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Remington  Arms-Union  Metallic' Cartridge  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  firearms. . .  1440 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  iron  ore 951,  990 

Richards,  Atkinson  &  Haserick,  Boston,  Mass. ;  textile  machinery 2107 

Richardson,  James  M. ;  needles 1454 

Riter,  George,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  lead  ore,  etc 1598 

Robinson,  Hugh  M.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  et  al. ;  typewriters 2069 

Rockwell,  Charles  F.,  Meriaen,  Conn.;  pocketknives 1365 

Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  John  A.;  wire  rope 1249 

Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  wire  rods,  etc 1225 

Rogers  Screw  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  screws 1473 

Rose,  J.  T.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  cotton  ties 1078, 1086 

Rosenfeld,  Edward  P.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  aluminum,  etc 1539 

Rowe,  Wallace  H.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  ingots 1161 

Rozier,  E.  A.;  lead  ore,  etc 1637 

Ruhl,  Otto,  Joplin,  Mo.;  zinc  ore 1871 

Samuel,  Frank,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  pig  iron 1046 

Sanders,  J.  M. ;  enamel  ware 1443 

Savage  Arms  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  firearms 1438 

Sayre  Metal  Co.,  Sayre,  Pa.;  aluminum  leaf 1564 

Schasepen,  Max ;  razors 1364 

Schatz  Manufacturing  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;   machine  tools 2002 

Schloss,  Henry  W. ;  tinsel  wire 1583 

Schmidt,  John  C.,  York,  Pa. ;  chains 1311 

Schoverling   Daly  &  Gales,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  shotguns,  etc 1425 

Schroeder,  G.  R.;  aluminum,  etc 1537 

Schuster,  S. ;  gold  laces,  etc 1576 

Searles  &  Co.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. ;  cotton  ties 1088 

Seligmann,  Arthur,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  aluminum,  etc 1550 

Seneca  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  sheet  steel 1102 

Seward,  George  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  barium,  etc 1550 

Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.;  hoops,  etc 1088 

Sharpe,  Henry  D. ;  machine  tools 1939 

Shenango  Furnace  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  iron  ore 1034 

Shriver,  M.  0.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  tin  plate 1142 

Smith,  Charles  F.,  New  Britain,  Conn. ;  table  cutlery 1394 

Smith,  Harold,  Racine,  Wis. ;  aluminum,  etc 1548 

Smythe,  William  G.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  screws 1465 

Solari,  Luigi;  aluminum,  etc 1537 

Somers,  P.  E.,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  tacks,  etc 1450 
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Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Co. ,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  wire,  etc 1235 

Standard  Chain  Co.,  York,  Pa. ;  chains 1311 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  et  al.;  ball  bearings,  etc 1066 

Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn. ;  hinges 1291 

Stark  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  zinc  ore 1905 

Star  Pin  Co. ;  hooks  and  eyes 1588 

Star  Pin  Co.,  Derby,  Conn.,  et  al.;  hairpins 1713 

Starrett  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  machine  tools 2002 

Sturtevant,  Charles  L.,  Chicago,  111. ;  sewing  machines 2063 

Suydam,  H.  W.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  aluminum,  etc. 1546 

Tariff  committee  automobile  importers;  automobiles 1280 

Tariff  committee  of  the  Reform  Club;  clocks,  etc 1865 

Tauscher,  H. ,  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  firearms 1441 

Textile  Machine  Works,  Reading,  Pa. :  textile  machinery 2129 

Thayer,  Hon.  John  Alden,  of  Massachusetts;  machine  tools 1992 

Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing' Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  ferro-alloys 1706 

Topping,  John  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  iron  ore 951,  990 

Torrey,  J.  R. ,  Razor  Co. ,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  razors 1364 

Towle,  F.  S.,  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  et  al.;  containers , 1910 

Towne,  Henry  R.,  Stamford,  Conn. ;  builders'  hardware 2142 

Tyler,  W.  S.,  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  wire  cloth 1251 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co. ,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  typewriters 2064 

Union  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  typewriters 2068 

United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  aluminum,  etc 1543 

United  States  Sherardizing  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa. ;  zinc  dust 1906 

United  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio: 

Ferromanganese 1054 

Billets,  etfc 1159 

Upson- Walton  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  wire  rope 1251 

Utica  Drop  Forge  &  Steel  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  nippers  and  pliers 2070 

Vallentine,  W.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  chains 1349 

Veit,  Sidney  B.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  pins,  brooches,  etc 1714 

Victor  Mantle  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio;  thorium,  gas  mantles,  etc 1676 

Vincent,  C.  B.,  Tomngton,  Conn. ;  needles 1456 

Virginia  Electrolytic  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  barium,  etc 1550 

Vogelstein,  L.,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  lead  ore,  etc 1637 

Wainwright,  L.  M.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  chains 1347 

Waitzfelder,  Albert  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  tinsel  wire 1580 

Waltham  Watch  Co. ,  WTaltham,  Mass. ;  watches,  etc 1730 

Watson,  L.  S.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Leicester,  Mass. ;  wire  heddles 1260 

Weber,  Dr.  Frederick  C.,  Chicago,  111. ;  aluminum,  etc 1546 

Weed,  Walter  Harvey,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  lead  and  zinc  ore 1630. 1904 

West  Coast  Wire  Rope  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  wire  rope 1248 

Whitaker-Glessner  Co. ,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  sheet  steel 1103 

WTiite,  Alexander  P.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  thorium,  etc 1657 

White,  C.  B.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  thorium,  etc 1665 

White  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  sewing  machines 2044 

Whitney,  C.  E.,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  chains 1349 

Whitney  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  chains 1349 

Wiegand,  N. ;  aluminum 1549 

Wiener  Machinery  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Machine  tools 200 1 

Sand-blast  machines 2071 

Williamsport  Wire  Rope  Co. ,  Williamsport,  Pa. ;  wire  rope 1247 

Wilmsen,  Bernard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  tinsel  wire 1578 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  firearms 1435 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.;  iron  ore 1027 

Wittnauer,  Emile  J.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  watches,  etc 1777 

Wood,  Alan,  Iron  &  Steel  Co. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  iron  ore 1030 

Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  Trenton,  N .  J. ;  chains 1349 

Woodhouse,  Thos.  T.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  chains 1349 

Worth  Bros.  Co.  et  al.,  Coatsville,  Pa. ;  tubes 1352 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.;  builders'  hardware 2142 

York  Metal  &  Alloy  Co.,  York,  Pa. ;  type  and  type  metals 1721 

Youngstown  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  sheet  steel 1105 

Zimmerman,  Chris,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  wire  cloth 1251 

Zinc  Mining  Association  of  the  United  States;  zinc  ore 1871 
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COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

January  10,  11,  and  14,  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood 
in  the  chair. 

Present  with  the  chairman:  Messrs.  Harrison,  Kitchin,  James, 
Rainey,  Dixon,  Hull,  Hammond,  Peters,  Palmer,  Ansberry,  Payne, 
Dalzell,  Hill,  Needham,  and  Longworth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
Gentlemen,  a  resolution  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  passed  directing  the  chairman  to  swear  the  witnesses  hi  the 
hearings  hereafter. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  A.  TOPPING,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  REPUBLIC  IRON  &  STEEL  CO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Topping. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  President  elect  is  reported  to  favor  the  idea 
that  "  There  is  wisdom  in  much  counsel,"  and  I  am  glad  to  observe 
that  this  sentiment  seems  in  nccord  with  the  general  views  of  your 
committee.  After  presenting  my  general  argument  in  opposition  to 
changes  to  Schedule  C  of  the  Payne  law,  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer 
any  question  submitted,  or  furnish  your  committee  with  any  in- 
formation I  have  that  may  be  desired. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  tariff  revision,  I  have 
assumed  that  it  is  desirable  to  shape  legislation  so  that  business  dis*- 
turbance  will  be  minimized;  that  business  enterprise  will  be  stimu- 
lated rather  than  discouraged;  that  your  purpose  in  revising  the 
tariff,  is  to  maintain  revenue  and  to  distribute  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion, in  a  manner  which  you  believe  will  be  equitable,  not  discrimi- 
natory and  sectional,  and  thus  secure  equal  opportunity  to  all,  and 
broaden  business  opportunity  generally. 

Business  men,  as  a  rule,  recognize  the,  principle  that  if  industry 
as  a  whole,  is  to  prosper,  no  branch  of  it  should  profit  at  the  expense 
of  another,  and  that  the  burden  of  taxation  should  be  fairly  and 
equitably  distributed.  In  my  discussion  of  the  subject,  revision  of 
the  tariff,  I  have  assumed  that  the  Underwood  bill,  as  adopted  and 
passed  by  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  sugges- 
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tion  of  the  policy  which  you  will  advocate  for  adoption,  and  I  shall 
therefore  address  myself  to  Schedule  C  of  H.  R.  18642  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress,  and  endeavor  to  point  out  the  objectionable 
features  of  that  bill,  viewed  from  a  nonpartisan  or  business  standpoint. 
I  say  nonpartisan  because  I  represent  stockholders  and  labor  of 
various  political  faiths  who  oppose  the  adoption  of  metal  Schedule 
C  of  the  Underwood  bill  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  more  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  the  indirect  injury  which  would  result  to  us, 
rather  than  the  direct  injury  (as  most  all  of  our  products  are,  at 
least,  nominally  protected)  but  the  buyers  of  our  iron  ore,  pig  iron, 
billets,  and  sheet  bars,  who  are  producers  of  the  finished  product, 
cotton  ties,  hoops,  bands,  wire  nails,  spikes,  horseshoes,  etc.,  would 
be  injured  by  placing  these  items  on  the  free  list. 

My  objections  to  the  Underwood  bill  are  general,  and  apply  to  all 
items  in  the  following  paragraphs,  under  the  dutiable  list,  viz,  para- 
graphs Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12, 13,  14, 15,  16,  21,  and  25,'  and  to  the 
following  free  list  paragraphs,  viz,  Nos.  67,  68,  69,  and  70  of  H.  R. 
18642  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  for  the  following  general  reasons : 

That  as  a  revenue  bill  the  ad  valorem  principle  of  taxation  would 
be  disturbing  to  business;  would  stimulate  underbilling,  cause  the 
tax  rate  to  fluctuate  with  the  market  rates  abroad  for  commodities, 
the  tax  rate  being  least  when  the  market  is  most  depressed  and  when 
labor  and  capital  needs  maximum  protection;  the  tax  rate  being 
burdensome  or  highest  when  the  market  is  strong  or  when  the 
consumer  needs  protection  against  unreasonable  prices. 

Under  conditions  stated,  revenue  volume  would  necessarily  fluctu- 
ate with  market  values,  the  commodity  markets  would  be  made  less 
stable,  Government  revenues  less  secure  and  further  impaired  by 
additions  to  the  free  list  of  items  of  a  revenue-producing  character, 
and  also  adversely  affected  by  the  general  reduction  in  tax  rates. 
This  view  of  the  revenue  feature  of  the  bill  would  at  least  seem  to 
be  supported  by  the  history  of  the  custom  receipts  for  the  following 
periods : 

McKinley  bill,  1891-1893 $21,  507.  930-$27.  248,  271 

Gorman-Wilson  bill,  1894-1895 17,791,784-  14,929,358 

Dingley  bill,  1906-1907 14,  448,  673-  21.  882. 145 

Payne-Aldrich   law,    1910-1911 18,819,349-22,333,344 

It  is,  however,  admitted  that  protective  tariff  rates  will  not  pro- 
duce maximum  revenue  results  when  crops  fail  or  credits  are  over- 
extended, but  unquestionably  business  must  be  reasonably  protected 
against  unfair  foreign  competition  and  freed  from  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty if  maximum  revenues  from  imports  are  expected. 

The  bill  is  discriminatory  and  unfair  because  it  places  finished 
products  on  the  free  list,  while  taxing  the  raw  materials  from  which 
such  finished  products  are  manufactured.  The  bill  is  disturbing  and 
sectional  because  it  aims  to  benefit  one  class  at  the  expense  of 
another,  as  it  proposes  legislation  in  favor  of  the  farmer  at  the 
expense  of  labor  employed  in  manufacture.  There  are  no  items 
under  Schedule  C  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  warrant  you  in 
placing  them  on  the  free  list,  because  they  have  not  been  heretofore 
revenue  producers,  it  being  my  contention  that  heretofore  prohibitive 
tariff  rates  prevented  or  that  trade  conditions  have  been  such  as  to 
discourage  such  imports,  but  eventually  I  think  the  Payne  schedule 
will  demonstrate  its  revenue  character,  as  foreign  competition  is 
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now  difficult  to  meet  at  distant  seacoast  points,  like  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  with  any  reverse  influence  to  trade  conditions  abroad  all  sea- 
coast  points  would  be  seriousty  exposed  unless  American  manufac- 
turers are  prepared  to  accept  heavy  reductions  in  price,  and  in 
many  cases  to  sell  without  profit,  as  has  been  the  history  of  many 
transactions  during  the  past  18  months  in  a  number  of  the  markets 
referred  to.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection  that 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  who  produce  substantially  35  per  cent 
of  the  world's  output  of  steel,  are  under  the  compulsion  of  export- 
ing approximately  one-half  of  their  total  output,  and  with  any 
trade  recession  at  home  or  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world  efforts 
would  be  immediately  made  to  invade  our  home  markets. 

It  should  also  not  be  overlooked  that  our  markets  are  menaced  by 
the  competition  of  India  and  China,  which  countries  have  vast  stores 
of  raw  materials  undeveloped  and  millions  of  workers  whose  labor 
is  available  at  rates  of  compensation  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  our  labor  to  meet  in  competition  and  exist. 

If  revenue  necessities  justify  incidental  protection  by  a  tax  on 
imports,  as  is  partially  provided  in  Schedule  C,  it  should  be  made  to 
apply  to  all  products  under  this  schedule,  as  capital  in  one  branch 
of  the  steel  industry  should  not  be  nominally  protected  at  the  expense 
of  some  other  branch,  or  labor  exposed  to  free  trade  in  one  branch 
of  the  steel  business  while  another  is  protected. 

No  practical  man  believes  that  labor  conditions  and  rates  which 
now  maintain  in  this  country  could  be  continued,  in  event  of  placing 
any  of  the  products  under  Schedule  C  on  the  free  list,  without  reduc- 
ing profits  to  an  extent  that  would  bring  about  enforced  shutdowns 
of  works,  pending  wage  adjustments.  It  should  be  apparent  to  all 
therefore  that  two  standards  of  wages  could  not  be  maintained,  such 
as  would  be  called  for  under  the  Underwood  bill,  viz,  a  standard  of 
wages  consistent  with  free  trade  in  some  products,  with  a  higher 
standard  of  wages  in  other  branches  of  the  steel  business  where 
protection  is  conceded  for  revenue  purposes.  I  believe  that  the 
business  of  this  country  can  adjust  itself  in  time  to  anv  competitive 
basis,  provided  a  competitive  wage  standard  is  established.  The 
influence  of  labor  organizations,  as  is  generally  understood,  is  directed 
toward  the  maintenance  of  maximum  rates  of  wages,  but  a  level  rate 
under  the  conditions  recited,  viz,  a  double  standard  of  taxing  im- 
ports, would  be  an  impossible  proposition  for  even  the  strongest 
labor  organization.  With  all  important  commercial  nations  of  the 
world,  England  except ed,  protecting  home  industry  from  unreason- 
able competition  by  adopting  a  protective  tariff  policy,  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  present  desires  for  further  tariff  reductions,  particu- 
larly in  Schedule  C,  except  as  a  popular  move  against  the  trusts. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
trust-made  products  under  Schedule  C,  which  are  not  also  the  pro- 
duction of  hundreds  of  smaller  manufacturers  who  are  not  protected 
or  intrenched  by  capital  reserves,  raw  materials,  or  facilities  for 
doing  business  which  apply  to  the  larger  corporations;  these  smaller 
manufacturers  are  scattered  over  many  States,  North  and  South, 
and  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  such  products  as  cotton  ties, 
baling  hoops,  wire  and  wire  products,  sheets,  tin  plate,  steel  bars, 
spikes,  tubular,  and  other  products.  Their  operations  are  based  on 
purchased  raw  materials,  as  pig  iron,  billets,  sheet  bars,  or  skelp, 
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which  raw  materials  are  all  protected  by  a  revenue  tax,  and  it  should 
be  apparent  that  to  place  these  finished  iron  or  steel  products  on  the 
free  list  would  be  rank  discrimination  and  would  place  these  smaller 
companies  not  only  at  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  larger  domestic 
producers,  but  would  expose  them  to  extermination  by  foreign  com- 
petition. This  policy,  in  my  opinion,  could  only  result  in  strength- 
ening the  position  or  the  larger  manufacturers  at  home  by  reducing 
home  competition,  and  ultimately  expose  the  consumer  to  increased 
costs,  which  wrould  naturally  follow  a  reduction  in  supply  and  greater 
concentration  of  production. 

A  further  objection  to  the  Underwood  bill  is  that  it  places  iron 
ores,  from  which  ferromanganese  is  manufactured,  on  the  free  list, 
and  inasmuch  as  there  are  substantially  no  manganiferous  ores  of 
the  character  required  produced  in  this  country  the  proposed  bill 
therefore  shuts  on  Government  revenue  to  the  extent  of  taxes,  which 
would  otherwise  be  collected  on  such  iron-ore  imports;  it  would 
also  expose,  with  ore  on  the  free  list,  the  smaller  manufacturers  of 
steel,  whose  operations  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  making 
their  own  ferromanganese  from  imported  ores,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
purchasing  ferromanganese  carrying  unfair  taxes,  with  the  re- 
sultant increase  in  steel  costs  which,  in  the  case  of  our  company, 
would  amount  to  approximately  $57,000  per  annum. 

The  bill  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  inconsistency  and 
ambiguity,  as  it  places  on  the  free  list  bands  used  for  baling  or 
tying  purposes,  whereas  under  another  paragraph  hoops  and  bands 
cut  to  length  are  entered  for  taxation,  and  again,  nuts  and  washers 
are  placed  on  the  free  list,  whereas  when  nuts  and  washers  are  con- 
nected up  with  bolts  they  are  entered  on  the  protected  list.  The 
ambiguous  feature  of  the  bill,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  hoops  and 
hands,  is  that  where  these  products  are  used  for  baling  purposes  they 
are  to  be  entered  free;  when  used  otherwise,  subject  to  tax;  but  as 
there  are  but  few,  if  any,  used  for  hoops,  bands,  and  cotton  ties,  except 
for  boxing,  barreling,  and  general  baling  purposes,  and  it  would 
require  a  legal  decision  to  determine  how  these  products  would  be 
entered  for  import. 

For  several  years  past  the  operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  has  so  regulated  domestic  market  prices,  so  that  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  home  market  of  the  United  States,  notwithstand- 
ing the  present  protective  tariff,  has  given  the  consumers  of  steel 
the  cheapest  market  in  the  world.  In  my  opinion  there  has  never 
been  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  to  hold  up 
home  consumers  with  a  view  to  recoup  losses  made  in  foreign 
markets ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  common-sense  selling  policy  followed 
by  most  American  manufacturers,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  was  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  competition  found  in  respective  markets  if  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  hold  a  trade  position.  Level  prices  in  domestic 
markets  do  not  always  obtain;  conditions  of  competition  vary  in 
various  markets,  and  naturally  variable  conditions  of  competition 
are  found  in  foreign  markets;  at  times  lower  prices  are  realized 
abroad  than  at  home  and  at  times  the  reverse  is  true. 

Under  the  present  law  it  has  been  estimated  that  approximately 
53  per  cent  of  the  imports  are  now  entered  free,  consequently  only 
47  per  cent  of  our  imports  are  taxed.  The  total  amount  realized 
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from  customs  taxation  for  the  year  1911,  as  public  reports  show,  was 
approximately  $314,000,000,  so  that  if  we  view  this  burden  of  taxa- 
tion from  a  per  capita  standpoint,  it  only  amounts  to  the  insignifi- 
cant sum  of  approximately  $3.25,  but  aside  from  the  insignificance 
of  tax,  or  whether  it  is  a  tax.  the  question  of  removal  of  this  import 
tax  by  exposing  our  markets  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the  world's 
surplus  will  not  be  insignificant  respecting  reduction  in  the  earnings 
of  our  people  and  the  consequent  depression  to  business  that  would 
naturally  follow. 

There  are  some  who  profess  to  believe  that  labor  rates  are  inde- 
pendent of  tariff  influence  and  have  stated  in  this  connection  that, 
generally  speaking,  wages  are  usually  lowest  where  protection  is 
highest,  and  have  attempted  to  sustain  this  claim  by  quoting  from 
Commissioner  Neill's  report  on  Steel  Trade  Labor,  as  one  of  the 
highly  protected  industries,  where  protection  does  not  protect  any- 
thing but  the  capital  invested.  Now,  as  to  the  facts,  the  commis- 
sioner's report  shows  that  the  average  rate  of  all  productive  labor, 
which  includes  common  labor,  mechanical,  as  well  as  the  skilled 
worker,  is  about  22  cents  per  hour  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  He  also 
shows  that  about  45  per  cent  of  this  total  is  common  labor  and  that 
55  per  cent  represents  the  skilled  and  mechanical.  A  further  analysis 
shows  that  about  35  per  cent  would  be  classified  as  steel  workers 
proper,  so  that  about  65  per  cent  represents  the  combined  common 
labor,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  millwrights,  machinists,  engineers, 
etc.  By  departments,  Commissioner  Neill's  report  further  shows, 
approximately,  the  following  averages  of  wages  per  hour:  Steel 
works,  24  cents;  blast  furnaces,  17  cents;  and  rolling  mills,  27 
cents.  But  as  applied  to  the  skilled  workers,  the  rates  shown  by 
the  commissioner  indicate  the  following  highly  remunerative  rates: 
Steel  works,  from  40  cents  to  90  cents  per  hour ;  rolling  mills,  from 
30  cents  to  70  cents  per  hour  and  over;  blast  furnaces,  from  18  cents 
to  25  cents  per  hour. 

From  these  reports,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  fair  mind,  that  aver- 
ages can  not  be  quoted  as  indicating  what  the  skilled  worker  receives. 
For  other  labor  than  skilled,  the  steel  manufacturer  pays  for  such 
help  as  common  labor,  blacksmiths,  machinists,  carpenters,  engi- 
neers, pattern  makers,  etc.,  rates  fixed  in  his  community  by  the  com- 
petitive demands  for  such  labor,  by  other  trades  with  whom  he  com- 
petes for  his  labor  supply;  whereas  in  the  treatment  of  the  steel 
worker,  with  this  character  of  competition  absent,  the  wage  rate  to 
such  workers  is  far  above  the  average  rates  paid  in  most  other  skilled 
branches  of  trade  and  more  than  double  European  rates. 

The  falsity  of  the  claim  that  protection  does  not  benefit  labor 
must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  will  carefully  study  the  commis- 
sioner's report.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  shows  in  its  published  report,  that  they  employed 
on  an  average  for  that  year,  11,723  men  and  disbursed  in  wages, 
$8,798,160.47,  or  an  average  of  approximately,  $2.50  per  day,  which 
average  is  made  up  on  the  basis  of  labor  rates  which  cover  employ- 
ment per  working  day  on  a  minimum  of  $1.75  for  common  labor,  to 
as  high  as  $20  per  day  for  skilled  labor.  Present  wage  rates  are, 
on  an  average,  higher  than  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
commissioner's  report,  and  on  the  whole,  successful  efforts  have  been 
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made  to  reduce  working  hours;  living  conditions  have  also  been  sub- 
stantially improved,  so  that  to-day  steel  workers'  wage  rates  and  con- 
ditions of  living  are  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

While  wages  have  been  on  an  advancing  scale  abroad,  foreign  rates 
to-day  are  still  far  below  American  rates,  and  in  this  connection,  I 
would  refer  you  to  Special  Agent  Charles  M.  Pepper's  report  on 
foreign  trade  conditions,  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  submitted  January  7,  1909,  particular  reference 
is  made  to  page  24  of  this  report,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  average  steel  workers'  wages  recorded  in  the  Dusseldorf  district, 
figured  at  300  working  days  per  annum,  reduced  to  the  United  States 
standard,  is  approximately,  $1.15  per  day,  whereas  the  published  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  employees  wTages  for 
300  working  days  shows  an  approximate  average  of  $2.55  per  day. 
I  also  submit  British  Board  of  Trade  reports  on  German  wages 
compiled  in  April,  1908,  marked  "  Exhibit  E,"  and  the  American 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Trade  Bulletin,  Berlin,  on  German 
wages,  under  date  of  September  15,  1912,  volume  10,  No.  6,  marked 
"  Exhibit  F,"  and  as  supplemental  data  to  this  general  information 
as  to  wages,  permit  me  to  refer  you  TO  my  own  tariff  brief  under  date 
of  January  1,  1909,  marked  "  Exhibit  B,"  also  a  statement  of  wages 
paid  to  the  employees  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  under  desig- 
nated departments,  in  "Exhibit  B."  From  these  comparisons,  it 
should  be  convincing  that  the  protective  tariff  system  does  benefit 
labor,  and  that  furthermore,  present  labor  rates  are  based  on  the 
higher  cost  of  living. 

This  increased  cost  of  living  is  generally  recognized  as  suggest- 
ing the  demand,  in  part  at  least,  for  relief  by  tariff  revision.  The 
steel  manufacturers,  however,  have  not  made  living  costs  higher, 
but,  on  the  contrary  ?  have  contributed  to  lower  cost  of  living  and 
have  done  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  class  of  employers 
to  sustain  a  higher  standard  of  living  by  paying  the  highest  rates 
for  labor  in  the  world  and  by  selling  their  manufactured  products 
at  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  such 
protection  as  will  prevent  surplus  foreign  products  being  "  dumped  " 
in  this  the  best  market  of  the  world.  For  your  information  I  have 
compiled  a  list  of  prices  of  iron  and  steel  and  similar  products, 
taken  from  a  recognized  English  trade  paper  authority,  the  Iron 
&  Coal  Trade  Review,  dated  December  13,  1912,  placing  in  parallel 
columns  the  Iron  Age's  quotations  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh  mills  and 
attached  as  Exhibit  C,  from  which  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  claims  I  make  are  more  than  verified,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  six  months  prices  for  domestic  iron  and  steel 
have  been  very  substantially  advanced,  due  to  the  enlarged  demand 
following  improvement  in  business. 

Aside  from  the  general  objections  stated,  the  reductions  proposed 
in  the  Underwood  bill  are  unreasonable  and  radical,  for  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  Payne- Aldrich  law  represents  reductions 
of  approximately  50  per  cent  below  the  Dingley  schedule,  and  a 
further  reduction  below  the  Payne-Aldrich  schedule  as  is  now  pro- 
posed— of  approximately  35  per  cent — would  expose  the  industry 
to  conditions  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  maintain  present 
wage  rates.  Competitive  conditions  at  seacoast  points,  particularly, 
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on  account  of  our  long  inland  freight  hauls  as  against  the  cheaper 
water  transportation  rates  of  foreign  products,  would  have  a  most 
disturbing  effect  on  domestic  business,  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
bill,  if  adopted,  would  not  only  adversely  affect  the  income  value 
of  approximately  $3,000,000,000  of  capital  represented,  but  would 
seriously  impair  the  earning  power  of  approximately  400,000  em- 
ployees, whose  present  annual  pay  roll  is  approximately  $322,000,000, 
to  compulsory  wage  reductions. 

The  public  opinion  which  has  insisted  upon  fair  treatment  of 
labor  and  fair  rates  of  compensation  to  the  workers  will,  I  think,  on 
a  better  understanding  of  actual  manufacturing  profits,  also  insist 
upon  a  square  deal  for  capital.  The  earnings  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  have,  in  a  measure,  exaggerated  the  profits  obtain- 
able from  steel  manufacturing,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
profit  showing  of  this  great  corporation  reflects  not  only  the  profits 
from  steel  and  iron  manufacturing,  but  also  shows  income  from 
railroads,  steamships,  chemical  works,  cement,  and  other  by-products, 
or  collateral  interests,  which  tie  in  with  the  conduct  of  their  great 
business,  it  should  be  readily  conceded  that  the  showing  of  the 
smaller  manufacturer,  whose  operations  are  strictly  confined  to  steel 
manufacturing,  would  offer  a  fairer  example  of  actual  profits  in  the 
steel  business.  For  this  reason  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
earnings  of  my  own  company,  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  which 
for  the  past  five  years  has  returned  a  profit  to  its  shareholders  of 
7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  and  1.8  per  cent  on  its  common  stock, 
which  profits  represent  manufacturing  and  mining  operations  with 
transportation  and  collateral  profits  excluded.  These  profits  are 
based  on  what  I  regard  as  a  fair  capitalization  for  the  property 
assets  owned  by  the  Republic  Co.,  whose  operations  are  supported 
by  managing  ability,  the  competency  of  which  is  readily  ascertain- 
able.  The  showing  of  profits  by  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  repre- 
sents better  results  than  would  be  claimed  on  an  average  and  should 
convince  your  committee  that  competitive  conditions  in  the  steel 
trade  are  not  absent;  that  we  of  the  steel  business,  regardless  of 
what  may  have  previously  existed,  have  not  been  favored  by  special 
privilege  within  recent  years,  present  conditions  reflecting  rather 
the  reverse  of  this  situation,  or  a  case  of  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 

As  a  supplement  to  the  arguments  represented  herewith,  I  request 
your  permission  to  submit  my  tariff  brief  of  January  1,  1909,  marked 
"Exhibit  B,"  and  tariff  brief  of  February  14,  1912,  marked  "Ex- 
hibit D." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  general  recommendation  that  all  para- 
graphs of  H.  R.  18642  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  to  which  I  have 
addressed  myself,  specific  rates  of  duty  of  the  Payne  law  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  Underwood  ad  valorem  rates,  and  that  all  items  pro- 
posed for  free  entry,  viz,  under  paragraphs  67,  68,  69,  and  70  of  the 
Underwood  bill,  be  retained  on  the  dutiable  list  under  the  Payne  bill 
as  the  Payne  schedule,  with  its  approximate  reduction  of  50  per  cent 
below  the  Dingley  bill,  is  sufficiently  low  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
reduction  downward,  and  Schedule  C,  of  the  Payne  law  should  not  be 
changed. 

I  would  further  recommend  a  rearrangement  of  classification  for 
items  under  Schedule  C,  governing  both  imports  and  exports,  by 
providing  separate  groupings  for  iron  and  steel  commodities  from 
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products  and  machines  or  parts  thereof  manufactured  from  fabri- 
cated iron  and  steel  or  other  materials,  as  follows : 

A.  Raw  or  finished  iron  and  steel  commodities  classified  under 
separate  items,  listing  in  detail  these  items  under  their  proper  trade 
designations;  this  change  in  classification  contemplates  eliminating 
substantially  the  item  "  Miscellaneous  manufactures,"'  under  which 
heading  important  details  are  covered  up. 

B.  Grouping  fabricated  products,  such  as  implements,  tools,  and 
machines,  or  parts  thereof,  under  their  respective  trade  designations, 
so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 

I  have  a  number  of  exhibits  to  file. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  They  will  be  received. 

The  exhibits  are  set  forth  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Topping's  cross-ex- 
amination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Topping,  before  we  start  to  ask  questions,  I 
wish  to  state,  in  connection  with  your  criticism  of  our  bill,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  difference  between  the  specific  rate  and  the  ad  valorem 
rate,  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  he  gets 
a  better  advantage  by  having  a  specific  rate,  and  probably  the  im- 
porter often  prefers  a  specific  rate.  But  in  a  commodity  that  fluc- 
tuates as  greatly  as  do  iron  and  steel,  if  we  put  a  specific  rate  on  it, 
in  very  hard  times  many  of  these  rates  would  become  prohibitive, 
and  the  Government  would  not  obtain  any  revenue. 

The  purpose  of  putting  on  an  ad  valorem  rate  is  to  protect  the 
Government's  interest.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  writing  it  solely 
for  the  manufacturer,  I  would  grant  your  argument;  but  if  we  ac- 
complished that,  this  very  bill  itself,  Mr.  Topping,  has  shown  in 
times  past  that  some  of  these  rates  in  ordinarily  good  times  have  pro- 
duced revenue  and  in  dull  times  have  produced  none,  and  that  the 
Government  revenues  in  the  latter  case  go  off  very  largely.  Look- 
ing at  it  from  a  revenue  standpoint,  we  propose  to  put  on  this  rate; 
in  other  words,  if  we  have  to  pick  between  whom  we  favor,  we  take 
the  Government's  side  of  it. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  May  I  inject  a  thought? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  might  agree  with  you  that  you  have  to  look  out  for 
the  Government's  interest,  but  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the 
people's  interest  is  the  Government's  interest;  that  you  can  not  have 
revenue  unless  you  have  prosperity  in  this  country;  and  if  you  ex- 
pose the  industries  of  this  country  to  competition — competition  that 
forces  wage  reduction  and  reduces  the  income  of  our  people — you 
thereby  destroy  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses,  and  you  are 
going  to  shut  off  demand  and  stop  imports,  and  thereby  you  will  lose 
your  revenue? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  argument,  though,  goes  to  our  rate  and  not  as 
to  whether  we  should  levy  an  ad  valorem  or  specific  tax.  What  1 
was  saying  had  reference  only  to  the  form  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  If  I  understand  your  thought,  you  think  it  a  question 
of  rate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  say  that  whether  this  produces  prosperity  or  not 
would  be  a  question  of  rate.  We  might  put  an  ad  valorem  rate  on 
here  so  high  that  you  would  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  the  rate,  but  what  I  was  calling  your  attention  to  was  the  difference 
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between  levying  it  as  a  specific  rate  and  as  an  ad  valorem  rate.  I  was 
merely  making  the  suggestion  that  our  purpose  is  to  let  the  ad 
valorem  rate  adjust  itself  to  conditions  so  the  Government  revenue 
will  not  in  time  be  entirely  cut  off. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  am  in  accord  with  your  committee  in  the  establish- 
ing of  a  reasonable  tariff.  I  have  never  been  extravagant  in  my  views 
as  to  what  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  protection.  I  believe  in 
protecting  difference  in  labor.  The  Taft  idea  of  the  tariff  is  some- 
what in  accord  with  my  views,  but  I  am  not  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  most  of  the  members  of  your  committee  that  the  rate  which  you 
establish  in  your  revenue  bill  is  going  to  have  any  influence  on  your 
importations,  because  if  you  make  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  in  the 
steel  tariff,  I  think  there  will  be  efforts  made  by  the  manufacturers 
in  this  country,  who  have  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  their  busi- 
ness, to  meet  that  competition  by  the  usual  process,  namely:  First, 
there  will  be  stimulated  efforts  for  efficiency  which  will  be  made  by 
them.  There  will  be  all  sorts  of  efforts  made  to  put  in  labor-saving 
devices,  and  profits  will  be  sacrificed  up  to  the  point  where  they  can 
not  be  further  sacrificed,  and  when  they  reach  that  point,  then  labor 
will  come  in.  We  will  not  give  up  our  markets  at  any  time,  under 
any  conditions,  so  far  as  my  efforts  are  concerned,  and  I  think  I  can 
speak  for  a  number  of  other  manufacturers  who  have  the  power  and 
ability  to  meet  that  condition  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  sacrifice 
profits  and  earning  power  in  order  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Topping,  I  will  say  this  for  this  end  of  the 
committee:  Our  purpose  is  not  to  make  you  sacrifice  your  markets. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  on  this  committee  who  does  not  prefer 
to  have  you  and  the  other  American  manufacturers  have  a  large 
percentage  of  the  American  market.  You  are  entitled  to  it,  and  we 
want  you  to  have  it.  But  many  of  your  rates  in  this  bill  are  practi- 
cally prohibitive.  Many  of  the  imports  now,  even  after  the  reduc- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Payne — and  this  schedule  was  the  greatest  re- 
duction that  was  made  in  the  Payne  bill — do  not  amount  to  1  per 
cent  of  the  marked  consumption. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  partially  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  we  are  levying  this  tax  for  revenue — and  even 
our  Republican  friends  expect  to  raise  funds  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment— you  will  have  to  let  enough  come  in  to  produce  revenue. 
There  must  be  enough  importations  come  into  the  country  to  pro- 
duce a  reasonable  amount  of  revenue.  If  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
that,  we  might  adopt  the  policy  of  building  a  Chinese  wall  of  law 
and  say  that  nothing  shall  come  in. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Your  total  revenues  under  Schedule  C  in  1911,  as 
I  remember  the  figures,  were  about  $18,000,000.  If  my  figures  are 
correct,  and  they  are  approximately  so,  with  our  annual  pay  rolls 
of  approximately  $322,000.000,  and  you  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
only  10  per  cent  in  wages,  you  are  sacrificing  $32,000,000  in  order  to 
stimulate  a  little  increase  in  your  revenues  under  Schedule  C. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  can  not  mix  up  the  proposition  of  benefiting 
the  people  by  raising  wages  and  losing  revenue.  As  long  as  we 
pursue  this  policy  of  raising  a  large  portion  of  our  revenue  at  the 
customhouse — and  I  think  this  committee  expects  to  do  so- — we 
must  levy  on  articles  at  a  rate  that  will  produce  revenue;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  raise  a  large  amount  of  revenue  from 
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one  schedule  and  not  from  another.  In  1909  we  raised  $40,000,000 
from  wool.  We  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  make  the  iron  and  steel 
schedule  bear  its  fair  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the  Government's 
revenue  by  reason  of  a  reasonable  competition.  There  are  many  of 
these  articles  in  these  schedules  where  there  is  competition  to  the 
amount  of  30  per  cent.  On  many  of  the  articles  in  this  bill  which  we 
have  reduced  there  is  not  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  competition. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  realize  your  expec- 
tation of  revenue  by  reducing  the  schedule.  The  revenue  will  come 
when  the  demands  in  this  country  are  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  the 
home  producer.  In  other  words,  whenever  the  demand  here  is  in 
excess  of  our  ability  to  manufacture  there  will  be  an  overflow  to 
this  country,  and  then  you  will  get  your  revenue ;  but  if  you  reverse 
that  situation,  I  think,  from  my  experience  in  the  business  and 
knowledge  of  the  people  who  have  big  capital  invested^  that  they 
are  going  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  meet  that  competition,  which 
you  hope  will  bring  the  revenue  by  reducing  costs  in  every  way  they 
can  to  shut  out  those  imports. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  stated,  and  which  information  I  have 
taken  from  the  Treasury  records,  your  protective  tariff  has  produced 
revenue  because  you  have  had  prosperous  conditions  under  a  pro- 
tective tariff  and  have  had  a  home  demand  and  buying  power  that- 
stimulated  imports.  If  you  change  that  condition  you  will  shut 
off  revenues,  because  there  will  not  be  any  ability  to  bring  the  stuff 
in  or  pay  for  it  when  we  get  it  here.  That  is  my  thought.  That 
is  protection  talk,  probably. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  very  far  apart  in  our 
views  on  the  iron  and  steel  business,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
heavier  part  of  it.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  the  iron  and  steel 
people  of  this  country  can  take  care  of  themselves,  no  matter  what 
the  competition  is.  I  think  you  are  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  For  instance,  the  item  of  steel  bars  is  one  of  the 
principal  items  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  It  is  approximately 
8,000,000  tons  per  annum.  I  have  taken  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
prominent  items,  taking  foreign  prices,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posed duty,  following  your  own  line  of  cross-examination  this  morn- 
ing with  other  witnesses  who  preceded  me,  and  have  figured  this 
thing  out.  Let  me  read  a  few  items  to  show  how  it  lines  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Take  iron  ore.  The  foreign  price  quoted  in  the  trade 
papers  abroad  is  $6.25.  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  the  general  average 
price  which  we  quoted  to-day,  because  the  price  depends  upon  the 
metallic  value  of  the  unit  of  iron  in  it,  and  for  comparative  pur- 
poses I  think  this  is  reasonably  fair. 

The  total  domestic  labor  cost  of  production  of  a  ton  of  iron  ore, 
North  or  South,  is  approximately  62  cents  a  ton.  That  is,  direct  labor 
at  the  mines.  The  foreign  labor  cost  is  31  cents.  Therefore,  in  the 
case  of  European  cost  it  is  2  to  1  against  us,  as  I  show  by  the  com- 
parisons in  my  brief. 

If  you  put  iron  ore  on  the  free  list,  you  place  us  at  a  disadvantage 
of  31  cents  in  the  labor  cost  in  the  matter  of  competition. 

Pig  iron  figured  in  the  same  way,  $16.22,  figuring  this  on  the  8 
per  cent  duty.  My  copy  of  the  bill,  I  think,  was  not  correct;  I  be- 
lieve it  is  6  per  cent  now. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  House  bill  was  according  to  your  figures. 
The  Senate  reduced  our  rate  on  pig  iron. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  did  not  observe ;  the  copy  which  I  had  did  not  have 
the  change  in  it. 

The  amount  of  the  proposed  duty  would  figure  $1.30.  The  direct 
labor  cost  is  higher  than  I  am  giving  you  now,  and  the  reason  it  is 
higher  is  because  of  the  greater  efficiency,  adoption  of  greater  labor- 
saving  devices,  and  possibly  due  to  greater  efficiency  in  the  labor 
itself,  because  our  effort  is  to  stimulate  that  labor  all  we  can  by  the 
bonus  system,  etc. 

The  direct  labor  on  pig  iron  is  $3.10,  counting  in  that  direct  labor, 
as  we  do  down  in  Birmingham,  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  a  ton 
of  coal,  the  labor  to  produce  a  ton  of  ore,  the  labor  to  burn  that  coal 
into  coke,  and  the  direct  labor  at  the  blast  furnace.  That  is  all  direct 
labor,  because  you  know  all  southern  furnaces  like  our  own — in  fact, 
both  North  and  South — are  self-contained  in  the  matter  of  raw  ma- 
terial. That  is,  we  mine  the  coal  and  make  the  coke,  and  we  mine 
the  ore  and  to  a  certain  extent  we  have  transportation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  do  you  figure  that  to  be? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  $3.10.     That  is  taken  from  our  cost  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  furnace  labor  is  included  in  that? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  have  not  separated  it  here,  but  I  would  say  in  a 
rough  way  possibly  not  to  exceed  40  cents  a  ton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  furnace? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  the  direct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  a  mighty  cheap  furnace,  much  cheaper 
than  we  have. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  We  have  other  labor,  too.  Do  you  mean  the  labor? 
Possibly  I  misunderstood  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  mean  the  labor.  You  are  charging  part  of  that 
labor  to  the  coal  mine  and  part  to  the  iron-ore  mine. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  The  exact  figures  for  items  referred  to  are  55  cents 
a  ton.  That  is  at  Birmingham. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  furnace? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  made  up  on  that  basis  as  I  have 
explained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  congratulate  you  on  that. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  the  showing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  a  very  cheap  labor  cost.  I  thought  it  ran 
about  80  or  90  cents. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Figuring  in  the  same  way  on  billets,  the  proposed 
duty  is  $2.54;  the  total  domestic  labor  cost  is  $5.32;  therefore  our 
excess  cost  is  $2.66,  whereas  the  duty  proposed  is  $2.54. 

On  blooms  we  have  a  cost  of  $5.32  as  against  $2.66.  That  bears 
on  the  class  of  material  my  friend  Crawford  uses  in  the  manufacture 
of  tin  plate.  The  total  labor  cost  is  $5.32,  figured  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  excess  cost  in  labor  is  $2.66,  on  which  you  propose  to  give  us 
a  protection  of  $2.64.  Whereas  we  have  an  excess  cost  of  $2.66,  the 
total  direct  labor  is  $5.32. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  do  you  mean  by  excess  cost  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  mean  actual  outlay  of  cost  in  excess  of  the  duty 
you  propose. 
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On  merchants'  bars  the  figure  is  $7.06,  a  fair  average.  That  is  not 
literally  true  as  applied  to  all  classes,  because  we  make  different 
sizes,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  around  to  a  size  very  much 
larger. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  duty  on  these  items  you  have  just  mentioned 
about  equals  the  difference  between  your  American  cost  and  the 
foreign  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  No;  the  labor  cost  on  a  ton  of  steel  bars  is  $7.06  a 
ton,  the  direct  labor. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  had  in  mind  the  two  or  three  items  which  you  read 
just  before  that. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  The  total  direct  labor  cost,  not  counting  labor  at  the 
blast  furnace  or  labor  in  transportation,  labor  in  production  of  sup- 
plies, and  so  on. 

Mr.  PALMER.  As  I  understand  your  statement,  the  duty  about  half 
takes  care  of  that  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  No;  it  does  not  give  that  protection.  In  this  one 
item  it  does,  and  in  many  other  items  it  does  not. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  thought  on  the  first  two  or  three  items  to  which 
you  referred  the  duty  was  about  the  difference  between  the  foreign 
cost  and  the  domestic  cost. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Let  me  give  that  again.  $3.10  is  the  total  do- 
mestic labor  cost  on  pig  iron.  Your  duty  is  $1.30.  If  you  want  to 
maintain  these  figures  in  the  labor  schedule,  should  we  not  be  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  that  would  represent  substantially  the  excess  labor 
cost,  which  is  $1.55  on  pig  iron,  over  and  above  your  duty  rate  which 
now  is  proposed  of  $1.30  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  want  the  duty  to  be  equal  to  the  entire  labor 
cost? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  want  the  rate  of  protection  to  cover  any  excess  in 
direct  labor  alone,  which  I  think  would  be  a  very  reasonable  plan. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  difference  in  cost? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  We  should  have  enough  duty  to  protect  us  in  our 
higher  labor  charges. 

Mr.  PALMER.  On  that  item  it  would  be  $1.55  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Whereas  we  have  given  you  $1.30? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  your  market  sea- 
coast  points  exposed  in  a  very  large  zone  clear  around  to  the  Pacific 
and  Gulf  coasts,  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  costs  the  southern 
furnaces,  as  an  illustration,  to  reach  markets  where  consumption  is 
largest — namely,  in  the  North  and  the  West — on  an  average  of  about 
$3.50  to  $3.75  a  ton.  When  it  comes  to  shipping  to  the  Pacific  coast 
we  have  been  shut  out  of  those  markets,  and  to  a  large  extent  at  times, 
and  are  now,  on  account  of  competition  from  the  other  side  owing  (n 
our  extravagant  freight  rates — I  will  not  say  extravagant,  because 
possibly  the  transcontinental  rates  are  not  extravagant;  but  it  is 
readily  conceded  that  ship  rates  are  necessarily  much  less  on  pig  iron 
and  heavy  steel  products  on  account  of  the  great  advantage  there  is  to 
a  shipowner  to  have  these  products  in  the  bottom  of  his  vessel  as 
ballast.  The  cotton  ships  returning  from  Europe  with  this  heavy 
stuff  simply  means  a  good  revenue  as  against  water  ballast  hauled 
at  an  expense. 
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Mr.  HULL.  About  how  much  are  the  continental  rates  on  your 
heavy  products? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  The  rates  vary  with  different  items  of  classification, 
but  anywhere  from  $12  to  $15  a  ton. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  finished  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  interested  in  what  we  may  call  the  heavier 
forms  of  steel  and  iron  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  am  interested,  Mr.  Palmer,  in  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  understand;  but  you  have  directed  your  remarks 
to  certain  named  paragraphs  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  It  covers  the  whole  bill,  Schedule  C,  for  the  reason 
that  I  am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  my  customers.  We  are  large 
sellers  of  ore  and  of  pig  iron,  and  we  are  also  sellers  of  other  semi- 
finished steel  products  from  which  these  various  refined  products 
are  made  which  you  propose  to  put  on  the  free  list,  and  in  that  way 
I  am  interested  in  the  whole  schedule,  because  such  concerns  as  Mr. 
Crawford's  company  look  to  us  for  their  supplies  of  steel. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  particularly  interested  from  the  manufac- 
turing end  in  the  forms  from  pig  iron  up  to,  say,  wire? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Our  products  consist  of  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  sheets, 
bars,  tubing  and  tubing  products,  pipe,  spikes,  bolts  and  nuts,  mer- 
chants' bars  and  plates,  and  we  make  a  great  many  light  structural 
shapes  as  well. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  know  the  total  American  production  of  these 
heavier  forms  from  pig  iron  up  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  The  steel  products  run  approximately  this  year 
probably  26,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  is  that  in  dollars? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  it  does  not  show  a  market 
value  of  $750,000,000,  and  possibly  more. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  not  the  production  of  these  heavier  forms  very 
much  larger  than  that? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  am  attempting  to  give  a  rough  general  statement 
covering  the  whole  of  the  products  under  this  schedule. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Under  the  entire  steel  and  iron  schedule? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  The  various  finished  lines ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  My  conception  of  it  is  that  it  is  very  much  larger 
than  $750,000,000. ' 

Mr.  TOPPING.  It  may  reach  more  than  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  think  you  will  find  the  American  production  in 
these  larger  forms  I  have  spoken  of  will  run  to  one  and  one-half 
billions. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  It  depends  on  how  you  estimate  that.  If  you  take 
the  United  States  statistics,  and  take  the  products  of  the  mines,  and 
then  take  the  products  of  the  coal  mines  and  ore  mines  and  pig  iron, 
and  then  go  on  down  the  list  classified  in  detail,  and  put  those  all 
together,  you  will  get  a  much  larger  total  than  I  would  by  the 
rough  method  I  have  given  you — by  taking  26,000,000  tons  of  steel 
products  and  using  a  rough  general  average  value  of  $30  a  ton, 
which  I  think  would  not  be  a  very  fair  way  to  give  an  average  of 
the  whole,  because  we,  for  instance,  consume  a  great  deal  of  that 
mine  value  as  I  have  explained  to  you. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  I  take  the  census  figures  when  I  say  the  total  Ameri- 
can production  of  the  heavier  forms  of  steel  and  iron 

Mr.  TOPPING  (interposing).  I  think  you  are  right  on  that. 

Mr.  PALMER  (continuing).  Beginning  with  the  pig  iron  and  com- 
ing up  to  and  including  wire,  all  through  billets,  rails,  sheets, 
plates — 

Mr.  TOPPING  (interposing).  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  all  amounts  to  $1,500,000.000. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  know  you  are  right,  but  I  do  not  think  those  figures 
are  correct  compiled  in  that  way,  because  you  get  duplicate  values. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  must  recognize  in  our  work  we  have  to  give 
them  pretty  considerable  faith  and  credit  because  they  are  the  Gov- 
ernment figures. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  imports  for  the  year  1910  for  the  same  kind  of 
articles  amounted  to  $20,500,000. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  we  have  made,  according  to  this  bill,  a  reduc- 
tion in  all  the  rates  on  all  these  items  which,  I  may  say  to  you,  it 
is  estimated  by  the  experts  in  the  Treasury  Department  will  result 
in  an  increase  of  importations,  so  that  the  imports  of  the  same  items 
in  another  year  under  another  bill  would  be  $28.000.000  in  round 
figures.  Do  you  think  that  is  also  about  correct  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  that  is  very  hard  to  estimate,  and  I  think 
you  will  be  disappointed  in  your  expectations,  for  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  increase  them. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  think  the  reduction  of  our  rates  will  not  result 
in  any  increase? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any  effect  what- 
ever on  your  imports. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  will  notice  this  estimate  is  very  small.  It  means 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  American  production. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  have  a  different  view  of  your  revenue  prospects, 
though,  than  you  seem  to  have,  as  well  as  some  other  members  of 
your  committee.  I  do  not  think  your  rate  is  going  to  influence  your 
volume  of  revenue  a  particle.  I  think  the  revenue  will  be  influenced 
more  by  the  demands  of  this  market  than  by  your  rate ;  and  to  make 
your  rate  low  you  are  going  to  reduce  the  consuming  power  of  your 
people,  because  you  are  going  to  strike  at  your  wages. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Would  you  adhere  to  that  opinion  if  you  knew  that 
this  estimate  was  made  by  the  experts  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
who  pursued,  in  making  it.  the  same  methods  they  had  always  pur- 
sued in  making  similar  estimates  before  other  tariff  laws  went  into 
effect,  which  estimates  have  been  verified  by  the  facts  after  the  tariff 
laws  have  gone  into  effect?  Would  you,  under  those  circumstances, 
still  adhere  to  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  would.  I  have  quoted  from  some  provisions  of 
the  tariff  myself  in  my  brief  before  you  came  in  this  evening,  Mr. 
Palmer,  and  those  quotations  show  that  during  periods  of  greatest 
prosperity  under  a  protective  system  your  Treasury  history  of  cus- 
toms receipts  shows  a  greater  income  of  the  revenue  than  it  did  under 
the  Wilson  bill  during  periods  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  estimate  was  reached,  but  I  simply  say  it  was  made  by 
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experts  in  the  Treasury  Department,  who  base  it  upon  the  historical 
results,  if  we  may  call  them  such,  under  other  tariff  revisions.  Let 
us  assume  for  the  moment  that  these  are  approximately  correct. 
Would  the  increased  imports  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can production  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Any  increase  in  the  supply  in  the  market  at  times 
that  overbalances  that  market  would  have  a  very  substantial  and 
immediate  effect  on  the  value  of  the  commodities  involved.  If  you 
bring  in  10  per  cent  and  imbalance  that  market,  away  goes  your 
value.  We  have  an  illustration  in  what  happened  just  a  year  ago, 
when  confidence  was  upset  in  the  buying  of  steel,  and  in  order 
to  stimulate  buying  and  take  care  of  surplus  various  manufac- 
turers thought  that  reducing  the  price  would  bring  the  business. 
When  one  started  in,  others  followed,  and  the  result  was  when  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  toboggan  we  had  invaded  our 
costs  and  all  lost  money;  and  that  is  what  will  happen  when  you 
make  your  tariff  rate  to  bring  in  this  10  per  cent  for  revenue.  We 
will  meet  that  situation  by  meeting  the  competition,  just  as  we  met 
our  own  competition,  and  }7our  imports  will  be  stopped  by  our  sac- 
rificing profits  first,  and  when  we  sacrifice  all  we  have  there  then  we 
sacrifice  our  labor. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  undoubtedly  you  would  have  a  right,  in  the 
matter  of  that  labor,  to  sacrifice  some  of  that  if  the  imports  under 
such  reductions  would  amount  to  10  per  cent.  But  suppose  the  im- 
ports, under  favorable  conditions  as  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
would  reach  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production, 
your  production  would  remain  practically  the  same,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  insist  that  this  reduction  of  rates  will  result  in 
only  one  thing,  and  that  is  a  reduction  of  the  price  to  the  consumer 
of  the  American  product? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Just  as  soon  as  you  throw  out  of  balance  your  supply 
and  demand  situation 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  It  is  going  to  reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  will  reduce  the  price  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
foreign  article? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  will  meet  the  entire  American  consumption  by 
that  reduction  of  price? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  would  be  our  effort,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then  the  production  will  not  be  lessened  by  this 
reducing  of  the  rate,  will  it  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  it  will,  and  I  will  tell  you  why :  Whenever 
you  put  out  of  business  a  lot  of  small  manufacturers  you  are  going  to 
throw  out  of  employment  a  large  amount  of  labor ;  you  are  going  to 
destroy  the  consuming  power  of  your  home  market  and  thereby  re- 
strict your  home  market  unquestionably,  and  under  those  conditions 
it  is  a  question  whether  we  will  have  enough  home  demand  to  satisfy 
our  producing  capacity. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  think  then  the  production  will  go  down? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do,  coincident  with  the  disturbance  of  business 
that  you  will  cause  by  this  action.  That  is  my  conviction. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Did  you  have  the  same  opinion  at  the  time  of  the 
reduction  by  the  Payne  law  ? 
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Mr.  TOPPING.  There  you  had  a  very  different  situation. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  did  you  have  the  same  opinion  then? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  recommended  reductions  because  conditions  at 
that  time,  as  conditions  at  that  time  were  different,  and  different  than 
those  existing  during  the  Dingley  Act;  but  there  is  going  to  be  an 
end  to  our  cost  reductions;  we  will  strike  bottom  some  time,  and  we 
think  we  are  very  close  to  the  bottom  now. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Did  you  not  believe  at  the  time  the  Payne  law  was 
passed  that  there  would  be  such  a  disturbance  as  would  interfere 
with  the  American  production? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  did  not.  So  far  as  the  Payne  bill  itself  is  con- 
cerned I  did  not  think  that  our  business  would  be  seriously  disturbed ; 
but  when  you  reduce  the  Payne  law  35  per  cent,  as  your  experts 
figure  it  roughly,  that  is  rather  a  drastic  act,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  32  or  33  per  cent? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  The  reduction  put  by  your  committee  on  it  is  about 
35  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  includes  other  items  in  this  metal  schedule, 
many  of  which  are  not  steel  or  iron,  as  you  know,  but  on  which  the 
reduction  is  very  much  larger.  If  it  be  true  that  the  production 
would  remain  the  same  after  this  slight  increase  in  imports,  the 
demand  for  labor  would  continue  the  same,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  The  demand  for  labor,  of  course,  is  going  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  activity  of  the  work.  If  you  throw  some  of  the  works 
into  idleness  there  would  not  be  a  demand  for  labor. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  going  to  be  controlled  by  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Naturally;  and  the  production  by  the  demand. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  the  production  remains  the  same,  the  demand  will 
remain  the  same. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  the  demand  for  labor  remains  the  same,  the  price 
of  labor  will  not  go  down. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  As  long  as  you  keep  up  the  demand  for  labor 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing) .  So  that  your  people,  by  reason  of  this 
decrease  in  duty  and  the  resulting  importations,  would  cut  the  price 
so  as  to  maintain  the  American  market  and  produce  as  much  as 
they  do  now,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  touch  labor  in  any  cut. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  The  fallacy  of  your  argument,  based  on  my  experi- 
ence, is  this 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  This  is  a  question,  not  an  argument. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  As  a  question,  then.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
when  we  can  not  meet  competition  our  first  effort  to  convince  labor 
that  we  can  not  meet  competition  is  to  shut  down.  When  you  shut 
down  and  they  get  hungry  they  are  anxious  to  make  any  terms  that 
are  satisfactory  to  you. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  your  idea  in  convincing  labor  that  you  can 
not  meet  competition?  Do  you  want  them  to  be  against  this  tariff 
reduction  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not.  I  only  say  whenever  conditions  exist  in 
manufacturing,  whether  it  is  from  reducing  the  tariff  or  whether  it 
is  from  disturbance,  lack  of  confidence,  failures,  or  what  not,  when 
we  have  to  sacrifice  all  the  profit  we  have  got  in  the  operation,  we 
then  feel  that  we  have  gone  as  far  in  justice  to  our  stockholders  as 
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we  can  go,  and  we  then  shut  down  simply  and  solely  for  the  reason 
of  protecting  our  capital  investment.  What  does  labor  do  under 
those  circumstances  ?  They  voluntarily  come  to  us  and  offer  to  work 
for  any  old  price  to  start  up  the  work.  That  has  been  the  history 
of  labor. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  no  thought  that  you  will  have  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  it  will  have  a  very  serious  disturbing  effect. 
I  think  that  with  a  recession  in  conditions  abroad,  which  will  come 
in  time,  it  will  have  just  that  very  effect.  Immediately  it  will  not 
have  that  effect,  because  the  European  mills  are  loaded  up  with 
business  probably  for  months  to  come.  If  we  have  got  to  meet  the 
situation  and  accept  half  a  loaf 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  You  have  been  making  extensive  im- 
provement in  the  past  year,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  you  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  en- 
largements ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  you  plan  further  enlargements  and  improve- 
ments? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  No;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Practically  all  of  the  independent  steel  people  of 
the  country  are  doing  the  same  thing,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  A  good  many  of  them  are. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  know  that  the  Bethlehem  has  spent  five  or 
six  million  dollars? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes ;  I  hear  considerable  about  their  works. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Both  you  and  Mr.  Schwab  are  keen  observers  of  cur- 
rent events,  and  both  of  you  have  known  for  a  year  at  least,  that 
some  such  reduction  as  this  was  going  to  become  a  law  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  We  did  not. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  not  been  reasonably  confident  for  months 
past  that  the  Democratic  Party  would  carry  the  election  and  that 
there  would  be  a  revision  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  not  been  notified  ?  Have  you  not  received 
notice?  Have  you  not  assumed  yourselves  that  this  bill  would  be 
the  basis  of  revision? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  We  have  assumed  that  the  tariff  would  be  reduced; 
that  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  with  all  that  knowledge,  knowing  all  this  time 
that  this  reduction  was  going  to  be  made,  you  and  all  the  other  inde- 
pendent steel  manufacturers  have  been  spending  large  sums  of 
money  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Those  expenditures  were  inaugurated  a  long  time 
before  this  proposition  came  up. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  you  have  made  preparations  for  largely  in- 
creased productions? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  You  are  wrong  in  your  premise.  The  expenditure 
proposition,  or  program,  was  inaugurated  long  before  the  possi- 
bility of  election  results  were  known. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  expenditure  was  not  halted. 
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Mr.  TOPPING.  We  could  not  halt  them.  We  can  not  contract  to 
build  steel  plants  and  stop  them.  It  means  starting  up  a  train  too 
long  to  stop.  You  buy  machinery  and  dig  holes  in  the  ground  for 
foundations,  and  you  have  got  to  go  ahead,  but  even  if  the  experience 
will  be  expensive  to  us  we  believe  it  will  result  in  a  reaction  that 
will  create  conditions  later  that  will  justify  the  expense  that  this 
bill  may  cost  us  if  you  put  it  through.  We  believe  it  will  mean  a 
reaction  of  sentiment. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  labor  is  going  to  be 
taught  a  lesson  by  the  steel  manufacturers? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  only  thing  you  think  is  that  the  steel  manufac- 
turers will  be  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  some  less  profit  than  they 
have  been  making. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  They  can  not  exist. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  order  to  meet  foreign  competition  they  will  make 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  product. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
action in  sentiment  on  this  question  of  raising  revenue  by  a  tariff 
schedule.  I  think  there  will  be  an  object  lesson.  I  think  that  the 
school  of  experience  will  be  worth  the  cost,  and  I  also  think  it  is  an 
unfortunate  thing  for  labor,  who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about  an  item  you 
mentioned  in  that  statement.  That  is  ferromanganese.  How  much 
f erromanganese  is  there  in  a  ton  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  It  is  about  50  pounds.  It  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
steel  you  are  making. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  is  it  in  value? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  $65  a  ton,  now. 

Mr.  PALMER.  There  is  only  35  or  40  cents'  worth  of  manganese  in 
a  ton,  is  there  not?  Is  it  not  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  will  give  you  the  figures.  I  thought  you  might 
want  some  information  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  think  I  know. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  have  the  figures  here.  It  figures  out  $56,849.04 
would  be  our  cost  as  against  a  manufacturer  who  is  big  enough  as 
a  consumer  to  avail  himself  of  the  free  ores  and  make  his  own  ferro. 
It  is  a  question  of  our  added  tax  against  a  man  who  would  be  big 
enough  as  a  consumer  of  ferro  to  import  the  free  ore. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  $56.849.04. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  is  that  per  ton  of  your  production  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  have  not  figured  in  out  in  that  way.  It  would  vary 
with  the  quality  of  steel,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  would  not  run  over  40  cents,  would  it? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  the  item  here.  You  can  figure 
it  out  with  your  pencil.  Sixty-five  dollars  a  ton,  and  50  pounds 
would  be  the  average,  I  think.  Mr.  Clark,  have  you  got  that  item? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  will  run  up  about  1  per  cent  in  value  of  the  ferro- 
manganese. and  that  would  be  about  65  cents. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  as  you  say,  a  tax  on  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  little  item  amounts  to  about  500  tons  a  month 
for  us.  It  presents  it  to  your  mind  rather  more  graphically  than  if 
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you  figure  it  on  a  ton.  We  make  a  very  large  tonnage — about  a  mil- 
lion tons  per  annum. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  really  impresses  me  more  when  you  get  it  down  to 
the  cost  of  a  ton,  that  cost  being  so  slight  that  it  could  not  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  in  any  noticeable  way,  but  it  would  be  a  tax  on 
you  manufacturers  which  would  raise  a  very  considerable  revenue 
for  the  Government. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  If  a  manufacturer  is  earning,  roughly,  7  per  cent  on 
his  invested  capital  and  has  to  face  a  $57,000  increased  expense,  I 
think  he  would  hesitate  about  doing  that 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  You  must  all  pay  a  tax. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Taxes  of  all  kinds  have  gone  up,  along  with  the  tax 
on  other  things  that  }TOU  are  proposing  to  tax. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  these  im- 
portations of  these  heavy-grade  products  that  you  make,  from  pig 
iron  up  to  steel  rails.  The  railroad  freight  amounts  to  a  good  deal, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes,  sir;  the  railroad  freights  at  distant  points,  like 
the  Pacific  coast,  for  instance,  or  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans,  or 
into  Texas,  will  run  anywhere  from  29  to  45  and  50  cents,  or  even  60 
cents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  is  about 
$2.50  a  ton  on  pig  iron,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  about  right 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Practically  all  of  the  foreign  iron  that  comes  into 
this  country  to-day,  or  iron  that  you  are  in  danger  of  meeting  in  com- 
petition, comes  from  the  European  markets,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes,  sir;  except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  we  get 
some  from  China  and  will  probably  get  some  from  India  in  the  near 
future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  suppose  you  concede  that  this  rate  does  not  pro- 
tect the  California  coast  for  you  and  was  not  intended  to.  do  that. 
A  rate  that  would  give  you  control  of  the  California  market  would 
be  absolutely  prohibitive  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  hope  we  will  get  into  that  market  when  you  open 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  am  talking  about  present  conditions.  Going 
from  the  eastern  seaboard  .inland,  after  you  reach  a  certain  point  in- 
land, if  all  these  products  were  put  on  the  free  list  the  freight  rate 
going  inland  would  equalize  the  difference  in  cost,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  No;  I  should  say  you  have  just  reversed  your  argu- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  on  account  of  our  excessive  rail  rates  to  reach 
these  eastern  coast  points — if  I  understand  your  question — as 
against  the  ocean  rates,  we  are  very  seriously  handicapped  in  the 
coast  transportation 

The  CHAIRMAN  (interposing).  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  coming 
to.  I  do  not  think  you  are  seriously  handicapped.  Here  is  the 
proposition:  As  you  go  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  westward,  the 
very  same  freight  rate  that  handicaps  you  at  the  seaboard  handicaps 
foreign  competition  going  inland. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  True;  but  don't  forget  your  big  consuming  markets 
are  in  the  densely  populated  districts  of  New  England.  The  cities 
in  the  seacoast  zone  are  all  large  consumers 
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The  CHAIRMAN  (interposing).  Yes;  but  they  are  not  your  largest 
consumers.  The  biggest  consumers  of  your  products  lie  on  the  west 
side  of  New  York  State,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes,  as  a  whole,  I  would  say  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Therefore  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  practically, 
outside  of  some  points  in  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  these  eastern 
markets  lying  inland — on  these  heavy  products  the  rates  in  this  bill, 
with  the  freight  rates  added  to  them,  will  prohibit  the  competition. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  so,  in  the  central  and  western  districts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  your  competitive  zone,  with  these  rates,  will 
be  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  that  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  you  are  going  to  have  possibly  from  three- 
fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  American  market  under  this  bill,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  so  much  as  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  do  you  think  it  will  be? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  It  would  be  a  mere  hazardous  opinion  to  make  a 
statement  of  that  kind  without  some  investigation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  know  it  would  require  some  consideration. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  the  coast  market 
would  not  amount  to  as  much  as  40  per  cent.  It  would  surprise  me 
if  it  went  below  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  do  not  think  it  would  go  that  far. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Then,  if  it  went  to  20  per  cent— 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  strike  a  compromise.  Assuming  that  it 
was  25  per  cent — assuming  that  in  25  per  cent  of  the  market  you  will 
have  competition  that  you  will  have  to  meet  from  abroad,  are  you 
going  to  break  your  price  and  your  chance  to  make  profits  on  the 
other  three-quarters  of  the  market  in  order  to  come  down  and  drive 
English  competition  or  German  competition  out  of  that  competitive 
zone  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Just  as  soon  as  you  inject  into  this  market  25  per 
cent  supply  of  foreign  stuff,  just  so  soon  will  you  unsettle  the  values 
of  the  entire  market  of  the  United  States.  When  the  furnace  men 
at  Birmingham,  for  instance — that  is  where  we  operate  on  our  mer- 
chant pig  iron  more  largely  than  we  do  in  the  North;  we  sell  it 
there  and  in  the  North  we  consume  it  and  make  steel  out  of  it — just 
as  soon  as  our  consumer  in  Chicago  finds  out  that  we  are  selling — he 
figures  back  and  checks  up — as  soon  as  he  finds  out  that  we  are  sell- 
ing pig  iron  delivered  at  Boston  or  New  York  on  an  $11  basis,  Bir- 
mingham, if  you  please — just  simply  to  illustrate — and  are  trying  to 
get  $12,  with  freight  rates  added,  to  Chicago,  just  so  soon  do  we  get 
a  howl  from  him.  He  works  on  somebody  until  finally  he  gets  his 
knife  in,  and  away  goes  the  price.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
when  you  break  the  market  in  the  East,  or  when  you  push  the  button 
in  New  York,  the  bell  rings  in  San  Francisco. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  understand  that  it  has  some  effect  on  the  market. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  force  you  to  sell  cheaper  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  because  your  Birmingham  furnaces  are  near  the  competi- 
tive market;  and  you  will  get  a  bigger  price  for  your  iron  in  the 
Middle  West  than  you  will  for  it  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  because  of 
the  competition  there. 
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Mr.  TOPPING.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  we  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  any  differential  advance 
in  the  market  selling  price  from  the  Birmingham  district  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  we  can  not  get  into  the 
eastern  market  with  Birmingham  iron  to  the  same  advantage  in 
prices  that  we  can  to  the  western  markets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  We  are  making  some  money  because  we  are  not  sell- 
ing stuff  on  this  market. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Your  competitive  zone  in  these  eastern  markets 
is  because  of  foreign  competition,  and  in  the  western  market  you 
could  not  have  that  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING  (interrupting).  We  can  not  have  foreign  competition 
there  as  long  as  their  prices  are  above  ours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  could  not  have  it  anyhow,  could  you? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  We  might. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  not  the  freight  rate  going  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  to  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  be  prohibitive  as  against 
pig  iron  made  in  Pittsburgh  or  Birmingham? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  presumption.  You  know  that 
freight  rates  have  been  made  by  steamship  companies  and  railroads 
in  this  country  which  practically  involve  carrying  the  pig  iron  on 
vessels  free,  and  at  a  very  heavy  cut  from  the  seaboard  inland. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  breaking 
that  up  now. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  The  present  is  a  temporary  condition.  Mr.  Under- 
wood, due  to  the  unusual  demand  throughout  the  world  'for  stuff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  admit  that  there  is  a  zone.  We  may  differ 
in  the  amount,  whether  it  is  a  20  per  cent  or  a  40  per  cent  zone,  but 
there  is  a  20  or  40  per  cent  zone  along  the  coast  that  is  competitive, 
and  the  balance  of  the  country  can  not  be  competitive. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  presume  that,  so  far  as  pig  iron 
is  concerned  and  some  of  the  heavy  products,  that  we  will  not  have 
any  serious  difficulty  at  the  central  inland  markets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  way  I  figure  it. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  that  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  that  is  the  case,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  you  business  men  are  going  to  hold  your  price?  Naturally 
we  would  all  do  it.  If  we  have  a  horse  to  sell,  we  will  take  all  that 
the  other  fellow  will  give  for  it  You  are  going  to  get  the  best  you 
can  in  the  market 

Mr.  TOPPING  (interrupting).  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  you  are  not  going  to  sacrifice  your  inland 
market  just  to  drive  the  competitor  out  of  your  competitive  market? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  We  can  not  help  ourselves.  A  western  manufacturer 
of  stoves  located  at  Cincinnati  in  competition  with  a  stove  manu- 
facturer located  out  in  Connecticut — they  will  meet  at  some  neutral 
point  like  Staunton,  Va.  The  Cincinnati  man  finds  out  that  the 
New  England  man  is  buying  pig  iron  at  an  import  price  of  $3  a 
ton  lower  than  it  costs  him.  He  comes  back  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
and  says  he  must  have  relief.  It  works  back  to  you  in  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  can  get  higher  prices  at  the  same  time  for 
pig  iron  in  the  Middle  West  than  we  get  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
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Mr.  Carnegie  once  said  that  an  iron  and  steel  man  was  either  a  prince 
or  a  pauper. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  There  is  much  truth  in  that  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Now,  under  the  McKinley  bill  the  tariff  on  pig 
iron  was  something  like  $6. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Six  dollars  and  forty  some  odd  cents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  on  steel  rails  it  was  $13.60,  or  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes ;  considerably  higher. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  on  the  balance  of  the  iron  and  steel  schedule 
about  those  rates.  You  were  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  under 
the  McKinley  bill,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  had  times  of  prosperity  under  that  bill? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  you  had  times  of  depression  and  idle  furnaces 
and  idle  factories,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  was  due,  as  it  is  always  due,  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business,  to  a  general  depression  throughout  the  country,  was  it 
not  ?  It  was  not  due  to  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  No;  that  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  when  that  general  depression  came  through- 
out the  country  the  furnaces  shut  down  and  the  factories  shut  down, 
regardless  of  the  tariff,  and  you  had  a  dull  time? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  right,  and  we  will  have  it  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  came  the  Dingley  bill,  which  cut  pig  iron 
down  to  $4  a  ton  and  steel  rails  down  to  $7  a  ton,  I  think. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes.  Pig  iron  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  $6.72  a 
ton ;  under  the  Wilson  bill  it  was  $4 ;  under  the  Dingley  bill,  $4 ;  and 
under  the  Payne  bill,  $2.50. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  you  got  down  to  the  Dingley  bill  pig  iron 
was  $4  and  steel  rails  came  down  to  $7.84.  There  were  times  when 
you  had  great  prosperity  under  the  Dingley  bill,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  you  had  other  times  when  there  was  a  very 
considerable  depression  in  the  iron  and  steel  business? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Your  furnaces  shut  down,  and  your  men  were 
idle? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  All  admitted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Now,  coming  down  to  the  Payne  bill,  which  is 
only  4  years  old.  Under  the  Payne  bill  you  have  had  a  reduction 
on  pig  from  $4  to  $2.50,  and  on  steel  rails 'from  $6.74  down  to  $3.98. 
You  have  been  through  times  in  the  last  four  years  when  there  has 
been  a  very  considerable  depression,  and  you  have  had  idle  furnaces, 
idle  factories,  and  idle  men  all  through  the  United  States,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes ;  and  empty  pockets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Empty  pockets,  under  the  Payne  bill  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes ;  we  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  yet  under  this  same  Payne  bill  you  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Recently ;  it  is  only  6  months  old. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  I  mean  recently;  yes.  Now,  then,  is  not  the  real 
question  about  this  iron  and  steel  business,  outside  of  the  question  of 
inland — I  am  talking  about  the  heavy  products  now.  I  know  that  in 
some  of  the  higher  products  of  iron  and  steel  the  foreigner  would 
absolutely  take  the  market  if  we  did  not  have  some  tariff ;  I  recognize 
that  would  happen  in  some  of  the  higher  grades,  but  I  am  talking 
about  these  heavy  products.  Is  not  the  question  of  prosperity  more 
a  question  of  universal  demand  for  iron  and  steel ;  that  the  world  has 
money  that  it  wants  to  spend?  It  economizes  on  iron  and  steel, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  necessities  on  which  it  can  economize  when 
times  are  very  dull ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  get  better,  and 
by  reason  of  this  economy  it  has  burned  out  its  stoves,  used  up  its 
railroad  rails,  etc..  there  is  a  universal  demand  that  forces  a  high 
price  regardless  of  any  tariff  at  all.  Is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answering  your  question,  rather 
than  saying  that  I  agree  with  you  fully,  I  will  say  that  jour  gen- 
eral premise  is  fundamentally  right.  But  you  have  got  to  tie  in 
with  your  statement  this  other  thought  before  you  can  appft7  it 
practically,  and  that  is  this:  That  every  nation  on  earth  that  I  know 
anything  About  that  has  made  any  commercial  progress,  while  admit- 
ting its  prosperity  rests  on  the  general  broad  principles  you  have 
stated,  protects  itself  against  a  temporary  depression  that  may  exist 
in  some  other  country  and  unfair  competition  by  dumping.  That  is 
the  most  serious  menace  and  would  simply  be  an  added  burden  to  the 
pauperism  that  sometimes  prevails  in  the  steeHrade. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  good  for  the  country — I  do  not  personally — 
to  expose  this  business  to  unusual  competitive  conditions,  which 
would  result  from  dumping  or  from  having  a  very  low  rate,  which 
may  involve  your  labor.  It  means  adding  that  much  to  the  chance  of 
depression  coming  from  crop  failure,  destruction  of  confidence,  over- 
speculation,  and  panics. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  say  to  this  proposition:  Suppose 
they  give  you  what  you  say  are  low  rates  and  were  to  put  into  this 
bill  a  general  dumping  clause,  not  only  for  your  benefit,  but  for  all 
American  manufacturers,  to  protect  against  dumping  in  times  of 
which  you  complain.  Would  that  solve  the  proposition?  Would  it 
be  better  than  to  have  universally  higher  rates  all  the  time?' 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  not  quite  reach  the  case. 
It  would  help.  I  was  very  much  surprised  and  gratified  at  Mr. 
Crawford's  admission  that  he  could  accept  a  further  cut  in  his  tin- 
plate  schedule.  I  know  something  about  the  tin-plate  business.  I 
was  formerly  president  of  the  American  Tin  Plate,  as  you  may  know 
or  remember.  I  was  one  of  the  early  manufacturers  of  tin  plates. 
Some  of  the  items,  of  course,  he  stated,  surprised  me  a  little,  although 
it  indicates  that  they  have  made  more  rapid  progress  since  I  left  the 
business  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  than  I  supposed  they  had  made. 
We  sell  a  large  tonnage,  probably  350,000  tons,  five  or  six  million 
dollars'  worth  of  material,  to  the  independent  tin-plate  manufac- 
turers in  this  country. 

I  feel,  and  conscientiously  so,  that  tin  mills  would  be  exposed  to 
competition  that  they  could  not  meet.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Crawford,  in  the  general  thought,  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
would  stand  in  the  breech,  as  he  thinks  they  will,  and  satisfy  them- 
selves by  meeting  competition  in  San  Francisco  and  Pacific 
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coast  territory,  where  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  tin 
plate  consumed — at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  production  used,  because 
the  fish  packers  and  fruit  growers  are  tremendous  users  of  that 
material  in  the  manufacture  of  cans  or  containers  for  those  products. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Steel  Corporation,  as  sensible  business  people, 
would  probably  demand  a  fair  share  of  the  business  in  this  interior 
market  which  Mr.  Crawford  talks  about  and  which  he  thinks  they 
would  pass  to  him,  and  that,  therefore,  he  can  sacrifice  his  coast  trade 
and  deny  himself  that  trade  and  recoup  out  of  the  central  or  more 
neutral  markets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Referring  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
is  it  not  a  fact — I  think  it  is  considered  a  fact  by  most  of  the  inde- 
pendents— that  they  have  not  unfairly  driven  you  in  your  own 
markets?  At  least,  most  of  you  say  that  is  true? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  correct.  It  has  been  the  most  responsible 
and  fair  competition,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have.  There  is  no 
question  in  the  world  about  that. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  I  understand  that  is  so.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  this 
is  not  so:  Not  reflecting  on  the  question  of  competition,  or  why  they 
compete  or  why  they  do  not  compete,  is  it  not  a  fact,  wi£h  the  im- 
mense burden  of  their  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds,  for  which  they 
have  to  provide  interest,  and  inasmuch  as  a  great  deal  of  their  stock 
is  held  by  their  own  employees  with  contracts  as  to  its  value,  that  it- 
is  necessary  for  them  to  maintain  prices  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
value  of  the  stock,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  great  many  people, 
being  owned  by  a  very  large  number  of  stockholders — 

Mr.  TOPPING  (interrupting).  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  your  opinion,  in  order  to  maintain  their  stock 
valuation,  are  they  not  really  at  a  disadvantage  with  some  of  their 
independent  competitors  that  do  not  have  such  a  large  stock  valua- 
tion to  maintain  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not  think  so.  On  the  contrary,  you  know 
enough  about  my  history,  my  previous  connections,  to  indulge  me  in 
referring  to  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  do. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  By  making  this  statement  that  the  company  I  rep- 
resent is  a  pretty  well  conducted  institution;  it  has  that  reputation. 
If  we  can  fairly  earn  1.8  per  cent  for  a  period  of  five  years  on  our 
common  stock,  and  they  can  earn  on  an  average  of  6^  per  cent,  and 
absorb  these  overhead  charges,  we  having  only  60  cents  a  ton  as 
against  $3.10,  as  I  recall  theirs  to  be,  it  shows  their  advantage  is  of 
a  character  greater  than  their  disadvantages,  and  that  it  is  a  net 
advantage  in  their  favor,  as  is  indicated  in  the  substance  of  one  of 
my  previous  briefs,  taken  from  a  responsible  financial  journal,  that 
made  a  comparison  of  the  earning  power  of  the  various  independent 
companies.  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  that  part  of  my  previous 
brief,  which  I  think  you  will  find  of  interest  in  that  connection.  It 
also  refers  to  the  earning  power  of  the  Germany  companies,  and  the 
English  companies,  with  whom  we  compete. 

The  return  to  capital  invested  in  foreign  works  has  been  greater 
abroad  than  it  has  been  at  home.  Why  should  we  impair  our  pros- 
perity by  exposing  our  markets  and  our  labor  unnecessarily  to  this 
surplus?  You  only  stimulate  us  to  meet  it  by  reducing  our  price 
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and  reducing  our  profit.  The  Government  does  not  accomplish  any- 
thing if  it  is  the  people  that  are  hurt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  what  we  want. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  You  want  revenue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  want  you  to  surrender  a  very  small  part  of 
your  market  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Right  now  we  could  do  it;  ordinarily  we  can  not, 
because  we  are  growing,  the  country  is  growing.  Sometimes  pro- 
duction grows  faster  than  consumption.  If  that  should  be  the  case, 
and  that  stuff  comes  over  from  the  other  side  to  menace  our  markets, 
in  our  desire  for  business  to  keep  the  wheels  turning  around,  and 
to  keep  our  labor  employed,  and  to  meet  our  interest  charges,  we  are 
going  after  the  business ;  but  we  should  not  be  forced  on  down  the  line 
until  we  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  either  profits  or  wages.  That  has 
been  the  practical  history  of  manufacture,  and  you  can  not  get  away 
from  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  the  foreign  surplus  you  are  afraid  of? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  am  afraid  of  exposing  the  situation  unnecessarily 
to  competition,  that  is  unfair. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Mr.  Underwood  asked  you  what  you  had  to  say 
about  the  dumping-clause  proposition. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  said  I  thought  that  would  meet  the  situation  in 
part;  but  I  think  there  is  a  low  point  beyond  which  you  should 
not  go  and  reduce  any  one  of  these  schedules  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  going  to  invite  competition  to  a  point  that  would  mean  further 
sacrifice  of  profits  which  we  can  not  stand,  or  that  would  result 
in  reducing  the  standard  of  wages  in  this  country,  because  after 
that  you  are  going  to  reduce  the  standard  of  your  citizenship  and 
the  standard  of  living.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  patriotic  thing  to  do ; 
that  is  my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Would  you  as  a  manufacturer,  having  the  interest 
of  the  American  manufacturer  at  heart,  and  especially  with  relation 
to  the  foreign  trade,  approve  of  a  dumping  clause  in  our  tariff  law? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  I  would. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  anv  likelihood  of  retali- 
ation by  foreign  countries;  have  you  thought  of  that? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  There  might  be. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  so,  would  that  be  a  good  thing  for  your  people  to 
prevent  you  from  dumping? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  They  might  put  up  barriers  of  a  retaliatory  charac- 
ter. There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Suppose  they  retaliated  in  kind;  that  we  put  a 
dumping  clause  in  our  tariff  law,  and  that  you  found  other  countries 
did  the  same  thing.  Would  that  be  serious  to  your  people? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Of  course,  the  whole  question  is  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency, whether  it  would  be  wise  to  do  that.  It  would  meet  the  situ- 
ation for  the  time  being;  but  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  not  to  do  it 
I  am  in  doubt;  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  would  not  be. 

Mr.  PALMER.  American  manufacturers  would  be  affected  by  such 
a  thing? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Undoubtedly  they  would  be  favored  by  that  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  PALMER.  By  a  dumping  clause  in  our  legislation  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  In  our  market ;  yes. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Would  they  be  affected  by  a  dumping  clause  in  the 
legislation  of  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  They  might  be  in  certain  countries,  but  I  doubt  it. 
because  as  far  as  the  steel  schedule  is  concerned  if  we  are  confining 
our  market  to  it  we  can  not  expect  to  market  much  stuff  in  produc- 
ing countries.  It  is  the  nonproducting  markets  of  the  world  where 
we  must  look  for  our  market,  such  markets  as  Canada,  which  has 
never  yet  produced  enough  material  to  meet  its  own  requirements. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  never  sell  in  foreign  countries  under  Ameri- 
can prices? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  We  have  never  exported  anything  outside  of  Mexico 
and  Canada  to  any  amount. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  mean  the  Republic? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Does  the  American  manufacturer  as  a  rule  sell  in 
producing  countries  under  American  prices? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  would  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the 
world  are  made  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  They  at  times  have  found 
it  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  of  their  profit  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  competition.  Recently  I  have  been  reliably  informed  that 
they  oftentimes  had  a  much  better  price  abroad  than  they  could  get 
at  home.  I  think  officials  of  that  company  have  made  that  public 
statement. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Schwab  that  the  cost  of 
labor  in  steel  in  America  is  as  low  as  it  is  abroad  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not.     He  referred  to  it  in  a  tonnage  sense. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  that? 
[r.  TOPPING.  He  referred  to  the  cost  per  ton. 
[r.  PALMER.  We  might  as  well  put  what  he  said  in  the  record 
right  here.     In  the  hearings,  before  the  committee  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Mr.  Schwab  was  asked : 

How  are  the  costs  of  labor  in  the  steel  and  iron  industry  in  th6  other  coun- 
tries you  mention  as  compared  with  ours? 

He  answered : 

Do  you  mean  cost  per  ton,  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  steel,  or  the  average 
labor  per  man? 

Mr.  DANFOBTH.  The  labor  per  man  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  SCHWAB.  The  cost  of  labor  per  man  in  the  United  States  is  about  double 
what  it  is  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  I  should  say  two  and  a  quarter  times 
as  much  as  it  is  in  Germany.  I  refer  to  the  earnings  of  American  steel 
workers. 

Mr.  DANFOKTH.  How  does  that  affect  the  price  of  our  product  in  this  country? 

Mr.  SCHWAB.  I  think  the  cost  per  ton  in  the  United  States  is  as  cheap  as 
it  is  abroad,  even  with  the  added  load  of  labor.  I  think  the  reason  for  that 
is  because  we  manufacture  in  such  large  quantities.  We  manufacture  under 
economic  conditions — that  I  spoke  of — and  our  tonnages  are  so  great. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  think  he  is  mistaken  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Mr.  Schwab  is  recognized  as  an  expert — — 

Mr.  TOPPING  (interposing).  He  is. 

Mr.  PALMER.  By  everybody,  of  course. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  he  is  wrong.  Taking  the  lighter  products 
particularly,  he  is  badly  wrong.  In  some  products  he  may  be  right- 
in  a  few.  Take  Germany.  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
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efficiency  of  her  labor.  If  you  consider  the  progress  that  Germany 
has  made  in  manufacture,  where  she  has  availed  herself  of  every 
known  economy  in  the  way  of  an  efficient  machine,  how  they  develop 
uses  for  by-products,  such  as  recovering  wastes  and  minimizing  cost 
through  that  plan,  and  where  she  has  intelligent  workers,  I  am  ''from 
Missouri  "  on  Mr.  Schwab's  proposition. 

Mr.  PALMER.  My  respect  for  the  Germans  has  increased  about  a 
thousand  per  cent  in  the  last  two  days. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  understand  you  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  which 
will  represent  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  tariff  that  fully  protects  us  in 
the  difference  in  labor  and  that  will  protect  us  against  the  unrea- 
sonable competition  of  dumping  and  that  should  give  us  a  little 
margin  above  that  difference  in  the  product  made,  because  the 
values  fluctuate  in  steel  and  iron  both  here  and  abroad.  We  might 
have  in  this  country  a  very  serious  depression  caused  by  a  crop 
failure,  which  in  itself  would  be  a  burden  to  bear.  If  you  add  to 
that  burden  by  exposing  our  markets  where  the  consumption  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  this  competition  from  abroad,  can  you  not 
readily  see  labor  is  going  to  suffer  as  well  as  capital? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  you  think  the  schedule  as  it  passed  the  House 
last  year  does  cover  the  difference  in  cost  now  in  steel  and  iron  prod- 
ucts here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  effect  of  this  reduction 
in  rates,  however,  would  not  be  to  stimulate  importations,  but  would 
cause  a  reduction  in  the  prices  by  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.    Did  I  ? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  would  be  what 
it  would  come  to — that  importations  would  not  be  greatly  stimu- 
lated and  that  prices  would  be  reduced  by  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  catch  your  drift.  I 
did  say  if  you  reduced  ttie  rate  I  did  not  think  it  would  have  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  volume  of  imports,  because  the  increase 
of  competition  would  only  stimulate  us  to  reduce  our  costs  so  we 
could  keep  it  down.  There  might  be  an  interim  period  when  you 
would  get  some  revenue  during  the  adjustment. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Then  your  cost  of  production  would  be  below  the 
tariff  rates? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  it  would  be  ultimately  under  this  condition. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Then  this  tariff  does  represent  more  than  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  You  are  taking  the  new  standard  of  labor ;  and  cal- 
culating on  proposed  duty.  If  you  get  that  duty  and  you  reduce 
costs  at  the  expense  of  labor,  the  standard  of  comparison  that  I  cited  a 
while  ago  is  destroyed .  So  that  your  duty  would  be  out  of  balance  with 
the  labor  conditions  as  they  exist.  You  could  not  figure  on  a  station- 
ary market  for  labor  in  connection  with  that  competitive  tariff. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  will  ask  you  then  if,  leaving  profits  out  of  con- 
sideration, the  rates  proposed  in  this  bill  do  not  more  than  cover  the 
present  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  not. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  Will  you  explain  to  me  how  it  can  be  that  over 
$250,000,000  to  $300,000,000  of  our  steel  and  iron  products  are  being 
sold  abroad  in  those  countries  every  year  from  which  you  fear  com- 
petition? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  I  can. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Before  you  do  so  let  me  read  you  a  paragraph  here, 
which  I  will  confine  to  matters  covered  by  the  kind  of  things  I  under- 
stand you  manufacture,  leaving  the  higher  kinds  of  machinery 
out  of  this  export  list.  This  is  a  clipping  from  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Bulletin  of  June  18,  1911,  describing  Ameri- 
can export  trade  in  steel  and  iron  products.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  the  figures  for  the  last  year,  because  I  believe  they  would  make  a 
still  greater  showing. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  end  of  the  article  is : 

The  largest  items  aside  from  machinery  under  the  head  of  iron  and  steel,  of 
course,  are  rails  for  railways,  $9,333,000  in  the  10  months  under  consideration 
(meaning  the  10  months  up  to  June,  1911),  against  $5,520,000,  in  the  cor- 
responding months  two  years  ago.  Steel  sheets  and  plates,  $7,000,000,  against 
a  little  over  $3,000,000,  in  the  like  period  of  1909.  Iron  sheets,  $5,333,000, 
against  a  little  less  than  $3,000,000  in  the  same  months  two  years  ago.  Structural 
iron  and  steel,  $7.000,000,  against  $4,500,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1909.  Wire,  $8,250,000,  against  $5,750,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1909.  Builders'  hardware,  including  locks,  hinges,  saws,  tools,  etc.,  $14,000,000 
worth,  against  a  little  less  than  $10,000,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1909. 

This  largest  item  in  the  list  of  manufactures  entering  our  export  trade,  in- 
cluding heavy  and  sometimes  bulky  articles,  and  therefore  difficult  to  distribute, 
is  represented  by  the  exports  to  literally  every  part  of  the  world.  The  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Netherlands,  and  the  other  parts  of  Europe; 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  practically  all  of  the  South  American  countries;  South 
Africa,  all  through  the  East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  the  islands 
of  Oceania,  to  say  nothing  of  our  nearer  neighbors,  the  British  West  Indies, 
Central  America,  Mexico,  Canada  appear  in  the  list  of  countries  to  which  the 
various  articles  of  iron  and  steel  are  sent. 

I  call  that  to  your  attention  with  the  suggestion  that  it  seems  to 
substantiate  Mr.  Schwab's  statement,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
just  as  cheap  to  produce  steel  and  iron  things  here  as  it  is  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not 
think  the  importations  of  iron  and  steel  items  in  that  schedule  to  any 
extent  have  been  made  into  Germany.  I  think  possibly  some  tonnage 
has  been  shipped  to  England,  anyway  of  sheet  bars  and  cruder  prod- 
ucts, due  to  the  extraordinary  condition  that  temporarily  prevails 
there. 

While  I  am  not  an  authority  on  exports,  I  know  enough,  practically, 
about  the  business  to  know  that  the  exports  from  this  country  as  a 
rule  have  been  to  the  nonproducing  consuming  countries  rather  than 
in  the  consuming  and  producing  countries.  Our  growth  of  business 
abroad  is  explained  further  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had  for  several 
years  a  tremendous  activity  in  the  world's  markets.  Africa  has  been 
developing.  South  Africa  has  gotten  to  be  a  great  consumer.  South 
America  is  another,  as  is  Japan.  The  awakening  of  China  has  had 
a  little  to  do  with  it.  So  it  is  all  over  the  world,  where  they  do  not 
produce,  and  Europe  temporarily  has  been  unable  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  demand. 

Consequently  we  nosed  in  and  got  a  share  of  it.  Whereas  under 
other  conditions  we  would  have  had  to  make  a  very  much  greater 
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sacrifice  possibly  than  we  could  have  afforded  to  make,  although  at 
times  we  might  be  justified  in  selling  at  a  loss.  Take  a  concern  like 
the  Steel  Corporation,  for  instance,  that  can  command  the  transpor- 
tation and  all  there  is  involved  in  concentration  or  integration;  they 
might  be  well  justified  in  selling  at  a  substantial  loss,  provided  they 
could  employ  that  transportation,  that  they  could  employ  their 
steamships,  keep  their  mines  going,  and  the  wheels  turning  around, 
because  by  running  100  per  cent  they  can  keep  the  overhead  down 
enough  to  justify  that  sacrifice,  and  it  is  good  business  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Let  us  assume  that  all  of  our  exports  go  to  non- 
producing  consuming  countries.  It  must  be  true  that  in  those  coun- 
tries we  meet  and  beat  the  competition  of  the  other  producing  coun- 
tries; and,  therefore,  it  seems  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  to  suppose 
those  countries  are  going  to  be  able  to  send  their  steel  and  iron  in  any" 
great  quantities  into  the  United  States  and  pay  the  freight  rates  and 
undersell  us  here  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  It  does  not  logically  follow  at  all,  because  you  might 
have  a  condition  of  this  kind :  They  have  a  certain  tonnage  available 
for  export.  When  they  have  sold  that  tonnage,  what  sense  would 
there  be  in  depressing  the  prices  in  Africa,  for  instance,  if  there  is 
room  for  their  neighbor,  the  German  or  the  Englishman,  to  get  his 
share  of  the  business,  and  sacrifice  the  values,  thus  robbing  himself 
of  a  profit?  It  is  a  business  proposition,  and  they  are  naturally  in 
touch  with  one  another.  They  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  they 
are  selling  at  what  would  be  regarded  as  a  fair  market  price  to-day. 

Germany  believes  in  stimulating  cooperation  on  the  part  of  sellers. 
They  put  up  prices  and  form  syndicates  and  trusts,  and  those  people 
are  cooperating  wherever  they  can  in  those  markets.  They  are  pur- 
suing the  policy,  in  other  words,  very  much  akin  to  the  policy  the 
Steel  Corporation  is  pursuing  in  this  country,  which  permits  many 
small  concerns  to  live,  which  otherwise  would  be  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence by  competition,  if  there  was  that  disposition. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Our  export  trade  in  steel  and  iron  products  is  a 
matter  of  which,  of  course,  everybody  in  the  United  States  is  proud. 
But  it  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  to  take  away  the  stimulus  given 
by  law  to  increase  the  price  of  steel  and  iron  products  in  our  home 
market,  when  the  industry  is  no  longer  an  infant;  that  our  iron  and 
steel  industry  is  going  to  look  in  the  future  to  its  export  trade,  and 
its  extension  is  coming  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Any  country  that  will  create  the  condition,  as  I 
stated  in  the  early  part  of  my  brief,  that  permits  the  maintenance  of 
a  wage  standard  such  as  we  have,  where  we  are  paying  double  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  abroad,  where  the  standard  of  living  is  high  as 
compared  with  any  other  country  of  industrial  character  we  can  cite, 
and  selling  our  product  to-day,  as  we  have  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  substantially  at  better  prices  than  abroad,  I  do  not  think  the 
American  consumer  has  very  much  to  complain  of.  I  think  there  is 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  producer  who  can  accomplish  that  result, 
to  sell  at  a  less  price  and  pay  more  for  labor. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  If  they  are  selling  for  a  less  price  than  is  paid 
abroad 

Mr.  TOPPING  (interposing).  It  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  We  can  not  get  any  importations? 
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Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  you  are  going  to  be  disappointed  in  your 
revenue  features. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Then  you  are  not  going  to  have  any  competition  if 
there  are  no  importations. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Going  back  to  my  early  argument,  simply  to  retrace 
my  steps  a  bit,  I  say  you  will  not  have  it,  because  when  you  reduce  the 
schedule  we  will  reduce  our  cost  to  meet  it,  because  I  do  not  think 
there  is  enough  to  go  around  in  this  market  for  the  European  pro- 
ducer as  well  as  the  American  producer. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Just  one  question,  somewhat  along  the  line  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  question.  Of  course  you  would  call  the  United  Kingdom 
a  producer? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  billets,  ingots,  and  blooms  are  typical  of 
American  production,  which  includes  the  trend  of  trade? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  presume  you  are  a  member  of  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Association? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  am  a  member  of  the  institute. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  report  of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Associa- 
tion, published  July  12,  1912,  shows  exports  of  billets,  ingots,  and 
blooms  in  1911  to  the  amount  of  234,267  tons. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Of  which  177,074  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  right.     An  unusual  condition. 

Mr.  PALMER.  An  unusual  condition? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes;  an  unusual  condition,  low  prices  here  and  ex- 
traordinary demand  in  England,  due  to  the  stimulated  production 
that  came  from  their  activity  in  shipbuilding  and  various  other  in- 
dustries, which  demand  raw  material  in  excess  of  their  home  supply. 
Germany  shipped  to  them,  and  we  shipped  to  them  to  that  extent. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  the  people  who  buy  that  stuff  over 
there  are  the  same  kind  of  people  that  Mr.  Crawford  represented  this 
morning — manufacturers  who  do  not  produce  raw  material. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  do  not  see  what  difference  that  makes. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  It  only  makes  this  difference;  when  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  finished  material,  who  also  produce  the  raw  material,  have 
a  home  demand,  or  a  foreign  demand  that  takes  up  their  production, 
they  naturally  hold  up  the  small  consumer,  who  is  dependent  upon 
them  for  his  raw  material.  The  result  is  that  the  consumer  goes 
outside  to  protect  himself,  just  as  he  did  in  England  in  this  case  you 
refer  to. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  understand,  but  it  shows  the  American  producer  is 
able  to  sell  his  product  in  the  markets  of  the  other  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  At  times. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  he  actually  does  do  it. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  At  times. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Of  course  he  does  not  do  it  in  the  same  quantity 
every  year,  but  he  does  it  in  about  the  same  proportion  every  year, 
does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  There  is  but  one  producer  that  I  know  of  in  this 
country  who  really  has  succeeded  in  holding  the  foreign  market,  and 
that  is  the  Steel  Corporation.  We  can  not  sell  billets  abroad,  and  I 
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think  we  are  a  fair  representative  independent  company,  using  that 
word  "  independent "'  to  separate  us  from  them,  because  we  have  no 
connection  with  them.  We  have  everything  at  our  command  in  the 
way  of  money,  machinery,  and  ability  (I  mean  ability  down  the  line) 
to  produce  the  stuff  as  cheaply  as  anybody,  but  we  can  not  sell  them 
in  England  and  make  any  money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  in  the  foreign  trade,  however? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  We  are  not. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Not  at  all  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  There  are  independent  concerns  that  are  in  the  for- 
eign trade  very  largely? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  not,  except  on  specialties. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  Bethlehem  Co.  is  one. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes;  but  what  do  they  sell? 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  sell  their  product  abroad. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  But  what  do  they  consist  of?  Guns,  armament, 
armor  plate,  forgings,  special  steels,  where  Quality  and  excellence 
command  a  premium,  that  tie  in  with  some  of  tneir  special  equipment 
they  sell  to  the  navies  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  not  that  the  very  explanation  of  the  ability  of  the 
American  manufacturer  to  sell  his  product  in  the  world  ?  The  Amer- 
ican product  possesses  superiority,  and  the  foreigner  will  have  it. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  But  you  make  this  distinction;  you  are  comparing 
billets,  an  article  that  sells  in  this  country  for  three  or  four  dollars 
a  ton,  with  stuff  worth  several  hundred  dollars,  and  where  the  ques- 
tion of  efficiency  is  the  factor. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  spoke  of  billets,  because  I  happened  to  have  the 
figures  as  to  the  amount  exported  from  this  country  into  Great 
Britain.  Of  course  all  steel  and  iron  in  your  line  are  not  confined  to 
any  real  stability.  On  the  contrary  the  exports  in  the  last  year  of 
all  forms,  from  pig  iron  up  to  and  including  wire,  up  through  bil- 
lets, rails,  ingots,  blooms,  and  so  on,  amounted  to  approximately 
$70,000,000. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  as  Mr.  Harrison  said,  the  total  amounted  to 
$250,000,000  in  the  steel  and  iron  trade.  Several  kinds  of  steel  and 
iron  products  went  abroad  last  year.  They  went  into  producing 
countries  in  large  quantities,  just  as  they  went  into  nonproducing 
countries. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  you  are  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
show  the  data  to  sustain  that  claim. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  have  shown  it  as  far  as  ingots  and  blooms  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Only  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  as  far  as  billets  are  concerned. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  know.  But  to  put  it  up  in  a  substantial  way,  to 
what  other  producing  countries  can  you  show  exports  of  finished 
steel  from  this  country?  You  will  surprise  me  if  you  can. 

Mr.  PALMER.  This  report  covers  pig  iron  in  1911,  and  shows  that 
over  8.000  tons  went  to  Canada. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Are  you  reading  from  Mr.  Swank's  report  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes;  7,110  tons  to  Italy;  1,122  tons  to  Cuba,  and 
so  on. 
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Mr.  TOPPING.  Italy  is  a  very  small  producer.  We  would  not  call 
Italy  a  producing  country. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Steel  billets,  ingots,  and  blooms,  which  I  have  read, 
practically  all  go  to  producing  countries;  8,800  tons  went  to  Can- 
ada. Do  you  call  Canada  a  producing  country  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  To  a  nominal  extent,  but  she  is  not  self-contained  in 
her  production. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  to  say,  she  has  a  good  market. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Because  she  is  a  young,  growing  country,  and  she 
consumes  far  in  excess  of  her  output. 

Mr.  PALMER.  She  got  more  rails  than  any  other  country. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Canada  produced  about  1.2  per  cent  of  the  world's 
production  of  steel  for  the  year  of  1910.  You  would  not  call  her 
much  of  a  producing  country? 

Mr.  PALMER.  No. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Italy  produced  2.2  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  Canada  took  more  American  rails  than  any 
other  country. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  She  took  them  under  the  dumping  clause. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  structural  shapes,  Canada  is  also  your  largest 
customer  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  For  the  reason  that  she  is  growing  rapidly;  she 
has  been  constructing  a  governmental  railroad  that  requires  struc- 
tural steel  for  bridges,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  uses;  she  is 
opening  new  territory  constantly,  and  what  not. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  about  wire? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  The  same  reasons  apply. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Your  wire  goes  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Take  Winnipeg,  the  growth  in  that  section  is  simply 
phenomenal. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Of  iron  ore,  768,000  tons  went  to  Canada.  That  is 
all  I  have  here. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  As  against  your  statement  it  is  interesting  to  note — 

Mr.  PALMER.  Not  my  statement;  Mr.  Swank's  report. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  As  against  the  statement  you  read  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  producing  countries,  I  just  happen  to  have  before  me  the 
following : 

Of  the  production  of  the  world  in  steel,  the  United  States  represents  about 
43  per  cent;  Germany,  22.66  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  10.82  per  cent;  France, 
5.76  per  cent;  Belgium,  3.27  per  cent;  Austria,  2.57  per  cent;  Hungary,  1 
per  cent 

I  am  much  surprised  to  see  Russia  shows  5  per  cent.  It  is  a  big 
territory,  of  course.  All  the  balance  of  them  are  practically  nil. 
They  are  so  small  they  do  not  amount  to  anything;  those  make  up 
60,000,000  tons,  substantially  the  production"  of  the  world,  for  the 
year  1910. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  We  export  at 
all  times  of  iron  and  steel  products  a  great  deal  more  to  Canada  than 
Great  Britain  does,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  I  have 
not  the  facts  before  me.  That  might  be  true. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  If  you  are  speaking  of  the  facts,  I  am  not  surprised 
it  is  so. 
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Mr.  KITCHTN.  Great  Britain  is  the  greatest  exporting  nation  of 
steel  and  iron  products  of  any  foreign  country  ? . 

Mr.  TOPPING.  No;  Germany  is. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Are  you  sure  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Germany  produces  23  per  cent  of  the  world's  output 
and  Great  Britain  10  per  cent,  and  both  of  those  countries  export 
about  half  of  their  output. 

Mr.  KITCHEN.  Great  Britain  is  your  greatest  competitor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  No;  I  can  not  sustain  that  claim. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  mean  as  to  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  No;  you  can  not  sustain  that  argument,  when  they 
produce  about  half  of  what  Germany  produces.  The  largest  pro- 
ducer would  be  our  greatest  competitor,  naturally. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  All  right.  Canada  in  1910  imported  iron  and  steel 
products  from  this  country  amounting  to  $48,040,000. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  from  the  records. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  This  is  the  Canadian  Year  Book,  published  by  the 
Canadian  Government. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  England  sold  to  Canada  of  these  same  products, 
iron  and  steel,  $8,391,000  worth  in  1906  and  $11,212,000  worth  in 
1910,  while  the  United  States  sold  to  her  $34,529,000  worth  in  1906 
and  $48,040.000  in  1910.  Now,  if  we  can  go  to  Canada  with  a  33£ 
per  cent  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  England,  and  sell  to  the  Cana- 
dians all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  products,  from  four  to  five  times  as 
much  annually,  is  it  possible  for  England  to  compete  with  the  steel 
industry  here  in  our  home  markets  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  It  is,  and  it  is  an  easy  proposition  if  you  just  stop 
to  consider  two  things. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Let  us  see ;  I  want  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  admitted  in  my  talks  with  your  chairman  that  in 
the  interior  markets,  under  the  bill  proposed,  I  do  not  think  seriously 
of  competition.  Along  the  Pacific  coast  and  along  the  the  Atlantic 
coast  sections  we  have  English  competition  on  account  of  carrying 
their  products  as  ballast,  for  it  is  much  more  profitable  for  a  vessel 
to  carry  steel  in  some  form  than  it  is  to  carry  water,  which  often- 
times is  necessary  when  they  can  not  get  heavy  stuff  for  return  cargo. 
Therefore,  the  American  manufacturer  who  produces  the  stuff  in  the 
South,  in  the  Birmingham  district,  or  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  or  in 
the  Chicago  district,  in  bringing  that  stuff  to  the  seaboard  in  com- 
petition and  carrying  this  export  rail  freight,  along  this  border  of 
salt  water  front,  would  find  that  competition,  which  you  refer  to  in 
England,  a  serious  thing;  and  when  you  come  to  interior  Canada,  so 
far  as  the  situation  at  Chicago  is  concerned,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion by  ocean  and  rail  to  these  interior  points,  like  Winnipeg,  where 
a  great  development  has  taken  place,  just  as  in  our  own  country,  we 
have  that  difference  in  freight  rates  to  a  certain  extent.  But  that  is 
not  all;  you  must  consider  the  ability  of  our  people  to  get  it  to  the 
consumer  more  quickly  as  against  the  long  haul  from  England.  It  is 
a  long  distance  across  the  ocean,  and  then  there  is  the  transfer  that 
is  required  to  make  delivery,  the  transfer  at  the  Erie  points.  They 
also  have  to  rehandle  that  material,  and  that  puts  some  of  the 
products  in  bad  shape  from  the  rehandling. 
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Mr.  KITCHIN.  Our  own  homo  people  have  equally  the  inducement 
of  quick  shipment,  just  the  same  as  the  people  in  Canada,  and  this 
would  give  you  the  same  advantage  over  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  At  seacoast  points,  they  get  it  just  as  quickly  as  along 
the  interior  to  the  water  front.  But  what  I  can  not  gef  through  my 
head  is  this,  why  you  gentlemen  want  to  expose  the  markets  along  the 
seacoast  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  your  revenue. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  can  not  understand  your  claim  that  in  iron  and 
steel  products  the  importations  under  the  bill  of  last  session  would 
be  increased  to  only  1  per  cent  of  our  production. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Because  we  will  be  compelled  to  protect  our  markets 
by  reducing  our  costs  at  the  expense  of  profits  and  labor  until  we 
made  a  situation  of  competition.  That  is  why.  There  would  be  an 
interim.  We  would  suffer,  and  the  Government  revenue  would  tem- 
porarily increase,  but  I  may  say  that  you  can  not  afford  to  increase 
your  revenues  at  the  expense  of  prosperity,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  This  increase  of  less  than  1  per  cent  of  importa- 
tions— 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  importation,  to  become  practicable  to  meet  your 
argument,  you  have  to  bring  it  up  to  more  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  mean  less  than  1  per  cent  of  our  production. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  does  not  amount  to  anything  now,  because  you 
have  an  unusual  condition. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Every  gentleman  who  has  appeared  here  seems  to 
think  that  this  would  not  hurt  now. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  But  in  the  near  future,  and  I  notice  in  all  of  the 
tariff  reductions  since  1883  that  same  fear  of  reduction  w7as  in  "  the 
near  future,"  but  that  near  future  never  did  come  in  which  these 
disastrous  conditions  were  to  come  upon  us. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  When  I  first  went  into  the  iron  business  there  used 
to  be  frequent  occasions  when  material  was  shipped  from  abroad 
into  the  Chicago  market,  coming  through  Canada,  down  the  Canal, 
and  I  saw  iron  bars  along  Lake  Street  away  back  in  1878.  I  went 
into  the  iron  business  in  1878,  and  I  can  well  remember  seeing  im- 
ported material  in  all  of  these  warehouses  along  the  water  front 
in  New  York  and  in  Chicago.  We  had  a  merry  struggle  for  exist- 
ence during  the  period  when  that  stuff  was  coming  in,  but  it  did  not 
long  continue,  fortunately.  The  protective  tariff  system  changed 
all  that  until  it  was  again  removed  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  JAMES.  In  other  words,  the  reason  you  recommended  that  re- 
duction was  not  that  it  would  lower  the  price  of  your  product,  or 
that  it  would  increase  the  revenue,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  that  it 
would  appease  the  clamor  throughout  the  country  for  a  reduction 
of  these  enormous  tariff  rates  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Not  exactly  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  JAMES.  That  is  practically  true? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Well,  I  would  rather  put  my  answer  in  my  own 
words,  if  you  please.  You  are  framing  a  reply  for  me,  and  my  reply 
would  be  different.  I  would  say  to  not  only  satisfy  the  public  de- 
mand for  a  revision  downward,  but  when  you  did  protect  the  public 
or  the  consumer  under  certain  market  conditions,  where  we  ought 
to  have  fair  protection,  and  as  it  did  not  hurt  ourselves,  it  would 
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be  common  sense  to  recommend  it.  That  same  condition  does  not 
obtain  to-day,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  JAMES.  If  I  remember  correctly,  you  said  you  were  selling 
abroad  no  cheaper  than  you  were  at  home. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  We  are  not  selling  anything  abroad. 

Mr.  JAMES.  I  mean  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  in  some  cases  they  are  selling  abroad  higher 
to-day ;  so  I  am  told.  I  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  and  this  tariff  schedule  is  reduced, 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  immediately  reduce  the 
prices  here  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  JAMES.  In  order  to  hold  the  home  market  against  the  for- 
eigner? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  said  we  would  reduce  that  when  we  had  a  reason 
abroad  which  called  for  that — an  invasion  of  our  markets, 

Mr.  JAMES.  How  could  that  be  possible  if  you  beat  the  foreigner 
over  there,  and  are  not  selling  abroad  any  cheaper  than  you  are  at 
home? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Just  assume  that  you  would  disturb  the  supply  and 
demand  situation  and  lessen  the  demand  throughout  the  world.  The 
European  manufacturer  would  take  advantage  of  that  condition  in 
order  to  maintain  full  operation,  particularly  the  German,  who  is 
supported  in  that  position  by  the  Government  itself,  because  they 
combine  everything  there  and  use  Government  influence  to  bring 
about  the  employment  of  labor,  and  use  Government  means  of  trans- 
portation to  cheapen  the  cost  of  manufacture.  If  German  labor  gets 
out  of  employment,  perhaps  for  reasons  of  socialism,  to  keep  down 
that  and  to  keep  labor  satisfied,  the  German  Government  has  thought 
it  wise  to  look  after  their  people;  and  we  ask,  with  conditions  of 
that  kind  existing,  that  lessen  the  demand  abroad,  with  the  produc- 
tion growing  in  Germany,  why  should  we  not  have  saved  to  us  our 
markets,  why  should  we  give  up  these  markets  to  the  German  laborer, 
to  the  exclusion  of  our  own  labor,  and  why  should  we  give  up  any 
portion  of  the  business  in  favor  of  the  German  manufacturer  ?  It  is 
not  the  German  manufacturer  who  supports  this  Government,  but 
the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  There  is  an  extremely  high  tariff  on  these  steel 
products. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Fairly  high. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  To  protect  our  industry  against  the  foreigners? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  the  presumption. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  All  of  these  gentlemen  want  to  be  protected  against 
everything.  What  I  do  not  understand  is  why  it  is  that  Germany 
has  a  high  tariff  to  protect  her  people  against  high  American  wages, 
and  we  have  a  high  tariff  to  protect  our  people  against  German  low 
wages. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Because,  I  think,  Germany's  motive  is  to  protect  her 
markets  against  dumping  from  anjr  other  country,  where  conditions 
might  represent  a  reverse  situation,  and  where  production  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand. 
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Mr.  KITCHIN.  Does  not  that  prove  that  the  tariff  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  wages  of  labor?  Germany  has  a  tariff  to  protect  her 
cheap  labor  against  our  high-priced  labor,  and  we  have  a  tariff  to 
protect  our  high-priced  labor  against  the  German  cheap  labor.  Ger- 
many has  the  highest  tariff  of  any  foreign  country  and  the  lowest 
priced  labor.  That  shows  that  a  protective  tariff  is  not  a  panacea 
for  low  wages,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  You  are  wrong  about  Germany  having  the  highest 
tariff.  France  has  a  much  higher  tariff. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Germany  has  a  much  higher 
tariff.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  My  recollection  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Modern  Tariff  Systems,  published  by  the  depart- 
ment in  1902 

Mr.  TOPPING.  It  is  in  this  bill.  That  is  where  I  got  my  informa- 
tion, right  at  the  back  of  this  book. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Germany  has  a  higher  general  tariff. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  in  the  back  part  of  your  book  here.  Start 
at  page  86  of  the  House  Report  and  you  will  get  the  details  there. 
You  will  accept  your  own  figures,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Well,  if  we  made  them  they  are  right. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  The  present  rate  of  France  is  about  25.6  per  cent  on 
billets,  bars,  rods,  and  so  forth,  whereas  Germany  shows  13.4.  I 
think  that  proves  my  recollection  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  her  tariffs  are  a  great  deal 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Your  statement  may  be 
correct  as  to  one  or  two  articles,  but  hers  is  the  highest  taken  as  a 
whole  on  all  the  schedules.  I  am  applying  that  to  the  proposition 
that  a  high  protective  tariff  is  not  concomitant  with  high  wages. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  You  are  not  calling  the  Payne  bill  a  high  protective 
tariff  bill,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  the  metal  tariff,  Schedule  C  ? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  It  is  very  high;  ranging  on  hundreds  of  articles 
from  20  per  cent  to  over  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Not  in  that  bill.  It  has  been  very  clearly  shown 
that  for  several  years  at  least,  under  even  that  protective  bill,  which 
you  maintain  is  a  high  protective  bill,  the  consumer  in  this  country 
has  not  suffered. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thought  when  I  came  in  here  and  looked  around 
that  I  was  a  very  small  minority  of  the  committee.  Since  I  have 
heard  your  talk  to-night  I  think  perhaps  you  and  I  constitute  a 
majority. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  want  to  dissent  most  emphatically  from  one  state- 
ment that  has  been  made.  I  want  to  enter  my  protest  right  now 
against  the  proposition  advanced  here  to-night  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee  that  it  is  necessary  to  surrender  a  material  portion, 
which,  I  think,  has  been  stated  at  25  per  cent  several  times — 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  the  American  markets  to  foreign  producers  to  raise 
revenue  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  HILL.  The  Payne  tariff  bill  in  the  first  year  gave  us  a  sur- 
plus of  over  $15,000,000.  It  was  not  necessary  to  reduce  it  on  that 
account,  was  it? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  To  raise  revenue? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  1911  it  gave  a  surplus  of  $47,000,000.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  reduce  it  last  year  to  raise  revenue  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  1912  it  gave  a  surplus  of  $37,000,000.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  reduce  it  in  order  to  raise  revenue? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  my  view  of  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  giving  a  surplus  now. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  About  $27,000,000, 1  believe,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  is  yet  for  1913. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  about  the  estimate,  as  I  have  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  For  the  fiscal  year  1912  it  gave  a  surplus  of  $37,000,000, 
so  that  in  this  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  do  you  not  think 
we  ought  to  meet  it  squarely  and  not  put  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  revenue  and  that  we  should  surrender  a  portion 
of  the  American  market  to  foreign  producers? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  That  is  the  force  of  my  argument  as  presented  in 
the  brief. 

Mr.  HILL.  If  we  wanted  to  raise  revenue,  we  could  raise  more  than 
the  whole  amount  of  tariff  taxation  by  an  internal-revenue  tax  on 
tobacco  and  then  not  equal  the  rate  of  tax  on  tobacco  in  England. 
Under  such  circumstances  is  it  necessary  to  expose  the  American 
market  to  foreign  competition  to  raise  revenue? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  paid  the  expenses  of  the  Spanish  War  without 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  tariff,  except  on  tea,  by  internal-revenue 
taxation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  this  thing  to  raise  revenue,  is  it? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  would  think  not.  You  are  not  confined  to  this 
one  thing  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  That  is  certain. 

Mr.  HILL.  According  to  these  figures — and  they  are  correct,  for, 
as  my  friend  from  North  Carolina  has  said,  they  are  Democratic 
figures  and  taken  from  the  report  of  their  committee 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  No;  let  me  correct  that.  They  are  not.  They  have 
simply  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  questions  that  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Topping  now 
are  based  on  figures  secured  from  the  Democratic  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  We  simply  appended  that  to  our  report. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  can  just  as  well  ask  you  this  question  directly  from 
the  report  of  the  committee,  as  I  have  it  here,  as  to  the  figures  tabu- 
lated from  the  reports  of  the  committee. 

This  proposed  chemical  schedule  which  we  have  under  considera- 
tion estimates  increased  chemical  importations  of  $3,899,151,  with  an 
increase  of  duty  of  2.64  per  cent  and  an  increase  of  revenue  of 
$3,095,549.  They  are  taking  more  than  $40,000,000  worth  of  raw 
materials  coming  in  free  under  the  Payne  bill  and  getting  revenue  on 
them  by  putting  them  on  the  dutiable  list.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
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do  that  in  order  to  raise  revenue.  What  effect  would  that  have,  in 
your  judgment,  on  the  chemical  industry?  Would  it  help  it? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  know  ho\v  it 
would  affect  it.  I  should  think  it  would  not  help  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  According  to  the  Democratic  report  in  this  bill  which 
I  have — and  few  people  in  this  country  know  more  about  this  than 
you  do — there  would  be  an  increase  in  importations  in  the  proposed 
metal  schedule  of  about  $25,000,000.  Will  that  help  the  steel  indus- 
try in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  State  that  again,  please. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  exact  figures  are  $24,815,801.  Would  it  help  the 
steel  industry  to  bring  that  in  from  abroad? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  HILL.  To  raise  revenue,  and  yet  the  committee  itself  says  that 
they  lose  $823,597  of  revenue;  so  it  can  not  be  for  that  purpose, 
can  it? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  am  pretty  squarely  on  record  in  line  with  your 
ideas. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  proposed  wool  schedule  shows  an  increase  of  im- 
portations under  their  estimate  of  $63,831.000,  with  a  loss  of  revenue 
of  $1,348,349.  That  does  not  help  the  woolen  industry,  does  it? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  would  have  to  say  no. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  proposed  cotton  schedule,  according  to  Democratic 
records,  shows  an  increase  of  importations  of  $10,746,358,  with  a  loss 
of  revenue  of  $3,074,801.  I  do  not  believe  they  intend  to  offer  the  free 
list  bill  again,  which  exposes  to  the  competition  of  the  world  more 
than  five  billions  of  American  products,  with  no  restriction  against 
foreign  competition.  I  want  to  add  this,  to  make  a  summary :  Is  it 
justifiable  to  make  an  excuse — no,  I  will  not  say  an  excuse,  because  I 
think  these  gentlemen  are  honest  in  their  views — but  to  give  as  a  rea- 
son for  this  legislation  that  there  should  be  imported  each  year  under 
these  five  schedules,  including  sugar,  an  increased  importation  of 
$143,612,990,  with  a  net  loss  of  revenue  of  $64,880,147?  And  if  it 
is  not  for  revenue,  can  it  be  toward  aiding  the  prosperity  of  this 
country  that  that  should  be  done?  By  my  calculations  this  increase 
in  these  four  schedules  will  not  only  lower  wages,  but  will  absolutely 
put  out  of  work  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

Now,  is  that  going  to  be  helpful  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  JAMES.  Before  you  answer  that,  Mr.  Topping,  we  will  require 
that  Mr.  Hill  be  sworn  about  that. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  would  like  you  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  that  policy  upon  those  four  schedules. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  would  answer  all  of  your  questions  with  a  reply  of 
this  character:  My  brief  and  my  argument  are  lined  up  to  this 
thought,  Mr.  Hill,  that  it  is  poor  business  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  raise  a  few  paltry  million  dollars  out 
of  Schedule  C  and  expose  400,000  workers,  with  a  pay  roll  of  $322,- 
000,000  or  thereabouts,  to  a  possible  reduction  in  wages  that  would 
amount  to  two  or  three  times  the  total  revenue  involved  in  Sched- 
ule C. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  suppose  to  do  that  would  mean  a  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenue,  would  not  that  add  to  the  force  of  your  argument? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  It  certainly  would. 
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Mr.  HILL.  So  far  as  competition  is  concerned,  we  imported  last 
year  $1,650,000,000  of  foreign  prodiu-ts  into  this  country.  Is  not 
that  reasonable  competition? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  You  can  not.  as  I  claim  in  that  statement,  and  as  I 
have  argued,  increase  revenues  through  the  customhouses  unless  you 
have  prosperous  conditions  in  the  country. 

Mr.  HILL.  Absolutely.  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  whole  subject 
right  there. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Hill  has  gotten  through  with  that 
speech.  He  has  made  that  speech  in  every  county  in  Connecticut, 
and  then  the  State  of  Connecticut  went  against  him. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  And  I  made  that  same  speech  in  North  Carolina, 
where  I  have  a  plantation. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  was  very  much  more  consistent  in  doing  that  than 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  made  speeches  the  other  way,  and  have 
since  been  here  asking  for  protection. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  One  moment,  Mr.  Topping.  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  in  order  to  keep  the  record  straight.  You  spoke  about  the 
results  to  the  iron  and  steel  business  under  the  Wilson  bill.  Do  you 
not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Wilson  bill  and  the  Dingle}' 
bill  were  just  about  the  same  as  to  the  tariff  on  the  iron  and  steel 
schedule,  and  Mr.  Dingley,  in  opening  debate  in  the  House  on  the 
Dingley  bill,  stated  that  they  practically  made  no  changes  in  the  iron 
and  steel  schedule  from  the  Wilson  bill?  Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  made  that  statement,  and  what  I  had  in  mind  was 
this,  that  under  a  low  schedule,  a  revenue  schedule,  you  are  going  to 
disturb  business,  whereas  under  a  higher  schedule  business  has  con- 
fidence, and  you  secure  revenue  thereby.  That  is  what  I  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Really,  the  truth  about  it  now 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  know  what  you  say  to  be  substantially  true. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  truth  about  the  matter  is  that  in  1893,  1894, 
1895,  and  up  to  1900,  there  was  a  period  of  depression  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  the  world  over,  regardless  of  tariffs  here  or  else- 
where, was  there  not? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  We  had  a  serious  depression  in  1893  and  1894. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  world  over? 

Mr.  TOPPING.  It  applied  pretty  broadly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  are  much  obliged  to  vou,  Mr.  Topping. 

Mr.  TOPPING.  I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your  courtesy 
and  your  kindness  in  giving  me  so  much  of  your  time,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  shown  me. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  pay  rolls,  Sept.  16  to  SO,  1912. 


Works. 

Percentage  of— 

Average  rate  per 
hour. 

Skilled. 

Common 
and 
semi- 
skilled. 

Skilled. 

Common 
and 
semi- 
skilled. 

Northern  Ore  Mines  l  

66.8 

21.8 
12.9 
12.0 

40.2 
43.6 
38.1 
66.6 
36.3 
48.4 

33.5 
53.1 
42.7 
43.4 
27.0 
32.4 

33.2 

78.2 
87.1 
88.0 

59.8 
56.4 
61.9 
33.4 
63.7 
51.6 

66.5 
46.9 
67.3 
56.6 
73.0 
67.6 

$0.288 

.292 
.270 
.282 

.263 
.262 
.270 
.276 
.314 
.292 

.328 
.375 
.381 
.387 
.361 
.250 

$0.217 

.260 
.262 
.246 

.185 
.216 
.194 
.229 
.216 
.200 

.185 
.184 
.208 
.197 
.181 
.200 

Northern  Coal  &  Coke: 
Republic  

Martin                            .         

Atcheson                    

Northern  furnaces: 
Haselton                  

Atlantic     »  

Hall                                 

Bessemer  steel  plant         .      .  

Open-hearth  steel  plant  

Rolling  mills: 
Brown-Bonnell  

M&honing  Valley  '  

Sylvan              .         

Tube  works          

Shafting  works  

i  Pay  roll  month  of  August,  1912. 


EXHIBIT  B. 

NEW  YORK,  January  1,  1909. 
Hon.  SERENO  E.  PAYNE, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  On  November  25,  1908,  I  appeared  before  your  committee  in  response 
to  their  request  to  address  them  on  the  suoject  of  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  relative 
to  tariff  revision,  but,  for  reasons  stated  then,  I  requested  further  time  to  more  thor- 
oughly consider  the  subject,  and  also  the  privilege  of  submitting  my  views  in  the  form 
of  a  brief. 

In  addressing  you  now  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  products  in  which  I  am  directly 
interested  and  concerning  which  I  have  direct  information,  rather  than  to  the  exclu- 
sive subject  of  billets  and  bars,  to  which  I  had  been  invited  to  confine  myself.  The 
products  I  shall  now  consider  are  pig  iron,  steel  ingots,  billets,  slabs,  steel  bars,  bar 
iron,  spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  and  polished  shafting.  These  products  are  covered  under 
the  Dingley  bill  by  paragraphs  Nos.  122,  123,  130,  135,  141,  145,  and  163. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

The  magnitude  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  perhaps  common  knowledge,  but  a 
few  statistical  figures  may  be  pertinent.  The  census  report  for  1905  states  that  the 
capital  invested  is  $992,774,034;  the  number  of  men  employed,  242,740;  the  amount 
of  wages  paid,  $141,439,906. 

These  enormous  totals,  however,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  give  the  iron  and  steel 
interests  credit  for  growth  since  1905,  or  for  the  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
mines,  steamships,  and  industrial  railways,  and  must  also  have  excluded  such  capital 
as  bonds.  Taking  as  a  basis  for  an  estimate  the  average  capital,  men  employed,  and 
wages  paid  from  a  number  of  representative  companies  producing  iron  and  steel,  and 
working  out  averages  and  applying  the  figures  to  the  entire  production  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  estimated  that  total  capital  invested  is  $2,278,321,891.82;  total  number  of 
employees  442,608;  total  wages  paid,  $306,116,907.02;  average  per  annum  per  man, 
$691.62;  average  per  day  (250  days)  $2.76. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  alone  having  invested  over  $1,400,000,000,  with 
an  annual  pay  roll  of  over  $160,000,000. 

By  a  similar  computation  of  averages  the  cash  disbursement  to  capital  for  1907  was 
$70,830,362.86  (5^  per  cent),  and  to  labor  for  1907  $306,116.907.02,  labor  having 
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received  over  332  per  cent  in  excess  of  capital.  The  company  which  I  represent  paid 
its  capital  approximately  $1,071,000  (5f  per  cent),  and  its  labor  $5,832,000,  or  approx- 
imately 444  per  cent  in  excess  of  its  stockholders,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
estimates  presented  have  been  conservatively  calculated. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  estimated  average  dividend  payments  of  less  than  6  per 
cent  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  American  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  companies, 
the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Iron  Age,  January  14,  1909,  issue,  states  that  the  aver- 
age dividends  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  13  of  the  largest  German  manufacturing 
companies  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  year  1907  was  13.66  per  cent  and  for  the  year  1908 
the  average  was  11.89  per  cent. 

MONOPOLY. 

There  is  no  monopoly  maintained  in  iron  and  steel.  Mr.  J.  M.  Swank,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Association,  in  tabulations  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  business, 
reports  as  a  total  190  blast-furnace  companies  and  277  steel  works  and  rolling-mill 
companies.  The  total  production  of  the  country  and  the  production  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  for  1907  is  submitted  in  detail  herewith: 

Production  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  steel  work,  and  finished  rolling-mill  products,  year  1907 

[Gross  tons.) 


Total. 

United 
States 
Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

Inde- 
pendent 
companies. 

Per- 
centage 
United 
States 
steel. 

Iron  ore        

51,720,619 
25,781,3r,l 
22..r>59.477 
1.940,352 
2,017,583 
2,660,060 
1,588,772 
514,775 
5,032,652 
618,347 
58,000 
1,802,627 
3,  633,  654 

23,980,558 
11.42-2.795 
13,342,992 
1,066,727 
1,443,191 
877,682 

\  1,070,752 

1,937,247 
370,000 
30,000 
1,174,629 
1,879,985 

27,740,061 
14,358,566 
9,  216,  485 
873,  (125 
574,  392 
1,782,378 

1,030,795 

3,095,405 
246.  347 
28,000 
627,998 
1,  753,  669 

46.3 
44.3 
59.1 
54.9 
71.5 
33.0 

50.0 

38.5 
60.0 
51.7 
65.1 
51.7 

Pig  iron     

Ingots  Bessemer  open-hearth  

Structural  shapes  ."  

Wire  and  wire  rods  

Plates        

Sheets  

Tin  plate  and  terneplate    

Bars  and  similar  rolled  product  

Hoops  and  bands  

Cotton  ties  

Pipe  and  tubular  Roods  

Rails,  Bessemer  open-hearth,  and  iron  

119,926,279 

58,598,558 

61,327,721 

48.8 

SUMMARY. 


Total  iron  ore  

51,720,619 

23,980,558 

27,740  061 

46  3 

25,781,361 

11  422  795 

14  358  566 

44  3 

22,559,447 

13,  342,  992 

9  216  485 

59  1 

Total  finished  product  

19,  864,  822 

9,  852,  213 

10  012  609 

49  5 

NOTE. — This  statement  is  partly  compiled  from  data  published  by  the  United  States  Government  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  from  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  noted  that  over  one-half  the  production  is  by 
independent  iron  and  steel  companies,  which  insures  sufficient  general  competition 
to  influence  fair  prices.  Business  generally  has  prospered  under  the  Dingley  bill, 
this  being  particularly  true  of  industries  dependent  upon  finished  iron  and  steel  as 
raw  material.  As  an  instance  of  this  prosperity,  the  farm-machinery  manufacturers 
(who  are  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  iron  and  steel)  will  serve  as  an  illustration, 
this  industry  not  only  supplying  our  enormous  home  demand  for  farm  machinery 
but  at  prices  which  enabled  them  to  command  the  markets  of  the  world,  Govern- 
ment reports  showing  a  growth  of  farm-machinery  exports  from  1897  of  $5,302,877  to 
$25,597,272  in  1907,  an  increase  of  approximately  400  per  cent  in  10  years. 

Imports  and  exports  under  the  present  law  are  rather  evenly  balanced. 

For  the  year  1907,  imports,  1,891,526  tons;  for  the  year  1907,  exports,  1,362,575  tons. 

The  heaviest  items  of  import  are  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  bar  steel,  billets,  and  blooms,  and 
these  items  are  among  those  of  smallest  export. 

At  the  present  level  of  prices  in  domestic  markets  some  producers  are  not  realizing  a 
fair  profit  and  some  will  show  losses,  but,  low  as  prices  are,  importations  offer  some  price 
advantages  to  consumers  at  seaboard,  this  being  particularly  true  of  the  Pacific  and 
Gulf  coasts.  If  this  advantage  is  increased  Government  revenue  may  be  increased, 
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but,  if  so,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  home  production  and  at  a  loss  to  labor  in  wages, 
which  would  quickly  be  felt  in  those  markets  which  supply  to  labor  the  necessities 
of  life. 

As  was  previously  stated,  lal»or  received  in  wages  during  the  year  1907  approxi- 
mately $306.000,000  and,  should  there  be  a  revision  of  the  tariff  sufficiently  radical 
to  force  a  reduction  in  the  present  wage  schedule  of  even  one-third,  it  would  mean  a 
loss  to  labor  of  over  $100,000,000,  which  now  goes  to  enrich  the  farmer  and  others 
who  supply  to  labor  the  necessities  of  life. 

Managing  ability  and  brains  can  not  overcome  existing  wage  differences.  We  do 
now,  and  would  continue  to,  to  minimize  the  amount  of  labor  employed,  but  geo- 
graphical advantages  abroad,  resulting  in  short  inland  haulage,  with  water  routes  to 
large  markets  and  low  cost  of  assembling  materials  for  manufacture,  would  all  com- 
bine to  force  our  labor  to  extreme  rates  if  our  markets  are  exposed  to  radical  tariff  reduc- 
tions. Of  the  total  export  tonnage  shown  by  Government  reports  of  1,300,000  tons, 
over  1,000,000  tons  were  exported  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  the  balance 
was  largely  made  up  of  shipments  to  markets  where  first  cost  was  not  the  determining 
factor. 

The  export  policy  of  the  large  companies  has  tended  to  steady  home  markets,  to 
secure  maximum  production,  minimum  costs,  and,  incidentally,  to  furnish  labor 
fullest  employment,  even  though  net  profits  were  sacrificed  at  times.  As  a  general 
proposition,  however,  the  small  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  can  not  sell  abroad 
without  loss,  and  there  are  but  few  companies  who  could  afford  to  maintain  an  export 
business  at  a  loss,  as  it  would  require  an  enormous  volume  of  profitable  domestic 
business  to  absorb  export  losses— as  do  the  foreign  export  pools  and  syndicates — with- 
out too  seriously  affecting  averages  and  profits. 

Foreign  competition  can  not  be  measured  by  cost  of  production  atone,  as  under  the 
influence  of  legalized  syndicates  or  trust  agreements  the  foreign  producer  follows  a 
policy  of  extreme  aggression,  and  to  this  policy  governmental  railroads  and  subsidized 
steamship  lines  contribute.  So  destructive  has  this  character  of  competition  become, 
even  to  England,  that  an  English  writer — Mr.  T.  Good,  in  Cassier's  Magazine  for 
November,  1908-yStates: 

"As  an  illustration  of  an  incident  of  losses  incurred  on  exports,  that  on  an  operation 
for  six  months,  a  wire-rod  syndicate  reported  domestic  profit  of  58,000  pounds  sterling 
and  loss  on  exports  of  42,000  pounds  sterling  (over  $203,000)." 

Further  reference  to  this  feature  of  competition  is  made  in  a  market  report  of  the 
Dusseldorf  correspondent  of  the  London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  for  March  20, 
1908,  which  states  that  the  home  and  export  prices  which  prevailed  in  Germany  in 
that  month  for  leading  articles  of  iron  and  steel  were: 


Approxi- 

mate dif- 

Articles. 

Home 
price. 

Export 
price. 

ference, 
United 
States 

equiva- 

lent. 

«.     d.  s. 

*.    s. 

122    6-125 

109 

S3.  84 

92    6 

74 

4.44 

Billets                   

100    0 

76 

5.76 

Steel  bars    

102    6 

78-79 

5.52 

The  same  correspondent  writes  to  the  Review  for  November  27,  1908,  as  follows: 
"The  Wire  Rod  Syndicate,  which  has  already  paid  a  bounty  of  16s.  6d.  ($3.96)  per 
ton  to  consumers  who  work  for  the  export  market,  has  just  informed  them  that  the 
payment  will  be  increased  by  5s.  ($1.20)  per  ton  in  order  to  stimulate  the  export 
trade.  Converted  into  drawn  wire,  the  former  works  out  at  18s.  2d.  per  ton,  and  the 
Is.  6d.  paid  by  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate  brings  the  present  total  to 
19s.  8d.,  while  the  increased  payment  now  decided  upon  will  raise  the  bounty  to  24s. 
8d.  per  ton  (or  $5.99). 

The  British  consul  general  at  Frankfort — Sir  Oppenheimer's  report  for  1907 — also 
shows  a  large  difference  between  the  export  and  home-consumption  price  in  Germany 
and  Belgium;  rates  in  favor  of  export  sales  on  coal  of  1  mark  50  pfennigs;  pig  iron, 
4  marks  86  pfennigs;  billets  and  semifinished  steel,  15  marks;  structural  material,  20 
marks.  These  differentials  increase  or  decrease  as  trade  conditions  suggest.  Dur- 
ing 1907  German  differential  on  semifinished  steel  showed  a  difference  of  10  marks 
(approximately  $2.40);  in  the  early  part  of  1908  this  differential  was  increased  to  15 
marks  (approximately  $3.60).  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  question  of  policy 
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in  giving  employment  to  German  and  Belgian  labor  rather  than  profit  to  the  opera- 
tion of  producing  iron  and  steel  is  a  factor  of  dominant  importance  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  of  secondary  importance.  Under  this  policy  German  iron  and  steel  exports 
have  rapidly  increased  and  now  stand  at  approximately  4,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

FOREIGN   AND   DOMESTIC   COSTS. 

Pursuant  to  the  request  of  your  committee,  I  submit  all  the  data  obtainable  on 
foreign  costs.  Manufacturers  generally  regard  their  costs  as  trade  secrets  and  guard 
them  closely.  This  disposition  was  intensified  by  newspaper  warnings,  "Look  out  for 
American  tariff  spies"  (New  York  Times  clipping  Nov.  28,  1908;  Tageblatt,  Berlin) 
While  official  cost  sheets  are  lacking,  the  table  of  wages,  iron  and  steel  prices,  and 
other  general  information  secured  from  foreign  trade-journal  writers,  consular  reports, 
and  personal  representatives  abroad,  submitted  herewith,  enable  me  to  present  esti- 
mated figures  of  cost  which  my  general  experience  leads  me  to  believe  are  approxi- 
mately correct. 

Approximate  average  labcr  rates,  foreign  and  domestic,  per  day. 


Foreign  countries. 

Repre- 
sentative 
domestic 
labor 
rates. 

Domestic  rates, 
increase. 

England. 

Belgium. 

Over 
England. 

Over 
Belgium. 

Blast  furnaces: 
Blowing  engineers               

$1  37 

$3.00 
2.20 
2.47 
2.75 
2.20 
2.60 
1.60 

$1.63 
1.08 
1.20 
.93 
1.23 
1.42 
.69 
94.7 

6.42 
3.88 
2.56 
103 

.74 
1.94 
.62 

Bottom  fillers  

1.12 

Top  fi  Hers  

1.27 

K  ee  pers   

1.82 

Keejiers'  tielpe..r  

.97 

Skip  engineer     

1  18 

(ienernl  labor  

.91 

\  vi'nige  increase,  |ier  cent  

Rolling  mills: 
Roller  

7.20 
1.68 
3.60 

$1.90 
.86 
1.05 

13.62 
5.56 
6.15 

$11.  72 
4.70 
5.11 
565 

Catcher                                 

Heater  

A  veniue  increase,  per  cent  

Puddle  mill: 
Boiler  

2.  l(i 

2.90 
4.10 

Scrapper                

2.  Iti 

A  vorage  increase,  per  cent  

General: 
Enginwrs  

1.44 
1.27 

.86 

3.25 
2.45 
2.75 
1.55 

1.81 
1.18 
1.60 

3.39 

Pipe  fitters       

Mechanics  

1.15 

Labor  

.57 

.98 
235.6 

A  verage  increase,  per  cent  .  .  . 

118.9 

Authority.— United  States  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Report  of  November  14,  1908.  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence Reports  and  British  Report  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts  of  1891;  First  Renort  ou  Wages  and  Hours 
of  Labor,  1893,  and  Report,  on  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages,  etc.,  1907;  Present  Pay-Roll  Rates  in  Effect 
Mahoning  Valley  District  (Ohio  and  Pennsylvania). 

The  lowest  cost  producing  point  is  generally  believed  to  be  for  England  the  Mid- 
dlesborough  and  for  Germany  the  Lorain  and  Luxemburg  districts,  for  the  reason 
that  all  raw  materials  are  mined  locally  and  assembled  as  small  cost.  I  am  informed 
that  the  cost  of  steel-making  pig  iron  for  England,  at  furnaces  well  located  and 
equipped,  is  approximately  $9  and  Germany  approximately  $8.50.  The  general 
average  cost  in  these  countries,  however,  might  be  $1  per  ton  higher.  Based  on  prac- 
tice in  this  country  and  allowing  for  labor  differences,  it  is  estimated  that  the  pig  iron 
can  be  converted  in  England  at  not  to  exceed  $4.50  and  in  Germany  $4,  or  average 
cost  for  billets  in  England  $14.50  and  in  Germany  $13.50.  The  total  cost  of  merchant 
bars,  allowing  for  general  practice  and  difference  in  labor  rates,  for  England  should 
be  approximately  95  cents  and  Germany  85  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Summary  of  cost  results. 


Ohio  and 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Germany. 

England. 

Steel-making  pig  iron,  per  gross  ton  

$15.  63 

$9.50 

$10.00 

Steel  billets.  p<-r  gross  ton  .  

23.07 

13.  50 

14.50 

Merchant  steel  bars,  per  10(ipounds  

1.388 

.85 

.95 
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OHIO   AND   PITTSBURGH   DISTRICT  COSTS. 

The  actual  book  costs  of  the  company  I  represent  and  a  few  other  large  companies, 
who  conduct  both  mining  and  manufacturing  operations,  would  be  somewhat  less  if 
capital  represented  in  mining  was  not  credited  with  any  mine  profits.  It  would  not 
be  fair,  however,  to  the  large  tonnage  represented  by  producers  of  iron  and  steel  who 
purchase  their  coal,  coke,  limestone,  and  ore  to  base  costs  otherwise  than  on  market 
values  of  these  raw  materials.  In  connection  with  details  of  domestic  costs,  I  also 
submit  tables  of  direct  labor  costs  as  compared  with  duty  allowed  under  the  Dingley 
tariff,  foreign  selling  prices,  freight  rates  to  seacoast  points,  with  comparative  total 
costs. 

Statement  showing  direct  labor  cost  from  mines  to  finished  product.1 

PIG  IRON. 


Materials  used  to  1  ton  of  product. 

Labor  per 
ton  of 
materials 
used. 

Total 
gross-ton 
labor. 

Duty  on 
gross-ton 
product. 

Iron  ore  1.97  tons      

$0.75 

$1.48 

Coal  in  coke,  1.33  tons,  at  $0.72  

.96 

Coke  1  16  tons                         

.38 

1.55 

Limestone,  0.66  ton  

.44 

.29 

Direct  conversion,  labor  

1.06 

1.06 

Add  labor  on  steam  and  water,  electric  light,  laboratory,  switching.... 

.12 

.12 

Total  

4.50 

$4.00 

LARGE   STEEL  BILLETS. 


Pig  iron  1.23  tons 

$4.50 

85  54 

Cupola  material  used,  53  per  cent  of  1.10  tons  equals  58.3  per  cent  at  51  cents  . 

.30 

1  38 

Add  labor  on  steam  and  water,  electric  light,  laboratory,  switching  

.17 

Total  

7.39 

$6.72 

BAR  STEEL. 


Billets,  1}  tons  

$7.39 

$8.31 

Direct  labor  

4.02 

Add  labor  on  steam  and  water,  electric  light,  laboratory,  switching  

.17 

Total  

12  50 

$6  72 

*  Labor,  coal,  and  coke  expressed  in  net  tons,  but  reduced  to  gross  tons. 

NOTE. — Salaries  of  clerks,  managers,  and  superintendents  included;  but  all  labor  in  transportation, 
supplies,  lubrication,  refractories,  etc.,  excluded. 

Commercial  cost  Bessemer  pig  iron. 
[Cost  basis,  current  market  prices,  ore,  coke,  and  limestone,  at  Ohio-Pittsburgh  district.] 


Cost  items. 

Price. 

Cost  per 
ton,  pig 
iron. 

Net  total  metallic  mixture,  1.97  tons  

$4.57 

$9.000 

Coke,  1.16  tons  

3.36 

3.880 

Limestone,  0.66  tons  

1.09 

.720 

Labor  

.938 

Steam  

.088 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  

.128 

Supplies  and  tools  

.080 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  

.378 

General  administrative  charges  

.202 

Relinings  and  renewals  

.220 

Total  

15.  634 

NOTE.— This  cost  excludes  depreciation  and  replacement,  the  charge  'or  which  would  be  not  less  than 
30  cents  per  ton. 
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Commercial  cost  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  steel  billets. 

[Ohio-Pittsburgh  district] 

Pig  iron $15.  634 

Scrap,  13  per  cent  at  $1 1 .03 1.  434 

Total  pig  and  scrap 17.  068 

Waste 2.031 

Cost  of  pig  and  scrap  in  billets 19.  099 

I>abor 1.  346 

Manganese  and  fluxes .  435 

Fuel 419 

Steam 393 

Molds 233 

Rolls 013 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance .  209 

Supplies  and  tools .  069 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense .  332 

General  administrative  charges 348 

Depreciation * .  179 

Total  cost 23.075 

Commercial  cost  per  ton  of  merchant  bar  steel. 
[Ohio-Pittsburgh  district.] 

Billets $23.  075 

Waste 919 

i '« «t  of  billets  in  bar  steel 23.  994 

Labor 3.986 

Fuel 341 

Steam 511 

Rolls 154 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 293 

Commercial  cost  per  ton  of  merchant  bar  steel. 
[Ohio-Pittsburgh  district.] 

Supplies  and  tools $0. 151 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense :  615 

General  administrative  charges 624 

Depreciation 435 

Total 31. 104 

Cost  per  100  pounds 1.  388 

NOTE. — Cost  embraces  all  ordinary  sizes. 

Foreign  selling  prices  compared  with  domestic  costs  delivered  United  States  seaboard. 
[Authority:  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  Dec.  4,  1908;  The  Ironmonger,  Dec.  5,  1908. 


England. 


Liver- 
pool. 


Freight. 


Duty. 


Deliv- 
ered at 
New 
York. 


German. 


Ant- 
werp. 


Freight. 


Duty. 


Deliv- 
ered at 
New 
York. 


Pig  iron,  gross  ton . . 

Billets 

Blooms 

Slabs 

Bar  steel 

Bar  steel.  100  pounds 


$12.48 
21.90 


SI.  44 
2.16 


$4.00 
6.72 


$17.92 
30.78 


2S.66 

I .  LN 


2.16 
.096 


6.72 
.30 


37.54 
1.68 


$18.45 

18.00 

17.96 

22.72 

1.01 


$1.92 


1.92 
.085 


$6.72 


6.72 
.30 


$27.09 

26.64 

2fi.60 

31.3'i 

1.40 
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Foreign  selling  prices  compared  with  domestic  costs  delivered  United  States  seaboard — 

Continued. 


England,  delivered. 

German,  delivered. 

Gulf  ports. 

San  Francisco. 

Gulf  ports. 

San  Francisco. 

Freight. 

Total. 

Freight. 

Total. 

Freight. 

Total. 

Freight. 

Total. 

Pig  iron,  gross  ton  .  . 
Billets  

$1.75 
I      1.75 

2.00 
.089 

$18.23 
30.37 

37.38 
1.66 

$6.25 
6.25 

7.50 
.335 

$22.73 

34.87 

42.88 
1.91 

$1.75 

1.75 

2.00 
.089 

j"$26.~92" 
\      26.  47 
26.43 
31.44 
1.40 

$6.25 
I      6.25 

7.50 
.335 

(""$3i."42 
{        30.  97 
30.93 
36.94 
1.65 

Blooms  
Slabs  

Bars  

Bars,  per  100  pounds 

Ohio  and  Pittsburgh  district  costs. 


Delivered  at  San 

Delivered  at  New  .      Delivered  at 

Deliv- 

Francisco. 

Orleans. 

Calves  ton. 

F.o.b. 

Freight. 

ered  at 

York. 

Freight. 

Total. 

Freight. 

Total. 

Freight. 

Total. 

Pig  iron  ,  gross  ton  . 
Billets  

$15.63 
1 

$2.45 

$18.08 

$14.00 

$29.63 

$6.72 

$22.35 

$9.63 

$25.26 

Blooms  

\  23.08 

2.60 

'      25.68 

13.44 

36.52 

6.72 

29.80 

n 

« 

Slabs  

J 

Bar  steel  

31.10 

3.58 

34.68 

17.92 

49.02 

6.72 

37.82 

12.54 

43.64 

Bar   steel,   100 

pounds  

1.39 

.16 

1.55 

.80 

2.19 

.30 

1.69 

.56 

1.95 

1  No  rail  rate  on  billets  to  Galveston. 

NOTE. — Foreign  market  quotations  represent  gross  prices.  If  subject  "Foreign 
syndicate  rebates"  would  be  reduced  by  $3.84  to  $5.52  per  ton,  and  if  sold  on  foreign 
cost  basis,  the  discount  would  be  increased.  Freight  rates  quoted  are  steamer  rates. 
Tramp^vessel  rates  would  be  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  less,  as  iron  and  steel  at  times 
in  carried  as  ballast.  Present  tramp  rates  to  New  York,  billets,  $1.60;  bar  steel,  $1.75. 
These  figures  clearly  indicate  that  present  foreign  prices  are  on  an  export  basis  and  be- 
low cost  to  many  producers  in  the  United  States. 
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Which  does  not  fully  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  between  England  and  Germany's 
lowest  producing  points  and  our  highest  producing  sections,  and  which  does  not  allow 
for  reasonable  profits, 


will  not  be  protective,  but  will  expose  the  steel  and  iron  industry 
and  its  labor  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  dumping,  as  practiced  by  foreign  syndicates. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  in  considering  domestic  costs  that  many  of  the  smaller 
producers  of  iron  and  steel  suffer  the  very  great  disadvantage  of  being  confined  to  one 
profit,  whereas  the  larger  companies  enjoy  the  cumulative  profits  from  the  mines  to  the 
mills. 

A  financial  writer  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  the  December  22, 1908,  issue  of  that 
paper,  makes  the  following  interesting  analysis  of  the  profit  showing  of  a  number  of 
industrial  companies  in  a  graphic  manner,  illustrating  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
large  companies,  who  are  fully  self-contained,  and  who  produce  a  diversity  of  products, 
and  whose  profits  are  augmented  by  profits  from  by-products,  which  many  of  the 
smaller  operators  lose  or  waste,  and  who  further  enjoy  the  advantages  of  profit  on  trans- 
portation in  assembling  of  raw  materials  and  distributing  their  financial  products. 
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Table  showing  the  net  profits  after  all  deductions,  excepting  dividends,  on  each  ton  of  steel 
produced  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  compared  with  the  net  profits  of 
seven  independent  companies. 

Net  profits  per 
Company :  ton  steel  sold. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation $10.  20 

Independent  No.  1 2. 70 

Independent  No.  2 2.  50 

Independent  No.  3 2.  97 

Independent  No.  4 4.  50 

Independent  No.  5 4.  60 

Independent  No.  6 40 

Independent  No.  7. 3.  50 

In  view  of  the  general  facts  presented,  no  horizontal  reduction  in  duty  should  be 
made,  and  I  recommend  that  the  present  duty  be  maintained  on  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and 
scrap,  billets  and  slabs,  ferromanganese,  ingots,  steel  bars,  shafting. 

The  duty  on  ferromanganese,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  maintained  without  injury  to 
steel  interests,  for  revenue  purposes,  and  on  the  other  products  for  reasons  of  protection. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  steel  and  iron  shafting  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound 
($5  net  ton)  in  excess  of  the  duty  on  bar  steel,  can  not  be  reduced  without  loss  to  labor 
and  capital.  The  direct  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  shafting  is  approximately 
$5.30  per  ton,  and  the  total  cost  for  polishing  or  converting  a  ton  of  steel  bars  to  shaft- 
ing would  be  approximately  $8.50  per  ton  for  average  sizes. 

The  duty  on  scrap  iron  should  be  retained  for  the  protection  of  pig  iron  as  a  com- 
petitive product.  Free  scrap  would  also  seriously  reduce  the  revenues  of  all  important 
consumers  of  finished  iron  and  steel,  these  consumers  producing  scrap  as  a  by-product 
or  waste.  This  loss  would  particularly  affect  the  railroads  and  agricultural  imple- 
ment manufacturers. 

Reductions  may  be  made,  however,  on  the  following  items:  Bar  iron,  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  ($2  net  ton);  spikes,  25  cents  per  100  pounds  ($5  net  ton). 

The  reduction  on  bar  iron  is  suggested  to  correct  the  present  inequality  with  the 
steel-bar  duty.  While  bar  iron  costs  more  to  produce,  the  reduction  proposed  will 
not  disturb  trade  interests.  The  concession  on  spikes  is  suggested  because  the  present 
rate  of  duty  is  more  than  protective. 

On  bolts,  nuts,  and  washers  I  agree  with  reductions  and  changes  recommended  to 
your  committee  by  Mr.  James  Lord,  president  American  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  A.  TOPPING, 
Chairman  of  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

Average  earnings  of  coal  miners,  northern  district. 

Tonnage  men,  per  day $2.  40 

Inside  mine  labor,  per  day 2.  55 

Outside  labor,  per  day 2.  25 

Mechanical  men,  per  day 2.  69 

Number  of  men  employed  and  hours  worked. 


9  hours. 

10  hours. 

Total. 

Republic  .             

354 

172 

526 

Martin  

140 

110 

250 

Atcheson  .           .                                                        

29 

16 

43 

Total     

523 

298 

819 

Average  earnings  per  man,  $2.38  per  day.   Present  rates,  about  5  per  cent  higher  than  1907. 
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Statement  of  pay  rolls  of  northern  iron  mines,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  month  of 

December,  1911. 


Mine. 

Average 
days  per 
man. 

Average 
men  per 
day. 

Total 
pay  roll. 

Average 
per  man 
per  day. 

22.3 

68 

$4,  292.  97 

$2.43 

19.1 

19 

1,363.78 

2.63 

23.8 

130 

8,184.77 

2.41 

Lillie                                        

24.5 

50 

3,421.51 

2.63 

26.0 

26 

1,740.56 

2.57 

Pettit                        

23.1 

15 

1,055.39 

3.94 

Monica         

21.2 

75 

5,160.61 

2.65 

Schley                       

23.8 

287 

19,511.57 

2.62 

Union               

11.0 

2 

68.44 

3.11 

Clifford                                 

31.0 

1 

46.50 

1.50 

Total              

23.2 

673 

44.  846.  10 

2.567 

Present  rates,  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  1907. 

Men  employed: 

Hall  furnace 80 

Atlantic  furnace 140 

Hannah  furnace 125 

Haeelton  furnaces 615 

Open-hearth  works J ,  100 

Bessemer  plant J ,  300 

Brown  Bonnell  works J ,  350 

Mahoning  Valley  works 900 

Shafting  works 70 

Tube  works...  865 


Total  number 6, 545 


Average  increase  in  wages  May  1,  1910 per  cent. .       4.  7 

Present  average  earnings per  day. .  $2.  34 

Number  men  employed: 

8  hours  per  turn 240 

9  hours  per  turn . 9 

10  hours  per  turn 2,  352 

11  hours  per  turn 465 

12  hours  per  turn 3, 479 


Total 

Unions  established  12-hour  system. 


6,545 


Statement  of  wages  paid  by  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  valley  district,  Jan.  SI,  1912. 


Number 
of  men. 

Number 
of  hours 
per  day. 

Wages 
per 
day. 

Average 
wages 
per  day. 

Machinists  

27 

10 

$3.45 

Do  

15 

10 

3.35 

Do  

16 

10 

3.30 

$3.20 

Do     

14 

10 

3.18 

Helpers  ..  . 

43 

10 

3.08-1.90 

2.50 

Blacksmiths  

3 

10 

3.65 

Do  

3 

10 

3.50 

Do              

3 

10 

3  35 

Do  

2 

10 

:<.20 

3.26 

Do  

3 

10 

3.18 

Do  

4 

10 

3.08 

Do  

4 

10 

.'!.00 

Helpers  

45 

10 

2.90-1.85 

2.25 

Pattern  makers  

1 

10 

4.00 

Do             

3 

10 

3.75 

Do    

3 

10 

3.70 

Do           

2 

10 

3.60 

UelmfB... 

5 

10 

3.10-2.75 

2.85 
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Statement  of  wages  paid  by  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  valley  district,  Jan.  SI, 

Continued. 


Carpenters 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Helpers 

Pipe  fitters 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Helpers 

Boiler  makers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Helpers 

Masons,  bricklayers,  etc 

Do 

Do 

Helpers 

Roll  turners 

Helpers 

Do 

Holders 

Do 

Helpers 

Holders 

Riggers 

DO.".".""!!."!!  !!!'!i!!!!!!!!I'"I""~,"!"t! 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Electricians,  shops 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Helpers 

Motor  and  light  inspectors 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Linemen 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Helpers 

Cranemen 

Do ' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Switchboard 

Do 

Do 

Larry  operators 

Milhvrigh'ts'.!! 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

i  Haselton  furnaces. 


of  iii(<n. 


of  hours 
per  day. 


ID 
LO 
10 

in 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
1!) 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

LO 

10 

10 

10 
94 
9.J 

9 

t 

9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

1(1 

19 

12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


U'a  ;i's 

per 
day. 


J2.95 
2.90 
2.85 
2.80 
2.75 
2.70 
2.65 
2.60 
2.55 
2.50 
2.38 

2. 35-1. 85 
2.80 
2.62 
2.60 
2.55 
2.50 

2.12-1.85 
3.25 
3.22 
3.10 
2.90 
2.80 
2.65 
2.60 

2.50-1.85 
4.30 
3.90 
3.70 

2.75-1.85 
3.80 
3.16 
2.85 
3.30 
3.10 

2.85-1.80 
'2.85 
2.50 
2.40 
2.30 
2.25 
2.12J 
2.10 
1.85 
3.45 
3.30 
3.17J 
2.95 
2.90 

2.65-2.10 
3.60 
3.00 
2.76 
2.75 

2. 52-2.  25 
2.65 
2.50 
2.324 
2.30 

1.87J-1-85 
3.65 
3.25 
3.00 
2.60 
2.52 
2.50 

2. 40-2. 10 
2.76 
2.40 
2.25 
2.52 
2.04 
3.45 
3.10 
3.00 
2.85 
2.65 
2.60 


Average 

wages 

per  day. 
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Statement  of  wages  paid  by  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  valley  district,  Jan.  SI,  1912 — 

Continued. 


Number 
of  men. 


Number 
of  hours 
per  day. 


Wages 
per 
day. 


Helpers 20 

Millwrights 1 

Do 2 

Do 1 

Do 1 

Do 2 

Do 16 

Do 8 

Do 2 

Helpers 53 

Boiler  plant: 

W ater  tenders 2 

Do 8 

Do 6 

Do 4 

Do 4 

Do 4 

Do 2 

Do 4 

Firemen 4 

Do 40 

Do 36 

Do 18 

Boiler  cleaners 2 

Do 2 

Do 2 

Do 2 

Do 14 

Do 1 

Do 7 

Helpers 9 

Engineers: 

Stationary 1 

Do 2 

Do 1 

Do 9 

Do 3 

Do 2 

Do 1 

Do 15 

Do 4 

Do 2 

Do 8 

Do 4 

Do 2 

Do 2 

Do 28 

Locomotive  (standard) 6 

Do 6 

Locomotive  (narrow  gauge) 27 

Do 9 

Blast  furnaces: 

Bottom  fillers 72 

Bottom  fillers'  helpers 42 

Top  fillers 32 

Keepers 14 

Keepers'  helpers 16 

Bessemer  plant: 
Cupolas- 
Metal  wheelers 30 

Metal  loaders 30 

Coke  wheelers 6 

Hoist  men 2 

Top  chargers 2 

Iron  tappers 18 

Iron  pourers 6 

Converting  mill — 

Vessel  men 9 

Steel  pourers 3 

S  topper  setters 3 

Ladle  liners 2 

Bottom  makers 2 

Blowers 2 

Kegulators 4 

Stripper  men 2 

1  Bessemer  bloom  mill.  i  Engines. 

*  Open-hearth  bloom  mill.  « Firemen. 


$2.45-1.90 
3.24 
3.20 
3.15 
3.00 
2.95 
2.80 
2.  67 
2.65 
2.  64-2.  25 

2.52 
2.45 
2.40 
2.37 
2.35 
2.32 
2.22 
2.20 
2.28 
2.12 
2.10 
2.04 
3.00 
2.75 
2.47 
2.21 
2.10 
2.20 
1.90 
1.80-1.70 


2.90 
2.80 
2.60 

2.50-2.10 
14.50 
'3.90 
3.50 
3.15 
3.00 
2.98 
2.85 
2.82 
2.80 
2.75 

2.70-2.50 
33.25 
<2.30 
52.74 
6  2.  29 

2.35 
2.04 
2.60 
2.85 
2.35 


3.50 
3.20 
4.20 
4.36 
4.36 
3.06 
3.18 

4.66 
5.57 
4.24 
4.30 
4.78 
4.83 
5.26 
3.08 

6  Engineers. 
« Conductors 
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Statement  of  wages  paid  by  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  valley  district,  Jan.  SI,  191t — 

Continued. 


Number 
of  men. 


Number 
of  hours 
per  day. 


Wages 
per 
day. 


Average 

wages 

per  day. 


Bessemer  plant — Continued. 

Mills- 
Heaters 2 

Bottom  makers 2 

Rollers 3 

Do 2 

Manipulators 3 

Do 2 

Guide  setters 2 

Do 2 

Do 1 

Flying  shears 3 

Gas  makers 2 

Do...., 1 

Do 4 

Do 8 

Do 31 

Laborer 1 

Open-hearth  works: 

Open-hearth  department — 

Melter .. 2 

First  helper 8 

Second  helper 8 

Steel  pourer 2 

Nozzle  setter 2 

Stopper  makers 1 

Mais- 
Heaters  4 

Bottom  maker 

Rollers 

Manipulator 2 

Guide  setters 4 

Flying  shears 2 

Finishing  department: 

Plate  and  continuous  mills- 
Heaters 2 

Rollers 3 

Screw  man  (plate) 1 

Shearman  (plate) 2 

Rougher  (continuous) 

Guide  setter  (continuous) 

Shearman  (continuous) 1 

Rolling  mills: 

Muck  mills— 

Boilers 96 

Scrappers 51 

Finishing  mills — 

Heaters 40 

Rollers 25 

Roughers 66 

Catchers 21 

Roll  screws 220 

Spike  and  washer  factories- 
Spike  cutters 12 

Operator 6 

Feeder 

Washer  cutters 7 

Shafting  works: 

Pointer 2 

Pickler 

Drawing  machines ...  2 

Do?. 4 

Straightening  (flyer) 

Do. 2 

Do 5 

Cutting-off  machines 

Do 

Do 6 

Straighteners  (finished) 

Do 

Do 

Die  maker 

Shippers 15 


$6.82 
5.12 


6.14 
4.54 
3.35 
3.00 

3.25-3.20 
3.25 

2. 90-2. 99 
2.87 
2.41 
2.38 
2.30 
2.18 
1.70 


10.00 
5.25 
3.30 
2.90 
2.50 
2.50 

5.35 
3.15 

5.75 
3.65 
3.35 
3.00 


5.00-  5.45 

6.00-10.00 

5.40 

5.70-  7.50 
2.95 
3.10 
2.85 


3.31 
3.90 

4.50-10.00 
6.00-20.00 
2.50-  6.00 
4.00-  9.00 
1.00-4.00 

2.00-2.50 
2.00-2.50 
1.90-2.30 
2.50-3.00 

1.80 
1.90 
2.00 
1.90 
2.10 
1.90 
1.80 
1.95 
1.90 
1.80 
2.85 
2.35 
2.25 
2.75 
1.80 
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Statement  of  wages  paid  by  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  valley  district,  Jan.  SI,  1912— 

Continued. 


Number 
of  men. 


Number 
of  hours 
per  day. 


Wages 
per 
day. 


Average 

wages 

per  day. 


Tube  works: 

Socket  shop — 

Welders 12 

Mandrel 

Tappers 10 

Do 4 

Top  setter 

Automobile  machine  setter 

Butt-weld  furnace — 

Welders 

Bell  boys 

Hook  runners 

Rollers 4 

Roll  setters 

Bell  gauges 2 

Lap-weld  furnace — 

Benders 

Buggy  boys 

Welders 

Tumdowns . 

Take-offs 

Roll  setters 

Ball  gauges 

Straighteners 

Inspectors 

Butt-weld  threading — 

Die  setters 2 

Cutters 48 

Inspectors {  4 

Testers 4 

Bundlers 4 

Toolmen 2 

Lap-weld  threading — 

Diesetters 2 

Cutters 24 

Testers 

Inspectors 

Socket  machines 

Sawyers 4 

Pipe  bailer 1 

Galvanizing  department— 

Picklers 2 

Pickler  helpers 2 

Potmen 2 

Drag  outs 8 

Rollers...                                               4 


$2.75 
2.25 
1.90 
1.70 
2.50 
2.50 

4.50 
1.70 
1.75 

1.75 
2.35 
2.10 

2.75 
1.80 
6.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.25 
2.48 
3.00 
2.25 
1.80 
2.00 
2.00 

2.25 
2.65 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.90 
2.00 

2.25 
2.00 
2.35 
1.90 
1.70 


J2.28 


2.05 


2.65 


2.36 


2.15 


1.90 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  REPUBLIC  IRON  &  STEEL  Co.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 


[For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1911.] 

Executive  offices,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

General  offices,  Republic  Building,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Principal  office  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  15  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City. 

Registrar  of  transfers,  Chase  National  Bank,  New  York. 

Transfer  agent,  the  New  York  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

Directors  (term  expiring  1911),  Edward  J.  Berwind,  Harry  Bronner,  John  W.  Gates, 
Grant  B.  Schley;  (term  expiring  1912),  G.  Watson  French,  James  B.  Duke,  John  F. 
Harris,  Thomas  J.  Bray;  (term  expiring  1913),  John  A.  Topping,  John  Lambert,  Earl 
W.  Oglebay,  Oakleigh  Thorne. 

Officers:  John  A.  Topping,  chairman;  Thomas  J.  Bray,  president;  Harry  L.  Rownd, 
vice  president  and  treasurer;  Richard  Jones,  jr.,  secretary;  Simpson,  Thacher  & 
Bartlett,  general  counsel. 

Executive  committee:  John  A.  Topping,  Grant  B.  Schley,  John  W.  Gates,  John 
Lambert,  Harry  Bronner. 


SCHEDULE   C.  1003 

To  the  stockholders  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

The  executive  committee  submits  herewith  its  twelfth  annual  report  of  operations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  together  with  a  financial  statement  and  gen- 
eral report  on  the  condition  of  the  property  at  the  close  of  that  year. 

INCOME. 

The  net  income  for  the  year  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  considering  the  general 
condition  of  business  that  prevailed.  Substantial  increases  in  profits  would  have 
been  realized  under  normal  trade  conditions,  on  account  of  increased  producing 
capacity  and  by  reason  of  improvements  in  methods  and  practice. 

The  net  profits  were  also  reduced  by  an  increase  in  fixed  charges  incident  to  financ- 
ing the  construction  of  the  new  steel  works  and  blast  furnace,  which  did  not  con- 
tribute to  gross  income  as  these  improvements  were  not  operated  during  the  year  on 
account  of  their  incomplete  state. 

While  the  gross  volume  of  business  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  shows 
substantial  shrinkage,  no  curtailment  of  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  repairs 
was  made  and  full  charges  were  maintained  for  depreciation,  extinguishment,  and 
for  the  general  provisional  funds,  as  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  the  statements 
incorporated  in  this  report. 

The  net  profits  from  operations  for  the  year  were  $3,008,934.42  as  compared  with 
$3,325,521.87  the  year  preceding. 

The  net  surplus  after  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  and  notes  and  the  full  7  per 
cent  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  was  $672,519.63.  Total  surplus  as  of  June  30, 
1911,  being  $5,362,445.85  as  compared  with  $4,954,660.54  for  the  preceding  year. 

Net  current  assets  now  stand  at  $10,729,102.80. 

The  new  steel  works  and  additional  blast  furnace  capacity  is  now  in  operation  and 
will  materially  add  to  the  production  of  steel  and  pig  iron.  In  addition  to  these 
recently  completed  improvements,  there  will  be  ready  for  operation  during  the  next 
six  months  a  new  sheared  plate  mill  and  a  modern  continuous  merchant  mill,  which 
will  not  only  add  to  the  diversity  of  product  but  increase  the  finishing  capacity  and 
should  make  substantial  additions  to  the  profit  account.  All  these  new  items  of 
construction  are  fully  financed . 

Income  account  and  statement  of  surplus  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1911. 

Net  earnings  from  operations,  after  deducting  charges  for  maintenance 

and  repairs  of  plants  amounting  to  $1,313,162.25 $3,  758,  698.  20 

Interest  and  dividends  received 86, 302. 12 

Total  profits  for  the  year 3, 845, 000.  32 

Provision  for  depreciation  and  renewal  of  plants $600,  254.  56 

Provision  for  exhaustion  of  minerals 235, 811.  34 

836, 065.  90 

Net  profits  for  the  year 3,008,934.42 

Deduct — 

Interest  on  bonds 586,414.79 

Dividend  on  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock.  1,  750, 000.  00 

2,336,414.79 


Surplus  for  the  year 672,519.63 

Add— 

Surplus  at  July  1,  1910 4,  954,  660.  54 

5,627,180.17 

Deduct  discount  and  expense  in  connection  with  the  new  issue  of 

mortgage  bonds 264, 734.  32 

Net  surplus  carried  to  balance  sheet 5, 362, 445.  85 

Net  profits  applicable  to  dividends 2,422,519.63 
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,  FINANCIAL   REPORT. 

Represents  a  combined  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  The  net 
balance  of  quick  assets  as  of  June  30,  1911,  as  compared  with  June  30,  1910,  shows  a 
substantial  reduction  in  amount,  on  account  of  payments  made  during  the  year 
against  new  construction;  the  present  net  balance,  however,  of  $10,729,102.80  ia 
ample  to  cover  working  capital  necessities  and  to  carry  through  to  completion  all 
incompleted  contracts  on  account  of  construction. 

Balance  sheet,  June  SO,  1911. 

ASSETS. 
Capital  assets: 

Cost  of  properties  July  1,  1910 $58, 212,  414.  68 

Additions  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911 5,  938,  858. 14 

64, 151,  272.  82 
Investments: 

In  Potter  Ore  Co $401,  000.  00 

In  other  companies 529,  852.  09 

930,  852.  09 


Total  capital  assets 65, 082, 124.  91 

Cash  deposited  with  trustee,  for  redemption  of  first-mortgage  5  per 
cent  gold  bonds  in  addition  to  bonds  of  a  par  value  of  $2,139,000 

retired  in  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  per  contra 48,  495.  76 

Current  assets: 

Inventory  of  manufactured  products,  material, 

and  supplies  on  hand  at  or  below  cost $7,  068,  333.  73 

Ore-contract  payments  represented  by  ore  at 

docks 686,254.79 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable  after  deducting 

reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts 3,  245,  775.  42 

Cash ; 3,173,082.25 


Total  current  assets 14, 173,  446. 19 

Deferred  charges  to  operations;  expenditures  for  stripping  at  mines, 
advanced  royalties,  etc.,  chargeable  to  future  operations 819,  963.  83 

80, 124, 030.  69 


Net  current  assets 10,  729, 102.  80 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock,  common,  273,520  shares  of  $100  each.     $27,  352, 000. 00 

Less,  in  treasury 161,  000. 00 

$27, 191, 000. 00 

Preferred  7  per  cent  cumulative,  250,000  shares  of  $100  each 25,  000,  000.  00 

Total  capital  stock  outstanding 52, 191, 000. 00 

First  mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds: 

Total  issue $10,  000,  000. 00 

Deduct,  deposited  with  trustee  and  canceled. .        2, 139,  000. 00 


7,  861, 000.  00 

Less,  deposited  with  trustee  of  the  10-30-year 
5  per  cent  sinking  fund  bonds  in  exchange 
for  bonds  of  that  issue 6,  206,  000. 00 

Balance  outstanding 1,  655, 000. 00 

Less,  purchased  and  held  in  treasury 10,  000.  00 

1,  645, 000. 00 
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10-30-vear  5  per  cent  sinking  fund  mortgage  gold 
bonds: 
(Total  authorized  issue  $25,000,000.) 

Total  issued $11,  730, 000. 00 

Less,  in  treasury $681, 000. 00 

Purchased  for  sinking  fund 294, 000. 00 

975, 000. 00 

$10,755,000.00 

Haselton  property  mortgage  notes  (to  retire  which  a  like  amount  of 

10-30-year  bonds  are  reserved) 1, 475, 000. 00 

Potter  Ore  Co.  bonds,  $641,000  outstanding  first  mortgage  5  per  cent 
bonds  guaranteed  jointly  with  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 

Co.,  less  that  company's  proportion 320,  500. 00 

Bonds  and  notes  outstanding  on  the  Martin  Coke  Works  property. . .  373,  382. 40 

Funds: 

For  exhaustion  of  minerals $1,  394,  379.  80 

For  depreciation  and  renewal  of  plants 1, 418,  240. 44 

For  relming  furnaces 257, 118. 07 

For  fire  and  accident  insurance 436,  893.  50 

For  contingencies 114,  937.  24 

3,  621,  569.  05 
Dividend   warrants,   payable   in   equal   annual   installments  from 

October  1,  1911,  to  1915,  inclusive 935,790.00 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  and  bills  payable $2,  483,  791.  06 

Ore  contract  balances  representing  cash  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  the  value  of  ore  shipped 

to  customers 210,  801.  23 

Taxes  accrued 132,351.05 

Interest  accrued 177, 154.  30 

Dividends  payable,  1J  per  cent  on  preferred 

stock  payable  July  1,  1911 $437,  500.  00 

Unclaimed  dividends 2,  745.  75 

440,  245.  75 

Total  current  liabilities 3,444,343.39 

Surplus  balance  June  30,  1911,  as  per  attached  statement 5,  362,  445.  85 


80, 124,  030.  69 


INVENTORIES. 


Inventory  was  taken  on  a  basis  of  cost  for  the  manufactured  products  and  not  to 
exceed  market  prices  for  products  purchased,  so  that  all  depreciation  in  value  has 
been  absorbed  and  deducted  from  profit  and  loss. 


Classification. 


As  of  June 
30,  1911. 


As  of  June 
30,  1910. 


As  of  June 
30,  1909. 


As  of  June 
30,1908. 


As  of  June 
30, 1907. 


Finished  product 

Pig  iron 

Puddle-mill  products 

Billets,  blooms,  slabs,  etc. 

Ores 

Scrap 

Ferromanganese 

Fuel 

Rolls,  molds,  and  stools... 

Stores 

Commissary  supplies 

Miscellaneous 


$1,185 
599 
122 
409 
2,815 
856 

23 
211 

62 
619 

43 
117, 


627.68 
661.98 
522.09 
956.23 
000.21 
926.  46 
784.94 
392. 16 
678.96 
505.25 
740.  62 
537.15 


$970,990.83 
377,282.15 
100,797.04 
276,861.77 
3,012,383.69 
337,54aOO 

18, 155.  74 
232,770.67 

47,616.74 
509,960.84 

49,820.71 

85,864.12 


$514,447.84 

325,019.58 

159,008.18 

312,558.21 

1,989,122.66 

562,661.00 

6,769.62 

127,840.56 

52,749.75 

348,503.30 

50,543.13 

109,288.71 


$438,623.23 

308,355.87 
63,066.84 

376,548.97 
2,373,336.95 

296,686.88 
15,474.40 
98,279.32 
60, 191.  74 

344,586.50 
55,851.04 

116,997.46 


$518,301.23 
361,163.29 

69,935.39 

184,645.21 

1,907,119.06 

370,219. 18 

80, 195. 40 
108,304.23 

72,282.97 
447,036.84 

95,933.20 

63,007.05 


7,068,333.73 


6,020,052.30 


4,558,512.54 


4,547,999.20 


4,278,143.05 
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WORKING   CAPITAL. 

The  following  statement  covers  items  affecting  working  capital  from  organization  of 
the  company  to  June  30, 1911,  and  is  followed  by  comparative  statement  of  net  working 
assets,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  as  at  June  30, 1907,  1908,  1909,  1910,  and 
1911. 

Working  capital,  May  3,  1899 $8,  500, 000.  00 

Collateral  note  issue,  Oct.  1,  1904 7,  000, 000.  00 

Bond  issue,  Oct.  1,  1904 10, 000,  000.  00 

Preferred  capital  stock  sold 110, 000.  00 

10-30  year  5  per  cent  sinking-fund  mortgage  gold  bonds 11, 049,  000.  00 

Mortgage  notes  on  Haselton  property 1,  475,  000.  00 

Additional  preferred  stock  issued 4,  583, 100.  00 

Amounts  reserved  out  of  the  profits  for  depreciation  and  renewals,  in- 
surance, and  contingencies 3,  621,  569. 05 

Net  profits,  May  31,  1899,  to  June  30,  1911 23,  281,  382.  72 

Total 67,  620, 051.  77 

Expended : 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock $16,  983, 146.  87 

Collateral  notes  canceled 7, 000, 000. 00 

Bonds  retired 8,  649,  000.  00 

Bond  sinking  fund 48, 495.  76 

Securities  purchased 610, 352. 09 

Prepaid  royalties,  mining  expense,  etc 819, 963.  83 

New  construction 21,028,721.07 

Property  and  plants 1,  751,  269.  35 

-  56,  890,  948. 97 

Net  working  assets,  as  per  balance  sheet 10,  729, 102.  80 

Consisting  of: 

Inventory 7,  068,  333.  73 

Ore-contract  payments 686,  254.  79 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable —  3,  245,  775. 42 

Cash ' 3, 173,  082.  25 

Total 14, 173,  446. 19 

Less  current  liabilities 3,  444,  343.  39 


Balance  net  assets 10,  729, 102.  80 

Comparative  statement  of  net  working  assets. 


Current  assets. 


1911 


1910 


1909 


1908 


1907 


In  ven  tory 

Ore-contract  payments 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable. 
Cash 


Total 

Less  current  liabilities. 


Net  working  assets 


$7,068,333.73 

686,254.79 

3,245,775.42 

3,173,082.25 


$6,020,052.30 

796, 844. 68 

3, 789, 193. 59 

5, 137, 742. 33 


$4,558,512.54 

720,884.57 

3,045,822.22 

1, 630, 144. 98 


$4,547,999.20 

800,906.14 

2,368,248.24 

667,963.44 


$4,278,143.05 


4, 764, 039. 31 
1,695,326.16 


14, 173, 446. 19 
3,444,343.39 


15, 743, 832. 90 
2,958,242.36 


9,955,364.31 
2, 145, 463. 19 


8,385,117.02 
1, 671, 296. 39 


10, 729, 102. 80 


12, 785, 590. 54 


7,809,901.12 


6,713,820.63 


10, 737, 508. 52 
4,005,591.39 


6,731,917.13 


Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  disposition  of  income. 


Gross  profits. 


Depreciation 
and  charges. 


Net  profits. 


Regular 
dividend. 


July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907. 
July  1,  1907,  to  June  30,  1908. 
July  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1909. 
July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910. 
Julyl,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911. 


$5,027,741.84 
3,046,618.84 
2, 769, 147. 23 
4,227,368.96 
3,845,000.32 


$1,298,496.44 
1,075,198.76 
1,139,801.04 
1,324,453.55 
1, 422, 480. 69 


$3, 729, 245. 40 
1,971,420.08 
1,629,346.19 
2,902,915.41 
2,422,519.63 


$1,429.183.00 

1,071,887.25 

408,338.00 

1,669,795.75 

1,750,000.00 
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Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  disposition  of  income — Continued. 


Amount 
carried  to 
surplus. 

Amount  spe- 
cially written 
out  of  surplus. 

Balance  sur- 
plus account. 

July  1,  1906,  to  June  30. 

1907... 

$2,  300,  062.  40 

$1,633  352  00 

$3  799  994  13 

July  1,  1907,  to  June  30. 

1908  

899,  532.  83 

4  699  526  % 

July  1,  1908,  to  June  30, 

1909  

1,221,008.19 

5  920  535  15 

July  1,  1909,  to  June  30. 

1910  

1,233  119  66 

2  198  994  27 

4  954  ggo  54 

July  1,  1910,  to  June  30, 

1911  

672,  519.  63 

264  734  32 

6*862'  445  85 

NOTE.— The  item  of  repairs  and  maintenance,  published  in  annual  reports  previous  to  June  30. 1910,  w;is 
Included  in  the  total  of  gross  profits  and  deducted  from  the  gross  earnings  under  the  combined  heading 
"Depreciation  and  charges."  Gross  profits  are  now  shown  as  indicated  on  the  income  report,  and  the 
item  of  repairs  and  maintenance  appears  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

GROSS   VOLUME   OP   BUSINESS. 

The  gross  volume  of  business  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  as  compared  with 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  shows  a  pubstattial  decrease  in  total  value,  which  is 
explained  by  price  reductions  and  curtailment  in  demand  on  account  of  disturbed 
business  conditions,  the  declines  in  prices  affecting  all  products. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  following  details  will  be  of  interest: 

Total  value. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1907 $31, 227, 423.  56 

Year  ending  June  30,  1908 18,  693, 881.  80 

Year  ending  June  30,  1909 19,  595,  944. 15 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910 28, 296,  265.  97 

Year  ending  June  30,  1911 24, 071,  771.  32 

PROVISIONAL  FUNDS. 

The  purpose  of  the  various  provisional  funds  and  the  policy  of  accounting  affecting 
their  maintenance  and  disposition  was  fully  explained  in  the  last  annual  report. 
This  policy  has  been  rigorously  maintained  during  the  year,  as  will  be  noted  by  the 
statements  following,  showing  the  present  condition  of  these  various  funds. 

Comparative  statement  of  annual  charges  to  cost  of  production  and  deductions  from 
profits  for  repairs  and  maintenance,  depreciation,  and  other  provisional  funds. 


Repairs  and 
maintenance. 

Charges  for 
depreciation 
and  renewal 
of  plants. 

Total. 

Provision  for 
exhaustion  of 
minerals. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1907  

$1,100,000.00 

$682,931.51 

$1,782,931.51 

$151,402.42 

Year  ending  June  30,  1908  

1,000,071.00 

519,  169.  76 

1,519,240.76 

118,729.00 

Year  ending  June  30  1909       

887,  654.  36 

526,  737.  72 

1,414,392.08 

199,584.43 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910....  

1,274,580.31 

607,581.90 

1,882,162.21 

294,265.19 

Year  ending  June  30,  1911  

1,313,162.25 

600,254.56 

1,913,416.81 

235,811.34 

Provisional  funds. 


For  deprecia- 
tion and 
renewal  of 
plants. 

For  exhaus- 
tion of 
minerals. 

For  relining 
furnaces. 

For  fire  and 
accident  insur- 
ance. 

For  contin- 
gencies. 

As  of  June  30,  1911.... 

$1,418,240.44 

$1,394,379.80 

$257,118.07 

$436,893.50 

$114,937.24 
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NEW  CONSTRUCTION  AND  PROPERTY  ADDITIONS. 

Additions  to  the  property  account  during  the  year  aggregated  $5,938,858.14.     The 
total  new  construction  to  date,  June  30,  1911,  is: 

Northern  district: 

Blast  furnaces $3,  975, 135.  37 

Bessemer  steel  plant 3,  347,  866.  44 

Open-hearth  steel  plant 4,  325,  111.  12 

Tube  works 1,077,166.25 

Rolling  mills 2, 134,  257.  52 

Coke  plants 1,040,241.71 

Northern  mines 1,  321,  776.  55 

General  office  building 138,  372.  04 

Total  northern  district...  17,359,927.00 


Southern  district: 

Blast  furnaces 1,  809,  954.  48 

Coke  ovens  at  blast  furnaces 176,  917.  54 

Tenant  houses  at  blast  furnaces 58,  341.  07 

Rolling  mills 114,  916.  05 

Mines  and  coke  ovens 1,  381,  594.  47 

Limestone  quarries 127, 070.  46 

Total  southern  district 3,  668,  794.  07 


Grand  total 21,  028,  721.  07 

Summarized  comparative  statement  of  property  account. 


Year  ending— 

New  construc- 
tion. 

Property  addi- 
tions. 

Property  sold. 

Unexpended 
balance  of 
provision  for 
depreciation 
and  renewals. 

Net  balance 
of  property 
account. 

june  30  1907 

$1  978,797.37 

$132,  717.  35 

$72,  755.  45 

$53,  092,  152.  80 

June  30  1908  

837,  142.  71 

298,992.13 

80,098.61 

$150,000.00 

53,998,189.03 

June  30,  1909  

266,913.61 

40,343.05 

147,070.33 

306,413.00 

53,851.962.36 

June  30  1910    

2,  736,  867.  14 

927,550.68 

10,378.50 

312,708.13 

57,  193,  293.  55 

June  30  1911  

5,934,262.45 

14,820.69 

10,225.00 

399,119.31 

62,  733,  032.  38 

PRICE,  WATERHOUSE  &  Co.,  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS, 

New  York,  August  S,  1911. 
To  the  Directors  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1911,  and  find  that  the  balance  sheet  at  that  date  and  the  relative 
income  account  are  correctly  prepared  therefrom. 

During  the  year  only  actual  additions  have  been  charged  to  property  account  and 
sufficient  provision  has  been  made  for  depreciation  and  exhaustion  of  minerals. 

The  inventories  of  stocks  on  hand  as  certified  by  the  responsible  officials  have  been 
carefully  and  accurately  valued  at  or  below  cost;  full  provision  has  been  made  for  bad 
and  doubtful  accounts  and  bills  receivable,  and  for  all  ascertainable  liabilities,  and  we 
have  verified  the  cash  and  securities  by  actual  inspection  or  by  certificates  from  the 
depositaries. 

The  deferred  charges  represent  expenditures  reasonably  and  properly  carried  for- 
ward to  the  operations  of  subsequent  years. 

We  certify  that  in  our  opinion  the  balance  sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  show 
the  true  financial  position  of  the  company  on  June  30,  1911,  and  that  the  relative 
income  account  is  a  fair  and  correct  statement  of  the  net  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  at  that  date. 

PRICE,  WATERHOUSE  &  Co. 
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BLAST    FURNACES. 

At  the  furnaces  no  large  improvements  were  authorized  during  the  year,  but  all 
plants  have  been  kept  in  good  physical  condition.  A  new  gas  washer  has  been  installed 
at  Pioneer  Furnace  No.  3,  South,  and  a  new  hot-blast  stove  has  been  authorized  at 
Haselton  Furnace  No.  1.  The  new  blast  furnace  known  as  Haselton  No.  4,  mentioned 
in  the  last  annual  report,  was  put  in  blast  in  June  of  this  year,  the  blowing  in  of  this 
furnace  having  been  delayed  somewhat  by  reason  of  business  conditions  and  poor 
demand  for  pig  iron.  Comparative  figures  for  pig  iron  production  are  as  follows: 

PIG-IRON   PRODUCTION. 

Gross  tons. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1907 614,954 

Year  ending  June  30,  1908 494,676 

Year  ending  June  30,  1909 678,799 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910 793,962 

Year  ending  June  30,  1911 850,863 

FURNACE   CAPACITY. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  theoretical  capacity  of  the  blast  furnaces,  which  is 
as  follows: 

Tons. 

Northern  district 870, 000 

Southern  district 300,000 

Total 1,170,000 

BESSEMER   STEEL   WORKS. 

There  have  been  no  large  expenditures  made  during  the  year  at  the  Bessemer  Steel 
Works,  this  plant  being  already  equipped  with  modern  labor-saving  devices  and  it 
only  being  necessary  to  keep  the  plant  in  good  physical  condition  to  insure  maximum 
tonnage.  Owing  to  the  light  demand  for  its  product,  the  production  shows  a  decrease, 
the  comparative  figures  being  as  follows: 

Production — Bessemer  Steel  Works. 


Year  ending— 

Ingots. 

Billets,  slabs, 
and  sheet  bar. 

June30,1907  

Gross  tons. 
546,645 

Gross  tons. 
488,251 

June  30,  1908  

341,985 

303,328 

June  30,  1909  

483,430 

427,531 

June  30,  1910  .,  

681,884 

606,531 

June  30,  1911  

597,991 

534,537 

OPEN-HEARTH   STEEL   WORKS. 

In  the  last  annual  report,  the  company's  new  open-hearth  steel  plant  was  described 
consisting  of  a  mixer,  eight  60-ton  open-hearth  furnaces,  a  blooming  and  slabbing 
mill  and  a  combination  continuous  sheet  bar  and  billet  mill.  Work  on  this  plant 
was  actively  prosecuted  during  the  year  and  it  was  put  in  operation  in  June,  1911. 
Owing  to  the  light  demand  for  steel  there  was  some  delay  in  starting  it,  but  at  the 
present  time  it  is  operating  to  about  75  per  cent  of  capacity.  While  the  plant  has 
been  in  operation  only  a  short  time  the  results  so  far  shown  indicate  that  the  esti- 
mated full  production  of  30,000  tons  of  ingots  per  month,  given  in  the  last  annual 
report,  will  in  a  few  months  be  exceeded.  As  there  was  only  about  two  weeks'  opera- 
tion of  this  plant  during  the  fiscal  year  no  production  figures  are  given. 

ROLLING   MILLS    AND   FACTORIES. 

Under  date  of  November  4,  1910,  the  construction  of  a  14-16  inch  continuous  bar 
mill  was  authorized  by  the  executive  committee.  This  mill  will  have  an  estimated 
capacity  of  about  100,000  tons  per  annum  of  bars,  structural  material  and  skelp,  the 
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site  chosen  being  adjacent  to  the  company's  new  open-hearth  plant.     It  is  not  ex- 

Eected  that  this  mill  will  add  much  to  the  rolling  capacity  of  the  company's  plants 
ut  it  will  take  care  of,  in  an  efficient  manner  and  at  lower  costs,  the  material  now 
being  rolled  on  old  inefficient  hand  mills.     This  mill  is  now  well  on  toward  comple- 
tion and  it  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  early  in  October  of  this  year. 

Under  date  of  January  17,  1911,  the  construction  of  a  90-inch  sheared  plate  mill 
was  authorized  by  the  executive  committee.  This  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  about 
5,500  tons  per  month  and  will  provide  sheared  plates  for  the  larger  sizes  of  pipe  which 
are  being  made  in  the  company's  tube  works,  as  well  as  for  the  general  trade.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  plate  mill  will  be  in  operation  in  November,  1911.  No  other  im- 
portant changes  have  been  made  at  the  rolling  mills  and  factories  except  that  there 
has  been  a  continuation  of  the  company's  policy  to  keep  the  plants  up  to  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency,  which  involves  also  putting  in  new  machinery  and  equipment  at 
all  points  where  substantial  savings  in  cost  can  be  obtained.  The  annual  production 
as  given  below  shows  a  decrease  on  account  of  business  conditions: 

ANNUAL   PRODUCTION — FINISHED   AND   SEMIFINISHED   PRODUCTS. 

TODS. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1907 804,  360 

Year  ending  June  30,  1908 434,  230 

Year  ending  June  30,  1909 565, 151 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910 827,515 

Year  ending  June  30,  1911 684,  553 

IRON-ORE    MINES. 

Exploration  and  development  of  the  ore  properties  of  the  company,  both  north  and 
south,  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  A  further  increase  in  the  company's  ore 
reserves  has  resulted  from  this  work.  At  the  northern  ore  mines  recent  drilling  has 
developed  additional  ore  bodies  at  the  Onondaga  and  Franklin  mines.  At  the  Kinney 
mine  the  old  shaft  has  been  abandoned  because  of  its  interference  with  stripping 
operations  and  a  new  shaft  is  being  sunk  on  an  adjoining  40  acres,  leased  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  Union  mine,  50  per  cent  of  which  is  owned  by  this  company, 
stripping  operations  have  been  continued  and  by  early  winter  the  entire  ore  body  will 
be  stripped.  At  the  Bray  mine  a  new  boiler  house,  machine  shop,  and  coal  docks 
have  been  erected.  At  the  Lillie  mine  a  new  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  reach  an  ore  body 
not  available  from  the  old  shaft. 

At  the  southern  ore  mines  recent  drilling  at  Tannehill  and  Houston  mines  has 
developed  additional  ore.  At  the  Raimund  division  new  tenement  houses  have  been 
erected  and  the  reconstruction  work  completed.  As  of  June  30,  1911,  there  was  in 
stock  at  the  Pioneer  furnaces,  south,  25,000  tons  of  brown  ore  and  75,000  tons  of  red 
ore  as  a  reserve  supply  to  insure  regular  operations  at  these  furnaces. 

At  all  of  the  ore  mines,  both  north  and  south,  every  practical  precaution  is  being 
taken  against  accidents.  While  operations  at  the  ore  mines,  both  north  and  south, 
have  been  restricted  to  blast-furnace  requirements,  the  following  table  of  production 
during  the  past  four  years  shows  a  fairly  good  operation  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  ore  mines  has  never  been  so  great  as  at 
present.  Comparative  figures  are  as  follows: 


Year  ending- 

Ore  production. 

June  30  1907    

Gross  tons. 
947  069 

June  30,  1908  

1,025  460 

June  30  1909    ... 

1  451  434 

JuneSO,  1910  .                                     

2,050  224 

June30  1911    

1  861  185 
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ORE    RESERVES. 


Reserves  of  ore,  as  estimated,  are  indicated  by  the  following  comparative  figures 
for  the  past  five  years,  showing  a  further  increase,  notwithstanding  the  year's  con- 
sumption: 


Year  ending  — 

North. 

South. 

Total. 

June  30,  1907          

Gross  tons. 
31,  556,  500 

Gross  tons. 
89,041,800 

Gross  ton*. 
120  598  300 

June  30,  1908  

35,  427,  796 

88,  685,  439 

124,  113,  235 

June  30,  1909  

36,  293,  140 

88,  976,  100 

125,  269,  240 

June  30  1910          

38,909,693 

88,  451,  383 

127,361  076 

June  30,  1911  

38,  812,  467 

88,  658,  581 

127,471,048 

COAL   AND   COKE    PROPERTY. 

Development  and  improvement  of  the  coal  and  coke  properties,  both  north  and 
south,  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  At  the  northern  coal  and  coke  properties 
50  additional  coke  ovens  have  been  completed  and  12  double  tenement  houses 
erected  at  the  Martin  works.  At  the  Republic  works  a  new  air  shaft  for  ventilating 
the  mine  is  in  course  of  construction. 

At.  the  southern  mines  a  number  of  minor  improvements  have  been  made,  consisting 
of  additional  electric  haulage  equipment,  reconstruction  of  tipple,  and  purchase  of 
additional  surface  rights  at  the  Sayreton  mine.  At  the  Warner  mine  the  washer  has 
been  reconstructed  and  additional  mine  cars  and  electric  equipment  installed. 

Every  practical  precaution  against  accidente  is  being  taken,  both  north  and  south, 
and  schools  of  instruction  in  first  aid  and  rescue  work  are  being  maintained.  The 
operating  efficiency  of  the  coal  and  coke  properties  waa  never  so  great  as  at  present. 
\Yhile  production  at  all  the  coal  and  coke  properties  has  been  restricted  to  blast-furnace 
requirements,  the  following  table  of  production  during  the  past  four  years  shows  a 
material  increase  in  the  amount  of  coke  produced  during  the  fiscal  year.  Compara- 
tive figures  of  production  are  as  follows: 


Year  ending- 

Coke  produc- 
tion. 

June  30,  1907.... 

Tons. 
521,  561 

JuneSO,  1908  

426,963 

June30,1909  .  .                    

592,664 

JuneSO,  1910  

670,018 

June30,1911  

723,859 

Coking  capacity. 


Works. 

Ovens. 

Tons  per 

Hnruim. 

Northern  district: 
Cans  

138 

Republic 

400 

Margin 

246 

Total  

784 

548,800 

Southern  district: 
Thomas  

910 

Warner  

100 

Total  

1,010 

606,000 

OiTinfl  total.  ,  .,,, 

1  794 

1,154,800 

78959°— VOL  2—13- 
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Coal  reserves. 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Coking  coal: 
Northern  district  

13,612,100 

13,350,928 

24,612,462 

24,190,440 

22,723,010 

Southern  district  

92,338,800 

91,760,807 

91,040,197 

65,048,276 

66,074,382 

Total                   

105,950,900 

105,111,735 

115,652,659 

89,238,716 

88,  797,  475 

Steam  coal: 
Northern  district  

12,  500,  000 

12,500,000 

16,818,210 

16,818,210 

16,818,210 

Southern  district....  

81,203,400 

81,203,400 

81,203,400 

57,974,480 

15,665,820 

Total      

93,  703,  400 

93,703,400 

98,021,610 

74,  792,  690 

32,  4S4,  030 

Grand  total  

199,654,300 

198,  815,  135 

213,  674,  269 

164,031,406 

121,281,505 

The  coal  reserves  heretofore  reported  have  been  based  on  estimates  for  the  unex- 
plored land.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  drilling  of  all  of  the  company's  coal  proper- 
ties has  been  completed,  and  the  figures  shown  as  of  June  30,  1911,  are  based  on  actual 
drill  records.  The  heavy  shrinkage  in  coal  reserves  is  due  to  the  fact  that  considerable 
acreage  heretofore  estimated  to  contain  coal  was  found  upon  actual  drilling  to  contain 
no  coal  of  a  workable  character. 

LIMESTONE. 

No  change  has  occurred  in  the  limestone  properties,  and  their  operating  efficiency 
has  been  maintained  at  a  high  standard. 

Limestone  product  ion  .—1907,  118,219;  1908,  88,922;  1909,  134,001:  1910,  115,473; 
1911,  88,239. 

Limestone  reserves.— 1907,  31,635,700;  1908,  31,546,800;  1909,  31,402,800;  1910, 
31,287,500;  1911,  31,199,293. 

PROPERTIES — ROLLING   MILLS  AND  FACTORIES. 
ACTIVE  PLANTS. 


Plants. 

Location. 

Brown-Bonnell  Works  

Youngstown  Ohio. 

Mahoning  Valley  Works      

Do. 

Youngstown  Steel  Works  (  Bessemer)  

Do. 

Haselton  Steel  Works  (open  hearth)  

Do. 

Haselton  Steel  Tube  Works  

Do. 

Shafting  Works  

Do. 

Indiana  Bolt  Works      

Muncie  Ind. 

Inland  Works       

East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Sylvan  Works  

Moline,  Dl. 

Tudor  Works       

East  St.  Louis  111. 

INACTIVE  BAR-IRON  MILLS. 

Alabama  Works        

Birmingham,  Ala 

B  irmingham  Works  

Do. 

Toledo  Works  

Toledo,  Ohio. 

BLAST  FURNACES. 


Plants. 

Number 
of  stacks. 

Location. 

Haselton  Furnaces  

4 

Youngstown  Ohio. 

Hannah  Furnace  

1 

Do. 

Hall  Furnace  .         

1 

Sharon,  Pa. 

Atlantic  Furnace  

1 

New  Castle.  Pa. 

Pioneer  Furnaces  

3 

Thomas,  Ala. 

Total  

10 
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MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS. 

The  addition  to  the  products  manufactured  since  the  last  annual  report  is  open-hearth 
steel,  so  that  the  finished  products  of  the  company  are  now  merchant  iron  bars, 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  bars,  light  structural  and  agricultural  shapes,  standard 
and  hand  spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  turnbuckles,  cold-drawn  bars,  tubular  products,  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  billets  and  sheet  bars,  and  foundry,  Bessemer,  and  basic  pig  iron. 

ORE  MINES. 

Northern: 

Cambria  No.  1,  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Cambria  No.  2,  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Lillie,  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Franklin,  Virginia,  Minn. 

Bessemer  No.  3,  Virginia,  Minn. 

Bessemer  No.  4,  Virginia,  Minn. 

Victoria,  Virginia,  Minn. 

Onondaga,  Virginia,  Minn. 

Pettit,  Gilbert,  Minn. 

Mariska,  Gilbert,  Minn. 

Schley,  Gilbert,  Minn. 

Wills,  McKinley,  Minn. 

Monica,  Biwabic,  Minn. 

Bray,  Keewatin,  Minn. 

Kinney,  Kinney,  Minn. 
Southern: 

Alfretta  group  (4  slopes),  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Raimund  group  (3  slopes),  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Houston,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Tannehill,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Spaulding,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

ACTIVE   COAL  AND   COKE    PROPERTIES. 

Northern: 

Republic,  Republic,  Pa. 

Atcheson,  Gans,  Pa. 

Martin,  Martin,  Pa. 
Southern: 

Warner,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sayreton,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Thompson,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Thomas,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


LIMESTONE   PROPERTIES. 


Southern: 

Thomas,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Dale,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROPERTIES. 

Potter  Ore  Co..  Mahoning  Ore  &  Steel  Co.,  Union  Ore  Co.,  Antoine  Ore  Co.,  Lake 
Erie  Limestone  Co.,  Union  Limestone  Co.,  Un  on  Dock  Co.,  Cambria  Steamship  Co., 
French  Transportation  Co.,1  General  Water  Co.,  Jefferson  Powder  Co. 

1  The  executive  committee  has  recently  caused  to  be  incorporated  a  steamship  company  known  as  the 
Republic  Transportation  Co.,  which  will  take  over  two  modern  steel  steamships  from  the  Federal  Trans- 
portation Co.  and  one  modern  steel  steamship  from  the  French  Transportation  Co.,  which  consolidation 
of  interests  has  been  effected  on  a  basis  believed  to  be  favorable  to  this  company  and  will  tend  to  establish 
Its  transportation  interest  on  a  more  self-contained  basis  than  has  heretofore  existed.  This  company 
will  control  the  new  transportation  company  through  the  ownership  of  60  per  cent  of  the  stock. 
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LABOR   AND    EMPLOYMENT. 


No  labor  disturbances  have  taken  place  during  the  year,  and  labor  rates  for  the 
ensuing  year  have  been  amicably  adjusted. 
The  average  number  of  men  employed  and  amount  of  wages  paid  is  as  follows: 

Average  number  of  men  employed. 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1907. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1908. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1909. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1910. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1911. 

North: 
Ore  mines  

863 

773 

879 

1,362 

1,309 

Coal  mines  and  ovens  

543 

433 

492 

609 

744 

Furnaces  

1,219 

550 

601 

904 

1,029 

Works  

8,054 

4,139 

4,199 

6,803 

6,394 

Total  north  

10,679 

5,895 

6,171 

9,678 

9,476 

South: 
Ore  mines  

674 

499 

575 

690 

470 

Coal  mines  and  ovens  

1,160 

941 

1,056 

1,122 

1,079 

Furnaces  

550 

460 

503 

538 

525 

Works  

791 

720 

5 

10 

11 

Commissaries  

41 

32 

30 

28 

27 

Total  south  

3,216 

2,652 

2,169 

2,388 

2,112 

Grand  total.  

13,895 

8,547 

8,340 

12,066 

11,588 

Total  expended  for  labor. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1907 $8,  686,  604.  58 

Year  ending  June  30,  1908 5,832,631.62 

Year  ending  June  30,  1909 5,  700,  805.  03 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910 8,  652, 102. 13 

Year  ending  June  30,  1911 8, 273,  630.  21 

UNFILLED   ORDERS. 

The  slackening  in  sales  and  weakness  in  prices  noted  in  the  last  annual  report 
became  more  pronounced  during  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  calendar  year 
1910  closing  with  iron  and  steel  markets  much  unsettled,  with  production  in  most 
all  classes  on  a  steadily  declining  basis,  low  ebb  being  reached  during  the  early  part 
of  May,  1911,  at  which  time  competition  became  decidedly  aggressive,  particularly 
for  the  commodities  manufactured  by  this  company. 

To  meet  this  situation,  substantial  price  reductions  were  made  by  this  company, 
followed  shortly  thereafter  by  a  general  reduction  in  prices  by  all  other  manufac- 
turers, covering  most  all  lines  of  iron  and  steel,  which  action  stimulated  confidence 
in  values  and  started  a  buying  movement  of  sufficient  proportions  to  enable  us  to 
place  in  operation  the  new  open-hearth  steel  works  and  Haselton  blast  furnace  No. 
4,  recently  completed,  and  also  to  continue  satisfactory  operations  at  the  Bessemer 
Steel  Works. 

The  unfilled  tonnage  of  orders  on  hand  is  in  excess  of  that  reported  for  the  year 
preceding,  and  it  is  believed,  with  business  booked  and  the  tonnage  now  in  prospect, 
that  the  gross  volume  for  the  coming  year  should  be  substantially  increased. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  following  figures  of  unfilled  orders  are  submitted: 

Finished  and  semifinished.  Tons. 

June  30,  1907 448,  627 

June  30,  1908 283,  743 

June  30,  1909 392, 420 

June  30,  1910 341,  887 

June  30,  1911 481,425 
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Pig  iron. 

Tons. 

June  30,  1907 74, 500 

June  30,  1908 59, 196 

June  30,  190!) 94, 247 

June  30,  1910 82, 906 

June  30,  1911 102. 077 

In  the  totals  of  finished  and  semifinished  product  nothing  is  included  but  fixed 
contracts;  sliding-scale  contracts  with  periodical  adjustments  are  excluded. 
By  order  of  the  executive  committee. 

Yours,  respectfully,  JOHN  A.  TOPPING, 

Chairman. 

SEMIANNUAL  REPORT,  REPUBLIC  IRON  AND  STEEL  Co.,  YOUNQSTOWN,  OHIO. 
[For  six  months  ending  Dec.  31, 1911.] 

Directors  (term  expiring  1912):  G.  Watson  French,  James  Campbell,  John  F.  Harris, 
Thomas  J.  Bray;  (term  expiring  1913): — John  A.  Topping,  John  Lambert,  Earl  W. 
Oglebay,  Oakleigh  Thome;  (term  expiring  1914): — Edward  J.  Berwind,  Harry  Bron- 
ner,  Charles  G.  Gates,  Grant  B.  Schley. 

Officers:  John  A.  Topping,  chairman;  Thomas  J.  Bray,  president;  Harry  L.  Rownd, 
vice  president  and  treasurer;  Richard  Jones,  jr.,  secretary;  Simpson,  Thatcher  & 
Bartlett,  general  counsel. 

Executive  committee:  John  A.  Topping,  Grant  B.  Schley,  James  Campbell,  John 
Lambert,  John  F.  Harris. 

To  the  stockholders  of  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Co.: 

The  executive  committee  submits  herewith  its  semiannual  financial  statement  and 
income  report  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1911,  together  with  com- 
parative statement  of  income  for  the  periods  ending  December  31, 1910,  and  December 
31,  1911. 

INCOME   REPORT. 

The  gross  volume  of  business  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31, 1911,  compares 
favorably  with  best  previous  periods  when  greater  market  activity  ruled,  but  the 
average  prices  for  shipments  made  are  the  lowest  for  any  period  in  the  history  of  the 
company.  The  shrinkage  in  values  indicated  is  the  natural  result  of  the  restricted 
demand,  incident  to  disturbed  conditions  of  general  business.  The  increase  in 
gross  volume  of  business  we  obtained  is  due  entirely  to  additions  to  our  capacity 
and  to  greater  diversity  of  products  manufactured.  Had  it  been  possible  to  have 
operated  the  works  to  full  capacity,  a  substantial  increase  in  volume  of  business  would 
have  resulted. 

All  important  new  additions  or  extensions  to  works  mentioned  in  previous  reports 
have  now  been  completed.  The  last  of  the  improvements  authorized  were  the  90- 
inch  plate  mill  and  the  fourteen  16-inch  continuous  merchant  mills,  and  these  mills 
were  placed  in  operation  during  the  month  of  December,  1911. 

Substantial  reductions  in  costs  were  generally  effected,  and  present  operations 
reflect  greater  efficiency  and  lower  costs  than  at  any  previous  date  in  the  history  of 
the  company.  The  net  profits,  however,  show  reductions  as  compared  with  a  similar 
period  for  1910,  as  the  result  of  low  prices  naturally  incident  to  conditions  above  stated. 
While  full  maintenance  charges  have  been  made,  some  reduction  in  depreciation 
charges  was  thought  proper  in  view  of  previous  liberal  allowances  on  this  account. 
All  provisional  funds,  however,  have  been  fully  maintained.  The  net  profits  appli- 
cable to  dividends  are  $798,772.31,  and  the  net  surplus  as  of  December  31,  1911,  is 
$5,286,218.16. 

The  Haselton  Steel  Tube  Co.  notes,  amounting  to  $1,475,000  and  guaranteed  by 
this  company,  mature  April  15,  1912;  the  board  of  directors  deemed  it  advisable  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  these  notes  in  advance  of  their  maturity  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide for  various  construction  contracts  nearing  maturity  by  an  issue  of  $3,000,000 
1-year  collateral  notes. 

The  deductions  from  working  capital  on  account  of  new  construction  during  the 
six  months  ending  December  31,  1911,  increased  the  capital  assets  $1,343,865.19, 
leaving  the  balance  of  net  working  assets  as  of  December  31,  1911,  $12,510,213.86. 
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Income  account  and  statement  of  surplus  for  six  months  ending  Dec.  SI,  1911. 

Ket  earnings  from  operations,  after  deducting  charges  for  mainte- 
nance and  repairs  of  plants  amounting  to  $737,501.38 $1,  470,  812.  63 

Less — 

Provision  for  depreciation  and  renewal  of  plants.         $180,  694.  09 
Provision  for  exhaustion  of  minerals 122,  007.  97 

302,  702.  06 

Net  profit  for  six  months 1, 168, 110.  57 

Deduct  interest  on  bonds 369,338.26 

Net  profit  applicable  to  dividend 798,  772.  31 

Add  surplus  at  July  1,  1911 5,362,445.85 

6, 161,  218. 16 
Deduct  dividend  on  preferred  stock 875,  000.  00 

Surplus  carried  to  balance  sheet 5,  286,  218. 16 

Balance  sheet  Dec.  31,  1911. 

ASSETS. 

Capital  assets: 

Cost  of  properties  July  1,  1911 $G4, 151,  272.  82 

Addition  for  six  months  ending  Dec.  31,  1911 1,  343,  865. 19 

65, 495, 138. 01 
Investments: 

In  Potter  Ore  Co $401,000.00 

In  other  companies 529, 852. 09 

930, 852. 09 

Total  capital  assets 66, 425,  990. 10 

Cash  deposited  with  trustee  for  redemption  of  first-mortgage  5  per 
cent  gold  bonds  in  addition  to  bonds  of  a  par  value  of  $2,149,000, 

retired  in  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  per  contra 288, 808. 75 

Current  assets: 

Inventory  of  manufactured  products,  material, 

and  supplies  on  hand  at  or  below  cost $8, 100,  692. 46 

Ore  contract  payments  represented  by  ore  at 

docks 524, 454. 15 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable  after  deducting 

reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts 3,  909, 805. 45 

Cash 3,083,278.58 

—    15,618,230.64 

Deferred  charges  to  operations;  expenditure  for  stripping  at  mines, 
advanced  royalties,  etc.,  chargeable  to  future  operations 832,  953.  94 

83, 165, 983. 43 
Net  current  assets 12,510,213.86 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock: 

Common,  273,520  shares  of  $100  each $27, 352, 000.  00 

Less,  in  treasury 161, 000.  00 

$27, 191, 000. 00 

Preferred  7  per  cent  cumulative,  250, 000  shares  of  $100  each 25, 000,  000.  00 

Total  capital  stock  outstanding 52, 191, 000. 00 

First  mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds: 

Total  issue 10.000,000.00 

Deduct — Deposited  with  trustee  and  canceled .  .       2, 149, 000.  00 

7, 851, 000. 00 

Less,  deposited  with  trustee  of  the  10-30-year 
5  per  cent  sinking-fund  bonds  in  exchange  for 
bonds  of  that  issue 6,206,000.00 

1.  645, 000. 00 
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10-30-year  5  per  cent  sinking-fund  mortgage  gold  bonds $11, 305, 000. 00 

Haselton  property  mortgage  notes  (to  retire  which  a  like  amount  of 

10-30-year  bonds  are  reserved) 1, 475, 000. 00 

1-year  collateral- notes 3, 000, 000. 00 

Potter  Ore  Co.  bonds:  $651,000  outstanding  first  mortgage  5  per  cent 
bonds  guaranteed  Jointly  with  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co., 

less  that  company's  proportion 314, 500. 00 

Bonds  and  notes  outstanding  on  the  Martin  Coke  Works  property...          312,286.80 
Funds: 

For  exhaustion  of  minerals $1, 516, 387. 77 

For  depreciation  and  renewal  of  plants 1, 479, 861. 50 

For  relming  furnaces 256, 974. 52 

For  fire  and  accident  insurance 405, 564.  60 

For  contingencies 121, 541. 30 

3, 780, 329.  69 

Dividend  warrants,  payable  in  equal  annual  installments  from  Oct.  1, 

1912  to  1915,  inclusive 748, 632. 00 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  and  bills  payable $2, 098,  753.  29 

Ore  contract  balances  representing  cash  received 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  ore  shipped  to  custo- 
mers   215,533.29 

Taxes  accrued 175, 249. 90 

Interest  accrued 178, 234. 55 

Dividends,  If  per  cent  on  preferred  stock,  pay- 
able Jan.  1, 1912 437,500.00 

Unclaimed  dividends 2, 745. 75 

3, 108, 016.  78 

Surplus  balance  Dec.  31,  1911,  as  per  attached  statement 5, 286, 218. 16 


Comparative  statement  of  income. 


83, 165, 983. 43 


Six  months 

ending  Dec. 

31,  1911. 


Six  months 

ending  Dec. 

31, 1910. 


Net  earnings  from  operations,  after  deducting  charges  for  maintenance 
and  repairs  of  plants,  amounting  to: 

Dec.  31,  1911,  $737,501.38 

Dec.  31,  1910,  $680,630.27 

Interest  and  dividends  received,  less  interest  paid 


11,470,812.63 


Total  profit  for  the  six  months 

Less: 

Provision  for  depreciation  and  renewal  of  plants. 
Provision  for  exhaustion  of  minerals. . . 


Net  profit  for  the  six  months . 
Deduct  interest  on  bonds 


Net  profit  applicable  to  dividend 

Add: 

Surplus  July  1, 1911 , 

Surplus  July  1, 1910 


Deduct  dividends  on  preferred  stock:  Two  quarterly  dividends  of  1  j  per 
cent  each 


Net  surplus  carried  to  balance  sheet . 


1,470,812.63 

180,694.09 
122,007.97 


302, 702. 06 

1,168,110.57 

369,338.26 


798, 772. 31 

5,362,445.85 


6,161,218.16 

875,000.00 

5,286,218.16 


$1,951,454.57 
40,956.15 


1,992,410.72 

300, 168. 46 
133,510.61 


433,679.07 

1,558,731.65 

290,881.94 


1,267,849.71 


4,954,660.54 


6,222,510.25 

875,000.00 

5,347,510.25 
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UNFILLED   ORDERS. 


On  hand  December  31,  1911,  as  compared  with  a  similar  period  of  1910,  are  as 
follows: 


Finished  and  semifinished  products. 


Tons. 


Dec.  31,  1911 414, 431 

Dec.  31,  1910 293,  734 


Pig  iron. 


Tons. 


Dec.  31,  1911 158,  392 

Dec.  31,  1910 76, 378 

In  the  totals  of  finished  and  semifinished  products  nothing  is  included  but  fixed 
contracts.     Sliding-scale  contracts  with  periodical  adjustments  are  excluded. 

Substantial  improvement  in  prices  and  market  activity  occurred  during  November 
and  December,  and  the  outlook  is  more  encouraging. 

By  order  of  executive  committee. 

JOHN  A.  TOPPING,  Chairman. 


EXHIBIT  C. 


Foreign  classifications,  per  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades 
Review,  Dec.  13,  1912. 

Price  per 
ton. 

United  States  classifications,  per  Iron 
Age,  Dec.  12,  1912,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh. 

Coal: 
Anthracite  (best  malting),  Swansea.  .............. 

$5.70 
5.04 
4.44 
3.60 
3.72 
2.70 
2.28 
3.12 
3.60 
3.90 

6.36 
7.44 

5.52 

17.04 
16.32 
16.20 
16.20 
19.80 
16.22 

31.80 
33.60 
39.60 
44.40 
32.40 
36.00 
37.80 
38.40 
35.40 
45.60 
42.00 
43.20 
38.40 
38.40 
37.20 
39.60 
61.20 

$1.38,  steam  coal. 
$1.85,  gas  coal. 
$4. 

$4.36,  non-Bessemer  Mesabi. 
$17.15,  gray  forge. 

|$29,  tank,  }  Inch  and  heavier. 

l$29,  structural. 

$44,  boiler  rivets. 
j$42,  24  gauge. 
$30,  hoops. 

>$28,  bar  steel. 
$59,  galvanized  corrugated  sheets. 

Patent  fuel  (best),  Cardiff.  

PtWMH  «O<\1  0*«t),  Cardiff     ,  ,  .  

Steam  smalls  (best),  Cardiff        

Steam  coal  (best),  Newcastle  

Steam  coal  (best),  Lancashire  

Slack  (best).  Lancashire      

Steam  coal  {best),  Glasgow  

Splint  coal  (best),  Glasgow  

G^s  coal,  Durham  .".  

Coke: 
Furnace  coke  (best),  south  Wales  

Foundry  coke,  Newcastle  

North  of  England  and  Cleveland: 
Iron  ore  — 
Rubio  (ex  ship  Tees)  

Pig  iron- 
Cleveland  — 
No.  1  

No.  3  

Mottled  

White      

East  coast  hematite,  mixed  numbers  

Cleveland  warrants  

Steel- 
Rails,  heavy  sections  

Railway  sleepers  

Ship  plates,  |-inch  thick  and  up  to  1  inch  
Boilerplates,  f  inch  thick  and  up  

Packing  iron  and  steel  

Packing  iron  and  steel  (tapered)  

Ship  angles  .           . 

F.nginfwing  anglp.s  ...... 

Joists           

Boiler  rivets  

Sheets  (singles)  

Sheets  (doubles)  

Hoops  (ordinary  gauge).  „  

Strips  (ordinary  gauge)  

Bars,  J^inch  and  up  (basic)  

Bars,  f-inch  and  up  (Siemens)  

Galvanized  corrugated  sheets,  24  gauge,  in 
bundles. 
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Foreign  classifications,  per  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades 
Review,  Dec.  13,  1912. 

Price  per 
ton. 

United  States  classifications,  per  Iron 
Age,  Dec.  12,  1912,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh. 

Scotland: 
Steel  (home  trade)— 
Angles,  Siemens  ship,  6  to  11  united  inches  
Bars,  Siemens  quality  

138.40 
43.20 
41.40 

40.20 
43.80 
43.80 
60.60 
61.80 

36.00 
37.20 
44.40 
39.60 
39.60 
44.40 

41.40 

6.25 
5.52 

20.76 
19.80 

32.40 
37.20 
36.60 
40.80 
40.80 
31.20 
30.60 
40.80 
45.60 

8.40 
8.40 

24.96 
25.44 
26.40 
29.28 
29.28 
29.76 
32.16 
32.16 
27.60 
73.20 

$29,  skelp. 

|$29  tank,  1  inch  and  heavier. 
$41,  sheets,  singles,  17  to  20  W.  O. 

$56,  sheets,  flat,  galvanized,  annealed, 
18  gauge. 

1$29,  structural. 

$5.11,  Mesabi  Bessemer. 
$18.15,  Bessemer. 
$28. 

$30,  hoops. 
$30,  angles. 
$27,  billets,  Bessemer. 
$27.50,  sheet  bars,  Bessemer. 
$29,  plates. 

[$27,  blooms  and  billets,  Bessemer. 

$27.50,  sheet  bars,  Bessemer. 
$28,  finished  bars. 
$30,  angles. 
$30,  tees. 
$30,  rods. 
$29,  plates. 
$29,  structural. 
$72. 

Tube  hoops  to  6J  inches  (net)  

Plates- 
Ship  quality  

Boiler  quality  

Sheets,  singles.  17  to  20  W.  G  

Sheets,  galvanized,  corrugated.  18  gauge  

Sheets,  flat,  galvanized,  annealed,  18  gauge  — 
Billets... 

Rolled  joists  

Tee  bulbs  

Channels  

Round  stanchions,  3J  to  6§  inches  in  diameter. 
Round  stanchions,  under  3  J  and  over  3  inches 
in  diameter. 
O  .  G  .  hollow  and  solid  half  rounds  

Northwest  of  England: 
Iron  ore  — 
Native,  best  screened  (net  at  mines).....  

Spanish  ore  (delivered)  '.  

Pig  iron- 
Bessemer  mixed  numbers,  net  f.  o.b  

Hematite  warrant,  net  cash  

Steel- 
Rails  (heaw  sections)  

Rails  (lighter  sections)  

Heavy  tram  rails  

Hoops  

Angles  

Billets  

Tin  bars  

Ship  plates  

Boiler  plates... 

Coke- 
East  coast  coke  

Welsh  coke  

German  or  Belgian  material: 
Steel- 
Blooms,  nom  

Billets,  nom  

Sheet  bars,  nom  

Finished  bars  

Angles  

Tees  

Rods  

Plates  

Joists  

Tin  plates  (Wales)  

Due  to  the  fact  that  foreign  and  domestic  trade  classifications  differ,  a  comparison 
in  all  cases  is  not  practicable. 

EXHIBIT  D. 

NEW  YORK,  February  14,  191S. 
To  the  chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  I  am  here,  as  a  representative  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  to 
record  my  protest  against  the  passage  of  House  bill  18642,  which,  if  it  should  become 
a  law,  in  my  opinion  will  cause  great  loss  to  both  the  capital  and  the  labor  employed 
in  the  iron  and  steel  business. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  one  of  a  number  of  the  larger  independent  com- 
panies, but  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  yet  it  is 
larger  in  size  as  compared  with  the  hundreds  of  smaller  companies  engaged  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  invested  approximately  $65,000,000  of  capital, 
employs  over  12,500  workmen,  and  disburses  in  wages  approximately  $9,000,000  per 
annum.  The  properties  of  the  company  are  owned  by  approximately  4,500  share- 
holders. Ite  mines,  mills,  and  blast  furnaces  extend  from  Alabama  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
being  located  in  seven  States.  Large  as  these  interests  are,  they  are  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  vested  interests  represented  in  this  great  business  of  producing 
iron  and  steel.  Census  reports  are  not  available  to  bring  the  statistics  to  date;  but  I 
estimate  that  the  total  capital  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  of  the  United 
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States  at  this  time  represents  not  less  than  $2,250,000,000;  that  the  total  approximate 
number  of  employees  averages  from  450,000  to  500,000  men;  and  that  there  is  disbursed 
in  wages  not  less  than  $400,000,000;  and  that  the  rates  of  wages  paid  per  day  are  not 
less  than  double  and  in  many  cases  three  times  the  rates  of  labor  paid  in  foreign  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  would  have  to  compete.  Unless  adequate  protection  is  estab- 
lished, in  my  opinion,  a  loss  in  wages  of  $100,000,000  per  annum  is  a  practical  cer- 
tainty. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  company,  our  last  annual  report  show.s  that  the  average  earn- 
ing power  of  our  employees  is  over  $760  per  annum,  or  approximately  $2.40  For  each 
working  day,  which  rates  will  average,  I  think,  as  high  if  not  higher  than  labor  rates 
in  any  other  important  industry  in  this  country. 

The  range  of  wages  paid  in  the  steel  mills  of  the  United  States  averages  from  $1.70 
for  common  labor  to  from  $10  to  $15  per  day  for  the  more  highly  skilled  workers. 
These  are  some  of  Mr.  Brandeis's  "pauper  wages"  and  "white-slave  labor." 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  steel  trade  to-day  averages  an  advance  of  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  during  the  last  decade,  and  the  living  conditions  of  labor  to-day 
are  decidedly  better  than  have  been  ever  known  before. 

The  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  who  were  summoned  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  1908  and  the  early  part  of  1909  submitted  numerous  tariff  briefs,  tabu- 
lating data  as  to  cost  and  wages,  subscribing  to  the  statements  over  their  own  signa- 
tures under  oath.  This  information,  to  the  best  of  my  own  knowledge  and  belief, 
was  carefully  and  accurately  compiled.  While  there  have  been  some  changes  in 
costs  and  cost  conditions  since  1909,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  data  submitted,  although 
labor  rates  have  risen  since  1909,  can  be  fairly  used  to-day  as  showing  the  approxi- 
mate differences  in  cost  between  production  at  home  and  production  abroad  if  it  is 
desired  to  treat  labor  and  capital  fairly  by  a  duty  to  equalize  wage  difference. 

The  author  of  House  bill  18642  in  a  recent  article  stated  that  he  did  not  favor 
radical  legislation.  So  far  as  this  statement  would  apply  to  the  iron  and  steel  sched- 
ule, taking  into  account  the  fact  that  under  the  Payne  bill  iron  and  steel  duties  were 
reduced  approximately  50  per  cent,  the  proposed  legislation,  which  reduces  the  steel 
schedule  of  the  Payne  bill  approximately  another  50  per  cent  and  changes  the  duties 
from  specific  to  ad  valorem  rates,  is  both  radical  and  damaging,  as  the  proposed  duty 
is  not  sufficient  to  equalize  labor  difference  at  the  current  rates  paid,  even  though 
all  profits  are  eliminated. 

The  elimination  of  the  profits  of  the  steel  business  under  present  conditions  would 
not  be  difficult,  as  the  earnings  during  the  past  year  have  been  meager,  as  recently 
published  statements  show.  If  the  present  conditions  of  agitation  and  uncertainty 
continue,  or  if  the  conditions  of  competition  are  to  be  intensified  by  opening  our 
gates  to  foreign  manufacturers,  labor  can  not  escape  sharing  with  capital  the  burden 
of  reduced  income. 

As  a  proof  of  this  general  statement  I  think  no  better  illustration  can  be  offered  than 
to  show  direct  labor  costs  in  a  ton  of  southern  pig  iron  produced  in  Alabama,  where 
nature  has  largely  assembled  the  raw  material  for  conversion,  and  where  labor  costs 
on  this  account  are  lowest.  I  base  my  statement  on  the  records  of  my  own  company, 
which  operates  three  modern  blast  furnaces  in  Alabama,  and  which  also  operates 
modern  iron  ore  mines,  coal  mines,  and  limestone  quarries,  and  controls  directly  the 
operation  of  production  from  ore  to  pig  iron. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  direct  labor  only;  or,  in  other  words,  excluding  all  indirect 
labor,  such  as  labor  in  transportation,  labor  in  the  production  of  such  supplies  as  brick, 
clay,  lubricants,  mechanical  equipment,  etc.,  the  direct  total  is  $5  per  ton.  If  all  items 
of  labor,  direct  and  indirect,  are  considered,  labor  would  represent  approximately 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production.  If  it  be  conceded  that  wages  are  approxi- 
mately double  what  they  are  in  England,  it  will  be  apparent  that  our  excess  labor  cost 
on  this  showing  would  be  $2.50  per  ton  over  either  English  or  German  labor;  whereas, 
the  proposed  duty,  based  on  present  foreign  prices,  which  are  abnormally  high,  pro- 
poses a  duty  on  a  ton  of  pig  iron  of  approximately  $1  per  ton.  Therefore,  Alabama 
producers  in  meeting  foreign  competition  would  necessarily  sacrifice  profits  of  $1.50 
per  ton  to  maintain  wages,  making  no  allowances  for  the  excess  cost  of  inland  freight 
to  seacoast  points  as  against  the  cheaper  water  transportation  from  abroad,  which 
freight  excess  would  amount  to  $2  or  more  per  ton  in  meeting  competition  from  abroad 
at  the  seacoast.  With  the  present  margin  of  profit  there  would  be  no  alternative  other 
than  to  drastically  reduce  wages,  and  the  railroads  also  would  be  compelled  to  radically 
reduce  freight  rates  in  order  to  protect  American  trade  and  transportation  interests. 

In  the  northern  districts,  where  we  also  operate,  on  account  of  the  long  haul  in- 
volved in  assembling  the  raw  material,  the  labor  cost  is  greater  than  it  would  be  in 
the  South.  In  the  production  of  the  more  highly  finished  products  the  ratio  of  labor 
increases  as  you  approach  higher  finished  forms;  so  that  this  illustration  applies  with 
more  force  'on  the  other  products  employing  a  larger  per  cent  of  labor. 
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I  maintain  the  general  proposition,  in  other  words,  that  the  proposed  bill  does  not 
equalize  the  difference  in  labor  alone  in  any  iron  or  steel  product. 

Another  objectionable  feature  of  the  proposed  bill,  in  my  mind,  is  in  the  change 
from  specific  to  ad  valorem  rates.  This  plan  not  only  exposes  American  trade  to  under- 
valuations and  fraud,  but  it  also  exposes  our  markets  in  times  of  depression  abroad  to 
minimum  import  duties  when  the  labor  needs  greater  protection;  and,  conversely,  it 
imposes  maximum  duties  when  values  are  higher  and  when  the  consumer  needs  the 
protection  of  lower  duties.  As  a  general  proposition,  competition  as  it  now  exists  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  consumer  full  and  adequate  protection,  notwithstanding  the  fear 
entertained  in  some  quarters  that  competition  is  eliminated.  The  fact  is  that  the 
American  consumer  to-day  is  in  possession  of  lower  prices  than  have  existed  for  a 
period  of  15  years,  and  labor  is  receiving  the  highest  rewards  in  the  way  of  compensa- 
tion ever  known  in  the  steel  trade. 

Another  objectionable  feature  to  the  proposed  bill  is  that  it  permits  the  importation 
of  manganiferous  ores  free  and  imposes  a  tax  of  15  per  cent  on  ferromanganese  and  other 
metaloids  used  in  steel  making,  thus  imposing  a  tax  on  the  manufacturer  who  pur- 
chases ferromanganese  and  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  who  imports 
the  ore  free  and  makes  his  own  ferromanganese. 

There  is  only  one  concern  in  this  country  that  is  a  large  enough  user  of  ferroman- 
ganese to  avail  itself  of  this  privilege,  viz,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
amount  of  ferromanganese  used  varies  from  25  to  50  pounds  per  ton  of  steel.  A  con- 
cern that  produces  20,000,000  tons  of  steel  ingots  could  operate  a  blast  furnace  or  two 
on  ferromanganese.  A  concern  producing  a  million  tons  of  steel,  as  we  do,  could  not 
afford  to  operate  a  blast  furnace  on  ferromanganese,  because  our  consumption  per 
annum  would  not  be  sufficient  to  feed  a  furnace.  There  are  no  two  other  manufac- 
turers that  I  know  of  who  are  big  enough  to  operate  a  blast  furnace  for  their  own  supply 
of  ferromanganese. 

Another  objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it  imposes  a  tax  of  15  per  cent  on  hoop  and 
band  iron  and  steel  in  scrolls  or  long  lengths,  and  yet  it  admits  the  same  articles  free 
when  cut  to  lengths,  including  cotton  ties  or  a  light  band.  There  is  also  the  incon- 
sistency of  protecting  bolts  with  nuts,  but  permitting  nuts  when  separate  to  enter 
free.  Wire  and  rods  in  some  forms  are  protected,  whereas  the  more  highly  finished 
products — nails  and  spikes,  made  from  the  rods — enter  free. 

There  is  still  another  inconsistency,  viz,  too  large  a  grouping  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty  of  products  which  involve  the  expenditure  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
labor.  As  an  illustration,  beams,  etructurals,  and  sheets  pay  15  per  cent  duty,  yet 
the  same  products  when  fabricated  are  admitted  to  entry  at  the  same  rate. 

In  other  words,  take  plain  black  sheet,  which  is  run  through  a  pair  of  corrugating 
rolls  and  then  painted.  The  same  rate  of  duty  applies  to  that  as  to  a  plain  piece  of 
steel  that  comes  from  the  rolls  hot.  Take  structural  steel.  When  fabricated,  punched, 
or  riveted,  ready  for  erection  in  a  steel  building,  the  same  rate  of  duty  applies  as  to  the 
plain  stuff  as  it  comes  from  the  rolling  mill — manifestly  an  inconsistent  situation. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  been  submitted,  I  think,  to  show  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing no  change  in  the  metal  schedule  until  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts 
by  the  Tariff  Board.  Whatever  revision  is  made  should  be  only  schedule  by  schedule 
after  expert  investigation,  with  knowledge  before  action,  rather  than  as  now  proposed, 
action  before  knowledge. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  our  increasing  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  and  some  as- 
sume that  this  great  industry  can  continue  in  a  prosperous  condition  without  pro- 
tection. While  it  is  true  that  our  exports  have  increased  annually,  yet  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  our  steel  and  iron  exports  to-day  are  confined  to  sales  which  are  being 
made  almost  exclusively  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  largely 
controls  transportation  costs,  and  is  more  thoroughly  integrated  than  other  producers; 
that  the  growth  of  exports  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
unusual  activity  of  foreign  markets  and  high  prices  prevailing  abroad,  and  to  the 
overloaded  condition  of  our  own  markets  and  the  consequent  low  prices  at  home. 
If  the  trade  conditions  were  reversed,  in  my  opinion  our  export  tonnage  would  im- 
mediately show  the  effect  of  the  change.  Even  to-day,  under  the  present  law,  our 
Pacific  coast  territory  is  exposed  to  foreign  competition,  particularly  in  our  prod- 
ucts, pig  iron  and  steel  bars;  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  the 
great  advantage  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  shipping,  conditions  on  the  coast  are 
likely  to  be  worse  rather  than  better,  unless  we  find  some  means  to  build  up  and 
operate  a  merchant  marine. 

To  summarize  our  disadvantages  and  inequalities,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  addi- 
tion to  increased  labor  rates  of  over  100  per  cent,  we  are  further  handicapped  by  an 
increased  first  cost  of  plant  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  which  necessarily  increases  our 
depreciation  and  maintenance  charges;  and  our  capital  requirements  are  also  necea- 
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sarily  increased.  With  our  higher  rates  of  interest  and  high  cost  of  transportation  by 
rail,  as  against  the  cheaper  water  transportation,  this  should  suggest  that  we  are 
entitleil  to  some  protection  beyond  the  mere  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  if  the 
industry  is  to  be  maintained  on  a  basis  where  it  can  be  made  to  prosper,  maintain 
reasonable  hours  of  work  and  wages,  and  pay  a  reasonable  return  to  capital. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  made  no  substantial  changes  in  costs  since 
I  submitted  my  tariff  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January  1,  1909,  I 
submit  this  statement  as  a  supplement  to  my  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  date  stated. 


EXHIBIT  E. 

Report  of  an  inquiry  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  into  the  conditions  of  the  worlnng 
classes  in  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  the  German  Empire. 

[Submitted  by  the  president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  April,  1908.] 

[The  following  extracts  taken  from  this  report  indicate  the  level  of  wages  paid  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 

in  Germany.] 

RATES  OF  WAGES   PAID  IN  SOLINGEN,  RHINELAND,  PRUSSIA. 

[P.  433.] 


Weekly 
wages. 

Weekly 
hours  of 
labor. 

Equiva- 
lent, 
United 
States 
gold. 

Steel  and  rolling  works: 
Smelters      .         .                                  

».    d. 
33     0 

60 

$8.03 

First  rollers     

42      7 

60 

10.36 

Second  rollers  

39      0 

60 

9.49 

Third  rollers 

25      2 

60 

6.12 

Heaters     .                  

43      6 

60 

10.60 

Holders  and  casters  

38      5 

60 

9.35 

Hammersmiths  — 
Profile      

54      0 

60 

13.14 

Plain  bars— 
(a)  Heavy          ...             .                               .... 

49      2 

60 

11.96 

(6)  Light        

37    10 

60 

9.20 

Hand  smiths  

30      0 

60 

7.30 

Pattern  makers     

30      0 

60 

7.30 

Average  wage:  $7.56  per  week  of  60  hours,  $1.26  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany  (p.  210):  Average  wage,  $6.30  per 
week  of  60  hours;  $1.05  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  in  Sochum,  Westphalia,  Prussia  (p.  85):  Average  wage,  $5.46 
per  week  of  60  hours,  $0.91  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  in  Elberfeld,  Rhineland  Province,  Prussia  (p.  223):  Average 
wage,  $5.58  per  week  of  60  hours,  $0.93  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  in  Remacheid,  Rhineland,  Prussia  (p.  420):  Average  wage, 
$5.58  per  week  of  60  hours,  $0.93  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  in  Zwickau,  Saxony  (p.  483):  Average  wage,  $5.82  per  week  of 
60  hours,  $0.97  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  in  Mannheim,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  (p.  333):  Average  wage, 
$5.46  per  week  of  60  hours,  $0.91  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  in  Essen,  Rhineland,  Prussia  (p.  236):  Iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries, 300  working  days,  average  daily  wage,  $1.07  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  in  Konigshutte,  Germany  (p.  292):  Average  wage,  $6.40  per 
week  of  60  hours,  $1.07  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  in  Essen,  Rhineland,  Prussia  (p.  238):  Average  wage,  $8.94  per 
week  of  60  hours,  $1.49  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  in  Aschen,  Rhineland  Province,  Prussia  (p.  43):  Average  wage, 
$6.84  per  week  of  60  hours,  $1.14  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  in  Dortmund,  Westphalia,  Prussia  (p.  181):  Average  wage, 
$7.10  per  week  of  60  hours,  $1.18  per  day  of  10  hours. 
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EXHIBIT  F. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND    [OURS  WORKED  PER  DAT 
OF  THE  FOLLOWING  CLASSES  OF  LABOR  IN  GERMANY. 

[Extract  from  report  published  in  American  Association  of  Commerce  and  Trade  Bulletin.  Berlin,  Germany, 

Sept.  15, 1912.    Vol.  10,  No.  6.] 

TABLE  K. — Showing  the  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  different  metal  industries, 
average  earnings  reckoned  according  to  time  and  piece  work,  and  total  average  earnings. 


Kind  of  plant. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
work- 
men en- 
gaged. 

Average  earnings  reckoned  by  — 

Time  per  day  of  12 
nours. 

Piecework  per  day  of  12 
hours. 

Total  average  per  day  of 
12  hours. 

Marks. 

Dol- 
lars. 

Per 

hour. 

Marks. 

Dol- 
lars. 

Per 

hour. 

Marks. 

Dol- 
lars. 

Per 

hour. 

Blast  furnace 

14,785 
2,942 

8,379 
11,183 

2,082 

2,079 
11,232 

10,068 
4,265 
1,800 
2,854 
3,958 

2,709 

3,360 
15,445 

14,850 

580 

2,702 

1,780 
1,743 
1,417 

6,295 
2,303 
1,890 

3.74 
4.39 

4.60 
4.64 

4.07 

3.83 
3.61 

3.94 
3.70 
4.52 
3.74 
3.93 

3.84 

3.69 
4.04 

3.71 

4.33 
4.09 

3.94 
3.99 
3.93 

4.03 
4.11 
3.42 

0.8901 
1.0448 

1.0948 
1.1043 

.9686 

.9115 
.8591 

.9377 
.8806 
1.0757 
.8901 
.9353 

.9139 

.8782 
.9615 

.8829 

L0305 
.9734 

.9377 
.9496 
.9353 

.9591 
.9781 
.8139 

0.0742 
.0871 

.0912 
.0920 

.0807 

.0760 
.0716 

.0781 
.0734 
.0896 
.0742 
.0779 

.0762 

.0732 
.0801 

.0736 

.0859 
.0811 

.0781 
.0791 
.0779 

.0799 
.0815 
.0678 

4.64 
5.39 

5.61 
5.58 

5.86 

6.53 
5.30 

5.40 
5.16 
6.09 
5.37 
5.10 

6.09 

4.26 
5.06 

4.83 

5.04 
5.79 

4.07 
5.28 
4.98 

4.64 
4.86 
4.65 

1.1043 
1.2828 

1.3351 
1.3280 

1.3946 

1.5541 
1.2614 

1.2852 
1.2280 
1.4494 
1.2780 
L2138 

1.4494 

1.0138 
1.2042 

1.1495 

1.1995 
1.3780 

.9686 
1.2566 
1.1852 

1.1043 
1.1566 
1.1067 

0.0929 
.1069 

.1113 
.1107 

.1162 

.1295 
.1051 

.1071 
.1022 
.1208 
.1065 
.1012 

.1208 

.0845 
.1004 

.0958 

.1000 
.1140 

.0807 
.1047 
.0988 

.0920 
.0964 
.0922 

3.86 
5.10 

4.84 
5.35 

5.55 

5.43 
4.82 

4.85 
4.62 
5.45 
4.73 
4.50 

4.46 

3.88 
4.21 

4.15 

4.49 
5.18 

4.02 
4.33 
4.42 

4.06 
4.12 

3.65 

0.9186 
1.2138 

1.  1519 
1.2733 

1.3209 

1.2923 
1.  1471 

1.1543 
1.0995 
1.2971 
1.1257 
1.0710 

1.0614 

.9234 
1.0019 

.9877 

1.0686 
1.2328 

.9567 
1.0305 
1.0519 

.9662 
.9805 
.8687 

0.0766 
.1012 

.0960 
.1061 

.1101 

.1077 
.0956 

.0962 
.0916 
.1081 
.0930 
.0893 

.0885 

.0770 
.0835 

.0823 

.0891 
.1027 

.0797 
.0859 
.0877 

.0805 
.0817 
.0724 

Bessemer  and 
Thomas  

Open-hearth    fur- 
nace   

Puddle  works  
Rolling  mills,  rails, 
etc  

Block  and  bar  roll- 
ing 

Rod  and  tire  rolling 
Coarse    and    fine 
sheet  metal  mills. 
Pine  rolling  mills.. 
Wire  rolling  mills.  . 
Wire-drawing  mills 
Flatting  mills  
Machine     and 
wagon  works  
Iron  construction 
and      bridge 
building  

Repair  shops  
Iron     and     steel 
casting 

Squeezer     (press- 
work)  .  

Tilt  mills  

Small  iron  fitting 
works  

Wrought-iron 
works  

Glowing  and  gal- 
vanizing   

Machine  and  crane 
works 

Railroad  works  
Plant  construction. 

120,701 

3.94 

.9377 

.0781 

5.24 

L2471 

.1039 

4.44 

1.0567 

.0881 

TABLE  H. — Rolling  mills. 


Average  earnings  per  day  reckoned  according  to  — 

Time,  per  day  of  12  hours. 

Piecework,  per  day  of  12  hours. 

Rollers  

mitt. 

4.20-5.00 
4.00-5.00 
4.00-5.00 
4.20-5.40 
3.80-5.80 
3.50-4.20 

Dollar.*. 
1.00-1.19 
.952-1.19 
.952-1.19 
1.00-1.285 
.905-1.38 
.833-1.00 

Per  hour. 
0.083-.099 
.079-.  099 
.  079-.  099 
.  083-.  107 
.075-.  115 
.  07  -.  083 

JMb. 

6.70-9.00 
4.80-5.00 
4.80-5.00 
5.00-5.90 
4.50-6.00 
4.50-5.00 

Dollars. 
1.595-2.142 
1.14  -1.19 
1.14-1.19 
1.19  -1.404 
1.07-1.43 
1.  07  -1.  19 

Per  hour. 
0.  133-1.  78 
.095-  .099 
.095-  .099 
.099-  .117 
.09-  .119 
.09-  .099 

Roughers  

Second  roughers 

Catchers  

Shearmen  ... 

Hot  sawmen  

Handling 

LoadingT  

3.  10-3.  80 

.74-  .905 

.062-.  075 

4.00-5.00 

.952-1.  19 

.079-.  099 

Boiler  firemen  

4.20 
3.10 

1.00 
.74 

.083 
.062 

6.50 
5.00 

1.31 
1.19 

.109 
.099 

Ash  wheelers  
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Iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore,  and  the  dross  or  residuum  front 
burnt  pyrites,  fifteen  cents  per  ton :  Provided,  That  in  levying  and  collecting 
the  duty  on  iron  ore  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  weight  of  the  ore  on 
account  of  moisture  which  may  be  chemically  or  physically  combined  there- 
with. 
See  Worth  Broa.  Co.,  page  1353. 

IRON  ORE. 

BRIEF   OF  W.    H.    DONNER,   PRESIDENT    CAMBRIA   STEEI   CO., 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

CAMBRIA  STEEL  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  10,  1913. 

Hon.  0.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  I  am  president  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  We 
own  properties  worth  about  $75,000,000,  and  employ  19,000  men.  We  manufactured 
last  year  1,040,000  tons  of  rails,  structural  shapes,  plates,  bars,  rods,  wire  nails,  etc. 
We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  metal  schedule  which  is  soon  to  be  considered  by  your 
committee.  Having  been  informed  that  owing  to  the  limited  time  at  its  disposal  the 
committee  will  not  be  able  to  give  us  an  oral  hearing,  it  would  seem  advisable  for  the 
Cambria  Steel  Co.  to  state  briefly  its  views  regarding  the  items  in  the  metal  schedule 
relating  to  the  products  we  manufacture. 

A  most  remarkable  condition  exists  in  the  steel  trade  to-day.  Business  on  the  other 
side  is  booming,  and  the  prices  of  finished  steel  for  the  moment  are  as  high  abroad  as 
in  America.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that  this  is  of  course  only  a  temporary  con- 
dition. The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  subject  to  violent  fluctuations  in  times  of 
prosperity  and  depression  probably  more  so  than  in  any  other  line  of  business,  and  we 
nave  no  doubt  but  that  your  honorable  committee  will  recognize  these  facts  in  con- 
sidering a  revision  of  the  tariff  at  this  time.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  steel  the  rich  ores  have  been  largely  mined,  and  we  are  gradually  using 
leaner  ores,  which  means  increased  costs.  Furthermore,  the  value  of  ore,  coke,  and 
coal  has  so  appreciated  that  the  margins  are  not  now  as  remunerative  as  in  many  other 
lines  of  manufacture;  and,  in  fact,  the  steel  business  is  not  as  profitable  here  at  the 
present  time  as  in  the  leading  steel-producing  countries  of  Europe.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  the  published  reports  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are 
included  the  earnings  of  their  railroads  and  steamboats,  which  should  be  considered 
separately  from  the  profits  on  steel,  as  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  steel  industry. 

Foreign  manufacturers  build  their  works  at  a  less  cost  and  can  earn  larger  profits  on 
their  capital  than  we  can,  all  because  of  cheaper  labor.  European  manufacturers  export 
approximately  one-half  of  their  product,  while  American  manufacturers  export  only 
about  one-tenth  of  their  production.  In  periods  of  depression,  which  are  certain  to 
come,  foreign  manufacturers  will  dump  large  tonnages  on  our  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  seaboard  cities  at  cost,  in  order  to  maintain  their  organizations  and  help  pay 
fixed  charges.  Such  an  invasion  would  mean  a  loss  to  American  capital,  idleness  for 
thousands  of  American  workmen,  and  a  curtailment  of  further  expansion  of  the 
American  steel  industry. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  when  the  present  tariff  law  was  enacted  a 
substantial  reduction  was  made  on  many  items  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  as  the 
citation  following  will  show. 
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Payne-Aldrich  law,  tariff  act  Aug.  5,  1909. 

Dingley  law. 

Par. 

Merchandise. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

117 

118 

121 

122 
126 

131 
134 
135 
161 

Iron  ore 

15  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
$2.50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  . 

$1  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  
A  cent  per  pound  

40  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
$4  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

SI  per  ton  of  2.240  pounds. 
-ft  cent  to  -fa  cent  per  pound. 

•fs  cent  per  pound  and  upward. 
/„  cent  per  pound. 
T*ff  cent  per  pound. 
T'3  cent  per  pound  and  upward. 
T*5  cent  per  pound  and  upward, 
li  cents  per  pound  and  upward. 
4  cent  per  pound  and  upward. 

Pig  iron,  spiegeleisen,  ferroman- 
ganese. 
Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel 

Beams,  girders,  and  structural 
material. 
Boiler  and  plate  iron  and  steel.. 
Steel  rails     

A  cent  per  pound  and  upward. 
TTJ  cent  per  pound 

Fishplates  

A  cent  per  pound  

Ingots  blooms  slabs 

•fs  cent  per  pound  and  upward. 
•fs  cent  per  pound  and  upward. 
1  cent  per  pound  and  upward. 
T«B  cent  per  pound  and  upward. 

Wire  rods  

Steel  wire  

Wire  nails      

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  great  difference  between  wages  in  the  leading 
steel-producing  countries  of  Europe  and  this  country.  An  investigation  of  the  German 
iron  and  steel  industry  was  made  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  its  report 
submitted  in  April,  1908,  it  is  shown  that  the  average  rates  of  wages  in  the  leading 
steel-producing  districts  of  Germany  are  as  follows: 


District. 

Average 
wage  per 
week  of  60 
hours. 

Average 
wage  per 
day  of  10 
hours. 

Page. 

Dusseldorf,  Germany  

$6.30 

$1.05 

210 

Bochum,  N  Westphalia.  Prussia  

5.46 

.91 

85 

Elberfield,  Rhineland  Province,  Prussia  

5.58 

.93 

223 

Rp.msrheid,  Rhineland,  Prussia, 

5.58 

.93 

420 

Zwickau,  Saxony  

5.82 

.97 

483 

Mannheinij  Grand  Duchv  of  Baden  

5.46 

.91 

333 

Essen,  Rhinaland,  Prussia  (iron  and  steel  industries,  300  working 
days)  

1.07 

236 

Konigshutte,  Germany  

6.40 

1.07 

292 

Essen,  Rhineland,  Prussia  

8.94 

1.49 

238 

Aschen,  Rhineland  Province,  Prussia                  .  . 

6.84 

1.14 

43 

Dortmund  ,  West  phalia,  Prussia  

7.10 

1.18 

181 

In  the  report  on  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry,  by  Special  Agent  Pepper,  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  submitted  January  7,  1909,  it  is  shown 
that  the  wages  paid  in  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry  is  substantially  the  same 
as  found  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  its  investigation.  Mr.  Pepper's  report, 
page  24,  shows  that  227,000  persons  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  the 
Dusseldorf  district  in  1907  received  an  annuai  wage  of  1,448  marks,  equivalent  to 
$344.62.  A  report  published  in  the  American  Association  of  Commerce  and  Trade 
Bulletin,  Berlin,  Germany,  September  15,  1912,  volume  10,  No.  6,  shows  that  the 
average  wages  paid  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  Germany  at  that  time  was 
approximately  the  same  as  in  1907  and  1908. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  this  country  is  more  than  double  the  average  wages  paid  for  similar  work  in  Ger- 
many. Our  average  wages  have  not  been  worked  out  in  detail,  but  I  find,  in  referring 
to  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  that  their  rates  since  1907 
were  as  follows: 


Average 

number  of 

Year. 

employees 

Wages. 

Average. 

for  all 

companies. 

1907.  .  . 

210,  180 

$160,825,822 

'$765 

1908     

165,211 

120,510,829 

>729 

1909  

195.500 

151,663,394 

«776 

1910                                                                            

218,433 

174,955,139 

«801 

'Plus. 


'Minus, 
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And  wages  are  higher  to-day. 

I  was  in  Han- Yang,  China,  in  1911,  and  saw  three  modern  blast  furnaces,  an  open- 
hearth  steel  plant,  and  a  rail  mill.  Han-Yang  is  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  which  is 
navigable  for  ocean-going  steamers.  It  costs  Pittsburgh  $2.80  per  ton  freight  to 
reach  ocean  steamships.  These  furnaces  have  richer  ore  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
river  on  which  they  are  located  than  we  are  able  to  obtain  and  coke  as  good  as  ours. 
Their  raw  materials  can  be  more  cheaply  assembled  than  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
They  were  paying  for  common  labor  from  5  cents  to  15  cents  United  States  gold  per 
day  of  12  hours  and  for  native  skilled  labor,  such  as  brick  masons,  carpenters,  etc., 
30  cents  per  day  of  12  hours.  The  industry  there  is  in  its  infancy,  and  it  will  take 
time  for  it  to  grow,  but  with  any  assurance  of  a  low  duty  in  America  for  a  period  of 
time  it  presents  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  investment,  and  one  that  I  think  your 
honorable  committee  should  not  encourage. 

In  the  payment  of  taxes  our  property  helps  to  support  the  Government,  and  we 
feel  we  are  entitled  to  a  continuance  of  conditions  under  which  we  can  continue  to 
successfully  operate.  Our  capital  is  permanently  invested,  our  workmen  are  depend- 
ent for  their  livelihood  upon  the  continuous  operation  of  our  works,  and  they  are 
protected  from  cheap  coolie  labor  by  the  Chinese  exclusion  act;  why,  therefore,  not 
protect  them  against  the  product  of  Chinese  labor? 

What  I  have  said  about  the  Chinese  steel  industry  is  largely  true  of  India,  with  their 
cheap  labor.  A  large  steel  works  has  recently  been  completed  there  and  the  industry 
has  a  substantial  start.  These  works  in  India  can  sell  their  products  in  contiguous 
countries  at  prices  much  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States. 
Under  favorable  conditions  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  until  Indian  steel  prod- 
ucts find  their  way  into  the  American  market. 

Chinese  pig  iron  has  been  largely  imported  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  has,  in  fact, 
been  imported  at  New  York.  The  opening  of  fhe  Panama  Canal  will  greatly  facilitate 
its  delivery  on  our  eastern  coast.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Chinese  pig  iron 
came  in  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  even  into  New  York  under  the  Dingley  tariff  of  $4 
per  ton.  When  settled  governmental  conditions  are  established  in  China,  importa- 
tions from  that  country  will  increase  under  our  present  tariff  of  $2.50  per  ton,  and  if 
the  tariff  be  further  reduced  this  competition  will  endanger  the  steel  industry  of  this 
country. 

Specific,  and  not  ad  valorem;  rates  of  duty  on  iron  and  steel  products  are  strongly 
urged.  Under  ad  valorem  duties  buyers  can  not  determine  the  exact  delivered  cost 
of  their  purchases  with  as  much  accuracy  as  they  can  under  specific  duties,  because 
contracts  are  usually  made  for  a  period  of  time  during  which  there  may  be  wide  fluc- 
tuations in  market  values.  To  change  the  method  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  rates, 
in  our  opinion,  would  create  needless  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

Steel  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  either  import  or  produce  ferromanganese,  as  it  is 
used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  duty  on  ferromanganese  should  be  spe- 
cific and  no  higher  per  ton  than  on  pig  iron,  as  it  is  produced  in  the  same  type  of  furnace 
and  requires  no  additional  labor.  To  increase  the  duty  on  ferromanganese  would  be 
unfair  to  all  the  smaller  companies  that  compete  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, because  none  of  us  consume  a  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  operating  a  furnace  on 
this  metal,  providing  the  tariff  is  reasonable.  The  present  duty  is  on  a  revenue  basis 
and  no  small  manufacturer  can  afford  to  produce  it.  To  increase  the  duty  will  be  an 
incentive  for  those  who  now  import  to  manufacture  their  ferromanganese  and  result 
in  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  Dingley  law,  and  believe  the  tariff  should  be  revised, 
but  with  the  present  popular  antagonism  against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
I  feel  that  the  whole  steel  industry  is  in  danger  unless  the  matter  is  conservatively 
and  intelligently  considered,  and  I  trust  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  reductions  I  have 
pointed  in  paragraph  4  and  appreciate  that  it  is  only  owing  to  the  unusual  active  busi- 
ness conditions  abroad  that  we  are  having  no  serious  competition  or  importation 
to-day,  but  you,  as  business  men,  know  that  foreign  manufacturers  of  steel  will  have 
their  periods  of  depression,  when  they  will  actively  seek  our  markets. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CAMBRIA  STEEL  Co. 

W.  H.  DONNER,  President. 
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BRIEF  OF  WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO.   (INC.)    AGAINST 
REDUCING  DUTY  ON  IRON  ORE. 

PORT  HENRY,  N.  Y.,  January  7,  19 IS. 

(No  hearing  asked  for.) 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  iron  ore  imported  into  this  country 
during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1911,  and  June  30,  1912,  and  the  value  of  and 
duty  on  the  same: 


Year  ended  June  30,  191  1  . 

Year  ended  June  30,  1912. 

All  coun- 
tries except 
Cuba. 

Cuba. 

All  coun- 
tries except 
Cuba. 

Cuba. 

Duty  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  

$0.15 
901,911 
$3.026,486 
$135,  286 
$3.36 
4.47 

$0.12 
1,231,916 
$3.  665,  195 
$147,  830 
$2.98 
4.03 

$0.15 
732,949 
$2,574,424 
$109.942 
$3.51 
4.27 

$0.12 
1,281.868 
$3,654,936 
$153.824 
$2.78 
4.31 

Quantity  tons.  . 

Value  

Dutv.             

Value  per  unit  of  quantity  

Actual  and  computed  ad  valorem  rate.           per  cent 

The  output  of  this  company  is  sold  to  consuming  points  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  has  to  meet  at  nearly  every  plant  the  active  competition  of  foreign  ores,  and  while 
the  present  duty  is  not  a  protective  one,  yet  in  periods  of  depression,  when  the  margin 
of  profit  is  very  small,  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  even  the  present 
duty  is  of  some  benefit  to  the  domestic  producer. 

As  it  bears  so  lightly  on  the  importer  and  would  also  yield  the  Government  a  little 
revenue,  we  would  ask,  for  the  above  reasons,  that  the  duty  be  left  at  the  present 
rate. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  Co.  (!NC.), 
By  F.  S.  WITHERBEE,  President. 
i 

BRIEF  OF  LACKAWANNA   STEEL    CO.,  NEW    YORK    CITY,    CON- 
CERNING STEEL. 


LACKAWANNA  STEEL  Co., 
New  York  City,  January  7,  1913. 
Hon.  O.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  represented  by  Mr.  James  T.  McCleary, 
appeared  on  February  17,  1912,  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  at  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  18642,  to  protest  against  reductions 
in  the  duties  under  Schedule  C,  and  particularly  on  those  items  covered  by 
paragraphs  117,  118.  121,  122,  126,  and  131  of  the  existing  tariff  law,  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  whereof  it  is  especially  interested.  Its  testimony  is 
printed  on  pages  463  to  472,  inclusive,  of  the  report  of  said  hearings,  a  copy 
of  which  is  submitted  herewith  and  made  a  part  of  .this  brief. 

The  various  statements  then  made  are  substantially  correct  as  of  to-day. 
The  very  drastic  reductions  effected  by  the  act  of  August  5,  1909,  have  resulted, 
as  was  predicted,  in  lower  prices  for  iron  and  steel,  and,  during  a  portion  of  the 
time,  in  lower  wages,  and  any  further  reductions  will  inevitably  bring  about 
lower  wages  and  a  correspondingly  reduced  scale  of  living  for  the  w  n-kmen  in 
the  industry. 
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The  reductions  in  duty  made  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  on  articles  in  which 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  is  especially  interested  are  as  follows : 


Articles. 

Dingley 
tariff  per 
gross  ton. 

Payne- 
Aldrich 
tariff  per 
gross  ton. 

Per  cent  of 
reduction. 

Iron  ore  

SO.  40 

$0.15 

62.5 

Pig  iron  

4.00 

2.60 

37.5 

Ferromanganese                                                       

4.00 

2.50 

37  5 

Scrap  .  .         

4.00 

1.00 

75.0 

Rails  

7.84 

3.92 

50.0 

Angle  bars  

8.96 

6.72 

25.0 

Structural  

11.20 

6.72 

40.0 

Plates  

11.20 

6.72 

40.0 

Merchant  bars  

6.72 

3.92 

41  66 

Average  

45  46 

The  following  table  shows  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duties  paid  during  the  fiscal 
year  1912  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act,  together  with  the  proposed  duties  under 
H.  R.  18642  and  the  per  cent  of  reduction: 


Articles. 

Ad  valo- 
rem equiv- 
alent of 
duties  in 
1912. 

Proposed 
ad  valorem 
duties 
under 
H.  R.  18642. 

Per  cent 
reduction. 

Iron  ore  .. 

Percent. 
(           4.27 

Per  cent. 
\        Free. 

100  00 

Pig  iron  

\         '4.31 

16.35 

6.00 

63.00 

Ferromanganesfl  ,  

6.74 

10.00 

«50.00 

Scrap  

f            9.36 

}           6  00 

/           36.00 

Rails  .                                   

\         '  9.  65 
14.92 

10.00 

\           38.00 
33  00 

Angle  bars  

18.69 

10.00 

46  00 

Structural  

23  18 

15  00 

35  00 

Plates  

40.91 

15.00 

63  00 

Merchant  bar<?  .  ,  ,  .  .  .  .               .  .  .           ,           ,  

29.32 

10.00 

65  00 

Average  

56  00 

'Cuba. 


1  Increase. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  existing  duties  on  iron  and  steel  are  already  lower  than 
in  any  country  which  has  an  import  tariff  on  iron  and  steel,  it  seems  unnecessary  and 
unwise  to  make  any  reductions  on  the  above  articles,  and  certainly  unnecessary  to 
make  such  very  drastic  ones.  Compare,  for  example,  the  duties  on  steel  rails  shown 
below: 

Germany $6.  03 

France 17.  70 

Russia 28.67 

Spain 11.76 

Italy 11.  76 

Austria-Hungary 12.  32 

Canada ., 7.  84 

United  States 3.92 

United  States,  proposed  (based  on  1912  valuations) 2.  63 

Etiropean  steel  makers,  with  their  low  cost  of  production,  have  already  captured  a 
part  of  the  Pacific  coast  trade,  and  further  reductions  will  tempt  them  to  invade  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  with  the  result  either  of  causing  reduced  prices  and  conse- 
quent lower  wages,  or  of  causing  existing  mills  to  shut  down,  with  the  consequent 
losses  to  their  stockholders,  as  well  as  to  their  employees. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  greater  efficiency  of  American  workmen  offsets  the 
lower  wages  of  Europe;  but  in  the  steel  trade  Europe  has  of  late  years  rapidly  adopted 
the  best  American  mechanical  devices  for  increased  output,  and  their  costs  of  con- 
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verting  raw  materials  into  finished  products  are  much  lower  than  cure,  as  is  natural 
in  view  of  the  wages  paid.    The  following  figures  are  of  interest  in  this  respect: 

[Extracts  from  Report  of  an  Inquiry  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  into  the  Conditions  of  the  Working 
Classes  in  the  Principal  Industrial  Towns  of  the  German  Empire,  submitted  by  the  president  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  in  April,  1908.] 

Average  daily  wages — 

Solingen,  Rhineland,  Prussia  (p.  433) $1.26 

Dusseldorf  (p.  210) 1.05 

Bochum,  Westphalia  (p.  85) 91 

ElberfeHd,  Rhineland  (p.  223) ' 93 

Remscheid,  Rhineland  (p.  420) 93 

Zwickau,  Saxony  (p.  486) -. 87 

Mannheim,  Baden  (p.  333) 91 

Essen,  Rhineland  (p.  236) 1.07 

Konigshutte  (p.  292) 1.  07 

Aschen,  Rhineland  (p.  43) 1. 14 

Dortmund,  Westphalia  (p.  181) 1.18 

The  foregoing  figures  represent  the  average  wages  paid,  including  skilled  workmen 
and  ordinary  labor.  I  know  of  no  place  in  the  United  States  where  ordinary  labor 
alone  does  not  receive  higher  wages  than  any  of  the  above,  and  the  average  wages 
paid  to  American  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  is  more  than  double  that  paid  to  Ger- 
man labor.  The  average  daily  wages  of  all  workmen  employed  by  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co.  is  $2.40. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  an  expert  sent  by  this  Government  to  Ger- 
many to  study  conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  shows  that  in  the  Dusseldorf 
district  an  average  rate  of  wages  of  $344.62  per  year  was  paid  in  1908.  The  average 
yearly  wages  paid  by  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  in  the  same  year  was  $746.22,  or  2.16 
times  the  wages  of  Dusseldorf. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Germany  and  Belgium  must  export  about  one-half  of 
their  iron  and  steel  production,  and  that  they  are  aided  in  this  by  special  rates  for 
transportation  of  their  products  to  the  seaboard,  and  in  some  cases  by  special  bonuses 
on  exported  materials.  Being  protected  in  their  home  markets  by  a  high  tariff  and 
trade  agreements  sanctioned  by  their  Government,  they  can  afford,  when  necessary, 
to  sell  their  export  material  at  cost,  the  domestic  trade  still  giving  a  reasonable  profit 
on  the  entire  output.  Why  should  the  United  States  by  lowering  its  tariff  invite 
them  when  trade  is  dull  at  home  to  dump  their  surplus  here,  with  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  lower  prices  and  lower  wages  for  American  workmen? 

One  other  feature  of  the  proposed  bill  (H.  R.  18642)  is  most  objectionable,  viz, 
that  duties  are  to  be  assessed  ad  valorem  instead  of  being  specific.  This  system  has 
the  principal  objection  that  it  invites  fraud,  through  undervaluation.  In  addition, 
it  works  unfairly  to  the  manufacturer  who  depends  on  imported  materials  in  that  he 
may  be  forced  to  pay  a  varying  and  increasing  rate  of  duty  on  materials  purchased  at 
one  time  and  at  one  price  for  delivery  over  a  period. 

Take  the  case  of  ferromanganese,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  duty  over 
tiie  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  thereby  favoring  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  over  the 
independent  manufacturers,  as  shown  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Underwood,  sub- 
mitted at  the  Senate  hearings,  early  in  1912S  pages  467  and  468.  It  is  customary  to 
purchase  a  six  months'  supply  of  this  material  at  one  time,  and  such  purchases  may 
be  made  a  year  before  delivery.  In  the  case  of  a  rising  market,  the  duty  may  be 
double  what  it  would  have  been  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  may  vary  from  month 
to  month.  Such  uncertainty  handicaps  the  manufacturer  and  tends  to  affect  prices 
unfavorably  to  the  buyer  of  his  products.  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  whatever 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  existing  tariff,  the  duties  be  made  specific  and  not  ad 
valorem. 

To  sum  up,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  feels  that  drastic  and  excessive  reductions  have 
already  been  made  in  Schedule  C  by  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act,  and  that  further  reduc- 
tions are  unwise  and  unnecessary  and  not  to  be  justified  by  anyone  having  at  heart 
the  prosperity  and  high  standard  of  living  of  the  American  workmen;  and  it  hereby 
protests  most  earnestly  and  sincerely  against  any  further  reductions,  until  such  time 
as  a  full  and  comprehensive  investigation  by  a  nonpartisan  tariff  board  shall  show  that 
reductions  may  be  made,  and  to  what  extent,  without  damaging  American  industry 
and  American  workmen. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LACKAWANNA  STEEL  Co., 
By  E.  A.  S.  CI^.RIE,  President. 
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BRIEF  OF  LOCKHART  IRON  &  STEEL  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  Januarys,  191$. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Referring  to  your  tariff  hearings,  Schedule  C,  metals  of  manufacturers, 
for  Friday,  January  10,  as  we  note  by  the  newspapers  that  the  time  is  limited,  we  do 
not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  by  asking  for  a  personal  hearing,  but 
we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  schedule,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  bar 
iron  and  steel,  ore,  pig  iron,  and  steel,  was  practically  reduced  50  per  cent  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  from  the  Dingley  bill,  to  wit: 

Section  No.  117.  Iron  ore,  reduced  from  40  cents  to  15  cents  per  ton. 

Section  No.  118.  Iron  in  pigs,  etc.,  reduced  from  $4  to  $2.50  per  ton;  scrap  reduced 
from  $4  to  $1  per  ton. 

Section  No.  119.  Bar  iron,  etc.,  reduced  from  six-tenths  cent  to  three-tenths  cent 
per  pound. 

Section  No.  120.  Charcoal  iron  reduced  from  $12  to  $8  per  ton. 

Section  No.  121.  Beams,  girders,  etc.,  reduced  from  five-tenths  cent  to  three-tenths 
cent  per  pound. 

Section  No.  125.  Hoops  and  bands  reduced  from  five-tenths  cent  to  three-tenths 
cent  per  pound. 

Section  No.  126.  railway  bars,  etc.,  reduced  from  seven-twentieths  cent  to  seven- 
fortieths  cent  per  pound. 

Section  No.  159.  Cut  nails  reduced  from  six-tenths  cent  to  four-tenths  cent  per 
pound. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other  items  in  this  schedule  which  because  of  requiring 
a  great  increase  of  labor  and  of  their  greatly  increased  value,  such  as  crucible  steel, 
high-speed  steel,  forgings  of  special  character,  parts  for  automobiles,  and  all  machinery, 
should  receive  very  careful  consideration  in  anv  modification  on  the  tariff.  Inasmuch 
as  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  in  the  campaign  of  1908  were  prac- 
tically pledged  to  the  support  of  a  nonpartisan  tariff  commission,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  needed  informations,  we  submit  that  no  mater. al  change  should  be  made 
in  this  schedule,  which  has  already  been  reduced  so  radically,  until  all  the  items 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  such  a  commission  and  a  full  report  is  made  as  to 
what  reductions  can  be  made  without  serious  detriment  to  the  industry  affected.  In 
our  judgment,  whether  the  revision  is  based  on  "tariff  for  revenue  only,"  "revenue 
with  incidental  protection,"  or  "protection  to  American  industries,"  the  information 
that  such  a  commission  could  furnish  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  any 
such  adjustment  as  would  be  scientific  and  productive  of  the  results  desired. 

We  therefore  urge  upon  your  committee  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  secure  a  com- 
plete re  port  as  to  costs  and  condition  of  theindustriesaffected  before  making  any  mate- 
rial changes.  While  we  note  that  there  has  been  objection  made  to  the  Tariff  Board  as 
recently  constituted,  we  believe  there  is  wisdom  enough  in  Congress  to  devise  such  a 
board  or  commission  as  will  secure  the  information  needed  for  careful  consideration 
of  these  questions,  fiee  from  any  preconceived  opinion  as  to  what  policy  should  govern 
in  the  final  adjustment  of  the  rates. 

Yours,  very  truly,  LOCKHART  IRON  &  STEEL  Co., 

T.  J.  GILLESPIE,  Treasurer. 

BRIEFS  OF  ALAN  WOOD  IRON  &  STEEL  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PHILADELPHIA,  January  9,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  inclose  herewith  a  brief  which  we  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  December  28,  1908.  This  brief  clearly  outlines  our  position  and 
recommendations  at  that  time.  We  recommend  reductions  in  the  duties  on  the  prod- 
ucts we  manufacture,  provided  there  were  compensating  reductions  in  the  duties  on 
the  raw  materials  we  use.  The  tariff  law  of  1909  to  a  great  extent  embodied  our  idea, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  articles  in  which  we  are  directly  interested  were  concerned. 

We  have  seen  a  statement  that  the  tariff  of  1909  decreased  the  average  rates  of  duty 
in  Schedule  C  little,  if  at  all,  and  that  the  average  duty  on  iron  and  steel  imported 
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subject  to  duty  has  been  about  33  per  cent,  whether  under  the  Dingley  or  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff.  What  the  facts  may  be  in  regard  to  the  metal  schedule  as  a  whole  does 
not  enter  into  our  consideration  of  the  case.  We  refer  specifically  to  the  articles  in 
which  we  are  directly  interested,  which  undoubtedly  were  reduced  in  the  act  of  1909 
about  ae  follows: 

Iron  ore,  paragraph  117,  reduced 

Pig  iron,  paragraph  118,  reduced 

Ferromanganese,  paragraph  118,  reduced 

Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel,  paragraph  118,  reduced 

Muck  bar,  paragraph  119,  reduced 

Charcoal  iron,  paragraph  120,  reduced 

Plate  iron  and  steel,  paragraph  122,  reduced ]  <> $  to  40" 

Sheets,  iron  and  steel,  black,  paragraph  127,  reduced 25    to  29 

Steel  ingots,  blooms,  slabs,  etc.,  paragraph  131,  reduced 7$  to  25 

You  will  note,  therefore,  that  the  duties  on  the  articles  in  which  we  are  directly 
interested  were  greatly  reduced  in  the  tariff  of  1909. 

We  know  of  no  scientific  basis  for  the  making  of  tariff  rates  for  the  United  States. 
We  know  of  no  accurate  data  on  which  may  be  based  rates  of  duty  both  reasonably 
protective  to  American  industry  and  certainly  productive  of  the  necessary  revenue 
for  the  Government,  and  until  such  accurate  data  shall  have  been  accumulated  over 
a  series  of  years,  all  rates  of  duty  must  be  to  a  large  extent  experimental.  It  is  a  fact 
that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  following  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1909,  con- 
ditions in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  have  been  such  as 
to  prevent  extensive  importations  into  this  country,  while,  until  very  recently,  con- 
ditions in  this  country  have  been  exactly  the  reverse  and  we  have  been  hunting  a 
market  abroad,  while  England  has  been  seeking  supplies  of  steel  in  America.  The 
result  is  that  the  reduced  duties  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law  have  not  been  tested, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  these  duties  on  our  products  would  be  more  than  reasonably 
protective  if  the  conditions  outlined  above  were  reversed,  as  they  may  be  in  the  near 
future,  and  if  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany  were  seeking  here  an  outlet  for  their 
steel  products  at  a  time  when  our  conditions  were  normal .  Therefore  until  in  ternational 
trade  conditions  have  given  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  actual  working  of  the  present 
reduced  rates  on  our  products,  we  maintain  that  it  is  unwise  to  reduce  them  further. 

In  the  law  which  you  are  about  to  formulate  we  appesl  to  you  most  earnestly  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  schedule  of  specific  duties.  In  our  opinion,  ad  valorem  duty  is 
wrong,  for  the  simple  reason  that  when  prices  are  high  and  protection  least  needed  the 
greatest  protection  is  afforded,  and  when  prices  are  low  and  protection  most  needed 
the  least  protection  is  afforded. 

Respectfully,  yours,  ALAN  WOOD  IRON  &  STEEL  Co., 

W.  W.  LUKENS,  Secretary. 


[Brief  regarding  the  revision  of  certain  paragraphs  of  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
law,  by  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  28,  1908.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  December  28,  1908. 
Hon.  SERENO  E.  PAYNE, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  connection  with  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law, 
we  respectfully  address  you  herein  in  reference  to  paragraphs  121,  122,  124,  131,  and 
135  of  the  metal  schedule. 

Our  works  are  at  Conshohocken,  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  we  manufacture  and  sell  independently  in  the  open  market  steel  billets,  blooms, 
and  slabs  for  forging  and  rerolling,  and  light  plates  and  sheets  of  iron  and  steel. 

Our  markets  are  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Practically  prohibitive 
freight  rates  prevent  us  from  entering  the  vast  consuming  territory  between  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Situated  as  we  are,  therefore,  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  lacking  the  geographical  protection  enjoyed  by  our  competitors 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  unable  to  enter  the  great  markets  of  the  Central 
West,  and  with  somewhat  higher  costs  on  account  of  our  less  favorable  location  with 
regard  to  supplies  of  ore,  coal,  and  coke,  too  radical  a  change  in  the  iron  and  steel 
tariffs  would  much  more  seriously  affect  us  than  manufacturers  who  are  more  cen- 
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trally  located  with  reference  to  our  home  markets  and  the  necessary  supplies  of  raw 
material. 

It  is  abvious,  therefore,  that  any  reduction  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  us  should 
be  agreeable  to  all. 

If  after  due  deliberation  it  is  decided  to  revise  the  tariff  downward  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  pledge  of  the  party  returned  to  power,  we  trust  that  you  may  so  adjust 
the  revised  rates  as  to  prevent  too  sudden  or  undue  a  change  in  present  industrial 
conditions;  and  believing  that  on  account  of  our  location  our  views  with  reference 
to  the  duties  on  our  products  may  be  of  value  to  you,  we  have  given  the  matter  care- 
ful consideration.  We  find  that  very  small  reductions  only  would  be  possible,  and 
we  think  that  no  changes  should  be  made  in  the  duties  on  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts unless  we  be  given,  at  the  same  time,  lower  rates  on  certain  raw  materials.  On 
this  basis  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  recommendations  to  your  honorable 
committee : . 

1.  Iron  ore. — Paragraph  121,  present  duty,  40  cents  per  ton. 

We  appeal  strongly  for  free  ore.  This  will  conserve  our  natural  resources,  which 
are  being  depleted  too  rapidly,  and  it  will  help  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  under 
which  eastern  merchant  pig-iron  furnaces  are  laboring  on  account  of  the  practical 
monopoly  of  the  American  ore  supply. 

2.  Pig  iron. — Paragraph  122,  present  duty  $4  per  ton. 

In  round  figures  it  takes  2  tons  of  ore  to  make  1  ton  of  pig  iron.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  eastern  makers  of  pig  iron  would  get  the  entire  benefit  of  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  of  40  cents  a  ton  on  iron  ore,  but,  assuming  that  they  would,  it  would  make  a 
difference  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  of  about  $1  per  ton.  We  therefore  recommend  a 
reduction  of  $1  per  ton  on  pig  iron,  making  the  new  rate  $3  per  ton  instead  of  $4  per 
ton,  as  at  present. 

3.  Wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel. — Paragraph  122,  present  duty  $4 
per  ton. 

Scrap  is  not  manufactured,  but  is  a  by-product,  the  result  of  waste  and  wear.  About 
50  per  cent  of  it  is  used  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  to  make  1  ton  of  steel,  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  pig  iron.  Because  it  is  not  manufactured,  the  removal  of  the 
duty  upon  it,  or  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  rate,  will  not  injure  anyone,  but  will  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  cost  of  open-hearth  steel  to  the  American  consumer,  and  will 
benefit— 

(a)  Open-hearth  steel  melters. 

(6)  The  laborers  engaged  in  handling  the  material. 

(c)  The  dealers  and  brokers  who  operate  in  it. 

3.  There  is  a  shortage  in  the  supply,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  passing  of 
the  Bessemer  converter  and  the  nse  of  the  open-hearth  furnace.  The  Bessemer  steel 
plant  was  a  maker  of  scrap,  while  the  open-hearth  furnace  does  not  supply  itself .  In 
our  verbal  statement  we  did  not  give  you  certain  striking  figures.  They  are  as  follows : 

Production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  United  States:  Tons. 

1907 11, 667,  549 

1897 5, 475, 315 


Increase  since  1897 6, 192, 234 

Or  increase  of  over  113  per  cent. 

Production  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  in  United  States: 

1907 10,279,315 

1897 1, 056, 043 


Increase  since  Ibb7 9, 223, 272 

Or  increase  of  over  873  per  cent. 

Production  of  basic  pig  iron  in  United  States: 

1907 5, 375,  219 

1897 556, 391 


Increase  since  1897 4, 818, 828 

Or  increase  of  over  866  per  cent. 
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You  will  note: 

(a)  That  in  the  10  years  from  1897  to  1907  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  open-hearth  steel  was  nearly  eight  times  as  great  as  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel. 

(6)  That  during  the  same  period  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  production  of 
basic  pig  iron  (which  forms  50  per  cent  01  the  charge  in  an  open-hearth  furnace)  was 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  production  of  open-hearth 
steel. 

In  other  words,  the  production  of  the  chief  manufactured  ingredient  of  a  ton  of  open- 
hearth  steel  has  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  while  on  the  other  hand,  with  manufac- 
turers abandoning  their  Bessemer  converters,  we  find  ourselves  facing  decreased 
production  and  increased  consumption,  with  a  consequently  steady  decline  in  the 
available  supply  of  ecrap  per  furnace  per  annum.  This  situation  has  made  the  scrap 
market  highly  speculative,  and  the  cornering  of  the  supply  in  a  given  district  has 
become  possible. 

We  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  scrap  would  result  in  largely  increased 
imports,  and  if  revenue  is  required  for  the  Government  a  nominal  duty  of  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  cents  per  ton  would  produce  large  sums  for  the  Federal  Treasury.  We 
therefore  recommend  a  reduction  of  $3.50  per  ton  in  the  duty  on  scrap,  making  the 
new  rate  50  cents  a  ton  instead  of  $4  as  at  present. 

4.  Steel  billets. — Paragraph  135,  present  duty  three-tenths  of  1  cent   per  pound 
when  valued  at  1  cent  per  pound  or  less,  etc. 

We  have  stated  that  approximately  one-half  a  ton  of  pig  iron  and  one-half  a  ton  of 
steel  scrap  are  required  for  the  manufacture  of  1  ton  of  open-hearth  steel.  Our 
proposed  reduction  of  $1  per  ton  in  the  duty  on  pig  iron,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to 
a  reduction  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  steel  billets.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  manu- 
facturers to  realize  in  their  cost  sheets  the  full  benefit  of  our  proposed  reduction  of 
$3.50  a  ton  in  the  duty  on  scrap  iron  and  steel,  but  we  would  be  willing  to  concede 
$1.50  a  ton  on  steel  billets,  in  view  of  our  proposed  reduction  on  scrap;  and  this,  added 
to  the  50  cents  a  ton  that  would  logically  follow  our  proposed  change  in  the  pig-iron 
schedule,  would  make  a  total  reduction  in  the  duty  on  steel  billets  of  $2  per  ton. 
This  is  the  maximum  reduction  that  could  be  made  on  steel  billets  to-day  without 
seriously  affecting  every  eastern  steel  manufacturer;  and  we  earnestly  request  that 
should  you  find  it  necessary  to  scale  down  this  duty,  you  will  not  reduce  it  more  than 
this.  It  is  likely  that  importations  would  begin  at  once  even  on  this  basis.  For 
example,  the  latest  quotation  that  has  come  to  our  notice  (November,  1908)  on  Ger- 
man billets  was  $26.50  per  2,240  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  dock  Philadelphia,  duty  paid.  This 
was  based  on  the  present  duty  of  $6.72  per  ton.  Had  the  duty  been  $2  a  ton  less,  as 
suggested  above,  the  price  would  have  been,  presumably,  $24.50  per  ton,  a  figure  that 
could  not  be  met  with  profit  by  any  manufacturer  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

5.  Sheet  steel. — Paragraph  131,  present  duty  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  for 
sheets  thinner  than  No.  10  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  valued  at  3  cents  per  pound  or 
less,  etc. 

While  it  requires  1£  tons  of  steel  to  make  1  ton  of  sheets,  we  find  by  comparing  pres- 
ent foreign  selling  prices  that  we  can  stand  a  ton-for-ton  reduction  in  the  heavier  gauges, 
and  therefore  suggest  the  following: 

Thinner  than  No.  10,  but  not  thinner  than  No.  20  WG,  0.1  of  1  cent  per  pound 
reduction. 

Thinner  than  No.  20,  but  not  thinner  than  No.  25  WG,  0.15  of  1  cent  per  pound 
reduction. 

Thinner  than  No.  25,  but  not  thinner  than  No.  32  WG,  0.25  of  1  cent  per  pound 
reduction. 

Thinner  than  No.  32  WG,  0.25  of  1  cent  per  pound  reduction. 

Corrugated  or  crimped,  0.25  of  1  cent  per  pound  reduction. 

This  would  make  the  new  rates  as  follows: 

Thinner  than  No.  10,  but  not  thinner  than  No.  20  WG,  0.6  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Thinner  than  No.  20,  but  not  thinner  than  No.  25  WG,  0.65  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Thinner  than  No.  25,  but  not  thinner  than  No.  32  WG,  0.85  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Thinner  than  No.  32  WG,  0.95  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Corrugated  or  crimped,  0.85  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

6.  Charcoal  iron  bars,  blooms,  billets,  etc.— Paragraph  124,  present  duty.  $12  per  ton. 
While  making  our  verbal  statement  before  your  committee  you  asked  whether  we 

knew  of  any  reason  for  keeping  this  high  duty  on  charcoal  iron.  This  is  made  exclu- 
sively in  Sweden  and  Norway  from  the  peculiarly  fine  ores  that  they  mine  there,  and 
the  pig  iron,  bare,  and  blooms  are  worked  throughout  with  charcoal  fires.  The  result 
is  an  iron  of  such  quality  as  can  be  reproduced  nowhere  in  the  world. 
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Years  ago  large  quantities  of  it  were  used  in  this  country,  and  it  is  still  imported  for 
special  purposes,  but  its  high  price,  plus  the  high  duty,  has  made  the  prices  of  the 
various  products  manufactured  from  it  so  high  as  compared  with  open-hearth  steel 
and  other  cheaper  and  poorer  forms  of  so-called  charcoal  iron  that  its  use  has  been 
largely  curtailed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  source  of  supply  for  this  material 
in  this  country  we  can  see  no  reason  for  the  retention  of  so  high  a  duty  as  $12  a  ton. 

We  believe  further  that  a  marked  reduction  will  enable  us  to  revive  a  great  deal  of 
the  business  we  have  had  in  the  past,  and  this  would  be  the  case  with  manufacturers 
of  other  forms  of  it,  such  as  wire,  bars,  skelp,  etc.  We  should  think  this  duty  might  at 
least  be  cut  in  half,  and  do  not  believe  any  injury  would  result  to  makere  of  so-called 
charcoal  blooms  in  this  country  if  it  were  lower  than  this.  We  suggest,  however,  the 
advisability  of  the  retention  of  some  of  this  duty  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  given  you  frankly  the  maximum  reductions  that 
we  believe  could  be  made  to-day  without  serious  disturbance  of  the  industry  in  this 
district.  We  believe  that  the  competition  that  we  and  other  independent  makers  of 
steel  are  providing  for  the  trade  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  is  of  value  to  the 
country  at  large,  and  should  be  continued.  Its  value  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  small 
manufacturer  who  buys  our  products  is  unquestionable,  and  we  believe  that  by  just 
so  much  as  you  reduce  the  duties  on  the  products  mentioned  above  beyond  the  points 
that  we  have  recommended,  by  just  so  much  will  you  force  the  curtailment  of  opera- 
tions east  of  the  Alleghenies  and  foster  a  state  of  monopoly  in  the  steel  trade  of  this 
country. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  we  can  give  you,  or  if  we  can  in  any  way  be 
of  service  to  you  in  connection  with  this  matter,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  comply 
with  any  request  that  you  may  make  of  us. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

ALAN  WOOD  IRON  &  STEEL  Co., 
W.  W.  LUKENS, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Countersigned: 

HOWARD  WOOD,  President. 

JONATHAN  R.  JONES,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

BRIEF  OF  THE   SHENANGO   FURNACE  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  January  13,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  During  the  hearings  of  arguments  of  manufacturers  and  others  in  matters 
pertinent  to  a  proposed  revision  of  tariff  duties  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
in  the  last  session  the  writer  had  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  on  behalf  of 
the  producers  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore,  and  has  been  called  upon  by  a  number  of 
such  producers  to  file  a  copy  of  the  same  with  your  committee  as  in  the  nature  of  a 
brief  setting  forth  the  views  of  those  interested  in  that  industry  and  as  applicable  to 
a  branch  of  the  great  subject  with  which  your  committee  is  now  dealing. 

C.  D.  DYER, 
Vice  President  the  Shenango  Furnace  Co. 


The  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  industry  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  in 
making  any  special  protest  against  the  effect  of  reducing  the  tariff  rate  on  iron  from 
15  cents  per  ton  to  nothing,  except  as  it  indicates  a  tendency  to  keep  the  market  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  open  for  foreign  ore  to  the  exclusion  of  our  home  product. 
Generally  speaking,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  produces  and  uses  about 
one-half  of  the  production  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  balance 
being  for  the  use  of  what  we  term  the  independent  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Shipments  of  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  during  the  year  1911  were  35,000,000 
tons,  and  in  1910  and  1909  they  were  about  equal,  aggregating  about  42,000,000  tons 
in  each  year,  and  the  capacity  of  the  region,  measured  by  its  facilities  for  transporting 
ore  down  the  Lakes,  is  abeut  50,000,000  tons. 

During  1911,  2,000,000  tons  of  foreign  ore  entered  the  United  States,  revenue  to  the 
Government  from  which  was  less  than  $300,000. 
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Practically  no  Lake  Superior  ore  has  been  sold  in  what  we  term  the  "eastern  "  market 
for  three  years,  and  if  the  enlargement  of  the  opportunities  of  the  industry  is  a  matter 
of  concern,  foreign  iron  ore  should  be  subject  to  a  tariff  of  at  least  50  cents  per  ton, 
which  is  about  1  cent  per  unit,  as  ores  are  measured  in  these  days.  Under  sucn  a  con- 
dition, it  would  still  be  necessary  for  the  Lake  Superior  ore  producers,  in  order  to  do 
business  in  the  East,  to  make  a  very  considerable  concession  in  the  ideas  from  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  figure  the  values  of  their  ores. 

To  indicate  the  effect  upon  the  general  business  of  the  country,  as  illustrated  by  the 
2,000,000  tons  of  foreign  ore  received  during  the  year  1911,  and  which  produced  to  the 
Government  something  less  than  $300,000  in  the  way  of  revenue,  we  have  made  a  cal- 
culation showing  that  had  the  equivalent  of  this  ore  been  purchased  and  transported 
from  the  Lake  Superior  region,  over  $3,000,000  would  have  been  paid  directly  in  wages 
to  American  workmen  engaged  in  mining,  manufacture,  transportation,  and  other 
pursuits,  and  the  national  balance  of  trade  would  have  gained  over  $6,000,000  in  our 
favor. 

It  may  be  argued,  and  it  is  probably  true,  that  a  50-cent  tariff  rate  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  the  ore  mixtures  at  eastern  furnaces;  but  if  so,  such  in- 
crease wmild  about  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  is  indicated  by  the  market  .prices  of  the  two  products,  and  the  effect  would 
be  to  at  least  bring  the  Lake  Superior  producer  and  the  eastern  furnacemen  together 
to  negotiate.  The  tonnage  involved  would  probably  have  a  large  influence  in  induc- 
ing the  Lake  Superior  producer  to  make  some  concession,  and  perhaps  the  railroads 
to  hold  out  some  inducements  to  secure  the  business,  as  the  present  tariff  rates  of  the 
railroads  from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Eastern  points  are  merely  paper  rates  and  produce 
no  revenue  to  speak  of. 

If  we  are  to  keep  in  mind  in  any  province  of  business  the  idea  of  protection  of 
American  industries,  the  cause  of  American  iron  ore  presents  very  convincing  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  protective  rate,  and  we  think  that  50  cents  per  ton  is  the  least  rate 
which  should  have  any  effect  in  that  direction. 

If  the  committee  please,  I  will  submit  the  following  from  one  of  the  largest  inde- 
pendent producers  of  iron  ore  as  a  view  of  the  subject  from  his  angle. 

The  status  of  the  iron  ore  situation  as  far  as  Lake  Superior  is  concerned  is  as  follows: 
Since  the  panic  of  1907,  following  the  lead  of  the  Steel  Corporation  not  only  at  the 
mines  but  at  our  furnaces,  while  we  have  curtailed  production  and  shut  down  here 
and  there,  in  no  instance  has  the  high  rate  of  wages  that  has  been  in  existence  been 
disturbed,  either  at  the  mines,  on  the  railroads,  on  the  vessels,  or  at  the  furnaces. 
Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  railroads  have  in  the  meantime  advanced  their  labor.  Roughly, 
75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  ore  is  represented  by  labor,  either  at  the  mines,  the 
railroads,  the  Lakes,  or  with  the  supply  companies  who  furnish  supplies.  We  have 
thought  once  or  twice  that  we  would  have  to  liquidate  labor  and  have  been  holding 
on  with  the  hope  of  better  things,  until  business  would  get  over  the  dead  center. 
There  is  no  apparent  hope  for  this  in  the  immediate  futuie,  and,  with  drastic  tariff 
legislation,  labor  liquidation  will  be  forced  upon  us  whether  we  wish  to  consider  it 
or  not.  The  tariff  as  far  as  ore,  iron,  and  steel  is  concerned  is  no  longer  a  protection 
to  the  industry  and  not  even  on  the  present  rates  a  protection  to  the  labor.  If  we 
are  going  forward  on  a  protective  basis,  we  should  at  least  have  sufficient  protection 
to  protect  the  labor,  without  asking  for  protection  possibly  on  our  profits,  and  instead 
of  being  a  protective  tariff  for  the  industry  it  should  be  called  a  protective  tariff  for 
labor. 

Under  the  present  tariff  the  rate  on  ore  is  too  low,  as  well  as  pig  iron.  We  have 
lost  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  foreigners  in  almost  all  departments,  and  in  1911  there 
was  about  2,000,000  tons  of  ore  brought  into  the  Eastern  market  from  foreign  countries. 
Assuming  this  ore  to  be  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,500,000,  there  was  displaced 
between  $5,500,000  and  $6,000,000  worth  of  labor  to  the  miners,  railroad  employees, 
vessel  employees,  and  others  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  industry.  In  addition 
to  this  our  furnaces  on  the  eastern  seaboard  paid  to  foreign  miners  and  vessel  owners 
$8,500,000  which  went  out  of  the  country.  In  prosperous  times,  even  with  the 
tariff  of  40  cents  a  ton,  foreign  ore  came  into  the  country,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
our  labor  could  not  produce  it.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  we 
have,  as  above  mentioned,  lost  this  business  that  we  enjoyed  in  the  East.  The  States 
of  Minnesota  and  Michigan  have  imposed  burdens  in  the  way  of  taxes,  which  in 
many  cases  will  run  as  high  as  10  cents  a  ton,  on  the  ore  produced  from  certain  mining 
properties.  The  Canadkn  Government  at  the  present  time  is  proposing  to  pay  their 
manufacturers  a  bounty  of  $1  a  ton  on  pig  iron,  and  where  the  pig  iron  is  made  from 
Canadian  ore  an  additional  bounty  of  about  60  cents  a  ton,  which  is  bound  to  stimu- 
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late  production  of  iron  ore  in  Canada  to  a  point  where  there  will  be  a  very  consid- 
erable surplus  to  be  shipped  to  this  country.  Every  ton  of  ore  and  every  ton  of  pig 
iron  imported  displaces  three  tons  of  ore  which  could  have  been  mined  by  American 
miners.  Some  of  the  foreign  ores  are  mined  by  workmen  receiving  40  cents  a  day; 
this  is  true  in  Spain.  The  miners  of  Lake  Superior  in  underground  work  receive 
$2.65  per  day  or  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  work.  Therefore  we  should 
not  only  protest  strongly  against  the  Underwood  bill,  but  there  should  be  a  restora- 
tion of  the  duties  on  iron  ore  prior  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  also  on  pig  iron, 
in  my  opinion,  as  its  effect  will  simply  be  an  economic  one.  International  competi- 
tion will  keep  the  price  of  iron  and  ore  within  reason,  and  in  prosperous  tunes  there 
will  be  both  pig  iron  and  ore  imported.  In  times  of  depression,  however,  I  feel 
that  our  own  labor  should  have  every  consideration  and  be  furnished  all  the  work 
possible,  to  the  exclusion  of  giving  the  business  to  foreigners. 

PARAGRAPH  118. 

Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  and  ferro-manganese,  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  ton;  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron,  and  scrap  steel,  one 
dollar  per  ton ;  but  nothing  shall  be  deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  except 
waste  or  refuse  iron  or  steel  fit  only  to  be  .remanufactured  by  melting,  and 
excluding  pig  iron  in  all  forms. 

For  pig  iron,  etc.,  see  also  W.  H.  Donner,  page  1024;  Lockhart  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
page  1030;  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  page  1030;  Worth  Bros.  Co.,  page  1353. 

PIG    IRON,   ETC. 

TESTIMONY    OF    W.    S.    PULING,   REPRESENTING    PILLING    & 
CRANE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Pilling  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PILLING.  I  have  prepared  here  a  signed  brief,  and  a  number  of 
others,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  can -not  be  enjoyed  by  as  many  of 
the  members  as  I  had  hoped. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  rilling,  if  you  will  hand  your  brief  to  the 
stenographer,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record,  and  then  we  will  get 
the  full  brief  direct. 

Mr.  PILLING.  I  will  not  read  the  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  Much  of  the 
material  has  been  covered  in  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Topping. 

I  come  here  to  represent  what  are  known  as  the  merchant  blast 
furnaces,  the  furnaces  especially  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  eastern  New  York  and  Virginia.  These  furnaces  make 
pig  iron  only  and  make  it  for  the  public  market.  As  you  well  know, 
the  majority  of  pig  iron,  depending  upon  the  conditions  of  the  trade, 
varying,  perhaps,  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  pig  iron  of  the  United 
States,  is  consumed  by  the  companies  producing  it,  the  steel  com- 
panies especially. 

The  merchant  furnaces  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  produce  cold  pig 
iron,  as  distinguished  from  hot  metal,  which  is  produced  by  many 
steel  furnaces  and  converted  directly  without  cooling- in  to  steel,  such 
iron  going  directly  from  the  blast  furnace  to  the  open-hearth  steel 
furnace. 

Some  of  it  is  sold  to  steel  mills  that  do  not  have  their  own  blast 
furnaces,  but  some  of  it  goes  to  rolling  mills.  The  principal  markets 
under  to-day's  conditions  are  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  As  you 
well  said  in  your  other  discussion,  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  the 
place  which  is  vulnerable  to  foreign  pig  iron.  At  times  the  foreign 
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imports  have  been  a  menace,  but  not  to  any  extent  under  the  present 
existing  tariff. 

As  has  been  brought  out  here  in  the  discussions,  the  actual  cost 
of  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  irrespective  of  the  district  where  it  is  produced, 
is  largely  labor.  I  regret  to  state  that  the  average  price  paid  for 
labor  at  our  furnaces  is  not  high.  It  would  range  anywhere  from 
16  or  17  cents  per  hour  up  to  $2.50 — up  to  25  or  30  cents  per  hour — 
occasionally  a  little  higher  where  a  skilled  workman  or  foreman 
is  involved.  A  foreman  might  get  $5  or  $6  a  day — one,  two,  or 
three  men  at  each  plant — not  many.  The  cost  ultimately,  though, 
goes  down  to  the  raw  material.  A  ton  of  ore  in  the  ground  is  worth 
anywhere  from  25  to  40  cents;  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  ground  may  be 
worth  8  or  10  cents;  in  the  Connellsville  district  it  might  be  worth 
20  cents.  A  ton  of  limestone  is  really  considered  worth  3  cents. 
The  balance  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  is  in  the  labor  in  con- 
verting those  raw  materials  into  the  pig,  plus  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion in  assembling  the  raw  materials. 

In  the  favored  districts  of  the  South  the  cost  of  assembling  might 
be  as  low  as  $1  or  $2  per  ton.  In  the  less  favored  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  I  come  from,  the  cost  of  assembling  is  calculated 
accurately,  varying  at  the  plants  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton.  I  think 
a  trifle  under  $5  a  ton  would  be  a  fair  price. 

The  capital  invested  in  furnaces  which  produce  merchant  pig  iron, 
I  should  say,  might  represent  one-fourth  01  the  total  capital  employed 
in  all  the  blast  furnaces,  and  I  should  say  it  would  be  fair  to  give  the 
capital  invested  in  these  merchant  furnaces  at  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars.  At  to-day's  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  I  should  say  that  the  merchant  furnaces  sell  in  the 
United  mates  perhaps  8,000,000  tons.  That,  of  course,  varies  under 
varying  conditions,  o-ut  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  from  one  hun- 
dred million  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  per  year 
of  merchant  pig  iron  sold.  I  should  say  that  the  East  might  repre- 
sent 2,000,000  tons  at  least  per  year. 

Our  market  for  that  iron  is  exceedingly  limited.  Years  ago,  when 
I  was  connected  with  a  Pennsylvania  furnace  in  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
we  shipped  pig  iron  as  far  west  as  Chicago  to  market.  We  shipped 
it  as  far  south  as  Richmond,  and  sometimes  farther.  We  had  a  very 
large  trade  in  Pittsburgh  and  all  of  the  intermediate  districts.  I 
think  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  East  there  have  been  but 
comparatively  few  new  plants.  For  years  the  old  plants  were  com- 
pelled to  suspend  all  dividends  and  reinvest  what  earnings  they  had 
or  could  make  in  remodeling  their  plants,  and  we  now  have  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  some  comparatively  good  modern  furnaces.  We 
are  not  trying  to  brace  up  a  lot  of  old  and  obsolete  furnaces  which 
50  years  ago  were  fashionable  and  made  money,  but  we  are  speaking 
now  of  what  you  would  call  a  good  modern  furnace,  which  has  been 
built  at  a  good  deal  of  expense. 

The  market  has  been  gradually  contracted.  Virginia  and  Ala- 
bama, of  course,  take  care  of  the  South,  and  in  addition  to  that  now 
ship  their  products  into  our  markets.  A  large  part  of  the  Alabama 
iron  comes  right  up  into  the  Delaware  River  and  is  a  very  large  and 
important  part  or  the  supply  of  the  large  pipe  works  which  are 
located  in  that  section. 
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Alabama  and  Virginia  also  ship  their  iron  into  New  England.  We 
do  not  think  we  need,  or  at  least  are  entitled,  to  ask  for  any  protec- 
tion against  that  competition.  If  they  have  local  conditions  in  the 
South  which  enable  them  to  make  iron  cheaply  enough  to  enter  the 
northern  and  the  eastern  markets,  that  is  all  right.  We  will  have 
to  take  our  chances.  The  most  impprant  competition  of  late  years 
has  been  the  development  of  the  Buffalo  market.  Owing  to  the 
enormous  quantities  of  cheap  lake  iron  ores  the  trade  has  prospered  in 
Buffalo,  and  they,  of  course,  have  shut  out  our  Middle  West  market, 
and  they  are  our  active  competitors  in  the  New  England  market. 
We  do  not  put  up  any  objection  against  that.  It  is  a  natural  con- 
dition which  we  have  to  face.  But  as  you,  as  the  chairman  have 
said,  when  it  comes  to  competition  from  Great  Britain  or  other 
European  countries,  then  we  are  most  vitally  interested. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  and  properly,  of  to-day's  conditions. 
I  make  no  secret  of  the  statement  that  for  the  year  1913  I  do  not 
believe  that  free  trade  would  hurt  the  American  merchant  furnace. 
We  all  have  more  business  than  we  know  what  to  do  with,  and  by 
some  providential  coincidence,  perhaps,  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  in  the  same  position.  Great  Britain  is  prosperous  beyond  prece- 
dent for  many  years.  Germany  is  prosperous.  Belgium  is  pros- 
perous. All  the  iron-producing  countries  in  the  world  have  all  the 
business  they  can  take  care'  of,  and  in  point  of  fact  we  are  to-day 
occasionally  shipping  some  pig  iron  from  America  to  Europe.  That 
is  not  very  important,  but  it  is  the  tonnage  which  can  be  shipped 
from  the  South,  where  we  have  the  cheapest  producing  district,  to 
the  Mediterranean  ports,  where  there  is  some  consuming  interest, 
and  England,  and  these  other  nations  have  not  any  material  to 
spare.  There  is  to-day  a  shortage  all  over  the  world  of  iron  and 
steel.  But  without  any  reference  to  the  conversations  about  the 
dumping,  in  which  personally  I  am  not  much  interested,  we  have  a 
menace  at  times  due  chiefly  to  the  proposed  ad  valorem  feature  of 
this  new  bill.  And  right  here  it  is  proper  to  state  that  pig  iron  seems 
to  have  been  lately  the  target  for  the  tariff  reductions.  I  remember 
well  the  pig-iron  Kelley  business,  which  some  of  you  gentlemen  know 
about,  in  which  there  was  a  great  cry  made  for  the  protection  of  pig 
iron.  Whether  or  not  it  was  needed  does  not  enter  into  the  question, 
but  pig  iron  was  protected  from  about  $6.72,  and  it  was  then  reduced 
to  $4  and  then  reduced  to  $2.50  without  any  serious  protest,  and  we 
are  not  protesting  against  a  moderate  reduction  in  any  new  bill,  but 
we  do  especially  asK  you  to  consider  our  protest  against  the  ad 
valorem  feature  for  this  reason. 

To-day  pig  iron  abroad,  we  will  say  in  a  general  way,  is  worth 
$17  a  ton.  That  is  about  the  market  price  in  the  American  market. 
Along  the  Atlantic  coast  pig  iron  is  selling  anywhere  from  $16  to 
$19  a  ton,  depending  on  geographical  location — not  much  different 
from  the  price  in  England,  and  therefore  if  an  ad  valorem 
duty  should  be  put  upon  to-day's  market  price,  whether  it  is  6  per 
cent  or  8  per  cent,  it  would  be  quite  a  protection  perhaps  against  an 
unguarded  point,  but  we  would  not  even  ask  for  that  if  conditions 
were  to  remain  as  they  are:  But  as  you  well  know,  the  market  price 
of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  very  frequently  is  down  to  40  shillings — 
we  will  say  $10  per  ton.  The  price  of  pig  iron  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
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board  has  frequently  been  and  probably  will  be  again  down  to  $13 
and  $14  per  ton — and  I  regret  to  say  I  nave  seen  it  at  $10  a  ton.  I 
am  interested  in  a  blast  furnace  company  in  which  the  net  total  price, 
the  net  average  price  for  a  whole  year,  was  less  than  $10  per  ton, 
and  that  is  considered  by  all  of  us  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date 
plant  in  the  East.  It  has  two  blast  furnaces  now  which  are  as  good 
as  any  in  the  country,  and  I  believe  are  doing  as  good  work. 

When  we  got  dow*n  to  these  low  prices  for  pig  iron  it  is  of  course 
a  symptom  of  great  distress  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  easy  to  appreciate 
that  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  or  the  Schuylkill  Valley  or  the  Lebanon 
Valley  or  anv  of  those  eastern  sections,  that  when  we  get  down  to 
these  low  points  we  have  no  profit  at  all,  and  in  many  cases  I  have 
been  interested  in  companies  where  we  have  run  for  months  at  a 
positive  loss  to  keep  running,  because  it  would  be  a  bigger  loss  to  stop. 
We  all  have  to  keep  certain  watchmen  on  hand,  we  have  to  keep 
an  organization,  we  have  to  keep  our  best  men,  and  we  will  say  it 
will  cost  us  $2,000  or  $3,000  per  month  to  stop,  while  we  can  run  at 
a  loss  of  $1,000  or  $2,000  or  not  over  $3,000;  and  we  have  run  furnaces, 
many  of  us,  for  months  at  a  time  without  any  profit  and  at  times 
like  that  the  profits  in  other  sections  have  been  very  meager,  not 
one  plant  in  ten,  perhaps,  making  any  profit  or  any  substantial  profit. 

Oi  course,  we  Know  that  there  are  certain  furnaces  which  are  pecul- 
iarly well  located  and  admirably  managed  and  have  accumulated  cap- 
ital which  would  or  might  make  a  little  money  even  in  those  times. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  not  had  to  sell  any  iron  as  low  as  $10  in 
the  East  since  1898,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  Xo,  sir;  but  I  made  up  a  statement  of  the  net  price 
or  total  average  price  of  what  we  call  our  most  successful  eastern  com- 
pany, for  a  period  of  18  years,  taken  right  from  their  books,  which  are 
open  to  inspection — it  is  a  public  company — and  the  average  price  of 
that  company  for  18  years  was  $14.45;  and  at  that  average  price  for 
the  18  years  this  company  made  a  little  profit,  but  the  average  profit 
during  the  whole  period  was  less  than  6  per  cent,  and  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  all  of  these  eastern  merchant  furnaces  have  not  earned  in 
the  past  20  years  an  average  of  more  than  6  per  cent,  if  they  have 
earned  that.  Once  in  a  while  a  company  will  pay  8  per  cent,  but 
6  per  cent  is  usually  considered  a  normal  earning  and  dividend. 
There  are  years  in  which  they  have  made  more  than  that,  but  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  trade  require  occasionally  very  expensive  replace- 
ments and  new  stacks  have  to  be  built,  or  a  hot  stove  has  to  be  mined, 
or  a  new  blowing  engine  has  to  be  bought,  and  we  must  be  constantly 
putting  back  into  the  plant  a  large  per  cent  of  earnings. 

Assuming  that  we  strike  these  hard  times,  as  we  will,  that  is  the 
time  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  does  not  help  us  out.  If  the  English 
market  did  not  dump  any  iron — and  I  know  nothing  about  the 
dumping  process ;  whether  it  is  done  or  not  I  do  not  know — but  taking 
the  quoted  market  prices  under  an  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  there 
have  been  times  that  English  iron,  within  the  past  few  years,  would 
have  come  into  the  American  market  at  80  cents  a  ton  duty,  and, 
of  course,  if  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  6  per  cent  it  would  be  60  cents 
a  ton;  but  even  assuming  that  the  price  would  be  $12,  which  is  a 
high  average  price  for  eastern  iron,  the  protection  would  still  be  less 
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than  $1  per  ton,  and  our  thought  is  that  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  two 
things:  In  the  first  place  to  give  us  a  specific  duty,  even  if  it  is  a  low 
one;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  ask  that  that  duty  should  be  at 
least  $1.50.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible  I  can  conceive  of  circum- 
stances under  which  we  would  rather  have  a  reverse  ad  valorem  duty. 
Take  any  standard,  and  as  the  price  of  iron  goes  down,  we  would 
rather  have  the  ad  valorem  duty  go  up,  and  as  the  price  of  iron  goes 
up,  we  would  like  to  have  the  ad  valorem  go  down,  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  have  any  movable  scale.  But  just  at  the  time  when  we 
most  need  a  little  help  and  are  in  the  greatest  distress,  the  ad  valorem 
feature  of  the  duty  makes  our  distress  worse,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
asking  for  a  reasonable  specific  duty,  even  if  at  a  reduction.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  need  $2.50  per  ton  to-day.  I  believe  that  we  can 
hold  our  own  and  we  can  make  a  living  and  we  can  keep  our  plants 
running,  our  men  going,  at  a  moderate  reduction  in  duty,  but  there 
will  be  periods,  and  long  periods,  when  we  will  be  absolutely  put  out 
of  business  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  either  8  per  cent  or  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Whom  do  you  represent  here? 

Mr.  PILLING.  I  represent  several  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  eastern 
Pennsylvania  district,  including  Warwick  Iron  &  Steel,  Empire 
Steel  &  Iron,  Thomas  Iron  Co.,  and  several  other  companies. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  people  get  your  iron  ore  in  large  quantities  from 
Cuba,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  Very  little  of  it  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  the  Warwick  people  get  theirs  there? 

Mr.  PILLING.  Yes;  but  a  small  proportion.  I  might  have  said  that 
all  of  these  independent — I  should  not  say  independent,  but  what 
we  call  merchant — furnaces,  all  have  to  buy  our  iron  ores  and  our 
coke  in  the  open  market,  and  we  all  have  to  sell  our  cold  pig  iron.  We 
do  not  sell  hot  metal. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  merchant  furnace  buys  the  material  and  sells  it 
as  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  As  pig  iron. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  class  the  Bethlehem  Co.  as  a  merchant 
furnace? 

Mr.  PILLING.  Not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  are  makers  and  sellers  of  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  They  are  makers  and  sellers  of  pig  iron;  but  they 
consume  such  a  large  proportion.  I  am  representing  the  Bethlehem 
Co.  here,  too. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  are  competitors  of  these  other  merchant  fur- 
naces in  the  pig-iron  business  ? 

Mr.  PULLING.  Oh,  yes;  but  when  their  finishing  mills  are  dull,  they 
sell  a  large  part  of  their  pig  iron;  they  use  practically  all  of  their  pig 
iron. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Putting  ore  on  the  free  list  would  be  considered  a 
benefit  to  the  Bethlehem  Co.  and  the  Warwick  Co.,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  I  think  it  would,  sir.  The  eastern  pig-iron  markets 
do  not  ask  for  free  ore,  because  thev  do  not  think  it  is  consistent  to 
ask  for  protection  in  one  end  and  lielp  hi  the  other.  But  there  is 
this  to  be  said  about  that:  You  know  the  duty  on  ore  from  Cuba 
to-day  is  only  12  cents,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Cuban  ore  is  used  by  the 
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steel  companies;  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  the  Maryland  Steel  Co., 
and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  own  nearly  all  of  the  Cuban  mines  and  use 
nearly  all  of  the  Cuban  ores,  but  they  do  sell  a  little  surplus. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  Warwick  has  mines  there,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  PILLING.  No,  sir;  they  have  no  mines. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  there  any  furnaces  at  Coatesville  whose  owners 
have  purchased  large  ore  lands  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  There  are  some  furnaces  at  Coatesville;  but  these 
have  not  purchased  ore  lands  in  Cuba,  so  far  as  I  know.  Coatesville  is 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  there  has  recently 
been  built  at  that  point  two  blast  furnaces  by  the  Worth  Bros.  Steel 
Co.  That  plant  uses  its  own  pig  iron.  They  were  formerly  our  cus- 
tomers, but  they  have  now  built  their  own  furnaces,  partly  to  save  the 
profit  on  pig  iron,  but  largely  because  they  can  use  the  molten  metal. 
Y ou  can  see  that  it  is  quite  an  economy  in  taking  the  hot  iron  from  the 
blast  furnace  and  putting  it  into  the  open  hearth  and  then  into  the 
finished  product. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  do  Worth  Bros,  get  their  ore? 

Mr.  PILLING.  They  buy  it  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  understood  that  some  of  those  furnaces  have 
great  ore  beds  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  PILLING.  I  can  tell  you  the  facts,  sir,  as  to  what  that  is.  The 
Eastern  Steel  Co.,  the  Pottsville  plant,  is  a  finishing  mill.  They  make 
structural  iron.  I  am  a  director  in  that  company.  I  know  some- 
thing about  it.  They  have  acquired  large  holdings  of  iron-ore  lands 
in  Cuba,  but  they  have  never  mined  any  and  they  may  not  for  a  long 
while.  They  simply  purchased  them  as  an  investment,  to  hold  for  a 
series  of  years. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  do  these  independent  companies  get  their  ore  ? 
From  whom  do  they  buy  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  The  independent  companies  buy  their  ore  from  the 
Lake  district,  I  should  say,  to  the  extent  of  about  one-fourth  of  the 
Lake  Superior  ores. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Can  Pottsville  import  ore  from  Cuba  cheaper  than 
they  can  buy  it  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  A  little  cheaper. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  it  came  in  free  of  duty,  they  could  get  it  still 
cheaper  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  They  would  get  the  benefit  of  that  12  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  would  get  the  benefit  of  12  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  PILLING.  But  there  is  this  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  experience 
has  demonstrated.  I  am  in  the  foreign  ore  business,  too.  I  am  in 
the  iron-ore  business.  I  sell  iron  ore  and  pig  iron,  and  am  interested 
in  these  various  companies  that  make  pig  iron. 

The  taking  off  of  the  duty  of  iron  ore  will  benefit  principally  the 
steel  companies  who  own  their  own  mines  and  their  own  vessels  in 
Cuba;  that  is,  the  mines  in  Cuba  and  the  vessels  that  go  to  and  from 
Cuba.  A  removal  of  the  duty  on  other  ores  from  abroad — now,  the 
principal  importations  of  iron  ore  for  merchant  furnaces  come  from 
Newfoundland  and  Spain  and  Sweden.  The  principal  variable  feature 
of  the  cost  of  these  ores  is  the  vessel  freights.  They  come  here  by 
tramp  steamers,  and  I  have  seen  those  freights  vary  from  6  shillings 
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a  ton;  I  have  seen  them  21  shillings  a  ton,  and  I  have  seen  them  14 
shillings  a  ton.  Vessel  freights  are  very  high.  So  that  any  very 
large  increase  in  the  importation  of  iron  ores  would  probably  put  up 
vessel  freights  from  Europe  to  at  least  a  corresponding  extent,  not 
necessarily  so,  but  it  practically  has  worked  out  that  way.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  gets  350,000  tons  per  year  of  iron  ore  from 
Sweden.  It  comes  by  all  water  to  Philadelphia,  and  then  up  by  a 
50-cent  inland  freight  rate. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  assembling,  as  I  said  hi  the  beginning,  of  our 
raw  material  in  the  East  is  quite  large  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
furnaces,  especially  in  the  South.  In  Alabama  they  probably  have 
the  lowest  assembling  cost  of  any  place  in  the  country,  but  they  have 
to  offset  that  partially  by  comparatively  high  freights  to  their  con- 
suming markets  in  the  North. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  too  much  for  them  to  compete  with  you  in  your 
market,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Alabama  does  not  compete  with  you  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  Oh,  yes;  very  largely.  They  make  iron  there  three 
or  four  dollars  a  ton  cheaper  than  we  do. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  mean  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  Pig  iron;  yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  do  they  sell  pig  iron  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  Alabama? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PILLING.  Oh,  they  sell  along  the  Delaware  River  to  the  pipe 
foundries,  sometimes  15,000  or  20,000  tons  per  month,  and  they  sell 
it  to  the  various  foundries  and  mills  all  through  Philadelphia,  Read- 
ing, Lancaster,  all  through  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  very  largely 
in  New  England,  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  and  northern  New 
Jersey,  around  Newark — our  largest  consuming  section. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  Birmingham  to  Phila 
delphia  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  About  $4.20  per  ton,  I  think. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  what  is  the  price  of  pig  iron  in  Birmingham 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  The  high-grade  iron  down  there  is  $13.50  to  $14,  and 
the  lower  grades  in  proportion. 

Mr.  PALMER.  As  against  about  $17  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  PILLING.  You  see,  that  makes  it  about  $17  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  say  that  is  your  price  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  Yes;  our  price  in  Philadelphia  now  ranges  from 
$17.50  for  our  high  grade  clown  to  about  $16.50  for  our  lower  grades. 
That  is,  the  high-grade  iron  is  foundry  iron,  and  the  lower  grades  are 
used  for  making  pipe  and  for  making  bar  iron  in  rolling  mills  and  for 
some  cheaper  grades  of  castings.  There  is  not  much  advantage  as 
between  the  sections  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
as  between  our  local  furnaces  and  the  Virginia  furnaces  and  the  Ala- 
bama furnaces. 

I  want  to  correct  that  figure— $18.50.  I  said  $17.50.  The  XX 
foundry  iron  is  about  $18.50.  In  Birmingham  they  sell  that  for  $14, 
with  $4.20  freight,  which  would  make  it  about  $18.20;  then  if  they 
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have  a  farther  inland  freight  their  rate  might  be  $4.50,  and  to  a  par- 
ticular favored  point  along  the  coast  it  might  be  less  than  $4;  but  we 
lay  our  emphasis  on  that  point  of  asking  you,  if  you  can  do  it  at  all 
consistently,  to  give  us  a  specific  and  not  the  ad  volorem  duty. 

Mr.  DIXON.  You  suggest  a  dollar  and  a  half  ? 

Mr.  PILLING.  A  dollar  and  a  half.  We  recognize  that  the  duty  is 
going  to  be  reduced.  We  are  not  talking  calamity,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  reduce  our  laborers'  wages  or  anything  of  that  sort.  We 
can  hardly  get  enough  men  to  work  now;  but  we  do  think  that  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  is  a  very  proper  price  or  duty  for  us  to  ask  for,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  any  argument  can  reasonably  be  put  up  against  a 
rate  of  that  sort. 

One  other  thing.  The  American  iron  manufacturer  welcomes 
importations  when  prices  are  high.  The  worst  thing  we  have  to  fear 
is  the  competition  among  ourselves  and  a  very  high  price  for  a  very 
short  period.  That  has  been  a  very  serious  drawback  to  our  pig-iron 
market.  Iron  will  be  sold  up  so  closely  that  there  is  practically  none 
to  be  had,  and  then  a  few  belated  buyers  must  have  iron,  and  they 
pay  large  prices  to  get  it ;  and  those  prices  are  public,  and  they  may 
not,  and  often  do  not,  represent  5  per  cent  of  our  total  shipments, 
and  yet  they  are  the  basis  for  labor  and  railroads  to  figure  on  as  the 
going  price  for  iron,  and  that  they  ought  to  get  their  snare  of  it. 

If  you  have  a  specific  duty,  the  higher  the  price  of  iron  goes  in  the 
market  of  course  the  lower,  relatively,  is  that  duty,  and  then  imports 
will  come  in  and  will  relieve  the  market,  and  then  as  the  price  drops 
to  these  ruinous  prices  that  we  have  met  and  shall  no  doubt  again 
meet,  this  specific  duty  gives  us  a  moderate  protection. 

If  we  ship  our  iron,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  to  the  interior,  the 
interior  freight  rates  would  protect  us,  but  we  can  not  do  that.  We 
can  not  to-day  ship  iron  west  of  Harrisburg.  We  can  not  ship  our 
iron  even  as  far  west  as  Rochester  and  Syracuse  in  New  York.  We 
are  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  a  market  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  in  that  small,  contracted  market  we  are  meeting  the  com- 
petition from  Buffalo  and  Virginia  and  Alabama. 

We  have  this  very  large  investment  and  we  want  to  stay  in  the 
business,  and  we  therefore  feel  that  we  are  very  reasonable  in  asking 
for  this  rate  of  duty,  which  will  be  a  reduction  of  62  \  per  cent  during 
the  last  four  years. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen  ?  If  not,  that 
is  all. 

The  witness  also  filed  the  following  brief: 

Districts  affected. — The  market,  or  consuming  points,  for  pig  iron  affected  by  the 
tariff,  lie  principally  on  and  near  the  Atlantic  coast  States,  from  New  England  to 
Virginia,  inclusive.  These  sections  are  supplied  principally  from  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Alabama. 

Manufacturers  affected. — These  constitute  principally  what  are  known  as  merchant 
furnaces,  producing  iron  for  consumption  by  foundries  and  mills  located  within  the 
above-mentioned  districts.  These  furnaces,  as  a  rule,  do  not  belong  to  consumers 
using  their  own  product,  and,  therefore,  require  a  numerous  class  of  customers,  the 
aggregate  consumption  being  large  and  important.  These  merchant  furnaces,  de- 
pending upon  the  outside  market,  would  naturally  be  very  much  affected  by  importa- 
tions from  Europe. 

The  Pacific  coast,  and,  after  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Atlantic  coast, 
would  also  face  an  increasing  and  probably  dangerous  competition  from  China,  as 
deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal  in  China  are  enormous  and  are  only  beginning  to  be 
developed. 

78969°- 
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Labor  in  producing  pig  iron. — A  large  and  varying  per  cent,  depending  upon  loca- 
tion, of  the  cost  of  pig  iron  is  labor.  The  value  of  the  ore  in  the  ground  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  worth  an  average  of  25  cents  to  40  cents  per  ton;  coal  at  from  8  cents 
to  10  cents  per  ton,  in  the  Conuellsville  district  up  to  20  cents  per  ton;  limestone  in 
the  ground  is  worth  an  average  of  perhaps  3  cents  per  ton ;  the  entire  balance  of  the 
cost  of  pig  iron  is,  therefore,  practically  made  up  directly  of  cost  of  labor  and  trans- 
portation for  assembling  raw  materials;  the  latter  varies  from  $1  per  ton  to  $5  according 
to  local  conditions,  but  of  course  the  large  part  of  this  charge  for  transportation  con- 
sists of  labor. 

Profits  from  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron. — The  profits  covering  any  considerable 
period  are  exceedingly  modest.  The  largest  and  most  successful  independent  pig-iron 
producers  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  have  not  yielded  to  the  investors  an  average  of 
more  than  6  to  8  per  cent  annually;  the  latter  figure  would  be  exceptional. 

Ad  valorem  duty. — This  is  especially  undesirable  in  its  bearings  on  pig  iron.  Expe- 
rience demonstrates  that  in  years  of  depression  when  many  furnaces  are  idle  on  account 
of  lack  of  demand,  the  profits  are  at  a  minimum  and  are  frequently  absent.  Many 
blast  furnaces  during  these  periods  work  without  profit,  and  sometimes  at  actual  loss, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  organizations  pending  improvement  in  conditions.  During 
these  periods  protection  from  importations  is  most  necessary,  as  the  sympathetic 
effect  of  American  conditions  is  felt  in  Europe,  where  prices  are  also  at  a  minimum. 
At  the  very  time,  therefore,  when  the  American  manufacturers  require  the  largest 
domestic  market,  they  would  be  deprived  of  this  much  needed  market  by  importa- 
tions from  Europe,  as  the  ad  valorem  duty  reduces  the  tariff  to  a  minimum.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  prices  are  highest  in  America,  the  possibility  of  imports  from  Europe 
would  act  as  a  balance  wheel  to  prevent  a  run-away  market  and  an  exorbitant  price 
due  to  scarcity,  and  at  such  times  importations  would  not  be  a  detriment  to  domestic 
manufacturers,  but  in  the  long  run  would  prove  a  benefit  by  steadying  the  market. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  that  a  specific  duty  should  be  imposed,  as  during  depres- 
sions this  would  afford  protection  when  most  needed  by  the  manufacturer,  and  would 
likewise  protect  the  consumer  under  reverse  conditions. 

Recent  reductions. — The  duty  on  pig  iron  has  been  radically  reduced  during  the  past 
few  years,  the  last  reduction  being  37£  per  cent  when  the  tariff  was  reduced  from  $4 
to  $2.50.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  under  the  pending  bill  the  rate  will  be  fixed 
at  not  less  than  $1.50  per  ton.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  duty  on  scrap, 
which  frequently  replaces  pig  iron,  was  reduced  from  $4  to  $1  per  ton  by  the  last  tariff 
bill. 

W.  S.  PILLING. 

STATEMENT    OF    W.    W.    HEARNE,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA.,    RE 

PIG  IRON. 

PRINCESS  FURNACE  Co., 
Philadelphia,  January  17,  191S. 
Mr.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  very  strongly  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Filling's  testi- 
mony before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Schedule  C.  This  appears  in  No. 
6,  January  11. 

Mr.  Pilling  in  his  testimony  suggested  $1.50  as  being  a  fair  specific  duty  on  pig  iron. 
I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  his  testimony.  I  have  studied  it  over  very  carefullyand 
Mr.  Pilling  is  entirely  correct  in  his  reasoning.  At  the  present  time  and  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  do  not  need  any  protection,  but  when  pig 
iron  is  down  to  a  low  price  in  this  country,  as  it  was  to  your  knowledge  only  a  short 
time  ago,  that  is.  selling  at  $10  at  Birmingham  for  2x  iron  and  $9  for  gray  forge,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  should  have  no  competition  from  abroad.  If  an  ad 
valorem  duty  should  be  put  in  the  bill  then  the  duty  would  be  lower  at  the  time 
when  the  competition  was  most  felt.  If  it  were  possible  to  draw  a  bill  so  that  the 
duty  should  be  $1.50  when  pig  iron  is  $10,  and  tne  duty  practically  nothing  when 
the  price  is  $14.50  (Birmingham),  I  would  feel  that  this  was  the  fairest  arrangement 
that  could  be  made,  because  it  would  protect  the  buyers  of  pig  iron  against  undue 
prices  when  the  price  of  pig  iron  went  up  and  it  would  protect  the  sellers  of  pig  iron 
when  prices  were  at  their  lowest  level. 

I  am  sure  that  you  do  not  want  to  hurt  any  of  the  industries  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  see  the  point  of  my  argument. 

Very  truly,  youra,  .  WILLIAM  W.  HEARNE. 
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BRIEF    OF   BUFFALO  UNION    FURNACE    CO.,  ON  THE   SUBJECT 

OF  PIG  IRON. 

BUFFALO  UNION  FURNACE  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  gg,  191 S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  S.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  As  manufacturers  of  pig  iron  or  "iron  in  pigs,"  as  expressed  in  the  tariff 
act,  we  respectfully  present  for  your  consideration  our  most  earnest  protest  against 
any  further  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  this  commodity  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Iron  in  pigs  is  to-day  manufactured  and  sold  throughout  the  United  States  by  a 
very  large  number  of  comparatively  small  independent  producers  whose  aggregate 
annual  output  approximate  8,000,000  tons,  or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  so-called 
pig-iron  production  of  the  country.    The  balance  of  about  75  per  cent  is  produced 
by  the  large  steel  companies  and  consumed  by  them  in  the  molten  state  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  forms  of  steel.    Modern  steel-making  practice  demands  the  use  of 
molten  pig  iron  direct  from  the  steel  companies,  own  blast  furnaces  to  the  steel  mills 
instead  of  in  the  form  of  iron  in  pigs  to  be  remelted,  and  practically  removes  the 
large  steel  companies  from  the  market  as  sellers  or  purchasers  of  iron  in  pigs  of  either 
foreign  or  domestic  manufacture.     Any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  this  particular  form 
of  iron  would,  therefore,  have  absolutely  no  effect  upon  the  large  producers  of  steel, 
either  in  the  cost  of  their  product  or  its  selling  price,  out  would  fall  entirely  upon  the 
smaller  independent  producers  of  so-called  merchant  pig  iron,  who  market  their 
product  among  the  foundries  throughout  the  country. 

(2)  The  so-called  Buffalo  district  has  become  in  the  past  decade  one  of  the  principal 
merchant  pig-iron  producing  centers  of  the  country,  its  development  having  taken 
place  under  the  protection  of  a  $4  tariff  which  obtained  prior  to  the  year  1909.    Its 
market  is  found  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States  and  to  a  smaller  degree  in 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania.     It  meets  in  keenest  competition 
throughout  this  territory,  the  iron  manufactured  in  eastern  New  York  State,  New 
Jersey,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  Alabama,  with  the  result  that  for  the  past  two  years 
merchant  pig  iron  has  been  selling  from  the  Buffalo  district  at  or  below  its  actual  cost 
of  manufacture  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  normal  capacity  has  remained  idle  until 
within  the  past  few  months,  when  prices  advanced  to  a  profitable  figure.     In  the 
absence  of  these  periodical  advances,  the  furnaces  in  this  district  could  not  be  operated 
at  a  profit,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  well  located  to  produce  their  pig  iron  cheaply, 
and  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  undoubtedly  operate  to  eliminate  these  advances 
by  the  unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  iron. 

(3)  The  present  rate  of  freight  on  pig  iron  from  our  district  to  New  England  and  other 
eastern  points  is  $2.45  per  ton,  or  practically  the  same  as  the  present  duty  of  $2.50. 
We  are  therefore  now  on  a  parity  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  this  market  with  the 
single  exception  of  their  water  freight.     It  is  well  known  that  foreign  ships  bring  pig 
iron  to  this  country  largely  as  ballast  and  at  merely  nominal  freight  rates,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding $1.50  per  ton  and  frequently  very  much  less.    Any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
would  of  necessity  deprive  us  of  our  most  valuable  market,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
seaboard  States.  'The  Buffalo  industry  has  been  built  up  by  the  outlay  of  millions  of 
capital  to  supply  just  this  market,  as  there  is  no  other  locality  whose  needs  can  not  be 
more  advantageously  supplied  by  similar  independent  producers  nearer  at  hand. 

(4)  The  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  labor,  the  raw 
material  entering  into  the  composition  of  1  ton  of  this  commodity  being,  roughly,  2 
tons  of  iron  ore,  2  tons  of  coal,   and  one-half  ton  of  limestone.    The  aggregate 
value  of  these   materials  in  the  ground  does  not  exceed  $1.50,  and  is  certainly 
no  higher  than  the  value  placed  upon  them  in  foreign  countries.    The  balance  of  the 
cost  of  manufacture  is  made  up  of  labor  in  mining  and  quarrying  the  material,  manu- 
facturing the  coal  into  coke,  and  transporting  the  material  to  the  point  of  consumption 
and  in  the  operation  of  the  blast  furnace  itself.     Every  economy  that  can  be  devised 
tending  toward  the  saving  of  labor  has  been  exercised  in  all  of  these  operations,  and  our 
practice  to-day  is  more  efficient  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.    The  only 
possible  means  of  still  further  reducing  our  cost  of  production  is  by  a  reduction  in  the 
principal  item,  viz,  the  price  of  the  labor.    If  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Congress  to  bring 
about  a  lower  scale  of  wages,  no  more  admirable  scheme  could  be  devised  than  in  the 
reduction  of  the  taritt  on  a  commodity  such  as  pig  iron,  in  which  the  item  of  labor  plays 
the  principal  part.    It  should  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
pig  iron  and  consequent  displacement  of  domestic  pig  iron  not  only  works  an  injustice 
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to  capital  invested  in  plants  built  to  serve  the  territory  affected,  but  it  also  displaces 
all  of  the  labor  engaged  in  the  mining  and  transportation  of  the  raw  material  wherever 
located. 

With  reference  to  the  duty  on  scrap  iron  the  same  conditions  exist,  as  every  ton  of 
this  commodity  imported  replaces  a  ton  of  domestic  pig  iron,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
both  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  your  committee  will  give  all  of  the  above  facts  serious  con- 
sideration, as  any  reduction  in  the  present  schedule  must  certainly  be  attended  with 
disastrous  results  to  the  industry  in  our  locality. 

.Yours,  very  truly,  BUFFALO  UNION  FURNACE  Co., 

By  C.  A.  CONNIS, 

Second  Vice  President. 

BRIEF  OF  FRANK  SAMUEL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PHILADELPHIA,  January  10,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  M.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  If  any  changes  should  be  made  in  the  tariff  and  schedules  above  men- 
tioned, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  same  may  be  reduced  and  modified  in  the  following 
manner: 

Clause  118:  Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferromanganese,  ferrosilicon 
15  per  cent  and  under,  silico  spiegel  under  12  per  cent  silicon,  21  per  cent  spiegel,  $1 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Clause  184 :  Chrome  or  chromium  metal ,  f  errochrome  or  f  errochromium,  f  erromolybde- 
num,  ferrophosphorus,  ferrotitanium,  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium,  molybdenum, 
titanium,  tantalum,  tungsten  or  wolfram  metal,  valued  at  $150  per  ton  or  less,  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  $200  per  ton,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Ferrosilicon  containing  over  15  per  cent  silicon,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Argument:  Under  the  tariff  bill  of  1909,  with  the  exception  of  spie  geleisen  at  times, 
and  ferromanganese,  the  duty  thereon  assessed  is  unproductive  to  the  Government  of 
revenue  and  is  practically  a  prohibitive  tariff.  Under  market  conditions  to-day  the 
price  of  Middlesbrough  No.  3  iron  is  quoted  in  the  Glasgow  market  at  66/6,  equivalent 
to  approximately  $16.50  f .  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The  price  to-day  of  southern  American 
iron  of  equivalent  grade  is  $13  f.  o.  b.  furnace,  or  possibly  $14.50  American  seaboard. 
The  price  of  northern  iron  of  similar  or  equivalent  grade  to  the  Middlesbrough  iron 
is  $17  or  $18  f .  o.  b.  northern  seaboard.  From  these  prices  it  would  appear  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  need  of  any  duty  to  serve  the  difference  in  labor  between  English 
and  American  irons. 

Ferromanganese:  Under  the  tariff  bill  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  this  blast- 
furnace product  was  classed  with  electrolytic  products,  such  as  chrome  or  chromium 
metal,  ferrochrome  or  ferrochromium,  etc.,  and  was  placed  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  present  Congress  is  pledged  to  a  reduction  of  the  present  existing 
duties.  The  duty  on  ferromanganese  under  the  present  tariff  bill  is  $2.50  per  ton. 
If  this  article  was  changed  according  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  18642)  passed  in  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  it  would  increase  the  duty  on  this  commodity,  varying  according  to 
the  market,  from  100  to  300  per  cent,  and  it  would  immediately  have  the  effect  of 
creating  a  protection  to  favor  industries  for  this  special  manufacture,  as  such  an 
undue  protection  as  a  duty  ranging  from  $6  to  $12  a  ton  would  have  a  most  detri- 
mental effect  to  the  users  of  this  material,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  purchase 
same  in  the  cheapest  market,  which  has  been  the  English  market.  Whereas,  if  a 
duty  of  this  character  was  created  on  this  article,  it  would  immediately  induce 
makers  in  this  country  to  produce  this  material,  which  would  be  protected  to  the 
extent  of  $6  to  $12  a  ton,  according  to  the  ruling  price  of  the  material  selling  abroad. 
It  would  not  only  create  favored  manufacture  of  this  material  in  this  country,  but 
would  immediately  prevent  any  revenue  accruing  to  the  Government  from  duties 
on  this  commodity,  as  in  a  short  time  it  would  cease  to  be  imported.  In  the  last 
three  years  the  importations  of  this  commodity  on  the  present  duty  have  averaged 
100,000  to  120,000  tons  per  annum.  Manganese  ore  has  not  been  discovered  in  this 
country  to  any  great  degree,  and  the  minerals  to  manufacture  the  blast-furnace  pro- 
duction of  ferromanganese,  known  commercially  as  standard  80  per  cent  ferro,  are 
found  in  India,  Russia,  and  Brazil,  and  for  many  years  past  manganese  ore  has  been 
on  the  free  list  and  so  far  has  failed  to  incite  the  manufacture  of  this  material  in  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  one  maker,  the  present  Steel  Corporation,  which 
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manufactures  sufficient  ferro  for  their  own  consumption.  It  would  be  much  regretted 
that  an  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  placed  on  a  commodity  of  this  character,  which 
is  sold  under  long-term  contracts  to  the  users  here.  Under  the  present  ruling  of  the 
Government  in  this  country,  the  duty  as  assessed  ad  valorem  is  at  the  market  price 
at  the  time  the  shipment  is  made.  In  the  last  12  months  ferromanganese  has  fluc- 
tuated in  price,  due  to  varying  conditions,  from  $36  a  ton  to  $70  a  ton.  Such  varia- 
tion in  price  makes  it  not  only  impossible  to  assess  the  duty  directly,  but  places  an 
undue  hardship  on  the  actual  users  in  this  country,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  manufacturer  of  steel  using  ferro  to  know  what  the  exact  cost  of  this  commodity 
would  be.  No  seller  of  ferro  could  make  contracts  for  delivery  of  ferro  to  this  country 
without  insisting  upon  the  actual  user  of  the  ferro,  or  buyer  here,  assuming  the  risk 
of  duty.  Consequently,  no  user  would  be  able  to  tell  accurately  the  actual  cost  of  a 
finished  article  in  which  ferro  would  be  a  part. 

Ferrosilicon  under  15  per  cent,  silico  spiegel  under  12  per  cent  silicon,  20  per  cent 
spiegel:  These  are  both  blast-furnace  products  and  should  be  so  classed.  There  is  no 
reason  why  ferrosilicon  should  be  classed  with  other  high-grade  electrolytic  products 
and  no  reason  why  the  duty  should  be  in  excess  of  that  on  spiegeleisen.  Silico- 
spiegel  is  simply  spiegel  with  a  high  percentage  of  silicon  and  is  made  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace and  should  be  so  classed  with  pig  iron  and  other  articles  of  this  character. 

Clause  184:  Chrome  or  chromium  metal,  ferrochrome  or  ferrochromium,  etc.,  are 
now  produced  in  this  country  by  electrolytic  processes,  and  the  duty  assessed  by 
the  tariff  of  1909  is  prohibitive  and  has  practically  prevented  the  importation  of  a 
number  of  these  articles,  whereas  if  the  duty  was  lowered  a  material  revenue  would 
be  accrued  to  the  Government  from  same. 

Fifty  per  cent  ferrosilicon:  The  tariff  bill  of  1909  calls  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
20  per  cent.  This  has  been  absolutely  prohibitive  and  has  been  a  material  protec- 
tion to  the  makers  of  ferrosilicon  in  this  country.  In  the  last  year  there  have  been 
practically  no  importations  of  this  article,  due  to  the  duty  being  such  as  to  be  a  pro- 
tection and  not  such  as  to  produce  revenue  to  this  country.  A  specific  duty  or  $3 
a  ton  would  be  ample  for  any  protection  needed  to  cover  difference  of  men  or  labor 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  product,  and  a  duty  of  this  character  would  produce  rev- 
enue and  permit  the  importation  of  ferrosilicon  from  such  countries  as  might  produce 
it  cheaper,  due  to  the  ore  or  other  facilities  giving  natural  advantages.  Before  the 
tariff  of  1909  this  article  was  imported  largely  into  this  country  and  produced  mate- 
rial revenue,  all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  careful  consideration  of 
your  honorable  committee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  FRANK  SAMUEL. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  COLUMBUS  IEON  &  STEEL  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  January  11, 1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  As  makers  of  merchant  pig  iron,  we  wish  to  earnestly  protest  against  any 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  pig  iron,  or,  as  expressed  in  the  tariff  act,  "iron  in  pigs." 

Do  not  reduce  the  tariff  on  pig  iron  to  the  detriment  of  small  operators  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  large  corporations  and  steel  companies. 

Do  not  reduce  the  tariff  on  scrap  iron  or  steel,  for  every  ton  of  scrap  imported  dis- 
places a  ton  of  pig  iron. 

With  little  exception  the  large  steel-making  companies  are  not  directly  interested 
in  the  tariff  on  iron  in  pigs.  These  companies  use  hot  metal  direct  from  the  blast 
furnace.  Of  those  before  Congress  who  are  working  for  the  reduction  of  tariff  on 
iron  in  pigs  and  scrap  iron  and  steel,  a  large  proportion  are  influenced  by  the  hope  of 
uaining  popular  good  will  by  attacking  the  large  steel  corporations.  In  this  thev  are 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  users  of  hot  metal  for  various  reasons  could  not 
be  supplied  by  importation.  Iron  in  pigs  must  be  imported  cold,  not  hot. 

Hot  metal  users  rarely  make  or  sell  pig  iron.  The  only  manufacturers  of  iron  in  pigs 
who  are  primarily  concerned  in  the  tariff  are  what  are  called  merchant  blast  furnaces, 
operated  by  independent  companies,  not  makers  of  steel,  and  with  comparatively 
small  individual  capital,  but  who  aggregate  a  large  investment,  employing  large 
numbers  of  men,  and  are  scattered  all  over  the  Central,  South,  West,  and  Eastern 
States,  and  are  not  and  never  have  been  in  any  combination.  Such  companies 
depend  for  any  profit  entirely  upon  the  making  and  selling  of  iron  in  pigs. 
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The  total  amount  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  is  very  close  to 
30,000,000  tons  per  year.  Of  this  amount  not  to  exceed  8,000,000  tons  are  produced 
by  the  merchant  furnaces.  Practically  the  entire  balance  is  used  by  the  steel  com- 
panies in  its  molten  state  without  ever  being  cast  into  pigs,  and  the  advantage  of 
this  process  in  itself  is  such  that  no  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  affect  these  com- 
panies; but  the  entire  burden  of  any  reduction  would  be  borne  by  the  smaller  com- 
panies, largely  makers  of  iron  for  the  various  foundry  purposes. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1909  the  tariff  was  $4  per  ton,  which  was  cut  by  the  Payne 
bill  to  $2.50.  This  was  a  severe  cut,  largely  in  excess  of  the  reduction  on  most  other 
articles,  and  of  itself  sufficient  to  permit  profitable  selling  of  foreign  iron  in  this 
country.  That  more  of  it  has  not  come  in  is  accounted  for  entirely  by  a  temporary 
demand  for  the  iron  at  home,  while  American  iron  has  been  selling  until  recently 
at  or  about  the  cost  of  production. 

A  reduction  in  tariff  to  an  extent  that  will  permit  the  importation  of  pig  iron  from 
foreign  countries  will  logically  either  give  the  business  to  other  countries,  leaving 
our  men  idle,  or  will  necessitate  our  men  working  at  lower  wage. 

Nothing  enters  into  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  but  labor;  that  is,  labor  in  mining 
the  ore;  labor  in  transporting  ore;  labor  in  mining  coal;  labor  in  making  coke  and 
transporting  it;  labor  in  quarrying  limestone  and  transporting  it. 

The  effect  of  a  tariff  revision  is  general  and  can  not  be  measured  by  its  effect  on  any 
particular  line  of  business,  for  all  are  interdependent.  For  example,  should  a  tariff 
be  enacted  that  would  turn  over  to  the  foreign  countries  5  per  cent  of  the  iron  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States,  the  effect  would  be  to  close  down  that  percentage  of  the 
industry  in  the  United  States,  which  would  not  only  throw  out  of  work  that  number 
of  men  in  the  iron  business,  which  would  reach  back  to  the  railroad  business,  coal 
business,  the  coke  business,  and  the  mining  business,  and,  in  turn,  to  the  different 
lines  of  business  supplying  the  different  businesses  named. 

Any  tariff  bill  passed  should  distinctly  prohibit  railroads  from  absorbing  all  or  any 
part  of  a  tariff  levied  on  imported  goods,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  There  have 
been  in  the  past  occasions  where  railroads  have  made  rates  on  imported  goods  to 
interior  points  which  netted  them  very  much  lower  revenue  from  the  port  of  entry 
to  destination  than  they  would  charge  on  the  same  goods  from  the  same  port  of  entry 
to  like  destination  on  domestic  manufactures,  thus,  in  fact,  absorbing  part  of  the 
tariff. 

Respectfully,  yours,  THE  COLUMBUS  IRON  &.  STEEL  Co., 

By  J.  C.  MILLER,  Secretary. 

BRIEF   OF  JOSEPH   G.    BUTLER,    JR.,    REPRESENTING  THE 
INDEPENDENT  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PIG  IRON. 

PIG   IRON — SCRAP  IRON. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  January  10,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  A.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  This  brief  is  filed  in  behalf  of  the  independent  manufacturers  of  pig 
iron — so-called  merchant  furnaces — located  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys 
and  in  the  Central  West.  Part  of  what  I  may  say  will  be  a  repetition  of  facts  and  com- 
ments narrated  in  the  brief  which  I  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
January  20,  1909,  and  a  brief  filed  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  April  29, 
1909. 

The  furnaces  above  mentioned,  buy  their  iron  ore,  coal,  coake  and  limestone  in  the 
open  market.  Their  finished  product  is  pig  iron — sold  in  the  open  market  in  open 
competition  with  each  other  and  with  the  foreign  producers. 

Among  the  largest  customers  of  the  merchant  pig  iron  furnaces  are  the  railroads,  and 
the  furnace  companies,  in  turn,  pay  out  to  the  railroads  millions  of  dollars  yearly, 
which  is  practically  all  absorbed  in  mining,  transportation,  etc.  The  merchant 
furnaces  pay  freight  on  about  four  tons  of  material  assembled  to  produce  each  ton  of 
pig  iron,  in  addition  to  which  is  the  freight  on  the  out-going  product.  Should  the 
tariff  be  reduced,  the  output  in  this  country  will  undoubtedly  be  lessened,  and  to  that 
extent  the  labor  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  not  only  in  the  ore  mines,  coal 
mines,  quarries,  and  coke  ovens,  but  in  the  labor  employed  in  running  the  railroads. 
No  single  industry  can  be  seriously  affected  in  this  country  without  the  injury  being 
transferred,  in  time,  to  every  other  industry,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
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Since  filing  my  last  brief,  there  have  been  large  advances  made  in  the  wages  of 
labor  in  the  coke  regions,  iron-ore  regions,  and  at  the  furnaces. 

The  brief  filed  January  20,  1909,  contains  an  almost  endless  amount  of  information 
regarding  the  cost  of  production  in  various  localities  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
These  costs  vary,  necessarily,  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  our  own  land.  Exhibit 
No.  15  in  the  brief  above  referred  to,  is  produced  below,  with  special  reference  to  labor. 

Comparative  blast-furnace  wages  in  United  States  and  England. 


United 
States. 

Eng- 
land. 

Furnace  keeper  

$2.90 

$1  82 

Top  fillers  

2.55 

1  27 

Cinderman  

2  30 

1  21 

Bottom  fillers  

2.30 

1  12 

Laborers 

1  65 

91 

Blast-engine  men  

2  90 

1  37 

These  relative  differences  still  exist. 

The  independent  furnaces  believe  they  have  stood  their  full  share  of  tariff  reduc- 
tion in  Schedule  C.     Below  are  the  rates  from  1890  down  to  the  present  time: 

Pig  iron: 

McKinley  Act,  1890 $6.  72 

Wilson  Act,  1894 4.  00 

Dingloy  Art.  1897 4.  00 

Payne  Act,  1909. .  2.50 


Per  cent  reduction — 

Wilson  Act,  1896 22.  45 

Dingley  Act,  1905 27.  95 

Payne  Act — 

1910 16.  87 

1911 15.  66 

The  percentage  of  profit  to  the  independent  manufacturers  of  pig  iron  has  been 
exceedingly  small,  and  at  times  the  furnaces  are  forced  to  sell  their  product  at  prac- 
tically cost.  Many  independent  furnaces  have  been  driven  into  either  building  steel 
plants  in  connection  with  their  furnaces  or  having  their  plants  absorbed  by  near-by 
steel  plants. 

The  ad  valorem  duty,  as  proposed  in  the  so-called  "Underwood  bill,"  is  especially 
objectionable  in  its  bearing  on  pig  iron.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  in  the 
years  of  depression,  when  many  furnaces  are  idle  on  account  of  the  lack  of  demand, 
the  profits  are  at  a  minimum.  Many  furnaces  during  these  depressed  periods  run 
without  profit  and  at  times  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  maintain  their  organization  pending 
hoped-for  improvement  in  conditions.  During  these  periods  protection  from  impor- 
tations is  absolutely  necessary,  as  ths.  sympathetic  effect  of  American  conditions  is 
felt  in  Europe.  At  the  very  time,  wherefore,  when  the  American  manufacturers 
require  the  full  domestic  market,  they  w«mld  be  deprived  of  this  much-needed  outlet 
of  importations,  as  the  ad  valorem  duty  reduces  the  tariff  to  a  minimum. 

Whatever  duty  is  imposed  on  pig  iron,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  specific.  Per 
contra:  A  specific  duty  would  work  in  the  nature  of  a  balance  wheel  in  case  of  pig 
iroa  becoming  scarce.  A  specific  duty,  during  depressions,  protects  the  consumer 
as  well. 

Incidentally,  scrap  should  be  mentioned,  which  is  another  form  of  pig  iron.  In 
the  Payne  Act  it  was  reduced  from  $4  per  ton  to  $1  per  ton,  and  every  ton  of  scrap 
imported  takes  the  place  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  This  makes  the  open-hearth  plants  of 
this  country  the  scavengers  of  the  world. 

There  is  grave  danger  of  fraud  upon  the  revenues  by  so-called  "scrap"  coming  in, 
which  is  in  reality  not  scrap.  Boiler-plate  shearings,  crop  ends  of  bars  have  been 
admitted  as  scrap  and  have  been  used  as  billets  for  the  production  of  light  rods  and 
shapes,  and  boiler-plate  shearings — admitted  as  scrap — have  been  rolled  down  into 
finished  products — sheets,  strips,  and  light  plats — thereby  defrauding  the  intention 
of  the  Government  in  its  tariff  act. 
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To  recapitulate:  It  is  the  duty  of  lawmakers  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  the  initial  step.  I  contend  that  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill,  so  far  as  Schedule  C  is  concerned,  more  especially  having  in 
mind  our  particular  product,  is  a  revenue  producer,  and  the  rates  therein  named  should 
not  be  disturbed.  I  respectfully  protest  against  any  further  reduction,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee desires  further  and  specific  information  from  any  or  all  of  our  furnaces,  I  will 
gladly  furnish  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOSEPH  G.  BUTLER,  Jr. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STEEL  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PHILADELPHIA,  January  8,  191S. 
Mr.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  owning  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  located  at  Steelton  and  Lebanon  in  the  central  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  Sparrows  Point  on  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Alary  land,  submits  the  following  brief 
in  regard  to  changes  in  those  schedules  of  the  existing  tariff  affecting  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel. 

Its  plants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  large  variety  of  iron  and  steel  products 
but  principally  the  following: 

Pig  iron,  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese,  steel  bars,  steel  structural  shapes,  steel 
forgings,  steel  rails,  and  steel  blooms,  billets,  and  slabs.  These  articles  are  covered 
by  paragraphs  118,  119,  121,  123,  126,  and  131  of  the  existing  tariff  act. 

Its  plants  are  located  either  on  tidewater  or  near  the  coast.  The  market  for  its 
products  is  confined  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  to  the  Gulf  States,  and  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  is  therefore  more  vitally  interested  in  changes  in  existing  tariff  rates  than  steel 
plants  located  in  the  interior  of  the  country  whose  market  is  naturally  protected  from 
foreign  competition  by  the  amount  of  the  freight  which  must  be  paid  to  enter  those 
markets  from  the  seaboard.  The  products  manufactured  by  its  plants  have  already 
been  subjected  to  large  reductions  in  duties  in  the  passage  or  the  so-called  Payne  Act, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Pig  iron  and  spiegeleisen  from  $4  to  $2.50  per  ton,  a  reduction  of  $1.50  per  ton,  or 
37$  per  cent. 

Steel  bars  from  -fato-fa  cents  per  pound,  a  reduction  of  $6.72  per  ton,  or  50  per  cent. 

Steel  forgings  from  35  cents  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  reduction  of  about  14{  per 
cent. 

Steel  rails  from  -£$  to  -^  cent  per  pound,  a  reduction  of  $3.92  per  ton,  or  50  per  cent. 

Steel  structural  shapes  from  T%  to  -fa  cent  per  pound,  a  reduction  of  $2.24  per  ton,  or 
20  per  cent. 

Steel  blooms,  billets,  and  slabs  from  ^  to  ^  cent  per  pound,  a  reduction  of  $2.24 
per  ton,  or  25  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  the  duties  on  these  various  articles,  it  submits  that  no  radical  reduction 
be  made  in  the  duties  on  pig  iron  and  spiegeleisen.  The  present  duty  is  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  higer  wages  of  labor  which  the  American  furnaces  are 
paying  as  compared  with  their  European  competitors.  That  on  ferromanganese  the 
duty  be  considerably  reduced  or  entirely  removed  for  the  following  reascos: 

Ferromanganese  is  an  article  which  is  manufactured  in  this  country  only  to  a  limited 
extent  and  by  one  or  two  concerns  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  where  blast- 
furnace fuel  is  especially  cheap.  These  concerns  are  already  protected  by  the  freight 
rate  from  the  Atlantic  coast  into  their  territory.  Further  than  this,  ferromanganese 
is  in  a  way  a  raw  material  for  all  manufacturers  of  soft  steel.  A  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  this  article  would,  therefore,  assist  a  large  majority  of  the  steel  manufacturers  in 
the  country  in  meeting  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  their  manufactured  products. 

That  on  steel  bars  a  reduction  to  -fa  cent  per  pound  be  made. 

That  on  steel  structural  shapes,  a  small  reduction  would  be  resaonable  and  a  duty 
of  ^j  cent  per  pound  is  suggested  as  adequate  for  this  class  of  material. 

That  on  steel  forgings,  a  reduction  in  the  present  duty  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  not  be  unreasonable. 

That  on  steel  rails,  no  reduction  be  made  from  the  present  rate  of  ^j  cent  per  pound. 
There  is  no  article  of  iron  or  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  which  an  equal  amount  of 
labor  is  employed  to  which  as  low  a  rate  of  protection  is  given  as  to  steel  rails.  There 
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is  no  article  of  steel  manufacture  the  cost  of  which,  in  recent  years,  has  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  of  steel  rails.  This  is  due  to  the  improvements  in  the 
quality  demanded  by  the  increasingly  severe  service  they  are  subjected  to  and  to  the 
more  rigid  inspection  imposed. 

That  on  steel  blooms,  billets,  and  slabs  a  considerable  reduction  be  made.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  duty  of  ^  cent  per  pound  be  placed  on  these  articles  when  valued 
above  J  cent  and  not  above  l-^y  cents  per  pound  and  that  a  proportional  reduction  in 
existing  duties  be  made  when  they  are  of  higher  value. 

That  the  following  general  statements  be  given  consideration  in  fixing  duties  on 
all  iron  and  steel  products.  The  prices  at  present  existing  in  the  foreign  iron  and 
steel  making  countries  must  not  be  considered  as  permanent.  Prices  for  most  steel 
commodities  in  these  countries  are  now  as  high  or  higher  than  they  are  in  this  country 
and  exportatipns  from  them  to  this  country  are  not  to  be  expected,  excepting  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  If  present  prices  abroad  were  permanent,  no  protective 
duties  would  be  required  by  American  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  on  very  many 
articles  they  make  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  home  markets  and  maintain  wages 
on  about  the  present  basis.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  present  conditions  are 
exceptional .  It  is  in  relation  to  the  lowest  prices  of  the  foreign  iron  and  steel  markets 
which  come  in  periods  of  depression  that  a  protective  tariff  should  be  framed  and  not 
with  respect  to  exceptional  conditions  like  those  now  existing. 

Due  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  markets  of  our  Pacific  coast.  Ocean 
freight  rates  from  the  foreign  exporting  points  to  the  Pacific  coast  are  normally  lower 
than  from  Atlantic  coast  points  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  and  present 
rates  of  duty  are  no  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  these  markets  in  the  hands  of  eastern 
manufacturers . 

The  costs  of  American  steel  mills  are  on  a  permanently  higher  basis  than  those  of 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  England.  The  principal  item  of  higher  cost  is  in  labor.  The 
figures  are  available  to  determine  accurately  what  this  higher  cost  is. 

In  the  report  on  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry,  made  by  Charles  M.  Pepper  and 
A.M.  Thackara  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  detailed  information  is 
given  as  to  the  average  wages  paid  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  Dusseldorf 
District  in  Germany.  It  is  shown  in  this  report  that  the  average  daily  wage  paid  to 
some  227,000  persons  employed  in  that  industry  is  $344.62  per  year,  or  on  the  basis  of 
300  working  days  in  the  year,  $1 .15  per  day.  The  report  of  the  inquiry  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  into  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes  of  the  principal  industrial 
towns  of  the  German  Empire,  submitted  by  the  president  of  the  board  in  April,  1908, 
while  going  into  considerable  detail,  substantiates  these  figures  for  the  German  iron  and 
steel  industry.  In  the  Report  on  the  Conditions  of  Employment  in  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Industry  in  the  United  States,  volume  1,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Charles  P. 
Neill,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  it  is  stated  on  page  xxvi,  that  the  average  earnings  of 
91,463  employees  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  United  States  averaged  22.3 
cents  per  hour  or  $2.23  per  day  of  10  hours.  The  average  wages  paid  to  the  employees 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  numbering  about  200,000,  are  $2.55  per  day. 
The  average  wages  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  numbering 
about  13,000,  in  the  seven  years  1905  to  1911,  inclusive,  was  $2.46  per  day.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States 
are  more  than  double  those  paid  to  the  men  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
Germany. 

It  has  been  said  by  persons,  without  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  that  this 
difference  in  wages  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  superiority  in  mechanical  appliances 
and  the  more  efficient  organization  of  the  American  establishments.  While  this  was 
undoubtedly  true  15  year  ago,  it  is  not  true  to-day.  The  large  German  steel  plants 
are  as  well  equipped  to  make  steel  cheaply  as  any  American  plant.  This  is  also  true, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  Belgian  and  English  steel-making  plants.  The  con- 
clusion is  therefore  inevitable  that  if  by  an  unreasonable  reduction  in  the  protective 
tariff  the  American  market  is  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers, 
the  only  way  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  meet  this  competition  is  by  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  labor  costs.  This  of  course  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  deplorable  in  every  way. 

From  common  report  it  is  generally  understood  that  in  the  tariff  bill  about  to  be 
prepared  a  change  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  duties  is  contemplated.  Such  a  change 
it  is  hopedj  will  not  be  made.  Ad  valorem  duties  have  been  largely  abandoned  by  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  An  examination  of  the  customs  tariffs  of  all  nations  will 
bear  out  this  statement.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  levying  of  duties  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis  points  the  way  to  fraudulent  valuations  on  the  part  of  dishonest  importers, 
that  it  leads  to  endless  contests  as  to  true  valuations,  and  that  it  is  a  very  uncertain 
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method  of  raising  revenue.    The  importer  never  knows  what  the  imported  article  will 
cost  duty  paid,  nor  does  the  Government  know  what  its  revenue  is  going  to  be. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  that  with  specific  duties  the  only  variation  in 
revenue  arises  from  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  imports,  whereas  with  ad  valorem 
duties  the  revenues  vary  both  with  the  amount  of  imports  and  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  the  same,  the  revenues  decreasing  excessively  in  times  of  dull  business  and 
low  prices  at  the  very  time  when  a  steady  income  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government 
is  most  needed. 

In  connection  with  the  bill  about  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  it  is  suggested  for  your 
consideration  that  a  clause  be  included  similar  to  the  so-called  antidumping  provision 
now  embodied  in  the  customs  tariff  of  Canada.  This  provision  has  been  found  to  work 
well  and  would  protect  the  American  manufacturer  against  the  excessively  low  prices 
which  can  be  made  by  the  manufacturers  in  a  country  like  Germany,  whose  products 
are  highly  protected  and  whose  exports  are  stimulated  by  indirect  bounties  paid  by 
the  Government  in  the  way  of  reduced  freight  rates  on  the  Government  railways  and 
otherwise.  It  is  a  fair  and  just  way  of  meeting  such  cases  as  this.  This  provision  may 
be  found  in  section  6  of  the  Canadian  custom  tariff  of  1907. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STEEL  Co., 
By  E.  C.  FELTON,  President. 

BEIEF  OF  THE  EMPIRE  STEEL  &  IRON  CO.,  CATASAUQUA,  PA. 

CATASAUQUA,  PA.,  January  16,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  A.  UNDEEWOOD, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  As  president  of  a  merchant  pig  iron  producing  company,  whose  plants 
are  located  within  100  miles  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call 
your  attention  to  certain  facts  in  relation  to  the  business,  now  that  you  are  framing  a 
new  tariff  schedule  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

With  a  view  of  condensing  my  thoughts  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
encumber  you  with  a  volume  of  statistics  and  personal  ideas  as  to  why  or  why  not 
certain  things  should  be  done,  but  very  briefly  I  wish  to  make  the  following  statement: 

The  business  we  are  engaged  in,  as  stated  above,  is  the  making  and  selling  of  so-called 
merchant  pig  iron.  Our  maximum  furnace  capacity  is  approximately  300,000  tons 
per  annum,  and  we  are  also  miners  of  iron  ore  to  a  small  extent,  producing  upwards 
of  200,000  tons  annually  from  pur  New  Jersey  properties.  We  depend  on  foreign  and 
Lake  Superior  ore,  together  with  magnetites  from  Lake  Champlain  for  the  additional 
tonnage  over  and  above  our  own  production,  and  in  years  gone  by  have  imported  large 
tonnages  from  Spain,  Sweden,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  discovery  of  Mesaba  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  and  further 
to  the  development  of  the  South,  our  market,  which  formerly  extended  hundreds 
of  miles  in  every  direction,  is  now  largely  confined  to  local  trade  within  a  radius  of 
say  150  miles,  and,  as  you  very  well  know,  Buffalo  pig  and  iron  from  Virginia  and 
Alabama  is  the  cause  of  the  change. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  infer  from  the  above  that  the  furnaces  hereabouts,  owing  to 
altered  conditions  in  other  districts,  are  no  longer  able  to  compete,  but  on  the  contrary 
am  confident  that  they  are  still  able  and  will  be  able  under  normal  conditions  to 
make  a  fair  accounting  of  themselves,  provided  foreign  pig  iron  is  kept  out. 

We  eastern  people  are,  therefore,  more  than  interested  in  the  matter,  for  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  foreign  pig  iron,  on  account  of  our  nearness  to  tidewater, 
would  affect  us  more  than  most  any  other  point  in  times  of  depression  when  importa- 
tion would  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  February  of  last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  statements  made  at  that  time  are  now  a  matter  of  record. 

I  have  for  years  past  favored  a  modification  of  the  tariff,  and  have  as  yet  no  reason 
to  change  my  views.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  downward  revision 
from  the  McKinley  Act  through  the  Wilson  and  Dingley  Act,  and  into  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill,  has  already  made  rapid  strides  toward  the  desired  end,  pig  iron,  for 
instance,  having  been  dropped  from  $6.72  to  $4,  and  then  to  $2.50,  and  in  the  main 
I  can  but  feel  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  iron  and  steel  products, 
has  gone  about  as  far  as  it  should  for  the  present. 

As  we  go  no  further  than  pig  iron,  I  am  not  attempting  to  dip  deeper  into  the  business 
with  you,  and  in  the  interest  of  fairness,  if  all-around  revision  is  now  intended  would 
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be  willing  to  recommend  a  further  cut  of  50  cente,  leaving  pig  iron  at  $2  per  ton,  but 
as  sure  as  the  clouds  are  above  us,  the  eastern  pig-iron  industry  will  be  killed  if  the 
duty  is  to  be  reduced  in  any  such  proportion  as  we  now  hear  about,  viz,  a  6  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty,  meaning  in  dull  times  perhaps  80  cente  per  ton.  Any  such  basis 
could  but  encourage  the  importation  of  English  Middlesboro  pig  and  German  iron, 
perhaps  not  just  now,  but  in  normal  times,  in  which  event  every  one  of  the  furnaces 
hereabouts  would  be  forced  into  idleness. 

The  duty  on  scrap  iron,  at  present  $1  a  ton,  is,  in  my  opinion,  even  lower  than  it 
shouid  be,  because  scrap  is  pig  iron  in  another  form,  and  every  imported  ton  naturally 
replaces  a  ton  of  the  metal. 

In  regard  to  iron  ore,  it  would  perhaps  make  little  or  no  direct  difference  to  us  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  on  the  free  list,  for  Cuban  ore  to  merchant  furnaces  can  only  be 
secured  to  a  limited  extent,  and  ocean  freights  from  foreign  countries  are  now  practi- 
cally prohibitory,  and  likely  to  continue  so. 

If  the  revenue  can,  therefore,  be  spared,  foreign  ore  might  as  well  be  free. 

Having  voted  three  times  for  Grover  Cleveland  and  recently  for  the  President  elect, 
my  political  views  are  perhaps  pretty  well  defined,  and  the  object  of  this  letter  is  not 
with  a  view  of  selfish  criticism  regarding  certain  items  in  which  we  are  particularly 
interested,  but  simply  to  explain  the  situation  as  seen  from  our  standpoint. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  see  the  Democratic  Party's  stewardship  over  the  next  four 
years  end  in  such  a  way  that  the  Government  of  this  great  country  under  its  directions 
will  go  on  for  many  more  years,  and  wishing  you  every  success  in  what  I  feel  you  are 
now  trying  to  work  out  for  the  good  of  the  masses,  I  am, 
Yours  respectfully, 

LEONABD  PECKITT,  President. 

FERROMANGANESE. 

STATEMENT  OF  LUKENS  IRON  &  STEEL  CO. 

COATESVILLE,  PA.,  January  9,  1913. 
The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIRS:  In  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  steel  a  certain  percentage  of  ferro- 
manganese is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  steel  merchantable,  or  even  possible 
to  roll  it  info  plates  or  other  forms.  Unfortunately,  this  country  produces  very  little 
manganese,  and  the  only  smelting  done  in  this  country  is  by  one  large  interest;  even 
it  has  to  impart  a  large  part  of  its  needs,  we  believe.  Under  the  present  tariff  ferro- 
manganese  comes  in  with  the  duty  the  same  as  pig  iron,  which  has  been  the  rule  for 
years  past  under  various  tariff  bills.  At  present  it  is  $2.50  per  ton.  We  understand 
it  is  proposed  in  the  new  bill  to  make  this  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would  result 
in  a  duty  of  $11.25  per  ton,  or  four  and  one-half  times  what  we  have  to  pay  now  with 
ferromanganese  commanding  $75  per  ton  for  prompt  deliveries.  This  would  be  a 
hardship  to  the  steel  manufacturers  of  this  country — those  who  manufacture  high 
grades  of  steel  whether  for  boilers,  bridges,  or  ships,  and  similar  structures.  The 
next  recourse  will  be  to  import  the  ore  and  smelt  it  here.  Manganese  ore  at  present 
is  duty  free,  but  this  would  be  open  to  the  objection  that  the  smelting  would  be  done 
in  the  hands  of  large  producers  to  the  detriment  of  the  small  independents,  who 
would  have  to  purchase  from  them,  since  their  demands  would  not  be  large  enough 
to  warrant  them  in  smelting  th&ir  own  ores.  If  th«  increase  in  the  duty  on  ferro- 
manganese was  intended  as  a  revenue  measure,  it  would  fail,  because  of  being  com- 
pelled to  import  the  ore.  Ferromanganese  at  present  is  imported  principally  from 
England  and  Germany. 

Fluorspar:  Another  necessary  item  in  the  manufacture  of  basic  open-hearth  steel 
of  high  grades  is  fluorspar,  which  is  in  the  same  position  as  ferromanganese,  in  that 
very  little,  indeed,  is  produced  in  this  country.  It  is  only  found,  we  believe,  in 
southern  Illinois  and  northern  Kentucky  to  any  extent,  and  even  there  the  quantity 
is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  in  considering  the  supply.  At  present  the  duty  on 
fluorspar  is  $3  per  ton,  and  prior  to  the  lasl,  tariff  bill  of  1909  it  came  in  duty  free  and 
should  have  continued  so.  We  use  the  natural  gravel  just  as  it  is  dug  from  the  ground, 

Duty  on  steel:  In  regard  to  any  proposed  changes  of  the  duties  on  steel,  we  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  iron 
and  steel  business  all  over  Europe  we  are  able  at  present,  in  a  general  way,  to  prevent 
importation  of  foreign  steel  plates,  but  a  change  will  come  in  this  condition  sooner 
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or  later,  and  then  we  shall  be  beset  by  foreign  competition.  Even  now  we  are  losing 
business  in  certain  quarters.  We  lost  an  order  on  the  Pacific  coast  recently  for  sev- 
eral thousand  tons  of  steel  plates  intended  to  form  a  pipe  for  conveying  water  under 
pressure  to  a  power  station.  Our  customer  informed  us  this  was  taken  by  a  German 
company,  who  would  manufacture  the  pipe  and  deliver  it  later  either  in  California 
or  Oregon.  We  trust  you  will  not  reduce  the  duty  on  steel  plates  and  jeopardize 
the  industry  in  the  United  States.  , 

Yours,  very  truly,  LUKENS  IRON  &  STEEL  Co. 

A.  F.  HUSTON,  President. 

BEIEF    SUBMITTED    BY    THE    UNITED    STEEL    CO.,    CANTON, 

OHIO. 

CANTON,  OHIO,  January  21,  1913. 
The  Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  wish  to  bring  to  your  notice,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  tariff 
legislation  revising  the  metal  schedule,  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  ferro  alloys. 

FERROMANGANESE. 

The  present  duty  on  ferromanganese  is  $2.50  gross  ton  (same  as  pig  iron).  The 
Underwood  bill  proposed  to  change  this  rate  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  thereby  sub- 
stantially doubling  the  duty  on  ferromanganese. 

The  American  manufacturers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  foreign  producers. 

Prices  on  ferromanganese  within  the  last  year,  have  advanced  from  $38.50  gross 
ton  to  $75  gross  ton. 

The  American  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  are  helpless  to  resist  an  increase  in 
price,  as  there  are  no  manufacturers  of  ferromanganese  in  the  United  States  with  the 
exception  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

What  is  the  logic  of  having  any  protection  on  ferromanganese?  There  is  no  industry 
to  be  protected.  Therefore,  in  fairness  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  country, 
the  duty  should  be  entirely  removed. 

Instead  of  doubling  the  duty  and  increasing  our  costs,  the  duty  should  be* removed, 
thereby  decreasing  our  costs. 

We  believe  when  you  fully  understand  this  matter  that  you  will  see  the  justice  of 
our  claim. 

ALUMINUM. 

There  is  only  one  manufacturer  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States — The  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America.  This  company  is  not  able  to  supply  the  American  consumers  with  suf- 
ficient aluminum.  Therefore  we  are  obliged  to  import  large  quantities.  There  is  a 
duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  aluminum. 

The  duty  on  aluminum  protects  only  one  company,  and  this  company  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  in  the  United  States. 

We  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty  to  3  cents  per  pound,  which  will  be  ample  protec- 
tion to  the  American  company-,  and  will  allow  sufficient  foreign  material  to  come  to 
this  country  to  supply  the  demand.  Not  only  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  but  the 
automobile  industry,  and  many  other  large  industries  must  use  large  quantities  of 
alvminum,  and  at  the  present  time  are  dependent  upon  a  foreign  source  of  supply 
for  a  large  part  of  their  material. 

FERROSILICON,  FERROVANADIUM,  AND   FERROCHROMIUM. 

The  duties  on  these  alloys  should  be  reduced  in  order  to  allow  cheaper  costs  in  the 
iron  and  steef  industry. 

The  duty  on  ferrosilicon  and  ferrochromium,  especially,  should  be  reduced  in  order 
to  allow  foreign  material  to  come  to  this  country  to  supply  the  present  demand. 

Our  argument  is  to  this  effect:  It  is  the  evident  intention  of  Congress  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  iron  and  steel  products.  We  are  sorry  to  see  this,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  policy 
which  has  been  decided  upon. 
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This  being  true,  Congress  should  help  the  iron  and  steel  industry  to  reduce  its  costs 
of  production,  and  the  best  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  is  to  reduce  the  tariff 
on  raw  materials. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  to  decrease  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel 
products  and  increase  the  duties  on  raw  materials,  tkus  doubly  handicapping  the  steel 
industry. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  duty  on  ferromanganese  will  be  entirely  removed,  as 
the  present  duty  is  only  of  benefit  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  a 
handicap  for  all  of  the  "independents." 

We  also  sincerely  hope  that  the  duty  on  ferrosilicon,  ferrovanadium,  ferrochromium, 
and  aluminum  will  be  reduced  50  per  cent. 

Trusting  this  argument  will  have  your  careful  consideration,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

THE  UNITED  STEEL  Co. 
HARRY  R.  JONES, 
Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
PARAGRAPH  119. 

Bar  iron,  muck  bars,  square  iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  comprising  flats 
not  less  than  one  inch  wide  nor  less  than  three-eighths  of  one  inch,  thick, 
round  iron  not  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  three- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

For  muck  bars,  see  also  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  page  1030;  for  bar  iron,  etc.,  see 
also  Lockhart  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  page  1030;  for  structural  steel,  etc.,  see  also  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Co.,  page  1050. 

PAEAGRAPH  120. 

Round  iron,  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  bars  or  shapes  of  rolled  or  hammered  iron,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  six-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Provided,  That  all 
iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  forms  less  finished  than  iron  in  bars,  and 
more  advanced  than  pig  iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of 
four-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound:  Provided  further,  That  all  iron  bars, 
blooms,  billets,  slabs  or  loops,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  charcoal  is  used 
as  fuel,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  eight  dollars  per  ton. 
For  charcoal  iron,  see  also  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  page  1031;  Lockhart  Iron  & 

Steel  Co.,  page  1030;  Worth  Bros.  Co.,  page  1353. 

PARAGRAPH  121. 

Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  channels,  car-truck  channels,  T  T  col- 
umns and  posts  or  parts  or  sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb 
beams,  and  building  forms,  together  with  all  other  structural  shapes  of  iron 
or  steel,  not  assembled,  or  manufactured,  or  advanced  Weyond  hammering, 
rolling,  or  casting,  valued  at  nine-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  or  less,  three- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  nine-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound, 
four-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 
For  structural  steel,  etc.,  see  also  W.  H.  Donner,  page  1024;  Lockhart  Iron  &  Steel 

Co.,  page  1030;  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  page  1032;  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co., 

page  1050. 

PARAGRAPH    122. 

Boiler  or  other  plate  iron  or  steel,  except  crucible  plate  steel  and  saw  plates 
hereinafter  provided  for  in  this  section,  not  thinner  than  number  ten  wire 
gauge,  cut  or  sheared  to  shape  or  otherwise,  or  unsheared,  and  skelp  iron  or 
steel  sheared  or  rolled  in  grooves,  valued  at  eight-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound 
or  less,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  eight-tenths  of  one 
cent  and  not  above  one  cent  per  pound,  four-tenths  of  ofie  cent  per  pound; 
valued  above  one  cent  and  not  above  two  cents  per  pound,  five-tenths  of  one 
cent  per  pound;  valued  above  two  cents  and  not  above  three  cents  per 
pound,  six-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  three  cents  per 
pound,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  sheets  or  plates 
of  iron  or  steel  thinner  than  number  ten  wire  gauge  shall  pay  duty  as  iron  or 
steel  sheets. 
For  boiler  and  plate  iron  and  steel,  see  also  W.  H.  Donner,  page  1024;  Alan  Wood 

Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  page  1032. 
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PARAGRAPH  123. 

Iron  or  steel  anchors  or  parts  thereof,  one  cent  per  pound ;  forgings  of  iron 
or  steel  or  of  combined  iron  and  steel,  but  not  machined,  tooled,  or  otherwise 
advanced  in  condition  by  any  process  or  operation  subsequent  to  the  forging 
process,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  antifriction  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  rotter  bearings,  of  iron  or  steel 
or  other  metal,  finished  or  unfinished,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
For  structural,  etc.,  see  also  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  page  1050. 

ANTIFRICTION  BALLS  AND  BEARINGS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  S.  AUERBACH,  OF  34  NASSAU  STREET, 
NEW  YORK,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  ANTIFRICTION  BALLS 
AND  BALL  BEARINGS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  roller-bearing  and 
ball-bearing  companies,  lower  down  on  the  schedule.  I  will  speak 
when  the  general  subject  is  reached  or  now,  taking  the  place  assigned 
to  the  Gurney  Co.,  one  of  the  companies  I  represent,  just  as  your 
preference  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  may  speak  now.  Do  you  remember  the 
number  of  the  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  I  should  like  to  refer  first  to  the  minutes  of  the 
hearing  in  regard  to  the  plate  glass  industry.  I  do  not  find  in  the 
stenographer's  minutes  a  request  I  made,  that  we  be  permitted  to 
reply  to  the  brief  of  the  importers  filed  here,  reference  to  which  I  see 
in  this  book  of  information  compiled  for  your  use.  I  should  like  the 
opportunity,  at  such  time  as  will  suit  your  convenience,  to  file  a  reply 
brief  to  that,  because  it  is  full  of  misinformation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  will  be  granted  the  right  to  file  a  brief  at  any 
time  you  desire  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  Auer- 
bach. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  And  may  we  have  access  to  that  brief  as  a  whole  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  may. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  There  is  another  thing,  and  then  I  shall  have  dis- 
posed of  the  plate-glass  matter.  I  will  submit  to  you  in  my  brief 
two  articles  just  received  from  the  Action  Economique,  a  Belgian 
publication,  which  refer  to  the  existence  of  the  foreign  Plate  Glass 
Trust,  and  say — much  to  our  satisfaction — that  it  now  controls  the 
industry  by  the  regulation  of  output  and  fixing  of  the  prices,  and  by 
the  distribution  of  the  article  through  a  sales  agency  abroad,  wholly 
and  completely,  except  the  English  factory  at  Pilkington,  St.  Helens, 
and  at  Courcelles,  wnich  is  a  branch  of  one  of  the  American  com- 
panies I  represent  that  appeared  before  you.  The  articles  go  on  to 
say  that  the  trust  expects  the  English  company  to  joint  with  them, 
but  has  no  such  expectation  as  to  our  foreign  factory.  So  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say  to  you  that  the  industry  I  spoke 
for  is  controlled  by  no  arrangement  of  a  trust,  or  anything  approach- 
ing a  trust,  either  here  or  abroad. 

I  have  for  your  more  special  information — I  shall  have  it  handed 
up,  Mr.  Chairman — this  little  exhibit  of  ball  bearings  and  roller  bear- 
ings, which  I  think  may  be  helpful  to  refer  to  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Before  you  leave  that  subject,  do  I  understand  you 
now  to  say  that  the  plate-glass  business  abroad  is  not  controlled  by 
trusts  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  No.  These  articles  which  I  have  referred  to  say 
the  foreign  trust  controls  all  the  output  except  at  Pilkington,  which 
they  hope  to  get,  and  at  Courcelles,  where  there  is  a  branch  of  one  of 
the  American  factories,  which  they  say  they  have  no  hope  of  getting. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  Mr.  Auerbach,  what  paragraph  are  you  going  to 
address  yourself  to  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Paragraph  127. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Paragraph  5  of  the  Democratic  bill. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  right;  paragraph  5  of  the  new  bill. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Assuming  I  am  correct  in  my  conclusion  that  the 
proposed  tariff  revision  by  this  committee  is,  first  and  foremost,  to 
provide  due  revenue  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  remove  inequalities  to  the  extent  that  they  do  exist, 
and  to  distribute  burdens  always  with  this  fundamental  considera- 
tion, and  that  in  putting  articles  of  home  manufacture  upon  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  you  are  to  allow  for  the 
difference  between  the  foreign  cost  and  the  domestic  cost  of  produc- 
tion, I  think  I  can  establish  to  your  satisfaction  that  this  industry 
should  be  left  as  it  is,  viz,  with  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Last  year,  when  you  took  up  this  industry  for  consideration,  you 
reduced  the  duty  from  45  to  25  per  cent.  I  think  perhaps  there  was 
appaiontly  a  certain  kind  of  justification  for  that,  because  the  returns 
from  the  customhouses  had  gone  down  substantially,  so  that  they 
were,  I  think,  only  about  $1,000,000.  Not  unreasonably,  therefore, 
you  doubtless  concluded  that  this  was  due  to  the  tariff  being  largely 
a  discriminating  one,  and  operating  to  prohibit  importations. 

But  the  experience  of  the  last  year  demonstrates  that  that  result 
was  not  traceable  to  any  such  cause,  but  to  the  demoralization  in  the 
automobile  industry,  which  consumes  the  greatest  part  of  this  prod- 
uct. The  returns  at  the  customhouse  rose  from  $1,000,000  the  year 
before  to  over  $1,600,000  last  year,  so  that  the  Government  is  in 
receipt  of  a  substantial  income  from  this  industry,  and  this  fact, 
together  with  certain  things,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
a  determination  on  your  part  whether  you  will  or  will  not  make  a 
change  in  conditions  which  seem  to  result  in  healthy  competition. 

The  bearings  which  I  have  submitted  to  you  require  the  highest 
kind  of  efficiency  and  care  in  their  manufacture.  I  am  informed 
that  a  deviation  so  slight  as  one-tenth  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch 
determines  whether  that  product  is  to  go  into  the  scrap  heap  or  into 
commerce.  Your  life,  and  my  life,  and  the  lives  or  our  families 
depend  upon  exactly  that  difference.  The  thickness  of  a  page  is  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch;  but  a  variation  of  a  tenth  of  a  thousandth  of 
an  inch  hi  that  article  determines  where  it  is  to  go,  as  I  say,  into  the 
scrap  heap  or  into  commerce. 

Or  course,  under  such  conditions  it  is  very  easy  for  a  sentiment  to 
be  established  in  favor  of  the  production  of  one  factory  claimed  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  another.  The  Germans  have  been  able  to  per- 
suade a  great  many  people  hi  this  country  that  their  product  is  supe- 
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rior  to  the  American  product.  Not  only  are  you  receiving  at  the 
customhouses  of  this  country  $1,600,000  in  imports  from  the  ball- 
bearing industry  alone,  but  80  per  cent  of  all  they  make  in  Germany 
comes  into  this  country,  while  they  have,  too,  75  per  cent  of  the 
whole  domestic  trade. 

Assuming  that  you  find  no  evidence  of  a  combination  among  manu- 
facturers, assuming  that  the  foreigners  have  75  per  cent  of  the  market 
and  that  we  have  only  25  per  cent,  assuming  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
German  product  comes  into  fair  competition  with  us,  and  that  only 
2^  per  cent  of  this  product  is  represented  in  the  cost  of  an  automobile, 
and  that  the  annual  receipts  are  increasing  and  not  decreasing,  and 
that  no  one  complains  of  the  price  of  the  product,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  there  is  no  justification  under  any  theory  of  tariff  revision 
as  I  understand  it,  for  disturbing  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  SHACKLEFORD.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  in  that  connection, 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  is  the  comparative  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  German  product  ? 

Mr.  ATJERBACH.  The  German  has  attempted  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  successfully,  up  to  the  present  time,  that  his  is 
the  superior  product,  for  he  has  75  per  cent  of  the  business  while  we 
have  25. 

I  want  at  the  outset  to  say  to  you  frankly,  gentlemen,  that  this 
industry  is  in  a  somewhat  different  position  from  the  plate-glass 
industry  in  that  it  is  more  prosperous.  Although  this  can  be  said 
generally,  it  is  also  true  that  one  of  the  companies  which  I  represent 
in  laboratory  experiment  and  what  not  has  lost  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  its  capital;  but  that  company,  by  industry  and  intelligence 
and  application,  will  undoubtedly  recover  it  and  be  a  factor  in  the 
business  before  long.  Some  of  them  pay  dividends,  though  one  of 
the  companies,  which  has  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  which  scarcely 
reflects  the  amount  of  its  assets,  has  not  paid  a  dividend  for  four  years, 
although  it  has  earned  upon  its  money  employed  from  2  to  6  per  cent. 
All  earnings  have  gone  oack  into  the  industry. 

If  I  left  the  subject  there,  you  might  perhaps  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  one  branch  of  tnis  industry  that  would  be  unjust. 

The  ball  bearings  which  you  see  here  constitute  the  importation 
upon  which  you  get  your  revenue.  You  get  no  revenue  from  the 
roller  bearing,  which  is  this  [indicating].  This,  however,  does  not 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  roller  bearings  is  prohibitory,  as 
you  might  call  it.  It  arises  from  a  consideration  which  I  think 
should  make  a  very  strong  appeal  to  you  in  determining  whether  or 
not  you  will  change  this  tariff. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  I  am  informed  by  my  clients,  the  German 
Government  appointed  a  scientific  commission  to  investigate  this 
whole  subject  of  antifriction  bearings,  with  its  well-known  paternal 
attitude  toward  the  manufacturer — the  manufacturer  going  to  it  and 
saying  to  its  national  father:  "What  do  you  think  I  had  better  do 
about  this  particular  industry?"  and  the  question  is  not  asked  in 
vain  there,  out  is  answered  with  great  care.  The  German  scientific 
commission  was  appointed  to  determine  whether  or  not  roller  bearings 
— which  at  that  time  were  being  manufactured  in  America  on  a  small 
scale — was  an  industry  to  be  developed.  This  commission  unquali- 
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fiedly  reported  that  by  reason  of  the  disposition  of  the  roller  bearing 
to  travel  in  a  straight  path  the  consequent  friction  which  would  be 
developed  by  compelling  it  to  go  in  a  circle  was  so  great  that  it  was 
not  a  desirable  article  for  manufacture. 

The  American  manufacturer,  resourceful,  courageous,  undertook 
to  prove  the  contrary  of  that,  and  in  the  face  of  it  has  developed  a 
product  here  which  is  all  his  own.  Now  the  Germans  have  taken  up 
this  branch  of  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  and  undoubtedly  roller 
bearings  will  begin  to  come  into  this  country  probably  with  the  same 
freedom  and  the  same  liberality  as  do  ball  bearings.  We  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary;  and  perhaps  the  foreigners  will  undertake, 
in  the  end,  to  persuade  the  American  public  that  their  roller  bearings 
are  as  superior,  relatively,  as  they  nave  persuaded  the  American 
public  that  their  ball  bearings  are  superior. 

Therefore  when  you  look  at  the  customhouse  receipts  you  will  find 
that  the  $1,600,000  I  have  referred  to  was  entirely  in  ball  beftrings. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  not  the  $1,600,000  you  have  mentioned  the  value 
of  the  goods  rather  than  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  No;  it  is  the  auty,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  If  I  am  wrong  about  that,  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  just  want  to  get  in  straight.  The  imports  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1912,  were  $1,508,939  in  value,  on  which  duties 
were  collected  to  the  amount  of  $679,022. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  No;  let  me  see.  In  1912  the  corresponding  Amer- 
ican selling  prices  were  $3,128,000;  the  United  States  Treasury  im- 
porting values  were  $1,604,000. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  have  it  $1,508,000. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  I  do  not  know  where  these  figures  are  taken  from. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  duty  was  $679,000. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  DALZELL.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  got  them  from  the  department. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Yes,  Mr.  Palmer,  you  are  right  about  that.  I 
have  confused  the  amount  of  imports  with  the  duty.  The  figures  as  I 
now  read  them  are  as  follows  :  At  the  beginning  of  1908  the  customs 
receipts  were  $57,000;  in  1909  they  were  $193,000;  in  1910,$597,000; 
in  1911,  $487,000;  and  last  year,  $722,000.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  for  which  my 
figures  are  $679,000.  The  figures  for  the  other  years  are  correct. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  The  Treasury  importing  value  was  $1,604,571,  and 
the  resulting  revenue  to  the  Government  $722,000,  as  against  $487,000 
in  1911,  $597,000  in  1910,  $193,000  in  1909,  and  $57,000  in  1908;  so 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  progression  in  the  receipts  of  the  custom- 
house. I  must  beg  your  pardon  about  my  first  statement.  There 
was  a  confusion  in  the  figures  I  had  before  me,  but  the  brief  which 
wo  are  submitting  contains  in  detail  all  these  figures  correctly. 

As  I  say,  I  know  no  reason  in  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party 
as  it  has  been  announced  or  in  the  policy  that  you  have  announced 
as  that  which  is  to  be  influential  or  controlling  with  you  in  making 
up  the  new  schedule  why  this  duty  should  be  varied  in  any  respect. 

78959°— VOL  2—13 8 
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If  the  result  of  the  operation  of  this  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax 
should  be  that  no  roller  bearings  came  into  this  country,  and  they 
were  well  made  abroad  and  there  was  no  defect  in  them,  I  think  that 
would  be  evidence  that  the  tariff  as  to  that  part  of  the  industry  was 
excessive.  But  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no  trial  as  to  that,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  now  securing  information 
as  to  what  is  the  wise  thing  for  them  to  do  by  getting  the  benefits  of 
American  enterprise,  we  believe  they  will  be  just  as  vigorous  com- 
petitors in  that  branch  of  industry  as  they  are  in  ball  bearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  you  leave,  Mr.  Auerbach,  I  should  like  to 
get  one  thing  straight  in  my  mind.  There  were  about  $1,600,000  of 
imports  last  year  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  contend  is  the  total  amount  of 
consumption  in  the  American  market? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  It  is  stated  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  American  production? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  $6,631,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  the  American  consumption  or  production  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  That  is  the  production,  as  I  read  it  here. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  Gurney  Co.  testified  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  it  was  $9,000,000  last  year. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  That  as  I  understand  it  is  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  product,  both.  The  total  American  consumption,  as  I 
have  it  down  here,  was  $9,759,000,  of  which  the  Americans  made 
$6,631,000  and  the  foreigners  $3,128,900.  You  will  find  that  in 
the  brief  (p.  980). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  figures  here  do  not  correspond  to  that.  Of 
course  all  the  foreign  ball  bearings  that  came  in  must  be  shown  in 
the  customhouse  reports. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  highest  entries  in  the  customhouse  shown  here 
amount  to  about  $1,600,000. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  That  is  all  I  claim.  That  is  the  figure  I  have,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

_  Mr   HARRISON.  What  proportion  of  the  total  American  consump- 
tion goes  into  the  automobile  trade  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  A  very  large  part  of  it. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  would  you  think;  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  I  should  think  so.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Woodward  to 
tell  you  about  that.  What  part  of  it  goes  into  the  automobile  trade; 
90  per  cent  of  it  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  WOODWARD.  About  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  For  what  purposes  are  the  other  10  per  cent  used? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  The  machinery  trade. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  what  kind  of  machinery  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Mr.  Woodward,  will  you  please  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  In  general  kinds  of  machinery — machine  tools 
and  various  machines  in  which  it  is  sought  to  improve  the  efficiency 
by  eliminating  the  plain  bearing  and  using  an  antifriction  bearing. 
The  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Trolley  cars  are  beginning  to  use 
them,  but  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  In  retaining  a  duty  as  high  as  45  per  cent,  which 
is  what  Mr.  Auerbach  suggests,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  know 
who  the  consumers  are  who  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  As  I  say,  90  per  cent  of  the  product  goes  into  auto- 
mobiles and  represents  only  from  2£  to  3  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
automobile.  The  cost  is  lower  in  the  runabout  machine  and  higher 
in  the  touring  car,  going  up  from  2  to  3  per  cent. 

Unless  there  is  something  else  that  the  chairman  or  members  of 
the  committee  would  like  to  ask  me,  I  think  I  need  not  take  up  your 
time  further. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  want  to  settle  this  question  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Woodward  testified  as  follows  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, in  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Simmons: 

Senator  SIMMOXS.  What  did  you  say  was  the  total  production? 
Mr.  WOODWARD.  About  $9,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  That  is  foreign  and  domestic. 

Mr.  PALMER.  He  was  not  talking  about  foreign  production;  he 
was  talking  about  the  American  production.  Senator  Simmons  fur- 
ther said : 

You  mentioned  $9.000,000  as  the  total  output.     Did  you  include  in  that  the  selling 
cost,  and  everything? 
Mr.  WOODWARD.  Ye?,  sir. 

Senator  SIMMONS.  Or  is  that  simply  the  cost  of  production? 
Mr.  WOODWARD.  No;  that  is  the  selling  cost,  including  the  importations. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  I  have  not  seen  that  testimony.  Mr.  Woodward, 
do  you  recall  that  as  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  importations,  therefore,  were  approximately 
one-sixth  of  the  American  production.  If  the  production  is  $9,000,000 
and  the  importation  $1, 500, 000,  I  should  think  I  am  right  about  that. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  Mr.  Palmer,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  state 
that  I  gave  that  testimony  last  year.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  domestic  consumption — that  is  to  say,  the  consumption  in  this 
country — of  all  kinds  of  antifriction  bearings  is  about  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  CALMER.  The  consumption  ? 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  That  is  the  consumption. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  the  American  production,  plus  the  imports. 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  Exactly.  The  figures  shown  hi  the  Treasury 
Department  reports  are  the  values  hi  Germany.  That  $1,600,000  is 
the  value  on  which  the  duty  is  paid.  To  get  the  American  selling 
price,  as  we  have  explained  in  our  brief  here,  you  must  almost  double 
that  figure,  because  there  is  45  per  cent  for  duty,  5  per  cent  for  car- 
riage and  insurance,  and  then  an  additional  30  per  cent  for  selling 
advertising,  administration,  and  profits ;  and  the  importers  have  made 
approximately  $3,000,000  as  the  American  sehing  price  of  the 
imported  article.  The  balance — that  is,  the  difference  between 
$3,000,000  and  $9,000,000 — is  $6,000,000,  which  is  the  American 
production. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  that  the  selling  price  ? 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  That  is  the  American  selling  price — $6,000,000. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  that  you  have  about  two-thirds  of  the  business? 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  We  have  two-thirds  of  the  total  business.  We 
have  all  of  the  roller-bearing  business,  but  we  have  one-fourth  of  the 
ball-bearing  business. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  And  the  foreigner  is  able  to  double  the  foreign  price, 
although  the  duty  he  has  to  pay  is  45  per  cent,  and  still  get  one-third 
of  the  business  away  from  you  ? 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  Yes;  that  is  probably  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
He  has  not  tried  to  sell  any  roller  bearings  in  this  country  to  amount 
to  anything  yet.  He  is  just  beginning  to.  He  has  devoted  his  entire 
Attention  to  the  ball  bearing,  because  he  believes  the  ball  is  the  ideal 
antifriction  element  of  a  bearing. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Your  contention,  then,  is  that  if  the  foreigner  would 
be  satisfied  with  less  profit,  he  could  run  you  out  of  business  ?  He  is 
making  an  enormous  profit,  according  to  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  No;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  the  foreign  value  of  the  importation  is  only 
•$1,500,000,  and  the  duty  is  only  45  per  cent,  and  he  sells  them  in  this 
country  for  $3,000,000,  he  is  making  a  very  large  profit,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  WOODWARD.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  is  making 
about  15  per  cent,  The  difference  between  $1,600,000  and  $3,000,000 
is  $1,400,000.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  $1,600,000  goes  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WOODWASD.  Five  per  cent  of  it  goes  for  carriage  and  insurance 
and  bringing  the  product  over  here.  Then  the  balance,  which  is 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  sum  of  the  duty  plus  the  selling  price  over 
there,  goes  to  pay  his  selling  expenses  here  and  to  make  up  nis  profit. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  all  that  importation  ball  bearings  now  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  It  is  practically  all  ball  bearings;  99  per  cent  of  it 
is  ball  bearings. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  practicable  for  us  to  make  a  different  rate  for 
ball  bearings  than  for  roller  bearings  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Later,  if  results  show  the  need  of  it,  it  may  be 
practical.  The  importer,  however,  has  not  yet  come  in  with  any 
roller  bearings,  because  we  have  made  them  all.  It  was  thought  by 
the  foreign  manufacturers  that  the  ball  bearing  was  the  right  thing 
theoretically  and  that  the  roller  bearing  was  wrong  theoretically  and 
could  not  succeed,  but  it  has  succeeded  in  spite  of  this  conclusion. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  if  you  attempt  to  change  the  tariff  as  to 
roller  bearings  before  you  have  a  demonstration  of  the  results  of 
importations  of  them — the  Germans  having,  as  I  have  said,  since 
changed  their  minds  about  them  and  being  now  engaged  in  catching 
up  with  the  American  industry — it  might  work  great  injustice  toward 
this  home  industry.  If  you  find  as  a  result  of  a  year  or  two's  opera- 
tions— I  don't  suppose  this  tariff  bill  is  necessarily  going  to  stand  in  its 
present  form,  as  the  need  for  changes  arise  from  time  to  time — if  you 
find  that  no  roller  bearings  come  into  this  country,  then — 

Mr.  PALMER.  Your  contention  is  that  the  rate  on  roller  bearings  is 
not  operative  because  of  conditions  abroad? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Yes;  because  the  German  Government  instructed 
the  German  manufacturers  not  to  manufacture  them. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Do  you  believe  a  lowering  of  this  rate  would  increase 
the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  might.  Even  so,  that 
is  a  factor  for  your  consideration;  but  there  are  other  factors,  too. 
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Suppose  you  want  to  wring  further  revenue  out  of  this  industry,  and 
instead  of  getting  $700,000  suppose  you  get  $1,000,000.  That  means 
that  you  are  going  to  have  many  more  importations.  The  Germans 
already  have  more  than  75  per  cent,  and  we  have  25  per  cent.  Do 
you  want  them  to  have  80,  85,  or  90  per  cent  ?  As  I  said  before,  speak- 
ing about  the  plate-glass  industry,  this  is  a  relative  question  and  not 
an  absolute  question. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Do  you  consider  them  a  luxury  or  a  necessity? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  I  do  not  quite  know.  I  think  the  line  between  the 
two  is  almost  imaginary.  I  should  think  that  the  ball  bearings  which 
enter  into  the  higher-price  machines  clearly  go  into  the  category  of  a 
luxury.  If  the  policy  is  to  get  the  most  that  you  can  out  of  every 
industry  at  the  customhouse  (although  you  might  get  it  judiciously 
in  other  directions),  disregarding  its  effect  upon  a  healthy  competitive 
home  industry,  if  that  is  the  policy  we  are  committed  to,  then  only 
is  it  justifiable  to  reduce  the  revenue. 

But  if  you  remember  the  healthy  condition  of  the  trade  here  and 
how  much  the  American  hazarded,  and  that  he  has  gotten  only  25 
per  cent  out  of  this  industry,  you  have  another  question.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  all  the  product  made  in  Germany  finds  its  way  into  this  country 
with  the  present  tariff.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  those  situations 
that  can  DC  wisely  let  alone. 

Mr.  LOXGWORTH.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions. 
I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  am  going  to  ask  them  in  any  spirit  of  contro- 
versy at  all,  because  I  am  not.  I  simply  ask  you  because  I  regard 
you  as  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Not  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  But  on  the  general  subject  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Democratic  people. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  You  start  in  a  very  persuasive  way  with  me. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  I  have  heard  you  say  several  tunes  to-day,  and 
the  other  day,  that  it  was  part  of  the  covenant  of  the  Democratic 
Party  with  the  people  in  making  a  tariff  on  a  revenue  basis  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  the  cost  of  production  of  articles 
manufactured  in  this  country  with  the  cost  of  production  of  similar 
articles  manufactured  abroad.  I  would  like  to  know,  for  my  own 
information,  where  you  find  any  mention  of  that  covenant  either  in 
the  Democratic  platform  or  in  -any  utterances  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  during  the  last  few  year. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  I  find  it  everywhere;  wherever  the  question  has 
been  discussed.  I  find  it  in  all  of  the  deliberations  here,  as  you  are 
seeking  to  learn  the  difference  between  the  cost  abroad  and  the  cost 
at  home. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Where  do  you  find  in  the  utterance  of  any 
Democratic  leader  the  use  of  the  phrase  "the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  here  and  abroad"  ?  Can  you  cite  me  to  any  utterance  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Yes,  eight;  I  will  hand  you  privately  the  declara- 
tions to  this  effect  by  some  gentlemen  whom  you  would  concede  to 
be  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  I  want  to  know  where  the  covenant  was  made 
with  the  people  so  that  the  people  understood  it. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  I  think  the  covenant  primarily  was  made  in  the 
platform  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
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Mr.  LONG  WORTH.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  point  that  out  to  me. 

Mr.  SHACKLEFORD.  Which  paragraph  is  this  testimony  directed  to  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

Mr.  SHACKLEFORD.  I  thought  it  was  the  tariff  we  were  going  to 
revise  and  not  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  They  both  need  revision. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Permit  me  to  read  to  you  a  quotation  from 
the  utterance  of  a  distinguished  Democratic  leader,  one  whom,  I 
think,  we  can  assume  is  second  as  an  authority  upon  this  com- 
mittee. I  refer  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Harrison, 
who  is  the  ranking  member  of  this  committee.  During  the  course 
of  a  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  myself 
in  the  last  Congress,  he  used  this  phrase.  I  had  been  speaking  of  the 
work  of  the  Tariff  Board  and  speaking  in  a  complimentary  way  of  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  you  reading  from  your  own  speech  now  ? 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  I  am  reading  from  Mr.  Harrison's  remarks: 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  concedes,  of  course,  that 
the  so-called  Tariff  Board  is  proceeding  to  determine  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad,  and  that  is  the  scope  of  their  labors.  Now,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  that  is  not  the  principle  to  which  the  Democratic  Party  has  com- 
mitted itself  with  respect  to  tariff  revision. 

There  is  the  utterance  of  a  very  distinguished  and  responsible 
Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  distinction,  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  question  of  the  cost  price  was  more  important 
in  fixing  a  tariff  rate  than  the  question  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  A  little  later  the  gentleman  said,  just  by  way  of 
elaboration : 

If  that  subject  concerns  the  subject  which  the  Tariff  Board  were  directed  to  investi- 
gate, namely,  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  how  does  that  concern  the 
Democratic  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  making  up  a  tariff  bill? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  No.     It  certainly  is  a  factor. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Is  this  a  scheme  to  get  Mr.  Harrison's  speech  into 
this  record  ? 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  I  am  putting  in  Mr.  Harrison's  remarks  to  show 
the  covenant  that  Mr.  Auerbach  said  the  Democratic  Party  had 
with  the  people  to  consider  the  question  of  the  cost  of  production 
hi  making  up  their  revenue  tariff.  • 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
This  may  be  the  only  means  I  have  of  getting  my  views  before  the 
public. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  The  gentleman  has  a  very  engaging  personality 
and  he  flatters  us  all.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  there  was  a  promise, 
a  solemn  pledge,  that  no  legitimate  industry  should  be  unreasonably 
interfered  with.  You  know  the  words  of  the  platform — 

Mr.  HILL  (interposing).  Will  you  kindly  define  the  word  "legiti- 
mate," from  the  Democratic  standpoint,  so  that  we  will  understand 
you? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  What  I  mean  by  legitimate  industry  is  an  industry 
on  a  competitive  basis,  not  artificially  supported  by  a  tariff  tax  alone. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  this  antifriction  ball-bearing  business  sustained  by 
a  tax? 
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Mr.  AUERBACH.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  HILL.  Could  it  exist  without  any  tax. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Do  you  think  it  exists  by  reason  of  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  Could  it  exist  without  any  tax,  in  equal  competition 
with  the  world  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  I  do  not  know.  It  would  depend  upon  the  action 
of  the  foreigners  in  that  regard.  I  dp  not,  however,  think  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  going  to  expose  a  business  legitimately  conducted  and 
on  a  fairly  competitive  basis  where  the  tariff  represents  somewhat  less 
than  the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic  cost  of  production 
to  that  kind  of  hazard.  To-day  it  has  only  25  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  business  done  in  this  country,  and  to  expose  it  unnecessarily  to  a 
loss  of  any  part  of  this  small  share  I  do  not  believe  is  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  If  it  is,  you  gentlemen  of  the  Republican  Party 
will  have  another  chance  and  have  it  soon. 

Mr.  JAMES.  I  thought  the  production  in  this  country,  together  with 
the  imports,  was  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  JAMES.  And  the  imports  were  about  $1,600,000? 

Mr.  AUERBACH    Yes. 

Mr.  JAMES.  When  you  say  that  the  Germans  have  75  per  cent  of 
the  market,  you  mean  75  per  cent  of  what  they  produce  is  sold  here  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH  No;  80  per  cent  of  what  they  produce  "they  send 
over  here.  You  must  remember  always,  however,  that  they  have 
made  only  the  ball  bearings  and  only  just  starting  in  with  the  other, 
and  I  presume  when  that  industry  is  under  full  headway  they  will 
bring  a  large  part  of  their  product  into  this  country  as  well. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Of  the  ball  bearings  they  have  75  per  cent? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Yes;  and  80  per  cent  of  this  whole  output  comes  to 
America.  When  they  have  started  in  with  the  roller  bearings,  it  is 
our  belief  they  will  get  their  full  share  of  the  business,  and — 

Mr.  JAMES  (interposing) .  Ninety  per  cent  of  those  are  used  in 
automobiles,  I  believe  you  said. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  Yes;  as  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Of  course  that  is  not  a  necessity.  That  is  a  luxury. 
Automobiles  are  a  luxury,  or  they  are  so  considered,  down  in  my 
countrv- 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  You  have  one,  have  you  not,  Mr.  James  ? 

Mr.  JAMES.  No;  I  wish  I  did  have  one. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  have  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  have  answered. 
You  have  "almost  persuaded  me  to  be  a  Christian"  by  your  delight- 
ful remarks,  but  I  want  to  understand  one  question.  What  is  a 
legitimate  industry  on  a  competitive  basis?  What  percentage  of 
the  products  should  be  manufactured  abroad  and  what  percentage 
here  in  order  to  bring  it  into  that  category  ? 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  I  think  that  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the 
industry. 

Mr.  HILL.  Take  this  industry. 

Mr.  AUERBACH.  I  think  if  the  foreigner  has  75  per  cent — if  80  per 
cent  of  all  he  makes  finds  its  way  into  this  country — and  if  the 
Americans  have  only  25  per  cent  of  the  local  consumption,  and  there 
is  no  complaint  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  from  anybody;  if  it 
is  a  thing  that  deals  with  life  and  limb,  and  one  ten-thousandth  of  an 
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inch  determines  whether  it  was  good  or  bad,  whether  it  would  be 
thrown  away  or  sold,  if  the  receipts  at  the  custom  house  are  satis- 
factory, I  should  say  without  qualification  that  such  a  business  is  on  a 
thoroughly  healthy  basis.  Any  attempt  to  guess  about  what  would 
happen  in  order  to  wring  a  little  more  revenue  out  of  that  industry 
at  the  customhouse,  when  you  have  eloquent  instances  and  crying 
necessities  for  revision  confronting  you,  where  the  people  are  appeal- 
ing to  you  to  readjust  the  tariff,  I  consider  would  be  a  wholly  inde- 
fensible course  to  adopt. 

Mr.  HILL.  If  75  per  cent  of  the  American  consumption  is  produced 
here  and  25  per  cent  imported — 

Mr.  AUERBACH  (interrupting).  It  is  the  other  way  around,  Mr. 
Hill.  They  produce  75  per  cent,  and  this  country  produces  25  per 
cent.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  ball-bearing  industry,  and  as  I 
have  said  several  tunes  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  the 
result  as  to  the  roller-bearing  business. 

The  brief  on  the  ball-bearing  and  roller-bearing  industry  was  then 
submitted,  and  is  as  follows : 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ANTIFRICTION-BEARING  INDUSTRIES  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

In  this  presentation  we  refer  exclusively  to  paragraph  123  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff  Act  of  August  5,  1909,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  antifriction  balls,  ball  bear- 
ings, and  roller  bearings. 

We  recommend  that  the  present  duty  on  these  articles  be  maintained. 

The  present  tariff  duty  upon  antifriction  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings  is  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  there  having  been  no  change  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  though 
in  large  part  it  was  a  new  industry  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  proposed  sched- 
ule of  last  year  it  was  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  the  reason,  as  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  there  was  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  the  duty  had  acted, 
in  a  sense,  as  a  prohibitory  tariff  for  the  reason  that  the  value  of  imports  fell  from 
$1,326,922  in  1910  to  $1,083,894  in  1911. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  was  an  incorrect  view  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee. Some  unhealthy  condition  of  a  part  of  the  automobile  industry  which  largely 
consumes  this  product  was  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  imports  of  1911,  as  the  1912 
importations  rose  to  $1,604,571,  demonstrating,  with  the  other  conditions  referred  to 
below,  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  sharing  the  business  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer; that  in  no  sense  is  the  tariff  prohibitory;  and  that  to  decrease  it  would  be  to 
disturb  a  situation  which  is  fair  to  the  manufacturer  and  satisfactory  to  the  consumer 
and  which  contributes  its  just  proportion  of  revenue. 

HISTORY   OF   INDUSTRY. 

This  industry  can  be  divided  into  two  branches:  One,  annular  ball  bearing,  and  the 
other  roller  bearing.  These  two  general  classes  of  bearings  perform  similar  functions 
and  are  therefore  in  direct  competition,  one  with  the  other. 

These  articles  are  used  largely  by  the  automobile  manufacturers.  The  industry  is 
of  recent  development,  it  having  become  important  about  six  or  seven  years  ago  at  a 
time  when  the  automobile  industry  became  a  large  manufacturing  business. 

Of  the  consumption  of  ball  bearings  the  foreign  manufacturers  supplied  over  75  per 
cent  during  the  year  1912;  they  supplied  very  little  of  the  consumption  of  roller  bear- 
ings. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  not  until  recently 
manufactured  roller  bearings,  but  have  confined  their  efforts  entirely  to  ball  bearings. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  great  movement  in  the  production  of  the  automobile  the  Ger- 
mans supplied  nearly  the  entire  consumption  of  ball  bearings.  Their  factories  were 
built  only  to  supply  this  trade — fully  three-quarters  of  the  output  of  the  German 
factories  being  imported  into  the  United  States — and  they  have  retained  up  to  the 
present  time  about  75  per  cent  of  the  American  consumption. 
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More  than  10  years  ago  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  antifriction  bearing  was 
destined  to  become  an  important  article  of  commerce,  the  German  manufacturers 
engaged  the  services  of  an  eminent  German  scientist  to  develop  a  rational  and  com- 
prehensive set  of  ball-bearing  designs.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers  became  convinced  of  the  complete  superiority  of  the  ball  bear- 
ing as  compared  to  the  roller  bearing,  and  for  10  years  they  have  devoted  their  entire 
manufacturing  and  selling  efforts  exclusively  to  the  ball-bearing  type.  American 
ingenuity  ana  enterprise,  in  the  face  of  this  German  opposition,  nas  developed  and 
perfected  and  successfully  marketed  the  roller-bearing  type.  Recently  the  German 
manufacturer  has  begun  to  manufacture  the  roller-bearing  type,  and  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  he  will  divide  the  consumption  of  this  type  in  this  market  as  he  has  that 
of  the  ball-bearing  type. 

There  is  invested  in  the  industry  in  this  country  upwards  of  $9,000,000.  It  employs 
between  5,000  and  G,000  people.  95  per  cent  of  whom  are  male  adults.  This  industry 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  requires  the  finest 
skilled  labor.  An  idea  of  the  accuracy  of  the  workmanship  required  can  be  obtained 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  variation  in  the  manufactured  product  below  standard 
in  excess  of  two  and  one-half  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  necessitates  the 
discarding  of  the  article.  The  actual  cost  of  antifriction  bearings  varies  from  $1  to 
$4  per  pound,  depending  upon  the  size,  which  demonstrates  the  high  class  workman- 
ship and  material  employed. 

There  are  110  trade  agreements  or  understandings  between  the  American  manu- 
facturers, competition  being  open  and  active  between  them,  as  is  the  competition 
between  the  American  and  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  total  American  consumption  for  the  year  1912  of  all  antifriction  bearings  was 
upwards  of  $9,750.000.  Of  the  consumption  of  ball  bearings  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers supplied  in  1912  about  75  per  cent.  Of  the  total  American  consumption  of 
antifriction  bearings,  including  both  ball  and  roller  bearings,  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer supplied  about  one-third. 

Germany  consumes  only  a  small  per  cent  of  its  home  production,  the  greater  part 
being  imported  into  the  United  States.  Italy  also  exports  into  this  country  a  consider- 
able quantity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  American  consumption  and  the  imports  for 
the  past  three  years: 


Year. 

Foreign-made  bearings. 

Selling  prices 
American 
made  bear- 
ings. 

American 
selling  prices, 
total 
American 
consumption. 

Proportion 
of  total 
American 
consumption 
in  hands 
of  foreign 
manufac- 
turers. 

United  States 
Treasury 
Department 
importing 
values. 

Correspond- 
ing American 
selling  prices. 

1910 

$1,326,922 
1,083,894 
1,604,571 

$2,587,500 
2,113,600 
3,128,900 

$5,583,000 
4,252,000 
6,631,000 

$8,170,500 
6,365,600 
9,759,000 

Percent. 
32 
33 
33 

1911  

1912 

NOTE. — The  importing  values  constitute  the  foreign  selling  prices  and  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Treasury  Department.  Such  figures  for  the  years  1910-11-  have  been  obtained  from  the  "Immediate 
consumption  tables,"  those  of  1912  from  the  "Gross  imports  tables."  Inasmuch,  so  far  as  is  known, 
none  of  this  material  is  entered  for  export,  it  is  assumed  that  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  tables 
will  be  immaterial.  The  American  sales  prices,  in  the  case  of  such  imports,  have  been  determined  by 
adding  45  per  cent,  the  present  duty,  5  per  cent  for  freight  and  insurance,  and  to  the  total  30  per  cent, repre- 
senting advertising,  selling  expenses,  general  administration,  lost  accounts,  interest  and  discount,  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  and  profit.  This  30  per  cent  is  the  difference  between  the  importer's  cost  (importing 
values  plus  the  45  per  cent  and  5  per  cent)  and  the  selling  prices  now  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
foreign  manufacturers.  The  volume  of  business  of  the  American  manufacturers  has  been  determined 
from  the  actual  statistics  of  the  various  companies  contributing  to  that  volume.  The  total  American 
consumption  has  been  determined  by  the  total  of  the  combined  volume  of  the  American  manufacturers 
together  with  the  American  sales  prices  of  the  foreign  importations  calculated  as  above  stated. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  IN  THE  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLE. 

The  antifriction  bearing  is  composed  of  two  rings  of  alloy  steel,  which  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  highest  grade  of  steel,  alloyed  with  chrome,  nickel,  or  vanadium  to 
produce  greater  hardness  or  toughness.  The  cages  which  retain  the  rolling  elements, 
either  balls  or  rollers,  are  usually  made  of  sheet  steel  or  sheet  brass  formed  in  dies  to 
the  necessary  dimensions. 
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The  cost  of  these  materials,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  so-called  expense  materials, 
such  as  emery  wheels  and  high-speed  tools,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  forming  and  finish- 
ing of  these  bearings,  ranges  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  product. 
The  actual  cost  of  these  materials  is  about  the  same  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  Europe. 
The  present  tariff  on  raw  materials  is  so  low  that  even  if  they  were  placed  on  the  free 
list  the  saving  in  cost  to  us  would  be  inappreciable  in  the  total  cost  of  the  product. 

LABOR. 

The  remaining  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  these  bearings  is  represented  by  labor. 
The  cost  of  the  same  labor,  taking  into  account  the  same  efficiency  of  production,  is 
from  two  to  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  Europe.  The 
foreign  manufacturers  in  this  industry  use  the  same  kind  of  machinery  and  the  same 
methods  and  obtain  approximately  the  same  output  as  the  American  manufacturers. 

The  low  labor  cost  abroad  is  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  manufacturer 
to  a  considerable  extent  uses  women  operators,  which  is  not  possible  under  American 
working  conditions. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  following  table,  that  the  tariff  duty 
necessary  to  equalize  for  the  American  manufacturer  the  difference  in  production 
cost  in  wages  would  be  approximately  53  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  foreign  product. 


American. 

German. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

Material  costs  

Cents. 
40 
70 

Cents. 
30 
60 

Cents. 
40 
35 

Cents. 
30 
25 

Labor  costs  

Total  

110 

90 

75 

55 

Average  American  cost,  100  cents;  average  German  cost,  65  cents;  tariff  necessary  to  equalize  difference 
in  labor  costs  is  53  per  cent. 

The  above  table  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  depreciation  on  German 
factories  is  about  half  that  on  American  factories,  because  the  cost  of  building  and 
equipping  a  German  factory  of  the  same  capacity  and  efficiency  is  about  half  as  much 
as  in  the  United  States. 

The  Italian-made  bearings,  of  which  a  considerable  amount  are  imported  into  the 
United  States,  are  made  at  a  lower  labor  cost  than  the  German,  because  of  the  low 
wage  schedules  in  Italy  and  because  of  a  greater  proportion  of  woman  labor  employed. 

There  are  no  other  articles  of  manufacture  covered  by  the  metal  schedule  which 
require  so  great  a  proportion  of  skilled  hand  labor.  This  is  true  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  work  with  automatic  machines  to  the  very  close  limits  required  of  one,  two, 
or  three  tenths  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

EARNINGS. 

Income  has  in  most  instances  been  absorbed  by  development  and  experimental 
work,  and  large  depreciations  on  special  equipment  incident  to  a  new  and  intricate 
industry  of  this  character;  and  it  can  be  stated  that  the  domestic  manufacturers, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  been  unable  to  withdraw  any  appreciable  profits  from  the 
business,  all  of  the  same  having  been  put  back  with  its  further  development  and 
extension. 

COMPETITION. 

There  are  29  competitors  for  the  volume  of  American  business,  of  whom  12  are 
selling  foreign-made  products.  The  bearings  sold  by  these  various  companies  and 
individuals  perform  the  same  general  service  and  are  largely  interchangeable.  Sales 
prices  on  both  ball  and  roller  bearings  are  steadily  declining  and  are  now  more  than 
30  per  cent  less  than  they  were  five  years  ago.  There  are  no  fundamental  patents  on 
any  of  these  bearings,  and  such  patents  as  do  exist  cover  details  only. 

EXPORTS. 

The  American  manufacturers  export  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  their  total 
production,  nearly  all  of  which  goes  to  Canada  and  is  for  branches  of  American  manu- 
facturers. 
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IMPORTS   AND   REVENUE. 

The  Treasury  Department  reports  show  value  of  imports  and  resulting  revenue  by 
years  as  follows: 


Year. 

Treasury 
importing 
values. 

Resulting 
revenue. 

Year. 

Treasury 
importing 
values. 

Resulting 
revenue. 

1902 

$2,  646 

$1,190 

1908... 

$127,064 

$57,  178 

1903 

3,076 

1,385 

1909             

429,649 

193,300 

1904 

2,194 

987 

1910  

1,326,922 

597,200 

1905 

3,602 

1,620 

1911                    

1,  083,  794 

487,800 

1906 

1,458 

656 

1912  

1,604,571 

722,000 

1907                           

47,  818 

21,  518 

, 

The  products  of  our  industry  are  not  necessities.  They  are  used  almost  wholly  in 
automobile  manufacture  and  they  do  not  cost  over  1\  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of 
the  automobile,  and  a  reduction  in  their  cost  to  the  manufacturer  would  not  be  reflected 
in  the  price  of  the  automobile  to  the  consumer. 

We  summarize  the  situation  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  no  trusts  or^  combinations  controlling  selling  prices  or  limiting  pro- 
duction. 

2.  There  are  no  fundamental  patents. 

3.  The  product  of  this  industry  is  one  of  the  most  "highly  manufactured." 

4.  The  industry  being  of  such  recent  development,  there  have  not  been  as  yet 
adequate  returns. 

5.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  American  consumption  is  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  while  75  per  cent  of  the  ball-bearing  consumption  is  in 
their  hands. 

6.  The  present  duty  has  not  operated  to  eliminate  effective  competition,  for  the 
imports  have  gradually  increased  and  are  now  larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  having 
maintained  their  proportion  of  the  increased  consumption  in  this  country,  and  sales 
prices  have  declined  more  than  30  per  cent  during  the  past  five  years. 

7.  The  American  consumption  of  antifriction  bearings  is  independent  of  the  selling 
price  and  is  determined  solely  by  the  demands  of  the  industries  in  which  its  use  is  an 
engineering  necessity.     There  are  about  29  companies  and  individuals  competing  for 
the  American  business,  12  of  whom  represent  foreign  manufacturers. 

8.  The  American  labor  costs  are  two  to  two  and  one-half  times  those  of  the  foreign 
competitor.     Only  intelligent  and  exceptionally  high-grade  labor  can  be  used,  and  the 
percentage  of  that  labor  entering  into  the  costs  is  a  larger  factor  than  in  almost  any  other 
industry,  and  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  American  manufacturers  by  any  possible 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  will  be  inappreciable. 

9.  The  entire  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  goes  to  the  American  laborer. 

10.  These  products  are  used  in  automobiles.     A  reduction  in  their  cost  would  not 
affect  the  consumer. 

Under  conditions  as  above  set  forth,  handicapped  as  we  are  by  our  much  higher 
scale  of  wages  than  that  of  our  foreign  competitors,  and  being  compelled  to  meet  their 
continued  reductions  in  sales  prices,  we  view  with  uncertainty  the  future  of  our 
business  and  feel  that  unless  the  duty  equalizes  our  increased  labor  cost  the  entire 
field  will  be  absorbed  by  foreign  competition,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  our  business  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  invested  capital.  The  foreigner  will  then  supplant 
the  American  manufacturing  in  this  industry  and  will  supply  this,  the  largest  of  all 
the  world  markets,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  American  manufacturer  without  employing 
one  dollar's  worth  of  American  labor  or  the  use  of  one  dollar's  worth  of  American 
material. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

STANDARD  ROLLER  BEARING  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
NEW  DEPARTURE  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
GURNEY  BALL  BEARING  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

(And  others). 
JANUARY,  1913. 
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BRIEF  ON  ANTIFRICTION  BALLS  AND  BALL  BEARINGS. 

[By  Alex  Schwalbach,  representing  the  J.  S.  Bretz  Co.,  New  York  City.] 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  SI,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR;  As  importers  of  steel  balls  and  ball  bearings  made  by  Fichtel  &  Sachs,  of 
Schweinfurt,  Bavaria,  and  also  as  selling  representatives  of  the  American  plant  of 
Fichtel  &  Sachs,  making  ball  bearings  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  we  earnestly  urge  the  reten- 
tion of  section  5  of  the  metal  tariff  Schedule  C  of  the  Underwood  bill  which  provides 
for  a  reduction  of  duty  from  45  to  25  per  cent,  and  our  reasons  for  advocating  this 
reduction  follow: 

It  might  be  assumed,  that  owing  to  our  representing  in  this  country  the  German 
house  of  Fichtel  &  Sachs,  of  Schweinfurt,  Bavaria,  and  also  representing  their  Ameri- 
can branch  factory,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  this  situation  would  place  us  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma  as  representing  opposing  and  conflicting  foreign  and  American  interests 
from  a  tariff  point  of  view.  We  do  not  find  the  situation  to  be  one  of  a  dilemma  at 
all;  on  the  other  hand,  it  strengthens  our  position  in  the  argument  we  are  about  to 
make. 

The  importations  of  antifriction  balls  and  ball  bearings  finished  and  unfinished 
amounted,  during  the  year  of  1912,  to  a  gross-import  value  of  $1,508,939,  on  which  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent  was  paid,  amounting  to  $679,022.55,  and  these  two  amounts  added 
together,  give  a  total  of  $2,187,961.55,  to  which  must  be  added  5  per  cent,  $75,446.95, 
for  freight,  etc.,  making  a  grand  total  of  $2.263,408.50  as  the  gross  value  when  landed 
here  with  duty  and  freight  paid  of  the  foreign  imports  of  ball  bearings.  As  a  further 
detail  it  might  be  mentioned  that  during  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1912,  these 
importations  amounted  to  $504,792,  and  that  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  produced  a  revenue 
of  $227,156.40,  showing  that  this  class  of  importations  is  big  enough  to  be  in  a  class  by 
itself  and  that  it  is  a  constantly  growing  one. 

Roller  bearings  are  wholly  and  essentially  an  American  product  and  development, 
and  owing  to  mechanical,  material,  and  price  considerations,  are  not  made  abroad 
except  in  a  very  small  way  by  one  German  concern,  and  the  amount  of  roller  bearings 
imported  into  this  country  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  considered  to  be  almost  negligible 
in  value  and  in  quantity,  and  hence  the  protestations  of  the  American  roller  bearing 
makers  need  not  be  considered  in  regard  to  section  5,  because  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  it. 

The  American  ball-bearing  industry  was  founded  in  1870,  hence  just  43  years  ago. 
It  is  no  longer  an  infant  industry  needing  protection,  and  furthermore,  it  has  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  it  should  be  now  self-protective,  and  we  would  not  be  asking 
too  much  if  we  asked  for  the  entire  elimination  of  the  ball-bearing  duty.  We  do 
not,  however,  go  to  this  extreme,  but  merely  ask  for  a  revenue  duty  that  will  place 
the  foreign  importations  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  American  industry,  and  thus 
bring  the  business  of  the  importation  of  ball  bearings  to  a  point  where  it  may  more 
largely  engage  in  the  business  in  America,  and  thus  produce  a  larger  revenue  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Joseph  Auerbach,  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  American  roller  and  ball-bearing 
makers,  has  made  the  deliberate  statement  before  your  committee  that  "American 
labor  costs  two  to  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  their  foreign  competitors  in  this 
branch  of  the  metal  industry,  and  that  these  products  are  used  in  automobiles,  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  which  would  not  affect  the  consumer."  (Iron  Age,  Jan.  16, 
1913.)  Let  us  take  up  Mr.  Auerbach's  statements  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
made.  Your  committee  has  in  its  files  detailed  reports  and  statistics  showing  the 
exact  European  labor  cost  in  this  particular  industry,  so  that  there  is  now  no  need  of 
going  over  the  ground  again  in  order  to  contradict  Mr.  Auerbach's  unsupported 
statements. 

It  is  a  well-known  absolute  fact  that  ball  bearings  are  not  an  essential  automobile 
part  any  more  than  paint,  leather,  brass,  etc.,  are,  and  to  emphasize  this  point  we 
nave  attached  to  the  end  of  this  brief  a  list  of  American  products,  exclusive  of  the 
automobile,  that  are  large  users  of  steel  balls  and  ball  bearings. 

We  deny  that  the  entire  present  duty  goes  to  American  labor,  because  American 
ball  bearings  are  underselling  at  the  present  time  the  foreign  product  in  this  country 
by  prices  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  ana  as  an  evidence  of  this  fact  an  advertisement  la 
attached  showing  that  the  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  one 
of  the  concerns  which  protests  the  reduction  in  the  tariff,  says  in  this  advertisement 
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that  New  Departure  ball  bearings  offer  advantages  over  the  "foreign  made  bearings 
in  price."  (Exhibit  No.  1.) 

We  have  in  this  country  a  number  of  American  makers  of  ball  and  roller  bearing, 
and  10  importers  of  steel  balls  and  ball  bearings.  Several  of  these  importers  are  in  the 
same  position  as  Messrs.  Fichtel  &  Sachs — i.  e.,  they  maintain  ball  bearing  factories 
abroad  and  also  here  in  the  United  States. 

Steel  balls  and  ball  bearings  are  imported  to  this  country  from  Germany,  Italy. 
France.  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  England,  as  the  records  of  the  customs  department 
show. 

If  the  tariff  on  steel  balls  and  ball  bearings  is  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  it  is  evident 
that  competition  will  compel  the  importers  of  these  goods  to  give  the  benefit  of  this 
reduction  to  the  user. 

Conceding  for  the  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  that  Mr.  Auerbach's  state- 
ment that  ball  bearings  are  used  largely  in  automobiles — and  which  in  a  general  way 
is  true—  it  is  likewise  true  that  they  are  also  more  largely  used  in  other  products  as 
shown  in  the  appendix,  yet  one  must  also  look  into  the  statement  made  by  the  New 
Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  in  one  of  their  advertisements,  copy 
of  which  is  attached,  that  in  1912.  60  per  cent  of  the  domestic  made  automobiles  used 
their  bearings  and  that  in  1913  over  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  American 
automobile  manufacturers  have  contracted  for  New  Departure  ball  bearings.  This, 
then,  would  only  leave  some  20  per  cent  of  the  automobile  business  to  be  handled 
in  a  competitive  way  by  all  the  other  American  makers  and  the  foreign  importers, 
all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  importers  are  not  in  control  of  the  automobile  ball 
bearing  business  of  this  country,  and  that  the  foreign  product  is  not  solely  imported 
for  use  in  automobiles. 

Counsellor  Auerbach  stated  before  your  committee  that  there  are  no  fundamental 
patents  or  combinations  controlling  the  ball-bearing  and  roller-bearing  business  in 
this  country,  yet  everybody  knows  that  ball  bearings  are  a  vital,  essential  part  of 
coaster  brakes  such  as  are  used  on  bicycles  and  motorcycles.  Fichtel  &  Sachs  of 
Schweinfurt.  Germany,  are  the  largest  makers  of  coaster  brakes  in  the  world,  yet 
none  of  their  product  is  brought  over  to  this  country  on  account  of  American  patents 
and  the  United  States  tariff,  the  excessive  high  tariff  and  the  patent  monoply  com- 
bined shutting  them  out  of  this  great  market. 

One  of  the  protestants  against  the  reduction  of  the  ball-bearing  tariff  is  the  New 
Departure  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  and  they  control  the  coaster-brake 
patents  of  this  country  and  are  the  sole  licensors  thereof.  The  officers  of  the  New 
Departure  Co..  along  with  14  other  individuals  and  5  other  corporations,  were  indicted 
a  year  a<_ro  by  the  I-'ederal  grand  jury  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law  in  their  business  of  selling  coaster1  brakes,  and  which  coaster  brakes, 
as  already  stated,  use  large  quantities  of  steel  balls  and  ball  bearings  in  their  con- 
struction. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Auerbach's  statement  that  the  German  Government  appointed 
a  scientific  commission  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  roller-bearing  industry  was 
a  feasible  industry,  and  a  feasible  product  to  put  out  in  Germany,  and  further  that 
"now  that  Germans  have  begun  this  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  and  that  roller 
bearings  will  begin  to  come  into  this  country  probably  with  the  same  freedom  and 
with  the  same  liberality  as  ball  bearings,"  and  the  further  statement  with  regard  to 
roller  bearings,  that  the  German  Government  instructed  the  German  manufacturers 
not  to  manufacture  them,  Mr.  W.  M.  Nones,  general  manager  of  the  Norma  Co.  of 
America,  importers  of  ball  bearings  and  roller  bearings,  and  representing  the  Norma 
Co.  of  Canstatt,  Germany,  states,  "that  he  is  on  close  terms  of  intimacy  both  in  a 
business  and  a  social  way.  with  the  gentlemen  representing  the  Norma  Co.  of  Canstatt. 

"That  in  his  connection  with  them  in  a  business  way,  and  with  the  Norma  Co.  of 
America,  which  represents  them  in  the  United  States,  he  is  familiar  with  their  general 
business  in  Germany,  and  the  Norma  Co.  of  Canstatt,  Germany,  are,  he  believes, 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  roller  bearings  in  Germany,  and  that  the  product  of  the 
Norma  Co.  of  Canstatt  in  roller  bearings  is  practically  a  negligible  quantity.  That 
while  he  does  not  wish  to  state  that  the  Norma  Co  of  Canstatt,  Germany,  are  the  only 
makers  of  roller  bearings  in  Germany,  yet  the  manufacture  of  roller  bearings  in  Germany 
is  of  such  negligible  quantity  that  he  can  not  name  any  other  concerns  who  have  brought 
the  manufacture  of  roller  bearings  in  Germany  to  a  practical  commercial  basis,  or 
have  done  much  more  with  the  same  than  in  an  experimental  way.  That  he  does 
not  know  of  any  other  concern  importing  roller  bearings  from  Germany  or  other 
foreign  countries  into  the  United  States,  and  that  the  importation  of  roller  bearings 
by  the  Norma  Co.  of  America  is  at  the  present  time  a  negligible  quantity. 
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"That  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  commission  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Auerbach  as  being  appointed  by  the  German  Government  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  roller-bearing  industry  was  a  feasible  industry,  was  in  fact  merely  a  private 
test  of  technical  research  of  Prof.  Stribeck  and  Prof.  Koerner,  and  their  sole  purpose 
was  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  antifriction  bearings  of  various  types,  and  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  railway  carriages  in  which  the  German  Government  through 
governmental  ownership  of  railroads  was  indirectly  interested. 

"That  to  his  knowledge  at  no  time  did  the  German  Government  ever  put  a  ban  on 
the  manufacture  of  roller  bearings,  and  that  after  Prof.  Stribeck  published  his  report 
on  ball  bearings,  the  investigation  was  continued  by  Prof.  Koerner  with  regard  to 
roller-bearing  efficiency,  the  intention  being  to,  if  possible,  attain  in  a  bearing  of  the 
roller  type  one  which  would  sustain  higher  load  capacity  at  a  given  size  than  were 
possible  with  ball-bearing  construction. 

"Taking  up  Mr.  Auerbach's  further  statement  that  German  ball-bearing  manufac- 
turers ship  to  America  80  per  cent  of  then*  total  product,  Mr.  J.  S.  Bretz,  president  of 
the  J.  S.  Bretz  Co.,  says:  'That  there  are  approximately  10  makers  of  ball  bearings  in 
Germany,  of  which  the  product  of  only  5  or  6  makers  is  sold  in  the  United  States  in 
any  appreciable  quantity.  That  of  these  10  German  makers  the  firm  of  Fichtel  & 
Sachs  are  the  largest  makers  of  ball  bearings,  and  Messrs.  Fichtel  &  Sachs,  together 
with  the  Deutsche  Waffen  und  Munitionsfabrik,  of  Berlin,  manufacture  fully  75  per 
cent  of  all  the  ball  bearings  made  in  the  German  Empire,  leaving  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  German  production  to  the  remaining  8  makers. 

"'That  Messrs.  Fichtel  &  Sachs  dispose  of  that  part  of  their  product  which  is  sold  in 
North  America  to  the  J.  S.  Bretz  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  that  the  J.  S.  Bretz  Co.  are  their 
largest  individual  customers,  and  that  at  no  time  in  the  nine  years  that  the  Bretz  Co. 
have  represented  Messrs.  Fichtel  &  Sachs  has  the  importation  of  Fichtel  &  Sachs's 
bearings  in  America  represented  anywhere  near  80  per  cent  of  their  product,  and  that 
\«hile  our  business  in  Fitchel  &  Sachs's  ball  bearings  has  shown  gradual  and  healthy 
growth  since  we  have  represented  them  in  North  America,  we  are  to-day  importing 
not  to  exceed  45  per  cent  of  the  product  of  Messrs.  Fichtel  &  Sachs,  and  this  includes 
bearings  shipped  to  other  North  American  countries  besides  the  United  States. '" 

That  American  makers  of  ball  bearings  are  not  giving  to  American  labor  and  Amer- 
ican users  of  steel  balls  and  ball  bearings  the  full  benefit  of  the  present  tariff  of  45 
per  cent  is  evidenced  by  the  statement  contained  in  the  following  article  taken  from 
Machinery,  one  of  the  leading  machine-tool  trade  journals  in  this  country,  published 
in  its  February  (1913)  issue: 

"SPECIALISTS  WHO  DO  NOT  SPECIALIZE  IN  PRICES. 

"One  of  the  peculiarities  of  manufacturing  in  this  era  of  specialization  is  the  fact 
that  specialization  in  some  cases  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Specialized  manufac- 
ture that  does  not  produce  goods  for  the  market  at  lower  prices  than  the  cost  of  making 
them  without  special  equipment  is  a  pretense.  Take  the  manufacture  of  ball  and 
roller  bearings  as  an  example.  Several  concerns  make  these  exclusively,  and  pre- 
sumably are  well  equipped  to  produce  everything  in  antifriction  bearings  needed  by 
machine  manufacturers  at  prices  lower  than  they  can  be  produced  in  a  plant  doing 
a  large  variety  of  work.  Nevertheless,  ball  and  roller  bearings  are  being  made  by 
machine  tool  builders  and  other  machinery  manufacturers  for  use  in  their  products. 
******* 

Why  is  it  necessary?  Simply  because  the  bearings  can  be  made  exactly  as  wanted 
and  at  lower  cost  than  that  at  which  they  can  be  bought  from  the  specialists. 

"Is  the  cost  of  selling  (not  making,  A.S.)  ball  and  roller  bearings  so  high  that  the 
advantages  incident  to  specialized  manufacture  are  lost  when  the  maker  comes  into 
competition  with  a  manufacturer  who  uses  the  product  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
become  a  competitor?  This  question  is  one  that  needs  the  attention  of  those  special- 
ists who  apparently  don't  specialize  except  for  customers  who  can  not  produce  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Clinton  R.  Mabley,  an  importer  of  Italian  ball  bearings  and  an  authority  on 
the  subject,  says: 

"I  am  aware  that  quotations  are  being  made  to  manufacturers  who  are  large  con- 
sumers of  ball  bearings  by  several  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings 
amounting  to  85  and  5  per  cent  from  the  standard  published  lists,  which  lists  are 
identical  in  sizes  and  prices  with  our  own.  There  is  also  an  additional  cash  discount 
from  this. 
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"It  is  also  true  that  American  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings  quote  prices  on  their 
product  from  20  to  25  per  cent  lower  than  which  we  as  importers  have  been  able  to 
quote,  and  inasmuch  as  we  must  fight  so  hard  to  overcome  this  lead  it  is  a  fair  inference 
to  suppose  that  our  bottom  figure  represents  a  lesser  profit  than  that  made  by  the 
American  manufacturers. 

"As  regards  quality,  these  American  manufacturers  claim  that  their  quality  is  the 
equal  of  the  imported  products,  whieh,  if  true,  should  cause  no  disturbance  if  the 
imported  bearings  were  made,  through  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  to  compete  at  a  more 
even  price  with  those  of  American  manufacture,  leaving  it  to  the  buyers'  sagacity 
and  ability  to  purchase  the  imported,  domestic,  or  both,  through  this  beneficial 
reduction. 

"Regarding  increase  of  revenue  and  the  reduced  tariff,  it  is  obvioxis  that  many  of 
the  machinery  manufacturers  have  already  become  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  ball  bearings  over  plain  journal  bearings  to  insure  their  becom- 
ing users  in  enormous  quantities  in  their  machinery  product,  provided  the  cost  thereof 
could  be  brought  down  to  a  reasonable  amount. 

"In  my  opinion  the  importation  of  ball  bearings  would  be  more  than  doubled  if 
reduction  in  tariff  was  made." 

Mr.  E.  F.  Daly  of  Barthel,  Daly  &  Miller,  importers  of  Schafer  ball  bearings  made  in 
Germany,  adds  to  Mr.  Mabley's  statement  and  emphasizes  it  as  follows: 

"With  a  25  per  cent  tariff  on  ball  bearings  the  present  field  of  ball  bearing  endeavor 
and  usefulness  will  be  greatly  broadened.  The  reduction  in  the  duty  with  the 
consequent  resultant  reduction  in  selling  price  to  the  consumer,  will  make  the 
employment  of  ball  bearings  possible  in  an  innumerable  number  of  mechanical 
devices  and  instruments,  and  on  which  the  present  high  selling  price  of  ball  bearings 
almost  absolutely  prohibits  the  use  of." 

It  has  been  stated  herein  that  American  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings  are  to-day 
selling  their  American  made  ball  bearings  for  20  per  cent  less  than  imported  ball 
bearings  are  or  can  be  sold  at,  and  a  few  figures  which  can  easily  be  substantiated 
are  offered  for  consideration.  In  order  to  readily  comprehend  these  figures,  and  what 
they  are  meant  to  convey  and  illustrate,  it  should  be  understood  that  ball  bearings, 
whether  of  American  make  or  of  foreign  origin,  of  a  given  dimension,  all  bear  the 
same  standard  list  prices. 

Certain  American-made  ball  bearings  have  been  sold  to  the  consumer  at  a  discount 
of  80  per  cent  from  the  standard  list.  Instances  are  known  where  the  American 
manufacturer  has  sold  hris  bearings  at  a  much  greater  discount  than  this,  but  for 
purpose  of  comparison,  the  80  per  cent  discount  is  sufficient.  Hence,  an  American 
made  bearing  of  a  given  size  the  standard  list  price  of  which  is  $10,  subject  to  a  dis- 
count of  80  per  cent,  less  2  per  cent  discount  tor  cash  payment,  would  cost  the  con- 
sumer $1.96,  which  price  not  only  covers  the  American  manufacturer's  cost  of  mate- 
rial and  productive  labor,  but  represents  therein  an  amount  to  cover  all  his  nonpro- 
ductive labor  and  overhead,  such  as  rents,  power,  light,  heat,  salaries,  traveling, 
advertising,  depreciation,  interest,  bad  debts,  guaranty,  and  profit. 

An  imported  bearing  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  carrying  the  same  standard  list 
of  $10  costs,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  records  of  the  United  States  customs  depart- 
ment, approximately  $1.96,  with  freight  and  duty  paid,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
American  manufacturer's  selling  price  to  the  consumer.  To  this  $1.96  price  the 
importer  must  add  all  the  above  enumerated  nonproductive  costs,  which  in  per  cent 
were  conservatively  estimated  by  Mr.  Woodward,  a  protestant  before  your  committee, 
as  HO  per  cent;  hence,  to  cover  the  nonproductive  items,  the  cost  of  sales,  bad  debts, 
interest,  guaranty  and  profit,  the  importer  must  add  to  this  $1.96  item,  approximately 
59  cents,  making  a  total  of  $2.55,  which  it  is  compulsory  that  the  importer  of  foreign- 
made  bearings  must  exact  in  order  to  cover  his  costs,  expense,  and  profit.  These  figures 
as  to  foreign  cost  can  be  readily  substantiated  by  the  customhouse  records.  The 
figures  with  regard  to  the  sale  price  of  American-made  bearings  are  so  extensively 
known,  as  to  be  almost  common  property,  and  can  be  readily  substantiated  if  the  infor- 
mation is  not  already  in  the  hands  of  your  committee. 

A  consideration  of  these  figures  will  show  that  the  American  selling  price  has  not 
been  influenced  by  the  selling  price  of  the  imported  bearing,  as  the  selling  price  of 
imported  bearings  must  necessarily  be  so  much  higher  that  the  American  selling 
price  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  American  selling  price,  as  herein  illus- 
trated, is  ample  to  cover  all  the  American  maker's  costs  and  yiela  a  satisfactory  profit. 

If,  instead  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  were  considered,  the  results  would  still  be  in  favor  of  the  American 
manufacturers  for  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  whereas  the  bearing  referred  to  at  45  per 
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cent  duty  would  cost  approximately  $2.55,  the  same  bearing  with  the  freight  and 
other  incidentals  remaining  unchanged,  with  the  duty  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
would  still  cost  the  importer,  together  with  a  30  per  cent  provision  for  overhead, 
selling  expenses,  and  profit,  $2.21. 

To  sum  up  this  matter  of  price  under  the  present  45  per  cent  tariff,  the  American 
maker  of  ball  bearings  has  an  advantage  over  the  importer  of  30  per  cent  and  even 
under  the  proposed  revision  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  figures  show  an  advantage 
to  the  American  manufacturer  of  15  per  cent. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  Alex  Schwalbach  (a  layman),  on  behalf 
of  the  J.  S.  Bretz  Co.,  importers  of  Fichtel  &  Sachs  ball  bearings  and  steel  balls  made 
in  Schweinfurt,  Bavaria,  Germany. 

This  brief  is  also  indorsed  by  the  following  concerns:  Barthel,  Daly  &  Miller,  im- 
porters of  Schafer  ball  bearings  made  in  Schweinfurt,  Bavaria,  Germany;  Rhineland 
Machine  Works  Co.,  importers  of  Rhineland  ball  bearings  made  in  Germany  and 
importers  of  R.  B.  F.  ball  bearings  made  in  France;  Lehman  Manufacturing  Co., 
importers  of  B.  K.  F.  ball  bearings  made  in  Germany;  Marburg  Bros.,  importers  of 
S.  R.  O.  ball  bearings  made  in  Switzerland;  Norma  Co.,  importers  of  Norma  ball  and 
roller  bearings  made  in  Germany;  R.  I.  V.  Co.,  importers  of  R.  I.  V.  ball  bearings 
made  in  Italy  and  Hoffman  steel  balls  made  in  England;  S.  K.  F.  Ball  Bearings  Co., 
importers  of  S.  K.  F.  ball  bearings  made  in  Sweden;  Fichtel  &  Sachs,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
makers  of  F.  &  S.  ball  bearings;  Rhineland  Machine  Works  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
makers  of  Fafnir  ball  bearings. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  OTHER  THAN  AUTOMOBILES  USING  STEEL  BALLS  AND  BALL 

BEARINGS. 

Woodworking  machines:  Circular  saws,  jig  saws,  band  saws,  planers,  edging  and 
grooving  machines,  multiple^spindle  drills,  spoke  lathes,  dovetailers,  saw-sharpening 
machines,  molding  machines,  jointing  machines,  shapers. 

Machine  tools:  Lathes,  vertical  and  horizontal  grinders,  milling  machines,  drills, 
power  presses,  buffing  and  polishing  machines,  lathe  centers,  planing  machines, 
grinders,  rolling-mill  tools. 

Hoisting  and  conveying  machines:  Winding  drums  and  sheaves  for  elevators, 
traveling  cranes,  traveling  crabs,  crane  hooks,  street  railway  axle  bearings,  suspended 
railways,  traveling  platforms  (escalators). 

Power-transmission  machinery:  Pillow  blocks,  shaft  hangers,  idler  pulleys,  elec- 
tric motors  and  generators. 

Prime  movers:  Gasoline  engines,  alcohol  motors,  steam  turbines,  water  turbines, 
wind  motors. 

Railways:  Passenger  and  freight  cars  (axles),  car  loaders  (traveling  platforms), 
hand  cars,  turntables. 

Textile  industry:  Fine  and  preliminary  spinning  spindles,  spooling  machines, 
dressing  machines,  cotton  gios. 

Miscellaneous:  Thrashing  machines,  seed  drills,  mowing  and  reaping  machines, 
clay  grinding  for  brick  mills,  stone  crushers,  centrifugal  pumps,  air  compressors, 
ventilating  and  exhaust  fans,  flour-mill  grinding  rolls,  flour  bolters,  calender  rolls  for 
paper  mills,  aeroplanes,  sugar  centrifugals,  cream  separators,  laundry  centrifugals, 
vacuum  cleaners,  motor  cycles,  organ  blowers,  automobile  starters,  lighting  genera- 
tors, lawn  mowers,  typewriters,  speedometers,  sewing  machines,  electric  instruments, 
tire  pumps,  paper-cutting  machines  (circular  knives),  enameling  machines,  pneumatic 
portable  tools,  electric  portable  tools,  coal  punchers,  rock  drills,  printing  presses, 
motor  boats,  moving-picture  machines,  music  boxes,  cloth-cuttiog  machines,  astro- 
nomical instruments,  roller  skates,  washing  machines  and  clothes  wringers,  fire  doors 
and  elevator  doors,  United  States  Navy  gun  turrets  and  cranes,  lighthouse  lenses, 
United  States  Army  gun  carriages,  swinging  doors,  electric  trucks,  electric  vehicles, 
lighting  dynamos,  magnetos,  car  wheels,  turners,  force-draft  car  heaters,  time  clocks, 
steam-engine  headlights,  fire  engines,  carriages,  wagons,  transmission  gears,  steering 
gears,  axles,  steam  cars,  blowers,  windmills,  camera  shutters,  mine  wagons,  grinding 
machinery,  line  shafting,  pumping  machinery,  electric  fans,  forced-draft  fans,  radiating 
fans,  tuirets,  stonecutting  machinery,  harvester  machinery  (reapers,  binders,  mow- 
ers, spreaders,  etc.),  power  plants,  carpet  sweepers,  elevators,  scales,  adding  machines, 
odometers,  searchlights,  revolving  lights,  tillers  (rudders),  sliding  doors,  milking 
machinery,  automatic  machinery,  clocks,  conveyors,  block  signals,  emery  wheels, 
electric  brace  (and  bit),  locomotive  headlights,  patent  screw  drivers,  cash  registers, 
water  meters,  gas  meters,  steam  meters,  power  horse  clippers,  slot  machines,  auto- 
matic draft  (street  care),  automatic  heaters  (street  care),  automatic  steps  (street 
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cars),  automatic  doors  (street  care),  fare  registers  (street  cars),  recording  instruments, 
telescopes,  castors,  computing  machines,  billing  machines,  post-card  holders,  swivels, 
hooks,  linotype  machinery,  brewing  machinery,  wood-carving,  machinery,  revolving 
chairs,  electric  power  machinery,  cloth  looms,  paper  mills,  automatic  wrapping 
machine,  switch  levers,  weather-vanes,  bicycles,  coaster-brakes,  carousels,  block  and 
tackle,  carpet-weaving  machinery,  pneumatic  hammers,  pneumatic  drills,  pneumatic 
riveters,  pneumatic  saws,  pneumatic  torches,  dental  machinery,  dumb-waiters,  agri- 
cultural tools,  implements,  and  machinery. 

EXHIBIT  1. — Excerpts  from  advertisements  submitted  with  brief. 

The  illustrations  in  this  exhibit  have  been  omitted  in  printing  and  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  committee. 

[Extract  from  advertisement  of  the  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Bristol,  Conn,,  in  the  Motorcycle 

Illustrated,  Aug.  22,  1912.] 

NEW  DEPARTURE  MOTOR  CYCLE  SPECIALTIES. 
SUPERIOR  BALL  BEARINGS. 

New  Departure  ball  bearings  are  an  American  product  of  guaranteed  merit  and 
offer  advantages  over  the  foreign-made  bearings  in  price  and  other  considerations. 


[Extract  from  advertisement  of  the  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Bristol.  Conn.,  in  The  Auto- 
mobile, Jan.  30,  1913.] 

NEW  DEPARTURE  BALL  BEARINGS. 
AMERICAN  MADE  FOR  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

Manufacturers  of  more  than  80  per  cent  of  American-made  cars  have  selected 
New  Departures  for  their  1913  models. 


[Extract  from  advertisement  of  the  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  in  The  Power 

Wagon,  Jan.  1, 1913.] 

NEW  DEPARTURE  GUARANTEED  BALL  BEARINGS. 
AMERICAN  MADE  FOR  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

New  Departure  guaranteed  ball  bearings  are  the  supreme  expression  of  the  bearing 
builders'  art — up  to  the  minute.  They  are  made  by  American  methods  and  in  every 
way  satisfy  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  American  trade.  The  fact  that  these 
bearings  are  in  more  than  75  per  cent  of  American-built  cars  for  1913  proves  the  quality 
of  the  bearings  and  the  advantage  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  installing  them  in 
his  car. 


[Extract  from  advertisement  of  the  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  in  the  Motar  Age.] 
"AMERICAN  MADE  FOR  AMERICAN  TRADE." 

New  Departure  guaranteed  ball  bearings  are  in  60  per  cent  of  the  1912  cars. 
Contracts  for  1913  cover  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  American  automobile 
manufacturers  next  year.    Reason:  New  Departure  ball  bearings  have  "made  good." 
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[Extract  from  circular  of  the  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.] 
PARTS   ARE   FEW,    SIMPLE,    AND   STRONG. 

In  riding  a  bicycle,  the  severe  strains  come  on  the  rear  hub — the  very  heart  of  the 
wheel.  The  New  Departure  coaster  brake  is  the  ideal  equipment  at  this  point.  It 
is  made  stronger  than  actual  service  will  ever  demand. 

It  gives  the  rider  a  means  by  which  he  can  rely  absolutely  on  controlling  his  ma- 
chine at  all  times,  avoiding  accidents  that  frequently  happen  to  riders  who  have 
not  taken  the  precaution  to  equip  their  wheels  with  this  device. 

The  New  Departure  has  made  the  bicycle  popular.  It  takes  half  the  work  out  of 
riding  and  makes  cycling  a  healthful  as  well  as  happy  recreation- — a  quick,  easy  way 
to  get  about. 

The  mechanism  is  extremely  simple.  The  mechanical  principles  of  operation 
have  proved  correct  and  essential  to  a  satisfactory  coaster  brake. 

The  finish  is  a  heavy,  long  wearing,  nickel  plate,  polished  to  mimfr  brightness. 

DESCRIPTION   AND   OPERATION. 

The  New  Departure  coast sr  brake  is  constructed  of  steel  throughout.  Each  part  is 
specially  treated  for  the  particular  work  it  is  to  perform  and  is  carefully  finished, 
tested,  and  inspected.  Three  hundred  and  seventeen  distinct  and  separate  opera- 
tions are  required  to  perfect  this  wonderful  device. 

Three  simple  parts:  The  operating  mechanism  is  extremely  simple  and  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  but  three  parts — the  worm  driver  (E),  the  sliding  clutch 
sleeve  (D),  and  the  brake  actuator  (C).  The  sprocket  (G)  is  screwed  to  the  worm 
driver,  which  projects  within  the  hub  shell  (A)  and  operates  the  brake  (H)  in  the 
following  manner: 

Operation:  When  riding  forward,  the  sliding  clutch  sleeve  is  forced  into  gripping 
contact  with  the  corrugated  inner  surface  of  the  hub  shell.  The  entire  mechanism 
then  turns  with  the  hub  shell  and  wheel. 

When  coasting  or  retarding  the  progress  of  the  bicycle,  a  slight  backward  pressure 
of  the  feet  on  the  pedal  releases  the  clutch  sleeve  from  its  grip  on  the  hub  and  forces 
the  sleeve  into  engagement  with  the  actuator.  The  actuator  expands  the  brake  rings 
in  proportion  to  the  back  pedal  pressure  applied.  The  rings  grip  the  inner  wall  of 
the  brake  end  or  drum  of  the  hub  and  the  forward  movement  of  the  wheel  is  checked 
or  brought  to  a  halt,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  rider. 

To  resume  riding,  the  back  pressure  is  released  by  simply  pedaling  forward. 

DESCRIPTION   AND    OPERATION. 

The  1912  model  of  New  Departure  internal  expanding  band  coaster  brake  has 
been  improved  by  making  several  parts  stronger,  principally  the  brake  lever  and 
actuator. 

The  brake  band  circles  the  entire  brake  plate.  It  is  made  of  high  grade  tool  steel, 
specially  tempered.  The  forward  end  of  the  band  is  anchored  to  the  plate  by  a  heavy 
stud,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  band  free. 

The  lever  is  also  pivoted  to  the  brake  plate  by  a  stud.  The  jaw  of  the  lever  fits 
snug  against  the  free  end  of  the  brake  band.  The  toggle  of  the  lever  extends  down- 
ward in  half-circular  shape  for  engagement  with  the  brake  actuator. 

Upon  applying  back  pedal  pressure,  the  brake  band  is  expanded  into  contact  with 
the  brake  arum  at  all  points  of  the  circle  and  against  the  rotation  of  the  hub,  making 
it  impossible  for  the  brake  to  wind  up,  bind,  or  lock. 

The  arm  is  so  shaped  that  the  brake  may  be  mounted  on  any  make  of  motor  cycle 
without  interference  with  the  frame. 

The  new  clip  is  strongly  constructed  and  firmly  fixed  to  the  frame,  forming  a  re- 
enforced  pocket  into  which  the  brake  arm  is  easily  seated  in  such  a  way  as  to  entirely 
relieve  leverage  strains. 


SPECIALISTS    WHO    DO    NOT    SPECIALIZE    IN    PRICES. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  manufacturing  in  this  era  of  specialization  is  the  fact 

il.     Specialized  manufacture 
than  the  cost  of  making  them 


that  specialization  in  some  cases  is  more  apparent  than  real.     Specialized  manufacture 
that  does  not  produce  goods  for  the  market  at  lower  prices  th 
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without  special  equipment  is  a  pretense.  Take  the  manufacture  of  ball  and  roller 
bearings  as  an  example.  Several  concerns  make  these  exclusively,  and  presumably 
are  well  equipped  to  produce  everything  in  antifriction  bearings  needed  by  machine 
manufacturers  at  prices  lower  than  they  can  be  produced  in  a  plant  doing  a  large 
variety  of  work.  Nevertheless,  ball  and  roller  bearings  are  being  made  by  machine 
tool  builders  and  other  machinery  manufacturers  for  use  in  their  products.  Makers 
of  motor  cycles  make  their  own  roller  bearings,  using  for  the  most  part  standard  machine 
tools  equipped  with  a  few  special  jigs  and  fixtures.  It  seems  very  undesirable  to  com- 
plicate the  manufacture  of  a  complex  machine  by  making  the  roller  bearings.  Why 
is  it  necessary?  Simply  because  the  bearings  can  be  made  exactly  as  wanted  and  at 
lower  cost  than  that  at  which  they  can  be  bought  from  the  specialists. 

Is  the  cost  of  selling  ball  and  roller  bearings  so  high  that  the  advantages  incident  to 
specialized  manufacture  are  lost  when  the  maker  comes  into  competition  with  a  man- 
ufacturer who  uses  the  product  in  sufficient  quantity  to  become  a  competitor?  This 
question  is  one  that  needs  the  attention  of  those  specialists  who  apparently  don't 
specialize  except  for  customers  who  can  not  produce  for  themselves. 


[Extract  from  advertisement  of  the  Henry  &  Wright  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  Machinery, 

February,  1912.) 

1,700  SPINDLES   IN   ONE    SHOP. 

The  engravings  show  sections  of  the  drilling  department  in  one  of  the  largest  metal- 
working  plants  in  the  country  and  where  Henry  &  Wright  ball-bearing  drilling  ma- 
chines are  used  almost  exclusively. 


[Extract  from  advertisement  of  Hess-Bright  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  Machinery,  Feb- 
ruary, 1913.] 

BALL   BEARINGS   ON   PEED   SCREWS. 

The  starting  friction  of  a  ball  bearing  is  no  greater  than  its  running  friction,  and  both 
are  negligible  if  the  bearing  is  of  the  right  sort. 

On  the  feed  and  elevating  screws  of  heavy  machine  tools  this  fact  has  a  useful  appli- 
cation. 

A  heavily  loaded  table  is  hard  to  start.  When  setting  a  new  cut  or  returning  to  an 
old  one,  the  hand  feed  must  be  used.  A  plain  thrust  collar  on  the  screw  resists  turn- 
ing and  starts  with  a  jerk.  A  ball  thrust  collar  starts  smoothly  with  very  little  effort. 

The  operator  whose  machine  has  ball  thrust  collars  on  the  feed  and  elevating  screws 
will  have  his  work  ready  and  the  cut  started,  while  the  operator  with  the  plain  bear- 
ing thrusts  is  still  "monkeying.  " 

Ball  thrusts  carrying  the  arms  of  radial  drills  and  on  the  elevating  and  feed  screws 
of  large  planers  and  slab  milling  machines,  offer  the  same  important  advantage  of 
time  saving  when  starting  the  cut. 

For  ball  thrusts  that  don't  wear  out,  use  Hess-Bright  ball  bearings,  built  for  endur- 
ance. 

The  illustrations  show  vertical  and  horizontal  machines,  built  by  the  Cincinnati 
Milling  Machine  Co.  Both  are  equipped  with  Hess-Bright  ball  thrust  bearings  on 
the  vertical  and  table  feed  screws. 


[Extract  from  advertisement  of  the  American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  the  American  Machinist, 

vol.  38,  No.  5.] 

The  Lightning  Drill,  ball  bearing  throughout. 


[Extract  from  advertisement  of  Henry  &  Wright  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  Machinery,  February,  1913.] 

Modern  drilling  methods  and  Henry  &  Wright  ball-bearing  drilling  machines  are 
bracketed  together  in  the  minds  of  most  manufacturers.  In  the  plant  where  up-to- 
date  equipment  is  the  order,  where  economy  in  production  is  most  carefully  studied, 
where  high-grade  work  is  essential,  you  will  find  Henry  &  Wright  drilling  machines. 
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The  views  shown  are  from  photographs  taken  in  one  of  the  representative  plants  of 
New  England — a  shop  where  the  Henry  &  Wright  machines  are  almost  exclusively 
used  in  the  drilling  departments — used  because  of  their  ability  to  produce  the  finest 
work,  to  reach  highest  speeds,  to  stand  hard,  continuous  service,  and  to  give  full  return 
for  the  power  employed. 

These  qualities  have  always  been  characteristic  of  Henry  it  Wright  drilling  machines, 
but  in  the  later  models  they  are  accentuated  and  made  even  more  positive.  Our 
small  booklet  entitled  ''Classes  B  and  C  drilling  machines"  describes  the  latest 
improvements — let  us  mail  a  copy. 

PARAGRAPH  124. 

Hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section, 
valued  at  three  cents  per  pound  or  less,  eight  inches  or  less  in  width,  and 
less  than  three-eighths  of  one  inch  thick  and  not  thinner  than  number  ten 
wire  gauge,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  thinner  than  number  ten  wire 
gauge  and  not  thinner  than  number  twenty  wire  gauge,  four-tenths  of  one 
cent  per  pound;  thinner  than  number  twenty  wire  gauge,  six-tenths  of  one 
cent  per  pound:  Provided,  That  barrel  hoops  of  iron  or  steel,  and  hoop  or 
band  iron  or  hoop  or  band  steel  flared,  splayed,  or  punched,  with  or  without 
buckles  or  fastenings,  shall  pay  one-tenth  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  duty 
than  that  imposed  on  the  hoop  or  band  iron  or  steel  from  which  they  are  made ; 
bands  and  strips  of  steel,  exceeding  twelve  feet  in  length,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  125. 

Hoop  or  band  iron,  or  hoop  or  band  steel,  cut  to  lengths,  or  wholly  or  partly 
manufactured  into  hoops  or  ties,  coated  or  not  coated  with  paint  or  any  other 
preparation,  with  or  without  buckles  or  fastenings,  for  baling  cotton  or  any 
other  commodity,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

For  hoops  and  bands,  see  also  Lockhart  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  page  1030;  Severn  P. 
Ker,  page  1096. 

COTTON  TIES. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  T.  ROSE,  OF   THE  ATLANTA  STEEL  CO., 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ROSE.  By  the  way,  gentlemen,  if  at  any  time  you  desire  to 
ask  me  any  questions,  I  snail  be  glad  to  answer;  it  will  not  confuse  me. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  How  long  has  your  company  been  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  The  first  company — the  hoop  company — was  chartered 
in  1901. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  You  have  never  paid  a  dividend  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Not  on  the  common  stock,  and  we  had  no  preferred 
stock  until  1907. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  very  much  interested  in  those  articles  that 
were  covered  by  the  farmers'  free-list  bill.  As  stated  in  the  brief, 
those  are  practically  the  only  articles  that  we  produce  and  I  know 
that  this  committee  did  have  much  to  do  with  the  framing  of  that, 
and  if  I  had  not  really  been  assured  that  you  gentlemen  would  have  an 
interest  in  this  matter,  in  at  least  listening  to  it,  and  if  I  had  not  also 
been  assured  that  the  conditions  at  this  time  were  different  from 
what  the  conditions  were  at  the  time  that  the  free-list  bill  was 
framed,  and  if  I  had  not  every  reason  to  believe,  as  one  member 
expressed  himself,  that  he  had  secured  information  in  the  last  two 
or  three  days  that  he  did  not  have  before,  I  would  hardly  feel  like 
coming  before  you  to  argue  or  talk  with  you  about  this  proposition. 
But  it  really  does  mean  the  existence  or  nonexistence,  in  our  opinion, 
of  our  enterprise,  which  was  founded  there  in  good  faith,  and  we  are 
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supplying  our  people  down  there  with  their  wants;  we  are  supplying 
them  promptly;  we  are  building  and  growing  as  rapidly  as  we  can; 
and  we  want  you  gentlemen  to  give  this  matter  very  careful  con- 
sideration. 

In  1908  the  committee  spoke  in  no  uncertain  terms  in  favor  of 
revision  downward  and  they  did  not  succeed,  it  seems,  in  getting  a 
general  revision  downward;  but  I  know  that  you  will  all  agree  that 
on  the  steel  tariff,  with  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  it  was  a  pretty 
good  revision  downward,  and  those  articles  which  we  produce  got 
practically  their  entire  percentage  of  that  revision  downward. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Instead  of  being  pretty  good,  it  was  pretty  severe, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  pretty  severe.  It  was  very  severe 
indeed.  Now,  it  has  been  said  that  those  revisions  have  not  resulted 
in  revenue,  but  I  know  that  you  gentlemen,  after  listening  to  Mr. 
Topping  and  others  who  are  world-wide  in  their  knowledge  of  the  steel 
industry,  know  that  there  has  been  a  fair  chance  for  revenue  since  the 
enactment  of  that  bill.  Mr.  Topping  gave  you  figures  showing  where 
the  prices  of  billets  and  of  bars — and  the  last  gentleman  showed  you 
the  price  of  pig  iron  abroad — is  really  fully  as  high  as  if  not  higher  than 
it  is  here.  That  is  not  a  natural  condition,  everything  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  is  an  unusual  condition,  and  I  say  that  this  bill  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  it  would  or  would  not  produce 
revenue.  We  in  the  South  have  great  confidence  in  the  future  and 
have  great  confidence  in  the  coming  administration,  and  it  did  me 
personally  a  great  deal  of  good  to  read  President  Elect  Wilson's 
remarks  in  Chicago,  wherein  he  said  that  all  he  wanted,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  was  keen  competition  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  indus- 
tries. Gentlemen,  if  I  am  unable  to  show  you  that  there  is  keen  com- 
petition in  the  articles  that  we  produce  there  and  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  put  on  the  free  list,  then  I  have  entirely  failed  of  using  the 
facts  that  are  before  me  in  trying  to  do  that — if  you  want  the 
information. 

We  have  read  a  great  deal  in  that  portion  of  the  recent  platform  in 
which  it  is  said  "  We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxation  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  business  of  the  country,"  and  so  on.  I 
will  not  read  all  of  that,  but  it  winds  up  by  saying: 

.  We  favor  the  ultimate  abandonment  by  legislation  that  will  not  injure  nor  destroy 
legitimate  investment. 

And  if  we  can  have  that,  gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  be  entirely 
satisfied. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  If  you  have  any  less  tariff  than  you  have  now,  will 
you  be  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Congressman,  we  believe  that  we  could  not  get  along, 
and  just  a  little  bit  further  on  I  hope  to  make  that  especially  clear 
as  to  why  we  believe  that. 

The  first  article  that  I  wish  to  consider  that  we  produce,  and  which 
is  on  the  free  list,  is  cotton  ties.  Mr.  Ker  in  his  remarks  went  some- 
what into  the  cotton-tie  condition,  but  I  should  like  your  indulgence 
to  go  into  that  a  little  more  in  detail.  As  he  told  you,  a  cotton  tie  is 
a  strip  of  steel  fifteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide  by  20  gauge  in  thick- 
ness. They  are  put  up  30  in  a  bundle,  11£  feet  long,  weighing  45 
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Eounds.  The  buckles  are  put  on  and  three  bands  are  put  on  the 
undle,  and  then  the  bundle  is  dipped.  Cotton  ties  are  a  standard 
product,  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  of  the  tie  is  concerned.  The 
operation  is  standard,  but  cotton  ties  are  a  very  seasonable  article 
when  it  comes  to  shipment.  The  cotton  ties  for  the  entire  cotton 
crop  of  the  South  are  snipped  in  from  three  to  four  months  and  during 
the  remaining  portion  01  the  year  they  have  to  be  stored  away,  put 
hi  the  warehouse.  We  produce  approximately,  say,  400,000  bundles 
of  cotton  ties.  We  shipped  out  last  July  in  the  one  month  approxi- 
mately 200,000  bundles  of  those  ties.  We  had  been  making  them 
up  beforehand  hi  order  to  have  them  to  ship  out  when  the  people 
wanted  them.  The  effect  of  putting  cotton  ties  on  the  free  list  might 
not  result  necessarily  in  great  importation  of  ties.  That  is  really  not 
the  worst  feature  of  it.  If  you  please,  gentlemen,  the  worst  feature 
of  that  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  matter.  For  instance,  we  do  not 
know  now  what  we  are  going  to  ask  for  cotton  ties,  because  nobody 
wants  cotton  ties,  nobody  would  buy  cotton  ties  if  you  would  offer 
them  at  practically  any  price.  As  a  result  we  have  to  wait  until  the 
cotton  is  planted  and,  if  possible,  until  some  prospect  of  the  acreage 
and  maybe  of  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  known  before  our  customers 
will  buy  cotton  ties,  which  is  usually  some  tune  in  May  or  in  the  early 
part  of  June;  we  then  make  a  price  on  ties  and  they  begin  to  move; 
not  then,  but  soon  after  then.  If  our  directors  could  not  have  any 
assurance,  any  reasonable  assurance,  on  this  matter  except  at  the 
time  they  got  ready  to  make  a  price  and  ship  those  ties,  then  foreign 
producing  countries  would  be  flooding  this  country  with  those  ties; 
they  would  hesitate  in  letting  us  make  up  the  ties  and  have  them 
ready  for  shipment  when  they  are  wanted. 

I  might  just  relate  to  you  some  facts  and  you  can  draw  your  con- 
clusions from  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  tune,  one  year,  any- 
way, when  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  operation,  the  price  of  cotton  ties 
advanced,  I  think,  from  about  90  cents  per  bundle  to  $1.40  during  the 
season.  That  was  before  my  day  in  the  cotton-tie  business.  Now,  I 
will  relate  something  to  you,  though,  with  which  I  am  familiar.  This 
last  year — about  a  year  ago  now  or  a  little  later — there  was  con- 
siderable agitation  about  what  would  be  the  effect  in  case  cotton 
ties  went  on  the  free  list.  Would  the  European  nations  dump  them 
in  here  ?  That  was  talked  quite  a  good  deal.  This  is  the  first  year 
since  I  have  been  selling  cotton  ties — which  is  within  this  particular 
end  of  the  steel  business  about  six  years — this  is  the  first  year  there 
has  been  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  ties.  The  nominal  price 
was  68  cents,  Pittsburgh,  and  91  cents  at  Texas  common  points. 
The  price  of  cotton  ties  in  October  of  this  year  was  $1.55,  Texas 
common  points.  Mr.  Ker  told  in  his  remarks  that  he  did  not  make 
cotton  ties,  because  the  price  was  so  low  he  did  not  care  to  make 
them.  I  do  not  know  why  some  of  the  other  producers  did  not 
make  more  ties,  but  I  do  know  we  did  not  want  on  hand  on  the  1st 
of  July  more  than  about  200,000  bundles  of  ties.  We  did  not  know 
what  might  happen  and  we  did  not  care  to  have  a  large  stock;  we 
knew  we  were  goingfto  be  able  to  sell  probably  one-half  of  our  usual 
output  and  that  those  ties  would  be  shipped  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  realizing  that  foreign  ties  could  not  come  in  to  supply 
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the  first  cotton  demands,  but  we  did  not  care  to  have  on  hand  an 
excess  of  ties  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The  result  of  that 
uncertainty  of  the  matter  was  that  the  producers  of  cotton  in  the 
South  necessarily  probably  paid  an  average  of  12  or  15  cents  a  bundle 
more  for  cotton  ties  than  they  would  have  paid  if  conditions  had 
been  normal — if  prices  had  been  reasonable  and  if  the  manufacturers 
of  cotton  ties  had  made  the  usual  number  of  ties  that  they  make. 

Mr.  PALMER.  May  I  ask  you  just  one  question  ?  Can  you  tell  me, 
in  round  figures,  what  the  total  production  of  cotton  ties  is  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Of  new  ties,  about  2,400,000. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  does  that  total  in  dollars  and  cents,  ap- 
proximately ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  At  68  cents  or  70  cents  a  bundle,  that  would  be  some- 
thing over  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Last  year  there  were  about  $500  worth  imported, 
were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  No,  more  than  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  About  $567  worth  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Was  that  all  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  what  the  statistics  show,  so  it  was  practically 
nonimpprtant,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Early  market  cotton  ties  are  used  in  the  Southern 
States  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  nowhere  else  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  There  is  not  anybody,  then,  engaged  in  the  business 
anywhere  other  than  in  this  country  making  cotton  ties,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  cotton  ties 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  hi  the  world  do  they  sell  them  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  In  the  South  at  times.  There  were  some  shipped  in  last 
year. 

Mr.  PALMER.  $567  worth. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  think  probably  you  are  just  a  little  mistaken  on  that 
amount,  but  it  is  a  very  small  amount,  I  will  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  statistics  I  have  show  imports  of  54,939  pounds, 
valued  at  $567  in  1911;  in  1910  the  imports  were  valued  at  $9,389; 
in  1905  they  were  $7,136.  That  practically  means  there  are  no 
importations  of  cotton  ties  into  this  country,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  That  is  practically  true. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And,  it  being  true,  all  the  cotton  ties,  practically,  in 
the  world  being  used  in  the  Southern  States,  then  it  must  also  be  true 
there  is  not  anybody  in  foreign  countries  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  ties  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  They  only  manufacture  them,  Mr.  Palmer,  when  they 
can  manufacture  them  to  advantage  and  ship  them  over  here.  Now, 
last  year  and  the  year  before  and  the  year  before  that,  when  the  de- 
preciations here  and  prices  of  ties  were  low,  naturally  European  ties 
would  not  be  shipped  into  this  country. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  industry  is  over  there,  even 
if  they  have  not  sold  any  for  many  years  past  ? 
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Mr.  KOSE.  Not  only  that,  but  the  same  mill  in  which  we  make 
cotton  ties  we  make  cut  hoops  for  barrel  purposes;  the  same  8,  9,  or 
10  inch  mill  that  makes  hoops  also  make  cotton  ties.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  change  your  finishing  pads,  and  the  mill  then  that  will  pro- 
duce hoops  will  also  produce  cotton  ties. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  to  put  these  buckles  on  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Those  buckles  are  put  on  at  the  time  they  are  bundled. 
That  is  a  very  easy  matter;  and  then,  by  the  way,  the  English  mills 
make,  so  far  as  I  know,  practically  all  the  ties  for  the  Egyptian  cotton, 
so  they  are  familiar  with  the  making  of  cotton  ties,  with  the  bundling 
of  the  ties,  and  with  the  putting  on  of  the  buckles  as  we  do  here. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Is  the  Egyptian  cotton  done  up  in  bales  like  ours, 
with  ties  around  them? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  the  Indian  cotton  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  about  the  Egyptian 
custom  because  we  buy  the  ties  back  for  melting  purposes  from  some 
of  the  cotton  mills  that  import  that  Egyptian  cotton.  I  have  never 
seen  a  bale  of  Egyptian  cotton. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  But  there  never  is  a  regular  manufacture  of  cotton 
ties  abroad,  such  as  ours  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Oh,  yes;  they  manufacture  them  there. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Palmer  evidently  did  not  understand  that 
statement. 

Mr.  ROSE.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Ker  just  confirms  the  information  I  have 
here,  that  in  1912,  while  it  amounts  to  but  very  little — 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  I  gave  1911. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Importations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  quan- 
tity, 826,762  pounds;  total  value,  $15,094;  duty  of  $2,480,  and  the 
unit  price  on  that  was  0.018  per  pound,  where  as  our  sale  price,  a 
45-pound  bundle  selling  for  68  cents,  was  0.0151,  so  the  reason  they 
were  not  imported  was  because  our  price  here  was  actually  below  the 
price  abroad.  Now,  as  I  say,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that  they  are 
imported — 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  Of  course  you  would  not  be  afraid  of 
them  if  that  condition  continues  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  No,  sir;  we  would  not,  but  what  I  especially  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention — and  this  is  going  to  apply  also,  gentlemen, 
on  the  nails  and  wire  portion,  inasmuch  as  we  would  be  in  the  same 
position  if  you  should  put  nails  and  wire  on  the  free  list,  or  about  the 
same  as  if  you  put  cotton  ties  on  the  free  list — so  far  as  I  know  it  has 
never  been  tried  out  to  put  one  article  or  two  or  three  articles  of  that 
kind  on  the  free  list  and  leave  the  others  on  the  dutiable  list.  As  we 
view  this,  and  if  we  are  wrong  we  wish  you  to  call  our  attention  to  it, 
because  we  are  looking  for  something  that  is  right,  if  you  leave  the 
other  steel  articles,  especially  hoops — and  we  are  producers  of  hoops — 
on  the  dutiable  list  and  put  cotton  ties  on  the  free  list;  leave  bars  on 
the  dutiable  list  and  leave  all  the  other  steel  products  on  the  dutiable 
list,  the  minute  that  there  is  a  reaction  in  a  foreign  country  it  does  not 
mean  that  all  of  the  steel  articles  and  all  of  the  steel  producers  are 
going  to  suffer  alike,  because  we  all  go  along  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  most  profit,  and  the  foreign  producer,  instead  of  producing  bars 
and  hoops  and  other  material  on  which  he  will  have  to  pay  a  duty  and 
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which  would  cost  him  no  more  proportionally  to  produce,  will  imme- 
diately divert  all  of  his  attention  to  the  production  of  those  articles  on 
which  there  is  no  duty,  and  it  is  no  imaginary  thing  when  I  say  to  you 
that  any  mill  which  will  produce  hoops  and,  in  fact,  that  will  produce 
light  bands,  will  also  produce  cotton  ties,  with  the  result  that  we  are 
going  to  get  instantly  the  overflow  of  the  European  market  into  our 
cotton  ties,  because  they  wrill  not  make  these  other  articles  as  long  as 
they  can  make  an  article  that  will  come  in  here  free  of  duty.  Is  that 
not  true  ?  And  we  view  it  with  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

There  just  comes  to  me  a  comparison,  which  maybe  should  not  be 
made,  but  we  look  at  this  question  of  putting  our  articles  on  the  free 
list  and  the  others  on  the  dutiable  list  much  as  it  would  be  if  the 
Government  should  build  a  battleship  and  should  put  armor  plate  on 
the  ship  at  all  points  and  in  all  places  except  one  place,  and  it  should 
be  advertised  to  the  world  that  that  ship  was  built  in  that  way  and 
that  there  was  one  point  in  that  ship — and  locating  the  point  defi- 
nitely— where  there  was  no  armor  plate.  It  is  evident  that  in  case 
of  war  foreign  vessels  would  immediately  seek  that  point  where  there 
was  no  armor  plate  and  shoot  at  it  first  and  all  the  time.  And  we  feel 
that  way  about  our  product. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  think  you  would  be  the  heel  of  Achilles  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Do  you  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say,  but 
there  is  a  condition  here  in  Washington  that  you  have  not  yet  adverted 
to.  There  is  a  large  group  of  Representatives  in  Congress  from  the 
Southern  States,  all  of  \vhom  insist  that  cotton  ties  ought  to  be  on  the 
free  list. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Palmer,  may  I  interpose  right  there  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  believe  that,  but  I  tell  you  that  those  gentlemen 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  Amongst  whom  the  most  vociferous  of 
whom  is  the  Georgia  Representative. 

Mr.  ROSE.  They  lack,  I  believe,  the  information  that  this  commit- 
tee has  received  in  the  last  few  days  on  this  steel  proposition,  and  I 
know  that  you  gentlemen  will  agree  with  me  that  men  sometimes  do 
not  know  exactly  what  they  want  when  their  knowledge  in  that  par- 
ticular line  is  limited.  Now,  just  to  illustrate  that 

Mr.  FORDNET.  Your  greatest  opposition  is  from  the  very  men  you 
have  elected  and  sent  up  here. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Fordney,  you  will  have  to  excuse  me  from  discuss- 
ing that. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Pardon  me.     I  mean  it  good  naturedly. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  appreciate  that.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Palmer's  question. 
The  average  producer  of  cotton  in  the  South,  and  I  have  this  from  one 
of  our  Georgia  Congressmen,  produces  probably  about  three  bales  of 
cotton.  Now,  that  is  the  average.  That  would  mean,  with  a 
15,000,000-bale  crop,  that  there  would  be  5,000,000  producers,  and  I 
presume  that  is  about  right.  Now  the  tariff  on  the  ties  on  a  bale  of 
cotton  amounts  to  approximately  8  cents,  it  being  2.7  cents  per  bale. 
On  the  three  bales,  I  mean,  it  would  be  about  8  cents.  Do  you,  I 
must  not  ask  you  questions,  but  I  am  satisfied  if  our  Georgia  Con- 
gressmen, who  think  they  are  serving  their  constituency,  could  know 
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that  that  is  all  that  it  really  amounts  to,  8  cents  per  producer,  and 
that  if  they  could  have  seen  what  I  saw  last  fall  repeatedly,  and  for 
which  we  were  more  or  less  to  blame,  because  we  were  unable  to 
deliver  the  ties,  to  see  wagon  load  after  wagon  load  go  to  the  gins  to 
have  their  cotton  ginned,  stand  there  for  two  or  three  hours  ana  turn 
around  and  take  their  cotton  back  home  and  wait  until  some  future 
time  to  bring  it  back  to  the  gin  to  have  it  ginned,  and  then  to  think 
.that  was  all  done  for  the  matter  of  7  cents,  I  am  satisfied  they  would 
change  their  views  on  that  question.  Now,  they  evidently  think  that 
is  the  best  thing  to  do;  but  remember,  gentlemen,  that  they  are  not 
paying  that  7  cents,  because  the  price  that  they  bought  at  this  year 
was  less  by  considerable  than  they  could  have  bought  for  if  there 
had  been  free  and  open  competition  on  cotton  ties  in  this  country. 
Then  there  is  a  question  about  who  pays  for  the  cotton  ties  on  a  bale 
of  cotton,  anyway;  whether  the  producer  of  the  cotton  or  the  user 
of  the  cotton  pays  for  the  cotton  ties.  We  will  not  enter  into  the 
argument  in  regard  to  that,  but  if  you  will  assume  for  a  minute  that 
the  consumer  of  the  cotton  pays  for  the  cotton  ties,  then  there  are  9 
pounds  of  cotton  ties  on  a  bale,  and  if  he  pays  1£  or  If  cents  for  it  and 
he  sells  it  at  14  cents,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied,  even  if  there  were  a  little 
tariff  on  the  ties. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  the  argument  I  used  with  Mr.  Topping  the 
other  night  about  f  erromanganese,  but  it  did  not  appeal  to  him. 

Mr.  ROSE.  As  I  remarked,  we  are  in  the  position  that  Mr.  Wilson 
says  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  American  manufacturer  put  in,  and 
that  is,  in  honest  competition.  There  is  absolutely  no  agreement, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  kind  so  far  as  I  know,  and  we  are  the 
second  largest  cotton-tie  producers,  whereby  the  quantity  that  is  to 
be  produced  or  the  price,  or  anything  else  enters  into  the  question  of 
cotton  ties.  I  assume  that  what  Mr.  Wilson  meant  anyway,  was 
that  if  Americans  are  really  in  honest,  keen  competition  witn  each 
other,  that  the  price  will  be  as  cheap  as  it  can  possibly  be  produced 
hi  this  country,  and  as  long  as  we  are  actually  competing  with  each 
other  with  American  labor  and  paying  the  American  wage,  that  the 
American  people  should  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  that  it  cost  to 
produce  the  goods,  as  long  as  they  are  getting  a  square  deal.  I  hope 
that  is  what  ne  meant,  and  that  is  the  position  we  are  in  hi  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  ties. 

In  connection  with  the  cotton  ties  there  is  one  more  matter  I  wish 
to  mention,  which  is  really  important,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
freights.  As  I  said  to  you,  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  ties,  inas- 
much as  they  are  a  standard  article  and  can  be  shipped  as  they  are 
made  and  stored  at  the  port  points,  they  are  not  seasonable  so  far  as 
production  is  concerned,  only  so  far  as  the  sale  is  concerned,  and  they 
can  deliver  those  ties  at  our  port  points  at  a  less  freight  rate  from  the 
German  mills,  so  I  am  advised,  than  we  can  deliver  them  at  those 
port  points  from  our  mills.  Not  only  is  that  true  of  the  port  points, 
but  it  is  also  true  of  the  Mississippi  River  points. 

Mr.  DIXON.  They  have  never  had  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Yes,  sir,  they  do  do  that.  There  is  never  a  year  there 
are  not  foreign-made  ties  marketed  out  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
There  have  been  some  this  year.  The  reason  for  that  is  those  ties 
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are  bought  early  in  the  season,  usually,  and  there  are  always  those 
cotton-tie  buyers  who  want  to  say  to  the  domestic  manufacturers: 
"We  have  already  bought  our  ties  from  abroad,"  with  the  idea, 
probably,  of  getting  some  advantage  of  price  in  that  way.  As  yet 
we  have  not  that  condition  referred  to  by  Mr.  Morrison  in  connection 
with  the  shipment  direct  from  the  foreign  producer  through  to  the 
American  consumer,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  on  a  great  many  articles,  as 
you  gentlemen  either  know  or  will  find  by  investigation",  that  there 
are  rates  made,  through  rates  from  the  foreign  ports  to  the  point  of 
consumption,  that  are  really  below  the  freight  from  the  port  points 
to  the  point  of  consumption  in  the  interior.  Of  course,  if  there  were 
to  be  large  quantities  imported  it  is  probable  that  a  rate  of  that  kind 
would  be  reached  with  an  agreement  between  these  steamship  com- 
panies and  the  railroad  companies,  and  then,  of  course,  they  would  not 
only  take  our  seaport  towns  and  our  Mississippi  River  points,  but 
they  would  also  come  to  our  interior  points,  and  it  is  a  very  serious 
proposition  to  us. 

What  I  have  said  in  connection  with  cotton  ties  is  largely  true  with 
regard  to  nails  and  wire,  which  we  produce  and  which  constitute 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  our  output.  Foreign  producers  have 
already  invacled  the  Pacific  coast  with  those  products,  which  you 
gentlemen  probably  know.  Nails  and  wire  are  not  seasonable  in  the 
way  of  cotton  ties,  and  therefore  they  can  arrange  a  standard  shipping 
amount  and  ship  it,  say,  monthly,  from  foreign  ports  to  our  ports,  and 
hi  that  way  make  it  a  staple  business,  moving  it  without  large  ware- 
houses, but  which  they  can  not  do  with  ties.  It  is  therefore  easier  for 
them  to  market  nails  and  wire,  if  put  on  the  free  list,  than  to  market 
cotton  ties.  As  said  by  others  to-day,  nails  and  wire  are  made  on 
American  machines;  are  made  at  the  same  rate  as  we  make  them. 
The  foreign  wage  is  SI. 15  per  day  and  ours  is  $2.55,  and  their  one  man 
produces  just  as  many  nails  and  just  as  much  wire  per  day  as  our  man; 
and,  just  in  that  connection,  gentlemen,  let  me  suggest  this:  You  are 
leaving  on  the  dutiable  list  rails  and  structural  steel,  of  which  one 
gentleman  who  testified  here  said  he  understood  that  25  men  produced 
1 ,000  tons  a  day.  I  did  not  know  they  produced  that  much,  because 
that  would  be  40  tons  a  day  per  man.  I  presumed  that  the  produc- 
tion per  man  per  day  of  those  large  products  would  be  probably  20 
tons. 

In  the  making  of  cotton  ties  we  employed,  approximately,  120  men 
at  that  mill  and  we  produced,  approximately,  60  tons  per  clay,  which 
means  that  the  production  per  man  per  day  is  about  1,000  pounds. 
Now,  if  you  are  going  to  leave  rails  on  the  dutiable  list  and  structural 
steel  on  the  dutiable  list,  where  the  production  per  man  is  20  tons  per 
day,  we  will  say,  if  the  basis  for  the  tariff  is  the  difference  between  the 
latior  cost,  then  how  can  you  put  on  the  free  list  an  article  where  it 
takes  40  men  to  produce  as  much  in  one  day  as  it  does  1  man  of  the 
article  that  you  are  leaving  on  the  dutiable  list?  Practically  the 
same  is  true  of  nails  and  wire  that  is  true  of  cotton  ties. 

Field  fencing  is  another  product  which  you  have  suggested  to  put 
on  the  free  list,  and  what  1  have  said  as  to  nails  and  wire  will  apply 
largely  to  field  fencing,  and  I  know  you  gentlemen  are  in  a  hurry 
and  I  am  not  going  into  detail  on  this  unless  there  are  some  questions 
you  desire  to  ask. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Does  protection  have  anything  to  do  with  the  value 
of  wire  f  encing  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DLXON.  Nothing  at  all  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Not  to  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  DIXON.  How  about  the  wire  nails  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  No,  sir;  not  to  amount  to  anything,  except  on  the 
Pacific  coast  at  this  time,  because  nails  have  been  absolutely  below 
cost  of  production  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Then,  in  what  way  would  you  be  injured  by  putting 
them  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Just  that  uncertainty  of  them  using  this  as  a  market 
at  a  tune  when  they  had  a  surplus  over  there,  which  they  have  not 
had  under  the  operation  of  the  JPayne-Aldrich  bill. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Within  the  last  four  years,  then,  you  would  not  have 
been  injured  by  wire  fencing  and  wire  nails  being  put  on  the  free 
list,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  DIXON.  And  your  only  objection  is  a  fear  that  conditions  may 
change  that  will  affect  you  ? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Not  only  a  fear,  but  if  history  repeats  itself  thev  could 
come  in  here,  especially  if  you  leave  the  other  articles  on  the  dutiable 
list,  and  center  the  foreign  production  upon  these  articles  that  you 
are  proposing  to  put  on  the  free  list.  It  will  practically  turn  the 
market  for  those  free-list  articlas  over  to  the  foreign  producer,  as  soon 
as  he  reaches  the  point  where  his  own  country  does  not  take  up  his 
production. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  gentlemen?  If 
not,  we  thank  you,  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Rose  also  filed  the  following  brief  on  behalf  of  the  Atlanta 
Steel  Co. : 

Hoops  and  bands,  cotton  ties,  bars,  steel  wire,  barbed  wire,  woven-wire  fence,  wire 

staples,  wire  nails,  spikes. 

ATLANTA,  GA.,  January  9,  19 IS. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  response  to  your  general  announcement  that  on  January  10,  1913, 
Schedule  C  would  come  up  for  hearing  preparatory  to  the  drafting  of  a  new  tariff 
bill  to  supplant  the  present  so-called  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  fully  realizing  that  by 
comparison  our  company  is  small,  we  want  a  chance  to  become  larger  as  the  South 
develops,  and  submit  the  following  for  your  consideration. 

The  Atlanta  Steel  Hoop  Co.  was  chartered  in  1901,  it  being  a  small  finishing  mill, 
without  furnaces,  and  buying  its  billets  from  the  North.  In  1905  a  new  charter 
was  secured  in  the  name  of  the  Atlanta  Steel  Co.,  all  of  the  stock  being  purchased 
in  Georgia  and  adjoining  States,  at  which  time  open-hearth  furnaces  were  put  in 
and  the  company  greatly  enlarged,  but  there  was  not  then  and  is  not  now  a  single 
dollar's  worth  of  the  capital  stock  that  does  not  represent  actual  money  invested—- 
in fact,  the  capital  stock  is  below  the  actual  cost  of  the  property,  but  even  with  aa 
clean  an  investment  as  we  have,  our  company  has  never  paid  a  dividend  on  its  com- 
mon stock. 

We  produce  approximately  50,000  tons  of  finished  material  a  year,  our  principal 
products  being  cotton  ties,  hoops,  wire  nails,  market  wire,  barbed  wire,  woven  wire 
fence,  bars,  a^d  railroad  spikes.  We  employ  about  900  men  directly  and  several 
hundred  additional  men  indirectly,  our  pay  rolls  averaging  about  $1,600  per  day. 
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For  the  operation  of  our  open-hearth  furnaces  we  buy  basic  pig  iron  from  the  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  district,  our  melting  steel  from  the  small  scrap  dealers  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  our  marble  spalls  (scrap)  for  flux 
from  the  various  marble  finishing  works  in  Georgia,  thus  enabling  them  to  dispose  of  a 
waste  material  at  a  profit  which  otherwise  would  have  no  value,  and  our  coal  from 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  In  other  words,  the  raw  materials  that  we  use 
and  the  labor  that  we  employ  are  practically  all  from  the  Southern  States,  and  legis- 
lation that  would  adversely  affect  our  enterprise  would  not  only  affect  our  invest- 
ment, but  would  seriously  affect  the  prices  that  the  accumulators  and  producers  of 
these  materials  could  get  if  they  were  again  obliged  to  ship  the  material  North  as  in 
former  years,  if,  in  fact,  it  would  be  possible  to  ship  at  all  at  a  profit;  and  also  would 
affect  the  labor,  a  good  portion  of  which  is  now  receiving  much  higher  wages  than  they 
could  get  for  performing  any  other  duties  in  other  lines  of  work,  they  having  become 
more  or  less  skilled  in  their  present  work. 

In  preparing  these  remarks  we  have  in  mind  the  free-list  bill  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  its  last  session,  and  which  included  practically  all  of  the  products 
that  we  manufacture,  and  desire  to  state  that  it  is  our  belief  that  should  a  similar  bill 
become  a  law  it  would  force  us  to  suspend  operations.  From  the  list  of  products 
mentioned  above  you  will  notice  that  we  are  producing  those  finished-steel  articles 
for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  our  territory,  and  should  legislation  be  enacted  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  operate  at  a  profit  we  know  of  no  other  use  that  could 
be  made  of  our  mill,  as  the  South  has  not  yet  reached  the  position  of  the  North  in  the 
consuming  of  special  steel  articles,  and  we  still  have  to  rely  upon  the  purchase  of 
what  would  be  called  the  farming  community  for  the  operation  of  our  plant,  and  should 
these  articles  be  put  on  the  free  list,  as  stated  above,  we  believe  that  we  would  be 
forced  to  suspend  operations.  We  are  in  shape  to  compete  with  other  mills  making 
similar  products  but  located  outside  of  our  territory  and  having  to  pay  approximately 
the  same  wages  that  we  pay,  as  we  have  some  freight  advantages  over  other  domestic 
mills,  thus  feeling  fortified  as  far  as  natural  causes  are  concerned,  and  it  was  upon  this 
assumption  that  our  enterprise  was  financed,  and  has  been  operated  up  to  this  time 
without  profit  to  the  common  stockholders.  We  have  always  assumed  that  should 
any  artificial  rar.Fos  arise,  such  as  tariff  reduction,  the  basis  of  protection  would  at 
least  be  the  difference  between  our  labor  and  transportation  costs  and  the  labor  and 
transportation  costs  in  foreign  countries.  Feeling  secure  in  this  assumption,  labor 
being  a  large  item  in  our  cost  of  production,  we  have  never  considered  the  advisability 
of  putting  in  mills  for  the  rolling  of  heavy  material  where  the  tonnage  per  man  per 
day  would  be  large,  as  material  of  that  nature  would  need  very  little  protection,  the 
labor  cost  being  relatively  small  in  comparison  with  our  products. 

Germany  realizes  that  her  very  life  depends  on  her  ability  to  give  employment  to 
her  workmen  in  producing  material  for  export  purposes,  and  as  she  owns  her  own  rail- 
roads, her  transportation  charges  on  export  material  from  interior  points  to  port 
points  is  nominal.  From  information  obtained  a  year  ago  it  was  said  that  the  same 
products  we  produce  could  be  produced  in  Germany,  shipped  by  Government-owned 
railroads  to  German  ports,  there  loaded  in  vessels  and  transported  to  our  South  Atlantic 
seaports — Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Jacksonville — for  approximately  $2  per  ton. 
To  deliver  this  same  material  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  these  points  the  cost 
would  be  approximately  $4.80  per  gross  ton,  and  for  delivery  from  our  mill  to  these 
points  approximately  $2.50  per  gross  ton.  You  will  therefore  see  that  to  open  this 
territory  to  anything  like  free  competition  with  foreign  producers  our  investment,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  would  be  wiped  out,  our  labor  would  have  to  seek  employment  in 
other  lines  and  accept  wages  much  lower  than  they  are  now  getting  on  account  of  their 
proficiency  in  their  present  positions.  Sellers  of  raw  and  semifinished  material 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  our  products  would  have  to  seek  a  market  in  the 
North  at  a  great  sacrifice  in  price,  and  consumers  would  have  to  suffer  the  uncertainties 
and  delays  necessary  in  the  securing  of  foreign  materials,  both  of  which  are  expensive 
and  tend  to  discourage  development.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
South  is  now  advancing  so  rapidly  is  because  each  year  more  and  more  of  the  materials 
entering  into  its  structural  upbuilding,  as  well  as  implements  used  in  the  tilling  of  the 
soil,  are  produced  close  at  home,  where  prompt  delivery  can  be  made  and  long, 
expensive  delays  avoided.  The  North  has  had  these  advantages  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  in  consequence  its  development  preceded  ours,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tha't 
now  just  when  the  South  is  reaching  its  logical  and  legitimate  standard  of  development 
no  legislation  will  be  enacted  materially  different  from  the  basis  on  which  this  great 
development  was  founded,  thus  wiping  out  legitimate  investment,  force  labor  out  of 
employment,  reduce  its  capacity  to  purchase  products  of  the  farm,  and  in  general  dis- 
turb a  condition  which  is  not  now  remunerative  to  the  investor,  but  who  still  has  the 
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(satisfaction  of  knowing  that  by  his  efforts  and  capital  labor  is  being  employed  at  good 
wages,  consumptive  capacity  is  increasing  under  our  present  tariff  duties,  and  we  can 
still  have  hope  that  even  with  the  present  protection  the  time  may  come  when  our 
investment  can  earn  dividends. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  materially  reduced  duties  on  all  of  the  products  that  we 
manufacture.  Prices  are  now  so  low  that  we  did  not  earn  a  dividend  on  our  pre- 
ferred stock  during  the  first  half  of  1912.  If  this  condition  had  been  peculiar  to  our 
mill  only  we  might  have  considered  the  advisability  of  closing  our  plant  but  as  most 
other  steel  mills  found  themselves  in  the  same  position  as  ours  and  realizing  that  this 
condition  was  the  result  of  natural  causes  we  continued  to  operate  but  should  still 
further  reductions  in  the  tariff  allow  foreign  producers  operating  under  less  cost  of 
production  and  transportation  to  put  their  products  into  our  market  below  our  cost 
of  production,  the  cause  being  artificial  (reduction  or  elimination  of  duties)  rather 
than  natural  causes  I  believe  that  it  would  be  the  disposition  of  our  directors  and 
stockholders  to  suspend  operation  until  such  time  as  this  artificial  cause  would  be 
removed  by  a  restoration  of  sufficient  duty  to  enable  us  to  produce  our  products  on 
an  equal  basis,  everything  considered,  with  foreign  producers. 

As  the  present  law  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time  and  as  Schedule  C  was 
reduced  downward  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  we  hope  that  your 
honorable  committee  will  at  least  allow  the  present  duties  to  remain  on  the  products 
mentioned  herein. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ATLANTA  STEEL  Co., 

J.  T.  ROSE,  Second  Vice  President. 

BRIEF  OF  C.  J.  SEARLES  &  CO.,  VICKSBURG,  MISS. 

VICKSBURG,  Miss.,  January  29,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  have  been  very  much  amused  at  some  of  the  testimony  given  before 
your  committee  by  the  steel  people. 

I  will  just  take  one  item,  say,  Arrow  cotton  ties. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  absolutely  dominate  this  Mississippi  Valley 
section.  They  ship  the  ties  here  from  Pittsburgh  by  barge,  the  freight  rate  being 
about  17  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  rail  rate  is  22  cents  per  100  pounds.  Of  course 
insurance  must  be  added  to  the  barge  rate. 

I  have  tried  for  years  to  get  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  steel  concerns  to  come  in  here 
with  ties,  but  they  dare  not  do  it,  although  they  have  a  freight  rate  about  half  what 
the  Pittsburgh  rate  is. 

We  have  also  tried' to  get  the  Atlanta  people  to  come  in  here,  but  they  won't  name  a 
decent  price.  They  are  scared  of  the  Steel  Trust. 

We  were  some  years  ago  the  largest  handlers  of  bagging  and  ties  in  this  section'  but 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  business  by  the  bagging  and  tie  trusts.  Between  the 
trusts  and  the  damnable  rebate  system  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  it  is  all  we  have 
been  able  to  do  to  keep  out  of  the  bankruptcy  court. 

Keep  after  them  and  give  we  independent  people  a  dog's  chance  to  make  a  decent 
living. 

Very  truly,  yours,  C.  J.  SEARLES  &  Co. 

HOOPS,  BANDS,  ETC. 

TESTIMONY  OF  S.  P.  KER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SHARON  STEEL 
HOOP  CO.,  SHARON,  PA, 

The  witness  is  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  KER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  speak 
to  paragraphs  124,  125,  and  128  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  I  rep- 
resent a  small  independent  steel  company.  I  use  the  word  "hide- 
pendent"  to  indicate  it  as  being  entirely  independent  not  only  from 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  but  from  any  consolidation  or 
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rolling  together  of  any  interests  whatsoever.  Our  plant  was  estab- 
lished in  1901  as  a  very  small  plant  and  manufactures  exclusively 
hoops,  bands,  and  cotton  ties.  We  have  produced  during  this  year 
just  closed  slightly  more  than  118,000  tons  of  these  products. 

We  have  produced  this  year  slightly  more  than  100,000  tons  from 
three-eighths  inch  wide  down  to  23  wire  gauge,  and  up  to  15  inches 
in  width,  the  gauge  being  controlled  somewhat  by  the  width.  That 
is,  we  do  not  make  f  by  23  gauge;  we  make  £  inch  and  £•  inch  by  23 
gauge.  We  do  not  make  15  inches  \vide  by  23  gauge;  we  make  15 
inches  wide  by  12  gauge.  As  the  width  increases  it  is  impossible  to 
roll  extremely  wide  bars  in  these  light  gauges.  We  roll  from  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide  down  to  18  gauge  commonly.  The  major 
portion  of  our  light  gauges  will  run  from  16  to  21  gauges,  inclusive. 
In  this  sort  of  material  there  is  a  great  deal  more  labor  than  in  ordinary 
structural  steel,  sheet  bars,  or  rolled  shapes,  or  any  other  of  those 
forms  made  on  high-speed  mechanical  mills. 

Two  of  our  mills  are  semimechanical.  The  classification — and  I 
will  have  to  ask  your  indulgence  to  a  limited  degree,  as  I  am  unable 
to  read  printed  or  written  matter  because  of  physical  disabilities — 
the  present  paragraph  covering  hoops,  bands,  and  strips  of  iron  or 
steel  generally  (paragraph  124  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill)  described 
this  as  being  8  inches  and  narrower.  In  the  brief  which  I  have  filed 
with  the  committee  I  suggest  the  changing  of  the  words  of  that 
clause  to  make  it  read  10  inches  and  narrower,  giving  in  brief  my 
reasons  for  that  suggestion,  that  strips  are  commonly  and  generally 
rolled  in  this  country  to-day  by  strip  mills  almost  without  exception 
10  inches  wide,  and  by  many  mills  even  wider.  For  instance,  we 
ourselves  roll  them  15  inches  wide.  Therefore,  to  cover  that  item  as 
it  should  be  covered,  and  as  it  is  important  indeed  that  it  should  be 
covered,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  that  width.  That  does  not  change 
anything.  It  only  makes  the  clause  reading  "8  inches  wide  and 
narrower"  read  "10  inches  wide  and  narrower."  I  suggest  no  change 
in  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  you  mean  the  present  law  or  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  KER.  The  present  law.  I  understand  this  is  the  bill  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress  that  you  gentlemen  have  before  you  now. 

Another  provision  I  suggest  to  change  is  the  wording  in  the  pro- 
vision designed  to  cover  cotton  ties  and  baling  ties.  The  present  law 
reads  approximately,  and  I  am  quoting  from  memory,  therefore  not 
accurately,  that  strips  or  bands  01  iron  or  steel  or  hoops  manufactured 
or  partly  manufactured  into  ties  or  hoops,  painted  or  uncoated,  with 
or  without  buckles  or  fastenings  for  baling  cotton  or  any  other  com- 
modity, and  to  be  used  as  baling  ties  only,  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound. 

The  Underwood  bill  introduced  into  the  last  session  of  the  present 
Congress  designs  to  put  those  on  the  free  list,  to  which  we  are  very 
much  opposed,  for  reasons  that  I  will  state  after  a  while,  but  whether 
they  are  put  on  the  free  list  or  not,  the  description  in  the  present  law 
is  following  the  wording  of  the  preceding  laws  as  far  back:  as  I  have 
felt  it  interesting  to  look,  but  is  extremely  inaccurate — "strips  of  iron 
or  steel  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  or  partly  manufactured 
into  hoops  or  ties."  There  is  a  distinct  difference,  which  I  feel  your 
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chairman  understands,  between  hoops  and  cotton  ties,  which  this  clause 
is  designed  to  cover,  and  which  are  laths  of  steel  made  from  fifteen- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide  by  thirty-six  one-thousandths  of  an  inch 
thick.  These  ties  are  put  up  in  bundles  30  strips  to  a  bundle,  each 
strip  being  11  feet  6  inches  long,  and  in  each  bundle  are  inclosed 
30  cotton-tie  buckles,  and  these  strips  are  dipped  in  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  cotton-tie  varnish — that  is,  a  coating  that  is  a 
very  good  protective  agent.  Cotton  ties  and  bale  ties  are  used 
almost  exclusively  for  baling  ordinary  bales  of  cotton;  there  are  very 
few  used  for  baling  high-density  cotton.  For  baling  cotton  to  a  den- 
sity greater  than  many  of  the  compressors  do,  it  is  well,  to  insure  this, 
to  use  ties  of  ^  of  an  inch  wide  by  about  yjHfo  thick.  There  are  very 
few  bale  ties  used  for  any  other  purpose.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
tonnage  would  amount  to  much  of  anything  at  all  for  baling  textiles 
of  low  grade. 

The  wording  I  suggest  therefore,  as  I  believe  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  describe  accurately  bale  ties  and  cotton  ties,  is  the 
words  "strips  of  iron  or  steel  narrower  than  1J  inches  and  lighter 
than  No.  15  wire  gauge,  cut  to  length,  painted  or  unpainted,  with 
or  without  buckles,  for  baling  cotton  or  any  other  commodity,  and  to 
be  used  as  baling  ties  only."  The  only  purpose  was  to  cover  placing 
baling  ties  on  the  free  list,  and  whether  this  is  done  or  not  I  think  it 
is  the  purpose  to  cover  that  commodity  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
describe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  you  mean  is  hoops? 

Mr.  KER.  Hoops  of  all  gauges,  to  try  and  regulate.  For  instance, 
as  a  manufacturer  of  these  commodities  for  30  years  I  have  had 
very  great  difficulty  myself,  under  the  phraseology  of  the  terms  of 
the  act,  to  find  out  just  how  far  a  fellow  could  go  in  importing  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  whereas  the  bill  provides  that  hoops  are  to  be  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  That  is  the  part  in  my  brief  to  which  I 
hope  the  committee  will  give  attention. 

There  is  another  suggestion  which  I  will  make  that  is  not  very 
material,  but  there  is  a  gross  inaccuracy  in  an  item  which  is  a  com- 
paratively small  item  in  there.  It  is  in  paragraph  128  where  it  pro- 
vides that — 

All  iron  or  steel  sheets  or  plates,  and  all  hoops,  bands,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel,  except- 
ing what  are  known  commercially  as  tin  plates,  terne  plates,  and  taggers  tin  not  here- 
inafter provided  for,  when  galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc,  spelter,  or  other  metals,  or 
any  alloy  of  those  metals,  shall  pay  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  if 
the  same  was  not  so  galvanized  or  coated. 

The  actual  cost  of  galvanizing  hoops  and  strips  of  steel  in  our  plant 
at  Sharon,  Pa.,  which  is  modern  in  every  respect,  which  we  believe 
carries  a  lower  cost  of  manufacture  than  any  other  similar  plant  in 
America,  for  doing  that  particular  work,  was,  for  the  last  three  months, 
a  fraction  more  than  $23  per  net  ton,  composed  exclusively  of  labor 
and  spelter.  The  spelter  is  now  somewhat  lower  with  us.  I  suggest 
that  the  duty  on  such  coated  hoops  or  strips  should  be  not  less  than 
four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  more  than  if  the  same  was  not  so 
galvanized  or  coated.  That  is  low  enough  consistent  with  the  labor 
and  raw  material  entering  into  it. 

The  duty  under  the  present  law,  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  has  been 
materially  reduced  every  year  and  in  every  bill  preceding  the  last 
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on  our  commodities.  We  have  stood  a  very  heavy  cut.  The  duty 
on  hoops,  bands,  and  strips,  iron  and  steel,  f  inch  thick  but  not 
lighter  than  10  gauge,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  was  five-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  pound;  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  it  is  three-tenths  of 
a  cent  per  pound.  The  same  commodities  lighter  than  10  gauge 
but  not  lighter  than  20  gauge  under  the  Dingley  bill  was  six-tenths 
of  a  cent  per  pound;  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  four-tenths  of 
a  cent  per  pound.  Lighter  than  20  gauge  under  the  Dingley  bill 
it  was  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill,  six- tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Cotton  ties  under  the 
Dingley  bill  were  five-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill,  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  so  that  our  industry 
has  been  subjected  to  a  constant  decline  in  duties  under  the  recent 
laws.  I  believe  that  is  true  of  the  preceding  law,  and  that  that  was 
lower  than  the  law  preceding  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  think  it  nas  been  cut  in  every  tariff  bill  since  the 
sixties,  except  that  the  Dingley  bill  practically  reenacted  the  Wilson 
bill  on  iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  KER.  That  is  about  correct  as  to  our  commodities,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  result  is  we  are  operating  to-day  under  the  lowest  tariff 
that  we  have  ever  operated  under  during  my  continuance  in  the 
business.  We  have  had  no  tune  or  opportunity  to  test  what  we  might 
expect  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  either  as  to  its  effect  on  our 
own  industries  or  on  the  revenues  of  the  country,  because  ever  since 
the  Payne-Aldrich  law  went  into  effect,  or  practically  ever  since,  so 
promptly  thereafter  that  no  large  export  manufacturer  of  our  com- 
modities had  an  opportunity  to  see  what  they  could  get  by  sending 
it  to  America  from  foreign  countries.  The  present  industrial  activity 
is  not  localized  in  America.  It  is  a  world-wide  activity,  caused  by 
the  upbuilding  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  South  Africa,  and 
the  opening  up  of  China  and  Japan.  It  began  hi  the  European  coun- 
tries and  gathered  great  momentum  there  before  we  enjoyed  any  of 
it.  Prices  there  have  been  high  and  the  markets  of  the  world  have 
been  thrown  open  to  the  Germans,  and  have  been  more  attractive  to 
the  English  and  Germans  than  our  own  would  have  been,  so  that  we 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  law. 
We  have  enjoyed  in  this  country  a  period,  we  might  say,  of  six  months' 
maximum  demand.  I  recently  studied  a  chart  which  was  published 
in  one  of  the  industrial  papers,  discovering  that  since  1900  the  longest 
period  of  uninterrupted  demand  we  have  had  was  14  months.  It  is 
safe  to  assume,  unless  we  practically  disregard  that,  in  six  or  seven 
months  there  will  probably  be  some  cessation  of  demand  hi  this 
country.  If  it  could  be  done,  I  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
time  would  determine  whether  or  not  more  or  less  revenue  could  be 
produced  by  not  changing  our  present  law,  more  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  tnat  the  duties  have  been  constantly  reduced  and  they  are 
radically  reduced  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 

There  is  another  consideration  to  give  it  aside  from  our  position 
as  manufacturers  or  the  motive  that  we  may  have  in  it.  Personally 
I  am  in  business  for  profit  only.  If  it  was  not  for  the  profit  I  would 
go  out  of  it  promptly,  but  the  labor  in  our  class  of  commodities  in 
the  production  is  a  very  serious  consideration.  We  are  employing 
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about  1,220  men  on  the  last  pay  roll.  We  are  distributing  to  these 
1,220  men  more  than  $40,000  each  two  weeks.  The  distribution  to 
the  capital  invested  in  our  company  is  $43,000  each  three  months, 
at  the  highest  rate  of  dividend  the  company  has  ever  undertaken  to 
pay  on  its  present  stock  at  any  time  since  my  connection  with  the 
company.  The  interest  of  labor,  therefore,  is  of  decided  importance, 
and  I  plead  for  the  large  majority  of  intelligent  American  workmen 
who  are  in  our  mills.  We  employ  foreigners  as  common  laborers 
only.  The  American  will  not  work  as  a  common  laborer  any  longer 
and  the  majority  of  laborers  in  our  plant  are  American  citizens,  many 
owning  their  own  homes  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  Many  of  our 
best  men  have  been  actively  employed  with  us  since  the  organization 
of  our  company.  In  every  department  of  our  plant  we  have  stock- 
holders in  our  company.  Many  of  them  are  buying  their  stock  out- 
right, others  the  company  lending  them  money  with  which  to  buy  it 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  permitting  them  to  pay  for 
it  in  any  manner  or  at  any  time  they  see  fit.  Every  bit  of  tonnage 
that  comes  into  this  country  from  abroad  takes  away  from  our  work- 
ingmen  and  from  thousands  of  American  citizens  their  opportunity 
to  earn  a  livelihood  at  their  only  known  occupation,  as  well  as  affect- 
ing our  own  profit. 

The  duties  under  the  present  law  may  amply  protect  us.  They 
may  be  subject  to  possible  scaling.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  else  knows,  because  they  have  not  been  tested,  but 
whether  they  are  or  not  the  only  effect  possible  if  they  are  scaled 
would  be  permitting  the  importation  of  our  commodities  in  this 
country  and  displacing  that  equal  tonnage  of  American  produced 
commodities  of  like  character. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Don't  you 
believe  that  the  high-water  mark  of  wages  has  been  reached  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  congestion  of  population  is  bound  to  make 
wages  and  conditions  approximate  European  conditions  any  way, 
regardless  of  what  the  tariff  is  ? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  do  not  know.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  still  further  advance  ? 

Mr.  KER.  There  will  be  on  the  1st  of  February,  in  accordance 
with  a  conversation  I  had  with  some  officials  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  an  advance  of  wages. 
The  corporation  heads  have  been  hi  consultation  in  New  York  this 
week.  It  is  their  purpose  and  design  to  advance  wages  effective 
February  1  to  cover  common  labor  and  all  of  those  artisans  and 
employees  and  mechanics  below  a  certain  scale.  While  I  do  not 
know  what  that  advance  is  going  to  be,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
rumor  that  they  are  figuring  on  approximately  10  per  cent  based  on 
the  Pittsburgh  basis  of  wages.  You  understand  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh basis  of  wages  does  not  control  their  entire  industry  at  the 
same  rate,  even  in  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  district. 

For  instance,  we  pay  our  common  laborers  17  cents  an  hour,  or 
$1.70  a  day  of  10  hours.  In  Pittsburgh  that  same  work  is  17^  cents 
per  hour.  It  is  averaged  on  a  schedule,  and  I  have  been  able  in  my 
brief  to  give  you  some  of  the  figures  of  wages  paid  our  rollers,  rollers' 
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helpers,  heaters,  heaters'  helpers,  and  roller  hands  in  each  of  the  four 
mills  we  operate,  8,  9,  10,  and  14  inches,  which  shows  the  scale  on 
which  we  operate.  Our  employees  only  operate  in  shifts  of  8  hours, 
the  mills,  however,  being  operated  continuously  for  24  hours  for  5§ 
days  a  week,  the  entire  producing  part  of  our  plant  being  idl6  1 J  days 
out  of  each  7,  or  from  9.30  Saturday  night  until  5.30  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  our  skilled  hands  are  earning  from  S3  to  $3.50  up  to  $12  per 
day  per  man.  That  is  our  last  pay  roll,  based  on  the  number  of 
consecutive  days. 

We  operate  in  8-Jiour  shifts  continuous  operations,  and  the  plants 
are  idle  throughout  Sunday,  except  the  open-hearth  furnaces,  which 
must  be  kept  lighted  and  operated  on  slow  fires. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  refer  to  your  labor  generally,  but  I  refer  to 
the  possibility  of  much  further  advance  of  wages  with  the  con- 
tinual congestion  of  population  in  the  eastern  cities  and  the  lack  of  low 
priced  fertile  land  in  me  West  to  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  KER.  Even  with  that  view,  Mr.  Hull,  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  responding  to  a  toast  not  long  ago  as  an  "opti- 
mist." I  am  an  optimist  in  connection  with  this  country,  regardless 
of  what  action  may  be  taken  by  this  Congress  with  this  particular 
law.  About  1860, 1  think  it  was,  we  consumed  about  58  pounds  of  pig 
iron  per  capita  in  this  country.  In  1906,  the  last  year  for  which  I  saw 
the  data,  we  consumed  about  750  pounds  of  pig  iron  per  capita.  The 
chart  the  witness  used  estimated  that  the  population  of  this  country 
in  1920  would  be  about  110,000,000,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  we 
are  using  1,000  pounds  of  pig  iron  per  capita  at  that  time,  we  will  have 
to  produce  50,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  in  this  country.  The  question  is 
not  going  to  be  a  congestion  of  labor,  hi  my  judgment,  with  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages  of  labor,  if  we  are  undisturbed  in  pursuit  of  our  own 
markets,  but  is  going  to  be  a  question  of  getting  labor  and  increasing 
the  wages,  if  we  are  not  disturbed  in  our  business.  If  we  are  disturbed 
in  our  business,  capital  is  not  going  out  of  our  business.  We  do  not 
expect  to  lose  our  plants,  we  do  not  expect  to  abandon  our  plants, 
but  what  we  will  do.  just  as  inevitably  as  it  is  possible  for  anything 
to  happen,  is  that  we  expect  to  gradually  reduce  our  labor  until  we 
are  on  a  plane  exactly  paralleling  conditions  existing  with  those 
with  whom  we  are  in  competition,  because  we  will  not  give  up  our 
American  market  except  that  we  take  the  markets  from  elsewhere  to 
supplement  it. 

Now,  if  we  are  not  disturbed,  what  it  means  in  my  judgment  is 
this:  With  the  legislation  that  has  been  in  existence  in  the  past  two 
generations  this  country  has  become  the  greatest  manufacturing 
nation  on  earth,  producing  more  iron  and  steel  than  the  next  two 
promi»ent  iron  producers  in  the  world.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
get  ready  to  start  in  this  country.  We  will  make  more  iron  and  steel 
in  this  country  than  in  all  the  countriesin  the  world,  if  we  are  allowed  to 
prosecute  our  industries  unhampered  by  the  dumping  of  cheap-made 
foreign  goods  on  our  market,  and  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  referring 
to  my  statement  again,  you  gentlemen  have  been  trying  to  get  an 
expression  from  manufacturers  as  to  the  dumping.  In  my  brief  I 
recommend  the  incorporation  in  the  tariff  law  of  this  dumping 
clause,  because  just  as  soon  as  we  have  these  ad  valorem  duties 
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instead  of  specific  duties,  then  we  get  less  protection  at  the  time  we 
need  it  most;  because  any  man  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  iron 
and  steel  business  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  manufacturer  in 
Germany  or  any  other  country  abroad  could  easily  afford  to  export 
one-third  or  more  of  his  capacity  at  cost  or  perhaps  slightly  less  than 
cost,  if  by  so  doing  it  enables  nim  to  run  his  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment to  its  full  capacity,  because  the  difference  in  cost  resulting 
from  full  operations  as  compared  with  two-thirds  or  less  operation 
would  be  sufficiently  great  to  justify  this  cost,  while  his  home  market 
was  available  for  the  sale  of  two-thirds  or  one-half  of  this  production 
at  some  profit,  which  profit  would  in  all  probability  be  entirely  elirrfi- 
nated  in  selling  against  the  cost  resulting  from  one-half  or  two-thirds 
operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Don't  you  think  that  if  we  had  a  dumping  clause 
in  the  tariff  law  generally,  the  rate  in  the  bill  that  we  sent  to  the 
President  last  year  would  be  ample  for  this  industry  ? 

Mr.  KER.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  and  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  very 
much  if  that  would  be  the  case.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would, 
although  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  and  already 
having  serious  reductions,  we  plead  for  a  continuance  of  the  present 
rates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  general 
conditions.  You  stated,  and  I  understand  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  have  seen 
it  myself,  that  the  United  Steel  Corporation  is  about  to  increase  its 
wage  scale  ? 

Mr.  KER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  that  corporation  no  doubt  has  many  able  men 
that  are  in  it  ? 

Mr.  KER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Men  of  capital  and  talent  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  KER.  Undoubtedly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Now,  does  not  that  indicate  in  the  first  place,  if 
they  are  about  to  increase  their  wage  scale  at  this  time,  it  means  that 
they  want — I  am  not  trying  to  throw  any  aspersions  on  them  in  saying 
that  they  do  not  want  to  pay  their  men  a  good  wage — but  is  not  that 
the  first  indication  that  they  want  to  gather  in  good  labor  ? 

Mr.  KER.  No,  sir;  I  think  not  entirely,  and  I  think  if  you  reflect  a 
moment  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  means  that  they  recognize 
inevitably  that  the  large  railroad  construction  and  outside  construc- 
tion, which  is  most  desired  by  any  grade  of  labor,  that  these  con- 
tractors made  such  great  inroads  on  our  labor  last  year  as  to  curtail 
our  production  materially,  and  they  are  taking  time  by  the  forelock 
and  making  inroads— 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  are  making  efforts  to  hold  their  labor  ? 

Mr.  KER.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  not  that  mean  that  they  do  not  expect  any 
immediate  decline  in  prices? 

Mr.  KER.  I  think  they  do,  and  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  expect 
either  under  this  proposed  law  or  in  the  absence  of  the  proposed  law 
any  immediate  decline  in  prices,  because  Germany  and  England  are  six 
or  seven  months  behind  on  all  orders,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  get 
relief  from  this  country  if  they  could  get  it.  So,  unless  this  thing  or 
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something  else  should  so  depress  and  discourage  the  consumers  as  to 
make  them  hold  off  in  the  shape  of  canceling  orders,  unless  somethiri'g  of 
that  sort  happened,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  decrease  in  prices 
probably  throughout  the  year  1913. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  suppose  if  they  had  10  per  cent  tariff,  in  years  to 
come  there  is  going  to  be  an  effort  to  increase  prices,  because  that  is 
something  that  is  not  covered  by  a  tariff  law  { 

Mr.  KER.  No,  sir;  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  covers  it.  My  plea 
is  protection  against  invasion  of  our  market  by  foreign  manufacturers, 
believing  it  to  be  my  duty  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  employees,  that 
they  be  allowed  to  continue  earning  a  livelihood  without  interference 
from  those  that  have  no  interest  in  our  upbuilding,  and  I  do  that  be- 
lieving that  we  are  not  reflecting  in  any  way  upon  any  other  citizens, 
but  that  we  are  building  up  good  citizens  by  seeking  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  men.  For  instance,  this  proposed  bill  puts  cotton  ties  on 
the  free  list.  There  is  probably  no  item  in  the  old  list  that  is  less 
entitled  to  go  on  the  free  list. 

There  is  probably  less  need  for  putting  cotton  ties  on  the  free  list. 
It  does  not  relieve  anybody  that  is  seeking  or  needing  relief,  but  it 
does  affect  the  whole  southern  and  southwestern  section  of  our 
country  where  those  commodities  are  used  almost  exclusively,  and  I 
suppose  98  per  cent  are  used  down  there.  Those  ports,  Galveston, 
New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  Habana — I  believe,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  all  those  ports,  because  I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
district  down  there,  although  I  was  raised  there — those  ports  have 
large  shipments  of  cotton  largely  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
those  ports  are  the  places  where  this  change  in  the  tariff  rate  will  be 
felt  the  most.  I  was  told  when  I  was  down  there  last  spring  that  there 
was  a  quotation  of  $2.80  per  ton  for  cotton  ties  delivered  at  Gulf  ports. 
Now,  if  the  German  or  the  English  manufacturer  was  looking  for  a 
market  for  his  commodity  in  excess  of  any  percentage  of  his  home 
demand,  that  would  be  a  beautiful  place  for  him  to  go. 

Now,  personally,  our  company  is  not  interested  in  cotton  ties. 
We  manufacture  a  small  percentage  of  cotton  ties,  about  2,500  tons 
per  annum  of  the  output  of  our  mills  is  cotton  ties.  The  reason 
we  do  not  make  cotton  ties  is  that  they  have  been  so  miserably 
cheap  that  there  is  no  profit  for  manufacturers  to  take  them  on. 
They  sold  last  year  at  68  cents  for  a  bundle  of  45  pounds  each.  This 
is  equivalent  to  a  price  of  $1.51  per  100  pounds. 

Trie  high  p^ice  paid  in  some  districts  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
just  closed  was  not  the  price  secured  by  the  manufacturer  of  cotton 
ties,  but  was  the  price  which  the  jobber,  middleman,  or  distributor 
charged  the  consumer  after  he  had  bought  his  ties  at  68  cents  per 
bundle  because  of  the  local  jobber,  middleman,  or  distributor  taking 
advantage  of  the  local  situation  of  a  demand  for  ties  greater  than  the 
supply,  owing  to  an  underestimated  report  earlier  in  the  season  of  the 
expected  production  of  cotton.  Our  company  received  no  part  of  this 
increase,  nor  do  we  believe  any  other  producer  of  cotton  ties  received 
any  part  of  this  advance  price  or  tried  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HULL.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  one  question;  that  is,  what  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  tariff  would  be  one  way  or  the 
other,  or  where  would  such  change,  whether  up  or  down,  affect  first 
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the  raw  material,  and  finally  the  finished  product,  or  more  completely 
finished  product  ?  , 

Mr.  KER.  It  would  affect  first  our  own  articles. 

Mr.  HULL.  Then  what  ? 

Mr.  KER.  The  more  highly  finished  the  article  is  the  more  quickly 
it  would  feel  the  effect  of  it,  because  of  the  difference  in  standard  of 
manufacture  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  HULL.  The  change  would  come  there  first  ? 

Mr.  KER.  Yes;  I  think  so.  We  are  making  the  most  highly  finished 
forms.  We  are  making  what  the  steel  manufacturers  call  the  most 
highly  finished  forms  of  steel  and  iron. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Mr.  Ker,  what  would  that  10  per  cent  increase  of 
wages  that  you  have  spoken  of,  as  expected  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  amount  to  in  dollars  and  cents,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  KER.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  they  have  perhaps  200,000 
employees,  and  it  would  amount  to  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Two  years  ago  I  had  from  a  man  that  the  pay  roll 
was  $27,000,000,  so  I  presume  it  would  amount  to  $17,500,000. 

Mr.  I£ER.  The  way  I  think  of  getting  that  is  that  we  produced  in 
this  country  the  past  year  a  little  more  than  29,000,000  tons  of 
steel  ingots  and  castings.  Our  little  company  produced  of  that 
tonnage  in  excess  of  108,000  tons.  The  plant  made  118,000  tons, 
and  we  bought  some  billets  outside.  Our  pay  roll  is  a  little  over 
$1,000,000,  so  you  take  how  many  times  100,000  tons  cost  in  30,- 
000,000,  and  you  will  find  how  many  millions  the  pay  roll  is  ap- 
proximately. 

The  witness  also  filed  the  following  brief: 

Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Name,  Severn  P.  Ker. 

Permanent  address,  care  of  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Temporary  address,  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Representing  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Concerning  paragraphs  124,  125;  and  128  in  Schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 

Attitude  toward  revision  of  tariff:  Am  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  but  only 
as  a  result  of  careful  study  of  its  various  schedules  by  a  nonpartisan  board  of  investi- 
gators. 

Time  desired,  5  to  10  minutes,  plus  whatever  time  the  committee  would  consume 
in  interrogation. 

Paragraph  No.  124:  I  would  suggest  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  so  that  the  first 
bracket  will  read: 

"Hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section, 
valued  at  three  cents  per  pound  or  less,  ten  inches  or  less  in  width,  and  less  than 
three-eighths  of  an  incn  thick  and  not  thinner  than  number  ten  wire  gauge,  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound." 

This  change  is  suggested  because  hoops,  bands  or  scroll,  iron  or  steel,  are  now  com- 
monly made  in  this  country  10  inches  wide  and  often  wider,  and  therefore  the  tariff 
in  order  to  describe  the  items  referred  to  should  be  made  to  cover  at  least  common 
practice. 

The  reductions  made  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  as  compared  with  the  Dingley  bill  and 
the  tariffs  made  preceding  that  act,  are  very  great,  and  the  effect  of  these  radical  reduc- 
tions has  not  been  determined,  as  the  reductions  have  covered  a  period  of  time  during 
which  generally  the  domestic  markets  of  the  countries  producing  competitive  goods 
and  the  markets  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States  have  been  extremely  active, 
and  values  so  high  in  comparison  with  the  low  values  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
as  to  make  the  United  States  market  unattractive  to  foreign  producers,  and  therefore 
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there  has  been  no  test  of  what  might  be  expected  under  the  low  rate  prevailing  under 
the  act  of  1909  when  the  prices  become  equally  low  in  the  foreign  manufacturere' 
domestic  market  or  when  the  prices  should  be  relatively  higher  here  or  under  normal 
trade  conditions. 

Paragraph  No.  125.     This  paragraph  reads: 

"Hoop  or  band  iron,  or  hoop  or  band  steel,  cut  to  lengths,  or  wholly  or  partly  manu- 
factured into  hoops  or  ties,  coated  or  not  coated  with  paint  or  any  other  preparation, 
with  or  without  buckles  or  fastenings  for  baling  cotton  or  any  other  commodity,  three- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound." 

I  would  suggest  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  to  eliminate  the  word  "hoops"  and 
to  cover  in  specific  terms  exactly  what  it  is  proposed  to  cover;  that  is,  "cotton  ties  and 
baling  ties,"  making  it  read: 

"Strips  of  iron  or  steel  narrower  than  one  and  one-fourth  inches  and  lighter  than 
number  fifteen  wire  gauge,  cut  to  length,  painted  or  unpainted,  with  or  without 
buckles  for  baling  cotton  or  any  other  commodity,  and  to  be  used  ae  baling  ties  only, 
three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound." 

No  change  is  recommended  in  the  rate  in  the  present  bill  on  cotton  ties  and  baling 
ties  because  the  general  commodity  to  which  this  item  would  be  applicable  is  what 
is  commercially  known  as  standard  arrow  cotton  ties  which  weigh  45  pounds  to  the 
bundle  of  30  strips  of  steel,  fifteen-sixteenths  inch  by  about  thirty-six  thousandths  of 
an  inch  thick,  cut  11  feet  6  inches  long  with  30  buckles,  all  painted  or  varnished  with 
cotton-tie  varnish.  The  duty  under  the  present  act  results  in  a  protection  of  13$  cents 
per  bundle,  which  is  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  any  proper  idea  of  protecting  the 
American  manufacturer  and  American  commerce. 

This  is  a  commodity  which  it  was  proposed  by  H.  R.  18642,  second  session  of  the 
Sixty -second  Congress,  to  put  on  the  free  list. 

Cotton  ties  and  baling  ties  should  not  be  put  on  the  free  list  because  there  is  less 
excuse  for  putting  these  articles  on  the  free  list  than  almost  any  item  of  iron  or  steel 
on  the  metal  schedule.  There  are  produced  in  this  country,  based  on  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  last  few  years,  somewhere  between  fifty  and  fifty-five  thousand  tons  of  cotton 
ties,  which  can  only  be  rolled  on  light,  high-speed  mills,  involving  considerable  cost 
in  labor,  and  have  to  be  rolled,  bundled,  and  painted  or  dipped  a  long  time  in  advance 
of  their  sale  by  the  manufacturer  because  the  capacity  of  the  mills  of  this  type  nowhere 
is  sufficiently  great  to  roll  cotton  ties  or  baling  ties  as  rapidly  as  they  are  used  during 
the  short  using  season,  nor  would  it  be  practical  for  any  producer  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  elsewhere  to  consider  constructing  mills  capable  of  taking  such  spot  care  of  this 
trade  because  such  equipment  would  necessarily  nave  to  lay  idle  a  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

With  cotton  ties  on  the  free  list,  therefore,  it  is  believed  that  both  American  and 
foreign  makers  would  be  afraid  to  produce  ties  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  take 
care  of  the  users'  needs  long  in  advance  of  the  date  of  sale,  as  the  price  to  be  secured 
for  such  production  would  be  too  uncertain  for  the  foreigner  to  be  willing  to  make 
up  his  ties  and  wait  for  two  to  seven  months  after  their  production  to  find  out  what 
he  is  going  to  get  for  them  or  for  the  American  maker  to  do  so. 

Cotton  ties  and  baling  ties  have  been  exceedingly  cheap  for  a  number  of  years,  so 
far  as  the  selling  price  is  concerned.  This  past  season  netted  the  manufacturer  about 
68  cents  per  bundle  of  45  pounds  each.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  price  of  1.51  cents 
per  pound.  The  high  price  paid  in  some  districts  during  the  latter  past  of  the  season 
just  closed  was  not  the  price  secured  by  the  manufacturer  of  cotton  ties,  but  was  the 
price  which  the  jobber,  middleman,  or  distributor  charged  the  consumer  after  he  had 
bought  his  ties  at  68  cents  per  bundle,  because  of  the  local  jobber,  middleman,  or 
distributor  taking  advantage  of  the  local  situation  of  a  demand  for  ties  greater  than 
the  supply,  because  of  a  greater  production  of  cotton  in  many  of  the  districts  than 
early  estimates  had  indicated. 

The  company  represented  by  your  petitioner  received  no  part  of  this  increase,  nor 
do  I  believe  any  other  producer  of  cotton  ties  received  any  part  of  this  advance  price 
or  tried  to  do  so. 

Cotton  ties  ought  not  to  be  put  on  the  free  list,  because  there  is  sufficient  capacity  in 
this  country  to  produce  cotton  ties  in  the  usual  manner  and  usual  season  of  production 
to  fully  supply  the  demand  at  a  moderate  price  and  a  price  indeed  so  low  as  to  yield 
very  little  profit  to  the  producer  and  because  the  putting  of  these  articles  on  the  free 
list  would  not  afford  any  needed  relief  to  any  buyer  of  these  articles,  but  would,  in 
my  opinion,  result  in  great  inconvenience  to  them. 

No  revision  of  the  tariff  should  be  made  changing  the  rates  from  specific  duties 
to  ad  valorem  duties  where  a  reasonable  and  fair  unit  can  be  used  for  specific  duties, 
because  of  the  undervaluation  on  the  part  of  the  importers,  which  is  notorious. 
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The  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1911,  showed  import  value  of  hoops  and  bands  at  1  cent  per  pound,  which 
I  do  not  believe  properly  represented  the  value  of  the  articles  imported  nor  do  I 
think  anyone  familiar  with  the  trade  would  believe  so. 

Paragraph  No.  128.  This  paragraph  reads: 

"All  iron  or  steel  sheets  or  plates,  and  all  hoop,  band,  or  scrool  iron  or  steel, 
excepting  what  are  known  commercially  as  tin  plates,  terne  plates,  and  taggers 
tin,  and  hereinafter  provided  for,  when  galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc,  spelter, 
or  other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of  those  metals,  shall  pay  two-tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound  more  duty  than  if  the  same  was  not  so  galvanized  or  coated." 

So  far  as  this  relates  to  strips  or  hoops,  scroll  iron,  or  steel,  the  advance  in  duty 
is  too  small.  The  average  cost  of  coating  such  hoops  and  strips  with  spelter  at  to-day's 
market  for  spelter  and  labor  is  1.2  cents  per  pound,  and  the  duty  on  such  coated 
hoops  or  strips  should  be  not  less  than  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  more  than  if 
same  was  not  so  galvanized  or  coated . 

So  far  as  this  paragraph  relates  to  other  than  hoop  or  strip  steel,  your  petitioner 
is  not  competent  to  express  an  opinion. 

If  the  market  conditions  abroad  were  high  and  the  prices  in  this  country  low, 
as  in  most  of  1911  and  throughout  1912,  importations  would  be  slight;  and  when 
conditions  were  reversed,  importations  would  be  greater. 

I  believe  that  no  changes  should  be  made  which  would  seriously  jeopardize  American 
capital  invested  in  affected  enterprises  or  make  necessary  any  serious  reduction  in 
the  wage  scales  of  the  employees,  as,  under  normal  conditions,  I  believe  in  sufficient 
and  reasonable  protection  to  American  investors  and  the  American  laboring  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  rate  should  be  low  enough  to  insure  the  American  buyer 
against  any  exorbitant  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  I  believe  that  reduced  rates 
would  seriously  jeopardize  all  of  these  interests.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  the 
experience  of  27  years  of  activity  in  the  particular  business  affected. 

Suggestions  as  to  changes  in  the  phraseology  so  far  as  affecting  the  commodities 
considered  in  this  brief,  have  been  given  above  as  each  item  is  considered. 

Any  revision  to  the  tariff  downward  from  the  present  rates  on  cotton  ties,  hoops, 
bands,  and  strip  iron  or  steel,  should  be  only  to  such  a  point  as  would  protect  Amer- 
ican producers  against  foreign  manufacturers  using  our  markets  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  their  surplus,  enabling  them  in  time  of  greater  or  less  depression  in  their  home 
markets  to  use  our  market  for  disposing  of  their  surplus  material  in  order  to  operate  to 
capacity  and  thereby  reduce  their  general  costs  to  a  point  that  enables  them  to  reap 
a  profit  on  that 
a  carefully  word 

into  America  of  articles  at  a  lower  value  than  that  prevaili 
which  the  articles  are  imported  at  the  time  they  are  imported^  and  under  such  pen- 
alties and  regulations  as  would  make  such  underpriced  importations  impossible. 

This  clause  should  be  so  worded  as  to  take  into  consideration  no  export  price  from 
the  country  exporting  the  articles  into  our  country,  but  based  solely  on  the  local  mar- 
ket price  charged  by  the  producer  in  the  country,  in  which  it  is  produced.  The 
foreign  manufacturer  could  easily  afford  to  export  one-third  or  more  of  his  capacity 
at  cost  or  perhaps  slightly  less  than  cost,  if  by  doing  so  it  enables  him  to  run  his  manu- 
facturing establishment  at  full  capacity,  because  the  difference  in  cost  resulting  from 
full  operations  as  compared  with  two-thirds  or  less  operations  would  be  sufficiently 
great  to  justify  this  course  while  his  home  market  was  available  for  the  sale  of  two- 
thirds  or  one-naif  of  this  production  at  some  profit,  which  profit  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  entirely  eliminated  if  selling  against  the  cost  resulting  from  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  operation. 

No  revision  of  the  tariff  can  be  hastily  made  or  without  full  investigation  by  a 
properly  constituted  board  without  seriously  jeopardizing  the  welfare  of  the  American 
manufacturer  engaged  in  the  production  of  these  articles,  their  employees,  and  those 
dependent  upon  the  affected  industries. 

Revision  downward  should  be  made  whenever  the  price  charged  to  domestic  con- 
sumers in  America  by  American  manufacturers  is  so  radically  above  the  price  charged 
by  foreign  producers  in  their  domestic  markets  as  to  more  than  equal  the  difference 
in  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  considering  not  only  labor  and  raw  material, 
but  the  invested  capital. 

No  revision  should  be  made  based  on  the  export  price  of  articles  from  any  foreign 
country,  but  should  only  be  based  on  the  domestic  prices  of  such  articles  in  such 
foreign  countries. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee,  I  have  appended  hereto  the  scale  of  wages 
now  paid  at  the  mills  of  the  company  I  represent  for  rollers,  heaters,  heaters'  helpers, 
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and  roll  hands.  I  have  not  attached  the  scale  of  laborers  about  the  plant,  covering 
millwrights,  machinists,  bundlers,  handlers,  etc.,  because  to  do  so  would  perhaps 
simply  encumber  the  records.  We  are,  however,  paying  common  labor  17  cents  per 
hour,  or  $1.70  per  day  of  10  hours.  All  of  the  roll  hands,  heaters,  helpers,  etc.,  referred 
to  in  the  attached  schedule  are  employed  8  hours,  operations  being  continuous  for 
24  hours  5f  days  per  week,  the  entire  producing  part  of  our  plant  being  idle  1J 
days  out  of  each  7,  or  from  9.30  Saturday  night  until  5.30  Monday  morning. 

The  figures  given  are  not  day  wages  but  are  arrived  at  by  taking  two  actual  consecu- 
tive pays,  which  pays  are  made  based  on  a  tonnage  rate  and  dividing  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  each  man  in  the  pays  described  into  the  total  days  of  eight  hours  each  during 
which  he  was  employed. 

I  have  been  unable  to  attach  a  scale  of  wages  paid  in  England  and  Germany  for  like 
occupations,  but  would  respectfully  refer  the  committee  to  the  report  of  the  British 
board  of  trade  into  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal  industrial 
towns  of  the  German  Empire,  submitted  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  in 
April,  1908. 

The  importance  to  the  American  laboring  man  in  considering  any  revision  of  the 
tariff  so  far  as  our  industry  is  affected  is  to  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  considering  the  fact 
that  the  distribution  of  wages  to  our  employees  at  our  pay  days  recurring  each  two 
weeks  is  slightly  more  than  an  average  of  $40,000  each  pay,  while  the  distribution  to 
the  capital  invested  in  our  enterprise  is  $43,000  each  three  months  during  periods  in 
which  operations  have  been  conducted  with  sufficient  success  to  justify  the  directors 
in  paying  to  the  invested  capital  the  highest  dividends  the  company  has  ever  at 
tempted  to  pay  during  any  calendar  year  on  its  present  capital  stock,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SEVERN  P.  KER. 

Schedule  of  wages  of  roll  hands  and  heaters. 
8-inch  mill: 

Roller per  turn  of  8  hours. .  $11.  25 

Heater do 10.  25 

1  heater  helper do 3.  00 

Do do....  2.00 

Roughers do 5. 10 

Crew,  7  boys do 1.  88 

9-inch  mill: 

Roller do 12.65 

Heater do 10.  55 

2  heater  helpers do 3.  00 

1  heater  helper do 2.  00 

Roughers do 5.  40 

Crew,  5  men do 3.  00 

10-inch  mill: 

Roller do....  12.50 

Heaters do 6.  85 

Helpers do 3.  23 

5  roll  hands,  average do 3.  65 


Hot  shear 2.  96 

Guide  setters 3.  68 

Chill 4.15 

Strand..  3.81 


4)14.  60 
3.65 
14-inch  mill: 

Roller per  turn. .     10.  00 

Heater do 5.20 

Helper do 2.  40 

7  roll  hands,  average • do 3. 16 


Guide  setters 3.04 

Chill 3.52 

Strand..,  3.08 
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PARAGRAPH  126— RAILS. 

ATHENIA  STEEL   CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REQUESTS  CHANGE  IN 

PARAGRAPH  124. 

Last  sentence  of  hoop  and  band  paragraph  now  reads:  "Bands  and  strips  of  steel, 
exceeding  twelve  feet  in  length,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Change  to  read:  "Bands  and  strips  of  cold-rolled  steel,  exceeding  twelve  feet  in 
length,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem," 
as  this  is  really  the  cold-rolled-strip  rate.  (See  paragraph  135:  and 

steel  in  strips  *  *  *  not  exceeding  five  inches  in  width,  whether  in  long  or  short 
lengths,  in  coils  or  otherwise,  and  whether  rolled  or  drawn  through  dies  or  rolls  or 
otherwise  produced  *  *  *  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.") 

PARAGRAPH  126. 

Railway  bars,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  railway  bars  made  in  part  of  steel, 
T  rails  and  punched  iron  or  steel  flat  rails,  seven-fortieths  of  1  cent  per 
pound;  railway  fish-plates  or  splice-bars,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  three-tenths 
of  1  cent  per  pound. 

For  steel  rails,  fishplates,  etc.,  see  also  W.  H.  Donner,  page  1024;  Lockhart  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  page  1030;  for  structural  steel,  etc.,  see  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co., 
page  1050. 

RAILS. 

C.   H.    KATJMEIER,    WELLAND,    ONTARIO,    REGARDING   AMER- 
ICAN RAILS. 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO,  January  11,  1913. 
Hon.  Mr.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman,  etc. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  have  noticed  by  the  papers  that  your  committee  have  taken  up  the 
question  of  tariff  revision,  and,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  am  naturally 
somewhat  interested  in  the  various  arguments  brought  forth  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  consequently  thought  the  inclosed  clipping  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  we  have  little  to  fear  from  pauper  labor  as  we  are  led 
to  believe.     Hoping  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  H.  KAUMEIER. 
[Inclosure.] 

AMERICAN   RAILS   PREFERRED. 

How  protected  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  ship  rails  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  undersell  the  free-trade  manufacturers  of  England  is  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  taken  from  the  London  Standard  of  September  5: 

"The  question  of  giving  contracts  to  British  firms  though  their  tenders  are  higher 
than  foreign  ones  was  raised  at  Manchester  City  Council  again  yesterday.  Councilor 
Bowie  moved,  on  behalf  of  the  tramways  committee,  that  the  tender  of  the  Lorain 
Steel  Co.,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  United  States  America,  amounting  to  £10,231,  be 
accepted  for  special  track  work.  The  tramways  committee  had,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  council,  recommended  that  the  tender  be  given  to  Messrs.  Edgar  Allen  &  Co., 
of  Sheffield,  at  £11,038,  but  the  council  referred  the  matter  back.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  committee  there  was  an  equal  vote,  and,  as  the  chairman  declined  to 
give  a  casting  vote,  there  was  no  motion  before  the  council  until  Mr.  Bowie  raised 
the  matter.  Alderman  Wilson  said  he  was  loath  to  send  trade  out  of  the  country,  but 
this  was  a  matter  of  principle;  and  if  they  did  not  want  to  consider  the  American  tender 
why  did  they  invite  it?  The  ship  canal  would  benefit  by  the  tender  going  to  America. 
Alderman  Bowes,  chairman  of  the  tramways  committee,  said  that  the  Lorain  Co.  would 
commence  to  deliver  in  3  months  after  receipt  of  the  order  and  would  complete  delivery 
in  8  months.  The  Sheffield  firm  would  begin  delivery  in  4  months  and  complete 
delivery  iu  12  months.  The  American  tender' was  accepted  almost  unanimously." 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CO.,  SOUTH 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

JANUARY  7,  1913. 
Hon.  O.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  Apropos  of  the  tariff  hearings  this  week,  we  beg  to  again  invite  your  com- 
mittee's attention  to  the  serious  consequences  to  our  company,  that  will  be  involved 
in  any  further  tariff  reductions  under  the  metal  schedule.  We  employ  about  15,000 
men,  and  manufacture  pig  iron,  structural  material,  steel  rails,  bare  of  iron  and  steel, 
all  kinds  of  forgings  and  castings,  special  steels,  machinery,  and  engines.  Our  average 
wage  in  1911  was  $781,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  average  in  any  European  country. 

Taking  the  item  of  rails,  for  example,  when  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  in  1909  reduced 
the  duty  on  rails  50  per  cent,  the  average  cost  of  German,  French,  Belgian,  and  English 
rails,  plus  freight  to  North  Atlantic  ports,  was  $18.14  per  gross  ton,  while  the  average 
cost  of  manufacture  at  the  United  States  mills  at  that  time  was  $22.81.  These  costs 
are  substantially  the  same  to-day,  and  practically  the  same  relative  differences  occur 
now  in  the  costs  of  all  other  steel  products.  So  that  with  the  European  manufacturers 
exporting  fully  50  per  cent  of  their  products  (Germany  alone  produces  12,000,000  tons 
of  steel  per  annum)  the  vulnerability  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  on  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board is  quite  apparent. 

Each  ton  of  finished  steel  produced  in  the  United  States  requires  about  five  tons  of 
materials  and  plant  supplies.  Therefore  every  ton  of  imported  steel  affects  not  only 
the  labor  employed  in  the  steel  trade,  but  also  the  labor  involved  in  producing  and 
transporting  the  five  tons  of  other  commodities.  On  this  five  to  one  basis,  the  annual 
production  of  35,000,000  tons  of  ingots  means  175,000,000  tons  of  other  materials,  in 
which  the  labor  and  capital  employed  depend  upon  the  steel  business  for  their  pros- 
perity. 

The  inevitable  results  of  tariff  reduction  would  be  lower  wages  and  loss  of  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen,  upon  whom  are  dependent  several  millions 
of  the  population  of  our  country. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  M.  SCHWAB,  President. 

PARAGRAPH  127. 

Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  of  whatever  dimensions,  and 
skelp  iron  or  steel,  valued  at  three  cents  per  pound  or  less,  thinner  than 
number  ten  and  not  thinner  than  number  twenty  wire  gauge,  five-tenths  of 
one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  number  twenty  wire  gauge  and  not  thinner 
than  number  twenty-five  wire  gauge,  six-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner 
than  number  twenty-five  wire  gauge  and  not  thinner  than  number  thirty-two 
wire  gauge,  eight-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  number  thirty- 
two  wire  gauge,  nine-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  corrugated  or  crimped, 
eight-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  all  the  foregoing  valued  at  more  than  three 
cents  per  pound,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  sheets  or 
plates  of  common  or  black  iron  or  steel  not  thinner  than  number  ten  wire 
gauge  shall  pay  duty  as  plate  iron  or  plate  steel. 
For  iron  and  steel  sheets,  see  also  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  page  1031. 

PARAGRAPH  128. 

All  iron  or  steel  sheets  or  plates,  and  all  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel, 
excepting  what  are  known  commercially  as  tin  plates,  terne  plates  and  taggers' 
tin,  and  hereinafter  provided  for,  when  galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc,  spelter, 
or  other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of  those  metals,  shall  pay  two-tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound  more  duty  than  if  the  same  was  not  so  galvanized  or  coated ;  sheets 
or  plates  composed  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  nickel,  or  other  metal  with  layers  of 
other  metal  or  metals  imposed  thereon  by  forging,  hammering,  rolling,  or 
welding,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
See  Severn  P.  Ker,  page  1088. 
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PARAGRAPH  129. 

Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  polished,  planished,  or  glanced,  by  whatever  name 
designated,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  Provided,  That  plates  or 
sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  by  whatever  name  designated,  other  than  the  polished, 
planished,  or  glanced  herein  provided  for,  which  have  been  pickled  or  cleaned 
by  acid,  or  by  any  other  material  or  process,  or  which  are  cold-rolled,  smoothed 
only,  not  polished,  shall  pay  two-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  duty 
than  the  corresponding  gauges  of  common  or  black  sheet  iron  or  steel. 

SHEET   STEEL,. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  SENECA  IRON  &  STEEL  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  January  14,  1913. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  respectfully  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  revision  of  the  metal  tariff  schedule  applying  to  sheet  steel,  the 
following  statement: 

We  are  opposed  to  a  reduction  of  duty  on  sheet  steel  because  there  has  been  no 
change  in  this  generation  in  the  methods  employed  in  rolling  steel  sheets  and  black 
plates.  In  the  methods  employed  in  rolling  plates,  rails,  bars,  wire,  etc.,  improve- 
ments have  been  revolutionary.  Aided  by  mechanical  devices  now  in  use  in  manu- 
facturing these  products,  a  given  number  of  men  can  produce  a  daily  tonnage  many 
times  greater  than  could  be  produced  by  the  same  number  of  men  under  the  old- 
style  methods;  because  of  this,  labor  cost  per  ton  of  production  of  plates,  rails,  etc.. 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  On  the  other  hand  the  labor  cost  per  ton  on  sheets  and 
black  plates,  that  are  still  being  produced  by  the  old-style  methods,  is  practically 
the  same  as  it  was  20  years  ago. 

The  sheet  and  black  plate  mills  at  the  present  time  are  heavier  and  more  powerful 
than  formerly  and  consequently  produce  a  greater  output  in  a  given  time;  but  the 
reduction  in  labor  cost  that  should  ensue  under  these  conditions  is  offset  by  a  general 
increase  in  wages,  leaving  the  net  cost  of  labor  on  this  class  of  product  but  little  below 
the  figures  of  15  or  20  years  ago,  while  in  plates,  rails,  etc.,  the  labor  cost,  through 
increased  output  by  reason  of  mechanical  methods,  has  been  very  much  reduced 
in  the  same  period. 

Our  pay  roll  for  the  year  1912  shows  the  average  earnings  to  be  $1,000  per  year  per 
man,  or  a  little  above  $3  per  day  each,  the  day  averaging  less  than  nine  hours. 

With  us  it  requires  practically  the  labor  of  three  and  one-half  men  for  one  day  per 
ton  of  production.  Three  and  one-half  men  doing  the  same  work  with  the  same  produc- 
tion at  wages  paid  in  European  countries  would  receive  about  $1.35  per  day  each.  To 
meet  such  conditions  as  these  in  this  country  would  entail  a  hardship  on  the  inde- 
pendent sheet  manufacturer  and  his  employees;  for  if  a  schedule  were  enacted  that 
would  make  it  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  reduce  his  cost  to  meet  such  con- 
ditions, it  would  become  imperative  to  seek  channels  in  which  to  economize;  and  as 
the  independent  sheet  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  pay  more  for  his  raw  material  and 
maintenance  equipment  than  the  foreign  maker,  he  necessarily  would  look  to  his 
employee  for  assistance  to  meet  such  conditions;  and  as  the  element  of  labor  is  one  of 
the  largest  factors  in  the  cost  of  production,  he,  the  employee,  would  logically  be 
expected  to  bear  his  portion  of  the  burden  entailed.  Such  a  necessity  would  cer- 
tainly result  in  conflict  between  manufacturer  and  employee,  which  would  inevitably 
follow  an  attempt  at  reduction  to  the  wages  made  necessary  by  radical  enactment. 

A  tariff  duty  on  sheet  steel  should  be  low  enough  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
abnormally  high  prices  in  this  country  and  should  be  high  enough  to  protect  the 
workman  and  manufacturer  from  low  prices  in  foreign  countries.  In  other  words, 
a  low  duty  would  subject  the  interests  of  the  American  workman  and  his  employer 
to  the  vacillating  industrial  conditions  of  foreign  countries  in  addition  to  conditions 
of  like  character  that  occur  periodically  in  our  own  country. 

In  OUP  opinion  reduction  from  the  present  duty  would  not  be  of  any  advantage  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  of  sheet  steel  but  would  result  in  great  hardship  to  those 
dependent  on  this  industry  for  their  livelihood. 

We  trust  that  a  careful  consideration  of  this  sheet  steel  tariff  schedule  on  the  part 
of  yourself  and^colleagues  will  show  that  retention  of  the  present  duty  will  conserve 
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the  interests  and  welfare  of  both  consumers  and  those  actively  engaged  in  this  great 
industry. 

Respectfully,  youra,  SENECA  IRON  &  STEEL  Co., 

ALEX.  PATERSON,  Treasurer. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BRIEF  OF  WHITAKER-GLESSNER  CO.,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

WHEELING,  W.  VA.,  January  9,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR'  We  submit  the  following  information  for  the  use  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  considering  the  revision  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  as  approved  August 
5, 1909 ;  and  in  direct  reference  to  that  part  of  Schedule  C  which  places  a  tariff  on  sheets 
of  iron  or  steel,  both  black  and  galvanized. 

The  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.  employs  at  its  mills  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Martins  Ferry, 
Ohio,  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  approximately  3,500  employees,  who  are  directly  engaged 
in  producing  its  products,  which  consist  principally  of  No.  10  and  lighter  gauge  black 
arid  galvanized  sheets,  and  formed  products  made  from  these  sheets,  and  which  com- 
pany operates  28  trains  of  sheet  rolls  and  10  galvanizing  pots,  and  whose  pay  roll 
covering  these  3,500  employees  in  1912  was  $2,740,661.81. 

A  reduction  from  the  present  tariff  on  black  iron  and  steel  sheets,  if  more  than  .1, 
will  be  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  American  workmen  engaged  in  con- 
verting sheet  bars  into  black  iron  and  steel  sheets  or  lose  to  the  American  manufacturer 
the  principal  tonnage  of  sheets  now  consumed  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards. 

Tne  following  are  the  closely  estimated  costs  of  producing  a  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
of  No.  24  gauge  black  steel  sheets,  and  are  based  on  a  cost  of  sheet  bare  of  $29  a  gross  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

Sheet  bars,  2,632  pounds,  at  $29  per  gross  ton $34. 12 

Credit,  scrap,  17$  per  cent,  or  392  pounds,  at  $13  per  gross  ton 2.  27 

$31. 85 

Regular  scale  or  tonnage  labor 6.  98 

Regular  day  labor 1.  86 

Additional  producing  labor 2. 01 

Additional  labor  for  maintenance,  repairs,  and  general  works 1.  40 

12.25 

Materials,   fuels,   maintenance,   repairs,   selling  and  administrative 

expenses  (including  taxes) 4.  35 

General  plant  depreciation 1. 00 

^— ~— —      o.  GO 


Total  difference 49.45 

A  comparison  of  the  difference  paid  to  produce  a  gross  ton  of  No.  24  gauge  black 
sheets  to  a  part  of  the  roll  train  crew  in  this  country  and  England  follows: 


American. 

English. 

Roller                                                   •                                 

$2.31 

SI  14 

Heater  

1.76 

.84 

TVllhlfT  «firi  nntrher                                                          ,  .              

1.10 

.92 

Shearman        .                                                         

1.01 

.40 

Catcher  

.80 

.50 

6.98 

3.  SO 

A  difference  of  $3.18. 

From  the  first  table^being  the  cost  of  converting  sheet  bars  to  No.  24  gauge  black 
sheets — which,  after  eliminating  the  value  of  sheet  bars,  is  shown  as  $17.60  per  gross 
ton,  it  will  be  seen  that  $12.25,  or  approximately  70  per  cent  of  this  conversion  cost, 
is  for  the  actual  labor  engaged  in  the  production  or  maintenance. 

From  the  second  table  it  shown  the  known  difference  between  wages  paid  to  part 
of  the  American  and  English  sheet  mill  or  roll  train  workers,  which  is  that  difference 
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between  $6.98  and  $3.80  per  gross  ton,  or  showing  the  English  workman  as  paid  only 
54  per  cent  as  much  for  the  same  tonnage  production  as  the  American  workman; 
and  if  this  follows — as  we  understand  and  believe  it  does — into  the  entire  labor  cost 
of  converting  sheet  bars  into  a  gross  ton  of  No.  24  gauge  black  sheets,  it  would  mean 
that  the  English  workmen  are  paid  $6.61  and  the  American  workmen  $12.25— a  dif- 
ference of  $5.54  per  gross  ton,  or  that  the  American  workmen,  for  the  same  tonnage 
production,  are  paid  46  per  cent  more  than  the  English  workmen. 

Apart  from  the  difference  in  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  doing  the  same  class  of 
work  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  transportation  rates,  on  account  of  the 
low  rate  of  water  transportation,  are  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  English  sheet  man- 
ufacturers. The  following  table  shows  the  rate's  from  Liverpool,  England,  and  from 
the  Pittsburgh  district  to  the  same  seaboard  points: 


Gross  ton 
2,240  Ihs. 

Pittsburgh  to  New  York  (rail) $3.  58 

Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  (rail)..     5.60 
Pittsburgh  to  Pacific  coast  points 
(rail) 22.28 


Gross  ton 
2,240  Ibs. 

Liverpool  to  New  York  (all  water) .  $2. 10 
Liverpool  to    New    Orleans    (all 

water) 2.  47 

Liverpool  to  Pacific  coast  points 

(all  water) 6.  72 

Liverpool  to  Pacific  coast  points 

(rail  and  water)  via  Tehuantepec 
R.  R 7.84 

It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  black  and  galvanized  sheets  in  the  imme- 
diate seaboard  zone,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  line,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  was,  in  1910, 
approximately  115,000  gross  tons;  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  line  of  the  United 
States  approximately  37,000  gross  tons,  or  a  total  of  152,000  tons,  or  approximately 
11  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  black  and  galvanized 
sheets  in  1910;  and  it  is  to  us  apparent  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  to  hold  this  coast  trade  unless  he  is  given  substantial  tariff 
protection. 

In  addition,  we  point  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  present  time,  and  while  the  English 
sheet  manufacturer  is  enjoying  the  greatest  prosperity  in  years,  the  ruling  price  of 
English-made  sheet  bars  is  approximately  $29  per  gross  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Birmingham, 
England,  the  ruling  price  for  No.  24  gauge  black  steel  sheets  per  gross  ton,  f.  o.  b. 
Liverpool  is  $44.80  a  ton,  which,  eliminating  any  tariff,  would  be  equal  to  $47.04 
per  gross  ton,  f.  o.  b.  dock  at  New  York. 

Against  this,  the  American-made  sheet  market  (which  is  just  recovering  from  a 
period  of  depression,  in  consequence  of  which  the  present  market  price  of  No.  24 
gauge  black  sheets  is  approximately  $4  per  gross  ton  of  2.240  pounds  below  the  prices 
ruling  in  the  early  part  of  1910)  for  24  gauge  black  steel  sheets  is  approximately  $46.90 
f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh,  or  equivalent  to  $50.48  f.  o.  b.  cars  New  York;  and  in  drawing 
this  comparison  it  is  not  unfair  to  add  that,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboard  points, 
the  transportation  rates  to  New  York  are  much  more  favorable  to  the  American  man- 
ufacturer in  competition  with  England  than  the  average  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
seaboard  points;  and  the  difference  in  transportation  to  the  Pacific  coast  points  is, 
obviously,  very  much  more  favorable  to  the  English  manufacturer. 

We  reiterate  that  the  present  full  tariff  protection  is  needed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  iron  and  steel  sheets.  If  a  substantial  reduction  be  made  it  is  inevitable  that  a 
reduction  in  the  wages  paid  to  American  workmen  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
sheets  will  follow;  and  in  our  opinion  it  will  bring  about  a  period  of  several  years' 
duration  of  adjusting  of  differences  between  workmen  and  their  employers,  and 
within  this  period  the  iron  and  steel  sheet  manufacturing  industry  will  receive 
the  most  severe  and  far-reaching  setback  that  it  has  had  since  its  infancy  in  this 
country. 

Yours,  respectfully,  WHITAKER-GLESSNER  Co., 

ALEX  GLASS,  President. 
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PEOTESTS  AGAINST  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  STEEL  SHEETS. 

THE  YOUNGSTOWN  IRON  &  STEEL  Co., 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  January  11,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  wiah  to  protest  against  the  proposed  new  tariff  laws  under  consider- 
ation, or  about  to  be  considered,  and  known  as  the  Underwood  bill.  This  bill  when 
introduced  some  time  ago  provided  for  a  lower  schedule  of  duties  on  iron  and  steel 
products,  reducing  the  tariff  on  sheet  steel  to  15  per  cent.  This  duty  would  be  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  workmen  employed 
in  this  trade.  We  believe  that  the  argument  presented  by  the  independent  sheet 
steel  and  tin  plate  manufacturers  last  January  is  about  as  conclusive  a  statement  as  can 
be  made  on  this  subject,  and  we  are  inclosing  you,  tinder  this  cover,  a  copy  of  the 
brief  which  was  presented  at  that  time.  The  statement  published  therein,  showing 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  No.  24  steel  sheets,  agrees  in  the  total  very  closely  with  our 
own  costs,  while  on  some  of  the  individual  items  we  are  higher  and  on  others  lower  in 
cost,  the  total,  however,  being  approximately  the  same  as  our  own.  We  mean  by 
this,  the  total  cost  for  converting.  The  net  cost  to-day  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  it  was 
at  the  time  this  brief  was  published,  on  account  of  the  advanced  price  on  sheet  bars, 
sheet  bars  having  advanced  from  $22.40  per  gross  ton,  at  the  time  this  brief  was  sub- 
mitted, to  about  $29  per  ton  to-day. 

We  are  particularly  anxious  to  call  your  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  wage  rate 
paid  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  we  paying  more  than  double,  or  very  nearly 
245  per  cent,  the  English  rate,  and  we  are  informed  by  creditable  people  that  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  in  England  is  considerably  higher  than  the  rate  paid  on  the  Conti- 
nent. We  believe  that  should  the  Underwood  bill  pass  io  the  form  in  which  it  was 
originally  introduced,  that  it  would  result  in  the  wrecking  of  the  steel-sheet  business 
in  this  country  and  would  throw  out  of  employment  thousands  of  workmen  that  are 
now  employed  at  remunerate  wages.  While  it  is  probably  true  that  the  foreign 
material  could  not  be  shipped  into  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  yet  the  foreigners 
would  be  in  position  to  take  on  all  the  business  on  the  coasts,  as  owing  to  the  difference 
in  freight,  they  could  undersell  us  not  only  on  the  Pacific  but  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  as  well. 

Yours,  yery  truly,  THE  YOUNGSTOWN  IRON  &  STEEL  Co., 

JOHN  0.  PEW, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  Co., 

Middletown,  Ohio,  January  15,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  are  herewith  inclosing  you  copy  of  the  sheet-steel  brief  as  sub- 
mitted to  your  committee  by  the  independent  sheet-steel  makers  of  the  country. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  several  facts  which  seem  to  us  to  be  paramount 
in  the  consideration  of  this  important  proposition. 

At  the  present  time,  prices  on  sheet  steel  are  reported  to  be  approximately  as  high 
in  Europe  as  in  America,  but  there  are  bound  to  be  times  of  depression  in  foreign 
countries  when  sheet  steel  can  be  made  and  delivered  at  seaboard  at  prices  that  would 
be  prohibitive  as  far  as  American  manufacturers  are  concerned,  unless  radical  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  wages  now  paid  to  American  sheet-steel  workers  was  inforced. 

We  do  not  advocate  any  more  protective  tariff  than  is  necessary  to  keep  wages  as 
at  present. 

The  price  of  skilled  labor  is  so  much  lower  in  South  Wales,  for  instance,  that  with 
the  same  price  of  sheet  bars  as  might  be  charged  in  America  in  any  stated  period, 
sheets  could  be  made  and  sold  at  a  profit  at  not  to  exceed  our  cost.  The  Ameri- 
can industry  should  be  protected  against  this  condition. 

The  question  of  comparative  labor  costs  is  so  important  in  this  particular  line  of 
the  steel  business,  due  to  the  fact  that  labor  represents  so  large  a  portion  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  finished  product.  For  instance,  the  direct  labor  cost  on  structural  material 
and  heavier  forms  of  steel  products  bears  no  comparison  to  the  direct  labor  cost  on 
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sheet  steel,  and  in  establishing  duties  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  these  heavier  products 
should  not  be  classified  with  sheets. 

Trusting  you  will  give  all  these  matters  your  careful  consideration  in  the  interest 
of  an  industry  whose  success  so  largely  affects  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  we  beg 
to  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  GEO.  M.  VERITY,  President. 


THE  DEFOREST  SHEET  &  TINPLATE  Co., 

Niles,  Ohio,  January  8,  191S. 
Hon.  E.  R.  BATHRICK,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now  up  for  consideration  the  Underwood 
bill,  which  vitally  affects  the  duty  on  sheet  steel,  we  ask  your  careful  consideration 
of  the  attached  brief  relative  to  the  cost  of  production  of  sheet  steel,  and  to  also 
invite  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  proportion  of  the  total  cost  on  sheet 
steel,  which  is  directly  chargeable  to  labor,  is  much  higher  than  on  such  materials  as 
plates  and  structural  shapes;  and  as  our  labor  costs  in  this  country  are  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  the  European  market,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  place  sheet  steel 
on  the  same  tariff  basis  as  other  materials,  the  manufacture  of  which  does  not  involve 
so  large  an  expenditure  for  labor. 

The  adoption  of  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  sheet  steel  will  undoubtedly  work  a  hardship 
on  the  sheet-steel  manufacturers  who  have  been  producing  a  commodity  which,  on 
the  average,  has  been  lower  than  any  other  iron  or  steel  commodity  when  compared 
with  the  price  of  crude  material  and  the  actual  labor  cost  of  conversion. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

THE  DEFOREST  SHEET  &  TINPLATE  Co., 
By  EDWARD  S.  THOMPSON, 

General  Sales  Manager. 
SHEET  STEEL  BRIEF. 

[Submitted  in  January,  1912,  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  re  consideration  of  metal  schedule  of 
Payne- Aldrich  tariff,  by  the  following  independent  manufacturers  of  sheet  steel,  black  and  galvanized: 
Allegheny  Steel  Co.,  Brackenridge,  Pa.;  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio;  Canonsburg 
Steel  &  Iron  Works,  Canonsburg,  Pa.;  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Deforest  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  Niles,  Ohio;  Empire  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio;  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio;  McCul- 
lough  Iron  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Massillon  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio;  Parkersburg  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  Seneca  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Stark  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio; 
Thomas  Steel  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio;  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio.] 

In  behalf  of  enormous  capital  invested,  as  well  as  of  an  army  of  27,000  employees 
engaged  in  the  sheet-steel  industry,  drawing  annually  $22,000,000  in  wages,  and  who 
are  to-day  the  best  paid  laborers  in  any  branch  of  the  great  steel  business,  this  brief 
is  respectfully  submitted. 

In  behalf,  further,  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  also  of  that  vast  army 
of  workmen  who  lay  the  foundation  for  the  sheet-steel  industry  by  their  labor  in  taking 
the  ore  from  the  mines,  putting  it  through  blast  furnaces  ana  making  sheet  bars  from 
which  sheet  steel  is  made,  and  who  for  this  labor  receive  annually  in  wages  about 
$11,000,000,  this  brief  is  largely  filed. 

Together  these  two  great  bodies  of  workmen,  dependent  for  their  employment  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  sheet-steel  business,  draw  annually  in  wages  in  these  United 
States  $33,000,000. 

Any  consideration  of  the  tariff  must  ultimately  look  to  these  wage  earners,  for,  more 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  steel  business,  these  workmen  are  skilled,  as  are  their 
competitors  across  the  water  in  Great  Britain,  of  whom  a  large  class  has  grown  up;  and 
there,  as  here,  they  are  paid  high  wages  as  compared  to  other  forms  of  labor. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Europe  the  sheet-steel  industry  has  developed  a  class  of  work- 
men which  it  is  important  to  note,  as  their  labor  comes  in  competition  with  the  Amer- 
ican labor.  Many  women  and  children  in  these  countries  have  learned  this  business, 
and  their  families  have  followed  it  for  generations,  and  although  their  wages  are  on 
the  average  about  50  per  cent  less  than  the  American  wages,  still  they  are  better  paid 
there  than  other  forms  of  labor.  This  high  skill  and  low  wage  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  the  selling  prices  of  the  European  and  American  product  at  seaboard  points  are 
compared,  for,  notwithstanding  the  long  ocean  carriage,  with  very  low  transportation 
charges,  the  low  price  of  labor  in  Europe  leaves  the  American  competitor,  with  his 
high  wages  and  relatively  high  transportation  charges,  little  ground  to  stand  on  unless 
he  is  protected. 
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From  Maine  to  Houston,  Tex.,  in  1910,  there  was  a  consumption  of  114,573  net  tons 
of  galvanized  sheets,  estimated  (not  including  a  large  production  of  black  sheet  steel 
now  classified  with  heavy  plates)  to  involve  an  expenditure  of  $1,287,800  in  direct 
wages  to  sheet-steel  employees  for  their  production.  This  territory  is  all  accessible 
to  the  English  market  by  tne  low  water  rate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  freight 
rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  is  16  cents  per  100  pounds.  Note  the  effect  of  this 
low  water  transportation  rate,  which  is  made  to  fluctuate  to  meet  competition.  Eng- 
lish galvanized  steel  sheets  to-day  are  selling  at  $2.42  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  port, 
No.  24  gauge;  American  at  $2.45,  putting  the  English  product  into  New  York  at 
$2.52  less  duty  and  the  American  at  $2.61.  From  the  English  price  is  deducted 
1  and  4  per  cent  for  cash  by  10th  of  following  month;  from  the  American  price  2  per 
cent  is  deducted  for  cash  in  10  days.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  these 
prices  prevail  to-day  in  an  English  market  that  is  at  a  high  point  and  very  active  and 
in  an  American  market  that  is  very  much  depressed. 

This  condition  holds  true  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  a  glance  at  the  list  of  freight 
rates  from  the  Pittsburgh  district,  attached  to  this  brief,  will  show. 

The  Pacific  coast  discloses  the  same  situation.  The  Pacific  coast  consumed  in  1910 
about  36,844  net  tons  of  galvanized  sheets,  estimated,  meaning  an  expenditure  of 
$414,126  in  wages  paid  to  sheet-steel  employees  for  their  production.  These  points 
are  reached  by  an  all-water  rate  from  Liverpool  of  from  25  cents  to  30  cents  per  100 
pounds,  or  via  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  Co.  of  35  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  from 
Pittsburgh  to  that  district  the  rate  is  95  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  competition  for 
both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coast  markets  an  impossible  undertaking  for  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  without  substantial  protection. 

As  the  labor  going  into  the  making  of  steel  sheets  constitutes  about  80  per  cent  of 
their  cost,  it  is  well  to  compare  the  English  labor  wage  with  the  American  in  specific 
instances,  to  bring  out  the  great  difference  that  exists  in  favor  of  the  latter.  For  24 
gauge  rates  per  gross  ton  are: 


American. 

English. 

Roller                                              .           

$2.31 

$1.14 

Heater            

1.76 

.84 

Doubler  and  matcher                                                 

1.10 

.92 

Shearman            •    

1.01 

.40 

Catcher  

.80 

.50 

The  only  way  in  which  these  high  American  wages  can  be  paid  to-day,  with  the 
present  selling  prices  being  maintained,  is  by  operating  to  full  capacity  and  the  insti- 
tution of  all  possible  economies;  a  curtailment  of  market  will  inevitably  result  in 
curtailment  of  wages  even  if  present  selling  prices  were  not  reduced. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sheet-steel  industry  has  only  reached  its  pro- 
portions to-day  under  the  protective  duty  of  six-tenths  cent  per  pound  black  sheets 
and  eight-tenths  cent  per  pound  galvanized  sheets.  The  development  of  this  indus- 
try, it  is  apparent,  would  have  been  impossible  under  other  conditions. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  extent  to  which  this  business  has  developed  in 
the  United  States: 

Number  of  separate  companies 33 

Number  of  trains  of  rolls 468 

Number  of  galvanizing  pots 129 

Numjaer  of  employees 27, 000 

Annual  pay  roll $22,  000, 000 

Annual  product  of  black  sheets  in  1910  (gross  tons) 1,  435,  620 

Tonnage  of  galvanized  sheets  included  in  above 875, 000 

Total  capital  invested  in  making  sheet  steel,  not  including  furnaces 
and  mills  producing  sheet  bars  (estimated) $35, 000, 000 
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The  raw  materials  required  to  produce  the  above  1,435,620  gross  tons  of  black 
sheets  are : 

Sheet  bars,  gross  tons 1,  725, 000 

Pig  iron,  gross  tons 1>  800,  000 

Scrap,  gross  tons 500,  000 

Coke  for  the  pig  iron,  net  tons 2,  200,  000 

Coal  for  coking. 3,  600,  000 

Limestone  for  pig  iron,  gross  tons 900,  000 

Ore  for  pig  iron,  gross  tons 3,  600,  000 

Coal  throughout  processes,  steam  and  heating,  net  tons 3,  700,  000 

Spelter  for  galvanized  sheets,  net  tons 110, 000 

Estimated  value  of  spelter $14,  000,  000 

Total  estimated  labor  cost  from  iron  ore  in  ground  to  and  including  sheet  bars, 
$11,000,000;  labor  cost  in  sheet  mills,  $22,000,000;  total  $33,000,000;  estimated  trans- 
portation charges  on  all  above  tonnage,  $17,500,000. 

The  ramifications  of  this  great  industry  thus  extend  back  until  we  have  the  grand 
total  of  $33,000,000  of  wages  paid  out  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  those  whose  employment 
is  dependent  upon  its  prosperity,  and  this  exclusive  of  the  immense  benefit  derived 
by  our  carriers  trom  the  revenues  of  $17,500,000  which  the  industry  brings  to  them. 

By  reference  to  the  cost  sheet  hereto  attached,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  sheet 
bars  to-day  is  $22.50  per  gross  ton,  and  that  the  total  labor  cost  in  turning  bars  into 
black  sheets  is  $11.24  per  gross  ton  for  No.  24  gauge.  Other  cost  of  manufacture,  such 
as  repairs,  maintenance,  sales,  administration,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  cost  sheet,  makes 
the  total  cost  of  black  sheets,  including  the  sheet  bars,  $42.04  per  gross  ton,  or  $1.87 
per  100  pounds  No.  24  gauge. 

The  selling  price  of  this  commodity  in  New  York  to-day  is  $1.91  per  100  pounds, 
from  which  must  be  deducted  2  per  cent  discount  for  payment  in  10  days,  which  is 
generally  taken  advantage  of.  To  the  cost  must  be  added  the  16  cents  per  100  pounds 
freight  rate  f«om  Pittsburgh  to  New  York. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  generally  deemed  best  to  keep  plants  running  rather 
than  to  close  them  down  in  order  that  the  organization  may  be  kept  together.  Any 
impartial  observer  will  see  that  this  situation  in  this  business  to-day  is  one  that  can 
not  be  trifled  with,  and  every  protection  that  can  be  extended  to  it  should  be  given. 

The  following  exhibits  are  appended  to  the  brief: 

Summary  of  import  duty  rates  on  iron  and  steel  sheets,  black  and  galvanized,  No.  24  gauge. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


Black. 

Galvan- 
ized. 

Act  of  Mar.  3,  1883... 

1.2 

1.9 

McKinley  bill,  Oct.  1,  1890,  effective  July  1,  1891  

1.1 

1.85 

Wilson  Bill,  Aug.  1,  1894  

.8 

1.05 

Dingley  bill.  July  24,  1897  

.8 

1.00 

Payne-Aldnch  bill,  Aug.  5,  1909            

.6 

.8 

Production  of  iron  and  steel  sheets,  No.  13  and  thinner,  in  United  States:      Gross  tons. 

1905 983,  437 

1906 1,  074,  525 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


084,  700 
864,  900 
248,  404 
435,  619 


Estimated  amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries  to  men  directly  employed 
in  the  sheet-steel  industry  in  making  steel  sheets  from  sheet  bars  in 
the  United  States  from  1905  to  1910: 

1905 $11,  053,  831 

1906 12,  077,  661 

1907 12, 192,  028 

1908 9,  721,  476 

1909 14, 032, 060 

1910 16, 136,  357 
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Estimated  cost  of  labor  employed  from  the  time  of  mining  the  ore  to  the 
finishing  of  the  (sheet)  steel  bar,  from  which  the  sheet  is  rolled : 

1905 $7,  375,  777 

190ti 8, 058, 937 

1907 8, 135,  250 

1908 6, 486, 750 

1909 9, 363, 030 

1910 10, 767, 142 

Differential  in  labor  on  tonnage  basis  on  sheet  mills,  No.  24  gauge. 


United 

States. 


Kngland. 


Differ- 
ential. 


Roller 

Rougher 

Heater 

Helper 

Catcher 

Doubler  and  matcher. 

Pair  heater 

Shearman 


$2.31 
.80 

1.76 
.79 
.80 

1.10 
.66 

1.01 


$1.14 
(') 
.84 


C) 


.50 
.92 


$1.17 
.80 
.92 
.79 
.30 
.18 
.66 
.61 


Total. 


9.23 


3.80 


5.43 


1  No  job;  work  done  by  the  others,  hence  fewer  men  employed. 
Cost  of  producing  No.  24  gauge  black  steel  sheets,  per  gross  ton. 

Sheet  bars,  $22.40  per  gross  ton,  2,632  pounds  (17*  per  cent) $26.  32 

Credit,  sheet  scrap,  392  pounds 1.  88 

Net  cost  of  material. . .  24.  44 


Labor. 


Charges. 


Rolls $0.55 

Fuel,  heating  and  annealing .70 

Superintendent,  foremen,  and  clerks $0. 13 

Tonnage  labor 6. 97 

Day  hands,  regular .' 1. 

Extra  day  hands .10 

Unloading,  shearing,  weighing,  and  delivering  sheet  bars .26 

Unloading  coal  and  removing  ashes .04 

Engineers  and  assistants .07 

Roll  turning  and  polishing .05 

Changing  and  handling  rolls .01 

Weighing  and  handling  finished  product  .26 

Crane  operators .03 

Scrap  boys .20 

Loading  shearings  and  bar  ends .01 

Cold  rolling  labor .24 

Annealing  labor .19 

Reshearing .17 

Bundling  and  stenciling .09 

Warehouse  and  shipping  labor .17 

Total  producing  labor 10. 85 

Labor  in  repairs .37 

Labor  in  maintenance .02 

Materials  in  repairs .22 

Material  in  maintenance .02 

Annealing  boxes .30 

Hot  and  cold  neck  grease ; .09 

All  other  lubricants .02 

Brasses .10 

General  works  expense .83 

Steel  (including  fuel) .11  .35 

Water .02 

Electric  light  and  power .05 

General  plant  depreciation 1. 00 

General  expense  (selling,  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  discounts,  etc.) 2.00 

Total...  12.25  5.35 
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Net  cost  of  material $24. 44 

Labor  cost 12-  25 

Other  charges 5.  35 

Total  cost,  2,240  pounds 42.  04 

Cost  of  100  pounds  24-gauge -. !• « 

Statement  of  freight  rates  from  European  points  to  United  States  points,  per 
100  pounds:  Cents- 

Liverpool  to  New  York 

Liverpool  to  New  Orleans 

Liverpool  to  Pacific  coast  points  via  Tehuan tepee  R.  R 

Liverpool  to  Pacific  coast  points,  all  water 25  to  30 

Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  other  points,  per  100  pounds,  carloads: 

ftewYork ' $0.16 

Troy,  N.  Y 16 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 11 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 13$ 

Philadelphia,  Pa 15 

Hartford,  Conn 18 

Boston,  Mass 18 

Providence,  R.  1 18 

Portland,  Me 18 

Wilmington,  Del 15 

Trenton,  N.  J - 16 

San  Francisco,  Gal 95 

Los  Angeles,  Gal 95 

Portland,  Oreg 95 

Seattle,  Wash 95 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 1.  00 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 72 

Charleston,  S.  C 27 

Birmingham,  Ala 45 

Nashville,  Tenn 30 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 22 

Richmond,  Va 20 

PLATED  SHEETS. 

LETTER  OF  HERMANN  BOKER  &  CO.,  IN  RE  STEEL,    METALS. 

NEW  YORK,  January  14,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  strength  of  a  paragraph 
mentioned  in  the  daily  newspapers  attributed  to  you,  as  follows: 

"  Where  there  is,  a  larger  percentage  of  imports  we  do  not  want  to  cut  the  rates.  We 
are  desirous,  however,  of  cutting  the  rates  where  there  is  no  competition  and  no 
revenue." — New  York  Times,  January  14. 

Metal  schedule,  paragraph  128,  quotes  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on:  "Sheets 
or  plates  composed  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  nickel,  or  other  metal,  with  layers  of  other 
metal  or  metals  imposed  thereon  by  forging,  hammering,  rolling,  or  welding." 

This  paragraph  includes  steel  sheets  on  which  layers  of  nickel  alloy  or  malleable 
nickel  or  copper  have  been  imposed  by  welding  on  either  both  or  one  side. 

This  material  is  sold  for  requirements  for  which  a  more  durable  sheet  of  metal  is 
needed  in  place  of  the  present  method  of  electroplating. 

We  inclose  some  printed  matter,  describing  the  process. 

Owing  to  the  large  expense  of  welding  these  sheets  cost  more  than  electroplated 
sheets  and  are  consequently  used  only  for  comparatively  few  purposes.  They  are 
not  made  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  plant  requirement  for  making,  being  a 
very  expensive  one,  and  the  expense  of  putting  a  plant  down  not  being  warranted, 
owing  to  the  small  consumption  of  these  sheets. 
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A  fair  amount  of  these  sheets  could,  however,  be  sold  in  the  United  States  if  the 
additional  expense  of  40  per  cent  duty  did  not  make  the  sale  practically  prohibitive 
and  consequently  the  revenue  tariff  therefrom  being  at  present  practically  nil. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  sheets  do  not  come  into  competition  with  any  American 

product,  they  not  being  made  in  this  country,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  40  per 

cent  ad  valorem  duty  making  importation  almost  impossible,  we  respectfully  submit 

the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  House  Committee,  and  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

HERMANN  BOKER  &  Co. 


[2d  Inclosure.] 

Nickel  alloy. — This  alloy  is  the  outcome  of  the  most  exhaustive  experiments,  and 
has  very  valuable  properties  that  are  not  found  in  any  other  metal. 

It  is  noncorrosive. 

It  will  not  crystallize,  even  if  continually  jarred  or  strained. 

It  can  be  made  in  all  sizes  of  bars  and  sheets. 

Nickel-alloy  valve  forgings . — This  metal  is  unsurpassed  for  valves  in  automobile  mo- 
tors, gas  and  all  other  engines,  and  superheated  parts  of  machinery.  There  is  no  other 
metal  which  will  withstand  the  superheated  steam  better  than  nickel  alloy,  and  we 
strongly  recommend  it  for  such  purposes. 

Solid  rods  of  nickel  alloy. — We  supply  solid  rods  of  nickel  alloy  and  carry  them  in 
stock  in  straight  lengths  of  about  7  to  8  feet  in  the  following  diameters: 

ROUND. 


p 

A 

1 
II 

I 

j, 

JA 

u 
jf 
II 

2 

The  IJ-inch  to  2-inch  diameter  bars  are  about  4  feet  long. 
All  the  other  sizes  are  7  and  8  feet  long. 
We  do  not  sell  less  than  one  bar  of  a  size. 

Any  other  diameter  or  size  can  be  made  to  order,  which  requires  three  months. 
Price  per  pound  net  30  days,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  no  cash  discount:  f  inch  and 
smaller  — ;  -J^  inch  and  larger  — . 

[Inclosure.] 

Plated  sheets. — The  plating  is  done  by  a  patented  process,  which  consists  in  welding 
plates  of  pure  nickel  copper,  or  cuprpnickel,  on  slabs  of  iron  or  steel. 

NOTE. — Illustration  omitted  in  printing. 

In  rolling  the  sheets  down  to  the  required  thickness,  the  nickel  is  reduced  in  the 
Bame  proportions  as  the  iron,  and  the  percentage  of  nickel  on  the  iron  remains  the  same 
as  in  the  original  plates. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  plating,  namely:  20  per  cent  plating,  10  per  cent  plating,  5 
per  cent  plating,  1$  per  cent  plating,  or  thin  plating. 

The  above  process  of  nickel  plating  must  not  be  confounded  with  galvanic  or  electro- 
plating. An  electro  nickel-plated  coat  is  less  than  one-fifth  as  heavy  as  our  1$  per  cent 
or  thin  plating,  and  it  is  therefore  self-evident  that  even  our  thin  plated  sheets  will 
wear  more  than  five  times  as  long  as  electroplated  goods. 

These  nickel-plated  sheets  can  be  used  in  almost  every  instance  where  nickel-plated 
brass  is  now  used,  and  they  have  the  immense  advantage  over  the  nickel-plated  brass 
that  they  will  stand  much  greater  wear  than  eleclrroplated  goods,  and  in  the  same  gauge 
as  brass  the  nickel-plated  steel  sheets  have  a  much  greater  durability,  and  if  the  same 
durability  as  brass  should  be  wanted  then  from  10  to  15  per  cent  thinner  gauge  can  be 
used  in  the  nickel-plated  steel. 

This  alone  results  in  a  great  saving  of  weight  and  consequently  lower  price. 

The  demand  for  pure  nickel-plated  sheets,  nickel-copper-plated,  and  pure  copper- 
plated  sheets  is  very  large,  and  they  can  be  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

Kitchen  utensils  of  every  shape  and  form,  cooking  pots,  tableware,  tea  trays,  scale 
pans,  harness  ornaments,  stove  trimming^  hospital  dishes,  chemical  vessels,  bathtubs, 
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reflectors,  knife  handles,  lamps,  buttons,  gas  and  oil  stoves,  watchcases,  and  in  fact 
these  sheets  are  an  absolute  substitute  for  nickel-plated  brass  and  steel,  German 
silver,  britannia  metal,  and  solid  copper  sheets. 

These  sheets  can  be  furnished  in  any  degree  of  hardness,  either  stiff  rolled,  medium 
or  dead  soft  annealed.  The  sheets  can  be  spun,  stamped,  or  drawn,  the  same  as  brass 
or  copper,  and  they  have  a  very  much  higher  tensile  strength  and  ductility  than 
either  brass  or  copper. 

The  saving  of  the  plated  steel  sheets  over  brass  or  copper  chiefly  consists  in:  On 
account  of  lighter  specific  gravity,  12  per  cent;  lighter  gauge  can  be  used  and  still 
obtain  more  strength,  13  per  cent;  total  saving,  25  per  cent. 

Price  list  of  plated  sheets  pure  nickel-plated  iron  or  steel  sheets. 


Thickness  in  thousandths  of  an  inch 

0.039 

0.032 

0.020 

0.018 

0.016 

0.014 

0.012 

0.010 

0.008 

20  per  cent  nickel  plated  on  one  side, 
5  per  cent  on  the  other  side  (cents 
per  pound)  

60 

61 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

72 

1(T  per  cent  on  both  sides  plated 
(cents  per  pound)  

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

61 

lo'per  cent  on  one  side  plated  (cents 
per  pound)  

35 

36 

37 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

5  per  cent  on  both  sides  plated  (cents 
per  pound)  

35 

36 

37 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

5  per  cent  on  one  side  plated  (cents 
per  pound)  

28 

29 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

36 

37 

Thin  on  both  sides  plated  (cents  per 
pound)               

25 

26 

26 

26 

27 

(») 

(') 

(i) 

(i) 

TMn  on  one  side  plated  (cents  per 
pound)  

21 

23 

23 

23 

24 

0) 

0) 

0) 

(') 

i  Thinner  can  not  be  made. 
CupronicJcel-plated  iron  or  steel  sheets. 


Thickness  in  thousandths  of  an  inch 
down  to  

0.039 

0.082 

0.020 

0.018 

0.016 

0.014 

0.012 

0.010 

0.008 

10  per  cent  on  both  sides  (cents  per 
pound) 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

43 

44 

44 

10  per  cent  on  one  side  (cents  per 
pound)  

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

34 

35 

35 

5  per  cent  on  both  sides  (cents  per 
pound  )  ,  

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

44 

35 

5  per  cent  on  one  side  (cents  per 
pound)  

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

30 

31 

Pure  copper-plated  iron  or  steel  sheets. 


Thickness  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  down  to. 

0.039 

0.032 

0.020 

0.018 

0.016 

0.014 

0.012 

0.010 

10  per  cent  on  both  sides  (cents  per  pound)  .. 
10  per  cent  on  one  side  (cents  per  pound)  

24 
30 

25 
31 

26 
32 

27 
33 

28 
35 

29 
36 

30 
37 

32 

The  above  prices  are  for  sheets  cut  to  any  square  or  rectangular  size  8  inches  or 
larger.  Oval  or  round  sheets  20  per  cent  extra.  Intermediate  sizes  take  next  higher 
price. 
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Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  or  taggers'  iron  or  steel,  coated  with  tin 
or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of  which  these  metals,  or  either  of  them,  is  a 
component  part,  by  the  dipping  or  any  other  process,  and  commercially  known 
as  tin  plates,  terneplates,  and  taggers'  tin,  one  and  two-tenths  cents  per 
pound. 

TIN  PLATE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  R.  CRAWFORD,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  McKEES- 
PORT  TIN  PLATE  CO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  About  which  paragraph  do  you  wish  to  speak, 
Mr.  Crawford? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Tin  plate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Paragraph  130. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman  of  the  committee,  this  is  the  first 
time  in  all  my  life  that  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  make  a  public 
statement,  and  I  ask  your  kind  indulgence.  I  will  do  the  very  best 
that  I  know  how. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  tin-plate  people  have  always  been  very  clever 
talkers,  here. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  that  is  not  the  case  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  will  ask  them  to  allow  you  to  finish  your  state- 
ment before  they  cross-examine  you,  and  give  you  a  show. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  am  here  representing  the  independent  manu- 
facturers of  tin  plate.  By  that  I  mean  those  manufacturers  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  in  this  country  who  do  not  have  any 
connection  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  There  are  15 
companies  with  mills  located  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  mainly 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Illinois.  We  have  157 
mills  now  with  a  production  of  about  500,000  tons,  equal  to  10,000,000 
boxes;  we  have  11,000  employees  with  annual  pay  rolls  amounting  to 
about  $9,000,000.  The  total  industry  of  the  country  has  a  capacity 
of  about  900,000  tons,  equal  to  18,000,000  boxes,  and  employing 
25,000  hands,  the  value  of  the  commodity  being  about  $62.000,000. 

It  was  not  until  1890  that  we  felt  that  tin  plates  got  anything  like 
fair  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  In  the  bill  of  1890 
there  was  a  duty  of  2.2  cents  per  pound  imposed,  and  it  was  under 
this  act  that  business  was  established  in  this  country. 

Going  back  to  1870  and  coming  down  to  1890  the  cost  of  tin  plates 
to  the  people  of  this  country  ran  from  $4.80  to  as  high  as  $7.30  per 
box.  Since  1890,  when  the  business  became  established  in  this 
country,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  selling  price,  until  last 
year,  1912,  where  our  prices,  covering  all  the  requirements  of  this 
country,  ran  from  about  $3.15  to  $3.25  a  box. 

So  I  think,  therefore,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  this  case  the 
tariff  did  not  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  I  might  state  that 
I  firmly  believe  tin  plate  to  stand  out  to-day  as  by  far  the  greatest 
example  of  a  large  industry  being  established  in  this  country  when  a 
sufficient  duty  was  imposed  to  protect  it  against  the  low  prices  of  our 
foreign  competitors. 
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In  stating  to  you  the  facts  concerning  tin  plate,  we  are  going  to 
place  ourselves  just  as  nearly  in  the  position  of  the  committee  as  we 
know  how.  We  can  appreciate  your  responsibility  in  recommending 
a  bill  to  Congress  as  will  yield  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, appreciating  that  at  least  the  majority  of  the  committee  is 
pledged  to  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

We  believe  you  are  patriotic;  I  honestly  believe  you  are  just  as 
anxious  to  see  the  smoke  coming  from  our  factories,  our  labor  fully 
employed,  an  honest  capital  getting  a  fair  return,  as  those  of  any 
other  political  faith.  Believing  this  to  be  true,  I  am  going  to  state 
to  you  the  absolute  facts  as  I  know  them,  bearing  in  mind  at  the 
same  time  you  have  promised  the  people  you  will  accomplish  these 
results  without  seriously  disturbing  business.  We  are  going  to  take 
the  position  of  helping  you,  thus  placing  you  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  your  promise  and  keeping  faith  with  the  people. 

I  want  you  to  understand,  first,  that  I  am  not  here  representing 
labor.  I  am  representing  the  business  of  the  independent  tin-plate 
makers,  and  my  own  business  in  particular,  because  I  will  say  to 
you  that  if  for  any  reason  I  was  driven  out  of  the  tin-plate  business 
I  believe  I  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  school  again.  I  do  not  know 
a  single  word  of  anything  else. 

We  are  going  to  recommend,  therefore,  that  a  reduction  can  be 
made  in  the  present  rate  of  an  amount  not  exceeding  30  per  cent. 
This  amount  deducted  from  the  present  rate  of  $1.20  will  leave  the 
recommended  new  duty  85  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Going  back  to  the  act  of  1890,  when  we  had  a  duty  of  2.2  cents 
per  pound,  and  taking  into  consideration  that  we  accepted  a  reduc- 
tion from  \\  cents  per  pound,  of  20  per  cent  in  the  duty  two  years 
ago,  bring  the  duty  down  to  1.2  cents,  and  that  we  now  offer  another 
reduction  of  30  per  cent,  making  a  gross  reduction  during  the  past 
two  to  three  years  of  43  per  cent,  or  a  reduction  of  63  per  cent  from 
the  act  of  1890,  we  are  beginning  to  think  this  is  approaching  free 
trade  pretty  fast. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Would  it  interrupt  you  if  I  asked  you  just  one  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  present  foreign  price  on  tin  plate  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  foreign  price  on  tin  plate?  Well,  I  would 
not 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  a  perfectly  simple  question.  What  is  the 
definite  fixed  price ;  how  much  is  it  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  am  totally  unable  to  determine  that,  for  this 
reason 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  What  are  the  quotations? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  quotations  to-day  are  13  and  14  shillings. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  would  be,  in  dollars  and  cents,  $3.25  for  107 
pound  plates.  Our  figures  are  always  based  on  100  pounds,  SQ  that 
when  we  sav  our  selling  price  is  $3.15  or  $3.25,  that  would  be  107 
pounds  at  about  $3.25,  from  which  you  would  deduct,  say,  15  cents, 
the  usual  differential ;  in  addition  to  that  the  Welsh  quotations  always 
carry  with  them  a  4  per  cent  discount  Just  at  the  present  time, 
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Mr.  Palmer,  as  probably  you  all  know,  there  is  great  activity  abroad. 
The  iron  and  steel  industry  abroad  has  its  capacity  fully  employed, 
and  prices  over  there  are  exceptionally  high. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  the  open  quotations  are  from  12  to  17  shil- 
lings, even  though  that  be  the  case,  I  am  told  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  have  sold  plates  as  low  as  $2.80  in  order  to  meet 
that  competition,  so  that  published  quotations  do  not  represent  what 
they  are  willing  to  do  when  they  take  a  notion  to  get  into  this  market. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  it  might  be  very  misleading. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  the  price  abroad  is  down  now  from  what  it  has 
been,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No;  I  think  about  the  ruling  prices  for  1912 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  was,  at  the  end  of  1911,  $3.80. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  $3.80? 

Mr.  PALMER.  $3.80  in  October,  1911,  according  to  the  American 
Steel  &  Iron  Association. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  You  mean  the  foreign  price? 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  foreign  price. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  must  say  in  all  my  experience  I  have  never  in 
15  years  heard  of  a  price  like  that  on  any  foreign  plates.  May  I 
look  at  that  and  see  if  there  is  not  something  which  explains  it? 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  taken  from  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Association;  where  I  read  it,  however,  was  not  in  that  report. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Weir  of  the  Phillips  Tin  Co.  is  here.  May 
I  ask  you,  Mr.  Weir,  have  you  ever  heard  of  foreign  quotations  any- 
thing like  that? 

Mr.  WEIR.  No ;  I  think  that  must  be  a  misstatement. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  certainly  a  misstatement. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  will  get  the  statement.    Proceed. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yesterday,  when  I  was  sitting  here  listening  to  a 
witness  who,  I  think,  represented  machine  tools,  Mr.  Palmer  asked 
him  the  question,  just  where,  in  his  opinion,  would  importations 
begin,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  asked  that  question 
myself,  just  where  I  think  importations  would  begin  in  tin  plates. 
In  answer  to  that  I  want  to  say  this:  That  in  framing  a  bill,  with 
the  intention  of  raising  revenue  for  the  Government,  I  verily  believe 
it  would  be  impossible  to  levy  a  rate  of  duty  on  tin  plates  that  would 
yield  revenue  to  the  Government. 

I  think  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  its  unlimited 
power,  almost  in  every  branch,  its  great  ore  fields,  its  facilities  of, 
water  and  rail  transportation,  its  coal  fields,  blast  furnaces,  steel 
mills,  finishing  millSj  under  the  best  of  management,  I  believe  that 
they  have  shown  their  ability  to  sell  plates  at  a  price  that  will  take 
care  of  this  market.  At  the  same  time  they  have  gone  out  and  they 
have  met  the  foreign  market  conditions  in  almost  every  case,  where 
99  per  cent  of  the  duty  has  been  refunded  under  the  drawback  clause. 
That  is  for  plates  imported  into  this  country  to  be  used  for  con- 
tainers that  are  reexported.  The  American  Tin  Plate,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  has  taken  all  this  busines  from  time  to 
time ;  and — I  believe  I  am  reliably  informed — not  only  have  they  done 
this,  but  where  it  suited  their  convenience,  they  have  gone  into  the 
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markets  of  foreign  countries,  such  as  South  America  and  Japan, 
and  taken  the  business  there. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  are  no  im- 
portations now? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Importations  for  the  present  time,  and  during  the 
past  few  years,  have  been  so  slight. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  paragraph  it  does 
come  under ;  but  our  figures  show  under  this  heading  "  Sheets  or 
plates,  coated,  tin  and  terne  plates."  Does  that  refer  to  you  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  That  shows  in  1910  a  value  of  $4,358.000,  and  in 
1911  of  over  $3,000,000.  Those  are  importations  into  this  country. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  I  believe  at  least  a  portion  of  that  is  plate  for  manu- 
facturing and  reexport. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  all  went  back  and  there  was  no  actual  revenue  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  no  actual  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  was  for  reexport? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  that  in  1912  the  imports  amounted  to  only  about 
$276,000? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir;  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  hav- 
ing determined  that  they  could  take  care  of  that  business  there. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  recurring  to 
this  matter  of  foreign  prices,  that  the  Treasury  Department  state 
the  unit  of  value  on  imported  tin  plate  is  4.5  cents.  What  is  meant 
by  that? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  would  be  4£  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  4r|  cents  a  pound,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Really,  I  do  not  know  what  they  would  mean  by 
that.  There  certainly  never  has  been  any  such  price  for  foreign 
plate. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  the  department  says  last  year  we  imported 
5,802,240  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $260,399,  on  which  $69,620  was  col- 
lected on  a  unit  value  of  4.5  cents.  That  is  about  $4.30  per  foreign 
box  of  108  pounds. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  explanation  I  could  make  to 
that  is  that  it  must  be  some  extraordinary  grade  of  plate,  such  as 
large  sheets  that  might  be  used 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Maybe  I  can  help  you  out,  Does  not  that  include 
in  that  figure  tin  cans  that  are  imported  for  export? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  they  are  all  imported  for  export,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  know,  but  would  not  that  account  for  the  higher 
price  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  think  it  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
these  gentlemen  are  understating,  not  intentionally,  the  foreign 
price  of  goods  which  come  into  this  country.  I  expect,  when  you 
say  the  foreign  price  of  tin  plate  is  $3.25,  you  are  speaking  with 
absolute  accuracy. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  the  standard  article  ? 
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Mr.  PALMER.  I  mean  the  tin  plate  which  is  imported  into  this 
country  sells  over  there  for  much  more  than  $3.25.  Now,  if  this 
statement  of  the  department  be  correct,  that  the  unit  of  value  is  4£ 
cents,  the  rate  that  we  wrote  into  the  bill  last  year  would  make  the 
duty  only  90  cents  a  hundred,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Which  is  5  cents  more  than  you  are  suggesting  as  the 
rate.  We  are  not  going  to  have  much  trouble  with  each  other. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No;  but.  Mr.  Palmer,  investigation  will  show  that 
some  radical  error  has  crept  in  there,  in  some  way.  That  either 
covers  some  very  special  grade  of  plate  that  carries  a  very  extraordi- 
nary coating,  say  charcoal,  not  the  standard  tin  plate,  known  as 
"coke,"  and  which  I  would  say  represents  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  production  and  the  consumption  in  this  country. 

So  that  under  the  rate  that  was  written  into  the  Underwood  bill 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  would  mean  that  we  would  have  to 
meet  a  duty  of  not  exceeding  65  cents,  and  probably  under  60  cents 
most  of  the  time,  because,  as  I  explained,  these  values  are  based  on 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  points;  and  just  at  the  present  tkne,  as  I  say  to 
you,  on  account  of  the  great  activity  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  in  all  articles  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  their  prices 
are  very  extraordinarily  high. 

As  to  that  value  there  of  ty  cents,  which  would  appear  on  the 
surface  of  it  to  be  4-|  cents  a  pound,  or  $4.50  a  box,  I  say  to  you,  a 
careful  investigation  will  show  it  is  something  entirely  different 
from  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  mean  it  was  not  tin  plate  at  all  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  it  was  tin  plate  it  has  been  of  some  extraordi- 
nary grade,  commonly  called  charcoal,  where  it  carries  5  to  7  pounds 
of  tin  per  box,  and  the  standard  grade  carries  about  2  pounds  to 
the  box.  That  would  apply,  as  I  say,  to  probably  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  entire  production  and  consumption. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then,  by  your  own  figures,  that  foreign  price  was 
about  $3.25,  and  our  rate  would  have  been  65  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  85  cents,  to  give  you  proper 
protection  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  at  85  cents,  to  give  you  proper  protection,  the 
foreign  article  would  not  come  in? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  We  have  figured  it  very  closely,  and  considered 
the  disadvantage  we  are  at,  say,  when  freighting  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Take  San  Francisco  for  an  example.  We  freight  all-rail  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district  to  San  Francisco  on  66.2  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

In  this  country  for  every  100  pounds  of  tin  plate  we  ship,  we  must 
add  6  pounds  tare,  covering  the  weight  of  the  box,  so  that  in  calcu- 
lating the  freight  we  must  say  66.2  per  100  pounds  on  106  pounds, 
which  means  70  cents  per  box. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  your  freight? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  our  freight. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  Welsh  rate? 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  Welsh  can  load  that  in  a  vessel  in  bulk  and 
freight  it  to  San  Francisco  at  about  13  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  PALMER.  A  differential  against  you  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Of  57  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  suggesting  85  cents  a  hundred  you  are  protecting 
yourself  against  that  differential? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No,  sir;  that  is  freight  alone.  Let  us  see  what 
else  is  against  us. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  and  the  other  differentials. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  suggesting  a  rate  that  will  protect  you,  give 
you  a  chance  in  the  Pacific  coast  market,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No,  sir;  I  will  show  you. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  suggesting 
a  rate  which  will  deprive  you  of  the  Pacific  coast  market  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Virtually  deprive  us,  Mr.  Palmer.  We  as  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  we  could  not 
meet  the  conditions  existing  on  the  Pacific  coast  under  the  rate  of  85 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  which  we  are  recommending,  and  for  this 
reason.  In  addition  to  the  57  cents  now  in  freight  against  us,  take 
the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  alone  of  making  a  box  of  tin  plates. 
We  pay  in  this  country  $20.41  per  ton  to  labor  alone  to  make  tin 
plates,  while  in  Europe,  taking  their  known  scale  over,  they  pay 
$12.73  per  ton,  I  think,  making  a  difference  of  $7.68  in  labor  alone 
against  us,  which  would  be  equal  to  35  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  PALMER.  35  per  cent  a  box  difference  in  labor? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  All  right. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Now  add  that  to  the  57  cents.  We  have  thought, 
gentlemen,  that  the  making  of  tin  plates  is  peculiarly  a  labor  proposi- 
tion. We  know  it.  While  we  have  made  some  progress  in  these 
years  in  cheapening  the  production,  it  has  been  due  to  the  installation 
of  heavy  machinery,  electrical  equipment,  and  such  for  the  handling 
of  the  stock.  But  in  no  wise  has  the  process  of  making  the  plates 
been  changed.  We  are  compelled  to  employ  very  high-priced  labor 
to  do  the  work  of  rolling,  heating,  doubling,  such  as  is  done  in  pre- 
paring the  steel  for  the  tin,  and  this  skill  is  so  much  dependent  on 
the  judgment  of  the  workman  himself  that  although  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  an  attempt  to  install  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  these  workmen, 
thus  getting  away  from  these  exceptionally  high  wages,  it  has  all 
gone  for  naught,  and  we  do  not  believe  machinery  ever  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  call  the  plate  before  you  put  the  tin 
on  it? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  is  steel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Just  steel  plate? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  tin  plate  is  steeL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  DALZELL.  Very  thin  steel. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes;  very  thin  steel. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  protection,  the  present  duty,  on  that 
class  of  steel  plate,  before  it  becomes  tin  plate?  What  paragraph 
does  that  fall  under?  Does  that  come  under  this  same  paragraph? 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  our  new  bill  it  does. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  do  not  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  comes  in  128  then,  does  it? 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  sheet  steel. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  sheet  steel,  because  it 
is  necessarily  of  so  much  finer  finish  to  be  used  for  tinning.  I  think 
it  would  rather  come  under  the  head  of  what  is  called  "  black  plate," 
and  I  think  it  carries  a  duty  of  about  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  now  carries  a  duty  of  nine-tenths  of  a  cent? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  that  is  the  rate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  under  paragraph  128,  and  the  present  rate 
is  twelve-tenths  of  a  cent;  that  is,  it  is  1.2  cents. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  So  that  there  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  difference 
between  the  steel  plate  out  of  which  a  tin  plate  is  made  and  the 
tin  plate — I  mean  the  difference  in  duty  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  box  of  plate  weighs  100  pounds,  does  it? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  amount  to  about  $1.30  difference  in 
duty  between  the  steel  plate  and  the  tin  plate  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  About  30  cents;  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  100 
pounds  would  be  30  cents;  not  $1.30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  right.  Some  tin-plate  manufacturers 
merely  buy  their  sheets,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  not  some  importation  of  sheets  here  to 
make  tin  plates  out  of? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  all  rolled  by  the  tin-plate  makers? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  rolled  by  the  tin-plate  makers; 
we  have  large  rolling  mills  in  connection  with  our  plant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  you  have  your  sheet  ready  to  make  the  tin 
plate  out  of,  what  process  do  you  go  through  to  convert  it  into  tin 
plate? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  goes  through  the  dipping  process.  It  is  dipped 
into  molten  tin,  carefully  prepared  by  an  extra  bath  of  sulphuric 
acid,  in  order  to  remove  all  the  oxidization  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  process  of  softening  the  plate,  known  as  annealing;  then  it  is 
given  a  pickling  in  a  light  bath  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  dipped, 
one  sheet  at  a  time,  through  tin  pots;  first,  going  through  flux  to 
remove  any  imperfections  from  the  surface,  any  foreign  matter  that 
might  be  on  the  surface;  then  through  molten  tin.  These  pots  will 
carry,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  pot,  anywhere  from  8,000  to 
10,000  pounds  of  molten  tin.  It  passes  through  that,  and  then  up 
through  four  or  six  rows,  depending  upon  the  construction  of  the 
pot;  then  run  in  palm  oil,  and  thai  makes  the  even  distribution  of 
the  coating.  The  work  is  all  done  by  hand. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  convert  100  pounds  of 
box  tin  plate  from  the  rolled  steel,  the  rolled  sheet  steel,  after  it  is 
ready  to  go  through  the  process  of  tinning  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Do  you  mean  simply  the  labor  cost? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  mean  your  total  cost. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Including  raw  materials? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No ;  I  mean  the  difference  in  cost ;  what  additional 
cost  now  does  it  amount  to  for  you  to  convert  that  thin  steel  plate 
into  tin  plate,  after  you  have  this  thin  steel  plate? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Labor  alone? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  I  want  the  whole  cost.  Of  course,  your  tin 
must  cost  you  something. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Oh,  yes.  On  to-day's  market  of  tin,  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  it  is  50  cents  a  pound,  and  the  cost  is  about  $1.30  or  $1.35. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  $1.30  or  $-1.35  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes.  If  I  understand  you  right,  you  mean  if 
you  were  to  sell  us  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  black  plate  ready  to  be 
tinned,  what  would  it  cost  us  to  do  that  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  I  say  about  $1.30  or  $1.35  a  box. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  does  it  cost  abroad  to  tin  the  black  plate 
into  the  tin  plate? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials.  We 
get  out  pig  tin  just  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign  competitor  does.  But 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  labor.  I  have  not  the  de- 
tailed figures,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  submit  those,  but  I  think 
I  am  very  conservative  if  I  should  say  that  our  labor  cost  is  probably 
all  of  15  cents  a  box  in  excess  of  theirs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Your  labor  cost  would  be  about  15  cents  a  box? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  About  15  cents  a  box  in  excess  of  theirs.  That  is, 
allowing  them  about  one-half  of  our  actual  labor  cost,  and  taking  it 
through  the  rolling  mills,  where  such  a  large  amount  of  this  labor 
is  employed.  You  see  in  the  skilled  work,  which  costs  the  most 
money,  their  union  scale  over  there  is  a  little  less  than  one-half  of 
ours,  and  this  tinning  is  also  skilled  labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then,  with  the  same  difference  in  your  raw-ma- 
terial cost,  in  converting  black  plate  into  tin,  it  costs  you  about  15 
cents  a  box? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes;  that  is  labor  alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  when  your  material  is  the  same,  labor  would 
be  the  only  difference? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  So  that  15  cents  represents  the  difference  in  cost 
here  and  abroad  in  converting  black  plate  into  tin  plate  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Now,  you  say  that  there  is  no  black  plate  im- 
ported into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No,  sir;  not  for  tinning.  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  not  a  pound  of  it  is  imported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then,  the  present  duty  of  nine-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  pound  is  an  absolute  protection  on  black  plate  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely  prohibitory. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  If  you  added  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  that 
would  be  1£  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  would  be  1.05  cents.  Nine-tenths  plus  15 
one-hundredths  would  be  1.05. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then,  1.05  cents  would  represent  a  duty  that  would 
fully  cover  that? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  present  duty? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Instead  of  that,  you  want  eighty-five  one-hun- 
dredths ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  We  are  trying  to  appreciate  the  position  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  being  pledged  to  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  tariff  duty.  As  we  say,  we  have  gone  a  step  further.  We  have 
cut  right  down  to  the  bone,  and  say  to  you  that  we  feel  we  will  get 
along  on  eighty-five  one-hundredths,  and  appreciate  that  is  eliminat- 
ing almost  beyond  any  possibility  all  that  we,  as  independent  manu- 
facturers, doing  any  business  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  against  foreign 
competition,  ask ;  but  we  do  not  want  to  mislead  you  by  saying  that 
the  consumption  of  plate  on  the  coast,  due  to  that  condition,  will  be 
imported  at  eighty-five  one-hundredths,  which  would  net  the  Govern- 
ment a  revenue,  because  we  believe  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration has  the  facilities  to  take  care  of  that,  and  they  will  name  a 
price  out  there  that  will  control  that  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  believe  you  said  the  import  price  of  tin  was 
$3.25? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  would  figure  down  to  a  shade,  on  the  face  of 
the  foreign  quotations,  at  about  $3.25.  It  would  figure  fine  to  slightly 
under  $3  per  hundred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  amount  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about 
20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes.    The  eighty-five  one-hundredths,  you  mean! 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Figure  it  fine,  that  would  equal  an  ad  valorem  rate 
of  27  per  cent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  gave  you  in  the  bill  that  was  passed  last  year 
a  reduction  from  34  per  cent  in  1910  and  33  per  cent  in  1911  to  20 
per  cent 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  stand  that  reduction  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  think  we  could.  You 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  makers  of  steel.  We  are  dependent 
upon  the  large  steel  manufacturers  of  the  country  for  our  supply  of 
steel,  such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  and  Jones  &  Laughlin.  We 
are  getting  our  steel  in  the  shape  of  bar;  and  while  I,  perhaps,  am 
in  no  better  position  to  predict  the  future  than  any  member  of  the 
committee,  based  on  our  past  experience,  when  the  average  price  of 
raw  material  abroad  is  from  five  to  six  dollars  a  ton  less  than  our  cost 
here — and  that  has  not  been  mentioned  up  to  this  time 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  not  just  now. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Just  now.  During  times  of  great  activity  abroad, 
just  the  same  as  we  have  here  to-day,  when  there  is  an  actual  steel 
shortage,  the  cost  of  steel  over  there  to-day  is  about  the  same  as  it  is 
here;  but  that  condition  will  not  always  prevail,  because  I  think  it 
can  be  stated  that  we  probably  have  the  most  extraordinary  condition 
to-day  in  the  iron  and  steel  market,  here  and  abroad,  that  we  per- 
haps have  ever  seen.  On  account  of  the  great  demand,  prices  have 
gone  up  very  fast  both  here  and  abroad,  and  the  only  way,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  get  at  that  fairly  is  not  to  take  to-day  or  last  week  or  a  few 
months,  but  to  average  it  over  a  term  of  years.  Take  any  period  of 
years  you  may  choose,  three  or  five  years,  and  strike  an  average ;  and 
yet,  in  determining  this  rate  of  eighty-five  one-hundredths  cent  a 
pound,  or  85  cents  a  hundred,  we  only  ask  on  that  a  differential  of 
$2  a  ton  in  steel  abroad  and  steel  here,  amounting  to  10  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  LONG  WORTH.  You  are  asking  for  a  specific  duty  and  not  an 
ad  valorem? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  We  think  it  decidedly  preferable  to  have  a  specific 
duty. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  that,  because  I 
realize  that  you  are  an  authority  on  this  subject,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  why  you  ask  for  a  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  you  flatter  me.  I  am  not  an  authority  on 
the  tariff. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  At  any  rate,  I  will  assume  you  need  not  apologize 
in  the  beginning ;  but  I  wish  you  would  state  here  why  you  think  a 
specific  duty  is  preferable  to  an  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  My  reason  for  that  is  this:  As  I  understand  it, 
when  an  ad  valorem  duty  applies,  the  value  of  the  goods  is  based 
f.  o.  b.  the  shipping  point,  which,  in  this  case,  on  tin  plates,  will  be 
f.  o.  b.  Wales.  Now,  for  example,  if  there  should  be  a  great  depres- 
sion abroad  and  a  great  depression  in  this  country,  as  we  have  at 
times,  business  depression  the  world  over,  and  our  labor  here  would 
not  be  fully  employed,  and  business  would  be  poor,  and  the  labor 
that  was  employed  would  perhaps  be  at  greatly  reduced  wages. 
The  same  condition  would  exist  on  the  other  side,  and  by  reason  of 
that  condition  our  foreign  competitor  would  naturally  look  for  the 
largest  consuming  market  to  make  a  place  for  his  product,  which  in 
this  case  would  be  the  United  States ;  and,  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  general  depression,  he  would  pay  a  less  duty  to  bring  his  plates 
in  under  an  ad  valorem  rate.  It  would  further  compromise  our 
business  and,  indirectly,  if  you  please,  our  labor ;  and  if  such  a  con- 
dition were  to  exist,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  but  who  would  be  very  glad  to  record  his  vote  to 
rectify  such  a  condition.  Then  we  go  a  step  further,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  very  important  one ;  the  seller,  when  his  duty  is  going  to  be 
computed  by  an  ad  valorem  rate,  I  think  a  careful  investigation  will 
show,  and  it  is  pretty  nearly  common  knowledge,  will  make  two  sets 
of  invoices,  one  keeping  down  the  value  to  be  given  to  the  customs 
officers  by  which  the  duty  will  be  computed,  and  the  other  set  will 
be  given  to  the  buyer,  from  which  payment  is  to  be  made;  and  the 
ad  valorem  duty,  I  think,  therefore,  instead  of  a  specific  duty,  is 
constantly  inviting  dishonesty  of  that  kind.  That  is  my  reason. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  finished  with  that  part  of  your  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes ;  that  was  in  answer  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions  about  this 
matter  of  the  difference  in  cost.  First,  however,  where  is  this  tin 
plate  produced  in  this  country,  in  a  general  way  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Where? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  is  nearly  all  produced  in  what  we  call  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  what  you  call  the  Pittsburgh  district? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  very  Targe  majority  of  the 
production. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Exactly,  and  the  principal  consumption  of  tin  plate 
is  in  the  large  seaboard  cities,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes;  at  or  near  the  seaboard;  so  that  we  are  at- 
tacked by  low  ocean  freights. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  there  is  consumption  on  both  coasts) 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  considering  foreign  competition,  therefore, 
you  have  to  consider  three  items — the  difference  in  your  labor  cost, 
the  difference  in  your  material,  and  the  difference  in  freight  rates; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  might  add,  Mr.  Palmer,  if  you 
please,  one  more  item. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  large  difference  in  investment. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  let  us  leave  that  out  for  a  moment.  That  is 
going  into  the  realm  of  speculation  considerably,  I  think.  As  to 
these  other  three  items,  have  you  calculated  the  difference  on  100 
pounds  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  difference  in  labor  cost  hi  the  Pittsburgh 
district  and  the  Welsh  district? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  About  35  cents. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  About  35  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  PALMER.  When  you  answered  Mr.  Underwood  that  it  was  15 
cents  per  hundred,  you  referred  only  to  the  tinning? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  to-day  per  100  pounds 
on  the  raw-material  cost? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  would  say  there  is  no  difference  to-day. 

Mr.  PALMER.  No  difference  to-day? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No  difference  to-day. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  there  has  not  been  for  a  couple  of  years  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  That  was  on  tin  sheets? 
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Mr.  PALMER.  I  am  talking  now  about  all  the  materials  that  enter 
into  your  product. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  has  been  within  the  past  year  that  there  has  been 
no  difference.  In  1909,  1910,  and  1911  there  was  a  difference. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  gentleman  who  represented  the  tinplate  industry 
here  a  year  ago  stated  at  that  time  the  raw-material  cost  of  the  Welsh- 
man is  as  much  as  that  of  the  American. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  just  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Just  about  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  was  Mr.  Follinsbee,  who  is  a  reliable  authority 
in  the  tin-plate  industry,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then  the  only  remaining  difference  which  you  have 
to  consider  is  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  what  is  the  freight  rate  from  the  Pittsburgh 
district  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  is  an  average  of  17  cents  per  box. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  the  Welsh  district  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  An  average  of  about  9  to  11  cents. 

Mr.  PALMER.  We  will  call  it  10  cents;  I  suppose  that  would  be 
safe? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  a  differential  against  you  of  7  cents  per  hun- 
dred? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  To  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  PALMER.  To  the  Atlantic  seaboard? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  the  only  differences  which  you  have  to  regard 
being  labor,  materials,  and  freight,  you  say,  and  there  being  at  this 
time  no  difference  in  the  materials,  the  total  advantage  of  the  for- 
eigner over  you,  so  far  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  concerned,  is  the 
addition  of  35  cents  and  7  cents,  or  42  cents ;  is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  if  you  do  not  allow  for  additional  invest- 
ment, which  we  figure  was  13  cents  against  us. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  we  do  not  allow  you  anything  for  additional 
investment  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Does  not  it  cost  just  as  much  to  build  a  tinplate 
factory  in  Wales  at  it  does  in  America? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Not  nearly  as  much. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Does  it  cost  as  much  to  maintain  such  a  plant  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Not  nearly  as  much. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  plant  itself,  the  physical  plant? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  upkeep  and  depreciation. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  figured  that,  have  you,  too? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  in  the  13  cents.  I  figured  that 
on  the  total  difference  in  the  investment,  on  account  of  our  plant 
being  very  much  more  expensive,  and  therefore  more  expensive  to 
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keep  up  repairs  and  general  depreciation.  We  put  all  that  in,  taking 
a  given  unit  for  manufacturing,  say,  32,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  figure  that  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  for- 
eigner on  all  that  is  15  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  makes  a  total  in  the  foreigner's  favor  of  55 
cents  a  hundred  pounds,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  that  even  a  20  per  cent  rate  would  give  the 
American  manufacturer  a  monopoly  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  market, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Under  the  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Under  the  present  conditions. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  proportion  of  the  American  production  do 
they  consume  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  without  having  any  exact  figures,  but  having 
followed  it  pretty  closely  all  my  life,  I  would  say  from  60  to  70 
per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Sixty  to  seventy  per  cent? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  that  even  the  rate  which  we  gave  you  in  the  bill 
last  year  would  leave  you  to  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
market? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Under  existing  conditions? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Under  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  As  they  exist  to-day;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  that  is  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  American 
market  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Upward  of  that  amount ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Let  us  see  about  the  Gulf.  What  is  the  rate  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Thirty-two  cents,  which  means  34  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Thirty-four  cents  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  mean  32  cents  on  a  hundred  and  six  pounds  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir.    It  figures  34  cents  per  box. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  rate  from  Wales  to  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Those  rates  are  about  the  same. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  that  as  to  New  Orleans  the  only  differences  that 
you  must  take  into  consideration  are  the  labor  differences  and  the 
difference  in  plant  and  upkeep? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Which  make  a  total  of  48  cents  per  100  pounds,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  As  to  New  Orleans,  you  have  to  add  17  cents  more 
to  the  differential  against  us  on  account  of  the  greater  freight  rate. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  freight  rate  from  Wales 
to  New  Orleans  and  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  was  the  same  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  I  understood  you. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  Mr.  Palmer,  let  me  correct  myself. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Thirty-two  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  34  cents 
a  box. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes;  and  what  is 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  being  10  cents  from  Wales,  a  differential  of 
24  cents  to  that  point  as  against  7  cents  we  had  awhile  ago  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  PALMER.  We  will  get  to  that  in  a  minute.  The  rate  to  New 
Orleans  from  Wales  is  how  much? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  the  average  is  10  cents.  Their  freights  are 
the  same. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is,  the  same  to  New  Orleans  as  it  is  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  would  be  24  cents  against  you  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Plus  13,  plus  35,  which  would  be  a  total  of  72  cents  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Against  us ;  yes,  sir.  Then,  if  you  take  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  57  cents  against  us 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  that  covers  the  Pacific  coast  points. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes;  one  moment.  As  to  the  New  Orleans  rate, 
your  proposition  of  85  cents  a  hundred  would  give  you  a  monopoly 
on  that  market? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  proportion  of  the  American  production  is 
consumed  in  the  New  Orleans  market? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  it  is  comparatively  small,  say  less  than  10 
per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Less  than  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  you  have  already  said  that  the  California  rate 
is  57  cents  against  you? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But,  according  to  your  proposition,  85  cents  would 
give  the  American  manufacturer  an  absolute  monopoly  of  everything 
except  the  San  Francisco  market? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir;  under  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Under  existing  conditions? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  always  understood? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  the  San  Francisco  market  is  to-day  what  pro- 
portion of  the  American  market  in  consumption? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  at  the  very  outside,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
exceed  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  would  not  exceed  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No. 

Mr.  PALMER.  No ;  I  should  not  think  it  could.  You  have  given  the 
Atlantic  coast  consumption  as  70  per  cent  and  the  New  Orleans  con- 
sumption as  10  per  cent. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  I  said  from  60  to  70.  There  is  some  leeway 
in  those  figures.  I  am  not  stating  positive  figures. 

Mr.  PALMER.  All  the  inland  territory  consumes  some  tin  plate,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes;  but  the  consumption  in  the  inland  is  com- 
paratively small. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  proportion  of  it  is  inland  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  About  5  to  10  per  cent 

Mr.  PALMER.  Does  it  not  reach  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  total 
consumption,  in  what  we  call  the  inland  market  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  PALMER.  A  quarter? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  would  say  probably  10  or  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  right,  the  rate  which  we 
wrote  in  the  bill  a  year  ago  would  give  you  a  monopoly,  I  mean  the 
American  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  A  monopoly  of  the  Atlantic  coast  market  and  of  the 
inland  market,  and  would  give  you  active  competition  in  the  New 
Orleans  market  and  shut  you  out  of  the  San  Francisco  market;  is 
that  about  right? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  the  rate  which  you  propose  would  give  you  an 
absolute  monopoly  on  the  Atlantic  coast  market,  the  inland  market, 
and  the  New  Orleans  market,  but  perhaps  shut  you  out  of  the  San 
Francisco  market? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Entirely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  not  in  the  Pacific  coast  market  now,  are 
you? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Personally  I  am  not. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  the  American  tin-plate  manufacturer  is  not 
there  very  much,  is  he? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Oh,  yes;  entirely.  They  take  care  of  all  of  that 
market. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir;  every  box  of  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  mean  the  independent  manufacturer  or  the 
corporation  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  independent  manufacturer  has  a  good  share 
of  that  business  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Weir  can  verify  that.  He 
has  a  large  business  there  himself. 

Mr.  PALMEJR.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  In  1890,  or  before  1890,  there 
was  no  tin  plate  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No,  sir.  There  had  been  several  attempts  made  to 
manufacture  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  McKinley  bill  gave  you  a  duty  of  2^  cents  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  $2.20  per  hundred  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  PALMIER.  The  Dingley  bill  made  it  $1.50,  and  the  Payne  bill 
made  it  $1.20? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir.    - 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  the  Payne  bill  rate  of  $1.20  was  just  as  pro- 
hibitive as  the  Dingley  rate  of  $1.50,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  the  Dingley  rate  of  $1.50  is  just  as  prohibitive 
as  the  original  McKinley  rate  of  $2.20? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  always  had  a  prohibitive  rate? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Since •- 

Mr.  PALMER.  Since  the  American  tin-plate  industry  began. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  There  was  one  period- 
Mr.  PALMER.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  tin  plate  came  in 
except  for  export? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Only  during  the  Wilson  bill  of  1894, 1  think,  which 
reduced  the  McKinley  law  of  $2.20  to  $1.20. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  was  before  we  were  established.  We  had  not 
had  sufficient  time  to  get  our  mills  built,  and  it  brings  back  sad 
recollections. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  was  too  big  a  cut  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  were  not  ready  for  a  $1.20  rate  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  got  ready  for  it  by  the  time  the  Payne  bill 
came  along? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  you  think  you  are  ready  for  an  85-cent  rate, 
and  you  are  satisfied  it  will  operate  to  your  satisfaction,  just  as  the 
other  rates  have,  are  you  not  ?  Otherwise,  you  would  not  advocate  it  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  Mr.  Palmer,  as  I  said  to  you,  we  think  the 
85-cent  rate  will  exclude  us  from  the  coast. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  We  say  to  you  further  that  we  think  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  stands  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  all  of 
that  trade,  and  would  it  not  be  placing  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Steel  Corporation — at  least,  giving  them  a  good  excuse  to  say  we 
are  obliged  to  make  extraordinary  reductions  in  the  selling  price  of 
plates,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  has  been  lowered  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  wipe  us  out  of  existence — so  that  instead  of  encouraging 
competition,  which,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  means  ultimately 
lower  prices  to  the  consumer,  the  corporation  would  find  itself,  if  it 
so  desired,  without  any  ultimate  competition,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
foreigner  would  attack  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  its 
own  market. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  you  are  assuming  that  a  rate  may  be  written 
which  will  drive  the  independent  American  manufacturer  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yet,  as  we  have  just  shown  in  this  statement  of 
comparative  costs  and  transportation  charges,  the  American  manu- 
facturer will  have  left  everything  but  the  San  Francisco  market, 
and  that  means  that  he  will  have  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
American  market  which  he  now  enjoys.  That  will  not  drive  him 
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out  of  business,  will  it,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  exports 
are  possibly  increasing  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  San  Francisco 
market  can  possibly  consume  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  But  that  is  confounding  us,  when  you  speak  of 
exports,  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  We  can  not  do 
any  exporting. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  not  do  any  exporting  business  yourself? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Not  one  pound. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  not  any  of  the  independent  manufacturers  ex- 
port anything? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  almost  infinitesi- 
mal. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  know  that  exports  of  American  tin  plate  are 
now  up  to  six  and  a  half  million  dollars  or  thereabouts? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes;  about  2,000,000  boxes  of  Steel  Corporation 
goods. 

Mr.  PALMER.  About  six  million  and  a  half  dollars? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  does  that  go  to  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  that  is  included  in  the  business  that  the 
Steel  Corporation  takes  for  reexport^  and  then,  in  addition  to  that, 
they  export  to  Canada,  South  America,  and  I  believe,  but  I  would 
not  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  they  have  exported  to  Japan. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  they  send  American  tin  plate  to  countries 
where  there  is  a  protective  tariff  against  the  Welsh  plate  as  well  as 
against  themselves  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  other  words,  they  compete  successfully,  to  the 
extent  of  millions  of  dollars  of  production,  with  the  Welshman  in 
foreign  markets? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  you  successfully  compete  with  the  corporation 
in  the  home  market,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  why  can  you  not  go  into  the  export  trade  your- 
self? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Because  it  requires  a  much  lower  price  to  go  into 
the  export  trade  than  our  cost  to  manufacture  would  be. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  Steel  Corporation  sells  tin 
plate  for  export  at  below  cost  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No ;  but  see  the  number  of  profits  they  have.  They 
have  a  profit  on  their  ore;  they  have  a  profit  on  their  rail  and 
water  transportation  facilities;  they  have  large  profits  in  their  coal 
fields  and  in  their  blast  furnaces  and  their  steel  mills,  before  our 
raw  material  reaches  us. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  they  have  those  same  advantages  over  you 
with  respect  to  the  American  market,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  yet  you  are  able  to  compete  with  them? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  might  say  this  in  answer  to  that 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  The  independent  tin-plate  people  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  are  a  prosperous  lot  of  concerns,  are  they  not? 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes;  but  I  might  say  this,  Mr.  Palmer,  in  answer 
to  that,  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  all  their  vast 
properties,  their  unlimited  financial  resources,  their  control  of  every- 
thing from  the  ground  to  the  finished  product,  simply  suffer  us  to  do 
business.  They  have  adopted  the  policy,  or  it  would  seem  that  way, 
of  living  and  let  live;  but  I  realize,  as  I  am  standing  here  at  this 
moment,  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  strong  enough, 
and  if  they  wanted  to  use  their  great  strength  against  their  inde- 
pendent competitors,  they  could  put  us  out  of  business  in  less  than 
a  week. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  could  do  that  in  the  domestic  market,  you 
mean? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  have  been  operating  for  how  many  years? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Since  1901. 

Mr.  PALMER.  For  11  or  12  years? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  they  have  not  done  what  you  say  they  might  do  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  legislate  with  respect 
to  your  fears  for  the  future,  or  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the 
business  in  the  last  10  or  11  years? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  if  you  are  going  to  legislate 
and  bring  us  down  to  the  very  lowest  notch,  that  you  might  be  plac- 
ing a  weapon  or  an  excuse  in  the  hands  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to 
do  that  which  we  acknowledge  they  are  able  to  do;  and  if  you  do 
that,  and  they  should  take  advantage  of  their  great  power,  and  say, 
"  Yes ;  we  will  wipe  them  out.  We  allowed  them  while  we  had  suffi- 
cient duty  on  these  articles  to  maintain  their  home  markets  without 
any  serious  results  to  us.  We  were  willing  to  allow  them  to  go  along. 
but  now  that  there  might  be  a  dispute  arise  over  any  portion  of  our 
market  or  our  foreign  competitors  we  will  make  a  price  that  will 
keep  them  out,"  and  we  would  go  down  and  out. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  independent  tin-plate 
manufacturers,  who  have  shown  such  courage  in  the  past,  are  afraid 
of  that  ghost? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  really  believe  there  is  any  danger,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  using  the  power  which  it  does  perhaps  possess  to 
drive  every  independent  tin-plate  manufacturer  in  America  out  of 
business  and  have  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  production  here  ?  Do 
you  really  fear  that? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Past  history  would  really  indicate  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  that — — 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  Exactly. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  (continuing).  But  it  does  seem  to  me  a  most  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  the 
producer  probably  of  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  steel-producing 
capacity  of  this  country,  is  not  represented  before  this  committee  to 
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defend  its  position.  I  believe  therefore — I  do  not  know;  it  is  sim- 
ply an  opinion — that  they  feel  absolutely  secure  in  their  position,  and 
that  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  no  matter  what  condition  might 
arise  from  legislation. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  want  this  tariff  to  keep  them  from  crushing 
you? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  keep  an  excuse  away  from 
them  for  doing  it.  It  is  true,  as  I  said  before,  the  Steel  Corporation 
has  been  our  best  competitor.  They  have  always  come  to  the  rescue 
to  steady  the  market. 

Mr.  PALMER.  To  steady  prices? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Is  it  not  a  strange  coincidence  that  in  times  of 
great  depression  in  this  country,  such  as  we  had  in  1907  and  on 
through  1908  and  1909,  if  you  please,  when  not  nearly  all  the  steel 
capacity  of  the  country  was  absorbed,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  not  the  lowest  seller?  You  could  buy  steel  from  their 
independent  competitors,  such  as  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  Jones 
&  Laughlin,  and  other  independent  steel-producing  concerns  that 
could  be  named  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  Steel  Corporation  was  sell- 
ing its  product.  And  take  a  condition  such  as  we  have  to-day,  with 
an  actual  shortage  in  steel  in  every  line — the  capacity  is  fully  em- 
ployed, and  there  is  an  actual  shortage — and  you  find  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration at  the  helm,  offering  to  sell  semifinished  steel  at  lower  prices 
than  any  of  their  competitors,  thus  preventing  a  runaway  market 
and  extortionately  high  prices,  as  well  as  doing  all  they  can  and  ex- 
ercising their  influence  to  prevent  ruinous  prices. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  they  not  done  that  same  thing  with  the  tin 
plate  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is,  they  have  maintained  a  price  higher  than 
the  independent  tin-plate  manufacturers  at  times? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  For  tin  plate,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  have  done  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  in  the  face  of  all  that,  in  the  face  of  the  an- 
nounced policy — for  that  is  what  it  is — of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  their  strict  adherence  to  it  in  all  these  years,  even 
in  your  own  trade,  where  they  have  kept  the  price  of  their  tin  plate 
above  your  price^  permitting  you  to  put  out  your  entire  production, 
I  presume  you  still  fear  that  if  we  touch  this  rate  they  may  run  you 
out  of  business? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  you  place  the  excuse  in  their  hands  to  do  so, 
they  may. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  they  not  just  as  much  reason  for  it  now? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No;  I  think — it  has  always  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  a  whole  lot  of  ability  in  the  management  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration- 
Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  on  that. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  (continuing).  And  just  as  you  said  awhile  ago, 
there  has  been  no  excuse  for  their  taking  any  drastic  measures  to 
hold  this  market,  and  while,  as  you  say,  based  on  past  experience, 
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they  are  not  likely  to  do  so,  my  appeal  to  the  committee  is,  "  Do  not 
give  them  the  excuse." 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  what  is  your  ground  for  calling  it  an  excuse? 
Do  you  mean  that  the  foreigners  coming  in  here  and  underselling 
you  in  the  San  Francisco  market 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER  (continuing).  Would  be  an  excuse  to  them 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER  (continuing).  To  lower  the  price  themselves? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  other  words,  that  they  will  meet  the  foreigner  in 
the  San  Francisco  market  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  TJt  will  not  affect  you  in  the  other  markets,  will  it  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  They  may  just  make  the  one  price,  as  they  do  to- 
day. It  can  not  be  said  of  the  Steel  Corporation  that  they  make 
different  prices  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  They  make  one 
price  to  cover  all. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  has  been  their  absolute  policy  ever  since  they 
went  into  business. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Not  like  some  of  the  other  so-called  "  trusts,"  that 
make  prices  to  suit  the  local  situation,  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
The  Steel  Corporation  has  been  sticking  to  the  one  price. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  The  demand 
for  tin  plate  in  constantly  and  steadily  increasing,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Why,  just  think  of  it;  in  1890,  when  the  McKin- 
ley  law  was  passed,  the  consumption  of  the  country  at  that  time  was 
about  350,000  tons,  or  seven  to  eight  millions  of  boxes,  while  1912, 
we  think,  will  show  a  production  fully,  if  not  exceeding,  900,000  tons, 
or  18,000,000  boxes,  and  there  is  no  surplus 

Mr.  PALMER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  (continuing) .  Either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  not  think  that  increase  is  going  to  continue? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  the  in- 
crease will  continue. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  has  been  due  very  largely  to  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  of  plants  engaged  in  preserving  fruits  and  meats,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir ;  and  not  only  that,  but  I  think  that  it  can 
be  attributed  very  largely  to  the  fact,  as  you  stated  awhile  ago,  and 
which  the  records  will  show,  that  home  competition  has  brought  the 
price  down  to  a  figure  where  it  is  being  used  in  a  great  many  different 
lines  now. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  growth  has  been  marvelous. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Those  are  lines  used  by  industries  already  established 
and  going  ahead  prosperously  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  tnere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  that  would 
continue  in  the  future,  is  there  not? 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  will  not  that  increased  demand  take  care  of  you 
in  this  country,  even  if  the  foreigner  does  get  into  the  San  Francisco 
market?  Have  you  ever  considered  that? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  absolutely,  so  far  as  the 
independent  maker  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  the  Steel  Corporation  sells  to  those  people,  too, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  To  whom? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Why,  to  all  these  varied  lines  of  industry  that  you 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Oh,  yes ;  they  do. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  if  that  increased  demand  continues  it  will  ab- 
sorb the  natural  growth  of  the  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country,  so 
that  the  San  Francisco  market  can  be  spared,  and  the  Government 
can  get  some  revenue  out  of  this  schedule,  do  you  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  know ;  but,  understand  Mr.  Palmer,  I  say  to  you, 
and  I  believe  I  say  it  advisedly  and  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  the  Government  will  not  get  one  penny  of  revenue 
from  the  San  Francisco  market,  because  the  Steel  Corporation  will 
take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  there  is  your  ghost  again,  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion ghost.  You  have  just  said  that  the  consumption  was  bound  to 
grow ;  that  the  demand  would  be  greater  and  greater ;  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  engaged  in  supplying  that  demand,  just  as  you  are, 
and  that  their  history  behind  them  shows  that  they  take  care  of  the 
independent,  in  a  sense,  but  you  still  think  that  they  will  abandon 
all  this  growing  demand  and  drive  you  out  of  business  in  order  to 
save  this  little  market  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  would  give  them  an  excuse  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  JAMES.  So  what  you  want  this  protective  tariff  for  here  is  not 
to  protect  you  against  the  foreigner,  but  from  an  American  corpora- 
tion made  possible  by  the  tariff? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  We  know  that  the  foreign  producer  produces 
cheaper  than  we  do 

Mr.  JAMES  (interposing).  I  know,  but  if  I  understood  you  cor- 
rectly, you  said  that  your  fear  was  that  this  corporation  here  at  home 
would  drive  you  out  of  business. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  the  tariff  is  put  at  such  a  point  that  they  must 
necessarily  lower  their  prices  in  turn  to  a  point  at  which  they  can 
hold  this  market,  they  stand  in  a  position  to  do  it,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve they  can  do  it  at  any  time  they  take  the  notion  to  do  so,  while 
we  will  be  put  out  of  business  in  the  transaction. 

Mr.  JAMES.  So  you  think  this  tariff  as  it  is  now  makes  them  gen- 
erous enough  to  allow  the  independent  to  do  business? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir ;  and  their  broad  policy,  I  think,  of  living 
and  allowing  others  to  live. 

Mr.  JAMES.  So  then  the  steel  company,  you  think,  ought  to  be  subsi- 
dized to  that  extent  to  enable  the  independents  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  subsidizing  the 
steel  company.  It  seems  to  me  it  resolves  itself  more  into  a  question — 
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coming  to  it — of  the  proper  legislation  to  properly  regulate  these 
immense  companies,  with  their  unlimited  power,  so  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  use  that  power,  if  they  should  desire  to  do  so,  as  against 
their  independent  competition. 

Mr.  JAMES.  But  you  stated  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion did  all  of  the  export  business  in  tin  plate  that  was  done  by 
this  country  abroad. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JAMES.  And  of  course  they  are  enabled  to  meet  the  foreigner 
upon  his  own  ground  after  paying  the  freight? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Not  upon  nis  own  ground.  That  is  not  quite  right. 
They  do  not  export  to  the  home  territory  of  their  foreign  competitors. 
They  export  to  Canada,  to  South  America,  or  to  Japan,  which  is  part 
of  the  market  of  their  foreign  competitors,  but  they  do  not  lay 
down  tin  plate  on  the  home  ground  of  their  foreign  competitors,  say, 
in  Great  Britain  or  in  Germany. 

Mr.  JAMES.  But  they  are  meeting  them  in  the  same  field? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Most  of  the  tin  plate  is  made  in  Great  Britain,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes.  Think  of  this,  gentlemen :  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  I  believe,  to-day  has  a  capacity  for  producing  steel 
considerably  greater  than  Great  Britain  and  Germany  combined, 
and  with  that  they  represent  about  60  or  65  per  cent  of  the  steel- 
producing  capacity  of  this  country.  Would  it  not  seem  almost  fool- 
ish to  think  that  under  almost  any  legislation  that  could  be  had  this 
great  company  would  allow  Great  Britain  or  Germany  to  seriously 
cripple  it  in  its  own  markets,  with  its  unlimited  financial  resources 
and,  I  might  say,  almost  unlimited  control  of  labor?  Would  it  not 
be  an  excellent  excuse  in  their  hands  to  take  advantage  of  their  great 
strength  to  reduce  labor  if  the  tariff  is  put  down  to  a  point  where 
Mr.  Great  Britain  or  Mr.  Germany  would  threaten  any  part  of  their 
market  in  any  line  ? 

Mr.  JAMES.  You  think  they  are  willing  now,  and  all  they  need  is 
an  excuse? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  I  am  unprepared  to  say  what  they  would 
do.  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  answer  to  the  question  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  Steel  Corporation,  "  What  do  you  think  of  your  po- 
sition as  regards  maintaining  your  home  markets  against  foreign 
competition?"  I  would  like  to  hear  that  answered  by  the  Steel 
Corporation. 

Mr.  JAMES.  They  might  say  that  they  did  not  have  any  fear  for 
their  home  market,  when  they  could  go  into  the  foreign  markets  and 
compete. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  the 
question :  "  If  such  legislation  is  enacted,  throwing  down  the  bars 
entirely — if  you  please,  taking  off  all  duty — how  would  you  be  able 
to  defend  yourselves  against  the  competition  of  the  outside  world  ?  " 
I  would  like  to  hear  them  explain  their  position  on  that.  I  think 
they  could  do  it.  I  think  they  could  defend  their  position  absolutely. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Your  general  proposition  is  that  a  reasonable 
duty  on  steel  products  allows,  in  the  first  place,  the  payment  of  high 
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wages  in  this  country,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  existence  of 
independent  companies  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  That  without  that  reasonable  duty  there  would 
not  be  the  present  high  rate  of  wages  maintained,  and  the  inde- 
pendents would  go  to  the  wall  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  I  have  just  shown  that  the  amount  paid 
to  labor  in  Great  Britain  as  against  the  amount  we  pay  our  work- 
men is  about  one-half. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  do  you  reckon  that  labor  cost  by  day's  work? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No,  sir;  much  more  accurately  than  that,  for  the 
reason  that  the  labor  in  tin  mills  being  so  skilled,  the  workmen 
abroad  have  a  very  tight — water-tight — union,  and  we  take  their 
scale  of  wages.  These  men  do  not  work  by  the  day ;  they  are  paid  by 
the  ton  of  output ;  and  we  take  the  scale  of  wages  they  pay  and  equal 
their  scale.  It  is  fixed  labor.  It  is  not  day  labor.  If  a  man  pro- 
duces four  tons  a  day,  and  the  rate  is  $4  a  day,  he  gets  four  times 
four,  which  is  $16.  If  he  produces  five  tons  or  three  tons,  and  the 
rate  is  $4  a  day,  that  is  four  times  whatever  number  of  tons  he  pro- 
duces ;  and  the  same  thing  applies  in  Europe.  So  that  our  compara- 
tive scales  are  not  estimated,  but  are  taken  from  actual  facts,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  rate  of  pay  of  the  skilled  workman — his  rate  in 
Wales  is  a  little  less  than  half  our  rate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Any  further  question? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  stating  to  you  the  absolute 
facts.  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  withhold,  and  I  make  these 
statements  without  any  mental  reservation  whatever  and  without" 
iear  of  successful  contradiction. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  domestic  price  to-day  of  tin  plate, 
f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  will  make  this  statement:  Take  the  prices  at 
which  we  sell  our  production,  one  year  in  advance 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  No;  I  am  asking  you  the  price  to-day. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  price  to-day  is  $3.50  a  box,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh, 
covering  all  of  next  year's  delivery.  We  sell  our  goods  one  year  in 
advance.  I  will  make  the  statement  that,  taking  the  cost  of  raw 
materials,  the  advanced  cost  of  labor  for  1913,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  maintenance  labor  of  the  plant,  such  as  millwrights,  machinists, 
and  such,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number,  have  been  advanced 
during  the  .past  year  all  the  way  from  15  to  25  per  cent;  take  our 
cost  of  raw  materials  plus  our  advance  labor  cost,  and  our  selling 
prices  in  1913  at  $3.50  a  box,  and  I  challenge  the  independent  tin- 
plate  maker,  or  the  Steel  Corporation,  if  you  please — and  let  them 
calculate  their  raw  material  in  steel  at  tlie  market  price — to  show 
a  3  per  cent  earning  on  the  cost  of  producing  a  box  of  tin  plate.  I 
challenge  them.  Three  per  cent  earning,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  PALMER.  There  have  been  many  times  lately  when  the  Ameri- 
can price  was  higher  than  the  foreign  price,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  mean,  the  foreign  price  higher  than  the  American 
price  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Have  there  not  been  such  times  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No,  sir.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  state  that  posi- 
tively, but,  as  I  said  to  you  in  the  outstart,  I  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  this  business  since  I  was  between  14  and  15  years  old, 
every  day  of  my  life  since  that  time,  and  I  do  not  think  there  has 
ever  been  a  day  during  all  that  time  when  the  foreign  prices  were 
higher  than  the  American  prices.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  to  mislead  the  committee  in  a  statement  of  that  kind,  be- 
cause that  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  will  go  a  step  further  to  prove 
to  you  my  sincerity  in  this  matter.  I  have  not  consulted  our  board 
of  directors,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
opening  our  books  and  showing  our  cost  sheets  to  any  member  of 
the  committee,  or — you  are  busy — if  the  committee,  or  a  majority  of 
the  committee  will  agree  on  a  representative,  we  will  extend  to  him 
the  same  courtesy  so  that  he  can  pass  to  you  the  information  that 
we  show  him.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible,  under  existing  condi- 
tions in  this  trade  for  any  independent  maker — and  I  will  include 
the  Steel  Corporation,  with  the  cost  of  their  steel,  based  on  the  cost 
we  pay  to  them,  to  the  Republic,  to  Jones  &  McLaughlin,  to  the 
Youngstown  Tube,  and  to  La  Belle  Iron — to  show  3  per  cent  profit  on 
the  cost  of  making  a  box  of  tin  plate.  I  am  quite  certain  it  is  not 
in  it. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  consider  the  ad 
valorem  rate  now?  It  is  $1.20  a  hundred. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  equivalent  to  37  per  cent. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  And  if  the  rate  should  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  you  figure  that  would  be  about  70  cents  a  box — 70  cents 
a  hundred? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  60  to  65  cents.  Sixty-five  cents  would  be  the 
maximum  figure,  and  I  think  60  cents  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  At  the  value  of  $3.50,  that  is  just  70  cents. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  But  the  open  quotation  abroad  to-day  is  $3.25, 
about  equivalent ;  12  to  13  shillings. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  $3.25  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes;  would  be  equal  to  about  $3.25  in  our  money; 
but  that  is  where  one  not  familiar  with  conditions  is  likely  to  get 
mixed.  That  means  for  107-pound  plates.  Deducting  the  usual  dif- 
ferential from  a  107-pound  to  a  100-pound,  which  is  15  cents  a  box, 
would  bring  that  down  to  $3.10.  Then  considering  that  their  prices 
carry  a  4  per  cent  discount,  you  see  it  will  make  the  value  of  the 
plate  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  to-day  under  $3  a  box,  or,  at  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  the  extraordinary  activity  to-day  it  would  be  a 
little  less  than  60  cents  a  box;  if  I  am  right  in  my  surmise  that  the 
value  of  the  goods  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  based  on  the 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  as  I  understand,  the  customhouse  makes  its 
estimate,  in  levying  an  ad  valorem  rate,  on  the  price  of  the  foreign 
goods  in  the  foreign  market  2 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  usual  price  at  the  time  of  shipment 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (continuing).  In  the  foreign  market? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes;  which  would,  under  the  extraordinary  con- 
ditions to-day,  put  tin  plate  f.  o.  b.  the  shipping  point,  at  a  shade 
under  $3  a  box,  which,  at  20  per  cent,  would  be  a  little  less  than  60 
cents  a  box.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  it  is  an  actual  condition  that 
confronts  you.  You  have  a  great  responsibility.  I  believe  I  can 
heartily  agree  with  you  that  in  many  cases  misrepresentations  have 
been  made,  but  I  come  before  you  to  give  you  the  absolute  facts. 

Mr.  EAINEY.  The  Steel  Trust  is  the  condition  that  confronts  us, 
from  your  standpoint? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  would  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  you  request  of  us  is  a  tariff  upon  apprehen- 
sion ?  / 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Sir? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  say,  what  you  request  of  us  is  a  tariff  upon  ap- 
prehension ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  A  tariff  upon  a  ghost. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  if  you  are  bound  to  take  that  view  of  it,  I 
must  say  that  I  can  not  go  into  an  argument  on  that,  but  I  think  you 
would  make  a  great  mistake  in  legislating  with  that  view  wholly  in 
mind — a  serious  mistake. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen? 

No  response. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  their  kind  con- 
sideration, and  I  will  leave  this  brief  with  the  clerk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Leave  it  with  the  clerk,  and  if  you  wish  it  printed 
in  the  record  the  stenographer  will  print  the  brief  in  the  record. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

The  brief  filed  by  the  witness  follows : 

TIN   PLATES,  TERNE   PLATES,   AND   TAGGERS   TIN. 

Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Reference  is  respectfully  requested  to  the  verbal  presentation  Novem- 
ber 25,  1908,  by  William  U.  Follansbee  and  to  the  brief  by  the  independent  tin-plate 
manufacturers  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  filed  February  15,  1909. 

This  present  brief  is  based  upon  the  same  features  as  covered  by  the  exhibits  above 
referred  to  and  is  presented  to  outline  conditions  in  the  industry  up  to  date,  including 
such  changes  as  have  occurred  during  the  last  three  years. 

Present  duty,  1.20  cents  per  pound;  recommended  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  0.35 
ceni  per  pound;  suggested  new  duty,  0.85  cent  per  pound. 

The  consumption  of  tin  plate,  etc.,  continues  to  snow  a  large  growth,  to  meet  which 
many  additional  mills  have  been  erected  by  independent  manufacturers.  These  now 
total  as  follows: 

Number  of  companies 15 

Aggregate  capital $12, 000,  000 

Total  mills 157 

Capacity: 

Tons 500, 000 

Boxes 10,000,000 

Total  employees 11,000 

Annual  pay  rolls $9, 000, 000 
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This  brief  Is  presented  upon  behalf  of  the  above  interests. 

The  entire  tin-plate  industry  of  this  country  now  employs  direct  about  25,000 
hands  and  produces  about  900,000  tons  or  18,000,000  boxes  valued  at  $62,000,000, 
requiring  2,350,000  tons  of  ore,  1,350,000  tons  of  coke,  600,000  tons  of  limestone, 
1,220,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  1,125,000  tons  of  steel.  Total  labor,  including  trans- 
portation, $13,500,000;  900,000  tons  of  tin  plate,  $18,000,000.  Total  wages  per 
annum  paid  American  workmen  dependent  upon  tin-plate  industry,  over  60  per  cent 
of  which,  as  shown,  is  paid  direct  in  making  the  tin  plate  alone,  $31,500,000. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  production  has  increased  33J  per  cent  and  at  the  same 
time  the  cost  to  the  consumer  has  been  materially  reduced. 

The  industry  is  exceptionally  distributed,  plants  being  located  as  follows:  Mary- 
land 1,  Pennsylvania  18,  Ohio  6,  West  Virginia  7,  Indiana  3,  Illinois  1. 

The  suggested  new  duty  of  0.85  cent  per  pound  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain 
the  independent  tin-plate  industry.  This  is  required  because  of — 

I.  Lower  foreign  lapor. 

II.  Lower  cost  foreign  raw  materials. 

III.  Smaller  capital  foreign  investment. 

IV.  Freight  costs  from  mills  to  consuming  points. 

Of  the  above  items  there  has  been  practically  no  change  since  1909  in  I  and  III 
and  but  slight  change  in  IV.  All  are,  however,  given  in  the  following  detail,  to  make 
this  brief  properly  inclusive : 

I.  LOWER  FOREIGN  LABOR. 

STANDARD   OF   COMPARISON. 

Skilled  labor  in  United  States:  Wage  scales  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  and  Tin  Plate  Workers'  International  Protective  Association 
of  America. 

Skilled  labor  in  Wales:  Wage  scales  of  Tin  Plate  Section  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside, 
and  General  Workers'  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

General  labor  in  United  States:  As  taken  from  the  pay  rolls. 

General  labor  in  Wales:  Estimated  at  one-half  the  rates  paid  in  United  States. 
(Common  labor  in  WTales  is  unquestionably  less  than  the  rate  shown  by  this  estimate.) 


Operation. 

Per  gross  ton. 

United 
States. 

Wales. 

Hot  rolling  

$9.76 
.425 
.485 
.87 
.525 
3.325 
.375 
1.325 

$4.555 
.305 
.275 
.666 
.20 
1.66 
.278 
1.245 
1.245 
.466 
.415 
.20 
1.22 

Opening  

Pickling  

Annealing  

Cold  rolling  .  . 

General  mill  

White  pickling  

Tinning  

Washing  

Rising  

.88 
.32 
.375 
1.745 

Assorting  

Boxing  

General  tin  house  

20.  410 

12.73 

as 


$12.73-$7.68  per  2,240  pounds=34.3  per  100  pounds. 

II.  LOWER  COST  FOREIGN  RAW  MATERIAL. 

Particular  attention  is  requested  to  showing  in  brief  of  February  15,  1909, 
follows: 

"Steel  bars  from  which  tin  plate  is  rolled,  present  market  prices  as  shown  by  trade 
quotations:  Cost  at  mills  in  United  States,  $27.50;  cost  at  mills  in  Wales,  $21.50;  dif- 
ference per  2,000  pounds  finished  tin  plate,  $6.00-30c  per  100  pounds." 

The  above  average  continued  throughout  1909  and  during  the  first  half  of  1910. 
Thereafter  and  until  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  very  decided  change  occasioned 
by  the  wonderful  demand  for  steel  billets  and  bars  the  whole  world  over,  so  that  with 
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prices  ruling  abroad  at  the  present  time  the  cost  of  raw  material  differs  but  little  in 
the  United  States  and  Wales.  As,  however,  there  has  been  this  complete  reversal 
within  a  short  period,  it  can  only  be  expected  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  Wales,  as  a 
rule,  will  be  much  less  than  in  this  country,  it  would  appear  that  at  least  one-third 
the  former  spread  of  $6  per  ton  should  be  recognized  and  a  reasonable  average  differ- 
ential be  allowed  of  $2  per  ton— 10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

In  estimating  on  this  differential  of  only  $2  per  ton  the  independent  American 
manufacturer,  based  on  his  past  experience  with  raw-material  prices  in  this  country, 
is  taking  grave  chances,  inasmuch  as,  with  one  exception,  he  is  a  buyer  of  and  not  a 
producer  of  his  own  steel,  but  is  dependent  on  a  few  great  steel-producing  corporations. 

III.  SMALLER  CAPITAL  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT. 

The  cost  of  plant  in  the  United  States  is  just  about  50  per  cent  greater.  Cost  of  labor 
as  shown  nearly  double.  Raw  material  charges  higher.  Interest  charges  about 
double. 

To  produce  32,500  tons  per  annum  requires  capital  investment — 


- 

United 
States. 

Wales. 

Tn 

$850,000 

$416,000 

Tn 

abor  raw  and  finished  material,  accounts  receivable,  etc.........  

800,000 

320,000 

1,650,000 

736,000 

Greater  in  United  States,  $914,000,  at  6  per  cent,  equals  $54,840.     Equivalent  to  per 

ton  output  $1.68  equals  8  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Annual  charges  repairs,  upkeep  of  plant,  and  depreciation: 

United  States $60,000 

Wales 25, 000 

Greater  in  United  States,  $25,000  equals  per  ton  output  $1;  equals  5  cents  per  100 
pounds;  equals  13  cents  per  100  pounds. 

IV.  FREIGHT  COSTS  FROM  MILLS  TO  CONSUMING  POINTS. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  consumption  of  tin  plate  in  the  United  States  is  at  or  near  the 
seaboard,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  etc. 

Freight  from  mills  in  Pittsburgh  district  at  shipping  weight  of  106  pounds,  including 
packages  as  well  as  contents,  as  required  by  the  railroads:  To  New  York  at  freight 
rate  of  16  cents  equals  17  cents  per  100  pounds;  to  New  Orleans  at  freight  rate  of  32 
cents  equals  34  cents  per  100  pounds;  to  San  Francisco  at  freight  rate  of  66.2  cents 
equals  70  cents  per  100  pounds:  average,  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Freight  from  mills  in  Wales  located  at  seaports  varying  from  about  7s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d. 
per  2,240  pounds  of  net  contents,  weight  of  package  not  included  as  permitted  by  steam- 
ship lines,  to  New  York  equals  8  to  10  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  through  rates  from 
Welsh  ports  to  inland  American  points  are  proportionately  much  less. 

A  large  portion  of  the  tin-plate  consumption  is  seasonable  and  in  regular  sizes, 
for  which  the  requirements  can  be  anticipated  by  many  months,  while  the  size  and 
character  of  boxes  of  tin  plate  make  it  particularly  desirable  for  ballast,  thus  permitting 
as  low  water-freight  cost  from  Wales  to  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  as  to  New  York; 
accordingly  the  freight  item  from  mills  to  consuming  point  is  very  important  and  may 
show  as  high  as  60  cents  per  100  pounds  differential  in  favor  of  Wales,  and  which  may 
be  further  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  With  any  spirit  of  fair- 
ness to  American  mills  it  would  appear  this  factor  should  not  be  considered  at  any  less 
than  the  average  from  American  mills  to  seaboard  points,  as  shown  above,  of  40  cente 
per  100  pounds. 

RECAPITULATION. 

[Cents  per  100  pounds.] 

I.  Lower  foreign  labor 34.  3 

II.  Lower  cost  foreign  raw  materials ; 10 

HI.  Smaller  capital  foreign  investment 13 

IV.  Freight  costs  from  mills  to  consuming  points,  average , ,,,,  40 

97.3 
78959°— VOL  2—13 13 
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Equivalent  to  9.7  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  suggested  new  duty  of  0.85  cent  per  pound  will  bring 
the  American  industry  into  regular  and  direct  competition  with  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer, and,  so  far  as  the  American  independent  manufacturer  is  concerned,  would  allow 
a  revenue  producing  importations,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  American  producers. 

The  establishment  of  the  American  tin-plate  industry  under  a  reasonable  tariff  most 
emphatically  has  not  increased  the  cost  to  the  domestic  consumer,  but  on  the  con- 
trary has  unquestionably  reduced  the  price,  as  shown  below: 


Welsh  tin-plate  duty  added. 

American  tin  plate. 

1872-1878 

1879-1891 

1904-1908 

1909-1911 

1912 

Duty..          

15  percent  ad 
valorem. 
$7.30  

1    cent    per 
pound. 
$4.81  

1.5  cents  per 
pound. 
$3.48  

1.2  cents  per 
pound. 
i  $3.38  

Average  price  

$3.20. 

1  During  the  period  1909-1912  the  price  of  block  tin,  all  of  which  is  imported  free  of  duty,  largely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tin  plate,  has  averaged  much  higher  than  for  the  period  1904-1908.  Were  it  not  for  this 
factor  the  average  price  for  1909-1912  would  have  been  lower. 

SUMMARY   OP  IMPORT   DUTY   RATES    ON   TIN   PLATE. 

1864,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.     No  American  manufacture. 

1872,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.     No  American  manufacture. 

1875,  1.1  cents  per  pound.  American  manufacture  attempted  in  several  plants, 
resulting  in  large  losses  and  financial  failures.  Manufacture  abandoned. 

1883,  1  cent  per  pound.     No  American  manufacture. 

1890  (effective  July  1,  1891),  2.2  cents  per  pound.  Many  mills  built  and  a  rapidly 
growing  industry  developed. 

1894,  1.2  cents  per  pound.  Growth  halted,  mills  shut  down,  strikes,  labor  reduc- 
tions, etc. 

1897,  1.5  cents  per  pound.  Industry  revived.  Many  new  mills  built.  Employ- 
ment given  to  thousands  additional  workmen.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

1909,  1.2  cents  per  pound.  Phenomenal  growth  in  the  industry.  Capacity  greatly 
increased.  Prices  further  reduced  and  consumption  increased  33  J  per  cent  and  in 
1911  amounted  to  800,000  tons,  as  compared  with  329,000  tons  in  1890,  prior  to  begin- 
ning of  manufacture  in  United  States. 

LABOR  COSTS. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  American  manufacture  of  tin  plate  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  reduce  the  labor  cost  by  the  substitution  of  machnierv  for  men  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  this  endeavor  which,  however, 
has  been  successful  only  to  the  extent  of  heavier  mills  with  somewhat  increased  output. 
The  physical  peculiarity  of  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate"  compels  employment  of  labor 
to  a  very  exceptional  degree  and  necessitates  a  much  larger  proportion  of  labor  cost 
than  for  any  other  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel. 

CONSUMPTION. 

The  marvelous  growth  in  consumption  of  tin  plate  from  about  300,000  tons  in  1890 
to  900,000  tons  in  1912  has  unquestionably  been  largely  stimulated  by  the  reduced 
prices  following  the  competition  of  American  mills.  Were  this  country  dependent 
upon  Wales,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  greatly  increased  tonnage  could  have  been  obtained, 
and  were  that  possible  it  certainly  would  only  have  been  at  greatly  advanced  prices. 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS. 

While  the  industry  in  general  has  been  fairlv  prosperous,  the  productive  capacity 
has  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  consumption  and  competition  has  been  exceed- 
ingly keen,  resulting  in  frequent  shutdowns  of  some  plants  and  the  failure  of  several. 
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HOME   COMPETITION. 

In  estimating  on  the  position  of  the  industry,  the  strength  of  the  independent 
manufacturers  must  not  be  confused  with  that  of  their  great  American  competitor,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  whose  ability  to  meet  foreign  competition  is  so  much 
greater  than  is  ours,  on  account  of  their  tremendous  resources,  both  manufacturing  and 
in  raw  material,  also  their  financial  position,  and  it  is  the  sincere  opinion  of  this 
committee  that  any  greater  reduction  in  the  tariff  duties  than  suggested  will  have  the 
effect  of  eliminating  the  independent  manufacture,  taking  away  from  the  home 
consumer  the  benefits,  on  the  average,  of  home  competition,  throwing  the  entire  trade 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  allowing  no  importation  or 
consequent  revenue  to  the  Government.  We  can  not  pray  too  strongly  that  this 
question  be  given  the  most  careful  consideration,  so  that  a  great  injustice  to  the 
independent  tin-plate  manufacturers  will  be  prevented. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  American  tin-plate  industry  is  the  youngest  in  the  iron  and  steel  line.  It  has 
only  been  established  by  much  travail.  It  has  been  exceptionally  adversely  treated 
by  former  tariffs.  It  is  the  item  by  far  most  greatly  influenced  by  labor  and  the 
peculiarity  of  greatest  consumption  at  seaboard  points.  Although  begun  only  20  years 
ago  under  the  McKinley  tariff  of  2.2  cents  per  pound,  the  suggested  new  duty  of  0.85 
cent  shows  a  reduction  of  over  60  per  cent.  Any  lower  duty  would  entail  great  hard- 
ships upon  American  labor  and  capital  and  tend  to  cripple  the  industry. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  T.  WEIR, 
Of  PhUlipps  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co. 

E.  R.  CRAWFORD, 
Of  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co. 

PROTEST  OF  OAKES  &  BURGER  CO.,  CATTARAUGTTS,  N.  Y. 

CATTARAUGUS,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1913. 
Hon.  O.  W.  UNDERWOOD,  M.  C., 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  have  been  informed,  whether  credibly  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but 
assuming  that  our  information  is  correct,  your  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  inclined 
to  report  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  20  per  cent  on  tin  plate  instead  of  the  1.2  cents 
per  pound  now  in  force.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you  at  first  that  such  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent  would  have  the  effect  to  lower  the  duty  on  small  tin  plates  and  make  it  consider- 
ably higher  on  large  tin  plates.  We  are  told  that  the  importation  of  small  tin  plates 
has  almost  reached  a  vanishing  point,  as  they  are  now  made  in  this  country,  but  that 
does  not  apply  to  large  plates.  We  are  among  the  largest  users  of  large-sized  tin  plates 
in  this  country,  and  understand  the  conditions  reasonably  well.  The  largest  sheet  of 
tin  that  can  be  made  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  30  by  60  inches.  Manufac- 
turers have  attempted  to  make  larger  plates,  but  have  had  such  poor  luck  with  them 
they  have  abandoned  all  larger  sizes  but  the  30  by  60  mentioned  above,  and  other 
sizes  somewhat  smaller,  is  of  a  quality  too  inferior  to  be  used  successfully  in  making 
the  dairy  and  cheese  factory  utensils  built  by  ourselves.  The  following  list  of  tin 
plate  of  gauge  from  4X  to  6X  are  used  extensively  by  us  and  must  of  necessity  be 
bought  abroad  because  not  made  in  this  country  at  all :  28  by  66  inches,  30  by  72  inches, 
36  by  84  inches,  36  by  96  inches,  40  by  96  inches,  40  by  72  inches,  44  by  96  inches. 

We  also  use  the  following  sizes,  that  although  made  in  this  country  are  not  of  a  quality 
good  enough  for  our  purposes,  and  hence  we  have  to  import  them:  28  by  48$  inches, 
28  by  58  inches,  36  by  45  inches,  36  by  51  inches,  20  by  45  inches,  20  by  47  inches,  22  by 
45  inches,  22  by  47  inches,  23  by  45  inches,  23  by  51  inches. 

All  the  above  stock  costs  from  1\  to  9J  cents  per  pound,  and  you  will  readily  see  that 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  would  make  the  duty  payable  on  these  plates  from 
1$  cents  up  to  nearly  2  cents  per  pound,  which  you  will  readily  see  is  considerably 
more  than  the  present  duty.  The  effect  of  this  duty  will  fall  upon  people  like  our- 
selves who  use  this  grade  and  size  of  tin  plate,  or  upon  our  customers,  who  consist  of 
farmers  and  cheese  and  butter  factory  operators. 

We  supposed  the  incoming  administration  would  reduce  duties.  We  are  Repub- 
licans and  believers  in  a  protective  tariff  in  some  cases,  but  on  tin  plate  we  believe 
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that  it  should  be  put  upon  the  free  list  absolutely,  including  all  sizes  and  grades  of  tin 
plate.  But  at  any  rate  all  of  the  sizes  that  we  have  mentioned  above  should  go  on  a 
free  list,  or  the  duty  should  be  very  materially  reduced. 

We  have  sent  you  a  telegraphic  letter  this  morning  giving  you  the  gist  of  this  letter, 
but  desire  to  place  the  matter  before  your  committee  in  this  more  extended  form.  We 
have  been  in  this  line  of  business  about  40  years  and  are  as  well  entitled  to  speak  on  the 
subject  as  any  firm.  If  there  should  be  any  further  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  proper  committee  and  you  should  think  it  desirable  for  us  to  substantiate  the  claims 
herein  made,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  representative  meet  you. 
Yours,  truly, 

OA.-KES  &  BURGER  Co, 
F.  S.  OAKES,  President. 

BEIEF  OF  THE  BRIER  BTLL  STEEI  CO. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  January  7,  191S. 
WATS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  With  reference  to  the  proposed  reduction  in  tariff  rates  on  sheets  and 
tin  plate,  we  inclose  herewith  copy  of  brief,  which  was  filed  about  a  year  ago. 

There  has  been  much  talk  from  time  to  time  with  reference  to  the  great  protection 
that  has  been  afforded  the  steel  interests,  and  perhaps  this  has  been  so  to  a  limited 
extent,  yet  I  believe  that  sheet  manufacturers  as  a  whole  are  willing  to  concede  all 
that  is  possible  in  a  fair  manner,  and  anything  that  would  afford  a  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  labor  and  capital  I  believe  is  desired  by  your  committee. 

The  great  thing  that  most  people  do  not  seem  to  realize  is  the  wide  difference  in 
wages  paid,  especially  in  the  sheet  and  tin  plate  industry  between  this  country  and 
foreign  labor  abroad.  This  you  can  readily  see  by  referring  to  the  brief  inclosed. 
Also,  the  transportation  charges,  which  must  enter  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  in 
America,  which,  as  you  will  no  doubt  agree,  are  much  higher  than  the  charges  that 
prevail  abroad. 

We  believe  the  American  manufacturer  should  be  given  the  protection  equal  to  the 
difference  in  cost  of  labor,  the  difference  in  cost  of  transportation,  and  an  additional 
amount  to  take  care  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  market,  because  at  times  when  trade 
may  be  normal  in  this  country  it  may  be  at  a  very  low  ebb  abroad,  and  unless  there 
was  a  reasonable  amount  in  addition  to  labor  and  transportation  difference,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  for  foreign  manufacturers  to  ship  in  sheets  and  tin  plate. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  it  is  always  to  the  interest  of  the  American  people  to  extend 
encouragement  to  new  industries,  as  without  such  encouragement  having  been  ex- 
tended to  the  tin-plate  industry  through  the  McKinley  tariff  on  tin  plate,  we  would  to- 
day be  buying  our  tin  plate  from  foreign  companies,  thereby  withholding  the  upbuild- 
ing of  American  industries  to  the  betterment  of  the  people  at  large. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  matters  referred  to  have  your  consideration,  and  no  doubt 
after  going  over  same  in  your  careful  way,  you  will  agree  with  the  writer  that  the 
tariff  which  will  enable  uie  foreign  manufacturer  to  ship  sheets  and  tin  plates  into 
this  country  at  a  less  price  than  can  be  manufactured  at  home,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  cost  of  raw  materials,  cost  of  transportation,  etc.,  as  previously  referred  to, 
would  work  a  serious  handicap  to  a  valuable  industry  of  the  American  people. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  A.  THOMAS,  President. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  M.  0.  SHRIVER,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

THOMAS  J.  MYER  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  December  SI,  1912. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  season  of  1912,  cans  used  for  preserving  corn,  tomatoes,  and  peas, 
about  825,000,000.  The  cans  used  for  packing  peaches,  pears,  and  small  fruits,  oysters, 
salmon,  etc.,  about  the  same  quantity. 

Base  box  of  tin  plate  weighs  90  pounds,  contains  112  sheets  of  tin  14  by  20  inches. 
This  is  the  kind  of  tin  plate  used  by  the  canners. 

A  box  of  this  tin  plate  will  make  an  average  of  375  cans,  or  31 J  dozens.  The  pro- 
tection on  this  tin  plate  is  $1.30  per  100  pounds.  This  protection  goes  to  the  infant 
tin  plate  makeup  guch  as  the  American  Tin  Plate  Co. 
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Canned  goods,  as  a  rule,  are  used  mostly  by  the  laboring  classes.  Please  advise 
what  the  laboring  people  have  done  to  make  them  pay  tribute  of  3$  cents  per  dozen 
to  the  infant  tin  plate  manufacturing  company,  and  oblige, 

Very  truly,  yours,  MARK  O.  SHKTVEE. 

PABAGEAPH  131. 

Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs,  by  whatever  process  made; 
die  blocks  or  blanks;  billets  and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars;  mill 
shafting;  pressed,  sheared,  or  stamped  shapes,  not  advanced  in  value  or 
condition  by  any  process  or  operation  subsequent  to  the  process  of  stamping; 
hammer  molds  or  swaged  steel ;  gun-barrel  molds  not  in  bars ;  alloys  used  as 
substitutes  for  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  tools;  all  descriptions  and  shapes 
of  dry  sand,  loam,  or  iron-molded  steel  castings ;  sheets  and  plates  and  steel 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  all  of  the  above  valued  at  three- 
fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound  or  less,  seven-fortieths  of  one  cent  per  pound; 
valued  above  three-fourths  of  one  cent  and  not  above  one  and  three-tenths 
cents  per  pound,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  one  and 
three-tenths  cents  and  not  above  one  and  eight-tenths  cents  per  pound, 
five-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  one  and  eight-tenths  cents 
and  not  above  two  and  two-tenths  cents  per  pound,  six-tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound ;  valued  above  two  and  two-tenths  cents  and  not  above  three  cents  per 
pound,  eight-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  three  cents  per 
pound  and  not  above  four  cents  per  pound,  one  and  one-tenth  cents  per 
pound ;  valued  above  four  cents  and  not  above  seven  cents  per  pound,  one  and 
two-tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  seven  cents  and  not  above  ten 
cents  per  pound,  one  and  nine-tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  ten 
cents  and  not  above  thirteen  cents  per  pound,  two  and  three-tenths  cents  per 
pound;  valued  above  thirteen  cents  and  not  above  sixteen  cents  per  pound, 
two  and  seven-tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  sixteen  cents  and  not 
above  twenty-four  cents  per  pound,  four  and  six-tenths  cents  per  pound; 
valued  above  twenty-four  cents  and  not  above  thirty-two  cents  per  pound, 
six  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  thirty-two  cents  and  not  above  forty  cents 
per  pound,  seven  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  forty  cents  per  pound,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

For  steel  ingots,  etc.,  see  also  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  page  1033;  W.  H. 
Donner,  page  1024;  and  Atolia  Mining  Co.,  page  1719;  for  structural  steel,  etc.,  see 
also  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  page  1050. 

CRUCIBLE   STEEL. 

TESTIMONY  OF  R.  E.  JENNINGS,  PRESIDENT  THE  CARPENTER 
STEEL  CO.,  READING,  PA. 

Mr.  Jennings  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
wish  to  address  you  in  reference  to  paragraphs  131,  135,  and  141  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1909,  having  been  selected  to  present  the  case  of  the 
manufacturers  of  crucible  and  other  high-grade  steels. 

The  crucible  steel  industry  in  itself  is  not  a  large  one,  producing 
only  about  100,000  tons  of  finished  steel  per  annum,  with  a  market 
value  of  about  $18,000,000  and  employing  about  8,000  men.  There 
are  in  this  country  about  20  firms  or  companies  melting  crucible 
steel,  with  plants  scattered  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  the  east,  to 
Chicago  in  the  west,  all  engaged  in  active  competition,  and  with  no 
price  agreements. 

However,  almost  all  of  these  concerns  also  make  an  alloy  open- 
hearth  steel  and  one  of  them  electric  steel.  The  difference  between 
common  and  alloy  open-hearth  steel  is  that  in  the  latter  better  stock 
is  used,  furnaces  in  wnich  it  is  melted  are  usually  smaller,  and  the  time 
allowed  for  melting  longer,  and  in  the  melting  process  nickel,  chro- 
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mium,  tungsten,  vanadium,  and  other  alloys  are  added — of  course, 
alloy  steels  are  also  made  in  the  crucible  and  electric  furnaces.  After 
the  ingot  is  cast,  referring  now  to  the  open-hearth  process,  and  is 
reduced  to  a  billet,  it  is  subjected  to  an  operation  called  welding  and 
chipping,  to  remove  the  seams,  and  to  remove  the  pipe  it  is  necessary 
to  discard  a  large  proportion  of  the  ingot.  These  refinements  corre- 
spond exactly  with  crucible  practice.  After  the  bars  are  rolled  or 
hammered  much  of  it  is  subjected  to  special  heat  treatment  to  further 
improve  its  quality,  resulting  in  a  finished  bar,  costing  almost  as  much, 
and  which  has  displaced  a  large  amount  of  crucible  steel.  If  we  con- 
sider these  two  classes  of  steel  together,  as  we  should,  the  industry 
assumes  much  larger  proportions,  increasing  the  tonnage  to  about 
300,000  tons,  the  market  value  to  about  $35,000,000,  the  number  of 
men  employed  to  about  20,000,  and  the  capital  invested  from 
$60,000,000  to  $70,000,000. 

We  have  not  been  put  into  the  Bessemer  and  common  open-hearth 
paragraph,  but  our  industry  being  the  older,  they  have  been  put  into 
our  paragraph.  A  brief  has  already  been  filed  with  the  committee 
asking  them  to  give  us  a  separate  paragraph  because  we  do  not  think 
our  industry,  producing  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  per  year,  in 
which  labor  is  50  per  cent  of  the  cost,  can  be  properly  treated  in  the 
same  paragraph  with  industries  whose  production  is  about  25,000,000 
tons  and  whose  labor  cost  is  only  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  So  much 
has  already  been  said  about  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor 
in  this  country  and  abroad  that  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the 
committee  on  that  subject  further  than  to  say  that  ours  is  the  highest 
paid  labor  in  the  steel  industry,  and  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  producer's  advantage  is  increased  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  labor  cost.  The  American  manufacturer  has 
not  by  any  means  absorbed  his  home  market,  he  having  more  foreign 
competitors  than  domestic.  These  foreign  competitors  are  not  imagi- 
nary but  real,  all  having  substantial  business  in  this  country.  It  is 
said  of  one  large  Sheffield  concern  that  they  could  not  exist  but  for 
their  American  trade,  as  they  sell  the  bulk  of  their  products  here. 
There  are  25  to  30  English  and  German  steel  manufacturers  who  sell 
steel  in  this  country  and  many  of  them  have  branch  houses  carrying 
stocks.  The  imports  of  foreign  steel  valued  at  4  cents  per  pound 
and  over  were  in— 

1909,  29,  020,  794  pounds,  valued  at $2,  703,  885 

1910,  53,  308,  823  pounds,  valued  at 4,  709,  849 

1911,  33,  315,  383  pounds,  valued  at 3,  597,  538 

1912,  32,  784.  346  pounds,  valued  at 3,  009,  896 

The  selling  value  hi  this  country  of  these  imports  would  be  almost 
double. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  that 
we  are  an  industry  having  abundant  competition  at  home;  and  also 
a  large  and  aggressive  foreign  competition ;  that  we  are  large  em- 
ployers of  highly  paid  labor  and  are  putting  a  large  amount  of  it  into 
every  ton  of  our  product. 

I  trust  you  will  read  the  briefs  that  have  been  filed  and  that  you 
will  grant  our  request  to  be  put  into  a  separate  paragraph,  dutiable 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  present  law. 
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Paragraph  135.  Practically  all  of  the  above  arguments  apply  to  fine 
wire  covered  by  paragraph  135,  but  we  will  not  go  into  details, 
because  we  understand  a  large  wire  manufacturer  has  presented  an 
exhaustive  brief  on  that  particular  paragraph,  and  we  will  content 
ourselves  by  asking  that  the  committee  will  allow  the  duty  on  this 
paragraph  to  remain  the  same  as  it  is  at  present. 

Paragraph  141.  In  this  paragraph  we  suggest  the  following  amend- 
ment or  addition,  namely: 

Magnets,  magnetized  or  demagnetized,  with  or  without  keepers,  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

I  make  this  suggestion  because  we  understand  that  foreign  manu- 
facturers are  doing  this:  Taking  a  bar  of  magnet  steel,  cutting  it  to 
length,  bending  it  to  shape,  hardening  and  magnetizing  it,  testing 
for  efficiency,  demagnetizing,  and  exporting  it  as  magnet  steel  under 
the  clause  in  paragraph  131  reading,  "pressed,  sheared,  or  stamped 
shapes."  They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  drill  holes  and  grind  these 
magnets.  This  practice  is  resulting  in  a  total  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  of  at  least  3  cents  per  pound  on  about  2,000  tons  of 
steel,  or  $120,000  per  annum,  and  is  an  injustice  to  domestic  steel 
manufacturers.  I  attach  this  to  the  automobile  paragraph  because 
such  magnets  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles 
and  really  constitute  an  automobile  part. 

To  show  the  committee  the  class  of  work  we  do  I  have  had  pre- 
pared some  samples  of  our  products  which  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
inspect.  [A  number  of  small  pasteboard  boxes  are  brought  in.]  It 
is  only  f ah-  to  say,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  these  boxes  do  not 
contain  wedding  cake.  You  will  find  here  safety  razor  steel,  high- 
grade  drill  steel,  and  so  on.  When  I  say  that  these  samples  which 
you  see  have  all  been  worked  down  from  ingots  4  or  5  inches  square 
it  will  give  you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  devoted 
to  this  class  of  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Jennings,  if  you  are  through  with  your  state- 
ment I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  All  right;  I  am  through. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  you  repeat  again,  as  I  want  to  get  it  clear  in 
my  mind,  what  is  the  total  amount  of  product  in  your  line  in  this 
country  ?  I  know  that  you  have  stated  it,  but  I  did  not  get?  it  clearly 
in  my  mind. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Of  crucible  steel  about  100,000  tons.  It  has  never 
been  more  than  that  but  once,  and  that  was  in  1910,  when  the  output 
was  128,000  tons.  The  output  has  been  practically  the  same  all  along 
that  it  was  50  years  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  average  value  of  that  product  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  The  value  of  that  tonnage  is  about  $18,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  $18,000,000  for  100,000  tons  of  crucible  steel? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  it  were  100,000  tons  of  Bessemer  or  open-hearth 
steel  what  would  be  its  value,  about  ? 

Mr  JENNINGS.  Well,  that  runs  along  in  the  neighborhood  of  $33 
or  $34  a  ton,  perhaps,  while  ours  is  about  $200  a  ton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Theirs  is  about  what  ? 
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Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  think  the  present  market  price  for  bars  is  about 
$1.40  or  $1.50,  say,  anywhere  from  $28  to  $32  a  ton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  So  that  the  difference  in  cost  between  your  steel 
and  the  ordinary  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steel  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  something  like  $30  and  $200  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  figure  is  the  total  amount  of  impor- 
tations of  crucible  steel  coming  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  In  1909  it  was  $2,703,000;  hi  1910,  which  is  the 
largest  year  we  have  had,  a  large  year  in  the  steel  business  anyway, 
it  was  $4,709,849;  in  1911  it  was  $3,597,538;  and  in  1912  $3,009,896. 
I  might  say  that  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  1912  importations 
extend  back  for  about  seven  months.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
I  think  there  was  comparatively  little  brought  in.  We  were  all  doing 
very  little  business  in  the  early  part  of  1912. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  the  total  amount  of  your  production,  in 
value,  would  be  about  $20,000,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
imports,  hi  value,  would  be  something  like  $3,000,000  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Well,  that  is  the  way  the  importations  would  be 
estimated  according  to  the  reports  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
of  course.  But  what  we  have  to  consider,  and  what  I  should  ask  the 
committee  to  consider,  is  the  fact  that  the  price  upon  which  this  steel 
is  brought  in  is  the  very  lowest  valuation  on  the  other  side.  This 
steel  comes  from  England  and  from  Germany,  and  they,  of  course, 

fut  the  lowest  possible  valuation  on  it  in  order  to  export  the  steel, 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  figures  might  safely  be  increased 
to  almost  double  in  order  to  represent  the  true  value  of  the  foreign 
steel  which  is  for  sale  in  our  market  all  the  tune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  see  there  are,  I  think,  22  firms — I  have  got  a 
memorandum  here  if  I  can  find  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  coming  in  under  a  specific  duty  now.  There 
would  not  be  any  question  of  undervaluation;  there  would  not  be 
any  reason  for  undervaluation  on  this  particular  item,  would  there  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  They  are  coming  in  under  the  Payne  law  at  about 
20  per  cent,  and  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  that,  as  I  understand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  different. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  have  a  list  of  22  importers  who  have  representa- 
tives in  this  country — all  have  stores  or  stocks  on  sale — and  among 
ourselves  we  number  over  20. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  either  manufacture  yourself  or  buy  Bessemer 
or  open-hearth  steel,  and  then  by  an  additional  process  make  crucible 
steel ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  No;  we  make  crucible  steel  ourselves  from  the  iron. 
We  make  between  12,000  and  14,000  tons  of  crucible  steel  at  the 
Carpenter  Steel  Co.'s  works  at  Reading,  Pa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  all  crucible-steel  manufacturers  manufacture 
it  direct  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  From  the  original  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Well,  if  I  maybe  permitted  to  describe  our  process, 
we  begin  with  bars;  that  is,  melting  bars,  as  we  call  it,  the  bars  being 
an  advanced  stage  from  pig  iron. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  be- 
tween a  ton  of  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steel  and  a  ton  of  crucible 
steel?  My  former  question  was  as  to  price.  Now  I  want  the  cost, 
if  you  can  give  it  to  me — the  cost  of  production,  I  mean. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  can  give  you  that,  I  think.  [Looks  over  mem- 
orandum.] I  know  very  little  about  the  Bessemer  product  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  employed  at  the  Homestead  works  about  25  or  30 
men  at  one  time,  and  they  were  making  1,000  tons  a  day.  That 
means  in  the  rolling  mill.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  sufficiently  familiar 
with  Bessemer  practice  to  go  further  into  details.  I  can  tell  you 
the  cost  of  our  own  product. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  that  will  do,  I  think.  A  ton  of  pig  iron 
converted  into  bar  iron  adds  something  like  between  $17  and  $20 
to  its  value. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes;  here  is  an  idea  of  the  way  these  costs  run: 
We  begin  with  the  bar  iron,  which  will  cost  you,  according  to  the 
quality  of  steel  you  want  to  make,  anywhere  from  $50  to  $100  a  ton. 
Then  you  cut  that  up  and  pack  it  in  crucibles  and  place  it  in  a  furnace 
and  melt  it  and  pour  it  into  ingot  molds  and  there  it  cools.  Now, 
when  you  take  that  ingot  from  the  mold  you  will  find,  depending  on 
the  carbon  in  the  steel,  that  it  has  piped  anywhere  from  10  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  the  center  of  the  ingot  has  sunk 
down  or  shrunk.  That  is  generally  accepted  as  being  the  inevitable 
thing.  Piped  steel,  of  course,  is  all  rejected.  We  then  take  the  ingot 
and  chip  it,  examine  it  for  seams  very  carefully,  and  begin  our  opera- 
tions of  reducing.  That  is  the  first  forging  of  the  ingot  into  the 
billet.  Then  we  chip  and  grind  the  billet.  Sometimes  the  steel 
in  these  billets  is  so  hard  that  we  can  not  chip  uiem;  that  is,  to  do 
so  would  endanger  the  men  at  work,  at  least  would  render  liable  the 
breaking  of  same  or  chips  to  fly.  When  the  metal  is  so  hard  we 
are  obliged  to  grind  the  surface  for  imperfections.  Then  there  is 
the  first  rolling  and  breaking  down,  and  the  second  rolling  and  break- 
ing down  and  handling.  These  operations  I  am  giving  you  here  are 
all  just  as  they  go  on  in  our  works  every  day,  and  they  apply  not  only 
to  our  carbon  and  low-grade  steels,  but  also  to  our  tungsten  and 
high-grade  steels. 

You  understand  that  these  steels,  of  which  I  have  shown  you 
samples,  run  in  price  from  5$  and  6  cents  a  pound  up  as  high  as  55 
cents  a  pound,  and  that  razor  steel  sells  in  the  neighborhood  of  75 
to  80  cents  a  pound,  and  practically  all  of  the  latter  is  labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  did  not  give  me  the  price  per  ton  on  crucible 
steel ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  give  it  to  you  if  I  had  the  data  in  hand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Can  you  approximate  it  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  if  I  can  [looking  through 
memoranda].  Here  is  one  item  which  I  have  here  of  $98  per  net  ton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  $98  per  net  ton  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes;  and  that  is  one  of  the  low-grade  carbon  steels — 
$40.18  of  that  is  labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  $98  per  net  ton  and  $40.18  of  it  is  labor! 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Tell  me,  please,  whether  the  proportionate  labor 
cost  in  crucible  steel  is  greater  or  less  than  in  Bessemer  or  open- 
hearth  steel ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  The  proportionate  cost  of  labor  is  very  much  greater 
in  crucible  steel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  greater  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Well,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  remarks  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  made  careful  estimates  of  tnat  and  I  have  com- 
pared notes  with  some  other  steel  manufacturers  who  have  been  here — 
and  our  estimates  were  very  carefully  prepared  and  very  carefully 
compared — and  the  labor  cost  with  us  runs  from  40  to  50  per  cent, 
and  rather  nearer  50  than  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Of  the  net  cost  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Did  I  understand  you  that  $98  cost  per  net  ton 
steel  was  for  one  or  a  large  number  of  grades  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  It  is  a  good  crucible  steel,  such  as  we  sell  for  drills, 
but  a  low-price  steel.  The  labor  cost  of  the  finer  grades  of  steel  runs 
higher  because  they  require  more  care  in  handling. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  The  labor  cost  runs  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes,  sir;  of  its  total  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Crucible  steel  proper  is  simply  a  purer  steel. 
There  are  no  alloys  in  crucible  steel  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  We  use  alloys  sometimes.  It  all  depends  on  what 
we  want  it  for.  For  example,  we  have  been  making  for  several  years 
very  large  quantities  of  chrome  nickel  steel  for  automobile  parts. 
That  is  all  made  in  crucible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  I  mean  is,  if  you  were  to  give  a  definition 
of  crucible  steel,  that  would  not  necessarily  carry  the  alloy  ?  As  a 
matter  of  fact  crucible  steel  existed  long  before  the  use  of  alloys  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Crucible  steel  does  not  necessarily  contain  alloy; 
it  may  or  may  not  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Not  necessarily  so.  Modern  science  has  provided 
for  the  introduction  of  alloys  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  old  cru- 
cible steel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  the  people  you  represent  want,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, is  a  classification  so  that  your  product  will  not  fall  in  the  same 
classification  with  ordinary  steel  that  you  might  be  affected  by  its 
rate  or  any  difference  in  rate  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  noticed  in  the  recent  bill  a  cut  on  ordi- 
nary grades  of  steel.  Will  you  inform  the  committee  what  your  view 
is  as  to  what  the  tariff  ought  to  be  on  crucible  steel  ?  We  will  prob- 
ably not  adopt  your  view,  but  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  for  our 
information. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  beg  pardon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  would  like  to  have  you  express  your  view  as  to 
the  rate  we  ought  to  fix  on  crucible  steel  in  making  up  the  proposed 
tariff  bill.  I  added,  we  will  probably  not  adopt  your  rate,  but  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  it  nevertheless. 
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Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  right;  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  My  suggestion  is  to  leave  it  just  as  it  is  at  present, 
20  per  cent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  leave  the  rate  at  how  much  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  A  specific  dutv  which  is  equivalent  to  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  My  other  suggestion,  as  you  probably  noticed  as  I 
went  along,  was  that  you  include  hi  that  our  open-hearth  alloy  steels. 
I  can  not  emphasize  the  importance  of  that  too  much,  for  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  belong  with  the  ordinary  open-hearth  steels.  We 
are  introducing  all  these  alloys  I  have  mentioned  to  you  'in  my  main 
remarks  in  the  open-hearth  furnace,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  little 
while  when  crucible  steel  will  get  a  further  push  to  the  wall,  and 
these  are  steels,  mind  you,  that  are  comparatively  new.  For  instance, 
vanadium  has  only  been  used  successfully  within  the  last  five  years 
and  very  successfully  only  within  the  last  three  years,  a  short 
period  for  the  steel  business;  they  are  not  introducing  these  alloys 
in  the  poorer  grades  of  open-hearth  steel.  We  make  them  hi  a  small 
furnace,  a  10-ton  furnace,  and  in  ingots  10  inches  square,  observing 
all  such  restrictions  as  will  get  the  product  refined  down  to  as  near 
crucible  practice  as  we  can  get  it  and  still  save  some  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  can  see  how  we  could  differentiate  between 
crucible  and  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  steel,  the  question  being  just 
how  to  separate  them,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  how  we 
could  make  a  distinction  between  high-grade  Bessemer  steel  and 
ordinary  grades.  If  we  tried  to  make  a  classification  of  that  kind  I 
think  we  would  get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  think  it  may  be  met  very  clearly  if  you  will  allow 
me.  In  France — I  have  to-day  seen  a  little  sketcn  of  their  tariff— 
they  arrange  that  with  rather  French  nicety.  The  duty  that  should 
be  paid  on  one  alloy,  we  will  say,  for  instance,  tungsten,  varies  from 
1  to  4  per  cent,  according  to  the  amount  of  that  alloy  contained  in 
the  steel.  Some  such  proposition  as  that  would  work  out  very  well. 
But  there  is  such  a  vast  difference  between  ordinary  open-hearth  and 
Bessemer  steel  and  this  grade  of  steel  I  am  talking  about,  that  they 
are  not  really  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath,  I  might  almost 
say. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  the  large  concerns  got  together 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy,  as  we  small  men  used  to  do,  good 
open-hearth  billets.  Why?  Because  they  were  all  running  to 
tonnage  work,  or  wire,  or  structural  material,  or  cheap  bars,  or  agri- 
cultural material,  or  any  one  of  the  many  things  of  that  kind,  which 
were  taking  up  their  tonnage.  It  looked  at  one  time  as  if  we  were 
going  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  until  we  began  to  build  our  own 
open-hearth  furnaces.  Since  that  time  we  have  got  into  the  market 
with  cutlery,  automobile  parts,  hammers,  sledges,  and  all  that  class 
of  work.  And  I  believe  we  will  always  have  more  or  less  of  that 
to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  not  the  question  of  vanadium  or  tungsten 
put  into  open-hearth  steel  or  any  steel,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
greatly  increase  its  value  ? 
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Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Where  we  are  operating  on  an  ad  valorem  rate, 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  will  adjust  itself,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  beg  pardon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Where  we  are  operating  on  an  ad  valorem  rate, 
that  would,  to  a  large  extent,  adjust  itself.  For  instance,  if  a  ton  of 
billets  of  open-hearth  steel  were  valued  at  the  customhouse  at  $20 — 
just  a  plain  billet — and  it  came  in  at  10  per  cent  tax,  the  tax  thereon 
would  amount  to  $2 ;  but  if  you  put  vanadium  in  it,  you  might  make 
that  same  steel,  by  the  ton,  worth  $200  or  more  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  then  it  would  bear  a  tax,  on  the  10  per  cent 
rate,  of  $20.  In  that  way  the  ad  valorem  rate  would  adjust  the  prop- 
osition itself  to  a  large  extent,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Well—- 
The CHAIRMAN  (interposing).  By  reason  of  the  increased  value  of 
the  product  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  French  tariff  distin- 
guishes all  alloy  steel. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  This  is  Mr.  Button,  gentlemen.  Yes,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  look  at  the  French  duty.  You  will  find  they  do  it  all 
right. 

Mr.  HULL.  How  much  increase  is  this  20  per  cent  prescribed  under 
the  Payne  bill  over  the  rate  that  applied  to  your  article  under  the 
Dingley  law? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  did  not  catch  the  question. 

Mr.  HULL.  What  amount  of  increase  is  this  20  per  cent  rate  under 
the  Payne  law  as  compared  with  the  rate  applied  to  your  product 
in  the  Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  think  the  Dingley  law  is  higher.  I  think  the 
Payne  bill  reduced  the  tariff  but  have  not  the  information  with  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  your  idea  of  having  a  separate  classification  ? 
I  do  not  think  I  understand  it.  You  are  asking  for  the  same  rate  as 
provided  by  the  present  law.  If  we  leave  the  rate  in  this  paragraph 
the  same  as  it  is  at  present  you  would  not  want  a  different  classfica- 
tion? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Palmer,  we  have  not  in  the  past  had  the  same 
percentage  of  protection  that  the  lower  grades  of  steel  have  had,  not 
at  all.  In  fact,  we  have  been  rather  negligent  of  our  own  interests 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  had  all  of  the  protection  that  the  present 
rate  gives  you  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  that  is  all  you  now  ask  for  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Perhaps  so,  and  that  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  you  really  mean  is  that  you  think  we  are  going 
to  cut  the  other  fellow,  and  this  is  where  you  get  out  from  under,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Why,  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  bad  company,  I  might 
say.  I  know  all  these  gentlemen  very  well  and  admire  them  very 
much;  but  ours  is  an  industry,  as  I  have  undertaken  to  explain  to  you, 
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that  is  old  and  has  been  crowded  to  the  wall  again  and  again,  and 
we  see  now  another  opportunity  for  a  knock,  and  we  are  trying  to 
protect  ourselves  against  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  there  any  other  advantages  aside  from  the  pro- 
tection of  your  present  rate  that  would  come  to  you  by  reason  of  a 
reclassification  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  think  that  is  all.  I  would  like  to  have  that  done 
now,  because  I  think  this  is  an  opportune  time.  I  never  have  had  a 
clear  understanding  of  just  where  we  stand.  We  do  not  belong  with 
the  wagon  tire  and  toe-calk  steel  or  ordinary  run  of  steel.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  ever  had  our  case  intelligently  presented  to  the  au- 
thorities and  I  would  like  to  have  it  done  now.  That  is,  we  feel  we 
would  like  to  have  it  done  now  because  it  is  an  opportune  time. 
Let  us  be  put  where  we  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  suggested  the  language  of  a  new  classifi- 
cation ;  have  you  done  that  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes;  that  has  been  done  in  Mr.  Button's  brief. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  that  has  been  filed  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  It  is  in  there,  but  not  exactly  as  the  conversation 
and  arguments  here  before  the  committee  developed  'that  it  should 
be,  and  we  will  correct  that  by  mail  in  ample  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  All  right,  we  wfll  have  to  January  31,  as  I  understand  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  About  this  division.  If  you  have  to  cut  it  down 
to  10  per  cent,  we  would  still  like  to  have  the  division.  We  would 
like  to  know  where  we  stand  and  afterwards  stand  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  believe  so.     I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  CARPENTER  STEEL  Co. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  January  £7, 1913. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIRS:  In  addition  to  the  briefs  filed  by  Mr.  John  A.  Sutton,  of  the  Crucible 
Steel  Co.  of  America,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Mathews,  of  the  Halcomb  Steel  Co.,  and  the 
remarks  addressed  by  me  to  the  committee  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  January  14, 
regarding  our  request  to  have  crucible  steel  and  open-hearth  alloy-steels  taken  out 
of  paragraph  131  of  the  Payne  bill  and  placed  in  a  separate  paragraph  when  consid- 
dred  by  your  honorable  body,  I  wish  to  say: 

Kindly  consider  the  following  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  131  of  the  Payne 
bill; 
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Percentage  based  on  mean  per  pound  valuation. 


Above. 

And  not 
above. 

Mean. 

Duty. 

Per  cent. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

0.75 

J. 

23.33 

.75 

1.3 

1.025 

.3  ° 

29.26 

1.3 

1.8 

1.55 

.5 

32.25 

1.8 

2.2 

2.0 

.6 

30.00 

2.2 

3.0 

2.6 

.8 

30.77 

3.0 

4.0 

3.5 

1.1 

31.43 

4.0 

7.0 

5.5 

1.2 

21.82 

7.0 

10.0 

8.5 

1.9 

22.35 

10.0 

13.0 

11.5 

2.3 

20.00 

13.0 

16.0 

14.5 

2.7 

18.62 

16.0 

24.0 

20.0 

4.6 

23.00 

24.0 

32.0 

28.0 

6.0 

21.43 

32.0 

40.0 

36.  0 

7.0 

19.44 

Percentage  based  on  low  per  pound  valuation. 


Low. 

Duty. 

Per  cent. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

0.75 

0.3 

40.00 

1.3 

.5 

38.46 

1.8 

.6 

33.33 

2.2 

.8 

36.36 

3.0 

1.1 

36.66 

4.0 

1.2 

30.00 

7.0 

1.9 

27.14 

10.0 

2.3 

23.00 

13.0 

2.7 

20.77 

16.0 

4.6 

28.75 

24.0 

6.0 

25.00 

32.0 

7.0 

21.  875 

Percentage  based  on  high  per  pound  valuation. 


High. 

Duty. 

Per  cent. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1.3 

0.3 

23.08 

1.8 

.5 

27.77 

2.2 

.6 

27.27 

3.0 

.8 

2fi.66 

4.0 

1.1 

27.5 

7.0 

1.2 

17.14 

10.0 

1.9 

19.00 

13.0 

2.3 

17.69 

16.0 

2.7 

16.  875 

24.0 

4.6 

19.17 

32.0 

6.0 

18.75 

40.0 

7.0 

17.5 

We  invite  attention  particularly  to  the  amount  of  steel  over  3  cents  per  pound 
which  is  being  imported  already.  These  amounts  are  stated  in  detail  in  my  remarks 
to  the  committee,  and  that  hardly  any  steel  at  less  than  3  cents  per  pound  can  be 
imported  to  compete  with  American  manufacturers.  Therefore  what  revenue  the 
Government  is  now  receiving  from  the  steel  industry  comes  almost  entirely  from 
competitors  of  our  branch  of  the  trade. 

We  trust  after  giving  this  matter  the  careful  and  discriminating  attention  which 
you  are  sure  to  give  it,  you  will  recommend  the  placing  of  our  industry  in  a  separate 
paragraph  and  leave  the  duties  as  they  now  are  in  paragraph  131  of  the  Payne  bill 
relating  to  steel  valued  at  3  cents  per  pound  and  over. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

THE  CARPENTER  STEEL  Co., 
Per  ROBT.  E.  JENNINGS,  President. 
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HOUGHTON  &  RICHARDS, 

Boston,  January  8,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  May  we  call  your  attention  to  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  duties  on  tool 
steel,  especially  on  that  grade  called  high-speed  steel.  The  question  no  doubt  will 
come  up  when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  considers  the  metal  schedule  in  the 
proposed  tariff  bill  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  rate  of  10  per  cent  imposed  in  the  bill  called  the  Underwood  bill  which  passed 
Congress  last  summer  and  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President  was  eminently  just  and 
fair. 

The  fact  is  that  as  far  as  the  cost  of  the  steel  goes  the  tool  steel  manufacturers  in  this 
country  do  not  need  any  protection.  They  can  make  the  steel  much  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  imported,  so  that  a  10  per  cent  duty  with  their  advantage  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing gives  them  more  than  enough  protection  and  enables  them  to  charge  a  high 
price  for  the  steel  and  make  very  large  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

Dr.  Matthews,  the  head  of  the  Halcomb  Steel  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  (the  so-called  tool-steel  trust),  one  of  the  leading 
steel  men  in  this  country,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  November  17, 
1911,  said: 

"An  export  business  of  considerable  magnitude  is  being  built  up  and  American  fine 
steels  are  being  sold  largely  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  even  the  fine  steel 
centers  of  Solingen  and  Sheffield  have  been  invaded  with  success." 

If  the  American  steel  men  are  able  to  sell  their  steel  in  the  very  homes  of  the  best 
foreign  steels,  why  do  they  need  a  duty  to  keep  out  of  this  country  the  steels  which 
they  can  compete  with  in  foreign  countries  after  paying  the  expenses  of  getting  the 
steel  there! 

Again,  he  says: 

"The  only  ground  we  stand  on  is  quality.  On  the  basis  of  equal  quality  and  service 
rendered  we  ask  no  odds.  I  have  yet  to  see  an  instance  in  which  the  use  of  a  foreign 
steel  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  inability  of  any  one  of  five  or  six  mills  to  meet  the 
requirement?. " 

Mr.  Claridge,  the  president  of  the  Columbia  Steel  Co.  of  Chicago,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Iron  Age,  November  12,  1908,  page  1380,  said: 

'  'European  steel  makers  are  at  the  tail  of  the  procession.  I  have  never  yet  analyzed 
a  piece  of  European  tool  steel  which  could  not  be  duplicated  or  excelled  in  this  coun- 
try by  any  one  of  a  half  a  dozen  leading  steel  makers,  and  with  much  more  uniformity, 
in  addition  to  being  sold  at  a  lower  price." 

This  is  the  way  the  American  steel  men  talk  excepting  when  they  come  to  Congress 
and  ask  for  more  duties. 

When  the  president  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  (a  combination  of  a  num- 
ber of  steel  mills,  making  about  70  per  cent  of  tool  steel  made  in  the  United  States) 
was  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  he  said  that  up  to  the  passage  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  there  had  been  no  duty  on  high-speed  steel.  (See  Senate  Report 
No.  4,  Feb.  13,  1912,  p.  155.)  This  was  not  correct,  as  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  paragraph 
No.  135,  covered  this  material  by  imposing  a  duty  of  4.7  cents  per  pound  on  all  steel 
valued  at  over  16  cents  per  pound.  In  the  act  of  1909,  paragraph  No.  131,  this  duty 
was  changed  as  follows: 

Steel  valued  at  over  16  cents  per  pound,  not  over  24  cents,  4.7  cents  per  pound; 
steel  valued  at  over  24  cents  per  pound,  not  over  32  cents,  6  cents  per  pound;  steel 
valued  at  over  32  cents  per  pound,  not  over  40  cents,  7  cents  per  pound;  steel  valued 
at  over  40  cents  per  pound,  20  per  cent. 

This  was  an  advance  of  about  50  per  cent  in  the  best  grades  and  on  the  superior 
grades  of  almost  75  per  cent.  This  was  utterly  unjust  and  unfair  to  the  importers 
as  well  IB  to  the  American  consumers,  as  the  steel  really  required  no  protection  at 
all,  and  10  per  cent  is  a  fair  duty  for  revenue. 

Tungsten,  which  is  the  most  costly  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  high-speed 
steel,  and  which  carries  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  in  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill,  was  put  on  the  free  list  in  the  Underwood  bill,  thus  more  than  compensating  the 
American  steel  manufacturers  for  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  bar  steel. 
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At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Park,  who  was  then  the  head  of  the  Crucible  Steel 
Co.,  said  they  had  no  objections  to  the  reduction  of  duties  on  ordinary  tool  steels,  but 
wanted  the  duty  raised  on  high-speed  steel.  As  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  protec- 
tion on  the  high-speed  steel,  and  American  manufacturers  do  not  care  about  the  duties 
on  the  cheaper  grades  of  tool  steel,  we  hope  your  committee  will  see  its  way  to  standing 
by  the  decision  of  last  summer,  making  the  duty  on  all  the  material  in  paragraph  No. 
131  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  and  paragraph  No.  135  of  the  Dingley  bill  10  per  cent. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

HOUGHTON  &  RICHARDS. 

HOUGHTON  &  RICHARDS, 

Boston,  January  28,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  the  report  of  the  hearing  on  the  metal  schedule,  Report  No.  8,  Janu- 
ary 14,  page  1765,  Mr.  Jennings,  of  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  is  reported  to  have  said 
he  thought  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  reduced  the  duties  on  tool  steel,  and  the  chairman 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "That  is  right." 

We  beg  to  say  that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  reduced  the  duties 
on  steel  valued  at  less  than  24  cents  per  pound  by  .01  cent  per  pound,  which  is  prac- 
tically no  reduction  at  all.  On  steel  valued  above  24  cents,  it  raised  the  duties  very 
materially. 

The  Dingley  bill,  paragraph  135,  fixed  the  duty  on  steel  valued  at  over  16  cents  per 
pound  4.7  cents  per  pound.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  changed  this  and  made  the 
duties  on  steel  valued  at  over  24  cents  and  not  over  32  cents,  6  cents  per  pound,  an 
advance  of  about  25  per  cent  in  duties.  On  steel  valued  at  over  32  cents  and  not  over 
40  cents,  7  cents  per  pound,  an  advance  of  about  50  per  cent  in  the  rate.  Steel  valued 
at  over  40  cents,  20  per  cent. 

This  latter  item  would  make  a  40-cent  steel  pay  ao  advance  of  about  75  per  cent 
duty  and  a  50-cent  steel  pay  an  advance  of  over  100  per  cent.  We  are  writing  you 
this  to  correct  the  impression  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  reduced  the  duties  on  high- 
grade  tool  steel. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  above,  it  not  only  did  not  reduce  them,  but  it  raised  them 
very  much,  which  was  all  wrong  and  should  not  be  done. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

HOUGHTON  &  RICHARDS. 

INGOTS,  BLOOMS,  ETC. 

BEIEF  OF  THE  CRUCIBLE  STEEL  CO.  OF  AMERICA,  PROPOSING 
CHANGES  IN  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1909. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  January  10,  19 IS. 

CHANGE  PROPOSED. 

Tariff  act,  1909,  Schedule  C,  paragraph  131.  Change  to  read  as  follows: 
"Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms  and  slabs,  die  blocks  or  blanks;  billets  and  bars 
and  tapered  or  beveled  bars;  mill  shafting;  pressed,  sheared,  or  stamped  shapes,  not 
advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  any  process  or  operation  subsequent  to  the  process 
of  stamping;  hammer  molds  or  swaged  steel;  gun-barrel  molds  not  in  bars;  all  de- 
scriptions and  shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or  iron  molded  steel  castings,  sheets,  and 
plates,  made  by  the  Bessemer,  Siemens-Martin,  open  hearth,  and  similar  processes, 
not  containing  alloys,  such  as  nickel,  chromium,  tungsten  or  wolfram,  molybdenum, 
titanium,  iridium,  uranium,  tantalum,  boron,  and  similar  ones,  all  of  the  above 
valued  at  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound  or  less,  seven-fortieths  of  one  cent  per 
pound ;  valued  above  three-fourths  of  one  cent  and  not  above  one  and  three-tenths 
cents  per  pound,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  one  and  three- 
tenths  cents  and  not  above  one  and  eight-tenths  cents  per  pound,  five-tenths  of 
one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  one  and  eight-tenths  cents  and  not  above  two 
and  two-tenths  cents  per  pound,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  two 
and  two-tenths  cents  and  not  above  three  cents  per  pound,  eight-tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound;  valued  at  three  cents  per  pound  and  over,  one  and  one-tenth  cents  per 
pound." 
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NEW   PARAGRAPH   PROPOSED. 

We  propose  a  new  paragraph  which,  for  convenience,  we  will  designate  as  para- 
graph 131$,  as  follows: 

Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms  and  slabs,  die  blocks  or  blanks;  billets  and 
bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars;  pressed,  sheared,  or  stamped  shapes  not  advanced 
in  value  or  condition  by  any  process  or  operation  subsequent  to  the  process  of  stamping; 
hammer  molds  or  swaged  steel;  gun-barrel  molds  not  in  bars;  alloys  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  tools;  all  descriptions  and  shapes  of  dry  sand, 
loam,  or  iron  molded  castings,  sheets,  and  plates;  hot-rolled  wire  rods  in  coils  or  bars 
not  smaller  than  number  ten  gauge,  and  steel  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  made  by  the  crucible,  electric,  and  cementation  processes,  either  with  or 
without  alloys,  and  finished  hot  by  rolling,  hammering,  or  otherwise,  valued  at  three 
cents  per  pound  or  less,  eight-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  three  cents 
per  pound  and  not  above  four  cents  per  pound,  one  and  one-tenth  cents  per  pound ; 
valued  above  four  cents  and  not  above  seven  cents  per  pound,  one  and  two-tenths 
cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  seven  cents  and  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound,  one  and 
nine-tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  ten  cents  and  not  above  thirteen  cents 
per  pound,  two  and  three-tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  thirteen  cents  and 
not  above  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  two  and  seven-tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued 
above  sixteen  cents  and  not  above  twenty-four  cents  per  pound,  four  and  six-tenths 
cents  per  pound;  valued  above  twenty-four  cents  and  not  above  thirty-two  cents 
per  pound,  six  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  thirty-two  cents  and  not  above  forty 
cents  per  pound,  seven  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  forty  cents  per  pound,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"All  steel  sheared,  sawed,  or  forged  into  circles,  otherwise  known  as  disks,  but  having 
no  holes  drilled  or  punched  therein,  shall  bear  an  additional  duty  of  ten  per  cent. 

"Provided,  however,  That  all  ingots,  billets,  and  bars,  by  whatever  process  made, 
i  aving  a  hole  through  the  center,  such  hole  being  produced  by  piercing,  drilling,  or 
lolling  or  drawing  over  mandrels,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  over  and  above  the 
duties  provided  for  in  this  section,  excepting  tubes  covered  by  paragraph  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one. 

"Provided further,  That  all  bare  or  rods  of  whatever  shape,  which  are  cold  rolled, 
cold  turned,  or  cold  drawn,  or  polished  in  any  way  after  not  rolling,  shall  pay  one- 
eighth  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  duty  on  hot  rolled  rods  or  bare  of  similar 
shape;  and  all  strips,  plates,  or  sheets  of  whatever  shape,  width,  or  gauge,  which  are 
cold  rolled  but  not  polished,  shall  pay  two-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  than  the 
duty  paid  on  hot-rolled  sheets." 

OENEBAL  CONDITIONS. 

a 

In  suggesting  the  change  in  paragraph  131  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  paragraph, 
which  for  convenience  we  call  131$,  we  have  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  word- 
ing and  duties  of  the  present  act,  and  have  not  suggested  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
duty,  leaving  that  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  but  we  do  wish  to  call  your 
especial  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  tool  and 
alloy  steels,  particularly  those  containing  large  percentages  of  alloys  upon  which  we 
pay  high  rates  of  duty,  generally  speaking,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  manufacture 
of  steels  under  paragraph  131$  usually  begins  about  the  point  at  which  the  steel  under 
paragraph  131  stops,  those  steels  constituting  to  some  extent'our  raw  material.  From 
that  point  of  manufacture  to  the  finished  state  we  add  to  their  value  in  labor  a  sum 
estimated  to  be  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  if  the  committee 
is  to  give  any  consideration  to  the  claims  of  the  American  workman  for  protection, 
this  is  manifestly  one  of  the  classes  of  manufacture  in  which  labor  constitutes  a  high 
percentage  of  the  total  cost. 

TONNAGE. 

The  articles  covered  by  paragraph  131$  are  not  produced  in  large  tonnage,  it  requir- 
ing the  labor  of  600  to  700  men  to  produce  the  same  tonnage  in  one  calendar  month 
which  would  be  turned  out  in  rails,  blooms,  or  slabs  in  24  hours.  The  annual  produc- 
tion of  steel  covered  by  paragraph  131  would  be  from  25,000,000  to  30,000,000  tons  per 
annum,  whereas  under  .paragraph  131$  the  production  would  not  be  over  300,000  to 
400,000  tons  per  annum. 
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LABOR. 

Owing  to  a  very  great  difference  between  the  prices  paid  for  labor  in  this  country  and 
those  paid  in  England,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Austria,  our  chief  competitors,  which 
from  the  best  information  obtainable  by  us,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  range 
from  double  to  three  or  four  times  the  price  paid  for  similar  work  abroad,  their  cost  of 
production  is  very  much  lower,  and  they  sell  this  class  of  steel  at  very  much  less  prices 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do.  Therefore,  if  the  committee  reduces  the  present  rate  of 
duty  it  will  eventually  result  in  an  increased  importation,  which  will  reduce  our 
production  and  decrease  the  market  price  to  at  least  the  extent  of  the  reduction  of  the 
duty,  reducing  our  profit,  which  is  none  too  large  as  it  is,  this  industry  having  enjoyed 
but  one  year  of  active  business  out  of  the  past  five.  Decreased  production  represents 
just  that  much  work  taken  from  American  workmen  and  given  to  foreign  workmen. 

ALLOYS. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  skilled  labor  involved  in  the  production  of  high- 
grade  steel,  much  of  its  cost  is  due  to  the  use  of  expensive  alloys,  running  as  high  as 
$2.50  per  pound,  and  on  which  is  levied  a  high  rate  of  duty,  and  for  this  reason  we 
think  the  alloy  steels  should  be  subjected  to  a  much  higher  rate  of  duty  than  low-grade 
steels  in  which  alloys  are  not  used  and  the  expenditure  of  labor  amounts  to  only  a  few 
dollars  a  ton. 

Our  company  manufactures  open-hearth  steel,  both  with  and  without  alloys,  as 
well  as  crucible  and  electric  steel,  but  upon  open-hearth  steel  without  alloys  we  are 
content  to  accept  the  rate  of  duty  which  the  committee  shall  adopt  for  paragraph  131, 
but  on  our  fine  steels,  involving  great  care,  the  use  of  expensive  alloys,  and  a  large 
amount  of  skilled  labor  and  produced  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  we  claim 
it  would  not  be  asking  too  much  of  this  committee  to  allow  the  duties  to  remain  the 
same  as  in  the  Payne  bill,  because,  having  heretofore  been  classed  with  the  large 
tonnage  producers,  the  duties  on  our  products  have  really  been  abnormally  low; 
but  if  the  committee  should  make  any  change  on  the  class  of  steel  covered  by  the 
suggested  paragraph  131$,  we  trust  that  they  will  take  all  of  these  points  into  con- 
sideration and  make  the  reduction  as  slight  as  possible. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  impression  of  the  members  of  this  committee  that  in  this  class 
of  steel  there  is  at  present  little  or  no  importation,  and  that  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer will  not  be  seriously  hurt  by  a  bill  which  permits  a  little  more  importation. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the  companies  manufacturing  these  classes  of  steels 
are  to-day  engaged  in  a  more  bitter  competition  with  foreign  makers  than  has  existed 
at  any  time  within  the  last  20  years,  or  since  the  early  days  of  the  industry.  In  the 
large  cities  of  the  country,  notably  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  others,  there  are,  roughry  estimated,  representatives  of 
25  or  30  manufacturers  of  foreign  high-grade  steels,  many  of  whom  carry  stocks  and 
are  thus  able  to  deliver  to  the  consumer  a  bar  of  steel  without  any  delay  whatever. 
The  Government  reports  show  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  there  were 
imported  under  paragraph  131  more  than  23,000,000  pounds  of  steel,  valued  at  4  cents 
per  pound  and  upward. 

DUMPING. 

The  plants  and  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steels  covered  by  para- 
graph 131£  do  not  and  have  not  indulged  in  so-called  "dumping."  Many  of  the 
companies  producing  these  classes  of  steels  export  little  or  none,  and  the  exports  of 
the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  exclusive  of  its  Mexican  and  Canadian  trade,  do 
not  exceed  about  1J  per  cent  of  its  total  business,  and  this  small  percentage  is  made 
up  chiefly  of  specialties  to  the  production  of  which  the  conditions  in  this  country 
have  tended,  notably  plow  steel,  which  is  made  better  here  than  abroad,  and  for 
which,  when  we  sell  it  abroad,  we  procure  the  domestic  price,  regardless  of  the  foreign 
price.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  foreign  article,  we  would  have  to 
reduce  our  price  from  1  to  1$  cents  per  pound,  which  would  be  much  below  our  cost 
of  production  and  make  any  export  business  in  that  line  impossible. 
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STEEL  PROCESSES. 

While  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes  have  greatly  reduced  the  cost  and 
increased  the  production  of  such  steel,  the  crucible  and  cementation  processes  are 
carried  on  practically  as  they  were  100  years  ago.  This  is  not  because  brains  and 
inventive  genius  have  not  been  engaged  in  that  business  as  well  as  in  the  open-hearth 
and  Bessemer  line's,  but  it  means  that  improvements  and  changes  materially  affecting 
the  cost  can  not  be  introduced  in  these  processes  and  produce  the  same  fine  quality. 
The  process  of  electric  melting  is  too  new  as  yet  to  be  able  to  say  positively  whether 
it  will  either  make  better  or  cheaper  steel  than  the  crucible  process,  but  any  differ- 
ence there  may  be  is  already  demonstrated  to  be  slight;  therefore  it  should  be  classed 
with  the  crucible  process. 

UNDERWOOD    BILL. 

If  the  committee  should  follow  the  lines  of  the  Underwood  bill,  amending  Schedule 
C,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  substituting  for  specific  duties  and  mixtures 
of  specilic  and  ad  valorem  duties  entirely  ad  valorem  duties,  then  we  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  committed  to  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  articles  in  paragraph  131, 
valued  at  4  cents  and  upward,  was  exactly  20  per  cent,  as  figured  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  it  would  seem  that  this  industry,  producing  the  highest  grades  of  steel, 
involving  the  maximum  amount  of  labor  and  using  large  quantities  of  alloys,  upon 
which  duties  are  paid,  has  been  singled  out  for  the  most  drastic  cut  in  that  bill. 

In  view  of  the  facts  set  forth,  namely,  small  production,  large  amount  of  labor 
employed,  large  quantities  of  alloys  used,  very  small  export  trade,  no  dumping  what- 
ever, struggling.now  against  an  excessive  foreign  competition,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  this  should  have  been  done  and  can  only  explain  it  by  the  committee 
not  being  familiar  with  these  industries  and  confusing  them  with  the  steel  works  of 
the  country  producing  large  tonnage,  and  it  is  to  get  away  from  this  anomalous  situa- 
tion that  we  ask  the  committee  to  put  our  industries  and  our  products  into  a  separate 
paragraph. 

If  the  duties  of  the  law  of  1909  are  to  be  cut  in  two  in  the  new  law,  it  will  unques- 
tionably do  an  irreparable  injury  to  these  industries  and  possibly  put  them  back 
where  they  were  20  years  ago. 

CONCLUSION. 

Therefore,  we  hope  the  committee  will  adopt  our  suggestion  to  divide  paragraph 
131  and  make  the  new  paragraph  dutiable  at  not  less  than  the  duties  of  the  act  of 
1909.  Changing  the  duties  from  specific,  or  a  mixture  of  specific  and  ad  valorem,  to 
purely  ad  valorem  we  believe  will  work  a  hardship  on  these  industries  and  also  result 
in  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  in  that  it  will  open  wide  the  door  for  under- 
valuation, from  which  we  are  now  great  sufferers.  While  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
exact  information  on  the  subject,  we  are  morally  certain  that  a  large  part  of  our  class 
of  steel  is  imported  undervalued.  We  all  know  how  ready  the  foreign  trader  is  to 
make  out  invoices  regardless  of  the  price  actually  paid,  and  we  can  not  believe  that 
the  foreign  steel  maker  and  importer  of  foreign  steels  is  entirely  free  from  this  habit; 
therefore,  between  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  we  would  urge  the  committee 
wherever  possible  to  adopt  specific  duties,  or  a  mixture  of  specific  and  ad  valorem 
duties,  and  to  resort,  at  least  in  the  steel  schedule,  to  purely  ad  valorem  duties  as 
little  as  possible. 

PINE   WIRE. 

Practically  all  of  the  above  arguments  apply  to  the  fine  wire  covered  by  para- 
graph 135  of  the  Payne  Act  and  on  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty 
from  35  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  We  hope  the  committee  will  decide  to  leave  the 
duty  on  fine  wire  where  it  now  is,  as  we  have  plenty  of  foreign  competition  to  contend 
with  at  the  present  rate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CBUCIBLE  STEEL  Co.  OF  AMERICA. 
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BRIEF  BY  JOB3f   A.  MATHEWS,  GENERAL  MANAGER  HALCOMB 
STEEL  CO.,  ON  CRUCIBLE  STEEL. 

[Referring  to  paragraph  No.  131  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  beginning  "Steel  ingots,  cogged 
ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs,  etc."] 

In  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff  act  we  assume  that  your  committee  desires 
facts;  that  apart  from  any  theories,  party  creeds,  or  beliefs  it  is  desired  to  deal  justly 
with  every  manufacturing  interest  and  that  it  is  farthest  from  your  minds  to  injure 
American  skilled  labor  engaged  in  any  useful  occupation. 

Resting  on  this  belief,  we  desire  to  submit  facts  relative  to  the  crucible  or  fine  steel 
industry.  This  industry  has  never  been  considered  separately  and  apart  from  the 
cheap  or  tonnage  steels,  and  in  classing  it  with  them  great  injury  has  resulted  to  that 
part  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  which  requires  the  greatest  skill,  the  largest  investment 
per  ton  of  product;  the  part  most  injured  by  extensive  importation  and  least  able  to 
engage  in  export  trade. 

According  to  the  last  census  of  manufactures,  the  crucible-steel  industry  represents 
about  2  per  cent  in  value  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  tannage  of  the  whole  steel  trade 
of  the  country.  Nevertheless  some  25  or  30  plants  are  involved,  employing  20,000  to 
30,000  men  and  representing  many  millions  of  dollars  invested. 

The  crucible-steel  industry  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  as  well  protected  as  has 
been  the  cheap  or  tonnage  steel  trade.  Taking  an  import  price  of  4  cents  per  pound 
as  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  trades,  we  find  from  customhouse  records  that 
steels  valued  below  4  cents  per  pound  are  subject  to  30  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  duty, 
while  steels  valued  at  over  4  cents  per  pound  are  subject  to  only  20,  per  cent  duty. 
That  this  is  unfair  to  the  crucible-steel  industry  we  think  you  will  admit  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  following: 

First.  The  proportion  of  labor  to  raw  materials  is  from  three  to  five  times  as  great  in 
manufacturing  crucible  steel  as  it  is  in  manufacturing  open-hearth  or  Bessemer  steel. 

This,  however,  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  the  raw  materials  are  not  the  same 
in  the  two  cases.  From  the  investigations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  we 
learn  that  in  making  1  ton  of  pig  iron  less  than  $1  goes  to  labor;  in  a  ton  of  rails  $1.25 
goes  to  labor;  in  structural  steel,  $2.15;  and  in  merchant  bars,  $3.06;  while  in  crucible 
steel  no  less  than  $50  per  ton  goes  to  labor,  as  a  conservative  figure,  exclusive  of  selling 
and  administrative  salaries. 

This  can  be  illustrated  in  another  way.  In  a  plant  making  nothing  but  crucible  steel 
the  number  of  tons  of  monthly  product  is  about  equal  to  the  number  of  employees 
on  the  payroll;  that  is,  one  man  makes  1  ton  in  one  month  and  at  average  wages, 
not  less  than  $2.50  per  day  in  the  crucible  industry,  this  means  that  the  labor  of  one 
man  for  at  least  25  days,  or  $62.50,  goes  into  each  ton  of  steel.  This  American  skilled 
labor  in  our  industry  is  paid  from  50  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  more  than  corresponding 
labor  abroad,  as  we  know  from  actual  personal  investigations,  and  yet  it  is  not  granted 
the  degree  of  protection  afforded  tonnage  steels,  on  which  labor  is  only  10  per  cent  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Second.  The  capital  invested  in  the  crucible-steel  business  is  from  five  to  six  times 
as  great  per  ton  of  product  as  is  necessary,  for  example,  in  a  rail  mill. 

From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Steel  Industry,  part 
No.  2  (1912),  we  learn  that  a  rail  mill  of  425,000  gross  tons'  annual  capacity  represents  an 
investment  in  blast  furnaces,  Bessemer  plant,  rail  mill,  and  working  capital  of  from 
$32.50  to  $47  per  ton.  A  crucible  mill  of  10,000  net  tons  of  product  per  year  requires 
an  investment  of  from  $200  to  $250  per  ton  of  capacity. 

The  sales  value  of  the  annual  product  of  the  former  would  be  $12,000,000  and  of 
the  latter  $2,000,000.  The  former  would  produce  more  steel  in  a  day  than  the  latter 
in  a  month,  and  employ  one-sixth  as  much  capital  per  ton. 

Third.  It  is  in  proportion  to  the  increased  amount  of  labor  involved  that  imports  of 
steel  increase  and  exports  decrease. 

While,  as  has  been  shown,  the  total  value  of  crucible  steels  is  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
whole  steel  business,  yet  there  has  been  imported  in  various  recent  years  from  two 
to  six  times  as  much  steel  of  a  value  above  4  cents  per  pound  as  there  has  been  of  steel 
below  4  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  No.  131;  and  this  does  not  cover  the  entire 
importations  or  steels  affecting  the  crucible  steel  industry.  Under  the  classification  of 
sheets,  wire,  and  saw  circles,  hot  rolled  and  cold  rolled,  there  is  a  further  large  importa- 
tion, possibly  25  per  cent  as  much  as  comes  in  under  paragraph  No.  131. 

The  fine-steel  industry,  representing  but  2  per  cent  of  the  whole  value,  has  stood 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  foreign  competition  during  recent  years.  By  this  we  mean 
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the  importations  under  paragraph  No.  131  and  exclusive  of  the  other  items  referred  to. 
From  this  it  appears  mat  European  makers  can  not  compete  successful  with  our 
abundant  natural  resources,  but  they  can  and  do  compete  injuriously  with  our  labor 
iu  this  hand-craft  industry.  The  present  20  per  cent  duty  on  fine  steels  presents  no 
barrier;  to  reduce  that  rate  would  injure  both  the  skilled  labor  and  the  invested  capital. 

We  submit  it  to  you  whether  this  rate  ought  not  to  be  increased  50  per  cent  rather 
than  to  be  lowered  50  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  or  at  all. 

As  regards  exports,  we  have  recently  seen  it  stated  that  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
are  now  over  $1,000,000  per  day;  our  exports  of  crucible  steel  are  one-half-million 
dollars  per  year. 

There  has  been  much  adverse  criticism  on  the  score  of  selling  abroad  cheaper  than 
at  home. 

With  the  tonnage  steels  this  is  possible;  with  crucible  steels,  it  is  impossible.  Such 
fine  steels  as  are  exported  are  specialties  and  bring  as  good  prices  abroad  as  they  do  at 
home.  "Dumping"  of  crucible  steels  abroad  is  impossible,  and  in  times  of  depressed 
domestic  markets  we  have  no  outlet  abroad  but  rather  a  more  intense  competition 
at  home. 

Under  these  adverse  conditions  the  American  crucible  steel  industry  has  been 
almost  at  a  standstill  for  15  years,  during  which  time  the  open-hearth  tonnage  has 
increased  some  600  per  cent. 

The  exports  of  tonnage  steels  exceed  th«  imports  ten  to  one.  The  imports  of  crucible 
steels  exceed  the  exports  about  five  to  one.  The  reason  is  apparent  from  the  above 
explanation  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  tonnage  steel  business  and  the 
crucible  or  quality  steel  business,  yet  these  differences  have  never  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  construction  of  our  tariffs.  If  the  duty  on  the  former  were  cut  in 
two  and  on  the  latter  multiplied  by  two,  then  the  labor  in  the  latter  industry  would 
not  be  more  highly  protected  than  in  the  former. 

Recognizing  that  there  is  a  general  sentiment  and  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
downward,  we  have  presented  these  facts  in  the  hope  that  this  downward  revision 
would  not  include  the  crucible  steel  industry,  which  has  not  been,  and  is  not  now, 
sufficiently  protected,  and  which  has  not  from  its  earliest  days  enjoyed  the  abundant 
prosperity  that  has  fallen  to  the  makers  of  tonnage  steel  products.  An  equitable  degree 
of  protection  for  the  labor  in  this  industry  would  be  secured  by  a  scale  of  duties 
ascending  with  the  import  valuations;  the  higher  the  import  valuation  the  higher 
should  be  the  rate  of  duty,  because  almost  without  exception  the  increased  valuation 
of  steel  is  due  to  additional  proportion  of  labor  represented  in  the  product. 

We  earnestly  request  your  most  careful  consideration  of  the  points  that  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  crucible  or  fine  steel  industry  as  distinguished  from  that  branch 
of  the  industry  which  represents  tonnage  products. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  A.  MATHEWS, 
General  Manager  Halcomb  Steel  Co. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STEEL  CO.,  CANTON,  OHIO. 

CANTON,  OHIO,  January  9,  1913. 

In  submitting  this  brief  we  will  deal  solely  with  articles  which  we  manufacture,  or 
which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  our  products. 

Wf  •  earnestly  protest  against  any  tariff  lower  than  that  now  existing  on  steel  products. 

We  sincerely  hope  no  change  will  be  made. 

We  believe  that  if  the  present  tariff  schedules  are  lowered  that  all  of  the  iron  and 
Ft' '  1  manufacturing  plants  will  in  due  course  be  forced  to  reduce  wages. 

Our  first  objection  is  to  the  lowering  of  the  present  duty  on  iron  and  steel  plates. 
The  duty  under  the  present  Payne-Aldrich  schedule  is  3  cents  per  pound  or  $6  per 
ton.  The  duty  on  plates  under  the  Dingley  bill  was  5  cents  per  pound  or  $10  per  ton, 
a  reduction  of  40  per  cent. 

The  present  rate  of  $6  per  ton  is  barely  enough  to  provide  protection  to  the  plate 
manufacturers.  If  protection  is  to  be  given  to  the  American  manufacturers,  the 
jin  sent  duty  on  plates  should  not  be  lowered. 

We  next  object  to  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  billets,  slabs,  and  sheet  bars.  The 
present  duty  is  seven-fortieths  cent  per  pound,  or  $3.50  per  net  ton.  This  duty  as  it 
elands  is  not  adequate  protection.  It  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  in  previous  tariff 
schedules,  and  it  should  not  be  decreased. 
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Our  present  freight  rates  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  billets,  slabs,  and  sheet  bars 
are  as  follows: 

To  New  York  City $3.20 

To  Philadelphia .- 3.00 

Therefore,  protection  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  our  products  in  the 
seacoast  markets  against  foreign  steel  manufacturers,  with  their  low  water  transporta- 
tion rates  and  cheap  labor  condition. 

The  ocean  rates  from  Germany,  England,  and  Belgium  are  less  than  our  railroad 
rates  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  therefore,  a  lower  duty  would  not  afford  us  reasonable 
protection  on  billets,  slabs,  and  sheet  bars. 

While  we  do  not  know  at  this  time  whether  a  change  from  specific  to  ad  valorem 
duties  (such  as  was  suggested  in  the  proposed  Underwood  bill)  is  contemplated,  we 
wish  to  protest  against  a  change  from  specific  duties  to  ad  valorem.  Under  a  specific 
duty  the  manufacturer  can  plan  ahead  and  arrange  for  future  contracts,  and  know  at 
all  times  just  what  the  tariff  duty  is  to  be.  Ad  valorem  duty  automatically  takes 
away  protection  when  it  is  needed  the  most,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  greater  pro- 
tection when  it  is  the  least  needed. 

We  next  object  to  any  increase  in  the  duty  on  ferromanganese  (as  was  contemplated 
in  the  Underwood  bill).  All  of  the  independent  iron  and  steel  companies  in  this 
country  must  depend  on  the  foreign  manufacturers  for  their  supply  of  ferromanganese, 
which  is  used  by  all  steel  makers. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  the  only  concern  in  American  that  produces 
its  own  ferromanganese. 

On  all  of  the  alloys  and  materials  such  as  ferromanganese,  ferrochromium,  ferro- 
silicon,  ferrovanadium,  aluminum,  magnesite,  etc.,  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel,  which  the  American  manufacturers  must  import,  the  duty  should  be 
lowered  and  not  raised. 

We  object  as  unfair  to  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  finished  steel  and  a  decreased  duty  on  finished  iron  and  steel 
products. 

During  the  year  1911  prices  in  the  United  States  on  iron  and  steel  products  were 
less  than  they  had  been  for  years.  On  some  products  prices  were  less  than  they  had 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  steel  industry,  and  all  prices  during  1911  were  less 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  the  history  of  this  company,  covering  a  period  of  eight 
years.  During  last  year  (1912)  and  to-day  prices  are  fair,  and  only  fair.  Fair  to 
consumer  and  to  producer  alike. 

During  1911  there  was  a  scant  margin  of  profit  to  most  of  the  independent  iron  and 
steel  companies.  To  some  there  was  no  profit  at  all. 

The  records  of  this  company  during  a  period  covering  the  past  two  years  (1911  and 
1912),  under  a  protective  tariff,  show  an  average  profit  of  $2.77  per  ton  on  plates,  bil- 
lets, slabs,  and  sheet  bare — surely  only  a  fair  profit. 

The  past  two  years  are  truly  representative,  including  one  year  of  depression  and 
one  year  of  prosperity,  and  show  average  market  conditions. 

A  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  would  wipe  out  our  margin  of  protection. 

At  the  present  time  the  iron  and  steel  industries  jn  England,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  Prices  are  higher  than  they  have 
been  for  many  years,  therefore  the  manufacturers  of  America  have  been  able  to  ex- 
port large  quantities  of  steel  and  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

With  a  reversal  of  this  condition,  when  industry  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  foreign  centers, 
iarge  amounts  of  iron  and  steel  will  be  imported  into  this  country. 

At  the  present  time  a  large  percentage  of  the  iron  and  steel  products  used  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  are  imported.  With  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  situation 
along  the  Pacific  seaboard  will  become  worse  on  account  of  the  greater  imports  from 
the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Under  a  lower  tariff,  the  foreign  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  ship  iron  and  steel 
products  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  will  take  the  American  seaboard  markets 
away  from  the  American  manufacturers. 

Such  a  condition  can  only  be  met  by  lower  cost  sheets  on  the  part  of  the  American 
manufacturers,  and  one  of  the  first  items  on  the  cost  sheet  to  be  cut  must  be  labor. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  does  not  need  protection  as  against  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers, provided  the  same  rates  are  paid  for  labor  in  the  United  States  as  are  paid 
abroad.  With  labor  rates  equalized,  the  American  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  can 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  American  iron  and  steel  industry  is  no  longer  an  infant 
industry  and  that  it  does  not  need  protection.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  Protection 
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is  as  badly  needed  to-day  as  at  any  time.    While  the  industry  may  not  be  an  infant, 
there  are  still  infants  in  the  industry. 

We  sincerely  believe  the  surest  way  to  destroy  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  this 
country  is  to  decrease  the  tariff  schedule,  thereby  killing  off  the  "independents" 
and  making  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  stronger  by  reason  of  the  destruction 
of  its  competitors.  The  corporation  needs  protection  less  than  the  small  independent 
mills. 

We  feel  that  quite  a  contrary  attitude  should  be  adopted  by  Congress.  The  smaller 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  should  be  encouraged,  unless  the  industry  is  to  be 
entirely  controlled  by  a  trust  and  the  ambition  of  young  men  to  engage  in  the  indus- 
try is  to  be  stifled. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  point  out  the  many  injurious  features  of  a  downward  revision 
of  the  tariff  to  the  other  iron  and  steel  manufacturers.  We  are  attempting  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  particular  products  which  we  manufacture. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  proposes  to  build  a  $20,000,000  steel  plant  in 
Canada,  opposite  Detroit.    We  believe  that  a  tariff  reduction  would  greatly  help  this 
roposed  plant,  at  the  expense  of  the  present  American  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turers. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  privilege  of  submitting  this 
brief. 

THE  UNITED  STEEL  Co., 
Per  E.  L.  HANG,  Secretary. 

BRIEF  FILED  BY  WALLACE  H.  ROWE,  PRESIDENT  PITTSBURGH 

STEEL  CO. 

STEEL  INGOTS,  ETC. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  January  9, 191S. 
Hon.  O.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  am  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  a  corporation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  works  at  Monessen,  Westmoreland  County, 
Pa.,  and  Glassport,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
We  have  invested  in  our  business  over  $23,000,000. 

Total  annual  pay  roll  for — 

1909-10 $1,885,256.01 

1910-11 2,084,538.25 

1911-12 2,  111,  063. 18 

Our  products  consist  of  the  following:  Open-hearth  steel  ingots,  blooms,  billets, 
merchant  bars,  wire  rods,  annealed,  bright,  and  galvanized  smooth  wires,  barbed 
wire,  fence  staples,  fabricated  wire  fencing,  wire  nails,  hay  bale  ties,  hoops,  bands, 
ekelp,  cotton  ties. 

We  have  carried  the  wages  of  our  workmen  unreduced  throughout  the  panic  com- 
mencing in  1907.  In  1912  the  average  wage  paid  by  our  company  to  skilled  labor 
was  33f  cents  per  hour,  or  over  an  average  of  $1,000  per  year  per  man  for  300  working 
days  per  year.  The  average  wage  to  ordinary  labor  paid  by  our  company  during  that 
year  was  18  cents  per  hour,  or  an  average  of  $540  per  year  per  man.  I  have  not  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  prepare  in  detail  the  wage  paid  by  our  company  to  skilled 
labor  in  the  different  departments  of  our  company  for  the  years  1909-1912.  I  have 
them  accurately  prepared  for  three  years  preceding  that,  which  I  give  herewith  with 
the  statement  that  any  changes  made  since  those  years  has  been  in  the  way  of  increase 
instead  of  decrease: 

Per  day. 

Hoop,  band,  and  cotton-tie  mill $3.  21 

Barbed-wire  fence  mill 3.  75 

Wire-nail  mill 2.  85 

Fabricated  field-fence  mill 3.  60 

Galvanizing  mill 3.  33 

Wire-drawing  mill 4.  24 

Wire-rod  mill 8.  87 

Contrasting  the  above  wages  of  labor  with  those  paid  in  similar  employment  in 
Germany,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  our  principal  competitor,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper, 
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special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  our  Government,  in  his 
report  entitled  "Iron  and  steel  trade  in  Germany,"  gives  the  average  earnings  of 
skilled  labor  in  wire  mills  of  Germany  at  $2  per  day,  and  of  ordinary  labor  84  cents  per 
day.  The  best  and  latest  type  of  rolling-mill  and  wire-producing  machinery  has  been 
introduced  into  Germany  so  that  their  tools  are  as  good  as  ours,  with  a  very  much 
lower  labor  cost  and  with  really  as  great  a  personal  efficiency  of  labor  as  shown  by  our 
workmen. 

The  tariffs  under  the  Dingley  and  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bills  on  all  products 
made  by  our  company  are  as  follows: 


Duty  per  pound. 

Dingley 
bill. 

Payne- 
Aldrich 
bill. 

Ingots  and  blooms         

Cents. 
0.3 
.6 
.4 
1.25 
.5 
.5 
.5 
1.45 

Cents. 
0.7 
.3 
.3 
1.0 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.75 

Bars                                                               -  -  -         

Wire  rods          .  .  .                    

Steel  wires    

Wire  nails                                                                          

Hoops  bands  etc                          

Cotton  ties       

Barbed  fence  wire  

After  all  charges  for  operations  and  maintenance  of  plants,  the  net  earnings  of  our 
company  have  not  averaged  over  6  to  7  per  cent  upon  the  total  capital  invested  in  our 
business  and  plants. 

The  history  of  the  wire  business  in  this  country  has  been  substantially  this:  The 
mill  to  produce  the  initial  product  of  rods  came  to  us  from  Belgium,  and  was  known 
as  the  Belgian  mill.  It  manufactured  one  rod  at  a  time,  and  this  rod  was  cleared  away 
from  the  rolls  as  produced  by  boys  called  hooker  boys.  The  Americans  immediately 
improved  on  the  imported  mill  by  various  inventions  until  now  the  rod  mill  is  pro- 
ducing four  and  five  rods  at  a  time  which  are  being  taken  care  of  as  they  come  from 
the  rolls  by  automatic  reels;  thus  the  American  manufacturer  soon  outstripped  his 
European  competitor  by  reason  of  his  mechanical  ingenuity  and  inventive  genius. 
The  next  step  taken  was  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  began  adopting  and  acquiring 
the  improved  American  mill.  Mr.  William  Garrett,  the  principal  inventor  of  the 
American  type  of  mill,  spent  several  years  abroad  installing  in  Europe  the  American 
mills,  until  gradually  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  are  overtaking  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  mechanical  cost  of  making  rods  and  other  wire  products 
made  from  rods;  so  that  with  the  advantage  of  cheaper  labor,  as  I  have  shown  pre- 
viously in  my  statement,  and  equality  in  mechanical  operation,  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer has  gotten  himself  on  a  fully  equal  or  even  better  basis  of  cost  of  production 
than  the  American  manufacturer;  and  with  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  of  living 
in  this  country,  the  relative  situation  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  growing  worse. 

But  assuming  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  still  a  mechanical  advantage 
sufficient  to  countervail  the  higher  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  and  that  he  can 
manufacture  rods  and  wire  products  at  an  equal  cost  with  his  foreign  competitors,  the 
foreigner  still  has  an  advantage  over  him  in  freight  rates  to  all  markets  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  seaboard,  and  in  fact  to  all  ports  where  advantageous  marine 
freight  rates  can  be  had.  These  advantages  I  have  before  stated,  and  if  these  articles 
are  placed  on  the  free  list  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
difference  in  freights,  which  the  American  manufacturer  has  no  means  of  meeting. 
What  I  have  said  here  applies  equally,  if  not  to  a  greater  extent,  on  cotton  ties  and 
steel  hoops. 

With  machinery  and  tools  equal  to  our  own  and  labor  of  substantially  equal  effi- 
ciency and  less  cost,  the  American  manufacturer  is  required  to  meet  another  element 
in  competition  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  it  is  this,  the  products  made  by  our 
company  are  mostly  manufactured  in  the  northern  and  central  western  portion  of 
our  country.  The  freight  rates  to  the  New  England  market  and  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  seaboard  on  these  products  are  such  as  to  give  the  foreign  manufacturer  a  great 
advantage.  To  illustrate,  the  ocean  freights  on  these  commodities  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain  average  about  10  shillings,  equal  to  $2.40,  per  ton  to 
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Atlantic  ports  and  $3  to  Gulf  ports.  The  lowest  rail  and  water  rate  obtainable  from 
the  Pittsburgh  district  to  Galyeston,  Tex.,  on  cotton  ties  is  $5.20  per  net  ton,  and 
when  shipped  all  rail  the  freight  is  $7.10  per  net  ton.  The  lowest  rail  and  water 
freight  rates  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  on  wire  naps,  barbed 
wire,  and  fabricated  wire  fencing  is  $6.20  per  net  ton.  If  shipped  all  rail  the  rates 
are  as  follows  per  net  ton : 

Nails I $12.70 

Barbed  wire 11. 20 

Fabricated  wire  fence 13. 10 

Until  our  Government  has  ai'lorded  to  our  manufacturers  steady  and  reliable  water 
navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  the  manufacturers  are  compelled  to 
use  these  ail-rail  rates  a  large  portion  of  the  year  or  resort  to  the  combined  rail  and 
ocean  rate  by  shipping  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  thence  by  ocean  south,  at  the  cost 
above  stated. 

As  most  of  these  products  have  for  several  years  past  been  sold  to  consumers  through- 
out our  country  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before,  considering  that  wages  have  been 
increased  constantly,  and  have  been  sold  at  prices  so  near  to  cost  as  to  scarcely  give 
to  the  manufacturer  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  upon  the  capital  invested,  there  is 
no  commercial  reason  why  foreign  products  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  much 
less  is  there  a  reason  to  give  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  the  advantage  in  competition 
which  he  will  have  by  reason  of  cheaper  marine  rates  of  freight. 

As  to  cotton  ties,  they  are  used  exclusively  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States;  they 
are  manufactured  almost  exclusively  in  the  North  and  Central  West.  Comparing  the 
sea  freights  available  to  foreigners  with  the  freights  available  to  American  manu- 
facturers, the  inevitable  result  of  placing  them  on  the  free  list  will  be  what  it  was 
under  the  Wilson  tariff,  to  close  down  all  of  the  American  cotton-tie  mills,  and  allow 
the  foreigners  to  have  the  market  to  themselves.  If  the  users  of  cotton  ties  were 
paying  an  excessive  price  for  them,  there  might  be  some  justification  for  what  is 
proposed,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  getting  them  at  a  price  so  low  as  not  to  allow 
a  reasonable  and  compensating  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  even  under  existing  con- 
ditions. In  addition  to  this,  if  cotton  ties  be  put  on  the  free  list,  the  same  ties  can  be 
reimported  at  the  mere  cost  of  sea  freights,  under  which  competition  the  American 
manufacturers  can  not  exist. 

If  the  tariff  on  products  manufactured  by  our  company  are  materially  reduced,  or 
if  they  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  our  company  can  meet  this  emergency  only  in  one 
way,  and  that  is,  by  the  reduction  of  the  compensation  to  our  employees.  For  these 
reasons  \ve  earnestly  protest  anainst  any  such  reduction,  not  only  in  behalf  of  our 
company,  but  in  behalf  of  our  splendid  body  of  intelligent  workmen,  who  have  a  right 
to  live  according  to  American  standards  of  lite  and  whose  condition  we  wish  to  improve 
rather  than  degrade. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  Co., 
WALLACE  H.  ROWE,  President, 
PARAGRAPH  132. 

Steel  wool  or  steel  shavings,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

STEEL  WOOL,  OR   SHAVINGS. 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  STEEL  WOOL 

[Submitted  by  Allan  A.  Irvine,  agent  for  the  Buhne  Steel  Wool  Co.,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City.] 

To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  duty  upon  steel  wool  under  the  Dingley  tariff  was  2J  cents  per 
pound,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  an  average  upon  the  various  grades  of  steel  wool 
of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Payne  tariff  changed  the  rate  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent. 

Under  the  Dingley  rate  the  competition  between  the  importers  and  American 
manufacturers  was  very  active  and  both  did  a  good  business. 

The  raise  in  the  rate  in  1909  was  a  body  blow  to  the  importer,  as  it  stopped  all  com- 
petition. Some  American  purchasers  preferred  the  foreign  brand  of  wool,  and  to 
satisfy  them  importations  were  made,  but  the  books  of  our  company  since  1909  show 
a  continual  loss.  In  1910  our  loss  on  importations  was  $1,515;  in  1911,  $1,194,  and 
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in  1912  a  less  amount,  for  we  almost  stoppd  importing,  and  are  now  only  bringing 
over  enough  of  our  product  to  supply  some  old  customers,  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
higher  price  we  must  charge. 
The  record  of  importations  is  as  follows: 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1910                                                   

98,416 

$13,500 

$5,400 

1911                                                    

99,982 

13,665 

5,466 

1912  

35,844 

7,021 

2,808 

We  must  cease  altogether  if  the  rate  of  duty  is  not  reduced  to  something  approaching 
a  competitive  basis. 

Steel  wool  is  shavings  of  steel  wire  and  is  used  to  polish  hardwood  and  any  sur- 
face requiring  the  rubbing  down  of  varnish.  The  foreign  factories  are  located  at 
Nuremberg,  in  Wurttemberg  and  Baden  (Germany),  and  Biel,  Zurich,  and  Geneva 
(Switzerland),  all  owned  by  different  manufacturers.  There  are  several  factories  in 
the  United  States  and  the  most  important  is  the  American  Steel  Wool  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  of  New  York  City. 

Nearly  all  of  the  importations  are  by  the  Buehne  Steel  Wool  Co.,  a  New  York 
State  corporation,  with  offices  in  New  York  City. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  producing  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  is  $1.60  per 
hundred  pounds,  according  to  the  figures  submitted  by  the  American  manufacturer 
to  this  committee  in  1908,  which  would  require  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  12  per 
cent  for  protection.  Then,  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  1§  per  cent  the  American 
manufacturer  would  have  proper  protection  and  the  importer  would  still  have  some 
chance  to  bring  his  goods  to  this  market  with  an  opportunity  of  making  a  reasonable 
profit.  Anything  over  15  per  cent  would  prevent  importation  and  no  revenue  would 
be  received  by  the  imposition  of  a  higher  duty.  The  experience  of  the  past  three 
years  is  ample  proof  of  this  statement. 

The  cost  of  producing  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  is  here  shown: 

To  -produce  100  pounds  of  steel  wool. 


Germany. 

United 
States. 

3  girl  operators  on  machines  

$2.70 

$3.48 

1  packer  

.75 

1  76 

1  weigher  and  sorter  

.75 

1  16 

Total  labor  cost  .     • 

4.20 

5  80 

Difference  in  cost  in  favor  of  Germany  $1.60  per  hundredweight,  or  1.6  cents  per 
pound.  The  duty  of  15  per  cent,  or  2£  cents  per  pound,  is,  therefore,  ample  protec- 
tion to  the  American  manufacturer,  and  the  present  average  of  about  7  cents  per 
pound  is  clearly  prohibitive  of  importation  except  with  a  loss  to  the  importer.  The 
present  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  is  more  or,  at  least,  fully  as  much  as  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture as  given  above. 

The  present  rate  is  beyond  all  reason  and  should  be  reduced. 

A  reduction  to  15  per  cent  will  greatly  increase  the  imports,  and  as  the  appraiser 
assesses  duty  on  an  average  of  about  18  cents  per  pound  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  increased. 

There  is  a  constantly  developing  field  for  the  use  of  this  product,  and  active  compe- 
tition will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  broader  market  for  both  the  American  manufac- 
turer and  the  importer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALLAN  A.  IRVINE, 
Agent  for  the  Buehne  Steel  Wool  Co., 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City,  New  Fort. 
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STATEMENT  OF  AMERICAN  STEEL  WOOL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  January  7, 191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

SIR:  We  desire  to  submit  the  folio  wing  facts  to  your  esteemed  committee. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  steel  wool  and  steel  shavings,  pioneers  in  our  trade,  and 
have  quite  a  large  competition  in  this  country. 

Our  raw  material  costs  about  2£  cents  per  pound,  while  the  average  selling  price  on 
our  goods  is  20  cents  per  pound,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  the  chief  cost  of  our  mate- 
rial is  labor,  and  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  our  material  will  be  destructive  to  our 
business  unless  we  can  make  up  the  difference  of  duty  in  case  of  any  reduction  at  the 
cost  of  labor. 

Since  our  start  in  this  business  in  1903  we  have  been  reducing  prices  whenever  we 
could  da  so  through  improvements  in  our  mechanical  devices,  and  we  trust  that  we 
may  be  able  to  continue  to  do  so,  but  need  the  present  duty  now,  as  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  between  this  country  and  Germany,  Switzerland,  etc.,  is  very  great, 
and  we  annex  a  statement  showing  rates  of  wages  in  Germany  and  here. 

A  reduction  of  duty  would  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  foreign  manufacturers 
without  benefiting  the  consumer  in  this  country  any,  and  we  request  that  the  present 
duty  may  be  retained,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  imported  article. 

Any  other  information  that  your  esteemed  committee  may  require  we  are  ready  to 
furnish  at  any  time,  and  trust  you  will  give  this  your  consideration. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

AMERICAN  STEEL  WOOL  MANUFACTURING  Co., 
DAVID  WOLF,  President. 

Steel  wool  and  steel  shavings. 


Rate  of  wages  in  .  .                        .                                      ...         

Germany. 

United 

States. 

Machinist.  .  . 

Per  day. 
$1.25-11.50 

Per  day. 
S3  00-14.50 

Laborers... 

1.00 

2.00 

Grinders  .  .             ...                 ... 

1.00-  1.25 

2.00-  2.75 

Machine  operators  (female)  

1  2.  75-  3.  25 

•7.75-10.00 

1  Per  week. 


STEEL   WOOL  AND    STEEL    SHAVINGS. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  WOOL  MANUFACTURING  Co.   (INC.), 

New  York,  January  9,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman   Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR  :  Supplementing  my  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  I  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing additional  Information.  We  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  com- 
modity in  1903.  At  that  time  the  average  price  of  this  commodity  was  ap- 
proximately 27  cents  per  pound,  and  the  imported  material  was  being  sold  to 
consumers  here  at  that  figure.  Since  that  time  a  number  of  other  concerns 
1  a\c  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  commodity  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
in  Ohio.  This  domestic  competition  with  the  foreign  article,  supplemented  by 
improved  methods  of  manufacture  and  consequent  reductions  in  cost,  has 
gradually  reduced  the  price  to  the  consumer  until,  at  the  present  time,  the 
average  price  is  less  than  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  value  of  the  foreign  product  is  approximately  13  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  evidence  of  the  importers  adduced  before  the  Board  of 
I'nited  Suites  General  Appraisers.  We  have  carefully  investigated  the  average 
wage  costs  in  this  country  as  compared  with  similar  costs  in  Germany,  and 
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we  find  that  our  wages  are  more  than  double  those  paid  abroad.  This  com- 
modity is  manufactured  from  wire  drawn  in  this  country,  and  owing  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  product  the  labor  cost  ranges  from  70  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  different  grades.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  industry  is  a  new  one  in  this  country  and  not  yet  fully  established,  it  is 
respectfully  submitted  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  should  be  retained,  a* 
any  reduction  would  not  benefit  the  consumer  but  only  the  European  manu- 
facturer. 

For  your  further  information  this  material  is  used  as  an  abrasive  by  painters, 
woodworkers,  and  other  similar  arts  and  trades.  We  estimate  the  total  an- 
nual consumption  to  be  about  750,000  pounds.  The  importations  in  1912  were 
35,844  pounds,  at  a  value  of  $7,021,  on  which  a  duty  of  $2,801  was  collected. 
These  importations  consisted  of  the  finer  grades  only. 
Respectfully, 

AMERICAN  STEEL  WOOL  MANUFACTUBING  Co.  (INC.), 
DAVID  WOLF,  President. 
PARAGRAPH  133. 

Grit,  shot,  and  sand  made  of  iron  or  steel,  that  can  be  used  only  as  abrasives, 
one  cent  per  pound. 

GRIT,   SHOT,  AND  SAND. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWIN  K.  BACON. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Bacon. 

Mr.  BACON.  I  am  here  representing  the  Globe  Steel  Co.,  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio.  I  am  the  manager  of  that  company.  At  present  we 
are  the  only  manufacturers  of  round  iron  shot,  grit,  or  iron  sand,  or 
whatever  name  it  may  be  known  under,  in  this  country.  There 
have  been  three  other  factories  making  this  shot.  The  first  one  was 
a  factory  run  by  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  this  material,  and 
when  his  patents  ran  out  the  material  could  be  imported  from  abroad 
at  such  a  reduction  in  cost  that  he  could  not  keep  in  business,  and 
he  stopped  manufacturing  shot.  Then  there  was  a  small  plant 
started  up  at  Calais,  Me.,  and  they  went  out  of  business  last  summer, 
and  there  was  the  Vulcan  Grit  Works,  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  that  went 
out  of  business  just  before  we  started.  These  plants  have  all  gone 
out  of  business,  due  to  the  impossibility  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
production.  The  plant  at  Zanesville  was  a  very  well  equipped  plant 
and  had  plenty  of  backing,  but  the  stockholders  were  willing  to  get 
out  and  lose  some  money  rather  than  lose  a  large  amount  and  keep 
in  business.  The  manufacturer  of  shot  must  contend  with  many 
difficulties.  In  making  shot,  there  are  16  to  20  sizes  of  shot  made 
all  at  once,  and  there  are  only  3  or  4  of  these  sizes  for  which  there  is  a 
market — that  is,  a  ready  market — for  which  there  is  a  demand. 
These  are  called  standard  sizes,  and  these  four  sizes  can  be  sold  at  a 
profit. 

Then  there  is  probably  a  little  over  one- third,  in  the  year  1912  38£ 
per  cent,  of  what  we  call  off -sizes,  which  we  have  to  sell  at  a  reduction, 
in  some  cases  at  below  cost,  in  order  to  dispose  of  it;  then  there  is  about 
one- third  of  the  product  which  can  not  be  sold  for  use  at  all.  They  are 
sold  as  scrap  iron,  at  any  price.  We  sold  them  at  $4.65  a  ton,  up  to 
as  high  as  $9  a  ton,  depending  upon  the  market  price  of  scrap  iron. 
That  is  after  we  paid  over  $18  a  ton  for  iron,  and  adding  the  labor 
cost  and  coke  cost.  The  manufacturers  abroad  have  the  entire 
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world  to  ship  to,  and  they  use  different  sizes  in  different  localities, 
so  they  can  dispose  of  all  their  different  sizes,  and  the  sizes  used  over 
the  United  States  are  sizes  which  are  not  used  any  place  else,  so  that 
this  is  the  dumping  ground  for  those  four  sizes.  There  is  but  one  im- 
porter in  this  country  who  can  get  just  such  sizes  as  he  wishes,  and  he 
docs  not  have  to  contend  with  the  odd  sizes,  with  the  off  sizes,  as  we 
call  them,  and  scrap  sizes.  Before  we  entered  the  market  here  shot 
was  selling  for  $70  to  $75  to  $80  a  ton,  delivered.  Since  we  have  been 
in  the  market  it  is  selling  at  $60,  the  same  shot  and  the  same  sizes  and 
the  same  quality  of  shot,  delivered  to  the  same  men,  to  the  same  con- 
sumers, in  the  same  cities  at  from  $10  to  $15  cheaper,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  duty  has  gone  up.  The  Harrison  Supply  Co.,  of  Boston, 
in  their  letter  of  November  22,  1911,  state  that  tney  are  sole  and  ex- 
clusive importers  of  Harrison  Bros.'  new  process  steel  shot,  William 
McGregor's  Scotch  shot,  and  the  Aberdeen  Grit  Co.'s  Scotch  shot — 
these  are  the  real  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  a  small 
factory,  Mowatt's,  so  practically  this  importer  has  sole  agency  for  the 
output  of  shot  in  Great  Britain,  and  he  states  here  that  he  will  sell 
any  of  these  shot,  any  sizes,  at  $60  a  ton,  freight  paid  to  Barre,  Vt., 
where  formerly  he  sold  for  $65,  $75,  and  $85  a  ton.  Here  is  a  small 
card  he  sent  out,  after  the  Payne  Tariff  Act  went  into  effect.  It  is 
as  follows: 

IMPORTANT   NOTICE. 

Kindly  note,  under  the  new  Payne  Tariff  Act,  the  duty  on  all  chilled  shot  has  been 
advanced  considerably. 

After  serious  consideration  we  have  decided  to  sell  all  our  shot  at  the  regular  price 
of  $70  per  ton,  the  price  established  by  us  and  in  force  for  the  past  15  years.    On 
shipments  of  5  bags  or  under,  add  25  cents  to  cover  teaming  charge. 
We  guarantee  the  quality  of  our  shot  to  be  the  same  as  supplied  heretofore. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  Co., 
5-7  Dorchester  Avenue  Extension,  Boston,  Mass. 

He  sold  it  at  $70  a  ton,  in  spite  of  the  Payne  Tariff  Act ;  he  is  still 
going  to  sell  it  at  $70  a  ton,  tnen  he  writes  that  he  will  sell  it  at  $60 
a  ton.  They  put  the  price  down,  of  course,  to  beat  us,  and  they 
naturally  claim  they  put  the  price  down  themselves,  which  is  true. 
Last  Saturday  they  testified  it  was  the  importer  who  put  the  price 
down.  Of  course  he  did.  He  put  it  down  to  beat  us,  and  we  had 
to  come  down,  but  if  we  were  not  here  he  would  not  put  the  price 
down. 

The  importations  since  the  Payne  Tariff  Act  of  1909  went  into 
effect  have  increased  each  year.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
there  was  a  gain  of  321,775  pounds,  and  an  increase  in  duty  paid  of 
$3,217.75,  in  spite  of  the  1  cent  per  pound  duty.  That  is  a  gain  of 
about  15£  per  cent.  It  seems  that  obviously  the  1  cent  per  pound 
duty  was  no  barrier  to  the  importer  whatever.  If  you  have  a  chance 
I  should  like  to  have  you  look  at  some  letters.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
the  Woodbury  Granite  Co.,  of  Hardwick,  Vt.  These  people  fur- 
nished granite  for  your  wonderful  Union  Station  here.  They  state: 

HARDWICK,  VT.,  January  7,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  reply  to  your  kind  favor  of  recent  date  in  regard  to  price  which 
we  paid  for  shot  before  we  started  using  the  Globe  or  American  shot,  would  say  I 
have  gone  back  to  1905  and  find  that  we  bought  No.  2}  at  that  time  for  $57  per  ton, 
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and  3i  at  $65  per  ton.  In  1906  we  were  quoted  $52  per  ton  for  2$  but  did  not  buy 
any  other  size.  At  the  present  time  we  are  paying  $48  for  2£  and  $56  for  3$. 

We  have  gone  over  the  matter  with  the  sawyers  and  find  that  they  feel,  if  anything, 
that  the  shot  we  have  been  buying  of  late  is  an  improvement  over  the  old. 

We  trust  that  you  will  find  this  will  give  you  the  required  information. 

They  are  the  largest  producers  of  building  granite  in  the  United 
States.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Jones  Bros.  Co.,  of  Barre,  Vt.,  who 
are  the  largest  monument  people  in  the  State,  and  they  state  they 
are  buying  Globe  shot  for  $19  a  ton  less  for  sawing  iron  and  $15  per 
ton  less  for  polishing  iron,  and  go  on  to  say: 

And  we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  quality  and  from  our  tests  it  had  given 
us  at  least  as  good  satisfaction  as  the  Scotch  shots  which  we  purchased  previous  to 
doing  business  with  the  Globe  Steel  Co. 

I  have  26  of  these  letters  here  from  different  consumers,  and  if 
they  were  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  shot  they  would  not  write 
that  they  were  getting  shot  cheaper  from  us;  they  give  us  the  chance 
of  raising  the  price  if  we  could,  but  they  know  we  can  not,  because 
the  importer  forced  us  to  put  the  price  of  shot  down  to  those  figures. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  the  Montello  Granite  Co.,  of  Montello, 
Wis.,  in  which  they  state: 

MONTELLO,  Wis.,  January  6,  1913. 
GLOBE  STEEL  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  herewith  wish  to  advise  you  we  find  your  shot  fully  as  good  as 
any  foreign  shot  and  want  to  say  we  save  $333  on  every  car  of  shot  we  buy  from  you 
where  we  used  to  buy  it  from  Scotland.     As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  do  not  like 
to  see  you  go  out  of  business  for  you  certainly  have  been  a  money  saver  to  us. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

MONTELLO  GRANITE  Co. 
L.  A.  KAUPMANN. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Deming,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  in  which 
he  states  that  before  we  commenced  the  manufacture  of  shot  that 
Mr.  Harrison,  of  the  Harrison  Supply  Co.,  told  him  that  he  had  just 
gotten  the  agency  for  McGregor's  shot,  and  in  a  short  time  he  would 
have  the  control  of  the  shot  market  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
price  of  shot  to  the  consumer  would  go  up  to  $80  a  ton,  and  everybody 
would  have  to  pay  that.  Therefore  we  contend  that  if  the  duty  goes 
down  and  we  are  forced  out  of  business  there  will  be  no  competition 
here  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  go  up.  As  far  as  the  revenue 
is  concerned  for  the  year  1912,  the  duties  collected  on  shot  were 
$23,875.04.  That  was  on  1,193  tons  and  we  sold  2,062  tons.  If  the 
duty  goes  down  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  will  go  out  of  business, 
and  that  entire  supply  of  shot  will  be  imported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  is  the  total  American  consumption  of 
this  shot  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  From  those  figures  it  figures  3,200  and  some  odd  tons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  tons  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  do  you  say  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  tons  were 
imported  in  the  year  1912. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  About  one-third  was  imported  3 

Mr.  BACON.  Just  a  slight  bit  over  one- third. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  The  duty  on  grit,  shot,  and  sand,  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Payne  Act,  was  carried  in  the  basket  clause  at  45  per 
cent,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  the  Payne  bill  imposes  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Which  is  worked  out  to  about  72  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, so  that  the  effect  of  that  has  been  to  raise  the  tariff  from  45  per 
cent  to  72  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  of  this  product 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  One. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  That  one  is  yourself  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  How  many  workmen  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  It  depends  on  the  demand  we  have  for  shot.  It  varies 
from  17  up  to  25.  I  guess  it  would  average  about  20  to  21  men. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  So  you  really  have  only  an  average  of  about  20  men 
employed  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States  to-day  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes;  that  is,  of  the  round  material. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  How  many  years  have  you  been  manufacturing  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  Very  nearly  six  years.     About  five  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  How  old  are  the  factories  in  Scotland,  with  which 
you  compete  in  the  American  market  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  I  imagine  they  are  probably  30  years  old. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  did  the  granite  polishers  use  before  grit  shot 
and  sand  became  one  of  their  materials  lor  polishing  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  They  used  ordinary  sand. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Ordinary  sand,  and  did  not  use  the  chilled  iron  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Were  you  the  first  manufacturers  of  this  product 
in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  These  other  firms  you  have  described  had  attempted 
it  before  you  had  and  had  failed,  had  they? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  How  long  had  they  been  going  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  The  very  first  firm  was  in  Philadelphia.  Benjamin 
Tilghman  was  the  inventor,  and  he  patented  shot,  and  as  long  as  he 
had  patents  on  shot  he  was  protected  in  this  country  and  his  factory 
ran;  when  his  patent  ran  out  they  could  make  it  much  cheaper  in 
Scotland  than  ne  could  here;  then  they  sent  their  shot  over  and 
competed  with  him  and  he  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  keep  books,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  From  those  books  would  you  be  able  to  form  any 
exact  estimate  as  to  what  your  cost  of  production  per  ton  is  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  also  in  my  brief  here.  It  cost  us 
$32.18  per  ton. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Leaving  out  the  profits  ? 
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Mr.  BACON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Is  that  what  it  costs  you  to-day  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  the  year  1912,  just  closed. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  did  it  cost  you  per  ton  last  year  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  I  did  not  figure  it  last  year.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Has  your  production  cost  been  cheapening  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  BACON.  I  think  it  is  less  this  year  than  last  year;  in  fact,  I  am 
sure  it  is. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  last  year  less  than  it  was  the  year  before, 
was  it  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  So  it  is  getting  cheaper  all  the  time,  as  you  are 
getting  more  proficient  in  the  business,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes.  It  is  not  that  we  are  getting  more  proficient  in 
the  business;  it  is  the  market.  You  see,  one-third  of  the  shot  we 
make  there  is  no  demand  for.  We  are  trying  to  create  a  demand  for 
the  other  sizes,  and  we  have  created  a  demand  for  some  of  them,  and 
we  are  selling  some  sizes  for  from  $25  to  $35  a  ton  now  that  we  used 
to  have  to  sell  as  scrap. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Is  tne  demand,  then,  increasing  among  the  granite 
polishers  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  No;  this  is  outside  of  the  granite  polishers. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  To  whom  else  do  you  sell  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  We  sell  it  to  foundrymen  for  use  in  the  sand-blast 
machine  in  place  of  sand  for  cleaning  the  castings.  The  shot  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  whereas  the  sand  wears  out. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  production  per  ton  in  the 
Scotch  factories  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  I  do  not.  I  know  what  they  can  sell  it  for.  I  do  not, 
however,  know  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  can  they  sell  it  for  in  the  English  market  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  The  importer  testified — so  testified  in  Boston  before 
General  Appraiser  Waite  March  1,  1911 — that  he  paid  $9  to  $30  per 
ton  for  shot. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  is  the  average  price  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  It  is  rather  hard  to  tell.  He  imports  principally  the 
standard  sizes,  which  are  the  high-priced  sizes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  is  the  average  price  per  ton  for  the  sizes  used 
by  the  granite  polishers  here  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  The  average  is  between  $27.50  and  $28,  something  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Then  you  have  a  price  of  $27.50  in  England  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  $32  here,  a  difference  to  your  disadvantage, 
according  to  your  estimate,  of  about  $5  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  $5  on  a  ton  that  is  worth,  say,  $35  per  ton,  is  one- 
seventh,  or  it  is  about  14  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  actually  less 
than  the  amount  of  duty  proposed  by  our  bill,  which  is  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  so  if  our  figures  are  correct  and  our  reasoning  is  correct,  the 
duty  proposed  in  the  bill  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference 
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in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  for  similar  or  competing 
grades  of  shot? 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Harrison,  the  reason  that  our  average  cost  for  shot 
for  the  year  1912  has  gone  down  to  $18.32  per  ton  is  because  we  have 
been  able  to  sell  some  of  what  we  call  the  off  sizes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Ma}7  you  not  anticipate  that  that  condition  will 
continue;  that  you  will  probably  increase  the  market  of  your  output  ? 

Mr.  BACON.  No. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  can  not  ask  tariff  makers  to  take  matters 
of  that  sort  into  consideration.  You  actually  have  the  market 
to-day  for  these  by-products,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  have  it. 
Upon  your  own  showing  I  should  say  that  the  rates  proposed  hi  our 
bill  more  than  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  BACON.  Yes;  but  these  sizes  we  have  found  a  market  for 
outside  of  the  granite  business  are  the  sizes  they  can  buy  for  about 
$9.  That  is  where  we  need  the  protection  mainly,  is  on  tne  off  sizes, 
which  are  very  cheap  over  there.  You  see  at  present  the  importer 
is  just  putting  in  the  standard  sizes,  the  high-priced  sizes,  for  which 
there  is  a  great  demand ;  but  if  the  duty  goes  down  he  will  also  bring 
in  these  off  sizes,  which  he  can  buy  so  cheaply  over  there,  and  we 
will  not  be  able  to  sell  any  of  these  off  sizes.  Therefore,  our  cost 
will  go  away  up,  probably  twice  that,  because  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  sell  these  on  sizes  for  anything  but  scrap  iron,  whereas  now  we 
can  sell  them  for  enough  money  to  help  pay  for  the  other  shot.  We 
need  protection  on  the  off  sizes  more  than  we  do  on  the  standard 
sizes.  You  see  if  he  can  buy  them  for  $9  over  there  and  has  a  20 
per  cent  duty — that  is,  $1.80  and  $2.50  ocean  freight — he  can  land 
them  in  Boston  for  about  $15.  That  is  what  we  are  up  against. 

BRIEF  RELATINTG  TO  SCHEDULE  C,  PARAGRAPH  133,  TARIFF  ACT  1909,  SUBMITTED 
BY  THE  GLOBE  STEEL  Co.,  OF  MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 

[By  Edwin  K.  Bacon,  Washington  address,  the  New  Wlllard.J 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  January  6,  1913. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HONORABLE  SIRS:  We  desire  to  place  before  your  committee  this  statement  of  the 
cost  of  the  manufacture  of  shot,  grit,  or  iron  sand,  as  taken  from  our  books. 

This  product  is  made  in  practically  the  same  way  and  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
imported  article. 

NUMBER   OF   PLANTS   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

This  company  is  the  only  manufacturer  of  this  product  in  the  United  States. 

The  method  of  making  shot  was  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Tilghman,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1872,  who  made  and  sold  this  article  until  his  patent  ran  out,  when  he 
was  forced  out  of  business  by  the  imported  shot. 

Next  came  the  Vulcan  Grit  Works,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  which  company  went  out  of 
business  in  1907  after  a  life  of  less  than  two  years.  This  company  had  a  well-equipped 
and  well-managed  factory  with  plenty  of  backing,  but  had  to  succumb  from  the  fact 
that  their  operation  showed  such  a  loss  that  their  stockholders  were  well  satisfied  to 
lose  their  investment  and  close  their  works.  The  only  stock  of  shot  which  they  had 
on  hand  when  they  closed  was  "off"  sizes  and  scrap,  which  they  had  to  dispose  of  at 
$20  per  ton. 

The  Calais  Shot  Works  of  Calais,  Me.,  after  being  in  business  for  at  least  20  years 
and  situated  close  to  a  large  consuming  territory,  went  out  of  business  about  six 
months  ago.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  operating  under  the  protection 
of  the  tariff  act  of  August,  1909,  which  gave  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  specific. 
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DIFFICULTIES   OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  method  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shot  produces  all  sizes  of  shot  which  are 
usually  divided  into  about  16  sizes.  No  one  size  can  be  made.  They  are  divided  as 
follows: 

Standard,  which  are  the  sizes  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  this  country  and  can 
be  sold  for  an  average  price  of  $48.75  per  ton. 

Off,  which  are  the  sizes  for  which  there  is  very  little  demand  and  which  must 
be  sold  low  in  order  to  move  at  an  average  price  of  $22  per  ton. 

Scrap,  which  is  all  the  shot  which  can  not  be  disposed  of  for  anything  but  scrap 
iron  at  an  average  price  of  $6  per  ton. 

We  manufactured  and  sold,  during  the  year  1912,  673  tons  of  standard  sizes,  790 
tons  of  off  sizes,  and  599  tons  were  sold  as  scrap  iron ;  which  shows  the  immense  amount  of 
by-product  of  which  we  must  dispose. 

No  matter  how  the  shot  is  made,  about  the  following  percentage  of  grades  are 
produced : 

Standard  sizes,  32£  per  cent;  off  sizes,  38£  per  cent;  and  scrap  sizes,  29  per  cent. 

Our  books  for  the  year  1912  show  that  it  cost  us  $32.18  per  ton  to  produce  and  that 
we  received  $33.47  per  ton  for  our  entire  product.  These  figures  refer  to  all  grades 
made  and  sold  and  comprise  2,062  tons. 

Cost  of  production  is  divided  as  follows:  Labor,  38£  per  cent;  raw  materials,  51J 
per  cent;  general  supplies,  2$  per  cent;  overhead,  6J  per  cent;  and  incidentals,  1$ 
per  cent. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

The  data  of  importations  into  this  country,  as  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1912,  show  that  there  were  1,193^  tons 
of  shot  imported,  which  is  a  gain  of  321,775  pounds  over  the  preceding  year,  with 
an  increase  of  duty  paid  of  $3,217.75,  a  gain  of  about  15£  per  cent.  This  shows 
that  the  present  duty  is  no  barrier  to  the  importer. 

COST  TO   THE   CONSUMER   REDUCED    SINCE    WE    ENTERED   THE    MARKET. 

Before  this  company  commenced  the  manufacture  of  shot  this  commodity  cost  the 
consumer  from  $70  to  $75  per  ton.  Since  this  company  entered  the  market  this  price 
has  fallen  to  $60  and  less  to  the  same  consumers.  This  in  spite  of  the  increased  duty 
given  by  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 

IMPORTER   HAS   MONOPOLY. 

All  the  shot  is  imported  into  this  country  by  two  firms,  the  Harrison  Supply  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  R.  C.  Bowers  Granite  Co.,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.  The  latter  com- 
pany import  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total,  which  is  given  in  exchange  for  granite,  and 
therefore  does  not  enter  into  competition  in  the  open  market.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  Harrison  Supply  Co.  is  practically  the  only  importer.  This  company  is  sole  agent 
in  the  United  States  for  Harrison  Bros.,  of  Middleborough,  England;  Aberdeen  Grit 
Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  William  McGregor,  of  Airdrie,  Scotland  (and  the  R.  C. 
Bowers  Co.  is  the  agent  for  the  fourth  manufacturer).  Mr.  Nathan  C.  Harrison,  the 
treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Harrison  Supply  Co.,  testified  at  Boston  on  December  6, 
1911,  before  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  that  the  Harrison  Supply 
Co.  was  "the  sole  agent  in  this  country  for  Harrison  Bros.,  the  Aberdeen  Grit  Co.,  and 
William  McGregor,  manufacturers  of  iron  shot  in  Great  Britain." 

This  shows  that  this  company  has  a  monopoly  on  the  sale  of  foreign  shot  in  this 
country,  which  would  mean  a  monopoly  of  the  entire  shot  business  of  this  country  in 
case  our  company  should  be  forced  out  of  business,  which  will  happen  unless  protected 
by  the  present  duty  as  shown  necessary  in  this  brief.  It  is  without  a  doubt  true  that 
the  cost  of  shot  to  the  consumer  would  go  back  to  the  price  charged  before  we  entered 
the  market  if  our  competition  was  eliminated. 

LIMITED   MARKET   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  of  shot  have  a  large  field  in  which  to  dispose  of  all  sizes 
produced;  certain  sizes  are  used  in  their  own  country,  other  sizes  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  still  different  sizes  are  used  in  South  America,  and  other  sizes  ir  the  United 
States,  whilst  our  company  have  a  demand  for  only  the  sizes  used  in  this  country  and 
therefore  have  about  12  sizes,  comprising  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  product,  to 
dispose  of  as  best  we  can,  mostly  at  prices  far  below  cost  of  production.  The  im- 
porter, on  the  contrary,  can  get  just  such  sizes  as  are  demanded  in  this  country. 
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PROTECTION   A   NECESSITY. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  ample  protection  in  the  way  of  specific  duties  on  iron 
sand,  shot,  or  grit  is  evidenced  by — 

First.  Higher  cost  of  labor  in  this  country.  We  pay  $2  per  day  for  unskilled  labor, 
whereas  the  foreign  manufacturer  pays  between  80  and  85  cents. 

Second.  In  order  to  make  the  best  shot,  we  are  required  to  use  a  special  pig  iron  at 
present  market  price  of  $18.85  per  ton  whilst  the  foreign  makers  use  the  cheapest  grades 
of  scrap  iron. 

Third.  Inability  to  furnish  standard  sizes  on  account  of  the  excessive  amount  of 
off  sizes  and  scrap  made  as  shown  above. 

Fourth.  'The  limited  territory  where  this  material  is  used. 

Fifth.  The  ability  of  the  importer  to  purchase  only  the  sizes  required  in  the  United 
States  market. 

As  an  example  to  show  with  what  the  manufacturer  of  shot  must  contend  as  com- 
pared with  the  manufacturers  of  almost  all  other  products  we  might  state  that  if  we 
received  an  order  for  a  carload  of,  say,  No.  3  shot,  a  standard  size,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  at  least  9  carloads  of  other  sizes  in  order  to  get  the  carload  of  this  one  size. 
Whereas  if  a  manufacturer  of  shoes,  for  instance,  receives  an  order  for  a  carload  of  size 
No.  8,  he  can  make  one  size  and  no  other  sizes. 

Following  the  request  of  your  committee  as  set  forth  in  your  card  of  December  11, 
1912,  "Notice  of  tariff  hearings,  1913,"  we  will  take  up  this  question  in  accordance 
with  your  outlines: 

Item  1. — WTe  desire  and  earnestly  request  that  there  be  no  change  in  the  present 
duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  because  any  reduction  in  the  duty  would  absolutely  take 
away  our  profit. 

Item  2. — As  shown  by  the  importation  statistics  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  importations  of  this 
article  since  the  tariff  act  of  August,  1909,  and,  judging  from  the  importations  of  the 
quarter  ending  September  30, 1912,  there  will  be  a  more  decided  increase  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1913. 

The  Underwood  bill  of  last  spring  proposed  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Such 
a  rate  would  produce  a  duty  of  $6,639  on  the  importation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1912,  whereas  the  duty  actually  received  during  this  period  was  $23,875.04.  These 
figures  were  taken  from  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

These  imports  for  this  period  comprise  over  one-third  of  the  entire  shot  used  in  the 
United  States;  so  that  if  this  proposed  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  become  a 
law,  and  we  were  forced  out  of  business,  the  duty  received  by  the  Government  on  the 
entire  shot  would  be  less  than  $20,000,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  undoubt- 
edly be  higher  than  it  is  under  the  present  duty,  because  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
importer. 

Item  S. — In  making  the  above  estimate  we  have  taken  the  quantity  of  shot  imported 
and  declared  value  on  same,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  our  sales. 

Item  4. — Paragraph  133  of  the  present  law  reads: 

"Grit,  shot,  and  iron  sand,  made  of  iron  and  steel,  that  can  be  used  only  as  abrasives, 
one  cent  per  pound." 

We  would  suggest  that  this  paragraph  be  worded  as  follows: 

"Shot,  grit,  or  iron  sand,  round  or  angular,  made  of  iron  or  steel  in  any  form,  by 
whatever  name  known,  one  cent  per  pound." 

We  make  this  suggestion  because  there  has  been  a  case,  the  Iron  Sand  case,  pending 
before  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  for  over  two  years,  which  has 
cost  the  Government  a  large  amount  of  money.  This  case  was  brought  on  because  of 
the  phrase  "that  can  be  used  only  as  abrasives"  in  the  present  paragraph  133.  The 
importer  claimed  that  some  shot  was  used  otherwise  than  as  abrasives,  and  therefore 
would  make  paragraph  133  nil  and  void. 

Item  5. — Regarding  the  administrative  features  of  the  present  law,  we  beg  to  ask 
your  careful  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  commercially  impossible  to 
appraise  importations  of  shot  under  an  ad  valorem  duty.  This  is  because  the  different 
sizes  of  shot  are  so  nearly  alike  that  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  between  the  differ- 
ent sizes  without  accurate  screens.  Furthermore,  this  shot  is  packed  in  double  bags 
of  100  pounds  each;  this  means  that  the  shot  is  in  a  bag  which  is  either  tied  or  sewed, 
and  this  bag  within  another  bag,  which  is  also  tied  or  sewed;  importations  are  usually 
in  quantities  of  100  tons  or  over,  which  would  comprise  at  least  2,000  bags.  It  can 
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readily  be  seen  that  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility  to  open  each  of  these  bags, 
test  the  shot  with  screens,  and  resew  the  bags  again. 

Furthermore,  since  shot  of  all  sizes,  grades,  and  value  are  made  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  production  cost,  and  since  it  is  sold  entiiely  by 
weight,  it  is  fitting  that  there  should  be  a  specific  duty.  Almost  all  other  articles 
obtain  their  value  due  to  the  work  necessitated  to  produce  same,  and  are  not  sold  by 
weight,  in  which  case  a  specific  duty  would  very  likely  be  amiss,  as  two  articles  of 
the  same  weight  might  have  widely  different  cost  of  production,  due  to  the  work  put 
on  their  manufacture.  Likewise  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  shot  which  is  sold  entirely 
by  weight  would  be  wrong. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  not  asking  for  an  exorbitant  tariff  but  merely  enough  to  allow 
us  to  exist.  We  are  giving  the  consumers  a  better  product  and  at  less  cost  than  was 
given  them  before  we  entered  the  market.  We  have  made  a  very  small  interest  (8f  per 
cent)  on  our  investment  and  need  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

We  therefore  earnestly  ask  that  paragraph  133  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  be  inserted 
in  the  new  bill  as  follows: 

"Shot,  grit,  or  iron  sand,  round  or  angular,  made  of  iron,  or  steel,  in  any  form, 
by  whatever  name  known,  1  cent  per  pound." 
Sincerely,  yours, 

THE  GLOBE  STEEL  Co., 
By  EDWIN  K.  BACON,  Manager. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BRIEF  RELATING  TO  SCHEDULE  C,  PARAGRAPH  133,  TARIFF  ACT  1909. 
[Submitted  by  the  Globe  Steel  Co.,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  by  Edwin  K.  Bacon.] 

GLOBE  STEEL  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  January  21,  1913. 

To  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HONORABLE  SIRS:  We  desire  to  supplement  our  brief  dated  January  6,  1913. 

Under  the  heading  "  Difficulties  of  production"  we  stated  that  the  "  Off"  sizes  were 
not  in  demand  in  this  country  and  therefore  had  to  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price  in  order 
to  dispose  of  them  at  all.  Mr.  J.  J.  Gallagher  (the  agent  of  the  Harrison  Supply  Co., 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  sole  and  exclusive  importer  of  this  material),  who  testified  before 
your  committee  on  January  11,  1913,  stated  that  we  sold  16f  tons  of  shot  to  the  Quincy 
Column  Turning  Co.  at  $35  per  toa,  delivered,  and  gave  them  very  liberal  terms  for 
payment.  Unfortunately  for  us  this  is  the  truth.  This  was  No.  5  shot,  an  "off"  size, 
and  must  be  sold  at  a  low  price  or  be  sold  as  "scrap."  We  realize  $26.20  per  ton  on 
this  shot,  f.  o.  b.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  whilst  this  material  cost  us  $32.18  per  ton  to  manu- 
facture. Furthermore  we  haven't  received  payment  for  this  shot  yet,  over  six  months 
after  it  was  delivered.  This  is  one  of  the  sizes  which  the  importer  can  buy  abroad  at  $9 
per  ton. 

Under  this  same  heading  we  stated  that  a  large  quantity  of  "off"  sizes  were  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  shot  which  must  be  disposed  of  at  a  loss.  Mr.  Gallagher,  the 
agent  for  the  sole  importer,  stated,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hull,  that  "some  of  the  sizes  are 
large,  but  they  are  not  popular  for  granite  polishing."  Further  along  he  stated,  in 
replying  to  Mr.  Hill,  that  "the  size  of  the  iron  is  one  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to 
make  manufacturing  here  successful." 

The  unsigned  brief  handed  in  by  Mr.  Gallagher,  dated  Boston,  Mass.,  December 
14,  1912,  states:  "In  the  manufacture  of  shot,  each  manufacturer  must  make  approxi- 
mately 15  or  16  sizes  at  one  time;  in  other  words,  to  obtain  10  tons  of  any  one  size 
it  is  necessary  to  manufacture  from  100  to  125  tons  of  shot."  THis  is  true;  there- 
fore, we  must  find  a  market  for  from  90  to  115  tons  of  shot  for  which  there  is  no  market. 
The  importer  does  not  have  to  contend  with  this,  as  he  can  buy  just  the  sizes  demanded 
and  does  not  carry  a  large  stock  of  off  sizes.  This  brief  continues:  "This  necessitates 
the  consumer,  when  he  can  not  purchase  any  particular  size  from  the  Globe  Steel  Co., 
to  buy  his  merchandise  from  us  or  some  other  shot  importer,  and  necessitates  his 
paying,  instead  of  $25  per  ton,  $70  per  ton,  which  is  the  price  we  importers  charge 
the  consumer  for  our  merchandise.  This  works  a  hardship  to  every  consumer  of  shot 
in  the  United  States."  We  can  furnish  all  the  commercial  sizes  demanded  in  this 
country,  but  we  must  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  large  quantity  of  unsalable  sizes.  The 
unsalable  sizes  are  the  ones_which  the  importer  can  buy  abroad  for  $9  per  ton,  and  this 
is  why  we  must  have  a  specific  duty.  It  is  only  by  selling  this  large  quantity  of  "off  " 
sizes  that  we  are  able  to  sell  the  commercial  sizes  to  the  consumer  at  from  $35  to  $50 
per  ton,  as  against  the  price  of  $70  per  ton  as  stated  by  the  importer. 
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Under  the  heading  "Importations"  would  state  that  the  importations  have  in- 
creased each  year,  as  shown  by  the  Treasury  reports,  in  spite  of  the  1  cent  per  pound 
duty. 

Under  the  heading  "Cost  to  the  consumer  reduced  since  we  entered  the  market" 
we  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  shot  to  the  consumer  had  decreased  since  we  entered 
the  market.  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  and  briefs  of  Mr. 
Gallagher,  the  agent  of  the  importer. 

Under  the  heading  "Importer  has  monopoly"  we  stated  that  if  we  were  forced  out 
of  business  by  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  that  the  price  of  shot  to  the  consumer  would 
be  raised,  due  to  the  monopoly  of  the  importer.  You  will  please  note  that  the  brief 
filed  by  the  importer,  by  his  agent,  Mr.  Gallagher,  dated  "Boston,  Mass.,  December 
14,  1912,"  stated  that  they  paid  $9  per  ton  for  the  fine  sizes  of  shot.  These  fine  sizes 
are  the  ones  used  for  sand  blast.  At  the  end  of  this  brief  the  importer  states  that 
"  The  sand-blast  trade  are  accustomed  to  paying  the  domestic  manufacturer  from  $20 
to  $25  per  ton  for  his  merchandise,  and  when  he  can  not  obtain  such  goods  he  must 
pay  us  from  $70  to  $80  per  ton  on  account  of  the  duty  now  charged."  Why  must  they 
pay  the  importer  $70  to  $80  per  ton  for  material  which  costs  $9  per  ton  abroad,  with 
ocean  freight  of  $2.50  and  duty  of  $20,  making  a  cost  f.  o.  b.  American  ports  of 
$31.50?  If  they  must  pay  him  that  price  when  we  are  in  business  what  would  they  have 
to  pay  him  if  we  were  out  of  business  and  he  had  a  monopoly- of  the  shot  importations? 

under  "Item  2"  we  stated  that  the  duties  collected  on  this  material  for  the  year 
1912  were  $23,874.04,  and  that  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  that  the  revenue 
would  decrease  to  less  than  $20,000,  even  though  all  the  shot  used  in  this  country  was 
imported.  This  was  figured  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  shot  imported  would  be 
the  commercial  sizes  and  have  a  unit  value  of  1.4  cents  per  pound.  However,  this 
high  unit  value  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  importers  only  bring  in  the  high-priced 
or  standard  sizes  of  shot  now.  In  case  all  the  shot  consumed  in  this  country  was 
imported  this  unit  value  would  be  reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound  or  less.  For  the  year 
1912  there  were  1,193  tons  of  shot  imported,  and  we  sold  2,062  tons,  but  618  tons  of  this 
amount  was  scrap  sizes  and  would  not  be  imported.  Therefore  there  would  be  about 
2,637  tons  imported,  which,  at  a  unit  value  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  at  20  per  cent  duty 
ad  valorem,  produce  a  revenue  of  $10,548,  which  is  less  than  one-half  what  the  Govern- 
ment received  for  the  year  1912. 

Gentlemen,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  duty  should  be  reduced  when  by  any 
reduction  the  revenue  to  the  Government  will  be  reduced,  the  local  manufacturer 
will  have  to  close  his  factory,  and  the  consumer  will  pay  more  for  the  product? 

The  importers'  agent,  Mr.  Gallagher,  stated  that  shot  took  the  place  of  beach  sand 
for  polishing  granite.  This  is  true;  but  when  beach  sand  was  used  for  polishing  the 
cost  of  polishing  granite  was  about  $4.50  per  square  foot,  whereas  with  the  use  of  shot 
the  cost  has  been  reduced  to  about  50  cents  per  square  foot,  because  of  the  competition 
of  the  American  manufacturer.  Therefore  shot  is  not  to  be  compared  to  beach  sand 
in  fixing  duties. 

The  polishing  of  granite  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  is  small  as  compared  to  the  polishing 
throughout  the  United  States.  While  the  Quincy  Granite  Polishers'  Association  pro- 
tested against  the  duty,  the  great  granite  centers  at  Barre,  Vt.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  and 
elsewhere  did  not  protest,  as  they  were  being  benefited  by  the  tariff,  because  it  enabled 
the  American  manufacturer  to  exist,  and  therefore  produced  competition.  Whether  a 
polisher  pays  $50  or  $70  per  ton  for  shot  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  cost  of  the  polished 
granite,  as  iOO  pounds  of  shot  will  polish  from  50  to  120  square  feet  of  granite,  which  has 
a  value  of  from  $500  to  $2,000. 

The  importer,  through  his  agent,  laid  great  stress  on  the  granite  industry,  whereas 
shot  enters  into  the  production  of  marble,  limestone,  sandstone,  freestone,  terra  cotta, 
brick,  and  many  other  industries.  The  Vermont  Marble  Co.,  of  Proctor,  Vt.,  and  the 
Colorado- Yule  Marble  Co.,  of  Marble,  Colo.,  use  about  $2,000  worth  of  shot  per  year, 
and  their  output  of  marble  probably  reaches  a  million  of  dollars.  These  large  firms 
en  tor  no  protest  against  the  present  duty. 

These  marble  manufacturers  couldn't  use  shot  at  all  if  the  American  manufacturer 
were  out  of  business,  because  they  use  the  "off"  sizes  at  a  low  price,  whereas  the 
importer  used  to  charge  $70  per  ton  for  all  sizes. 

The  polishing  firms  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  do  nothing  but  polish  granite,  and  sh  t  is  the 
large  item  in  their  polishing  cost,  just  the  same  as  iron  is  a  large  item  in  our  manufactur- 
ing. Therefore  a  comparison  of  the  shot  cost  with  the  value  of  the  granite  polished 
ehould  not  be  made  without  the  explanation  that  shot  is  the  material  used  in  the 
polishing.  Furthermore,  not  one-third  of  the  granite  produced  is  polished. 
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It  is  a  fact  that  prior  to  the  time  that  the  Vulcan  Grit  Works,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
commenced  the  manufacture  the  polishers  of  Qunicy,  Mass.,  were  just  ready  to  start 
a  shot  works  of  their  own,  due  to  the  excessive  prices  charged  by  the  importer,  Harrison. 

We  have  capital  invested  and  employ  over  20  men,  whereas  the  importer  has  very 
little  capital  invested  and  does  not  employ  any  labor. 

At  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  importer  sold  his  shot  at  $70  per  ton,  at  72  per  cent 
under  the  Payne  Act  he  sells  this  same  shot  at  $60  per  ton  and  less.  Mr.  Bacon  read 
a  letter  to  your  committee  on  January  14,  in  which  the  Harrison  Supply  Co.  quotes 
$60  per  ton,  delivered  to  Barre,  Vt.,  on  any  size.  The  freight  rate  to  Barre,  Vt.,  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  $5  per  ton.  This  would  net  $55  f.  o.  b.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  competition  of  the  American  manufacturer  was  the  one  and  only  reason  for  the 
reduction  of  cost  to  the  consumer  and  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  will  eliminate 
this  factor  of  competition.  Where  will  the  consumer  be,  then? 

On  page  2008,  volume  II  of  Tariff  Hearings,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Sixtieth  Congress,  1908-9,  the  Calais  Shot  Works,  by  W.  F.  Boardman,  treasurer, 
in  their  letter  of  December  16,  1908,  stated  that  "we  have  carried  on  our  business  in 
a  most  economical  manner,  and  have  not  in  10  years  been  able  to  get  a  profit  of  6  per 
cent  a  year  on  our  investment,  leaving  out  all  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant. " 

The  unsigned  letter  dated  Boston,  Mass.,  December  14,  1912,  handed  in  by  Mr. 
Gallagher,  stated  that  "the  Globe  Steel  Co.  are  selling  their  merchandise,  delivered 
in  Quincy,  at  from  $30  to  $52  per  ton,  whereas  we  charge  $72  per  ton. "  Why  should 
they  charge  $72  per  ton  when  they  can  put  it  down  in  Quincy  for  about  $55? 
We  think  that  the  fact  that  we  sell  as  low  as  we  can  to  the  consumer  is  to  our  credit 
and  not  a  crime.  Do  you  think  that  we  should  be  censured  and  put  out  of  business 
because  we  are  selling  to  the  consumer  cheaper  than  he  ever  was  able  to  buy  the 
same  goods  before? 

In  the  brief  signed  by  the  Harrison  Supply  Co.,  dated  Boston,  Mass.,  January  9, 
1913,  the  statement  is  made  that  "all  these  concerns  combined  do  not  employ  more 
than  60  to  75  individuals,  who  are  unskilled  laborers."  Why  should  the  duty  be 
lowered  to  favor  these  60  or  75  foreign  laborers  rather  than  left  where  it  is  to  protect 
the  20  American  laborers? 

Gentlemen,  the  brief  dated  Boston,  Mass.,  December  14,  1912,  which  was  unsigned, 
but  handed  in  by  the  agent  of  the  importer,  closed  with  "We  therefore  sincerely  trust 
that  your  committee  will  not  be  influenced  by  misstatements  at  this  hearing,  and  will 
place  grit,  shot,  or  iron  sand  on  the  free  list,  where  it  rightfully  belongs."  Since  this 
statement  was  made  before  any  hearings  were  held,  we  think  that  we  are  justified  in 
calling  your  attention  to  several  statements  made  by  the  importers'  agent: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Gallagher  purports  to  be  the  emissary  of  the  Granite  Polishers  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  whereas  he  is  an  agent  of  the  Harrison  Supply  Co.  and  sells  their  imported  shot. 

The  Harrison  Supply  Co.  calls  Harrison  Bros.'  shot  "chilled  steel  shot,"  whereas 
it  is  a  cast-iron  product.  Mr.  Harrison  so  testifies  before  General  Appraiser  Sharretts 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  November  9,  1910,  that  "Well,  we  take  a  miscellaneous  amount 
of  pig  iron,  scrap  iron,  coke,  and  a  little  limestone;  that  is  all  put  into  a  furnace  and 
melted." 

In  the  unsigned  brief  handed  in  by  Mr.  Gallagher,  dated  Boston,  Mass.,  December 
31,  1912,  the  statement  is  made  that  "the  paragraph  should  read  'Chilled  iron  or  steel 
shot  or  globules,  grit,  iron  sand,  diamond  gnt,  broken  shot,  angular  grit,  diamond 
steel,  diamond  crushed  steel,  or  broken  crucible  steel,  all  of  which  are  generally  used 
as  abrasives. '  '  The  importer  has  given  the  product  many  names  which  are  confusing, 
to  say  the  least,  to  the  appraisers  who  pass  on  the  imports  at  the  ports  of  entry. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Gallagher  stated  that  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  employed  but  five  or  six  men. 
We  employ  on  an  average  20. 

Mr.  Gallagher  states  truthfully  that  the  Quincy  Column  Turning  Co.  purchased  16  J 
tons  of  shot  from  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  at  very  liberal  terms,  but  he  did  not  state  that 
this  was  No.  5  shot,  which  is  an  "off"  size  and  can  be  bought  at  about  $9  per  ton 
abroad. 

Mr.  Gallagher  stated  in  reply  to  Mr.  Payne  that  "No;  it  can  be  used  for  other  things 
than  abrasives,  although  the  use  is  very  small  outside  of  abrasives. "  Now  in  the 
protest  case  before  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers  they  tried  to  prove  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  imports  of  certain  sizes  were  used  for  purposes  other  than  abrasives, 
and  on  the  strength  of  their  testimony  they  received  a  refund  from  the  Government, 
and  would  very  likely  have  received  more  but  we  were  called  in  by  the  Government 
to  show  that  they  had  made  misrepresentations.  Now  this  admission  by  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, who  is  really  Harrison,  shows  that  they  have  acted  unfair  to  the  Government 
in  those  hearings. 
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In  the  brief  handed  in  by  Mr.  Gallagher  for  Harrison,  dated  Boston,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912,  the  statement  was  made  that  "the  coarser  sizes  of  shot  are  purchased  by 
such  concerns  as  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  the  Globe 
Steel  Co.  at  approximately  $15  to  $18  per  ton. "  This  is  untrue.  Why  was  it  stated 
if  untrue,  if  not  to  deceive  your  committee? 

In  the  brief  handed  in  by  Mr.  Gallagher,  dated  Boston,  Mass.,  December  14,  1912, 
the  statement  is  made  that  "The  sand-blast  trade  must  pay  us  from  $70  to  $80  per  ton 
on  account  of  duty  now  charged."  The  Harrison  Supply  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  sell 
sand-blast  shot  to  Messrs.  Frazer  &  Jones  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  $28  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Again,  in  the  brief  dated  Boston,  Mass.,  December  31, 1912,  this  appears:  "You  will 
note  the  highest  price  we  paid  for  any  of  their  shot  $20  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  their  works  at 
Calais,  Me.,  and  the  receipted  bills  inclosed  cover  over  20  tons."  He  did  not  state 
that  these  were  "off"  sizes  which  the  American  manufacturer  is  glad  to  sell  at  any 
price  above  the  scrap-iron  price.  Furthermore,  there  were  only  20  tons  sold,  which  is 
a  very  small  amount,  but  would  be  enough  to  show  that  some  sizes  could  be  purchased 
at  that  price. 

GLOBE  STEEL  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
By  E.  K.  BACON,  Manager. 


Following  are  copies  of  some  of  the  letters  received  by  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  from 
consumers  of  shot,  grit,  or  iron  sand: 

MONTELLO,  Wis.,  January  2,  1913. 
GLOBE  STEEL  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  are  herewith  inclosing  you  a  letter  from  the  Harrison  Supply  Co. 
They  have  been  troubling  us  for  some  time  for  the  price  we  have  been  paying  for  our 
shot.  We  made  a  notation  on  the  last  letter  they  wrote  to  the  effect  that  they  refer 
to  you  for  this  information,  as  we  do  not  feel  we  should  give  them  prices,  and  the 
inclosed  letter  is  their  reply  to  this  notation.  Will  you  kindly  advise  us  what  all  this 
means  and  tell  us  just  how  you  feel  about  it. 
Trusting  we  may  receive  an  early  reply,  we  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  MONTELLO  GRANITE  Co. 

L.  A.  KAUFMANN. 
[Inclosed  letter.] 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  December  SO,  1912. 
MONTELLO  GRANITE  Co.,  Montello,  Wis. 

GENTLEMEN:  Your  notation  on  the  bottom  of  our  letter  of  December  26  shows 
plainly  that  you  do  not  understand  the  situation. 

The  Globe  Steel  Co.  are  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  the  duty  on  shot,  so  that  you,  as  a 
consumer,  will  have  to  pay  as  high  a  price  as  they  can  get  from  you,  and  we  as  manu- 
facturers will  have  to  charge  a  higher  price  on  account  of  the  duty,  and  it  is  just  to 
offset  this  duty  that  we  are  trying  to  get  evidence,  proving  that  they  do  not  need 
anything  in  the  shape  of  duty.  We  wish  the  granite  manufacturers  to  cooperate  with 
us  to  show  what  they  pay  for  the  merchandise. 

If  the  duty  is  reduced  $15  per  ton,  then  we  can  charge  you  $15  per  ton  less  than  we 
are  charging  for  our  shot  to-day,  and  we  think  you  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  as  much 
to  your  advantage  as  well  as  our  own  to  have  the  duty  abolished. 

We  trust  you  will  reconsider  this  matter  and  let  us  hear  from  you  on  the  subject  at 
your  convenience. 

Yours,  very  truly,  HARRISON  SUPPLY  Co., 

NATHAN  C.  HARRISON,  Treasurer. 


MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  January  6,  191S. 
The  MONTELLO  GRANITE  Co.,  Montello,  Wis. 

(Attention  of  L.  A.  Kaufmann.) 

GENTLEMEN:  We  were  pleased  indeed  to  receive  your  valued  letter  of  January  2, 
in  which  you  inclosed  letter  from  Harrison  Supply  Co. 

Our  company  is  in  danger  of  being  put  out  of  business.  As  you  probably  know,  the 
Harrison  Supply  Co.  are  the  sole  agents  of  three  manufacturers  abroad,  which  means 
all  the  manufacturers,  because  Mowat  has  amalgamated  with  the  Aberdeen  Grit  Co. 
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Thus,  if  we  were  forced  out  of  business  this  company  would  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
shot  business  in  this  country  and  could  thus  charge  what  they  wished  for  this  product. 

Before  we  entered  the  market  shot  was  selling  at  a  higher  price  than  it  is  now,  and 
it  would  undoubtedly  go  back  to  the  former  price,  or  even  higher  price,  if  we  were 
forced  out  of  business. 

On  January  10  the  House  of  Representatives  takes  up  the  schedule  referring  to  our 
shot,  with  the  intention  of  revising  the  tariff.  Our  Mr.  Bacon  will  represent  us  there. 
We  wish  to  have  all  the  arguments  which  we  can  procure  to  aid  us  at  that  time.  Since 
you  have  so  kindly  forwarded  us  this  letter  we  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  for  a  letter, 
which  would  be  of  value  to  us  at  Washington.  We  would  like  very  much  to  have  a 
letter  from  you  giving  the  quality  of  our  shot  as  compared  with  the  former,  and  stating 
whether  you  have  been  paying  a  higher  or  lower  price  for  shot  since  August,  1909,  at 
which  date  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect. 

We  inclose  a  copy  of  the  brief  which  we  have  gotten  up  to  present  our  case. 

We  have  also  inclosed  a  stamped  return  envelope  for  your  reply.  Thanking  you  for 
your  interest  in  this  matter,  we. are, 

Very  truly,  yours,  THE  GLOBE  STEEL  Co., 

E.  K.  BACON,  Manager. 

MONTELLO,  Wis.,  January  6,  191 S. 
GLOBE  STEEL  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  herewith  wish  to  advise  you  we  find  your  shot  fully  as  good  as 
any  foreign  shot,  and  we  want  to  say  we  save  $333  on  every  car  of  shot  we  buy  from 
you,  where  we  used  to  buy  it  from  Scotland.     As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  do  not 
like  to  see  you  go  out  of  business,  for  you  certainly  have  been  a  money  saver  to  us. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

MONTELLO  GRANITE  Co. 
L.  A.  KAUFMANN. 

HARDWICK,  VT.,  January  7,  191S. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
GENTLEMEN:  In  reply  to  your  kind  favor  of  recent  date  in  regard  to  price  which  we 

gaid  for  shot  before  we  started  using  the  Globe  or  American  shot,  would  say  that  I 
ave  gone  back  to  1905  and  find  we  bought  No.  2£  at  that  time  for  $57  per  ton 'and  No. 
3J  at  $65  per  ton.     In  1906  we  were  quoted  $52  per  ton  for  No.  2£,  but  did  not  buy  any 
other  size.     At  the  present  time  we  are  paying  $48  for  No.  2£  and  $56  for  No.  3£. 

We  have  gone  over  the  matter  with  the  sawyers,  and  find  that  they  feel,  if  anything, 
that  the  shot  we  have  been  buying  of  late  is  an  improvement  over  the  old. 
We  trust  you  will  find  this  will  give  you  the  required  information. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

WOODBURY  GRANITE  Co. 
BLAKE. 

BARRE,  VT.,  January  4,  191S. 
Messrs.  DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN  :  As  regards  shot,  we  find  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  we  have 
been  buying  it  from  Globe  Steel  Co.  for  $19  per  ton  less  for  sawing  iron,  and  $15  per  ton  less 
for  polishing  iron,  and  we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  quality,  and  from  our  tests 
it  has  given  us  at  least  as  good  satisfaction  as  the  Scotch  shots,  which  we  purchased 
previous  to  doing  business  with  the  Globe  Steel  Co. 

Very  truly,  yours,  JONES  BROS.  Co. 

H.  J.  M.  JONES. 

NORTHFIELD,  VT.,  January  4,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  Complying  with  your  request,  beg  to  advise  we  were  paying  $70  per 
ton  for  shot  during  1902  and  until  1906.  We  have  been  paying  $48  per  ton  for  same 
grade  made  by  the  Globe  Steel  Co. 

Very  truly,  yours,  CROSS  BROS., 

J.  A.  CROSS,  Secretary. 
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NORTHFIELD,  VT.,  January  4,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  Replying  to  your  request,  beg  to  state  that  we  have  referred  back  to 
our  files  of  1905-6  and  find  we  were  paying  $70  and  $75  per  ton  for  Scotch  shot  at  that 
time,  whereas  we  are  at  present  buying  the  Globe  shot  and  paying  $58  and  $60  per 
ton  for  it,  and  would  use  it  in  preference  to  the  other  were  the  prices  the  same. 
Trusting  this  is  the  information  you  require,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

PHILLIPS  &  SLACK. 

BARRE,  VT.,  January  6,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  beg  to  state  that  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago  we  were  paying  from  $75  to  $80  per  ton  for  imported  shot  of  all  sizes,  whereas 
to-day  we  are  paying  for  the  domestic  shot,  two  sizes,  $46  per  ton,  and  3-3c  $58  per 
ton.  The  domestic  shot  to-day  we  consider  to  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  im- 
ported, and  the  grading  is  better. 

Yours,  respectfully,  YOUNG  BROS.  Co. 

MONTPELIER,  VT.,  January  6,  1913. 
Messrs.  DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  Previous  to  purchasing  our  shot  for  rubbing  granite  of  the  Globe  Shot 
Co.,  we  have  been  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $70  to  $75  net  ton  for  foreign  shot. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  paying  $58  net  ton  to  the  Globe  Shot  Co.  We  find  this 
shot  in  every  way  equal  to  the  foreign  shot. 

Yours,  very  truly,  DOUCETTE  BROS. 

MONTPELIER,  VT.,  January  5,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN  :  We  have  bought  our  shot  for  some  time  from  the  Globe  Steel  Co.,  and 
we  have  found  same  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Before  we  used  the  Globe  shot  we  used  entirely  ' '  Scotch  shot "  and  we  find  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  either  one,  excepting  the  price,  as  the  Scotch  shot  at  that  time  was 
sold  from  $5  to  $10  higher  a  ton. 

We  feel  as  though  we  can  recommend  this  shot  to  anyone  that  uses  it,  besides  it 
saves  considerable  amount  of  money  in  the  difference  in  price. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

EXCELSIOR  GRANITE  Co. 

MONTPELIER,  VT.,  January  6,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  Previous  to  the  time  the  Globe  shot  was  introduced  to  the  market,  we 
find  that  we  paid  $65  to  $70  per  net  ton  for  Scotch  shot.  We  are  now  purchasing  shot 
from  you  for  $58  per  net  ton  on  contract  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  find  the 
Globe  shot  is  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  we  believe  it  is  equal  to  any  foreign  shot 
we  ever  used. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  JURRAS  &  Co. 

MONTPELIER,  VT.,  January  6,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  chilled  shot,  such  as  is  used  in 
polishing  granite,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  have  purchased  the  Globe  or  American  shot 
at  $56  to  $58  per  ton,  whereas  the  price  of  Scotch  shot  will  range  from  $62.50  to  $70. 

Previous  to  the  manufacture  of  the  American  shot  the  price  charged  for  the  Scott  h 
shot  was  considerable  in  excess  of  the  above  figures. 

Yours,  truly,  LOWE-MERCER  Co. 

C.  E.  LOWE. 
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MONTPELIER,  VT.,  January  6,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  City. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  have  bought  Globe  shot  as  low  as  $55  per  ton.  We  have  also  used 
some  Scotch  shot,  and  while  we  have  not  paid  more  than  $65  per  ton,  we  know  that 
the  price  has  been  as  high  as  $70.  We  do  not  find  any  difference  between  the  quality 
of  the  Globe  shot  and  the  Scotch  shot.  Thus  by  using  the  Globe  shot  it  means  a  big 
saving  in  price. 

Very  truly,  yours,  NATIONAL  GRANITE  Co. 

BARRE,  VT.,  January  2,  1913. 
DEMINQ  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  Complying  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  was  paying  $75  per 
ton  for  No.  3|  Scotch  shot  and  $45  to  $48  for  No.  5^  during  the  years  1905-1907. 
For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  using  the  Globe  shot  for  which  I  have  paid  $60  per 
ton  for  No.  3Jand  $34  to  $36  per  ton  for  No.  5  and  No.  5J.  In  both  cases  the  goods  were 
delivered  at  my  polishing  shed  at  the  prices  above  quoted. 

Further  would  state  that  the  Globe  shot  has  proved  satisfactory  in  every  way  and 
at  times  I  think  has  been  superior  to  the  Scotch  shot. 

Yours,  very  truly,  E.  C.  GLYSSON 

MONTPELIER,  VT.,  January  6,  1913. 
Messrs.  DEMINQ  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  For  a  number  of  years  previous  to  the  production  of  the  Globe  shot 
we  paid  from  $70  to  $75  per  ton  for  Scotch  shot,  which  was  in  no  way  better  than  the 
Globe  shot  which  we  are  now  using. 

We  appreciate  this  saving  of  $10  to  $15  per  ton  on  the  shot,  and  we  will  recommend 
the  Globe  shot  to  anyone. 

Youra,  very  truly,  BONAXXI  &  BONAZZI, 

By  E.  BONAZZI. 

MONTPELIER,  VT.,  January  S,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  have  been  using  your  shot  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  and  as  you 
are  now  making  it  we  find  it  is  the  best  of  anything  we  have  ever  used.  We  used  to 
pay  from  $70  to  $75  per  ton,  whereas  we  now  buy  the  Globe  shot  at  $60  per  ton.  Be- 
sides, we  can  get  20  to  25  per  cent  more  work  out  of  the  Globe  shot  than  any  shot 
that  we  ever  used.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  our  name  as  reference. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

MILLS  &  Co. 

MONTPELIER,  VT.,  December  2,  1912. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  regard  to  your  inquiry  of  this  date,  we  find  that  previous  to  the 
time  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  put  their  shot  on  the  market  we  paid  from  $70  to  $75  per 
net  ton  for  the  foreign  shot.  To-day  we  are  buying  Globe  shot  at  $60.  This  means 
quite  a  saving  to  us  for  the  first  cost,  and  we  are  glad  to  advise  you  we  find  the  Globe 
shot  superior  to  any  foreign  shot  we  ever  used. 

Very  truly,  yours,  LILLIE  GROCERY  Co. 

D.  K.  L. 

BARRE,  VT.,  January  6,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  Referring  to  our  conversation  with  Mr.  Deming  this  morning  regard- 
ing the  price  of  chilled  iron  shot,  would  say  that  on  looking  up  our  accounts  we  find 
the  prices  we  have  been  paying  for  the  last  few  years  range  all  the  way  from  $85  to 
$58  per  ton.  The  last  we  bought  of  you  was  $58  per  ton,  and  was  as  good  as  any  shot 
we  have  ever  used.  We  understand  this  is  manufactured  at  home,  and  if  any  change 
in  the  tariff  should  affect  the  continuance  of  home  manufacture,  we  hope  that  due 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  matter  before  any  reduction  is  made. 
Very  truly,  youra, 

MARH  &  GORDON. 
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MONTPELIER,  VT.,  January  6,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  About  five  or  seven  years  ago  Scotch  iron  cost  us  from  $70  to  $75  per 
net  ton.  We  are  now  buying  Globe  iron,  which  we  find  equal  in  every  way  to  any 
foreign  shot  we  ever  used,  from  you  at  $60  a  ton,  showing  us  a  net  saving  from  $10  to  $15 
a  ton. 

Very  truly,  yours,  R.  J.  DE  COLAINES  &  Co. 

MONTPELIER,  VT.,  January  6,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  City. 

GENTLEMEN:  Previous  to  the  Globe  shot  being  introduced,  that  is  seven  years  ago, 
we  paid  from  $70  to  $75  per  ton  for  Scotch  iron;  we  are  now  buying  of  you  for  $60, 
showing  a  saving  of  $10  to  $15  per  ton;  we  find  Globe  iron  equal  in  every  way  to  foreign 
shot  we  ever  used. 

Very  truly,  yours,  JELLYMAN  &  JONES. 


BARRE,  VT.,  January  4,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  Complying  with  your  request,  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  six  to  seven 
years  ago  we  were  paying  for  imported  shot  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  ton.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  been  using  Globe  shot,  which  we  bought  at  $60  per  ton.  In  both  cases 
they  were  delivered  f.  o.  b.  at  our  works.  The  quality  we  consider  equally  as  good 
as  foreign,  while  the  grading  is  better. 

Yours,  respectfully,  BURKE  BROS. 

BARRE,  VT.,  January  6,  191S. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  conformance  with  your  request  of  recent  date,  we  would  say  that 
up  until  the  last  six  years  we  were  paying  $75  per  ton  for  imported  shot.     For  some 
considerable  time  past  we  have  been  using  the  domestic  shot,  which  we  consider 
equally  as  good,  and  we  buy  this  at  the  rate  of  $58  per  ton. 
In  both  cases  the  shot  was  delivered  f.  o.  b.  our  plant. 
I  am,  yours,  truly, 

SAMUEL  GERRARD. 

BARRE,  VT.,  January  6,  1913. 
DETMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  a  few  days  ago,  would  say  that  some  years 
ago  we  used  to  pay  for  imported  shot  $75  per  ton  ana  during  the  last  two  years  we  have 
been  buying  the  Globe  shot  for  $60  per  ton,  delivered  at  our  shed  in  both  cases.  And 
we  consider  this  shot  that  we  are  buying  now  fully  as  good  as,  if  not  better,  than  the 
foreign  shot. 

Yours,  very  truly,  CANTON  BROS. 


BARRE,  VT.,  January  4,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  This  is  to  certify  that  six  years  ago  we  paid  $70  per  ton  for  No.  3  shot. 
Five  and  one-half  years  ago  we  paid  from  $62.50  to  $68  per  ton  for  the  same  material. 
Yours,  truly, 

BAKCLAY  BROS. 
The  past  year  they  paid  us  $56.50  for  3},  $47.50  for  2J,  $ft3  for  5$. 

D.  H.  Co. 

MONTPELIER,  VT.,  January  3,  1913. 
DEMING  HARDWARE  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  have  your  favor  of  even  date  and  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that 
the  Globe  shot  is  equal  to  if  not  better  than  any  foreign  shot  we  ever  used. 

Previously  to  the  Globe  product  being  put  ou  the  market  we  paid  from  $70  to  $75 
per  net  ton  for  shot.    We  are  now  paying  you  $60,  which  nets  us  a  great  saving. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  POULIN  GROCERY  Co. 
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MONTPELIER,  VT.,  January  S,  1913. 
GLOBE  STEEL  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  regard  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  price  consumers  were  paying 
for  shot  in  this  vicinity  previous  to  your  starting  your  factory,  will  say  we  started 
in  the  shot  business  seven  years  ago,  and  previous  to  that  the  prices  had  been  from 
$75  to  $80  per  ton,  at  which  prices  they  were  supposed  to  receive  a  gross  ton.  For 
the  next  few  years,  up  to  about  the  time  you  started,  the  consumers  were  paying  $62.50 
to  $75,  many  of  them  paying  $70  per  net  ton.  About  this  time  nearly  everyone 
stopped  putting  up  gross  tons  and  put  up  100  pounds  to  the  bag,  it  nearly  all  being 
of  Scotch  or  English  make. 

For  the  past  three  years  we  have  been  handling  the  Globe  shot  and  furnishing 
it  to  consumers  at  prices  ranging  from  $35  to  $60,  the  $35  size  being  mostly  for  hand 
polishing  and  turning,  and  was  formerly  sold  at  $45  to  $50.  The  general  price  for 
polishing  sizes  during  the  past  two  years  has  averaged  about  $60  per  net  ton,  but 
previous  to  your  starting  in  business  the  consumers  were  paying  $65  to  $75  per  ton 
for  polishing  sizes,  and  on  the  sawing  and  turning  sizes  the  prices  for  the  past  three 
years  have  been  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton  less  than  for  the  foreign  material  previous 
to  your  going  in  business.  We  can  give  you  particulars  as  to  the  price  of  each  size 
five  to  seven  years  ago  and  for  the  past  three  years  if  desired,  but  summing  up  the 
whole  thing  we  would  say  that  prices  have  been  on  the  average  of  nearly  $15  per 
ton  less  since  you  started  in  business  and  came  in  competition  with  the  foreign  makes. 

Hoping  this  information  may  be  useful  to  you,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

DEMING  HARDWARE  Co. 


GLOBE  STEEL  Co.,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  REFERRING  TO  SCHEDULE  C,  METALS  AND 
MANUFACTURES  OF,  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1909,  PARAGRAPH  133. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

GENTLEMEN:  We  desire  to  place  before  you  this  statement  of  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture of  iron  shot,  steel  shot,  iron  grit,  diamond  grit,  and  other  abrasives  made  from 
iron  or  steel. 

Chilled  iron  shot. — This  chilled  iron  shot  is  designated  as  iron  shot,  steel  shot,  iron 
grit,  steel  grit,  diamond  grit,  or  sand  made  from  iron  or  steel. 

How  made. — The  metal  is  heated  to  a  fluid  state  in  a  cupola,  then  run  to  a  large  vat 
of  water,  where  it  is  sprayed  by  a  steam  jet  which  causes  the  hot  metal  to  be  broken  up 
into  small  spherical  drops.  These  drops  solidify  upon  striking  the  water,  making  the 
shot  known  by  the  different  names  as  designated  above. 

In  making  this  shot  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  special  pig  iron,  of  high  silicon  and  low 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  content,  and  selected  scrap  iron.  Thie  pig  is  much  more 
expensive  than  ordinary  foundry  pig  iron.  The  scrap  is  bought  at  a  premium  because 
it  must  be  picked  from  the  inferior  scraps,  which  is  of  not  much  value  to  the  scrap 
dealer.  This  scrap  costs  us  more  than  pig  iron.  The  shot  is  made  from  a  mixture  of 
about  two-thirds  of  scrap  and  one-third  of  pig  iron. 

Uses. — This  material  is  used  for  grinding  down  rough  surfaces  of  granite,  marble, 
and  other  stones;  for  sawing  granite,  marble,  and  other  stones;  for  sand-blasting 
castings;  and  for  any  other  purposes  where  an  abrasive  is  required. 

Number  of  plants. — There  are  in  these  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  three 
plants  making  iron  and  steel  abrasives.  One  at  Calais,  Me.;  one  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
and  one,  the  Globe  Steel  Co.,  at  Mansfield,  Ohio.  The  ones  at  Calais,  Me.,  and  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  make  iron  shot,  and  the  one  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  makes  both  iron  and  steel 
abrasives. 

When  this  plant  started. — The  Globe  Steel  Co.  commenced  the  manufacture  of  iron 
abrasives  on  June  10,  1908. 

Cost  to  produce  10  tons  of  shot: 

Labor : $47.17 

Fuel 10.  32 

Coke 25.  30 

Brick,  limestone,  sand,  etc 5.  00 

87.79 
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Cost  to  produce  It)  tons  of  shotr— Continued. 

Ten  per  cent  depreciation  of  plant  per  week $50.  00 

Six  per  cent  interest  on  $30,000  investment  per  week 36.  00 

Insurance  and  taxes. . .    , 10.  06 


96.06 
As  we  make  30  tons  of  shot  per  week  this  sum,  $96.06  becomes  $32.02  for  10 

tons  of  shot...  32.  02 


Total  cost  to  produce  10  tons 119.  81 

Cost  to  produce  1  ton  of  shot. — The  cost  to  produce  1  ton  of  shot  would  therefore  be 
one-tenth  of  the  above  amount,  making  $11.98. 

Additional  items  of  expense  per  ton: 

Cost  of  production  from  above $11.  98 

Burlap  bags... 1.  68 

Pig  and  scrap  iron 15.  06 

Freight  to  New  England  States 6.80 

35.52 

The  New  England  States  are  the  principal  market  for  shot. 

Cost  20  per  cent  to  market  the  shot. — We  find  that  it  costs  us  20  per  cent  to  our  produc- 
tion cost  to  market  the  goods  and  to  pay  the  overhead  expenses,  making  the  total  cost 
per  ton: 

Cost  as  given  above $35.  52 

20  per  cent  to  market 7. 10 

Total 42.62 

Cost  of  ton  of  shot. — From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  1  ton  of  shot  will  cost  $42.62  to 
produce  and  market. 

Sizes  produced.— The  Globe  Steel  Co.  makes  16  sizes  of  shot.  The  size  depends  upon 
the  mesh  sieve  through  which  the  shot  passes  when  being  sorted. 

We  manufacture  the  following  sizes:  0, 1, 2, 2^,  3c,  3, 3J,  3-3£,  4, 4£,  5, 5J,  6,  7, 8,  and 
dust. 

But  four  salable  sizes. — Sizes  3c,  3, 3J,  and  4  are  what  we  call "  standard"  sizes,  because 
these  four  sizes  are  the  ones  for  which  there  is  a  market.  The  other  twelve  sizes  are 
called  "off"  sizes,  because  there  is  very  little  market  for  them,  and  therefore  they 
must  be  sold  at  a  loss  in  order  to  dispose  of  them  at  all.  Some  of  these  "off"  sizes  are 
sold  for  as  low  as  $5  per  ton,  and  the  highest  price  received  for  any  of  them  is  $41  per 
ton.  The  average  price  received  for  these  "off"  sizes  is  therefore  $28.  This  makes 
an  average  loss  of  $14.62  per  ton,  that  we  sustain  on  these  "off"  sizes.  The  "off"  sizes 
comprise  about  two-thirds  of  our  entire  output. 

Cost  of  foreign  shot. — Foreign  shot  is  graded  in  the  same  manner  and  the  sizes  are 
similar  to  our  grading.  The  latest  quotations  on  foreign  shot  which  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  are: 


Size  shot. 

Cost 
abroad. 

At  $4.85 
per 
pound 
sterling. 

Plusl 
cent  per 
pound 
duty  at 
present. 

Plus 
$2.50 
ocean 
freight. 

1  2,and2|              

£.  ».   d. 
5  12    6 

$27.25 

$47.25 

$49.75 

3                      

576 

26.25 

46.25 

48.75 

3  3i  3?  and  4                        

6  10    0 

31.50 

51.50 

54.00 

4f  and  5        .           

5  12    6 

27.25 

47.25 

49.75 

5J  and  53                                                              

4  00    0 

19.40 

39.40 

41.90 

6,  7,  and  8        

2  15    0 

13.30 

33.30 

35.80 

The  average  cost  of  foreign  shot  delivered  to  American  ports, is,  from  the  above, 
$46.04  per  net  ton,  after  the  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  ocean  freight  of 
$2.50  has  been  paid.  To  substantiate  the  above  prices,  we  beg  to  refer  you  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Nathan  C.  Harrison,  the  largest  importer  of  this  material  in  the  United 
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States.  As  given  before  General  Appraiser  Sharrets,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  November  9, 
1910,  page  6: 

Question.  The  invoice  cost  to  you? 

Answer.  We  pay  £1  17s.  for  the  finer  material;  that  is,  the  iron  sand  sizes,  and 
£5  19s.  for  the  coarser  sizes. 

Again,  Mr.  Harrison,  on  March  1,  1911,  testified  at  Boston,  Mass.,  before  General 
Appraiser  Waite : 

From  about  nine  to  thirty  dollars  a  ton. 

From  this  testimony  of  the  largest  importer  of  material  we  find  that  the  average  cost 
of  foreign  shot  is  $19.50.  Adding  in  the  $22.50,  the  duty  and  ocean  freight,  to  this, 
gives  the  cost  to  the  foreign  shot  delivered  to  American  ports  of  $42.  This  makes  the 
cost  of  foreign  shot  $0.62  less  than  the  cost  of  production  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

Duty  needed. — Under  the  Dingley  bill  we  had  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We, 
however,  discovered  shortly  after  starting  that  we  could  not  make  a  profit  while 
competing  against  this  low  duty.  Then,  the  present  law  granted  us  a  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound  specific,  which  permitted  us  to  keep  our  plant  running.  When  we  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  shot,  on  June  10,  1908,  the  foreign  shot  was  selling  in  the 
New  England  States,  the  market  for  shot,  at  from  $72  to  $75  per  ton,  delivered  to  the 
consumer  (when  the  duty  was  45  per  cent  ad  valorem).  When  we  entered  the  selling 
price  dropped  to  $60  per  ton  and  lower,  delivered  to  users,  in  spite  of  the  new  duty  of 
1  cent  per  pound  specific. 

Therefore  the  consumers  are  paying  less  to-day  for  shot  than  they  were  formerly 
under  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  shows  the  large  profit  made  by  the 
foreign  manufacturers.  (We  have  bills,  invoices,  etc.,  showing  the  above  facts.) 

We  are  not  asking  for  protection  on  an  inferior  quality  of  goods,  as  we  can  prove  by 
numerous  letters  from  our  customers  in  which  they  highly  recommend  our  shot.  Also 
the  fact  that  we  sold  over  1,500  tons  of  shot  last  year  as  compared  with  1,031  tons  of 
foreign  shot  entered  for  duty  in  one  year  shows  that  our  shot  has  the  merit. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  can  procure  unskilled  labor  for  from  80  to  85  cents  per  day, 
whereas  we  have  trouble  in  obtaining  this  class  of  labor  for  $1.80  per  day.  Mr.  Harrison 
made  the  sworn  statement  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  November  9,  1910,  before  General 
Appraiser  Sharretts: 

Question.  What  kind  of  labor  do  you  employ  in  that  process? 

Answer.  Unskilled  labor  entirely. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  the  entire  world  for  his  market,  whereas  we  have  but 
the  United  States  for  our  market.  The  foreign  manufacturer  can,  because  of  the 
diversified  market,  dispose  of  all  sizes,  both  "standard"  and  "off"  sizes. 

One  of  the  largest  makers  of  shot  abroad  is  a  syndicate,  known  as  the  Aberdeen  Grit 
Co.,  composed  of  users  of  shot,  who  very  likely  get  their  shot  at  cost,  and  who  realize 
a  profit  on  all  goods  shipped  to  America,  which  goods  are  sizes  which  they  do  not  use 
themselves,  thus  using  the  United  States  for  a  sort  of  dumping  ground  for  their  sur- 
plus sizes. 

Specific  duty  needed. — We  feel  that  a  specific  and  not  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  required, 
as  the  material  is  all  bought  and  sold  by  weight.  The  cost  of  shot  does  not  depend 
upon  the  workmanship,  as  it  does  on  almost  all  commodities.  In  the  case  of  almost 
all  ai  tides  the  cost  depends  upon  the  work  in  making  the  object  and  not  upon  the 
weight  of  the  material  from  which  it  is  made.  Two  articles  of  the  same  weight  may 
have  widely  different  costs  of  production,  due  to  the  work  put  upon  their  manufac- 
ture, and  so  a  specific  duty  on  the  weight  of  such  articles  would  be  amiss.  Likewise 
an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  shot,  which  is  sold  entirely  by  weight,  would  be  wrong. 

In  the  "Iron  Sand"  case  hearing  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  September  28,  1911,  before 
General  Appraiser  Waite,  on  page  6  and  the  following  pages,  two  examiners  at  the 
port  of  Boston  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  $9  and  the  $30  sizes  of  shot.  In 
fact,  on  page  13  of  this  testimony  Examiner  Wallace  W.  Hirtle  did  not  know  whether  a 
No.  6  shot  was  coarse  or  fine.  He  thought  that  this  size  was  large  shot,  whereas  the 
size  was  very  fine.  The  different  sizes  of  shot  are  very  nearly  alike,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  person  not  fully  experienced  to  differentiate  between  the  sizes.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  duty  be  a  specific  one  of  so  much  per  pound  and  not  an 
ad  valorem  duty. 

This  is  necessary  both  as  a  protection  to  the  Government  and  to  the  American 
manufacturers. 

\V«>  therefore  earnestly  ask  that  the  clause  be  inserted  as  follows:  "Shot,  grit  or 
sand,  in  any  form,  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  anv  other  metal,  1  cent  per  pound." 
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THE  GLOBE  STEEL  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  January  6,  1912. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HONORABLE  SIRS:  We  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  be  heard  by  your  committee. 
We  will  be  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity. 

We  are  sole  manufacturers  in  this  country  of  iron  sand,  shot,  or  grit,  which  product 
is  covered  by  paragraph  133  of  the  tariff  act  of  August,  1909. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  more  pertinent  facts  showing 
the  necessity  of  protection  for  this  industry. 

We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  shot  in  these  United  States.  There  have 
been  three  other  companies  manufacturing  this  product  in  this  country,  but  all  are 
now  out  of  business,  due  to  their  inability  to  compete  with  the  cheaply  made  foreign 
product. 

This  product  has  cost  the  consumer  less  since  we  entered  the  market  than  ever 
before. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  of  this  material  work  under  a  trade  agreement.  One 
importer  of  this  material  in  this  country  is  sole  agent  for  practically  all  the  foreign 
shot  sold  in  this  market,  which  would  give  this  importer  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
shot  business  of  the  United  States  if  we  were  forced  out  of  business. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  shot  used  in  this  country  is  imported.  Under  the 
present  rate  of  duty  our  Government  received  $23,875.04  in  duties  on  this  material 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.  The  Underwood  bill  of  last  spring  proposed  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Such  a  rate  would  produce  a  duty  of  $6,639  on  the 
importations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.  If  this  rate  was  made  a  law  our  com- 
pany would  be  forced  out  of  business  and  the  entire  shot  consumed  in  this  country 
would  be  imported;  but  even  then  the  Government  would  receive  less  than  $20,000 
duty,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  be  higher  than  it  ia  now  because  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  importer. 

During  the  year  just  ended  our  company  made  $1.29  per  ton  on  the  entire  product 
sold.  This  is  less  than  9  per  cent  return  for  money  invested,  which  is  a  very  small 
return,  considering  the  hazards  with  which  manufacturers  must  contend. 

The  data  of  importations  into  this  country,  as  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  show  that  there  was  1,193^ 
tons  of  phot  imported,  which  is  a  gain  of  321,775  pounds  over  the  preceding  year, 
with  an  increase  of  duty  paid  of  $3,217.75.  This  increase  of  about  15£  per  cent  shows 
that  the  present  duty  is  no  barrier  to  the  importer. 

Therefore,  we  earnestly  ask  that  paragraph  133  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  be  inserted 
in  the  new  bill  as  follows:  "Shot,  grit,  or  sand  in  any  form,  made  of  iron,  steel,  or 
any  other  metal,  1  cent  per  pound." 

We  will  present  proofs  of  all  the  above  statements  when  we  are  heard  by  your 
committee. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  J.  GALLAGHER,  OF  QUINCY,  MASS. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  want  to  address  your  committee  to  the  subject 
of  chilled  iron,  paragraph  133  of  schedule  C,  which  has  to  do  with 
chilled  iron,  grit,  shot,  and  sand. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  AVhom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  represent  myself.  I  sell  this  iron.  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  Quincy  Granite  Polishers'  Association,  of  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  read  this  letter.  This  is  a  letter  from  the 
Quincy  Granite  Polishers'  Association,  of  Quincy,  Mass.  As  I  said, 
I  appear  for  myself,  because  I  seh1  this  imported  shot  and  grit. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  are  not  a  manuf  acturer,  but  an  importer  I 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  not  an  importer  either;  I  simply  sell  it.  I 
get  it  from  the  importer  and  sell  it.  I  will  read  this  letter: 

QUINCY,  MASS.,  January  6,  1913. 
COMMITTEE  otf  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Quincy  Granite  Polishers'  Association, 
held  at  their  rooms  January  6,  1912,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  instruct  the  secretary 
to  write  to  your  honorable  body  the  following  letter: 

We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  present  high  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound 
made  on  chilled  iron  coming  into  this  country. 

Chilled  iron  is  a  very  crude  article.  We  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  sand.  We  are 
obliged  to  buy  considerable  of  this  imported  iron  because  we  are  unable  to  secure 
sufficient  amount  of  the  required  size  of  domestic  manufacture. 

We  believe  that  the  duty  on  this  iron  should  be  abolished. 

The  volume  of  the  granite  business  is  very  large  as  compared  with  the  volume  of 
the  chilled-iron  business. 

In  the  granite  business  of  this  country  there  are  employed  many  thousands  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  workmen,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  producing 
finished  granite  is  labor. 

The  volume  of  the  chilled-iron  business  is  very  small,  and  there  are  only  a  few  men 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chilled  iron  in  the  United  States. 

We  consider  that  the  facts  in  this  case  should  warrant  admitting  chilled  iron  free 
of  duty. 

It  was  also  unanimously  voted  to  send  this  letter  by  Mr.  John  J.  Gallagher,  and  he 
is  authorized  to  act  as  our  representative  and  instructed  to  do  all  he  can  in  his  power 
to  have  this  duty  removed  or  reduced. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  FARQUHARSON,  Secretary. 

ANDREW  MILNE,  President. 

That  is  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  me  with  the  polishers' 
association. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  little  from  my  brief.  I  understand  of  course 
that  this  item  of  ours  is  really  a  very  small  affair  in  a  way.  However, 
we  have  always  paid  a  very  high  duty. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Will  you  please  state  again  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  the  paragraph  that  you  are  speaking  to. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  133,  which  has  to  do  with  chuled  iron,  shot,  sand, 
and  so  forth.  As  I  say,  we  have  always  paid  a  very  high  duty  on 
this,  and  I  think  the  reason  is  because  nobody  has  ever  appeared  to 
tell  the  true  state  of  facts  hi  our  case.  We  recommend  that  the 
phraseology  of  this  paragraph  read  as  follows: 

Grit,  shot,  and  sand,  made  of  iron  and  steel,  that  can  be  used  as  abrasives,  free. 

To  support  the  above  recommendation,  attention  is  respectfully 
called  to  those  facts.  Chilled  iron  is  manufactured  by  melting  scrap 
metals,  and  when  coming  from  the  furnace  it  is  blown  by  a  jet  of 
steam  or  blast,  and  dropped  into  water  tanks.  This  manufacturing 
process  is  very  simple,  and  you  can  readily  understand  that  it  requires 
but  very  little  labor,  because  the  molten  metal  does  not  have  to  be 
handled  in  any  way,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  bars,  rods,  castings, 
and  so  forth.  Chilled  iron  is  therefore  a  very  crude  article.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  more  labor  involved  in  its  manufacture  than  there  is  in 
producing  pig  iron. 

Chilled  iron  is  made  in  the  United  States  by  only  one  concern,  the 
Globe  Steel  Co.,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  They  emplov  less  than  six 
workmen.  American  labor  can  very  well  afford  to  lose  any  protec- 
tion they  receive  from  this  duty  when  there  are  only  six  men  employed 
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in  the  United  States.  Now,  this  duty  on  chilled  iron  is  fine  for  the 
Globe  Steel  Co.,  but  let  me  point  out  now  it  works  for  all  the  granite 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  employing  thousands  of  skilled 
workmen,  all  paying  tribute  to  this  small  company.  There  is  one 
polishing  mill  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  that  will  use  about  eight  tons  of 
chilled  iron  per  month.  They  do  a  total  business  of  about  $60,000. 
a  year.  You  will  see  that  they  pay  an  indirect  tax  of  $160  per  month, 
or  $1,920  per  year.  That  is  a  very  large  tax  to  collect  from  one  con- 
cern. In  fact,  from  that  one  concern  we  collect  almost  enough 
money — that  is,  the  amount  collected  will  be  almost  enough — to 
make  up  the  entire  pay  roll  for  the  men  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  iron  in  the  whole  United  States. 

The  granite  polishers  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  use  about  50  tons  of  chilled 
iron  per  month.  They  pay  an  indirect  tax  of  about  $1,000  a  month. 
All  this  is  done  for  the  protection  of  these  very  few  men.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  one  article  in  the  whole  tariff  schedule  that  has  as  little 
defense1  as  chilled  iron.  I  often  wonder  what  a  defender  of  this  duty 
could  say  in  its  favor.  It  would  indeed  be  a  clever  man  that  would 
be  able  to  show  a  j  ust  reason  why  a  revenue  of  $1 ,000  a  month  collected 
from  the  granite  manufacturers  of  Quincy,  who  employ  thousands  of 
skilled  workmen  and  are  obliged  to  market  their  wares  in  competition 
with  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Globe  Steel  Co.,  that 
employs  very  few  men.  1  also  believe  that  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  can 
manufacture  chilled  iron  and  make  a  reasonable  profit  without  any 
protection. 

I  have  already  submitted  a  brief,  and  with  it  I  have  submitted 
some  receipted  bills  showing  where  they  sell  this  iron  now  and  where 
they  can  sell  it  at  a  very  low  figure  if  tney  wish. 

On  August  1,  1912,  the  Quincy  Column  Turning  Co.  accepted  an 
offer  from  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  to  purchase  iron  at  $35  a  ton,  at  very 
liberal  terms.  I  have  attached  the  delivery  slip  to  this  letter  show-' 
ing  that  they  bought  these  16f  tons  for  $35  a  ton  delivered  at  their 
works.  If  that  iron  was  to  be  imported  and  delivered  at  their 
works,  we  would  have  to  buy  it  at  about  $6  a  ton  over  there  in  order 
to  compete  with  that  price.  The  duty  would  be  $20,  the  freight  $6, 
and  the  handling  from  the  dock  in  Boston  to  the  works  at  Quincy 
would  be  $3.  That  would  be  an  item  of  $29,  which  would  bring  down 
the  cost  of  this  material  to  about  $6  over  there  without  allowing  any 
profit  for  the  importer.  We  would  have  to  get  it  over  there  for 
about  $6  a  ton. 

I  also  submitted  receipted  bills  dated  March  4,  showing  that 
Forbes,  Craig  Co.  purchased  100  bags  of  iron,  20  bags  to  the  ton,  or 
5  tons,  at  $50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Quincy,  Mass.  These  receipted  bills 
should  also  be  good  evidence  to  showT  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee were  misinformed  as  to  the  cost  of  making  chilled  iron  in  this 
country. 

I  understand  that  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  informed  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  when  the  Payne  Tariff  Act  was  being  prepared  that 
the  product  cost  them  $62.50  per  ton  to  manufacture  it.  These 
prices  on  the  receipted  bills  that  I  am  giving  you  are  the  prices  that 
the  goods  were  sold  for  delivered  at  the  works  in  Quincy,  Mass., 
where  there  is  a  freight  rate  of  some  $6  per  ton. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  this  wrong  statement  as  to  the  cost  was  very 
instrumental  in  securing  this  unjust  duty,  consequently  I  consider 
these  receipted  bills  very  important  evidence. 

In  the  Underwood  bill,  passed  by  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  second 
session,  paragraph  11,  it  was  proposed  to  assess  20  per  cent  duty  ad 
valorem  on  chilled  iron.  This  I  consider  too  high  a  duty,  and  as  a 
comparison  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  paragraph  12,  page  5,  of  the 
same  bill,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  assess  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  on  articles  mentioned  in  paragraph  12,  such  as  rivets,  screws, 
fence  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  or  other  shapes  of  steel.  Yet 
all  the  articles  mentioned  in  paragraph  12  would  require  more  labor 
and  are  not  so  crude  as  chilled  iron.  For  this  reason  I  contend  that 
chilled  iron  should  not  be  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  only  defense  that  this  duty  can  possibly 
have  is  for  raising  revenue.  If  you  figure  this  duty  from  most  any 
viewpoint — some  viewpoints  are  that  the  duty  shall  be  sufficient  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  American  labor  and  the 
cost  of  European  labor,  some  contend  that  there  should  also  be  a 
reasonable  profit  for  the  manufacturer  besides — but  even  figuring  it 
in  that  way  I  have  shown  by  these  figures  that  you  can  not  figure  it 
that  way  at  all  and  make  this  1  cent  per  pound  right.  In  fact  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  figured  up  that  way  and  make  up  the  20  per  cent 
duty  right.  Figuring  it  even  at  10  per  cent  it  would  make- 
Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  20  per  cent 
would  more  than  equalize  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Very  much  more.  In  fact,  I  contend  it  does  not 
cost  any  more.  Another  reason  they  have  given  for  a  protective 
tariff  is  to  build  up  industries  in  this  country-.  This  industry  is  one 
.where  there  are  about  five  or  six  mills  in  the  whole  civilized  world 
that  make  chilled  iron.  Those  five  or  six  mills  do  not  employ  alto- 
gether a  hundred  men.  I  say  a  hundred  men  because  I  want  to  be 
real  safe.  I  think  that  50  would  be  nearer  correct.  So  you  see  if  we 
were  to  get  all  of  this  chilled-iron  manufacturing  there  is  in  the  whole 
world,  we  would  only  make  work  for,  say,  at  a  safe  estimate,  100 
men;  but  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  get  it  all.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  putting  this  serious  handicap  on  the  granite  men. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  important  point  to  show  that  this  little  mill  doing 
a  business  of  $60,000  a  year  pays  an  indirect  tax  of  SI 60  a  month, 
this  one  mill  employs  a  great  many  more  workmen  than  this 
Globe  Steel  Co.  that  is  getting  this  very  high  protection.  I  am  just 
picking  out  that  one.  Of  course  every  granite  manufacturer  in  the 
whole  United  States  is  more  or  less  affected,  according  to  the  amount 
of  polishing  he  does.  This  material  is  used  as  an  abrasive.  This 
polishing  used  to  be  done  with  beach  sand.  This  is  consequently 
being  ground  up  all  the  time  [exhibiting  article  to  committee],  ancl 
has  got  to  be  gotten  out  very  cheaply.  It  must  be  gotten  up  as  a  low 
cost  article. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Does  that  compete  with  steel  wool  or  pumice  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
Mr.  Nathan  C.  Harrison  is  here.  He  intended  to  appear  before  this 
committee.  He  was  to  appear  yesterday,  but  it  looks  now  as  if  he 
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will  not  be  able  to  be  heard  to-day.  He  asked  me  to  file  his  brief 
with  the  committee. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Who  is  that  ? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  He  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Harrison  Supply  Co.,  at 
Boston. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  the  manufacturers  of  this  article  here? 

Mr.  XATHAN  C.  HARRISON.  I  am  a  brother  to  Harrison  Brothers, 
manufacturers  of  chilled  iron  at  Middlesborough,  England. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Harrison's  brother  is  here.  I  think  he  is 
interested  in  the  concern. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  it  the  manufacturers'  brief  that  you  desire  to  file 
now? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  He  files  this  brief  as  an  importer;  he  is  an  im- 
porter. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  is  the  manufacturer  of 
this  article  represented  here  to-day  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes;  he  is. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Is  the  Globe  Steel  Co.,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  the  only 
company  that  manufactures  this  material  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HULL.  Is  there  not  one  up  in  Maine  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  was  one  up  in  Maine,  the  Callis  Shot  Works, 
that  used  to  run  once  in  a  while.  They  brought  in  a  crew,  made  a 
blast,  and  manufactured  some  of  this  iron.  I  believe  now  that  plant 
has  burned  down,  and  they  have  gone  out  of  business. 

Paragraph  133  reads: 

Grit,  shot,  and  sand,  made  of  iron  and  steel,  that  can  be  used  only  as  abrasives,  1  cent 
per  pound. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  recommended  a  change  in  that.  That  can  be 
used  as  an  abrasive.  I  understand  now  there  is  a  suit  against  the 
Government  for  recovery  of  duties. 

Mr.  PALMER.  We  struck  the  word  "only"  out  in  the  bill  that  went 
to  the  House  last  year. 

Mr.  HULL.  Does  this  contemplate,  with  reference  to  any  other  simi- 
lar industry,  to  strike  out  the  word  "only"  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  have  been  selling  this  iron  for  20  years.  I  think 
the  amount  that  is  used  outside  of  abrasives  is  very  small — that  is, 
they  use  a  little  in  weight  scales  and  some  little  things.  It  is  a  matter 
of  opinion  whether  it  has  been  successfully  used  that  way. 

Mr.  HULL.  Does  this  compete  with  crushed-steel  products,  as  they 
call  them  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  They  do  make  a  crushed  shot  out  of  it.  They 
crush  it  up.  Some  of  the  sizes  are  large:  but  they  are  not  popular  for 
a  granite  polisher.  I  think  in  some  cases  they  are  crushed  up  to  use 
that  wav. 

Mr.  MILL.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Globe  Steel  Co.;  but 
I  read  over  the  brief  night  before  last,  as  I  have  been  trying  to  read 
most  of  the  briefs  that  are  submitted.  From  reading  that  brief  I  got 
a  very  different  impression  than  I  do  from  the  statement  you  have 
made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  their  brief  is  correct,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  process.  In  making  your  statement  have  you  not  ignored 
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the  fact  that  after  this  shot  and  sand  go  through  the  manufacturing 
process  they  have  to  be  sorted  very  carefully  in  order  to  have  them 
of  uniform  size  ?  What  use  would  an  abrasive  be  in  cutting  granite, 
or  polishing  granite,  if  the  shot  were  not  all  of  absolutely  uniform 
size? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  true,  of  course,  but  you  do  not  consider 
that  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  do  you,  to  sift  out  these  sizes  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  understand  how  it  can  be  done  mechanically,  of  course. 
But  is  it  not  true,  as  I  understood  from  the  brief,  relative  to  the 
different  grades  of  these  shot,  that  as  a  result  of  the  manufacturing 
process  about  one-third  of  them  are  absolutely  useless  and  sell  for 
almost  nothing  as  scrap,  so  that  there  is  almost  a  total  loss  on  a  third 
of  the  product?  If  I  remember  correctly,  is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  the  size  of  the 
iron  is  one  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  make  manufacturing  here 
successful. 

Mr.  HILL.  Then  it  is  not  a  simple  process,  such  as  you  indicate? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  exactly  as  I  said. 

Mr.  HILL.  Why  do  these  concerns  fail  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  many  times  it  is  because 
of  their  mismanagement,  and  I  think  this  case  is  one  of  mismanage- 
ment. 

Mr.  HILL.  They  did  not  fail  because  they  made  too  much  money  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Xo. 

Mr.  HILL.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  shot  and  sand  business  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  have  been  in  it  about  20  years. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  was  long  before  there  was  any  duty  on  it  ?  Did 
you  pay  more  or  less  before  the  duty  was  put  on  than  you  pay  now 
when  you  import  it  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to  explain— 

Mr.  HILL.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  paid  more  or  less 
before  the  duty  was  put  on  than  you  pay  now  when  it  is  a  dutiable 
article  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  will  explain  it,  if  you  will  give  me  a  chance. 
This  article  was  a  patented  article.  It  was  sold  here  at  a  tremendous 
price  back  when  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Then  it  is  much  cheaper  now  than  it  was  before  the  duty 
was  put  on  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  You  do  not  give  me  a  chance  to  answer.  You 
ask  me  a  question  and  do  not  let  me  answer  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  When  the  polishers  first  used  it,  they  paid  a  very 
high  price,  because  it  was  a  patented  article;  and  even  at  that  time  I 
can  remember  when  some  01  the  polishers  bought  some  iron  made  in 
Canada.  They  did  it  at  a  very  low  price,  and  the  patentee  was  able 
to  collect  from  them  quite  a  large  margin  of  difference. 

The  first  iron  that  I  ever  sold  was  sold  for  Mr.  Harrison's  brothers 
here,  some  19  years  ago,  and  I  am  quite  sure  there  was  a  duty  on  it 
then.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  we  paid  a  duty  on  it.  1  ou  say 
there  was  not  any;  I  say  there  was.  I  sold  that  iron  then  for  $80  a 
ton,  and  that  was  for  a  long  ton.  We  were  the  first  ones  to  reduce  the 
price  to  the  consumer.  At  that  time  we  reduced  the  price  something 
like  $40  a  ton  to  them. 
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Mr.  HILL.  How  did  you  reduce  the  price  $40  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  sold  it  at  $40  cheaper;  that  is  how  we  reduced 
that. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  paid  $80  and  you  sold  it  at  $40  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  say  that  at  all.  I  say  they  paid  $120 
and  we  sold  it  for  $80. 

Mr.  HILL.  For  $80  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Xow  you  say  you  are  buying  it  at  $35  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes;  $35. 

Mr.  HILL.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  cheaper  now  than  it  was 
years  ago  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  will  explain  that.  The  ton  we  sell  now  is  a 
short  ton.  At  that  time  we  were  selling  them  a  long  ton.  It  is  prac- 
tically the  same  now.  You  take  $35,  $20  for  duty,  and  about  $6.10 
for  freight — you  understand  we  deliver  this  right  at  the  shop  for  them. 

Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  What  grade  was  that 
which  you  bought  at  $35? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  did  not  buy  it.  It  was  bought  by  the  Quincy 
Column  &  Turning  Co. 

Mr.  HILL.  Do  you  know  what  the  rejected  portion  of  manufacture 
is  which  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  whole  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  know  the  rejected  portion,  but  I  have  a 
good  idea  of  what  the  popular  sizes  are,  and  what  are  the  unpopular 
sizes,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  ask  this  question:  Have  you  looked  at  the  im- 
portations to  see  what  is  the  unit  value  of  this  article  that  is  imported  ? 
Do  you  know  that  it  is  imported  into  the  United  States  at  a  cent  a 
pound  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Do  I  know  that  it  is  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  How  do  you  get  it,  then,  that  you  are  paying  $35  and  $40 
and  $50  a  ton  for  it  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  you.  I  want  to 
correct  that  answer. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Treasury  statistics  report  the  unit  value  of  the  article 
imported  is  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Do  you  mean  the  duty  is  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  No ;  the  unit  value  of  the  article  itself  is  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  have  been  a  good  many  mistakes  found 'in  the 
Treasury  report  apparently. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  1.4  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes,  thank  you;  1.4  cents  a  pound.  These  statistics  are 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  committee,  and  the  average 
unit  value  is  given  as  1.4  cents  a  pound.  That  would  be  $28  a  ton 
for  a  short  ton. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  comparatively  right.  That  agrees  pretty 
well  with  what  I  said  about  that. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  presume  that  the  article  was  imported  under  the 
clause  unenumerated  manufactured  articles,  probably  at  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  before  it  was  made  a  separate  and  specific  classification. 
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Mr.  KITCHEN.  Under  the  Dingley  Act  it  was  45  per  cent,  and  the 
Payne  Act  made  it  a  specific  at  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  HILL.  Do  you  not  think  the  prices  would  go  back  again  to 
$80  and  $120  a  ton  if  the  one  factory  in  this  country  was  discontinued  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No ;  I  do  not.  We  have  promised  the  customers 
and  I  think  they  will  get  it,  that  they  are  to  get  whatever  reduction 
we  get. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  a  minute,  or  the  granite  manu- 
facturers of  Massachusetts,  for  wanting  to  get  their  raw  material  and 
their  implements  as  cheap  as  they  can.  But  here  is  the  point: 
Would  not  they  pay  more  if  they  had  no  domestic  competition  and 
were  subject  solely  to  the  prices  fixed  only  by  the  three  or  four  or  five 
manufacturers  elsewhere  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  the  facts  do  not  show  that.  I  think  the 
fact  is  that  the  importers  who  sent  shot  into  this  country  were  the 
ones  that  reduced  the  prices. 

Mr.  HILL.  They  did  not  reduce  them  before  the  industry  was 
started  by  these  two  struggling  concerns  in  the  United  States,  who 
gave  them  domestic  competition,  and  one  of  which  has  failed.  The 
price  is  away  up  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  This  company  never  failed,  as  far  as  that  goes; 
their  shop  was  burned  up. 

Mr.  HILL.  Then  they  burned  up  and  it  was  not  restarted  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Well,  from  a  business  standpoint  they  failed.  So  the 
only  thing  now  that  tends  to  hold  down  this  price  is  the  continuance 
of  this  one  factory. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  and  I  also  think  that  these 
figures  show — the  selling  price  on  these  receipted  bills — that  this 
company  could  undersell  us  even  if  this  duty  were  entirely  removed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Why  did  not  the  foreigner  sell  it  less  years  ago,  before 
this  factory  started  ?  Why  did  he  get  a  price  twice  as  big  as  he  gets 
now,  when  the  factories  were  not  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  He  did  not.     There  is  not  anything  to  show  he  did. 

Mr.  HILL.  He  charged  $120  a  ton. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  You  did  not  hear  me.  I  say  that  that  price  of 
$120  a  ton  was  charged  by  the  American  manufacturer  and  that  we 
came  in  here  and  sold  shot  $40  a  ton  cheaper. 

Mr.  HELL.  All  right. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  that  that  was  a  pretty  good  cut  for  a 
starter. 

Mr.  HILL.  Now,  you  have  cut  the  same  thing  down  from  $80 
to  $35? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No;  that  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thought  you  stated  it  was  down  to  $35. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  This  $80  a  ton  is  the  imported  price  with  the 
duty  and  things  all  paid  on  it.  We  have  to  pay  those  duties. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes;  but  that  is  only  a  cent  a  pound.  That  would  make 
it  $60  against  $35. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Then  we  have  the  freight,  and  so  forth,  to 
figure  up. 

Mr.  HILL.  Well,  the  price  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  was  charged 
for  the  imported  article  before  this  factory  started. 
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-  Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No;  that  is  not  right;  you  are  wrong  right  there; 
it  is  not  higher. 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  course  you  have  no  interest  in  the  manufacture, 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  is, 
and  I  do  not  care,  but  as  a  dealer  in  this  product  don't  you  think  it 
wise  to  maintain  some  domestic  competition  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  As  I  say,  you  can  figure  this  out  any  way  you  want 
to,  but  I  can  not  see  if  you  put  on  this  duty  because  it  protects  Ameri- 
can labor,  or  you  talk  about  putting  it  on  to  protect  some  special 
privilege,  to  protect  a  few  men  and  allow  them  to  get  some  money 
from  it,  or  that  you  are  putting  it  on  as  a  favor  to  American  labor,  I 
do  not  see  where  your  argument  comes  in.     You  may  say  I  am  self- 
ish in  the  matter,  that  I  am  selling  for  the  importer  and  want  to 
fet  it  down,  but  looking  at  it  from  any  side  you  want  to  that  is  fair 
can  not  see  why  that  duty  ought  to  be  on  there. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  object  to  even  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  say  it  is  too  high.  That  would  figure  out  at 
Quincy,  on  the  sizes  popular  there,  about  $7  a  ton.  I  say  that  is 
too  high.  Then  one  concern,  the  Empire  Polishing  Co.,  would  be 
paying  about  $56  a  month  for  protecting  this  company,  or  $672  a 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  Dingley  bill  this  shot  was  hi  the  basket 
clause,  and  paid  a  45  per  cent  duty.     I  notice  that  when  they  put- 
the  tax  of  1  cent  on  it,  that  it  raised  the  average  rate  of  duty  about 
75  per  cent  or  72  per  cent,  varying  between  72  and  75  per  cent. 
That  has  been  the  effect  in  the  importations  by  that  raise. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  They  have  decreased  some,  but  not  a  great  deal, 
because  these  men  still  have  to  buy  this  stuff.  It  has  decreased 
somewhat.  It  simply  makes  it  a  little  bit  harder  for  the  granite  men. 

Mr.  N.  C.  HARRISON.  If  I  could  be  allowed  to  explain,  I  could 
help  him  a  great  deal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  can  have  but  one  witness  testify  at  one  time. 

Mr.  N.  C.  HARRISON.  I  am  going  to  give  up  my  time,  because  I 
know  your  time  is  valuable.  I  thought  we  could  combine  both 
of  the  statements  and  take  up  less  time.  They  have  reference  to 
the  same  paragraph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  can  not  do  that.  We  can  not  hear  you  out 
of  your  place,  because  it  would  not  be  fair  to  other  witnesses  who 
are  on  the  list. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  it  would  be 
in  order  for  me  to  file  Mr.  Harrison's  briefs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes,  if  you  desire.  The  briefs  may  be  filed  and 
be  printed  in  the  record  following  your  statement  instead  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison appearing  later. 

Mr.  N.  C.  HARRISON.  Yes;  I  think  it  only  fair  that  that  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  what  the  rate  of  duty 
was  under  the  Dingley  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  was  in  the  basket  clause. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  that  the  rate  was  increased  because  of  the  specific 
put  on  it  at  a  cent  a  pound. 

Have  you  increased  your  operations  since  the  Payne  tariff  bill  was 
passed  on  shot  and  sand  ? 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  the  same  quality? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  have  raised  your  prices  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Have  you  not  sent  out  circulars  stating  the  price  would 
not  be  advanced,  notwithstanding  the  duty  was  increased? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  sent  out  circulars  saying  that 
it  would  be  increased,  as  I  think  you  will  find  from  any  of  my  cus- 
tomers who  have  them,  if  you  want  to  find  that. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  care  a  straw  about  finding  it.  I  simply  want  to 
know  what  the  duty,  the  specific  duty,  was  in  the  Payne  tariff. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Did  you  buy  any  of  this  product  from  the  Globe 
Steel  Co.  of  Mansfield  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  never  have  bought  any  from  them  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  You  are  importing  articles  under  this  paragraph,  I 
understand  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  located  at  Quincy. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Are  you  importing? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Are  you  manufacturing,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  I  do  not  import  or  manufacture,  either.  I 
sell  for  the  importer. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  This  stuff  you  sell  for  the  importer  under  this  para- 
graph, is  it  such  articles  (I  will  give  you  the  language  of  the  law)  that 
can  be  used  only  as  an  abrasive? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No;  it  can  be  used  for  other  things  than  abra- 
sives, although  the  use  is  very  small  outside  of  abrasives. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  But  it  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  for  abra- 
sives ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Do  you  know  that  the  importer  for  whom  you  are 
selling  is  protesting  on  every  invoice  that  he  gets  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes;  I  explained  that. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  And  he  expects  to  recover  back  those  duties  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  he  is  trying  to;  I  do  not  know  that  he 
expects  to. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  He  hopes  to  get  them  back  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  guess  the  hope  is  not  very  strong. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  His  hope  is  not  so  strong  that  he  makes  any  difference 
in  the  price  on  account  of  it. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  agree  to  give  a  man  back,  on 
a  case  that  has  been  established  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Never  mind   how   hard   it  is,    but   just   answer   the 

Siestion.  It  will  not  take  a  second  for  you  to  answer  yes  or  no. 
is  hope  is  not  so  strong  that  he  makes  any  reduction  to  the  buyer  ? 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No. 
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Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  there  any  combination  between  the  English  and 
German  manufacturers  that  you  know  of  with  regard  to  this  product — 
these  five  or  six  concerns  that  you  speak  of  hi  the  world  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  is  no  combination  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  HILL.  Would  you  be  apt  to  know  it  if  there  was  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  I  would.  There  may  have  been.  There 
is  a  concern  in  Middlesboro,  England. 

Mr.  HILL.  What  is  the  name  of  that  firm? 

•Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Harrison  Bros.;  and  there  are  two  concerns  in 
Scotland. 

Mr.  HILL.  What  are  the  names  of  the  firms  in  Scotland  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  Aberdeen  Grit  Co.  and  William  MacGregor. 

Mr.  HILL.  Are  you  the  agent  for  MacGregor  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  sell  his  shot;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  there  any  combination  between  him  and  the  German 
concerns  that  you  would  be  apt  to  know  of,  that  controls  this  product  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Of  course,  they  may  have  some  agreement  that 
I  do  not  know  anything  about.  I  do  nbt  think  they  have. 

Mr.  HILL.  If  tnis  one  factory  were  entirely  wiped  out,  you  would 
absolutely  control  the  importation  of  this  article  into  the  United 
States,  under  your  agreement  with  the  firm  in  Scotland,  whose  name 
I  do  not  recall ;  is  that  the  size  of  it  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  size  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  HILL.  Ah1  right. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  GALLAGHER. 

QUINCY,  MASS.,  January  17, 191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  have  read  with  much  care  the  brief  and  testimony  of  Edward  K. 
Bacon,  and  the  brief  and  testimony  of  W.  L.  Kann.  All  this  testimony  and  these 
briefs  with  all  the  figures  and  statements  must  be  very  confusing  to  your  committee. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  many  of  the  statements  are  not  correct,  and 
many  of  the  figures  are  not  correct.  However,  I  think  to  continue  further  with  this 
long  correspondence  only  tends  to  confuse. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  simple  facts. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  much  about  tariff  law,  but  I  think  that  this  law  should 
be  made  for  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing  shot.  The  manufactur- 
ing of  chilled  iron  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  in  no  way  different;  they  use  the  same 
simple  process  of  manufacturing.  They  all  have  the  markets  of  the  world  in  which 
to  sell  their  product.  They  all  have  the  popular  and  unpopular  sizes.  The  popular 
sizes  in  every  country  are  tne  medium  sizes,  and  the  unpopular  sizes  in  every  country 
are  the  very  coarse  and  the  very  fine  sizes. 

My  customers  must  get  the  sizes  they  want,  and  they  must  get  them  wherever  they 
can.  If  they  were  to  depend  on  domestic  shot  their  mills  would  be  shut  down  more 
than  half  of  the  time.  The  size  that  is  used  for  grinding  down  granite  is  the  medium 
popular  size,  and  this  same  size  is  popular  in  Scotland,  and,  in  fact,  every  place  where 
they  do  granite  polishing.  The  manufacturers  both  here  and  abroad  have  exactly 
the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

The  following  is  a  copy  from  my  books  that  will  show  about  the  amount  of  iron  sand 
my  customers  buy  from  me.  The  iron  sand  that  I  sell  them  is  all  imported.  They 
also  buy  considerable  of  the  domestic  shot. 

W.  J.  McLeod  &  Co.,  Vernon  Street,  Quincy,  Mass.,  did  a  total  business  of  $36,000 
during  the  year  1912,  and  they  used  52$  tons  of  imported  chilled  iron,  and  paid  an 
indirect  tax  on  this  chilled  iron  of  $1,050.  Eagle  Polishing  Co.,  Intervale  Street, 
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Quincy,  Mass.,  did  a  total  business  of  $38,000  during  the  year  1912,  and  they  used 
55  tons  of  imported  chilled  iron,  and  paid  an  indirect  tax  of  $1,100.  Lincoln  Polish- 
ing Co.,  Intervale  Street,  Quincy,  Mass.,  did  a  total  business  of  $31,000  during  the 
year  1912,  and  they  used  32  tons  of  imported  chilled  iron,  and  paid  an  indirect  tax  of 
$640. 

The  above  firms  are  about  the  average  size  polishing  shops  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  and 
the  other  granite  centers  in  the  United  States.  They  are  all  affected  by  this  tax  on 
chilled  iron. 

The  proprietors  of  the  granite  polishing  mills  are  hard  working  men;  most  of  them 
put  on  their  overalls  and  go  into  the  shops  and  work  side  by  side  with  their  men. 

I  do  not  select  these  firms  for  any  particular  reason  except  to  show  the  amount  of 
indirect  tax  paid  by  them  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  business  they  do  per  year. 

I  am  sure  that  the  above  firms  are  a  fair  example  of  how  all  the  granite  polishing 
firms  in  this  country  are  affected. 

Please  note  carefully  the  amount  of  business  these  granite  firms  do  and  the  amount 
of  indirect  tax  they  are  obliged  to  pay. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  chilled 
iron  in  this  country,  and  I  think  the  fact  has  been  substantially  established  that  they 
only  employ  six  workmen. 

Now,  are  you  going  to  recommend  a  law  that  will  continue  to  collect  this  indirect 
tax  from  the  granite  polishers  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  these  six  workmen? 

These  facts  must  stand  out  prominently  before  your  committee,  and  I  contend  that 
this  paragraph  133,  Schedule  C,  has  no  defense. 

In  the  granite  business  they  also  use  chilled  iron  (coarse  sizes)  for  sawing.  There 
is  less  demand  for  the  coarse  size.  Consequently  it  can  be  purchased  here  and  abroad 
cheaper.  We  do  not  wish  to  pay  the  same  duty  011  the  cheap  sizes  as  we  do  on  the 
more  expensive  sizes,  consequently  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  only  fair  duty.  It  is 
very  easy  to  distinguish  the  sizes.  A  child  can  tell  them  apart,  and  I  know  from  my 
19  years'  experience  that  the  customhouse  appraisers  have  had  no  difficulty  on  this 
account. 

The  above  statement  will  put  these  facts  before  you  just  as  they  are. 

I  understand  that  your  position  is  very  difficult.  I  earnestly  wish  to  assist  you. 
My  chilled  iron  business  has  continued  about  the  same  volume  whether  the  duty  has 
been  high  or  low,  consequently  I  am  not  much  affected  personally. 

I  have  promised  to  give  my  customers  whatever  reduction  we  are  able  to  obtain, 
and  my  customers  have  confidence  enough  in  me  to  feel  sure  that  they  will  get  it. 
The  letter  sent  to  your  committee  from  the  Quincy  Polishers  Association  will  show 
their  confidence  in  me.  I  sell  imported  chilled  iron  to  every  granite-polishing  mill 
in  Quincy,  Mass.,  without  one  exception. 

A  reduction  in  this  duty  will  mean  a  relief  from  this  unjust  tax  and  will  amount  to 
a  considerable  saving  in  the  operating  cost,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  lifting  of  this 
burden  will  be  much  appreciated  by  these  hard-working  men  who  have  carried  the 
burden  far  too  long. 

I  will  say  in  closing,  put  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  this  chilled  iron  or 

iron  sand.    This  amount  will  much  more  than  make  up  the  difference  that  there  might 

be  between  the  cost  of  manufacturing  here  and  abroad,  and  as  a  10  per  cent  duty  will 

be  so  much  fairer  than  anything  they  have  had  before  the  granite  trade  will  be  satisfied. 

Very  sincerely,  youre, 

JOHN  J.  GALLAGHER. 


QUINCY  MASS.,  January  24,  19 IS. 

Subject:  Duty  on  chilled  iron  or  iron  sand,  Schedule  C,  paragraph  133. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Hoiise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  DEAR  MR.  UNDERWOOD:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some  statements  and 
figures  in  the  testimony  of  W.  L.  Kann,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co. 
(Ltd.).  His  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  one  ton  of  crushed  shot  are  ridiculous — 
such  items  as  administration  expenses,  $4.50  per  ton;  6  per  cent  on  $10,000  invest- 
ment, $2.75  per  ton;  engineer,  $1.50  per  ton. 

Mr.  Kann  has  stated  that  he  does  not  make  this  chilled  iron,  and  is  only  interested 
indirectly.  Most  of  his  argument  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  chilled-iron  business. 

I  inclose  a  card  from  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co.  (Ltd . ) .  On  this  card  are  shown 
samples  of  the  various  sizes  of  crushed  steel  with  prices.  Please  note  that  the  cheapest 
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price  that  they  sell  their  material  for  is  $150  per  ton.  A  person  does  not  need  to  know 
very  much  about  steel  abrasives  to  know  that  these  prices  are  exorbitant.  However, 
the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co.  (Ltd.)  have  succeeded  in  selling  large  quantities  of 
their  product  at  these  fancy  prices  for  a  number  of  years.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
the  material  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co.  (Ltd.)  is  not  used  by  the 
granite  polishers  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  not  interested  in  regard 
to  it. 

Please  note  the  following  with  reference  to  statements  and  figures  of  Edwin  K. 
Bacon  of  the  Globe  Steel  Co. 

The  figures  in  his  brief  show  that  the  payroll  amounts  to  $141.50  per  week,  and  he 
claims  that  they  employ  20  men.  If  these  statements  are  true  it  will  show  that  they 
are  paying  their  men  $7  per  week.  These  statements  and  figures  will  also  show  that 
the  laborers  employed  by  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  are  not  receiving  much  benefit  from 
this  very  high  protection. 

Please  note  that  Mr.  Bacon  in  his  brief  gives  the  freight  rate  as  $6.80  per  ton  from 
Mansfield.  Ohio,  to  New  England  States.  I  inclose  a  letter  dated  July  3,  1912,  dic- 
tated by  Mr.  Bacon,  in  which  he  informs  me  that  the  freight  rate  is  $4.20  per  ton  and 
$5.20  per  ton.  This  will  show  that  some  of  Air.  Bacon's  figures  are  made  purposely 
to  deceive  your  committee,  and  consequently  should  make  his  evidence  of  little 
value. 

The  statements  and  insinuations  made  by  Mr.  Kann  and  Mr.  Bacon  with  regard  to 
a  combination  between  the  foreign  shot  manufacturers  is  what  I  object  to  mostly. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  shot  imported  from  Germany. 

I  wish  to  make  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  and  English 
manufacturers  of  chilled  iron. 

These  companies  do  not  even  have  a  business  association.  There  is  a  certain  jeal- 
ousy and  bad  feeling  that  has  existed  among  them  for  years.  Many  of  the  stock- 
holders in  the  Aberdeen  Grit  Co.  are  granite  manufacturers,  and  naturally  buy  con- 
siderable shot  from  their  own  company.  For  this  reason  they  are  at  sword's  point 
with  the  other  manufacturers  because  the  other  manufacturers  claim  that  they  should 
tend  to  the  granite  business  and  not  be  butting  into  their  small  industry. 

Mr.  Kann  and  Mr.  Bacon  have  stated  that  the  chilled  iron  shipped  into  this  country 
from  Mowatts  Shot  Works  in  Scotland  is  sent  to  a  consumer  and  is  not  sold  here.  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  they  know  that  this  statement  is  wrong.  The  importer  or  agent 
in  this  country  for  Mowatts  Shot  Works  is  the  R.  C.  Bowers  Granite  Co.,  of  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.  They  do  a  granite  jobbing  business;  they  are  jobbers  pure  and  simple; 
consequently  they  do  not  use  any  of  the  material  that  they  import,  and  it  is  all  resold. 

I  meet  Mr.  Bowers  regularly  when  I  am  soliciting  orders  from  the  granite  trade  that 
I  sell,  and  my  customers  buy  some  of  their  shot  from  the  R.  C.  Bowers  Granite  Co. 

This  story  about  the  combination  of  the  foreign  shot  manufacturers  is  founded 
purely  on  gossip,  and  is  absolutely  untrue. 

Trusting  that  this  letter  will  be  of  interest  to  you,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

JOHN  J.  GALLAGHER. 

BRIEFS  OF  HARRISON  SUPPLY  CO.  ON  SHOT,  GRIT,  ETC. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  December  14, 1912. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C*. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  following  brief  covering  paragraph  133  of  Schedule  C  of  the  Payne 
Tariff  Act,  which  reads  as  follows,  "Grit,  shot,  and  sand,  made  of  iron  or  steel  that 
can  be  used  only  as  abrasives,  1  cent  per  pound,"  should  be  changed  to  read  "Grit, 
shot,  and  sand,  made  of  iron  or  steel  that  can  be  used  as  abrasives,  free";  and  our 
reason  for  making  the  above  statement  is  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  concern  in  the 
United  States  to-day  making  grit,  shot,  or  iron  sand,  known  as  the  Globe  Steel  Co.,  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

This  concern,  under  oath,  made  the  statement  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
when  the  Payne  Tariff  Act  was  being  prepared,  that  their  shot  or  grit  cost  them  $62.50 
per  ton  to  manufacture  at  Mansfield,  Ohio.  We  doubt  if  they  can  show  records  where 
they  have  actually  charged  $62.50  per  ton  for  their  merchandise  since  the  Payne 
Tariff  Act  became  a  law. 

We  believe  the  highest  price  they  have  obtained  from  the  purchaser  for  their  shot 
or  grit  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $55  per  ton;  whereas  most  of  their  merchandise  is  sold 
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at  from  $20  to  $35  per  ton  to  the  consumer  in  the  majority  of  cases,  freight  paid  to 
destination. 

They  sell  a  good  portion  of  their  material  to  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co.  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  crushing  into  angular  grit,  which  is  sold  as  a  competitive  article 
to  shot.  The  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co.  manufacture  no  shot  of  any  description 
whatever  for  themselves. 

In  the  manufacture  of  shot,  each  manufacturer  must  make  approximately  fifteen  or 
sixteen  sizes  at  one  time;  in  other  words,  to  obtain  10  tons  of  any  one  size  it  is  neces- 
sary to  manufacture  from  100  to  125  tons  of  shot.  This  necessitates  the  consumer 
when  he  can  not  purchase  any  particular  size  from  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  to  buy  his  mer- 
chandise from  us  or  some  other  shot  importer,  and  necessitates  his  paying,  instead  of 
$25  per  ton,  $70  per  ton,  which  is  the  price  we  importers  charge  the  consumer  for  our 
merchandise.  This  works  a  hardship  to  every  consumer  of  shot  in  the  United  States. 

A  concrete  illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  new  post  office  facing  the  Pennsylvania 
station  in  New  York  City.  The  concern  who  supplied  the  sawed  granite  for  this 
contract  would  have  furnished  the  finished  product  at  at  least  $2,000  less  than  was 
charged  if  shot,  grit,  or  iron  sand  had  entered  the  United  States  free  of  duty;  in  other 
words,  the  contractor  was  forced  to  buy  all  of  the  shot  used  for  sawing  the  granite 
from  us,  and  he  paid  us  at  least  $27  per  ton  more  than  he  would  have  paid  the  Globe 
Steel  Co.  had  he  been  able  to  obtain  the  same  class  of  merchandise  from  them. 

Right  here  we  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  we  pay  the  manufacturers  abroad  for  our  fine  sizes  approximately  $9 
per  ton,  and  we  pay  the  United  States  Government  $20  per  ton  duty  on  this  mer- 
chandise, or  more  than  220  per  cent  duty  on  a  crude,  artificial  abrasive.  The  highest 
price  charged  for  shot  or  grit  abroad  is  $35  per  ton,  and  the  duty  on  this  material 
entering  the  United  States  is  $20  per  ton,  or  approximately  70  per  cent;  in  other 
words,  we  are  paying  from  70  per  cent  to  220  per  cent  duty  on  a  very  crude  artificial 
abrasive,  and  this  to  protect  one  concern  only,  who  employs  possibly  seven  indi- 
viduals in  their  entire  plant,  and  each  of  the  seven  individuals  are  not  skilled  laborers 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  From  the  very  fact  that  grit,  shot,  or  iron  sand  is  a  very 
crude,  artificial  abrasive,  it  does  not  require  skilled  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  same. 

One  other  illustration  we  wish  to  bring  before  your  committee:  In  Quincy,  Mass., 
there  are  possibly  50  tons  of  shot  used  each  month  in  the  year.  The  Globe  Steel  Co. 
are  selling  their  merchandise,  delivered  in  Quincy,  at  from  $30  to  $52  per  ton,  whereas 
we  charge  $72  per  ton.  When  a  concern  can  not  obtain  the  sizes  they  wish  from  the 
Globe  Steel  Co.,  they  must  of  necessity  pay  us  $72  per  ton,  or  $22  per  ton  more  than  they 
would  pay  the  domestic  manufacturer.  In  one  instance  this  means  $160  per  month 
to  one  concern,  or  $1,920  per  year,  and  as  a  certain  number  of  concerns  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  are  forced  to  use  our  merchandise,  not  being  able  to  obtain  sufficient  of  the 
sizes  they  use  from  the  domestic  manufacturer,  they  are  paying  a  tribute  of  $12,000 
per  year  on  an  abrasive  that  is  crude  in  form  and  in  manufacture. 

This  illustration  refers  only  to  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  we  could  cite  similar  cases  in 
such  States  as  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  continue  in  this 
way  to  the  Pacific  coast  where  granite  and  stone  are  produced  in  large  quantities.  It 
affects  all  of  the  South  where  marble  is  produced  and  affects  the  concerns  in  every 
State,  town,  and  city  in  the  United  States  who  employ  the  use  of  sand-blast  machinery. 

The  sand-blast  trade  are  accustomed  to  paying  the  domestic  manufacturer  from 
$20  to  $25  per  ton  for  his  merchandise,  and  when  he  can  not  obtain  such  goods  he 
must  pay  us  from  $70  to  $80  per  ton  on  account  of  the  duty  now  charged. 

We  therefore  sincerely  trust  that  your  committee  will  not  be  influenced  by  mis- 
statements  at  this  hearing,  and  will  place  grit,  shot,  or  iron  sand  on  the  free  list,  where 
it  rightfully  belongs. 

Sincerely,  yours,  HARRISON  SUPPLY  Co., 

NATHAN  C.  HARRISON,   Treasurer. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  December  31,  1912. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  addition  to  brief  submitted,  covering  paragraph  133,  Schedule  C, 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  which  reads: 

"Grit,  shot,  and  sand,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  that  can  be  used  only  as  abrasives,  1 
cent  per  pound,"  and  II.  R.  18642,  prepared  by  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session, 
page  5,  lines  9-10,  No.  11,  which  reads  "Grit,  shot,  and  sand,  made  of  iron  or  steel, 
that  can  be  used  as  abrasives,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem,"  we  have  obtained 
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some  valuable  information  pertaining  to  this  merchandise,  which  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  your  committee. 

The  Globe  Steel  Co.,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  the  only  manufacturers  of  chilled  shot  in 
the  United  States  to-day,  informed  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the  Payne 
Tariff  Act  was  being  prepared  that  the  Globe  Steel  Co.'s  product  cost  them  $62.50  per 
ton  to  manufacture. 

We  wish  to  submit  evidence  which  distinctly  shows  that  in  no  instance  have  they 
charged  the  consumer  $62.50  per  ton  for  their  product.  We  would  respectfully  refer 
your  committee  to  letter  received  from  the  Webb  Granite  &  Construction  Co.  with 
receipted  bill?  attached,  covering  50  tons  of  shot  made  by  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  and 
supplied  to  the  Webb  Granite  &  Construction  Co.  and  the  Webb  Pink  Granite  Co., 
since  the  Payne  Tariff  Act  became  law,  the  highest  price  charged  being  $43.50  per  ton, 
f.  o.  b.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  the  lowest  price  being  $40  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Also  a  letter  from  the  Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Proctor,  Vt.,  showing  they  purchased 
the  domestic  shot,  which  is  the  shot  made  by  the  Globe  Steel  Co.,  in  the  vicinity  of 
$30  per  ton,  freight  paid  to  their  mill  at  Proctor,  Vt. 

Also  a  letter  from  Cross  Bros.  Co.,  Northfield,  Vt.,  with  receipted  bill  attached, 
showing  they  purchased  15  tons  of  shot,  the  highest  price  paid  being  $58  per  ton, 
freight  paid  to  Northfield,  Vt.,  and  the  lowest  price,  $48  per  ton,  freight  paid  to  North- 
field,  Vt. 

Also  a  letter  from  the  Presbrey-Coykendall  Co.,  of  Barre,  Vt.,  covering  globe  shot 
in  carload  lots  at  $47.70  per  ton,  freight  paid  to  Barre,  Vt. 

A  receipted  bill  and  letter  from  Phillips  &  Slack,  of  Northfield,  Vt.,  showing  they 
purchased  globe  shot  in  five-ton  lots  at  $58  per  ton,  freight  paid  to  Northfield,  Vt. 

Receipted  bills  from  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  covering  14£  tons,  show- 
ing the  highest  price  they  paid  was  $55  per  ton  and  the  lowest  price  $50.50  per  ton, 
freight  paid  to  Chicago,  111. 

Several  receipted  bills  from  Barclay  Bros.,  of  Barre,  Vt.,  with  letter  attached,  cov- 
ering 27  tons  in  all,  showing  the  highest  price  they  paid  was  $56.50  and  as  low  as  $48 
per  ton,  freight  paid  to  Barre,  Vt. 

A  fetter  from  Young  Bros.  Co.,  of  Barre,  Vt.,  showing  the  highest  price  they  paid 
was  $60  per  ton,  freight  paid  to  Barre,  Vt.,  and  the  lowest  price  $46  per  ton,  freight 
paid  to  Barre,  Vt. 

All  of  the  above  merchandise  is  globe  shot,  made  by  the  Globe  Steel  Co.,  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  and  the  abore  letters  represent  some  of  the  best  and  most  well-known 
concerns  in  the  United  States.  It  would  probably  be  possible  to  secure  at  least  500 
to  750  letters  of  the  same  nature  and  character  from  other  consumers. 

We  are  also  attaching  receipted  bills  from  the  Calais  Shot  Works,  of  Calais,  Me., 
covering  shot  supplied  to  the  Harrison  Supply  Co.  up  to  and  including  June,  1912, 
when  their  plant  was  destroyed,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt.  You  will  note  the  high- 
est price  we  paid  for  any  of  their  shot  was  $20  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  their  works,  Calais,  Me., 
and  the  receipted  bills  inclosed  coyer  over  20  tons  of  shot. 

We  also  wish  to  attach  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe,  published 
in  this  city,  under  date  of  January  6,  1912,  neaded  "Overfeeding  an  infant."  We 
think  your  committee  would  enjoy  reading  this. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  explain  why  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  have  so  many 
prices,  but  we  think  the  manufacturers  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  can  produce  evidence  show- 
ing that  they  are  selling  their  product  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  notwithstanding  the 
protection  they  have  at  the  present  time  of  a  duty  of  from  70  per  cent  to  220  per  cent. 
The  evidence  that  we  are  submitting  proves  conclusively  that  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer requires  absolutely  no  protection  whatever  in  the  shape  of  duty,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  your  committee  to  know  that  chilled  shot  and  grit  is  made  from  a  very  crude 
process. 

A  miscellaneous  quantity  of  scrap  metals  are  melted  in  a  cupola.  The  molten 
metal  in  running  from  the  cupola  falls  upon  a  jet  of  steam,  which  scatters  the  metal 
into  a  tank  of  water.  Thus  the  merchandise  becomes  shot  or  grit  when  it  comes  into 
existence.  This  material  is  dried  and  sieved  in  wire  sieves  into  various  sizes. 

The  angular  grit  is  a  further  process  of  manufacture.  In  other  words,  the  coarser 
sizes  of  shot  are  purchased  by  such  concerns  as  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  at  approximately  $15  to  $18  per  ton,  and  they 
crush  it  with  rolls  and  sieve  it  with  wire  sieves  into  various  sizes,  thus  producing  what 
they  call  angular  grit,  crushed  or  broken  shot. 

The  paragraph  should  read,  "Chilled  iron  or  steel  shot  or  globules,  grit,  iron  sand, 
diamond  grit,  broken  shot,  angular  grit,  diamond  steel,  diamond  crushed  steel,  or 
broken  crucible  steel,  all  of  which  are  used  generally  as  abrasives." 
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The  merchandise  should  come  in  free  of  duty,  and  should  be  enumerated  as  men- 
tioned above  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  this  class  of  material. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Yours,  very  truly,  HARRISON  SUPPLY  Co., 

NATHAN  C.  HARRISON,  Treasurer. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  January  9,  1913. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  following  brief,  submitted  by  Nathan  C.  Harrison  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Saturday,  January  11,  from  2.10  to  2.20  p.  m.,  cover- 
ing paragraph  133  and  Schedule  C  of  the  Payne  Tariff  Act,  which  reads,  "Grit,  shot, 
and  sand,  made  of  iron  and  steel  that  can  be  used  only  as  abrasives,  1  cent  per 
pound,"  should  be  changed  to  read,  "Chilled  iron  or  steel  shot  or  globules,  grit,  iron 
sand,  diamond  grit,  broken  shot,  angular  grit,  diamond  steel,  diamond  crushed  steel, 
or  broken  crucible  steel,  all  of  which  are  used  generally  as  abrasives,  free." 

Our  reason  for  making  this  statement  is  the  fact  that  there  are  possibly  9,500  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States  identified  with  the  stone,  marble,  and  granite  industries, 
who  either  consume  shot  or  grit  or  iron  sand  directly  or  indirectly.  The  majority  of 
these  concerns  use  a  certain  amount  of  the  merchandise  themselves  and  the  balance 
purchase  stone,  marble,  or  granite,  which  was  finished  with  the  use  of  grit,  shot,  or 
iron  sand.  This  duty  affects  every  one  of  the  concerns  named. 

There  are  three  concerns  in  Scotland  making  shot  and  grit,  one  in  England,  one  in 
Germany,  and  one  in  the  United  States.  All  of  these  concerns  combined  do  not  em- 
ploy more  than  60  to  75  individuals  who  are  unskilled  laborers;  whereas,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  9,500  concerns  in  the  United  States  employ  at  the  lowest  estimate  100,000 
skilled  workmen. 

At  the  present  time  the  duty  on  grit,  shot,  or  iron  sand  will  average  from  70  per  cent 
to  220  per  cent  on  the  prices  paid  for  the  merchandise  abroad.  This  duty  is  imposed 
to  protect  one  concern  only  in  the  United  States,  who  by  their  actual  sales,  prove  that 
they  are  in  need  of  no  protection  whatever,  and  furthermore,  the  above  duty  is  charged 
on  a  very  crude,  artificial  abrasive;  whereas,  paragraph  119  of  Schedule  C,  covering 
bar  iron,  muck  bars,  square  iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  etc.,  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  States  at  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  also  paragraph  120,  round  iron,  in 
coils  or  rods,  etc.,  six -tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  and  paragraph  146,  cast-iron  pipe 
of  every  description,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Each  of  these  paragraphs  pertains  to  metals  further  advanced  than  grit,  shot,  or 
iron  sand.  In  other  words,  it  requires  more  skilled  labor  to  make  the  merchandise 
covered  by  these  three  paragraphs  than  that  of  paragraph  133,  covering  our  mer- 
chandise. 

The  bulk  of  the  grit  or  shot  purchased  abroad  costs  approximately  $30  per  ton  at 
the  factory.  Add  to  this  $20  per  ton  duty,  $6  per  ton  freight  charges,  30  cents  per 
ton  wharfage,  and  $2  per  ton  teaming,  shows  the  actual  cost  of  the  importer  to  be 
$58.30  per  ton;  whereas  the  receipted  bills  sent  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
by  us  with  former  briefs  show  clearly  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  selling 
their  merchandise  at  an  average  of  from  $30  to  $50  per  ton,  in  most  instances  deliv- 
ered to  the  consumers'  works,  proving  conclusively  that  without  any  protection  in 
the  shape  of  duty  the  domestic  manufacturer  can  undersell  any  importer  and  not 
charge  any  lower  prices  than  they  are  charging  to-day  and  have  been  charging  for 
several  years  past. 

We  attach  a  letter  from  the  Norcross  Bros.  Co.,  of  Stony  Creek,  Conn.  They  are 
large  consumers  of  shot,  and  distinctly  state  in  their  letter  that  they  are  paying  $50 
per  ton  for  domestic  shot  of  the  highest  quality.  This  price  is  for  the  merchandise 
delivered  to  their  plant,  our  price  to  the  same  concern  for  several  years  past  being 
$70  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  Boston,  Mass. 

We  believe  your  committee  has  received  important  correspondence  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  relating  to  paragraph  133,  Schedule  C,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  the  duty  on  this  merchandise  will  be  entirely  abolished. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  Co. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  11,  191g. 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  With  further  reference  to  paragraph  133,  Schedule  C,  we  would  like 
to  .submit  a  statement  that  if  this  paragraph  was  reduced  to  a  10  per  cent  basis  instead 
of *20  per  cent,  as  proposed  by  the  recent  Underwood  bill,  the  Government  would 
receive  a  much  larger  revenue  per  year  than  on  a  20  per  cent  basis.  Even  then  the 
domestic  shot  manufacturer  could  undersell  the  importers.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
your  committee  will  seriously  consider  this  matter  when  revising  the  tariff  covering 
paragraph  133. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  Co., 
By  NATHAN  C.  HARRISON. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  13,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  have  in  our  possession  copy  of  brief  submitted  to  you  by  the  Globe 
Steel  Co.,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  relating  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  133,  dated  January  6, 
and  we  want  to  respectfully  bring  to  your  attention  inaccuracies  or  deliberate  mia- 
statements  contained  in  this  brief. 

In  the  fourth  paragraph  it  reads: 

"There  have  been  three  other  companies  manufacturing  this  product  in  this 
country,  but  all  are  now  out  of  business,  due  to  then-  inability  to  compete  with  the 
cheaply  made  foreign  product." 

There  have  been  two  shot  manufacturers  go  out  of  business  in  the  United  States — 
one  because  they  were  interested  in  a  line  of  machinery  that  gave  them  much  larger 
returns  than  the  manufacture  of  shot.  When  this  concern  went  out  of  business  they 
were  getting  more  than  $100  per  ton  for  their  merchandise,  proving  conclusively  they 
did  not  stop  manufacturing  shot  because  it  was  unprofitable. 

The  other  concern,  viz,  the  Calais  Shot  Works,  of  Calais,  Me.,  did  not  go  out  of  busi- 
ness through  inability  to  earn  money,  although  they  were  very  small  manufacturers. 
Their  general  manager  died  last  year  and  a  little  later  their  plant  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  only  individual  who  was  financially  interested  in  this  plant  lives  in 
Boston,  Mass.  The  plant  was  situated  in  Calais,  Me.,  and  he  did  not  feel  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  project  to  rebuild. 

The  Globe  Steel  Co.  advised  you  that  shot  is  costing  the  consumer  less  since  they 
entered  the  market  than  ever  before.  This  is  also  a  false  statement.  The  Calais 
Shot  Works  have  for  the  past  15  years  been  selling,  their  product  to  the  consumer  at 
considerably  less  prices  than  those  charged  by  the  Globe  Steel  Co. 

The  statement  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  this  shot  work  under  a  trade  agree- 
ment is  also  absolutely  false.  There  is  no  trade  agreement  of  any  kind  between  any 
of  the  foreign  manufacturers.  They  are  keen  competitors  from  every  standpoint. 

The  statement  that  one  importer  of  shot  in  this  country  is  the  selling  agent  for 

g^actically  all  the  foreign  shot  makers  is  also  false.  This  statement  refers  to  the 
arrison  Supply  Co.,  who  are  representatives  of  three  shot  manufacturers.  There 
are  other  importers  of  shot  in  the  United  States  who  compete  with  us  daily  in  this 
market. 

The  Globe  Steel  Co.  make  the  statement  that  37  per  cent  of  the  shot  used  in  this 
country  is  imported;  that  the  duty  paid  the  United  States  Government  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1912,  amounted  to  $23,875.04;  that  if  the  Underwood  bill  of  last  spring, 
calling  for  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  had  passed  the  rate  would  produce  a  duty  of  $6,639. 
This  is  also  a  false  and  misleading  statement. 

If  the  duty  on  shot  and  grit  was  reduced  to  20  per  cent  basis,  the  revenue  to  the 
United  States  Government  would  be  considerably  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  time 
from  the  very  fact  that  the  sand-blast  trade,  who  are  simply  waiting  for  shot  to  be  sold 
at  a  low  price,  will  take  it  in  preference  to  sand,  and  we  can  state  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  contradiction  that  within  a  year's  time  the  sale  of  shot  in  the  United  States 
would  increase  to  4,000  or  5,000  tons.  We  believe  we  would  be  safe  in  making  the 
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statement  that  4,000  tons  would  be  a  safe  estimate  of  imported  material  to  be  sold  in 
the  United  States,  and  at  a  20  per  cent  basis  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Government 
would  actually  receive  more  than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and  it  would  give  the 
consumer  something  to  use  in  the  place  of  sand.  The  consumption  would  increase 
very  rapidly  because  sand-blast  machinery  is  also  increasing  rapidly  among  foundries 
and  others  who  have  occasion  to  use  same.  In  each  and  every  sand-blast  machine 
in  the  country  shot  would  be  used  in  the  place  of  sand,  which  would  entirely  eliminate 
dust  and  dirt,  and  thus  save  the  lives  of  many  workmen  yearly. 

The  Globe  Steel  Co.'s  statement  showing  the  cost  of  producing  their  material  is 
certainly  different  from  the  statement  made  when  the  Payne  tariff  bill  was  being 
prepared.  It  is  printed  in  the  records  that  they,  under  oath,  mado  the  statement 
that  their  shot  was  costing  them  $62.50  to  make.  They  now  make  the  statement  that 
their  shot  is  costing  them  $28.72  per  ton  to  make;  then  they  go  on  to  show  you  the 
cost  of  the  foreign  material.  Their  statements  here  are  incorrect. 

The  foreign  material  costs  to-day  $30  per  ton;  the  freight  rate,  instead  of  being  $2.50 
to  United  States  port,  is  $6  per  ton,  with  teaming  of  $1  and  wharfage  of  30  cents,  making 
a  total  to  land  in  warehouse  in  Boston  or  New  York  $37.30  per  ton,  which  is  $8.58  per 
ton  more  than  the  cost  to  the  American  producer,  and  this  is  providing  there  is  no 
duty  whatever  charged  on  the  imported  article,  which  proves  conclusively  our  state- 
ments in  previous  briefs  that  the  domestic  shot  manufacturer  can  always  undersell 
the  importer  if  the  duty  is  entirely  eliminated. 

The  Globe  Steel  Co.  quote  from  records  made  before  General  Appraiser  Sharrets 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  November  9,  1910,  showing  that  the  writer  made  the  statement 
that  shot  was  costing  importers  £1  17s.  per  ton  for  the  fine  material  and  £5  19s.  per  ton 
for  the  coarser  sizes.  This  statement  is  correct;  but  at  a  later  date  you  will  note  that 
the  writer  made  the  statement  that  the  shot  was  costing  from  $9  to  $30  per  ton.  These 
are  the  prices  that  are  being  paid  to-day.  If  the  sand-blast  trade  can  not  purchase 
shot  at  $20  per  ton  they  will  continue  using  sand;  therefore  we  have  not  been  able 
to  import  or  sell  fine  shot  since  the  Payne  tariff  act  became  law  on  account  of  the  duty. 
If  we  pay  $9  per  ton  for  the  material,  $6  per  ton  freight,  $1  per  ton  teaming,  and  30 
cents  per  ton  wharfage  it  makes  the  material  cost  us  $16.30  per  ton  laid  down  in  our 
warehouse,  and  besides  this  we  have  to  pay  teaming  out  to  the  depot  and  the  expense 
of  selling  the  merchandise.  We  could  sell  the  material  at  $20  per  ton  if  the  duty  was 
removed,  as  you  will  note  from  the  above  prices,  but  this  merchandise  can  not  be  sold 
at  any  fancy  prices  and  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  are  well  aware  of  the  fact. 

We  trust  your  committee  will  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  not  more  than 
five  or  six  employees  in  the  Globe  Steel  Co.'s  plant,  all  told,  as  against  the  many 
thousands  of  consumers  throughout  the  country. 

The  statements  regarding  the  two  examiners  at  the  port  of  Boston  before  General 
Appraiser  Waite  that  they  could  not  distinguish  between  the  $9  and  the  $30  shot  ia 
so  positively  absurd  that  we  are  sending  you  with  this  brief  a  complete  set  of  samples 
of  shot,  showing  the  various  sizes  made.  W7e  think  that  you  will  admit  that  a  child 
could  distinguish  between  any  of  the  sizes. 

We  are  absolutely  honest  in  the  statements  given  in  this  brief.  They  can  be  verified 
at  any  time,  and  your  committee  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  have  received 
very  important  communications  from  consumers  throughout  the  country  regarding 
this  subject  of  shot,  and  90  per  cent  of  all  the  consumers  are  familiar  with  the  cost  of 
the  goods  and  the  amount  of  profit  made  on  the  material. 

W7e  have  positively  promised  the  consumers  that  if  the  duty  is  removed  on  this 
merchandise  we  will  reduce  our  selling  price  to  them  accordingly,  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  if  the  duty  is  actually  removed  covering  paragraph  133,  the  Globe  Steel 
Co.  will  still  be  underselling  the  importer  on  every  size  they  make,  and  they  know 
this  to  be  an  absolute  fact. 

We  are  still  of  the  honest  opinion  that  to  prevent  any  possible  chance  of  any  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  this  paragraph  that  it  should  read: 

"Chilled  iron  or  steel  shot  or  globules,  grit,  iron  sand,  diamond  grit,  broken  shot, 
angular  grit,  diamond  steel,  diamond  crushed  steel  or  broken  crucible  steel,  all  of 
which  are  used  generally  as  abrasives,  free." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 
By  NATHAN  C.  HARBISON. 
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BOSTON,  MASS.,  January  IS,  191$. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  brief  submitted  to  the  Ways  and 
Moans  Committee  dated  February  15,  1912,  by  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  covering  Schedule  C,  paragraph  133. 

We  feel  the  necessity  of  correcting  numerous  inaccuracies,  misleadings,  and  misstate- 
ments  throughout  the  brief  submitted. 

The  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.  for  nearly  20  years  have  successfully  maintained  a 
monopoly  on  a  crucible  crushed  material  which  sells  at  the  lowest  figure,  $140  per  ton, 
and  up  to  and  including  $200  per  ton  for  a  product  made  from  scrap,  crucible  steel 
costing  no  more  than  $30  or  $35  per  ton  to  produce.  Recently  they  began  purchasing 
a  large  size  shot  from  the  Globe  Steel  Co.  and  from  this  material  they  have  made  what 
is  known  as  angular  grit  or  iron  sand  by  crushing  the  shot. 

We  are  sending  your  committee  under  separate  cover  by  mail  to-day  a  complete  set 
of  samples  of  angular  grit.  These  are  addressed  to  you  personally  so  that  you  can  see 
that  the  material  is  simply  made  from  the  shot  crushed  and  sized  by  sieving. 

The  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.  state  that  the  material  cost  them  $49. 25  to  produce 
and  this  statement  is  made  knowing  well  that  they  have  advertised,  in  the  stone  trade 
papers  generally  for  some  considerable  time,  over  their  own  signature,  the  same 
material  for  sale  to  the  consumer  at  $35  per  ton,  any  size  desired.  How  they  can 
reconcile  the  fact  that  they  can  sell  merchandise  at  $35  per  ton  that  is  costing  them 
$49.25  to  produce  is  more  than  we  can  understand.  They  further  state  that  the  cost 
to  produce  this  material  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  is  $16.50  per  gross  ton  of  2,240 
pounds.  They  positively  know  that  this  is  a  deliberate  misstatement.  The  cost  to 
produce  this  broken  shot  or  angular  grit  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  $26.40  per  ton, 
according  to  records  we  have  received  within  the  past  month.  The  freight  rate  from 
the  works  to  Boston,  Mass.,  is  $6  per  ton;  teaming,  $1  per 'ton;  wharfage,  30  cents  per 
ton;  making  an  actual  cost  of  $33.70  per  ton,  and  as  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co. 
advertise  to  sell  their  product  at  $35  per  ton,  without  paying  any  duty  whatever,  you 
can  see  that  they  actually  have  the  advantage  of  any  foreign  importer  of  the  foreign 
material,  who  could  not  possibly  sell  his  product  at  $35  per  ton  and  make  a  reasonable 
profit  in  so  doing. 

It  is  a  positive  fact  that  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.  are  selling  all  of  their  various 
sizes  they  make. 

The  sand-blast  trade  is  another  field  for  this  material  and  the  sand-blast  trade  use 
all  of  the  sizes  made. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  no  different  market  for  selling  his  material  than  the 
Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.,  and  we  right  here  will  give  our  friends  in  Pittsburgh  the 
credit  of  finding  a  market  for  their  material  no  matter  what  part  of  the  world  it  might 
be  in. 

The  entire  figures  given  by  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.  pertaining  to  angular 
grit  or  broken  shot  are  erroneous  and  misleading  and  made  for  their  purpose  only  and 
at  the  expense  of  all  other  manufacturers. 

There  is  practically  no  broken  shot  or  angular  grit  imported  into  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  enormous  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  there 
never  will  be  any  quantity  brought  into  the  United  States  so  long  as  this  duty  remains 
enforced,  and  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.  are  well  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.  positively  know  that  their  statement  that  the 
importers  are  selling  their  merchandise  at  from  $65  per  ton  to  $70  per  ton  is  not  correct. 
The  selling  price  has  been  $80  per  ton  in  the  United  States  for  the  imported  broken 
shot. 

Their  remarks  regarding  the  marking  of  the  angular  and  round  material  are  absurd. 
Every  ounce  of  shot  that  is  brought  into  the  United  States  is  covered  by  a  consular 
invoice  showing  exactly  what  the  packages  contain  and  every  ounce  of  broken  shot 
or  angular  grit  that  is  imported  in  the  United  States  is  covered  by  a  consular  invoice 
which  also  specifies  what  the  packages  Contain.  This  is  too  well  known  to  your  com- 
mittee without  further  comment  from  us. 

The  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.  have,  at  stated  periods,  been  raising  their  price 
for  the  angular  or  broken  shot  until  to-day  they  are  asking  $60  per  ton  for  the  same 
merchandise  they  sold  a  few  months  ago  at  $35  per  ton.  Your  committee  can  there- 
fore plainly  see  what  it  will  mean  if  the  duty  on  this  material  is  not  entirely  abolished, 
and  until  it  is  abolished  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  them  bring  their  prices  down 
to  the  reasonable  figure. 
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We  have  promised  the  consumer  that  we  will  sell  them  the  crushed  or  broken  shot 
or  angular  grit,  according  to  the  reduction  in  duty  on  this  material.  This  will  quickly 
create  a  much  larger  demand  for  the  broken  shot.  Concerns  who  are  now  using  the 
natural  abrasive  sand  will  quickly  take  up  the  use  of  the  shot  and  the  revenue  for  the 
United  States  Government  will  be  much  greater  with  a  duty  of  say  10  per  cent  than 
they  are  receiving  at  the  present  time  through  a  prohibitive  duty. 

The  statement  on  the  last  page  of  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.'s  brief,  which 
reads  as  follows — 

"The  total  amount  consumed  in  this  country  is  limited,  as  the  market  for  either 
round  or  angular  abrasive,  whether  made  of  cast  iron  or  steel,  is  confined  to  the  specific 
uses  stated,  and  is  not  a  possibly  largely  increasing  business.  The  increase  depends 
entirely  upon  the  general  activities  and  the  natural  increase  in  the  monumental  and 
building  trades,  where  they  use  marble  or  stone  to  any  extent" — 
is  positively  misleading  and  deceiving.  The  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.  know  full 
well  that  their  biggest  market  for  broken  or  crushed  shot  is  the  sand-blast  trade,  that 
100  tons  of  the  material  will  be  used  by  that  trade  where  one  ton  is  now  consumed 
by  the  stone  trade.  In  fact,  they  have  one  customer  who  is  consuming  approximately 
200  tons  of  broken  shot  per  year  for  sand-blast  purposes,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  this 
one  customer  constitutes  at  least  70  per  cent  of  their  entire  trade  for  the  broken  shot. 

A  foundry  man  only  last  week  made  the  statement  to  us  that  the  foundry  trade 
alone  would  consume  5,000  tons  of  this  broken  shot  in  the  course  of  a  year  if  the  duty 
was  removed,  or  if  we  were  able  to  sell  the  merchandise  at  a  price  that  would  warrant 
the  sand-blast  trade  using  this  material  in  preference  to  sand. 

When  the  Payne  Tariff  Act  was  being  prepared  the  framers  of  the  bill  were  decieved 
by  both  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  this  will  not  happen 
with  the  Underwood  bill. 

Every  statement  made  by  us  to  date  in  our  various  briefs  are  absolutely  correct. 
The  domestic  manufacturers  of  shot  and  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  crushed  shot 
require  no  protection  whatever.  There  are  two  profits  in  connection  with  broken 
shot — the  Globe  Steel  Co.  make  a  profit  in  selling  to  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co. 
and  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.  make  a  profit  in  crushing  and  selling  to  the 
consumer. 

If  lurther  information  is  desired ,  we  should  be  very  happy  indeed  either  to  go  before 
your  committee  as  a  whole,  your  subcommittee,  or  furnish  you  further  specific  infor- 
mation by  correspondence. 

Right  here  we  would  like  to  state  that  we  trust  your  committee  will  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.  do  not  employ  a  dozen  men  all  told,  as 
against  a  great  many  thousand  who  use  this  material  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  still  of  the  honest  opinion  that  to  prevent  any  possible  chance  of  any  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  this  paragraph  that  it  should  read: 

"Chilled  iron  or  steel  shot  or  globules,  grit,  iron  sand,  diamond  grit,  broken  shot, 
angular  grit,  diamond  steel,  diamond  crushed  steel,  or  broken  crucible  steel,  all  of 
which  are  used  generally  as  abrasives,  free." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  Co., 
By  NATHAN  C.  HARRISON. 


HARRISON  SUPPLY  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  16,  1913. 
The  Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  MR.  UNDERWOOD:  We  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  testimony 
given  on  Tuesday  last  by  Mr.  Edwin  K.  Bacon,  manager  of  the  Globe  Steel  Co.,  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Kann,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co., 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Bacon's  testimony  is  very  fair  throughout.    His  arguments  prove  conclusively 
that  the  statements  made  in  our  briefs  are  absolutely  correct.    There  is  only  one  state- . 
ment  in  his  whole  testimony  that  we  disagree  upon,  viz,  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
shot  in  the  United  States. 

In  looking  over  Mr.  Bacon's  briefs  you  can  plainly  see  that  the  cost  to  manufacture 
shot  in  the  United  States  is  not  $32.18  per  ton.  In  fact,  the  cost  will  not  average  $15 
per  ton.  To  illustrate,  in  figuring  the  cost  of  their  product  they  allow  10  per  cent 
depreciation  of  plant  per  week,  which  is  $50  per  week,  or  $2,600  per  year,  and  6  per  cent 
interest  on  $30,000  investment  per  week,  or  $36,  together  witn  $10.06  insurance  and 
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taxes,  or  $46.06  interest,  insurance,  and  taxes  per  week.  This  all  enters  into  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  or  a  total  annual  cost  for  depreciation,  interest,  insurance,  and  taxes 
of  $4,995,  which  is  nearly  17  per  cent  interest  on  their  total  investment  of  $30,000  per 
year,  and  this  is  figured  "in  the  cost  of  production. 

On  top  of  this  they  acknowledge  that  they  make  9  per  cent  on  their  total  output  of 
shot,  grits,  or  an  actual  profit  of  26  per  cent  on  the  total  investment  of  $30,000. 

NoW  let  us  see  how  it  works  out  for 


j  for  the  importer.     In  all  the  years  that  we  have  been 

importing  shot,  1912  was  the  first  time  in  our  business  history  that  we  have  had  to  pass 
a  dividend  on  our  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  and  although  we  did  a  business  of  practically 
$150,000  for  the  year  1912  only  about  $70,000  was  for  the  imported  shot  or  grit,  upon 
which  we  actually  lost  money,  because  we  had  to  take  from  our  profits  on  the  other 
merchandise  we  handle  to  offset  the  loss  on  the  shot  we  imported,  and  we  positively 
will  not  continue  this  method  of  doing  business  longer.  If  the  duty  is  not  reduced  on 
shot,  we  can  not  continue  importing. 

Mr.  Bacon's  statements  prove  conclusively  that  with  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
they  have  the  advantage  of  us.  The  Hon.  Francis  Burton  Harrison's  cross-examina- 
tion brought  out  the  fact  that  18  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  protect  them  even 
with  their  high  cost  of  $32.18  per  ton  to  manufacture,  again  proving  conclusively  that 
even  at  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  basis,  these  people  could  and  would  undersell  us 
as  importers. 

Now,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Kann's  testimony,  will  state  that  he  has  conflicted  dia- 
mond crushed  steel,  which  sells  at  $140  to  $200  per  ton.  with  the  broken  shot  business, 
which  sells  from  $50  to  $60  per  ton.  and  we  believe  he  has  purposely  done  this  to  try 
to  make  your  committee  misunderstand  the  entire  situation. 

We  are  frank  to  admit  that  Mr.  Bacon's  testimony  on  the  whole  is  fair  and  honest 
throughout,  but  we  certainly  do  not  admit  this  with  Mr.  Kann's  testimony.  The 
fact  still  remains,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Kann  says  to  the  contrary,  that  they  have 
advertised  broken  shot  or  angular  grit,  as  they  call  it,  to  the  consumer,  over  their  own 
signature,  in  trade  journals  at  $35  per  ton,  any  size  desired,  whereas  we  charge  $80 
per  ton  for  the  same  merchandise,  and  you  can  easily  understand  this  when  we  tell 
you  that  the  goods  cost  us  on  an  average  of  $40  per  ton  at  the  factory,  $6  per  ton  freight 
to  Boston,  30  cents  per  ton  wharfage,  $1  per  ton  teaming,  and  $20  per  ton  duty,  mak- 
ing a  price  of  $67.30  per  net  ton  for  the  merchandise,  laid  down  in  our  warehouse, 
and  you  can  plainly  see  if  the  duty  were  entirely  removed  on  this  material  the  cost 
would  still  be  $47.30  per  ton  to  us,  whereas  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.  offer  to 
the  consumer  their  product  at  $35  per  ton  in  public  advertisements. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.  have  been  making  a 
fortune  yearly  on  the  sale  of  diamond  crushed  steel.  We  doubt  if  they  sell  more  than 
500  tons  per  year,  and  we  feel  satisfied  they  make  $50,000  a  year  on  their  merchandise, 
and  have  been  doing  so  for  the  past  20  years. 

If  the  duty  is  removed  on  shot  or  iron  sand,  or  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  it  should 
certainly  be  reduced  in  a  like  manner  on  broken  shot,  steel  grit,  crushed  steel,  diamond 
crushed  steel  or  iron  sand,  which  are  the  various  names  it  comes  under  by  the  various 
manufacturers  abroad. 

Another  mistatement  Mr.  Kann  made  is  that  there  is  one  other  importer  of  shot 
in  the  United  States  and  that  he  imports  for  his  own  use.  This  is  a  deliberate  mis- 
statement.  He  is  a  large  importer,  nas  no  means  of  using  the  material.  This  im- 
porter sells  in  the  same  markets  in  which  we  sell,  is  a  keen  competitor  of  ours,  and 
Las  doubtless  written  you  with  reference  to  paragraph  133,  viz,  R.  C.  Bowers  Granite 
Co.,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  who  are  importers  for  Mowat  Shot  Factory  of  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, which  is  not  a  small  factory,  but  is  a  very  large  plant,  and  it  has  been  in  existence 
long  before  Mr.  Kann  or  Mr.  Bacon  ever  knew  anything  about  the  abrasive  business. 

We  do  not  wish  to  tire  you  with  a  lot  of  unnecessary  correspondence,  but  if  we  can 
honestly  correct  any  misstatements  we  are  going  to  do  so.  You  can  then  judge  this 
case  upon  its  merits  only. 

Thanking  you  for  the  consideration  you  have  given  us,  and  your  kindness  in  this 
matter,  we  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  HARRISON  SUPPLY  Co., 

NATHAN  C.  HARRISOX,  Treasurer. 
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BOSTON,  MASS.,  January  18,  1913. 
Hon.  FRANCIS  BURTON  HARRISON, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  notice  when  Mr.  Kann,  of  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.,  appeared 
before  your  committee  on  Tuesday  last  with  reference  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  133, 
the  writer's  name  was  mentioned,  and  from  Mr.  Gallagher's  testimony  it  would  appear 
that  the  writer  was  a  brother  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  correct  that  by  stating  that  Mr.  Gallagher  endeavored  to  inform  your 
committee  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  was  a  brother  of  Harrison  Bros.,  of  Middles- 
brough, England,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  chilled  shot  abroad,  and  that  the  writer 
was  in  this  country  representing  Harrison  Bros. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Bacon  of  the 
Globe  Steel  Co.  in  his  brief  figured  the  basis  of  manufacturing  his  shot  on  an  output  of 
30  tons  per  week,  or  approximately  1,500  tons  per  year.  When  on  the  witness  stand 
on  Tuesday  last,  he  acknowledged  to  you  personally,  under  cross-examination,  that 
their  sales  for  1912  amounted  to  over  2,000  tons,  or  approximately  40  tons  per  week. 
This,  you  will  notice,  will  reduce  their  cost  of  manufacturing  considerably,  from  the 
very  fact  that  they  figured  the  cost  of  producing  10  tons  of  shot,  then  endeavored  to 
add  $50  per  week  depreciation  on  plant,  6  per  cent  interest  on  $30,000  investment 
per  week,  or  $36,  insurance  and  taxes,  $10.06  per  week,  making  a  total  of  overhead 
charges  of  $96.06  per  week. 

As  they  manufactured  and  sold  40  tons  per  week  and  taking  as  a  basis  the  cost  of 
10  tone  for  labor,  fuel,  coke  and  brick,  limestone,  sand,  etc.,  it  would  amount  to 
$351.16,  and  add  to  this  their  cost  of  depreciation,  interest,  insurance  and  taxes  of 
$96.06  per  week  would  bring  it  to  a  total  cost  of  $447.22  per  week,  or  a  total  cost  per 
ton  of  $11.20,  approximately,  as,  against  their  figuring  of  $32.02  per  ton.  Add  to  this 
$1.68  per  ton  for  bags,  for  pig  and  scrap  iron,  $15.06,  would  make  an  actual  cost  to 
them  of  $27.94,  which  includes  depreciation  of  plant,  insurance  and  taxes  or  an 
additional  expense  of  17  per  cent;  whereas  the  total  cost  to  us  for  the  same  merchan- 
dise abroad  is  $30  per  ton,  and  we  do  not  include  any  interest  on  our  investment  of 
$50,000;  we  do  not  include  any  insurance,  taxes  or  overhead  charges  of  any  kind. 
They  therefore  have  the  advantage  of  us  of  $2.06  per  ton  without  our  adding  any 
charges  whatever,  to  say  nothing  of  $6  per  ton  freight  charges  from  the  factory  to 
Boston,  30  cents  wharfage  and  $1  per  ton  teaming  to  our  warehouse;  you  can  there- 
fore plainly  see  that  if  the  duty  were  entirely  removed  from  this  merchandise,  the 
domestic  manufacturer,  if  he  sold  the  goods  at  $27.94,  would  still  be  allowing  himself 
17  per  cent  for  depreciation  in  plant,  interest  on  his  investment,  insurance  and  taxes; 
so  that  no  matter  how  we  figure  this  out,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  importer 
to  compete  with  the  domestic  manufacturer;  and  all  his  talk  about  bringing  down 
the  price  of  the  finished  product  to  the  consumer  is  simply  ridiculous,  from  the  very 
fact  that  he  could  have  jt  lower  than  the  importer,  because  he  has  the  advantage  of 
the  $20  per  ton  duty,  $6  per  ton  freight,  30  cents  wharfage,  and  $lper  ton  teaming, 
or  $27. 30  in  all. 

The  whole  scheme  of  the  Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.,  represented  by  Mr.  Kann, 
and  the  Globe  Steel  Co.,  represented  by  Mr.  Bacon,  is  to  try  and  confuse  your  com- 
mittee with  a  lot  of  figures  and  information  that  are  not  facts. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Gallagher,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  put  this  subject  before  your  com- 
mittee in  simple  straight-forward  way.  We  therefore  rely  absolutely  upon  your 
committee  to  do  what  you  consider  is  just  and  honest  toward  the  consumers  of  this 
merchandise  in  the  United  States.  In  doing  so,  we  realize  you  will  protect  the 
importers  also,  without  in  any  way  affecting  or  hurting  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 

Yours,  very  truly,  HARRISON  SUPPLY  Co. 

NATHAN  C.  MORRISON, 

Treasurer. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  L.  KANN,  REPRESENTING  PITTSBURGH 
CRUSHED  STEEL  COMPANY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Kann. 

Mr.  KANN.  I  appear  in  behalf  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  we  are  interested  in  paragraph  133  of  the 
metal  schedules. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  same  proposition  as  the  last  witness  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes,  sir;  known  under  the  proposed  Underwood  bill  as 
paragraph  11.  I  wish  you  would  indulge  me  lor  a  moment  that  I  may 
go  over  some  things  that  Mr.  Bacon  referred  to  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  this  business.  \\  e  have  never  appeared  before  any  of  thecommittees 
until  the  last  time  it  was  up  before  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co.  manufactures  an 
article  which  is  used  largely  for  abrasives  and  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  round  cast-iron  material,  which  is  spoken  of  here  as  shot,  and  comes 
in  contact  with  the  article  which  is  made  here,  as  well  as  that  which 
is  imported.  But  it  is  a  higher-priced  material,  costing  a  good  deal 
more  and  sells  for  a  good  deal  more  money,  and  we  were  able,  up  to 
within  some  few  years  ago,  to  take  care  of  our  own  market,  but  this 
material  coming  over  from  abroad  has  begun  to  conflict  with  us 
very  largely  and  also  with  one  branch  of  our  business,  which  is  the 
making  of  a  crushed  material  out  of  cast  iron,  or  rather  out  of  this 
round  cast-iron  material  known  generally  as  "iron  sand,"  but  by 
the  operations  of  the  importer  and  the  foreign  manufacturers,  it  has 
gotten  so  many  names  that  my  chief  purpose  is  to  try  to  clear  that 
up.  It  is  known  by  such  names  as  "iron  sand;  grit;  diamond  grit; 
steel;  steel  grit;  diamond  grit;  iron  form;  steel  iron  sand;  shot;  steel 
shot;  tempered  shot,  new  process;  iron  steel;  angular  grit;  steel 
shot  cornered,  and  diamond  grit  cornered,"  and  it  is  not  a  bit  of 
wonder  that  the  appraisers  at  the  port  of  entry  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  appraising  this  commodity  properly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  comes  in  under  the  names  you  have  designated, 
and  is  not  appraised  as  shot;  this  paragraph  falls  in  the  basket 
clause  141  at  present,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  KANN.  While  it  is  under  the  basket  clause,  they  have  at- 
tempted to  have  it  appraised  under  various  other  clauses;  for  in- 
stance, they  tried  to  get  it  under  10  per  cejit  as  partly  manufactured — 
manufacture  of  iron  not  wholly  wrought.  They  tried  to  bring  it 
imder  crude  artificial  abrasives,  under  another  paragraph,  No.  199,  and 
it  has  been  one  series  of  contests  for  years,  until  the  last  act  put  it 
under  a  special  clause  by  itself  and  has  given  it  a  specific  duty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  this  last  act  the  appraisers  at  the  port  of 
New  York  are  classifying  all  this  list  that  you  have  given  under  this 
paragraph,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  KANN.  Let  us  see.  Every  invoice  that  has  been  cleared  at 
the  ports,  principally  of  Boston,  by  the  Harrison  Supply  Co.,  the 
only  importer.  They  were  represented  here  the  other  day  by  their 
salesman,  Mr.  Gallagher.  They  were  the  only  importer  in  the  United 
States,  barring  one  other  concern,  which  imports  for  their  own  use. 
Every  invoice  which  has  been  brought  into  the  United  States  since 
the  rayne  Act  has  been  protested,  no  matter  what  it  was  cleared 
under. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  whether  they 
needed  a  change  of  classification.  The  Government  has  never  con- 
ceded yet  that  the  present  classification  does  not  cover  all  these 
goods,  nas  it  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  opinion,  which  was  partially  printed 
the  other  day  in  the  protested  cases,  which  have  been  going  on  now 
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for  two  years,  the  suggestion  was  made  bearing  out  the  one  which 
was  made  in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN  (interposing).  I  do  not  mean  the  suggestion.  What 
I  wish  to  get  at  is  this:  Is  not  all  this  abrasive  material  coming 
in  now,  classified  by  the  Government  under  this  paragraph,  and  taxed 
1  cent  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  now,  but  upon  the  starting  of  these 
protests  they  were  clearing  some  of  it  at  10  per  cent  under  paragraph 
432,  Schedule  N,  as  "crude  artificial  abrasives,"  and  it  was  only  ny 
mere  accident  that  we  heard  there  had  been  refunds  made  to  this 
concern,  but  with  this  exception  I  believe,  everything  has  been 
cleared  and  assessed  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  there  is  no  reason  for  a  change  of  classifica- 
tion, is  there  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  No;  any  more  than  the  wording  should  be  cleared  up. 
It  is  qualified  in  its  language,  "Can  be  used  as  an  abrasive  only/'  and 
they  have  tried  to  show  that  some  sizes  can  be  used  for  other  purposes, 
and  consequently  they  want  a  lower  assessment.  I  should  like  to  see 
our  recommendations  or  suggestions  that  it  be  kept  specific  and  the 
qualifications  taken  out  of  the  specifications  as  to  its  uses  adopted. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  opposed  to  the  lan- 
guage that  it  can  be  used  as  abrasives  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  In  the  bih1  which  passed  the  House  last  year  we  put 
in  the  word  "only." 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  So  that  the  articles  which  carried  the  duty  of  20 
per  cent  were  such  of  these  as  could  be  used  only  as  abrasives  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  Are  you  opposed  to  that  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  if  you  will  go  a  little  further  into 
the  matter  and  into  my  brief,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  just 
make  a — 

Mr.  BRANTLEY  (interposing).  I  see  your  suggestion  is  "grit  shot  and 
iron  made  round  or  angular,  made  of  iron  or  steel  on  any  form,  by 
whatever  name  known."  That  would  cover  all  this  kind  of  article, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  In  what  other  processes  is  this  used  other  than 
abrasives  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Intentionally  no  others;  but  just  as  soon  as  they  can 
set  up  an  argument — that  is,  the  importer,  whoever  he  may  be — while 
there  is  only  one  large  importer  now  there  may  be  others — and  can 
set  up  the  defense  against  the  appraisers  that  it  can  be  used  for  some 
other  purposes,  then  they  will  try  to  get  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  Under  what  clause  would  they  get  a  lower  rate  of 
duty? 

Mr.  KANN.  There  are  several  clauses  under  which  they  attempted 
to  do  it.  I  say  here: 

The  importers  relied  mainly  upon  their  claims  under  articles  dutiable  at  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  199  of  said  act,  which  reads:  "Articles  or  wares  not 
specially  provided  for. 
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Mr.  BRANTLEY.  That  is  the  basket  clause,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  The  basket  clause  now  is  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
specific  rate  on  this  article,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  But  if  we  should  write  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  the 
articles  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  lower  than  the  basket  clause, 
then  there  would  be  no  harm  in  uicluding  the  words  "to  be  used 
only  as  abrasives"  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Perhaps  we  can  not  answer;  but  what  is  the  need  of 
it,  if  you  want  to  assist  this  proposition,  which  I  think  you  do,  it 
does  not  here  conflict  with  anything  else?  It  is  not  a  proposition 
such  as  the  importer  tried  to  make  you  believe,  that  it  employs  very 
few  men;  it  is  an  article  which  takes  few  men  to  manufacture,  but 
is  very  important  in  the  figure  it  cuts  in  the  industries  it  goes  into. 
It  can  only  be  used  largely  as  an  abrasive.  We  are  the  pioneers.  I 
myself,  am  the  pioneer  hi  this  country  of  the  steel  abrasive.  Mr. 
Tilghman  was  the  pioneer  and  patentee  of  the  iron  shot  at  Philadelphia. 
The  American  manufacturer  of  the  raw  material,  if  he  can  increase 
his  market  for  his  off  sizes,  he  can,  perhaps,  get  along  with  a  lower  rate 
of  duty  after  a  while.  As  Mr.  Bacon  said,  he  is  able  now  to  interest 
and  sell  to  some  concerns  for  sand-blast  purposes.  Mr.  Tilghman 
conceived  the  idea  twenty  odd  years  ago,  he  being  the  manufac- 
turer of  sand-blast  machinery,  to  make  this  article  out  of  iron  to  take 
the  place  of  sand,  in  sand-blast  machinery.  It  has  taken  25  years 
to  get  any  foothold.  If  the  maker  of  cast-iron  shot  can  use  it  for 
sand-blast  purposes,  it  is  going  to  lower  the  cost,  because  he  will  not 
have  so  many  off  sizes.  The  question  then  arises,  Is  it  abrasive  ?  Of 
course  it  is.  Anything  which  abrades,  cuts,  or  scratches  is  abrasive. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  It  is  not  used  only  as  an  abrasive  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  That  kind  of  -article,  because  of  its  off  sizes,  sells 
for  less  money,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  And  this  specific  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  would 
therefore  be  a  higher  equivalent,  ad  valorem,  on  its  value  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  now  is  75  per  cent,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  You  would  be  asking  us  to  raise  that,  as  far  as  the 
article  which  is  used  as  abrasives  is  concerned,  but  not  only  as 
abrasives  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Candidly  speaking,  we  do  not  manufacture  the  round 
material,  and  if  you  put  me  under  question  I  would  say  you  would  not 
have  enough  protection  at  75  per  cent  unless  the  manufacturers  can 
sell  somewhere  near  the  amount  of  their  product.  The  round  maker 
can  only  sell  about  33  J  per  cent  of  his  product  of  the  commercial 
sizes,  wnilst  the  importer  can  bring  into  this  country  specifically  the 
sizes  he  wants,  and  that  explains  the  statement  Mr.  Harrison  or  Mr. 
Gallagher  made  the  other  day,  that  they  get  $70  a  ton  as  against  the 
American  manufacturer's  $35  or  $40,  because  the  American  manu- 
facturer can  not  make  enough  of  those  commercial  sizes  to  meet  the 
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demand ;  for  every  ton  of  correct  or  commercial  sizes  he  must  make 
at  least  two  or  three  tons,  which  he  will  pile  up  as  dead  capital. 
We  have  stepped  into  the  market  of  recent  years  and  we  have  bought 
the  by-product  of  this  Globe  Steel  Co.,  and  we  crush  it  and  make 
therefrom  a  cast-iron  angular  material.  We  are  only  interested  sec- 
ondarily because  only  recently  the  foreign  manufacturer  began  crush- 
ing off  sizes  and  importing  it  under  the  guise  of  steel.  That  is  the 
reason  we  object.  They  call  their  material  something  which  it  is  not 
and  get  a  price  on  that  basis,  so  that  we  are  only  secondarily  inter- 
ested on  the  cast-iron  material;  but  I  do  say  that  if  you  can  cover  that 
in  such  a  way,  leaving  it  specific,  because  it  does  not  affect  anything 
else,  and  the  manufacturer  of  the  round  material  to-day  needs  the 
protection,  because  it  is  a  fact  easily  proven  that  the  people  who  pre- 
ceded this  present  manufactory  started  in  the  business  blind.  Tilgh- 
man's  people  were  very  wealthy  people.  They  dropped  out  of  the 
business  because  there  was  not  any  money  in  it,  and  about  the  time 
they  ceased  making  it  that  way,  I  investigated  the  business,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  period  during  this  25  years  when  we  could  afford  to 
make  the  cast-iron  round  material  and  make  it  hopeful  of  a  profit 
as  against  the  foreign  manufacturers,  because  we  did  not  have  a 
market  for  the  whole  output. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  That  was  the  foreign  manufacturer's  problem,  too, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  No;  because  the  foreign  manufacturers  in  Scotland, 
where  they  use  this  material  for  the  rubbing  and  sawing  of  granite, 
use  different  sizes.  They  use  coarser  sizes  than  we  do  here; 
they  use  different  sizes  in  Belgium;  they  use  different  sizes  in 
England,  and  the  German  manufacturer,  who  is  in  a  trade  arrange- 
ment with  the  Scotch-  manufacturer,  uses  a  different  size.  Then 
they  have  a  different  market  to  get  rid  of  their  scrap  iron.  This 
material — I  will  explain  so  it  will  be  intelligible  to  you — can  not  be 
used  as  a  remelting  material;  it  is  so  fine  that  when  it  is  put  in  the 
cupola  the  blast  blows  it  out  and  scatters  it,  and  they  can  not 
make  a  good  material  out  of  it  again.  We  only  buy  that  portion 
which  is  quite  coarse;  that  will  stand  breaking  down.  They  have, 
in  the  first  place,  a  number  of  factories  over  there  from  which  they 
can  draw  their  materials;  they  have  a  more  extensive  market;  they 
ship  to  Australia;  they  ship  to  Canada.  Very  recently  some  has 
been  shipped  to  Canada  from  the  United  States,  and  their  whole 
situation  is  different  over  there. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  You  find  yourselves  able  to  compete  in  the  Cana- 
dian market,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Only  recently,  because  this  concern,  which  was  referred 
to  the  other  day  as  the  Calais  Co.,  which  was  located  pretty  nearly 
at  the  border,  it  depended  upon  doing  Canadian  business,  but  never 
made  a  success.  The  true  history,  as  before  stated,  was  that  this 
material  was  originally  made  in  Philadelphia.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  Johnson,  who  was  connected  with  granite  business,  up  near  New 
Brunswick,  conceived  the  idea  of  manufacturing  round  snot  in  Can- 
ada to  evade  the  Tilghjnan  patents — the  whole  thing  was  done  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Harrison,  the  father  of  these  very  importers — 
they  started  to  make  it  in  New  Brunswick,  but  they  stopped  when 
the  Tilghmans  got  after  them  and  made  them  settle.  They  then 
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moved  the  industry  abroad  and  began  to  export  it  to  the  United 
States  and  have  been  doing  that  ever  since,  and  there  has  been  tur- 
moil ever  since.  They  have  been  for  twenty-odd  years  attempting 
to  defeat  the  Government  on  the  tariff  assessed.  At  one  time  it 
was  10  per  cent,  again  it  was  12£  per  cent,  and  it  has  been  the  same 
thing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  Now  it  is  about  75  per  cent,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes;  on  the  round  stuff. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  Is  the  American  product  protected  by  a  patent? 

Mr.  KANN.  No ;  these  patents  have  all  gone  off.  Of  course,  there 
is  considerable  to  be  said  about  the  subject,  and  it  can  not  all  be  put 
into  a  brief.  I  should  like  the  serious  consideration  of  you  gentle- 
men that  you  leave  it  specific;  and  the  rate  of  duty  that  you  have  got, 
of  only  1  cent  a  pound,  is  not  excessive  as  against  the  cost. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  Mr.  Kann,  have  you  read  the  House  bill  that  was 
passed  last  year  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  We  made  very  considerable  reductions  in  all 
forms  of  steel  and  iron. 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  Assuming  that  those  same  reductions  would 
now  appear  in  our  bill  in  the  heavier  forms,  what  would  be  the 
relative  reduction  we  ought  to  give  to  this  product  you  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  KANN.  Every  man  thinks  his  case  is  an  exception.  But  this 
is  the  one  case  where  you  can  not  fix  it,  because  until  the  manufac- 
turer of  this  material  in  America  knows  how  much  of  his  bulk  he  can 
market,  including  present  off-sizes  and  scrap,  you  can  not  make  a 
comparison.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  wire  rope 
and  wire.  If  we  knew  how  much  of  it  we  could  market,  then  you 
could  make  the  comparison  exactly. 

Mr.  BRANTLEY.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  we  reduce  all  the  other 
duties  on  steel  and  iron  it  would  not  have  any  effect  on  this  product? 

Mr.  KANN.  No,  sir.  Take  any  of  the  other  articles  under  your 
schedule ;  they  can  come  within  a  very  close  fraction  of  the  per  cent 
that  their  finished  materials  cost  them  by  loss  or  wastage.  Metal- 
lurgically  and  physically,  too,  they  can  tell  pretty  nearly  and  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  an  answer  by  making  a  comparison  between  the  ad 
valorem  and  the  specific;  but  you  can  not  do  it  on  this  article.  It 
is  a  question  as  to  now  much  it  costs.  I  believe  Mr.  Bacon,  whom  I 
met  here  the  last  couple  of  days,  has  his  books  here  to  show  how  many 
tons  of  raw  materials  go  into  making  a  ton  of  finished  material,  and  he 
can  give  you  the  labor  cost  the  same  as  we  can  on  our  steel  product. 
He  can  not  tell  what  they  cost  until  he  finds  how  much  of  that 
actually  finished  material  at  that  stage  he  had  to  seU  for  scrap.  He 
sells  a  certain  per  cent  of  it  to  our  concern,  and  we  pay  him  about  $20 
a  ton  for  it. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Far  from  being  such  an  uncertain  quantity  as  you 
have  stated,  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  indicate  that  the  specific 
rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  the  year  1910  equaled  an  ad  valorem 
equivalent  to  75.01 ;  for  1911,  72.91 ;  and  for  1912,  72.92,  which  shows 
a  much  more  steady  market  for  this  material  than  for  many  of  the 
other  articles  of  imports  in  other  tariff  schedules. 
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Mr.  KANN.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  any 
statistics  on  this  article. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Because  it  was  in  the  basket  clause  before  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  There  is  no  way  of  delving  out  what  was  brought  in 
prior  to  1909.  But  since  you  made  it  specific  you  see  the  unit  price 
has  not  changed,  except  very  little,  and  that  proves  conclusively 
that  the  importer  brings  over  here  only  such  sizes  as  he  can  sell  for 
a  specific  price  and  purpose,  which  are  3,  practically,  out  of  16  or 
17  sizes;  that  fixes  the  price.  The  unit  there,  you  see,  is  about 
7.4,  showing  it  has  not  changed  the  value  and  price,  but  under  the 
ad  valorem  they  can  take  the  grade  which  is  worth  1J  cents  and 
value  it  at  45  cents;  as  he  stated  under  oath,  he  can  buy 
it  as  low  as  $9  a  ton.  We  have  bought  it  at  that  price.  I 
have  made  imports  to  see  whether  we  could  crush  it,  but  at  only 
$7  a  ton  they  can  not  get  rid  of  it  over  there  as  fast  as  they  wish  to. 
If  they  would  only  bring  those  specific  sizes,  then  you  could  fix  the 
ad  valorem  without  any  question,  but  you  must  remember  that  there 
is  a  great  range  of  sizes,  and  we  have  been  20  years  trying  to  find 
uses  for  them  all.  We  are  responsible  for  the  use  of  it  in  the  sand  blast 
to  the  extent  it  is  now  taken  up,  and  I  believe  that  in  another  year 
or  two  you  will  get  a  different  basis,  because  they  have  begun  to  use 
it  very  largely;  only  within  the  last  year  all  the  large  foundries  and 
manufacturers  of  various  kinds  of  castings  have  adopted  it  hi  the 
sand  blast;  the  locomotive  works;  the  General  Electric  Works;  the 
new  Erie  plant  put  in  a  sand  blast  at  an  immense  cost,  at  a  cost  of  a 

great  many  thousand  dollars,  to  use  this  material,  but  it  will  take  a 
)ng  time  to  get  them  up  to  it. 

The  many  terms  that  are  applied  to  this  material  under  which  they 
bring  the  stuff  in  is  where  it  does  us  an  injustice.  I  wish  to  read 
out  of  the  record,  from  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  1908  and  1909,  volume  2,  on  page  2006,  in  which  the 
Harrison  Supply  Co.,  signed  by  National  C.  Harrison,  treasurer, 
under  date  of  November  24, 1908,  makes  an  offer  to  Townsend  &  Co., 
of  453  West  Twenty-first  Street,  New  York  City.  After  offering 
certain  stuff,  he  says: 

For  your  information,  will  state  that  our  chilled-steel  shot  compares  with  the 
McGregor  shot  as  follows: 

Then  he  makes  further  statements.  They  advertise  this  material 
as  steel  shot.  That  is  wrong.  The  law  should  not  protect  it — it  is 
not  steel  shot.  They  call  it  steel  grit;  it  is  notsteel  grit.  It  is  nothing 
but  cast  iron,  globular  material.  The  foreign  manufacturers  have 
acted  under  misrepresentation  by  taking  our  trade-mark  ever  since 
we  have  been  in  business.  We  have  always  called  our  material 
"diamond  steel."  We  started  out  by  using  a  figure  with  a  little  "s" 
in  it.  We  did  not  call  it  "  diamond  steel "  in  all  cases,  but  we  relied 
on  those  marks  on  our  bags  and  literature  for  twenty-odd  years.  We 
had  to  go  into  England  to  stop  them.  We  had  to  go  to  Leipzig, 
Germany.  They  still  persisted  in  calling  it  "diamond  steel,"  and  in 
Mr.  Harrison's  appeal  here  the  other  day,  which  I  find  in  No.  6,  copy 
of  the  hearings,  tne  only  place  where  he  recognizes  us  at  all  as  being 
in  existence  is  where  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  we  buy  some  of  the 
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cast-iron  scrap  material  from  the  Globe  Steel  Co.,  but  he  does  not  say 
it  is  different  from  our  steel. 

Therefore  we  earnestly  ask  that  paragraph  No.  133  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  be 
inserted  in  the  new  bill,  as  follows:  Shot  grit,  or  sand  in  any  form,  made  of  iron 
or  steel,  or  any  other  material,  1  cent  per  pound. 

He  objects  to  that  by  saying: 

We  therefore  sincerely  trust  that  your  committee  will  not  be  influenced  by  the 
misstatemeuts  at  this  time  and  will  place  grit  shot  or  iron  sand  on  the  free  list,  where 
it  rightfully  belongs. 

He  does  not  refer  to  "diamond  steel"  or  "steel  grit,"  or  any  of 
those  things  which  have  been  causing  all  the  trouble.  I  see  there 
is  a  mistake 

Mr.  HARRISON.  That  is  not  the  only  mistake  in  this  printed  book, 
because  on  page  1142  it  makes  me  say  I  am  a  brother  to  Mr.  Harrison. 
I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  related  to  him  in  any  way,  and  I  only 
call  your  attention  to  it  now  because  I  seem  to  be  arguing  the  other 
side  of  the  case  to  you,  and  you  might  conclude  I  was  taking  the  im- 
porters' side  of  it. 

Mr.  KANN.  No,  I  should  have  been  after  you  long  before  this  if  I 
thought  anything  of  that  kind.  I  notice  several  inaccuracies  in  that 
printed  book.  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  Mr.  Underwood's  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  they  are  not  very  serious.  My  brief  appears  there  to 
be  dated  February  15,  1912,  and  while  it  goes  over  the  matter  in  a 
general  way,  it  is  not  the  brief  I  handed  you,  of  which  you  have  a  copy 
now. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish,  in  looking  the  matter  over,  that  you  would 
bear  in  mind  the  point  I  tried  to  make  in  regard  to  leaving  it  specific, 
and  1  think  whatever  you  conclude  as  to  what  the  rate  should  be,  it 
should  be  specific,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  rate  is  oner- 
ous ;  it  is  not  going  to  interfere — it  is  going  to  produce  the  revenue 
you  expect.  You  will  see,  by  referring  to  the  same  paper  you  had 
that  the  department  made  an  estimate  that  it  would  bring  hi  an 
income  of  $15,000,  notwithstanding  it  was  increased  from  25  per  cent 
to  1  cent  specific,  the  imports  increased  and  the  revenue  increased 
to  $20,000  and  over,  and  I  believe  it  will  increase  right  along,  because 
these  sizes  can  not  be  made  here  for  a  number  of  years  at  least. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  will  say  to  you  now,  that  if  there  are  any  errors 
in  the  daily  record  if  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  hi  the  matter 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  clerk  to  it  the  correction  will  be  made 
in  the  final  record. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  This  was  increased,  you  say,  from  45  per  cent  to  1 
cent  specific  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  And  that  last  year  the  importation  instead  of  bearing 
45  per  cent  under  the  Dingley  Act  bore  7 1  per  cent  under  the  Payne 
Act. 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Do  you  not  think  you  can  get  along  pretty  well 
with  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  in  the  room  when  I 
made  the  statement  that  we  are  not  interested  in  the  matter  of  the 
manufacturing  of  the  round  cast-iron  article  at  all,  and  I  am  only 
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here  complaining  of  the  confusion  in  our  material.  Our  material 
sells  for  about  three  times  as  much.  It  of  course  conflicts  with  us; 
that  is  a  matter  of  business;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  can  stand  any 
reduction  if  you  want  this  business  to  prosper  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  an  important  branch  of  the  abrasive  business. 

Mr.  HULL.  The  price  of  this,  I  believe  you  say,  varies  considerably— 
this  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  That  is  the  iron  itself  when  finished  ? 

Mr.  HULL.  Yes. 

Mr.  KANN.  Only  as  to  the  unsalable  sizes,  you  see.  The  com- 
mercial sizes  remain  pretty  thoroughly  established.  We  make  an 
article  out  of  carbon  crucible  steel;  we  take  crucible  steel  and  break 
it  up. 

Mr.  HULL.  What  does  it  sell  at  on  the  average  ? 

Mr. 'KANN.  Our  lowest  price  is  about  5£  cents  a  pound.  That, 
you  see,  is  quite  a  good  deal  higher  than  this  material,  which  sells  for 
anywhere  from  $25  to  $70  a  ton.  We  get  the  difference  in  price 
because  our  material  is  much  more  effective  and  goes  further  in 
its  usefulness. 

Mr.  HULL.  The  price  you  have  varies  then  about  $11  a  ton  up  to, 
how  high  do  you  say? 

Mr.  KANN.  Lower  than  $11  a  ton — you  are  talking  now  about  the 
cast  iron,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  HULL.  I  am  talking  about  the  product  you  turn  out  and  put 
upon  the  market. 

Mr.  KANN.  Our  product  is  known  as  "Diamond  crushed  steel," 
made  out  of  steel.  We  make  this  from  what  is  as  coarse  as  a  10 
mesh,  which  is  used  for  core  drilling,  very  rugged  work,  up  to  200 
mesh,  which  is  very  fine;  that  would  be  for  emery  purposes,  used  for 
grinding  the  valves — locomotives  use  it,  and  the  railroads  use  small 
quantities,  but  they  pay  a  pretty  fair  price.  Transportation  and 
selling  cost  eats  up  quite  a  little  of  the  Drice.  We  have  developed 
the  range  of  usage.  We  are  interested  in  this  round  material  by 
taking  their  off  sizes  and  crushing  it  into  sand-blast  sizes. 

Mr.  HULL.  But  I  had  not  understood  yet  how  you  have  arranged 
your  prices. 

Mr.  KANN.  On  the  cast-iron  material? 

Mr.  HULL.  Yes. 

Mr.  KANN.  That  sells  for  about  $35  to  $55  to  $60  a  ton.  That  is 
for  the  commercial  sizes.  In  the  breaking  of  this  up,  we  again  make 
sizes  which  are  unsalable. 

Mr.  HULL.  Has  the  price  of  this  been  increased  since  this  1  cent  per 
pound  has  been  put  on  it? 

Mr.  KANN.  Absolutely  not.  We  are  selling  it  to-day  at  less 
money;  we  are  selling  our  angular  cast  iron  for  less  money. 

Mr.  HULL.  This  specific  duty  would  afford  more  protection  on  all 
the  cheaper  products  than  the  ad  valorem,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes;  it  would  form  a  protection  specifically  on  every 
pound  of  that  material. 

Mr.  HULL.  Just  the  same  as  it  would  on  a  pound  of  the  coarser 
material,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  KANN.  Yes. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  PARAGRAPH  133,  SCHEDULE  C,  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1909 — 
PROTEST  OF  PITTSBURGH  CRUSHED  STEEL  Co.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PITTSBURGH  CRUSHED  STEEL  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  7,  1913. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HONORABLE  SIRS:  In  the  proposed  consideration  of  Schedule  C,  metals  and  manu- 
factures of,  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  para- 
graph 133,  reading  as  follows: 

"Grit,  shot,  and  sand  made  of  iron  or  steel,  that  can  be  used  only  as  an  abrasive, 
1  cent  per  pound." 

It  is  proposed  that  this  should  now  read  as  follows: 

"Grit,  shot,  and  sand  made  of  iron  or  steel,  that  can  be  used  as  abrasives,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem." 

We  respectfully  beg  to  file  our  protest  against  any  such  reduction  or  change  from 
specific  to  ad  valorem  rate,  and  justify  our  action  by  the  following  statement: 

LOCATION   OF  COMPANY. 

Our  company,  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co.,  has  been  located  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  the  last  24  years,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron  abrasives, 
used  in  the  grinding,  sawing,  rubbing,  boring,  and  facing  of  marble,  granite,  stone, 
brick,  terra  cotta,  and  any  other  uses  where  metallic  abrasives  can  be  used  for  the 
above  or  similar  purposes. 

Our  company  is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  from  steel  or 
iron  an  angular  artificial  abrasive. 

The  protest  which  we  file  here  covers  one  of  our  products  known  to  the  trade  by 
various  names,  i.  e.,  angular  grit,  diamond  grit,  broken  shot,  fractured  shot,  iron 
sand.  These  terms  or  trade  names  apply  all  to  the  same  article. 

RAW   MATERIAL. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  cast-iron  angular  abrasive  we  use  as  a  raw  material  a 
cast-iron  by-product,  made  in  the  manufacturing  of  round  or  globule  material,  known 
as  iron  shot,  iron  grit,  steel  shot  (not,  however,  made  from  steel),  diamond  grit,  and 
sand  made  of  iron.  All  of  these  various  names  or  designations  cover  the  same  article 
with  the  exception  of  as  referred  to  below  in  paragraph  noted  as  angular  material 
diamond  grit  cornered.  If  this  source  of  supply  should  be  cut  off,  we  would  be 
compelled  to. manufacture  the  round  shot,  which  would  considerably  increase  the 
cost  of  our  finished  product. 

For  general  designation,  it  is  a  round  or  globule  cast-iron  material,  made  to  be 
used  as  an  abrasive  for  similar  purposes  as  described  above  in  the  angular  artificial 
abrasive,  and  it  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  pig  iron  and  cast-iron  scrap,  blown  from  a 
cupola  and  allowed  to  drop  into  a  bath  of  water.  This  bulk  result  is  then  taken  and 
separated  into  accurate  sizes  running  from  10  mesh  to  200  mesh. 

•  In  making  the  commercial  or  salable  sizes  of  the  round  shot  there  is  a  large  per- 
centage (not  less  than  40  per  cent)  of  the  total  amount  produced  when  it  is  blown 
from  the  cupola  that  is  too  coarse  for  commercial  useful  sizes,  and  this  so-called  by- 
product is  the  raw  material  from  which  we  make  our  cast-iron  angular  abrasive. 

The  cost  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  (and  we  are  entirely  dependent  for 
our  source  of  supply  from  the  factory  which  makes  the  round  shot  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  but  one),  the  cost  per  net  ton,  is  at  present  $22,  which  never  has  been  less, 
but  considerably  higher  at  times,  while  the  cost  of  this  same  by-product  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  is  about  $10  per  gross  ton.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  a  number  of 
factories  which  make  the  round  shot,  and  besides  they  can  and  do  draw  part  of 
their  supply  from  Germany,  with  no  duty  to  pay  in  to  Great  Britain. 

MODE   OF  MANUFACTURE. 

We  take  the  by-product,  before  referred  to,  crush  and  separate  it  into  regular  and 
correct  sizes.  In  the  crushing  process,  in  order  to  make  the  salable  sizes,  we  are  of 
necessity  compelled  to  make  a  large  percentage  of  very  coarse  material  and  a  large 
percentage  of  very  fine  material.  Both  of  these  extremes  are  difficult  to  market. 
(Only  the  medium  sizes  sell  freely.)  In  the  sale  of  these  we  are  brought  into  com- 
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petition  in  the  United  States  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  round  or  globule  article, 
when  it  comes  to  the  finer  unsalable  sizes,  which  they  likewise  make  in  the  pro- 
duction of  their  salable  sizes. 

FOREIGN  MANUFACTURERS'  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  RAW  MATERIAL. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  are  mostly  located  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  the  manufacturers  of  the  chilled  iron  shot,  or  round  material  as  above  described, 
and,  therefore,  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  cast-iron  angular  material  has  this  large 
number  of  factories  to  draw  their  supply  from  under  competition  on  an  article  which 
has  no  regular  market,  in  addition  to  which  the  lower  costs  abroad  for  the  pig  iron 
and  cast-iron  scrap,  and  the  price  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  pays  and  has  been 
paying  for  the  by-product  as  above  described,  which  is  the  same  in  character  as  what 
we  use  here,  costs  them  about  $10  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  We  are,  therefore, 
confronted  with  the  difference  in  cost  of  material  of  at  least  $10  per  ton.  The  cost  of 
labor  being  so  much  less  abroad  than  in  the  United  States,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
difference  in  cost  of  labor  of  producing  1  ton  of  more  than  $5.  The  material  when 
finished,  after  having  been  separated  into  sizes,  is  packed  in  a  package  usually  made 
of  burlap  or  similar  material;  the  same  costs  in  this  country  $1.50  per  ton  more  than 
abroad,  making  a  total  difference  of  at  least  $16.50  for  1  ton. 

AMERICAN    COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 

Our  cost  for  producing  angular  cast-iron  abrasive : 

Raw  material  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds $22.  00 

Labor,  crushing  and  sieving 7.  00 

40  bags 2.  25 

Repairs  to  rolls 1.  00 

Other  repairs,  grading  machinery,  etc 50 

Fuel 1.00 

Lubricants 25 

Engineer 1.  50 

Depreciation 1.  25 

6  per  cent  on  a  $10,000  investment 2.  75 

Cost  of  marketing 5.  25 

Administration  expenses 4.  50 

Total  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 49.25 

In  arriving  at  this  cost  we  charge  only  a  portion  of  such  items  as  engineering,  admin- 
istration expenses,  general  depreciation  of  plant,  and  overhead  expenses,  from  the 
fact  that  our  principal  business  is  the  manufacturing  of  crucible  steel  angular  abrasive 
material.  If  we  charged  the  entire  items  above,  it  would  increase  the  cost  per  net  ton 
at  least  $3  to  $4. 

COST  TO   THE   FOREIGN    MANUFACTURER. 

As  we  have  previously  shown  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  at  least  $16.50 
per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds  less  than  the  American  cost  per  net  ton,  and  he  has  no 
such  item  as  cost  to  market  his  product,  as  it  is  all  sold  for  export  through  one  exporter 
and  he  pays  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  importer  of  the  foreign  angular  material 
buys  his  saleable  sizes  at  $36.60  per  net  ton,  and  the  less  desirable  sizes  at  $22  per  net 
ton,  which  makes  an  average  cost  to  the  importer  of  about  $29.30  per  ton,  plus  ocean 
freight  through  to  port  of  entry  of  about  $2.50  per  ton,  making  a  total  cost  of  $31.80. 

MARKETING   PRODUCTION. 

The  angular  abrasive  material  in  the  United  States  is  used  only  in  a  few  sizes  known 
to  the  trade  as  12,  14,  20,  and  30,  while  in  the  necessary  separation,  we  make  as  many 
as  15  different  sizes  which  consist  of  the  very  coarse  and  very  fine  sizes  and  also  the 
dust  from  same,  for  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  market  or  outlet  and  is  practically 
unsaleable  only  in  the  coarser  sizes,  which  from  time  to  time  may  be  disposed  of  as 
scrap  at  a  loss  of  anywhere  from  $6  to  $8  a  ton  over  cost .  The  finer  sizes  are  undesirable 
for  melting  purposes  and  therefore  can  not  be  sold  as  scrap,  and  the  only  market  at 
present  is  to  sell  the  same  to  blast  furnaces  as  a  scale  and  the  best  obtainable  price 
being  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton. 
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It  is  true  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  the  same  thing  to  contend  with,  but 
has  a  much  larger  field  of  operation,  and  we  find  that  it  is  a  fact  that  they  can  dis- 
pose readily  of  some  of  the  sizes  which  we  call  undesirable  in  the  coarser  grades  and 
also  in  the  finer  sizes  and  have  the  further  advantage  of  dumping  their  surplus  on 
the  American  market  and  selling  it  for  whatever  price  they  can  realize;  whilst,  as 
stated  above,  we  are  confined  to  our  own  markets  and  to  but  a  few  sizes  and  must 
absorb  the  loss  sustained  in  the  undesirable  sizes.  This  loss  must  be  added  on  to  the 
actual  cost.  We  know  of  instances  where  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  selling  their 
coarse  and  fine  sizes  of  their  angular  material  as  low  as  $25  per  ton,  and  if  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  20  per  cent  is  assessed,  as  now  proposed,  it  would  cost  the  importer  in  the 
United  States  about  $30  per  ton,  and  if  on  a  foreign  cost  of  $31.80,  an  ad  valorem  duty 
would  be  assessed  it  would  make  the  foreign  material  cost  at  the  port  of  entry,  with 
ocean  freight  paid.  $38.16.  If  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  would  be  assessed 
on  the  foreign  cost  of  $31.80  per  ton,  it  would  make  it  cost  at  port  of  entry  $51.80 
per  ton  against  the  American  cost  of  $49.25. 

The  cost— 


Foreign 
manufac- 
ture. 

Against 
ours. 

His  raw  material 

$10.00 

$22.00 

His  labor                             

5.00 

7.00 

His  package     

1.50 

2.25 

16.50 

31.25 

Showing  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  on  raw  material,  labor, 
and  package,  $14.75  per  ton,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  no 
expense  in  marketing  his  product;  there  should  be  properly  added  to  our  cost  on  the 
above-given  items  $5.25,  which  would  make  our  cost  $36.50,  giving  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer a  differential  in  cost  of  $20  per  ton,  and  I  wish  to  particularly  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  Great  Britain  manufacturers  have  the  advantage  of  drawing 
their  raw  material  from  a  number  of  manufacturers,  which  they  can  use  as  a  weapon 
for  low  price,  and  they  also  have  the  German  manufacturers  of  round  material  as  a 
source  of  supply,  who  very  frequently  seek  an  outlet  for  their  coarse  unsaleable  sizes 
on  the  English  market. 

If  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  assessed  on  all  sizes  the  importer  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  same  rate  on  the  undesirable  sizes  (which  are  now  dumped  here 
irrespective  of  cost  or  profit),  and  it  would  accomplish  a  safeguard  so  that  the  foreign 
manufacturer  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  undervalue,  besides  which  assessing 
an  ad  valorem  duty  makes  it  possible  to  apply  the  foreign  selling  price  of  their 
regular  unsalable  sizes  and  lower  valued  sizes  and  by-products  above  referred  to 
to  the  regular  salable  sizes,  thereby  working  an  injury  to  the  American  manufacturer 
and  consumer,  and  this  also  brings  about  a  reduced  income  to  the  Government  by 
being  deprived  of  the  proper  value  for  assessment  of  duty. 

It  is  a  fact,  taken  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  largest  importers,  that  they  are 
selling  all  of  their  sizes  imported  at  a  uniform  price,  which,  up  to  a  very  short  time 
ago,  was  $70  per  ton. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  salable  fine  sizes  and  the  unsalable  ones. 
In  a  heanng  of  the  Iron  Sand  case  (protests  506692/5, 511660, 517678, and  also  protests 
507125,  517686/7)  before  the  court  of  the  appraisers,  testimony  taken  at  Boston  Septem- 
ber 28,  1911,  of  the  largest  importer  of  metallic  abrasives,  and  who  is  now  importing 
this  angular  cast-iron  material,  the  importer  stated  under  path,  November  9,  1910, 
reference  to  which  can  be  had  by  referring  to  his  testimony  in  the  case,  page  23,  part 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"I  might  say  that  the  majority  of  the  shot  that  we  manufacture  (Harrison  Bros.,  at 
Middlesbrough,  England)  is  manufactured  into  angular  grit." 

It  was  also  shown  in  the  said  proceeding  that  when  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  protest  was  made  on  iron  sand  and  round  material  only,  and  that  there  was  an 
invoice  of  diamond  grit  cornered  (angular  material),  the  invoice  was  withdrawn  and 
that  portion  of  the  protest  dropped,  snowing  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  the  foreign 
manufacturers  and  importers  to  undervalue  their  product,  particularly  when  it  is 
difficult  for  the  examiner  to  distinguish  between  the  round  material  and  the  angular 
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material,  when  it  is  in  fine  sizes,  and  also  between  the  size  that  should  be  invoiced 
at  $40  and  the  size  that  should  be  invoiced  at  $25  per  ton.  This  can  be  verified  in 
the  same  hearing  before  referred  to  by  referring  to  the  testimony  taken  September 
28,  1911,  in  the  same  case,  when  it  was  plainly  shown  that  the  examiners  at  the  port 
of  entry  testified  under  oath  that  they  were  unable  to  state  whether  No.  3  was  a  coarser 
size  as  compared  to  No.  6,  the  one  in  question. 

Again  Harrison  Bros.,  of  Middlesbrough,  England,  who  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers abroad  and  who  have  an  associate  representative  in  Boston,  Mass.,  designate 
their  round  material  as  diamond  grit,  and  their  angular  material  before  referred  to  as 
diamond  grit  cornered.  The  only  way  that  this  difference  is  distinguishable  at  the 
port  of  entry  is  that  the  respective  number  of  the  sizes  of  the  angular  material  is  sten- 
ciled within  a  four-cornered  diamond  or  rhombus,  and  the  sizes  of  the  round  mate- 
rial is  stenciled  elsewhere  on  the  bag  container,  which  may  easily  become  erased 
or  defaced  in  the  rough  handling,  and  the  only  other  way  of  distinguishing  is  by  the 
opening  up  by  the  examiner  or  appraiser  of  every  bag  in  a  shipment  (an  average 
shipment  being  about  600  bags).  This  is  the  statement  of  the  importer  under  oath 
and  certainly  shows  conclusively  the  importance  of  a  specific  duty  on  this  class  of 
merchandise  where  the  examiners  have  so  slight  a  protection  to  help  them  to  distin- 
guish between  these  materials,  and  as  some  of  the  materials  cost  the  importer  as  low 
as  $9  per  ton  on  the  other  side,  it  is  very  easy  to  be  seen  what  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  manufacturer  of  a  similar  material  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  Government  at  the  port  of  entry. 

IMPORTS. 

Prior  to  the  year  1910  the  Government  did  not  tabulate  under  its  own  heading 
the  imports  of  this  material  brought  from  abroad,  but  with  the  year  beginning  June 
30,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911,  after  tabulation  was  kept,  the  Government  statistics,  taken 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  reports,  it  shows  that  there  was  imported  as  follows: 

Quantity  (pounds),  2,065,750;  value,  $28,316;  duties,  $20,657.50;  and  in  the  year 
June  30,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912,  as  follows:  Quantity  (pounds),  2,387,525;  value, 
$33,195;  duties,  $23,875.35;  which  shows  an  increase  during  the  year  June,  1911 ,  to  June, 
1912,  of  321,775  pounds;  value,  $4,879;  duties,  $3,217.75;  which  is  an  increase  of 
about  15£  per  cent. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  business,  we  think  that  the  year  1910  to  1911  showed 
at  least  a  similar  increase  over  previous  years,  indicating  a  steady  increased  importa- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  duty  under  the  Payne  tariff  bill. 

We  would  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  article,  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  petition  and  protest,  was  first  made  in  the  United  States  under 
patent  to  Tighlman,  and  was  known  as  shot  or  chilled  shot,  and  was  globular  or  round, 
It  was  a  cast-iron  product,  made  as  above  described,  and  was  sold  at  about  16  cents 
per  pound  or  $320  per  ton.  The  making  of  the  same  abroad  was  started  about  the 
time  the  patent?  expired,  and  the  imports  began.  The  material  and  labor  being  «o 
much  less  in  the  foreign  countries,  the  price  has  steadily  been  brought  down  to  where 
the  article  is  selling  in  the  United  States  at  present  on  an  average  of  about  $32  a  ton 
for  all  sizes  and  for  the  commercial  sizes  about  $50  to  $60  per  ton,  average. 

The  original  manufacturer,  Tighlman,  ceased  the  manufacturing,  and  since  that  time 
there  have  been  three  other  companies  go  into  the  manufacturing  and  selling  of  the 
article.  Two  of  these  have  gone  out  of  business  and  there  remains  but  one  American 
manufacturer  of  this  round  or  globular  material,  known  by  the  various  names  as 
enumerated  above.  The  different  foreign  manufacturers  give  their  product  (whilst 
it  is  practically  all  the  same)  different  names,  such  as  iron  shot,  iron  grit,  steel  shot, 
diamond  grit,  iron  sand,  chilled  shot. 

It  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  there  has  been  any  attempt  made  to  use  the 
by-product  coming  from  the  manufacture  of  the  round  or  globular  cast-iron  material 
in  the  making  of  an  angular  or  cornered  product,  which  is,  as  stated,  produced  by  tak- 
ing some  of  the  unsalable  sizes  of  the  round  material  and  breaking  or  fracturing  the 
same,  and  separating  the  product,  after  crushing,  into  commercial  sizes. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  been  shipping  this  article  into  the  United  States  under 
the  same  name  as  the  round  material,  and  as  stated,  it  is  not  distinguishable.  Its  cost, 
when  shipped  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  round 
material,  as  the  round  material  is  the  basis  of  the  article,  plus  the  cost  of  crushing  it, 
separating  it  into  sizes,  handling,  etc.  Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  there  should  be  a 
different  valuation  on  it  as  a  basis  of  assessing  duties  than  on  the  cheaper  materials 
made  abroad,  but  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  this  is  difficult  of  accomplishment  on 
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account  of  the  great  similarity  between  the  round  and  the  angular  material,  particu- 
larly in  fine  sizes  and  numbers,  and  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  physical  examination 
of  every  package  (which  contains  about  100  pounds)  as  it  comes  into  the  country. 
Therefore,  we  urge  the  application  of  a  specific  duty. 

We  believe  that  if  the  rate  is  left  as  at  present,  1  cent  per  pound  specific,  as  it  is, 
that  the  imports  will  steadily  increase  ae  they  have  in  the  last  several  years  and  the 
Government  will  receive  its  proper  revenue  and  the  consumer  will  get  the  benefit  of 
a  low  competitive  cost,  and  the  American  manufacturer  of  both  the  round  and  the 
angular  material  will  realize  only  a  fair  return  on  his  capital:  whilst  if  the  duty  is 
changed  to  ad  valorem  and  to  the  rate  suggested  it  will  undoubtedly  close  up  the  one 
remaining  American  manufacturer  of  round  material,  namely,  the  Globe  Steel  Co.,  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  who  appear  before  you  in  their  own  petition,  and  will  compel  our 
company  to  cease  the  manufacture  of  the  cast  iron  angular  material,  and  thereby 
deprive  the  consumer  of  a  competitive  proposition  and  give  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers (who  are  all  represented  in  this  country  by  the  one  importer)  a  monopoly  of  the 
business.  Our  company  is  the  only  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  of  this  cast 
iron  angular  material  at  the  present  time. 

The  use  which  these  materials  have  been  put  to  largely  is  the  sawing  and  rubbing 
of  stone  and  marble,  and  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  whatever  duty 
you  see  fit  to  recommend  on  this  commodity  would  not  affect  the  production  price 
of  a  tombstone  or  a  piece  of  marble  for  building  purposes  or  a  block  of  stone  in  con- 
struction work,  to  any  appreciable  extent  whatever,  as  the  amount  which  is  used  is 
so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  it  with  the  unit  of  stone  upon  which  it  is  used. 
In  the  ordinary  tombstone  it  would  not  necessitate  using,  under  any  circumstances, 
for  sawing  and  rubbing  over  25  cents  worth,  even  if  the  duty  were  materially  increased 
over  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  total  amount  of  consumption  in  this  country  is  limited,  as  the  market  for  either 
round  or  angular  abrasive,  whether  made  of  cast  iron  or  steel,  is  confined  to  the  specific 
uses  stated  and  is  not  a  possible  largely  increasing  business.  The  increase  depends 
largely  upon  the  general  activities  and  the  natural  increase  in  the  monumental  and 
building  trades,  where  they  use  marble  or  stone  to  any  extent. 

We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  the  duty  be  allowed  to  remain  specific  as  it  now 
is  in  the  present  paragraph  and  have  the  clause  read  as  follows : 

"Grit,  shot,  and  iron  sand,  round  or  angular,  made  of  iron  or  steel  in  any  form  by 
whatever  name  known,  1  cent  per  pound." 

All  the  above  we  bee  to  respectfully  submit  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  any  further  detailed  information  substantiated  by  records  of  cost  and 
production  and  sale  of  the  article. 

Very  truly,  yours,  PITTSBURGH  CRUSHED  STEEL  Co., 

By  W.  L.  KANE,  President. 


ARGUMENTS  SUPPORTING  THE  SPECIFIC  DUTY  v.  AD  VALOREM,  PARTICULARLY  AP- 
PLYING TO  SCHEDULE  C — METALS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF,  PAYNE  TARIFF  LAW 
OF  AUGUST.  1909,  PARAGRAPH  133,  AND  CORRESPONDING  PARAGRAPH  11  OF  THE 
UNDERWOOD  BILL  (H.  R.  18642). 

PITTSBURGH  CRUSHED  STEEL  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  7,  1913. 
Quoting  from  Notes  on  Tariff  Revision,  page  169,  there  appears  the  following: 

COMMENTS   AND   SUGGESTIONS. 

"All  these  varioxisly  designated  products,  whether  called  iron  or  steel,  are  prac- 
tically the  same  thing,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  sawing  marble, 
granite,  and  other  stones.  They  are  the  result  of  a  particular  and  somewhat  elaborate 
manufacturing  process,  and  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  status  of  steel  or  iron,  and 
have  become  truly  and  in  fact  manufactured  articles  of  iron.  It  is  questionable  if 
any  of  these  articles  are  really  steel. 

"  It  is  suggested  that  a  provision  be  enacted  for  diamond  steel,  steel  grit,  diamond 
grit,  iron  form,  iron  sand,  chilled  iron  sand,  and  similar  articles,  by  whatever  name 
known . ' ' 

In  line  with  these  suggestions,  we  find  in  the  act  of  1909  the  provision  for  grit  and 
sand  was  acted  upon,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  it  waa  the  intent  of  Congress  to  pro- 
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vide  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  upon  the  article,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  very  great  deal  of  litigation  in  a  number  of  cases  referred  to  in  the  notes. 

Ever  since  the  article  has  been  imported,  it  was  questionable,  according  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  importer  as  against  the  assessments  of  the  custom  officers  at  the 
the  port  of  entry,  under  what  paragraph  of  the  tariff  acts  it  should  come,  and  this 
resulted  in  appeals  from  the  assessments  and  litigation  under  the  Wilson  Tariff  Act 
and  all  subsequent  acts  and  changes  down  to  the  present  time.  and.  no  doubt,  this 
can  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  imports  were  comparatively  small,  as  the 
business  was  new  and  the^e  had  been  no  special  classification  for  the  article  and  not 
specially  enumerated.  It  was  not  until  in  the  tariff  legislation  which  resulted  in  the 
law  of  August  5,  1909,  a  specific  provision  for  iron  or  steel,  sand.  grit,  or  shot  was 
enacted.  We  refer  you  to  the  Government  publication,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  House  of  Representatives.  "Comparisons  of  the 

f reposed  (Payne)  tariff  bill  iH.  R.  1438 1  with  the  present  (Dingley.  tariff  law.  act  of 
uly  24.  1897."  page  30.  paragraph  131.  which  reads  as  follows: 

••Diamond  steel,  steel  grit,  diamond  grit,  iron  form,  iron  sand,  chilled  iron  sand, 
and  similar  articles  of  whatever  name  known,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

There  was  an  objection  made  to  the  proposed  paragraph  by  the  American  manufac- 
turers to  the  ad  valorem  feature  and  the  rate  in  that  clause,  which  resulted  in  the 
change  as  now  found  in  the  Payne  law.  known  as  paragraph  133.  reading: 

•rit.  shot,  and  sand  made  of  iron  or  steel  that  can  be  used  only  as  abrasives,  1  cent 
per  pound." 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  American  manufacturers:  for  the  change  from 
the  ad  valorem  to  the  specific,  and  from  the  45  per  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound,  a  seri- 
ous mistake  was  made  of  qualifying  the  use  of  the  material,  and  upon  close  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  change  was  misunderstood  and  unintentional. 

The  evidence  that  it  was  a  serious  mis-take  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  every  ship- 
ment that  has  been  made  since  the  enactment  of  the  Payne  law  has  been  protested  by 
the  importers.  It  has  resulted  in  considerable  litigation  and  expense  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  litigation  is  still  pending. 

Considerable  more  could  be  said  on  the  subject  and  reference  made  to  the  suits  in 
question  and  the  expense  that  it  is  taking  to  make  the  proper  assessments.  Whatever 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  as  to  what  the  rate  of  duty  is  decided  to  be.  if  it  is  made  specific 
all  these  difficulties  and  annoyances  and  expense,  both  to  the  Government  and  the 
public,  can  be  avoided  and  no  one  in  interest  will  be  damaged.  To  the  contrary, 
even-one  will  be  benefited,  with  the  exception  of  such  parties  as  might  wish  to  circum- 
vent the  intent  of  Congress  in  ite  enactment. 

W   L.  KAXX.  President. 

PROTEST  OF  PITTSBURGH  CRUSHED  STEEL  Co..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
Proposed  amendment  to  paragraph  133.  Schedule  C.  tariff  act  of  1909 — Steel  shot.  etc. 

PITTSBURGH  CRUSHED  STEEL  Co.. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  U.  5.  A..  February  15.  1912. 
To  tilt  Member*  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HONORABLE  SIRS:  In  the  proposed  consideration  of  Schedule  C.  "  Metals  and  manu 
hctures  of,"  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to 
paragraph  133,  reading  as  follows:  "Grit.  shot,  and  sand  made  of  iron  or  steel  that 
can  be  used  only  as  an  abrasive,  1  cent  per  pound." 

It  is  proposed  that  this  should  now  read  as  follows:  "Grit,  shot,  and  sand  made  of  iron 
or  steel  that  can  be  used  as  an  abrasive.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  beg.  respectfully,  to  file  our  protest  against  any  such  reduction  or  change 
from  specitc  to  an  ad  valorem  rate,  and  Justin-  our  action  by  the  following  statement: 

Location  of  the  company:  Our  company,  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co..  has  been 
located  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa",  for  the  last  20  years,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  eteel 
and  iron  abrasives,  used  in  the  grinding,  sawing,  rubbing,  boring,  and  facing  of  mar- 
ble, granite,  stone,  brick,  terra  cotta,  and  any  other  uses  where  metallic  abrasives 
can  be  used  for  the  above  or  similar  purposes. 

Our  company  is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  from  iron  or  steel 
an  angular  artificial  abrasive. 

Raw  material:  In  the  manufacture  of  this  angular  cast-iron  abrasive  we  use  at  pres- 
ent as  a  raw  material  a  cast-iron  by-product  made  in  the  manufacture  of  a  round  or 
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globule  material  known  as  iron  shot,  iron  grit,  steel  shot  (not,  however,  made  from 
steel),  diamond  grit,  and  sand  made  of  iron.  All  of  these  various  names  or  designa- 
tions cover  the  same  article  with  the  exception  of  as  referred  to  below  in  paragraph 
noted  as  angular  material  diamond  grit  cornered.  If  this  source  of  supply  should  be 
cut  off  we  should  be  compelled  to  manufacture  the  round  shot,  which  would  consid- 
erably increase  the  cost  of  our  finished  product. 

For  general  designation  it  is  a  round  or  globule  cast-iron  material,  made  to  be  used 
as  an  abrasive  for  similar  purposes  as  described  above  in  the  angular  artificial  abrasive, 
and  it  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  pig  iron  and  cast-iron  scrap  blown  from  a  cupola 
and  allowed  to  drop  into  a  bath  of  water.  This  bulk  result  is  then  taken  and  separated 
into  accurate  sizes,  running  from  10  mesh  to  200  mesh. 

In  making  the  commercial  or  salable  sizes  of  the  round  shot  there  is  a  large  percentage 
(not  less  than  40  per  cent)  of  the  total  amount  produced,  when  it  is  blown  from  the 
cupola,  that  is  too  coarse  for  commercial  useful  sizes,  and  this  so-called  by-product  is 
the  raw  material  from  which  we  make  our  cast-iron  angular  abrasive. 

The  cost  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  (and  we  are  entirely  dependent  for 
our  supply  from  the  factories  that  make  the  round  shot  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
are  but  two,  one  in  the  New  England  States  and  the  other  in  the  State  of  Ohio),  the 
cost  per  net  ton  is  at  present  $22,  which  has  never  been  less  but  considerably  higher 
at  times,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  same  by-product  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  about 
$10  per  gross  ton.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  a  number  of  factories  that  make  this 
round  shot,  and  besides  they  can  and  do  draw  part  of  their  supply  from  Germany  with 
no  duty  to  pay  into  Great  Britain. 

Mode  of  manufacture:  We  take  the  by-product  before  referred  to,  crush  and  separate 
into  regular  and  correct  sizes.  In  the  crushing  process,  in  order  to  make  the  salable 
sizes,  we  .are,  of  necessity  compelled  to  make  a  large  percentage  of  very  coarse  material 
and  a  large  percentage  of  very  fine  material.  Both  of  these  extremes  are  difficult  to 
market.  (Only  the  medium  sizes  sell  freely.)  In  the  sale  of  these  we  are  brought 
into  competition  in  the  United  States  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  round  or  globule 
article,  when  it  comes  to  the  finer  unsalable  sizes  which  they  likewise  make  in  the 
production  of  their  salable  sizes. 

The  foreign  manufacturers'  source  of  supply  for  raw  material:  The  foreign  manu- 
facturers are  mostly  located  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  are  a  number  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  chilled-iron  shot,  or  round  material,  as  above  described,  and  there- 
fore the  foreign  manufacturer  of  cast-iron  angular  material  has  this  large  number 
of  factories  to  draw  his  supply  from  under  competition  on  an  article  which  has  no 
regular  market,  in  addition  to  which  the  lower  costs  abroad  for  the  pig  iron  and  cast- 
iron  scrap,  and  the  price  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  pays  and  has  been  paying 
for  the  by-product,  as  above  described,  which  is  the  same  in  character  as  what  we 
use  here,  costs  him  about  $10  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  We  are,  therefore, 
confronted  with  the  difference  in  cost  of  material  of  at  least  $10  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  labor  being  so  much  less  abroad  than  in  the  Unitea  States,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  of  producing  1  ton  of  more  than  $5.  The 
material  when  finished,  after  being  separated  into  sizes,  is  packed  in  a  package  usually 
made  of  burlap  or  similar  material;  the  same  costs  in  this  country  $1.50  per  ton  more 
than  abroad,  making  a  total  difference  of  at  least,  for  1  ton,  $16.50. 

American  cost  of  production. 

Our  cost  of  producing  angular  cast-iron  abrasive: 

Raw  material  per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds $22. 00 

Labor,  crushing  and  sieving 7. 00 

40  bags 2. 25 

Repairs  for  rolls 1. 00 

Other  repairs,  grading  machinery,  etc 50 

Fuel 1.00 

Lubricants 25 

Engineer 1.50 

Depreciation 1. 25 

6  per  cent  on  a  $10,000  investment 2. 75 

Cost  of  marketing 5. 25 

Administration  expenses. 4. 50 

49.25 
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In  arriving  at  this  above  cost,  we  only  charge  a  portion  of  such  items  as  engineering, 
administration  expenses,  general  depreciation  of  plant,  and  overhead  expenses,  from 
the  fact  that  our  principal  business  is  the  manufacturing  of  crucible  steel  angular 
material.  If  we  charged  the  entire  items  above,  it  would  increase  the  cost  per  ton  at 
least  $3  or  $4. 

Cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer:  As  we  have  previously  shown,  the  cost  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  is  at  least  $16.50  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds  less  than  the  American 
cost,  and  he  has  no  such  item  as  cost  to  market  material,  as  it  is  all  sold  for  export 
through  one  importer  and  he  pays  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  importer  of  the 
foreign  material  buys  his  salable  sizes  at  $36.60  per  net  ton  and  the  less  desirable 
sizes  at  $22  per  net  ton,  making  an  average  cost  to  the  importer  of  about  $29.30  per 
ton,  plus  ocean  freight  through  to  port  of  entry  of  about  $2.50  per  ton,  making  his 
total  cost  $31.80  per  ton. 

Marketing  production :  The  angular  abrasive  material  in  the  United  States  is  used 
only  in  a  few  sizes  known  to  the  trade  as  Nos.  12,  14,  20,  and  30.  while  in  the  necessary 
separation  we  make  as  many  as  15  different  sizes,  which  consists  of  the  very  coarse  and 
very  fine  sizes,  and  also  the  dust  from  same,  for  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  market 
or  outlet,  and  are  practically  unsalable,  only  in  the  coarser  sizes,  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  disposed  of  as  scrap,  at  a  loss  of  anywhere  from  $6  to  $8  a  ton  over  cost. 
The  finer  sizes  are  undesirable  for  melting  purposes  and  therefore  can  not  be  sold  as 
scrap,  and  the  only  market  at  present  is  to  sell  the  same  to  blast  furnaces  as  a  scale, 
the  best  obtainable  price  being  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton. 

It  is  true  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  the  same  thing  to  contend  with,  but  have  a 
very  much  larger  field  of  operation,  and  we  find  that  it  is  a  fact  that  they  can  dispose 
readily  of  some  of  the  sizes  which  we  call  undesirable  in  the  coarser  grades  and  also 
in  the  finer  sizes,  and  have  the  further  advantage  'of  dumping  their  surplus  on  the 
American  market  and  selling  it  at  whatever  price  they  can  get;  whilst,  as  stated  above, 
we  are  confined  to  our  own  market  and  to  a  few  sizes,  and  must  absorb  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  the  undesirable  sizes.  This  cost  must  be  added  on  to  the  actual  cost,  but  as 
it  is  an  unknown  quantity,  we  can  only  estimate  it,  and  can  only  arrive  at  it  at  the  end 
of  the  year  when  our  business  for  the  year  has  been  accounted  for. 

We  know  of  instances  where  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  selling  their  coarse  and 
fine  sizes  of  their  angular  material  as  low  as  $25  per  ton,  and  if  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
20  per  cent  is  assessed  as  now  proposed,  it  would  cost  the  importer  in  the  United 
States  about  $30,  and  if  on  a  cost  of  $31.80,  ad  valorem  duty  would  make  the  foreign 
material  cost  at  port  of  entry,  with  ocean  freight  paid,  $38.16  per  pound.  If  a  specific 
duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  would  be  assessed  on  the  foreign  cost  of  $31.80  per  ton,  it 
would  make  it  cost  at  port  of  entry  $51.80,  as  against  the  American  cost  of  $49.25. 

The  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  for  his  raw  material,  $10;  ours,  $22.  His  labor, 
$5;  ours,  $7.  His  package,  $1.50;  ours,  $2.25.  His  cost,  $16.50;  our  cost,  $31.25. 

Shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  on  raw  material,  labor  and 
package  of  $14.75;  and,  as  before  stated,  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  no  expense  in 
marketing  his  product.  There  should  be  properly  charged  to  our  cost  on  the  above 
given  items  of  $5.25  which  would  make  our  cost  $36.50  giving  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer a  differential  in  cost  of  $20  per  ton,  and  I  wish  to  particularly  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  foreign  Great  Britain  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  of  drawing 
his  raw  material  from  a  number  of  manufacturers,  which  they  can  use  as  a  weapon  for 
low  price,  and  they  also  have  the  German  manufacturers  of  round  material  as  a  source 
of  supply,  who  very  frequently  seek  an  outlet  for  their  coarse  unsaleable  sizes  on  the 
English  market. 

ll  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  assessed  on  all  sizes  the  importer  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  same  rate  on  the  undesirable  sizes  (which  are  now  dumped  here 
irrespective  or  cost  or  profit)  and  it  would  accomplish  a  safeguard  so  that  the  foreign 
manufacturer  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  undervalue,  besides  which  assessing 
an  ad  valorem  duty  makeS  it  possible  to  apply  the  foreign  selling  price  of  their  regular 
unsaleable  sizes  and  lower  valued  sizes  and  by-product  above  referred  to,  to  the 
regular  saleable  sizes,  thereby  working  an  injury  to  the  American  manufacturer  and 
consumer,  and  this  also  brings  about  an  reduced  income  to  the  Government  by  being 
deprived  of  the  proper  assess  values. 

It  is  a  fact  taken  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  largest  importers  that  they  sell 
all  of  their  sizes  imported  at  a  uniform  price,  which  up  to  a  very  short  time  ago  was 
about  $65  or  $70  per  ton. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  salable  fine  sixes  and  the  unsalable 
ones.  In  a  hearing  of  the  Iron  Sand  case  protests  506692/5,  511660,  517678,  and  also 
protests  507125,  517676/7,  before  the  court  of  the  appraisers,  testimony  taken  at  Bos- 
ton, September  28,  1911,  of  the  largest  importer  of  metallic  abrasives,  who  is  now 
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importing  this  angular  cast-iron  material,  the  importer  stated,  under  oath,  November 
9,  1911,  reference  to  which  can  be  had  by  referring  to  the  testimony  in  the  case:  ''The 
majority  of  the  shot  that  Harrison  Bros.,  at  Middlesbrough,  England,  make  is  made 
into  this  cast-iron  material." 

It  was  also  shown  in  the  same  proceeding  that  when  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  protest  was  made  on  iron  sand  and  round  material  only,  and  that  there  was 
an  invoice  of  diamond  grit  cornered  (angular  material),  the  invoice  was  withdrawn, 
and  that  portion  of  the  protest  dropped,  showing  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  the 
foreign  manufacturers  and  the  importers  to  undervalue  their  product,  particularly 
when  it  is  difficult  for  the  examiner  to  distinguish  between  the  round  material  and 
the  angular  material  when  it  is  in  fine  sizes,  and  also  between  the  size  that  should 
be  invoiced  at  $40  and  the  size  that  should  be  invoiced  at  $25  per  ton.  This  can  be 
verified  in  the  same  hearing  before  referred  to  by  referring  to  the  testimony  taken 
September  29,  1911,  in  the  same  case,  when  it  was  plainly  shown  that  the  examiners 
at  the  port  of  entry  testified  under  oath  that  they  were  unable  to  state  whether  No.  3 
was  a  coarser  size  as  compared  to  No.  6,  the  one  in  question. 

Again,  Harrison  Bros.,  of  Middlesbrough,  England,  who  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers abroad,  and  who  have  an  associate  representative  in  Boston,  Mass.,  designate 
their  round  material  as  diamond  grit  and  their  angular  material,  before  referred  to,  as 
diamond  grit  cornered.  The  only  way  that  this  difference  is  distinguishable  is  that 
the  respective  numbers  of  the  sizes  01  angular  material  are  stenciled  within  a  four- 
cornered  diamond  or  rhombus,  thus  <^y ,  and  the  round  material  is  stenciled  else- 
where on  the  bag  container,  which  may  easily  become  erased  or  defaced  in  the  rough 
handling,  and  the  only  other  way  of  distinguishing  is  by  the  opening  up  by  the 
examiner  or  appraiser  of  every  bag  in  a  shipment.  This  is  the  statement  of  the 
importer  under  oath,  and  certainly  shows  conclusively  the  importance  of  a  specific 
duty  on  this  class  of  merchandise  where  the  examiners  have  so  slight  a  protection  to 
help  them  distinguish  between  these  materials,  and  as  some  of  the  material  costs 
the  importer  as  low  as  $9  a  ton  on  the  other  side,  it  is  very  easy  to  be  seen  what  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  a  similar  material  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  Government  at  the  port  of  entry. 

The  use  which  these  materials  have  been  put  to  largely,  is  the  sawing  and  rubbing 
of  stone  or  marble,  and  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  whatever  duty 
you  see  fit  to  recommend  on  this  commodity  would  not  affect  the  production  price 
of  a  tombstone  or  a  piece  of  marble  for  building  purposes,  or  a  block  of  stone  in  con- 
struction work,  to  any  appreciable  extent  whatever,  as  the  amount  which  is  used 
is  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  it  to  the  unit  of  stone  upon  which  it  IP  used. 
In  an  ordinary  tombstone  it  would  not  necessitate  using,  under  any  circumstancee,  for 
sawing  and  rubbing,  over  25  cents  worth,  even  if  the  duty  were  materially  increased 
over  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  total  amount  consumed  in  this  country  is  limited,  as  the  market  for  either  round 
or  angular  abrasive,  whether  made  of  cast  iron  or  steel,  is  confined  to  the  specific  uses 
stated  and  is  not  a  possibly  largely  increasing  business.  The  increase  depends  entirely 
upon  the  general  activities  and  the  natural  increase  in  the  monumental  and  building 
trades,  where  they  use  marble  or  stone  to  any  extent. 

We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  the  duty  be  allowed  to  remain  specific,  as  it  now 
is  in  the  present  paragraph,  and  have  the  clause  read  as  follows:  "Snot,  grit,  or  sand 
in  any  form  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  any  other  metal,  1  cent  per  pound." 

All  of  the  above  we  beg  to  respectfully  submit,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  any  further  detailed  information  substantiated  by  records  of  cost 
and  production  and  sale  of  the  article. 

Very  truly,  yours,  PITTSBURGH  CRUSHED  STEEL  Co., 

By  W.  L.  KARNE,  President. 

BRIEF  OF  HACKNEY  BROS.  CO.,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Hon.  E.  Y.  WEBB,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.,  January  go,  191S. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  understand  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  drafting  a  new  tariff  law  and  that  this  committee  intends  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  iron  and  steel  products. 

Believing  that  you,  as  our  Representative,  would  be  glad  to  get  as  many  details 
of  the  facts  as  you  can,  I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  how  I  believe  it  will  affect  us 
personally,  as  well  as  others  in  the  United  States. 
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There  is  only  one  manufacturer  of  chilled  shot  in  America,  viz,  The  Globe  Steel 
Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  if  these  people  are  not  protected  it  means  that  they  will 
be  forced  out  of  business,  and  that  would  leave  us  in  the  hands  of  the  importer  of 
chilled  shot — and  we  understand  that  there  is  practically  but  one  importer  of  chilled 
shot  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  if  they  are  forced  out  of  business  this  importer 
will  have  a  monopoly  on  the  shot  of  the  United  States. 

By  referring  to  my  files  prior  to  January  1,  1908,  I  find  now  that  we  are  paying  less 
for  shot  than  before  The  Globe  Steel  Co.  entered  the  market.  Does  it  not  stand  to 
reason  that,  if  these  people  are  forced  out  of  business  and  there  is  no  competition  in 
this  line,  the  price  of  shot  will  go  up  again  to  the  old  price?  And  on  this  ground 
we  request  that  there  be  no  reduction  in  the  duty  on  chilled  shot,  grit,  or  iron  sand. 
We  would  like  also  to  state  that  we  find  our  product  is  better  than  the  product  that 
we  got  before  The  Globe  Steel  Co.  entered  the  market. 

Believing  that  this  is  a  very  important  matter  for  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States,  we  ask  you  to  see  that  we  are  protected  in  this  matter. 

Assuring  you  that  I  shall  appreciate  your  looking  into  this  matter  very  closely,  as 
I  feel  that  you  at  all  times  want  to  look  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  whom  you 
represent,  and  with  very  best  wishes,  we  remain, 

Sincerely,  yours,  HACKNEY  BROS  Co., 

Per  J.  P.  HACKNEY. 

PARAGRAPH  134. 

Wire  rods:  Rivet,  screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether 
round,  oval,  flat,  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  and  nail  rods,  all  the  fore- 
going in  coils  or  otherwise,  valued  at  four  cents  or  less  per  pound,  three- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  over  four  cents  per  pound,  six-tenths 
of  one  cent  per  pound:  Provided,  That  all  round  iron  or  steel  rods  smaller 
than  number  six  wire  gauge  shall  be  classed  and  dutiable  as  wire:  Provided, 
further,  That  all  iron  or  steel  wire  rods  which  have  been  tempered  or  treated 
in  any  manner  or  partly  manufactured  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  one- 
half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

PARAGRAPH   135. 

Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller  than  number  thirteen  wire  gauge, 
one  cent  per  pound ;  smaller  than  number  thirteen  and  not  smaller  than  num- 
ber sixteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound;  smaller  than 
number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound:  Pro- 
vided, That  all  the  foregoing  shall  pay  duty  at  not  less  than  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  all  wire  composed  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal  except 
gold  or  silver,  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  or  other  material,  corset  clasps,  corset 
steels,  dress  steels,  and  all  flat  wires,  and  steel  in  strips,  not  thicker  than 
number  fifteen  wire  gauge  and  not  exceeding  five  inches  in  width,  whether 
in  long  or  short  lengths,  in  coils  or  otherwise,  and  whether  rolled  or  drawn 
through  dies  or  rolls,  or  otherwise  produced,  and  all  other  wire  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  on  iron  or  steel  wire  coated  by  dipping,  galvanizing 
or  similar  process  with  zinc,  tin,  or  other  metal,  there  shall  be  paid  two- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of 
which  it  is  made:  Provided  further,  That  articles  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  any  wire  or  wires  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall 
pay  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  imposed  in  this  section  upon  any  wire  used 
in  the  manufacturer  of  such  articles  and  in  addition  thereto  one  cent  per 
pound :  And  provided  further,  That  no  article  made  from  or  composed  of  wire 
shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  other  wires  and  cables  composed  of  metal  and  rubber,  or  of 
metal,  rubber,  and  other  materials,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  barbed 
fencewire,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  but  the  same  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  additional  or  other  rate  of  duty  hereinbefore  provided;  wire 
heddles  or  healds,  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand,  and  in  addition  thereto, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

For  wire  rods  and  steel  wire,  see  also  W.  H.  Donner,  page  1024. 
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WIRE  RODS,  WIRE,  ETC. 

BRIEF  SUGGESTING   PARAGRAPHS   ON  WIRE  RODS,  ETC.,  SUB- 
MITTED BY  JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  CO. 

JANUARY  9,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  \V.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  connection  with  the  proposed  tariff  revision,  we  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  certain  products  falling  under  Schedule  C,  namely:  Wire 
rods,  round  iron  and  steel  wire,  flat  wire,  and  steel  in  strips,  and  articles  manufactured 
from  wire. 

In  our  statement  we  deal  exclusively  with  the  higher  grades  of  rods,  wire,  flat  wires, 
and  strips,  and  articles  manufactured  from  wire,  and  desire  to  emphasize  the  distinc- 
tion between  "common"  or  "tonnage"  products,  and  the  high-grade  and  highly 
manufactured  specialties  discussed  herein. 

••Common  product"  includes  the  cheaper  grades,  such  as  fence  wire,  barbed  wire, 
wire  nails,  baling  wire,  and  wire  fencing,  which  are  manufactured  in  quantities  run- 
ning to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons,  and  which,  starting  from  the  cheapest  raw  ma- 
terial, are  produced  under  conditions  and  methods  insuring  a  very  small  proportion 
of  labor  cost  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  article.  Such  product  is  sold  as  the  ordinary 
run  of  the  mill,  and  is  not  subject  to  any  specifications  or  inspection  for  size,  finish, 
or  quality.  High  grade  specialties,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  from  raw  material 
costing  much  more  than  that  used  in  common  product.  They  are  made  under  con- 
ditions requiring  many  more  operations,  heat  treatments,  with  their  attendant  pick- 
lings,  handlings,  inspections,  etc.,  all  of  which  go  to  make  the  proportion  of  labor  in 
the  manufacturing  cost  of  the  finished  article  between  60  per  cent  and  70  per  cent. 

In  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  wire  products,  there  is  little,  if  any,  difference  be- 
tween the  methods  employed  in  our  mills  and  those  of  European  manufacturers. 
\Ve  have  no  advantages  because  of  better  and  more  modern  machinery,  for  no  ma- 
chinery is  required  in  drawing,  except  the  wire  block  to  which  power  is  applied,  and, 
therefore,  the  additional  cost  is  almost  entirely  that  of  labor.  In  general,  the  ma- 
chinery employed  in  the  production  of  high-grade  rods,  wire,  and  wire  products  is  the 
same  abroad  and  here,  and  the  speed  of  operation  and  rate  of  production  is  about  the 
same.  Moreover,  there  is  a  constantly  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  consuming 
public  for  a  higher  and  more  reliable  grade  of  material  in  these  products,  as  shown  by 
the  continual  increase  and  severity  of  purchasers'  specifications  for  quality.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  failure  of  material  might  endanger  human  safety.  Such 
conditions  can  only  be  met  by  additional  labor  cost  in  extra  inspections  and  opera- 
tions in  manufacture. 

Practically  all  high-grade  wire  and  wire  products  purchased  by  the  United  States 
Government  are  subject  to  very  rigid  specifications,  inspections,  and  tests. 

It  must  be  evident  that  a  duty  which  might  be  indefensible  on  "common"  or 
"tonnage"  product  would  be  absolutely  necessary  on  the  higher  grade  and  more  highly 
manufactured  material,  unless  our  workmen  are  willing  to  accept  the  same  rate  of  wage 
ruling  in  English,  German,  or  Belgian  wire  centers.  With  the  tendency  toward 
lower  duties,  it  is  becoming  absolutely  essential  that  a  more  detailed  classification  of 
rods,  wire,  and  wire  products  should  be  made  in  the  rates  of  duty. 

Under  former  bills  the  average  duty  was  high  enough  to  cover  the  more  expensive 
products;  but  this  was  an  absolutely  prohibitive  duty  with  the  common  products.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  make  a  single  rate  of  duty  which  will  allow  tonnage  products  to  be 
imported  freely,  would  be  absolutely  ruinous  to  all  industries  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  higher  grade  of  wire  products. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Census  Bureau  on  the  steel  production  for  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1909  shows  that  in  a  total  production  of  steel  of  23,523,000  tons. 
22,417,000  tons  were  of  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  steel,  1,106,000  tons  (or  4.7 
per  cent  of  the  total)  being  acid  open-hearth,  crucible,  and  miscellaneous  grades.  All 
furnaces,  crucibles,  etc.,  used,  totaled  1,059,  of  which  acid  open-hearth  crucibles  and 
others  amounted  to  411  (or  38  per  cent  of  the  total). 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  while  the  high  grade  steel  tonnage  is  small  pro- 
portionately, the  proportion  of  furnaces  engaged  in  its  production  is  much  higher  and, 
consequently,  the  number  of  men  required  to  operate  the  same  is  very  much  greater 
proportionately.  This  is  for  steel  production  alone.  While  no  exact  figures  are  avail- 
able for  the  finishing  industry,  it  may  be  positively  stated  that  a  very  much  greater 
labor  proportion  exists. 
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WIRE    RODS.      ' 

With  this  in  view,  we  would  call  attention  to  paragraph  134  of  the  act  of  1909  dealing 
with  wire  rods.  This  paragraph  provides  for  specific  duties  of  three-tenths  cent  per 
pound  on  all  rods  valued  at  4  cents  per  pound  or  less  and  six-tenths  cent  per  pound 
on  all  rods  valued  at  more  than  4  cents  per  pound.  It  further  provides  an  additional 
duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  rods  tempered  or  treated  in  any  manner,  and  also 
that  rods  smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge  shall  be  classed  and  duitable  as  wire. 

In  paragraph  12,  bill  H.  R.  18642,  the  paragraph  was  changed  so  as  to  include  the 
products  of  wire  rods,  as  well  as  wire  rods  themselves,  this  being  done  by  the  inser- 
tion of  lines  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  reading:  "Including  wire  rods,  iron  or  steel  bars,  cold 
rolled,  cold  drawn,  cold  hammered,  or  polished  in  any  way,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
process  of  hot  rolling  or  hammering,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  clause  that  a  wire  rod,  cold  rolled,  or  cold  drawn,  would  pro- 
duce a  round  or  flat  wire,  and  thus  make  this  paragraph  applicable  to  drawn  or  cold- 
rolled  wire.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  nullify  the  duty  on  such  wire  as  covered 
by  paragraph  13  (H.  R.  18642)  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  place  the  products  covered 
by  that  paragraph  on  the  rod  duty.  Such  result  would  deprive  the  Government  of 
considerable  revenue,  as  well  as  to  practically  destroy  the  protection  to  manufacturers 
intended  under  paragraph  13. 

In  H.  R.  18642  the  provision  for  additional  duty  on  rods  tempered  or  treated  in  any 
way  or  partly  manufactured  was  entirely  eliminated,  with  the  consequence  that  any 
additional  labor  put  on  the  rolled  rod,  such  as  tempering  or  heat  treating  in  any 
way,  would  only  be  protected  by  the  ad  valorem  rod  duty  on  the  added  cost.  This 
was  10  per  cent  in  H.  R.  18642,  and  as  the  added  cost  is  very  largely  labor,  and  as  the 
cost  of  such  labor  in  the  United  States  is  about  double  that  of  similar  labor  abroad, 
the  rate  proposed  would  be  inadequate  to  cover  the  disparity  in  such  labor  cost. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  production  of  high-grade  rods  is  much  smaller  than  that 
of  common  rods,  and  that  the  output  of  rod  mills  producing  high-grade  material  ia 
much  smaller  than  that  of  mills  of  equal  size  and  power  producing  soft  common  steel. 
This  is  due  to  the  extra  power  required,  difficulty  in  rolling,  care,  inspection,  break- 
age, cropping,  etc. ;  but  it  most  also  be  noted  that  in  the  high-grade  industry  the  same 
number  of  men  (and  in  some  cases  more)  are  required. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  mentioned  above,  we  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  paragraph  134,  act  of  1909,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SUGGESTED   PARAGRAPH — WIRE    RODS. 

Wire  rods,  rivet,  screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether  round, 
oval,  flat,  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  and  nail  rods,  all  the  foregoing  in  coils  or 
otherwise,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  the  foegoing  iron  or  steel  wire 
rods  of  whatever  shape  or  section,  which  are  cold  rolled,  or  cold  drawn,  or  cold  ham- 
mered, or  polished  in  any  way  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  process  of  hot  rolling  or 
hammering,  or  that  shall  have  been  tempered  or  treated  in  any  manner  or  partly 
manufactured,  and  all  iron  or  steel  wire  rods  smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge  shall  be 
classified  as  wire  and  dutiable  as  such  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

WIRE. 

Wire  and  wire  products  are  covered  by  paragraph  135  of  the  act  of  1909.  It  pro- 
vided that  round  wire — 

Cents 
per  pound. 

Not  smaller  than  No.  13  wire  gauge  should  pay 1 

Smaller  than  No.  13  and  not  smaller  than  No.  16 1^ 

Smaller  than  No.  16 1} 

Provided,  That  all  the  foregoing  should  pay  a  rate  of  duty  not  less  than  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Covered  wire,  flat  wires,  and  strips  not  wider  than  5  inches  or  thinner  than  No.  15 
wire  gauge,  and  wire  not  specially  provided  for,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Wire  coated 
received  an  additional  duty  of  two-tenths  cent  per  pound.  Articles  manufactured 
of  -wire  1  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  wire  composing  same,  with  a 
minimum  ad  valorem  rate  of  40  per  cent.  Telegraph  and  telephone  wires  coated  and 
cables,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Barbed  wire  three-fourths  cent  per  pound.  Heddles, 
25  cents  per  thousand  and  in  addition,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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This  paragraph  was  a  reduction  from  the  act  of  1897,  amounting,  in  the  specific 
wire  duties,  to  $5  per  ton.  We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  rates  have  not 
proved  prohibitive,  as  shown  by  the  importations  of  18,000,000  pounds  in  1910  and 
nearly  19,000,000  pounds  in  1911,  at  an  average  foreign  cost  of  4^j  cents  per  pound 
for  1910  and  4-f^  cents  for  1911,  being  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  38 J  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  for  each  of  the  two  years. 

In  H.  R.  18642  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  rates  on  wire  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  followed  by  importations  to  the  value  of  $1,200,000. 
At  the  same  unit  of  cost  as  the  importations  of  1911  this  would  call  for  an  importation 
of  27,000,000  pounds,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $325,000  per  year  for  the  two  preceding 
years.  This  would  mean  a  loss  in  revenue  to  the  Government  of  $85,000  per  year, 
and  the  increased  importations  would  mean  additional  loss  in  wages  of  $200,000  to 
American  labor,  or  $600,000  for  the  entire  importation.  Increased  imports  would 
mean  decreased  production  here,  as  high-grade  wire  and  products  are  only  purchased 
as  absolutely  needed,  and  no  stocks  are  carried  on  account  of  the  many  and  varied 
qualities  required.  An  increase  in  importations  such  as  mentioned  would  not  be 
followed  by  increased  consumption. 

This  would  entail  much  unnecessary  hardship  on  American  manufacturers,  and  it 
ia  respectfully  suggested  that  paragraph  135  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

WIRE — SUGGESTED   PARAGRAPH. 

All  wires  composed  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  except  gold  or  silver,  whether 
rolled  or  drawn  through  dies  or  rolls,  or  otherwise  produced,  whether  round  or  flat, 
oval,  square,  or  in  any  other  section  or  shape,  in  coils  or  otherwise,  whether  in  long 
or  short  lengths;  all  flat  wires,  and  steel  in  strips,  whether  in  long  or  short  lengths,  in 
coils  or  otherwise,  not  thicker  than  No.  15  wire  gauge,  and  not  exceeding  5  inches  in 
width;  all  the  foregoing  valued  at — 

Per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

If  cents  per  pound  and  less 20 

More  than  If  cents  per  pound,  and  not  more  than  2f  cents  per  pound 25 

More  than  2f  cents  per  pound 30 

Provided,  however,  That  all  wires  composed  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  except 
gold  or  silver,  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  enamel,  or  other  material,  corset  clasps, 
corset  steels,  and  dress  steels;  all  iron  or  steel  flat  wire,  and  steel  in  strips,  whether 
in  long  or  short  lengths,  in  coils  or  otherwise,  not  thicker  than  No.  15  wire  gauge,  and 
not  exceeding  5  inches  in  width,  and  all  iron  or  steel  wire  other  than  round,  valued 
at  6  cents  or  more  per  pound;  all  round  wire  of  iron  or  steel  in  long  or  short  lengths, 
in  coils  or  otherwise,  valued  at  8  cents  or  more  per  pound;  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
other  wires  and  cables  composed  of  metal  and  rubber,  or  metal,  rubber,  and  other 
materials;  wire  heddles  or  nealds;  wire  rope  and  all  other  articles  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing  or  of  any  wire  or  wires  provided  for 
in  this  paragraph,  on  all  the  foregoing,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Provided  further,  On  iron  or  steel  wire,  coated  by  dipping,  galvanizing,  or  similar 
process,  with  zinc,  tin,  or  other  metal  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  shall 
pay  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made,  one-tenth  of  1 
cent  per  pound;  provided  that  none  of  the  foregoing  or  any  of  the  articles  provided 
for  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  more  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Provided  further,  That  galvanized  wire  to  be  used  in  fencing,  No.  6  wire  gauge  to 
No.  14  wire  gauge,  inclusive,  barbed  wire,  wire  fencing,  and  bale  ties,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  — . 

In  the  first  two  classes,  namely,  the  wire  valued  at  If  cents  per  pound  and  less  and 
the  wire  valued  at  more  than  If  cents  and  not  more  than  2f  cents  per  pound,  we 
have  embraced  the  cheaper  wires  in  most  general  use,  and  upon  which  the  labor  is 
not  such  as  requires  great  skill,  and  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  consumption  lies. 

The  next  class,  namely,  that  valued  at  more  than  2|  cents  per  pound,  embraces  a 
product  which,  while  small  in  quantity  compared  with  the  product  covered  by  the 
other  two  classes,  nevertheless  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  output  of  high-grade 
wire,  calling  for  an  extremely  high  percentage  of  labor,  most  highly  skilled  and 
highly  paid. 

The  next  class  includes,  for  the  most  part,  articles  not  in  the  same  category  with 
the  preceding  classes.  We  have  included  in  this  class  round  wire  valued  at  over  8 
cents  per  pound,  the  labor  cost  on  which  runs  very  much  higher  than  on  the  class 
dutiable  at  30  per  cent,  and  flat  wire  valued  at  over  6  cents  per  pound,  on  which  the 
same  is  true  as  to  labor  and  on  which  the  scrap  loss  in  fabrication  runs  very  much 
higher  than  in  round  wire,  and  we  feel  that  these  properly  belong  in  the  class  with 
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such  highly  specialized  material  as  corset  steels,  dress  steels,  etc.  The  consumption 
of  these  wires  is  very  limited  in  comparison  with  the  other  classes,  the  demand  being 
small  and  of  a  fixed  and  inelastic  nature. 

The  next  provision  is  for  wire  rope  and  all  other  articles  made  from  wire.  We  have 
suggested  a  rate  of  duty  which  is  intended  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  of  such 
articles  for  his  labor  cost  in  the  event  of  his  making  such  articles  from  imported  wire. 

The  next  provision  is  for  iron  or  steel  wire,  coated  or  galvanized,  etc.  We  have  sug- 
gested here  a  duty  of  one-tenth  cent  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the 
wire  of  which  it  is  made,  which  is  a  heavy  reduction  from  the  rate  in  the  act  of  1909, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  two  lower  classifications  of  wire,  the  intent  being  to 
preserve  some  measure  of  protection  on  the  special  galvanizing  on  the  higher  grades  of 
wire.  The  provision  "that  none  of  the  foregoing,  or  any  of  the  articles  provided  for 
in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  more  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  is  an  absolute 
safeguard  to  the  paragraph,  and  while  the  lower  rates  will  invariably  prevail,  this 
provision  prevents  any  construction  whereby  any  articles  could  be  assessed  at  a  higher 
rate  than  35  per  cent.  We  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  additional  duty  will 
not  apply  to  fence  wire,  which  we  understand  the  committee  might  provide  for  spe- 
cially. 

The  high-grade  wires  above  mentioned  are  special,  both  in  material  and  manu- 
facture. On  account  of  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  consumer,  many  more 
draughts,  annealings,  temperings,  cleanings,  handlings,  and  inspections  are  necessary 
than  in  the  ordinary  product. 

Practically  all  the  above  is  labor.  In  fact,  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  to  the  cost 
of  the  finished  article  will  run  about  60  to  70  per  cent. 

Wire  drawers  engaged  in  work  of  this  kind  earn  in  this  country  the  following  wages 
per  week  as  compared  with  foreign  manufacturers: 

Wire  drawers: 

United  States $18.  00-$30.  00 

England  (Warrington) 9.  73-  10.  95 

Germany 8.  76-    9.  24 

The  above  being  skilled  labor. 

For  ordinary  wire  drawers,  wages  paid  in  1908  for  a  10-hour  day  were: 


Pittsburgh 
district. 

Hagen,  Ger- 
many. 

Ordinary  wire  drawers  

$3.74 

J1.43-J1.50 

Laborers  in  mill  

1.48 

.75-    .84 

\Virp  drawers,  ManhAim  .  .                                                                     ,    .  ,  ,    , 

1.24-  1.50 

Ordinary  labor,  Manheim.  

.75-    .90 

Per  week  (60  hours): 
Wire  drawers,  Mulheim  

9.00 

Ordinary  labor                                  .                        .  . 

4.50 

Boy          

2.00-  3.50 

According  to  the  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  (1907-8),  the  weekly  time 
rate  of  wages  of  laborers  in  the  engineering  trades  for  1905  was: 


Towns. 

Shillings. 

American 
currency. 

Rirmingham 

20 

J4.87 

Bolton  

18-20 

4.38-4.8? 

Halifax. 

18-22 

4  38  5  35 

London  .  .                       

24 

5  84 

Manchester  

Salford  

>          18-22 

4.38-5.35 

Middlesbrough...;.  ..                                                        

22 

5.35 

Sheffield  r  

20-24 

4.  87-5.  84 

Warrington  

18-20 

4.38-4.87 

Wages. 


In  the  above  towns  are  located  the  principal  wire  mills  engaged  to-day  in  exporting 
wire  to  the  United  States. 

The  average  weekly  laborer's  wage  in  the  engineering  trade  was,  England  and  Wales, 
$4.38  to  $5.35;  Scotland,  $4.37  to  $4.87;  Ireland,  $3.89  to  $4.87. 
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A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  figures  will  show  the  advantage  held  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers of  product  where  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  runs  high,  and  any  considerable 
lowering  of  duties  would  place  our  manufacturers  against  not  only  a  much  lower 
productive  cost,  but  also  the  dumping  or  "export"  prices  of  foreign  competitors. 

Under  the  act  of  1909,  wire  galvanized  or  tinned  was  subject  to  the  duty  on  the  bare 
or  un coated  wire,  plus  a  duty  of  0.2  cent  per  pound  in  addition.  This  was  eliminated 
in  House  bill  18642,  galvanized  wire  being  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  statements  on  the  first  pages  of  this  brief  concerning  the  difference  between 
common  and  special  product  will  apply  in  this  case,  and  we  beg  to  quote  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Whyte  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  at  the  hearing  February 
1M.  1912: 

"  We  believe  that  the  specially  galvanized  wire  (known  as  double  or  extra  galvanized 
wire)  used  in  rope  making  should  be  preserved  as  under  the  Payne  Act,  namely,  with 
two-tenths  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  plain  wire.  Such  wire  is  treated 
very  differently  from  the  cioee  wiped  or  single  galvanized  fence  product.  The  proc- 
ess is  slower,  more  expensive,  ancf  entails  vastly  more  inspection,  care,  and  handling 
than  in  the  cheaper  grades.  It  is  readily  distinguished  t>y  means  of  standard  tests 
which  are  in  practice  everywhere  to-day.  The  labor  used  in  this  process  corresponds 
to  wire-mill  labor,  and  the  remarks  as  to  wages  will  apply  in  this  case." 

We  have  previously  suggested  a  rate  for  galvanizing  of  one-tenth  cent  per  pound 
beyond  the  duty  on  the  wire  and  would  ask  that  further  reduction  be  not  made,  as  we 
believe  that  such  would  result  in  great  damage  to  the  industry. 

Flat  wire  is  manufactured  from  hot-rolled  flat  rods  either  by  cold  rolling  or  cold 
drawing  through  dies,  or  by  cold  rolling  or  cold  drawing  from  round  wire  or  rods,  de- 
pending on  the  requirements  desired.  It  is  a  very  highly  manufactured  product, 
entering  into  so  many  and  varied  uses  as  to  entail  a  vast  number  of  specifications  as 
to  quality,  finish,  size,  and  temper.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  employ  extra  opera- 
tions, annealings,  temperings,  handlings,  inspections,  etc.,  all  of  which  bring  the 
labor  cost  to  an  exceedingly  high  ratio. 

While  on  the  flat  wire  of  the  lower  grade  the  labor  cost  runs  50  per  cent  labor  to  50 
per  cent  material  on  the  low  carbon  steel,  on  the  higher  grades  and  more  highly  treated 
wires  of  both  high  and  low  carbon  the  percentage  will  run  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent 
material  and  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  labor. 

Under  paragraph  135  (act  of  1909)  flat  wire  received  a  protection  of  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  giving  a  very  moderate  protection  to  American  manufacturers,  particularly 
in  view  qf  the  disparity  in  wages  aoroad  and  here. 

In  H.  R.  18642  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  this  duty  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  unless 
the  clause  should  stand  in  paragraph  12  (lines  14,  15,  16,  and  17),  in  which  case  it 
would  have  been  reduced  to  10  per  cent. 

The  industry  is  a  growing  one,  carried  on  at  present  by  about  20  manufacturers  in 
7  States.  A  large  number  of  workmen  are  employed,  who  would  be  directly  affected 
by  such  changes  as  proposed  under  the  rates  in  H.  R.  18642. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  coming  under  "articles  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  from  wire"  is  wire  rope.  This  is  a  commodity  purchased  largely 
on  qualky,  and  one  on  which  at  all  times  great  responsibility  rests  as  regards  safety 
to  human  life.  It  is  known  as  a  very  highly  manufactured  product,  the  labor  cost 
running  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  or  shop  cost.  While  occa- 
sionally in  this  country  operating  conditions  are  such  as  to  permit  of  a  good  margin 
of  safety,  nevertheless  the  greater  number  of  users  run  on  smaller  margins  than  are 
used  abroad.  To  meet  such  conditions  entails  such  close  inspection,  careful  hand- 
ling, and  extra  care  in  manufacture  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  cheapening  in  cost  of 
manufacture  could  be  made  to  meet  foreign  competition  except  at  the  expense  of 
wages,  particularly  as  any  cheapening  in  the  quality  of  the  rope  would  be  practically 
impossible  from  the  standpoint  of  responsibility  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  result  of  the  present  duty  on  wire  rope  has  been  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer has  assumed  a  personal  responsibility  for  his  product  and  has  been  accustomed 
to  take  larger  responsibility  and  meet  harder  conditions  of  service  than  is  the  custom 
abroad. 

What  is  known  as  cheap  "competitive"  rope  is  practically  unknown  here,  where 
the  question  of  safety  is  of  paramount  importance.  A  high  standard  of  quality  has 
at  all  times  been  maintained,  as  the  exceedingly  small  percentage  of  casualties,  due 
to  the  failure  of  ropes,  will  show;  but,  with  the  possibility  of  considerable  foreign 
imports  under  a  lower  duty,  it  is  a  question  whether  American  manufacturers  could 
maintain  the  intimate  responsibility  now  existing  with  the  trade,  particularly  against 
what  sometimes  is  known  as  "export"  quality,  shipped  from  some  foreign  countries. 
This  responsibility  covers  not  only  the  mine  cage  but  also  the  elevator  and  the  con- 
tractors' derrick  employed  in  raising  heavy  loads  over  a  crowded  street,  where  a  break 
may  mean  heavy  loss  of  life. 
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There  are  at  present  13  manufacturers  engaged  in  rope  making,  located  in  10  States, 
and  12  more  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  special  high-grade  wires,  located  in  8 
States,  and  directly  or  indirectly,  a  large  number  of  wage  earners  are  employed. 

In  rope  making  alone  the  labor  proportion  runs  high — about  60  per  cent;  but 
whereas  under  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909,  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  wire  used  rope 
making  received  a  protection  of  1  cent  per  pound,  it  has  been  proposed  in  H.  R.  18642 
to  cut  off  entirely  the  rope-making  duty  and  impose  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This 
would  mean  that  the  additional  labor  cost  added  to  wire  by  manufacturing  into  rope 
would  be  protected  by  a  duty  of  only  20  per  cent. 

This  additional  cost  is  very  largely  that  of  labor,  and  the  labor  cost  of  the  foreign 
maker  is  only  about  half  the  cost  of  that  paid  in  the  United  States.  The  machinery  is 
practically  the  same  here  as  abroad,  and  the  general  methods  and  speed  of  production 
are  the  same,  and  any  reduction  therefore  would  necessarily  ha^-e  to  be  in  labor  cost. 

Ropemakers'  wages  show  the  same  disparity  here  and  abroad  as  do  the  wire-mill 
wages  shown  previously.  At  the  works  of  Haggie  Bros.  (Gateshead  on  Tyne),  the 
following  scale  was  paid  in  1911: 

Bobbin  winders,  girls,  $1.50  a  week  (25  cents  weekly  bonus  for  full  time). 

Stranders,  men  and  girls,  $2  a  week  (50  cents  weekly  bonus  for  full  time). 

Closers,  men,  $5.50  to  $6  per  week;  no  bonus. 

The  maximum  wages  seem  to  be — 

Winders,  boys,  $3  per  week. 

Stranders,  men  and  girls,  $5.75  per  week. 

Closers,  men,  $6.50  per  week. 

The  average,  of  course,  being  between  the  two. 

A  fair  rate  of  wage  in  this  country  is — 

Winders,  $9  to  $9.72  per  week. 

Stranders,  $11  to  $12  per  week. 

Closers,  $14  to  $16  per  week. 

In  connection  with  this  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  provision  of  the  Panama 
bill  places  on  the  free  list  all  ropes  used  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  ships,  and 
that  this  removes  the  protection  from  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wire-rope 
industry,  covering,  as  it  does,  not  only  the  shipyards,  but  the  whole  shipping  trade 
on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Gulf. 

Any  increased  importation  of  wire  rope  would  mean  that  less  rope  would  be  made 
here.  Consumers  buy  rope  only  as  it  is  absolutely  needed,  and  the  yearly  consump- 
tion is  practically  a  fixed  quantity,  so  that  a  lowering  of  duty  admitting  cheaper 
product  would  not  stimulate  consumption  in  any  degree.  In  previous  years  declines 
in  rope  prices  (due  to  lower  raw  materials  and  labor  cost)  did  not  produce  increased 
sales,  but,  on  the  contrary,  consumption  fell  off  to  a  marked  degree. 

A  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  such  as  was  proposed  in  H.  R.  18642,  would  give 
Canadian  manufacturers  an  advantage,  as  the  duty  on  wire  rope  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada  is  25  per  cent  as  against  the  proposed  20  per  cent  duty  on  rope 
from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  Canada  is  pro- 
tected also  by  a  dumping  clause  in  its  tariff. 

The  amendments  as  suggested  above  carry  certain  reductions  from  the  rates  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  1909.  These  reductions,  while  burdensome,  represent  the  utmost 
which  we  feel  the  industry  could  stand  without  serious  injury.  We  believe  that  any 
further  reduction  would  certainly  cause  great  damage  without  adequate  return. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  separate  common  from  special  product,  in  order 
that  adequate  protection  might  be  afforded  to  high-grade  material  without  causing 
a  prohibitive  duty  on  the  lower  grades. 

We  therefore  ask  a  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing. 

JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Per  K.  G.  ROEBLING. 

WATERBURY  Co.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

PRENTISS  WIRE  MILLS,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HAZARD  MANUFACTURING  Co. ,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 

JOHN  C.  BRIDGEAN,  General  Manager. 

WlLLIAMSPORT   WlRE    ROPE   Co., 

GARRETT  COCHRAN,  President. 

MACOMBER  &  WHYTE  ROPE  Co.,  Chicago,  IU.t 

GEO.  S.  WHYTE,  President. 
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SUGGESTION  FOR  PARAGRAPH  IN  PLACE  OP  PARAGRAPH  124  OF  PRESENT  ACT  OF  1909. 

Hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel  and  bands  and  strips  of  steel,  not  otherwise  spe- 
cially provided  for,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Provided,  That  bands  and  strips  of  steel  exceeding  12  feet  in  length,  not  otherwise 
specially  provided  for.  which  are  cold  rolled,  or  cold  drawn,  or  polished  in  any  way, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  process  of  hot  rolling  or  that  shall  have  been  tempered  or 
treated  in  any  mariner — 

Per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Valued  at  If  cents  or  less  per  pound 20 

Valued  at  more  than  If  cents  per  pound  and  not  more  than  2f  cents  per  pound . .  25 

Valued  at  more  than  2f  cents  per  pound  and  not  more  than  6  cents  per  pound. . .  30 

Valued  at  more  than  6  cents  per  pound 35 

Barrel  hoops  of  iron  or  steel,  and  hoop  or  band  iron  or  hoop  or  band  steel  flared, 
splayed,  or  punched,  with  or  without  buckles  or  fastenings 

ST.  Louis,  January  4,  1913. 
Mr.  KARL  G.  ROEBLING,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  beg  to  indorse  your  brief  dated  January  2,  1913,  on  wire  and  wire 
products,  the  same  to  be  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
This  represents  our  ideas  very  fully. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  Co., 

HENRY  LESCHEN,  President. 
W.  C.  HENNINO, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  January  7,  191S. 
Mr.  K.  G.  ROEBLING,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  have  carefully  examined  the  proposed  schedule  of  January  9  by 
the  wire  manufacturers  proposing  duties  covering  the  importation  of  so-called  high- 
grade  wire  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals  except  gold  and  silver,  and  after  having 
carefullv  examined  them,  most  heartily  approve  of  the  schedule  in  so  far  as  it  covers 
material  manufactured  by  ua. 

Yours,  very  truly,  WRIGHT  WIRE  Co., 

GEO.  M.  WRIGHT,  President. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS.,  January  7,  1913. 
Mr.  K.  G.  ROEBLING,  New  York  City. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  have  carefully  read  the  proposed  wire  manufacturers'  schedule  of 
January  9.  and  the  same  meets  with  our  approval. 

As  you  know,  we  import  a  large  part  of  our  raw  material  in  the  form  of  wire  rods, 
but  the  cost  of  high-grade  wires  is  so  very  largely  represented  in  labor  that  we  feel 
the  duty  should  certainly  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  size,  and 
therefore  increased  labor  cost. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  very  fairly  and  conservatively  done  in  the  proposed  schedule. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

GEO.  W.  PRENTISS  &  Co. 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  January  8,  1913. 
Mr.  KARL  G.  ROEBLING, 

New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  have  read  that  part  of  the  proposed  iron  and  steel  schedule  that 
covers  music  and  needle  wire  and  would  say  tnat  we  believe  that  a  reduction  of  rate 
below  35  per  cent  would  enable  foreign  makers  to  greatly  increase  their  importations, 
especially  of  music  wire,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  quantity  now  made 
in  American  mills. 

You  will  remember  that  the  last  revision  reduced  our  rate  from  45  per  cent  to  35 
per  cent,  or  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  duty  paid.  This  has  allowed  the  sale 
of  certain  makes  of  German  music  wire  at  a  price  that  no  American  manufacturer 
could  profitably  meet. 

Yours,  very  truly,  E.  H.  WEBB,  President. 
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NEW  YORK,  January  8,  1913. 
CARL  G.  HOBBLING,  Esq., 

New  WiUard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Having  reviewed  your  proposed  tariff  schedule  on  steel  and  iron  wires 
we  heartily  indorse  your  recommendations.  We  believe  that  any  revision  in  the 
tariff  greater  than  that  which  you  recommend  would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  our 
own  business.  We  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  appreciate  this 
point. 

We  give  you  full  authority  to  act  in  our  interests,  and  hope  you  will  succeed  in 
having  your  recommendations  carried  out. 

Yours,  very  truly,  WATERBURY  Co., 

FRANK  MORGAN,  Treasurer. 

BRIEF  OF  KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
PROPOSED  CHANGES  ON  WIRE  RODS,  ETC. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  Co., 

Peoria,  III.,  January  7,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  The  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  is  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  its  principal  office  and  place  of  business  at  Peoria, 
111.  This  company  is  capitalized  at  $500,000,  with  a  present  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,  employing  from  350  to  500  men. 

Our  principal  products  of  manufacture  are  fence  wire,  fabricated  wire  fencing, 
poultry  netting,  barbed  wire,  wire  nails,  wire  staples,  and  plain  wire. 

We  operate  our  own  wire  mill,  buying  wire  rods  in  the  open  market,  drawing  such 
rods  down  to  the  various  sizes  of  wire  employed  in  our  finishing  mill  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  various  products  above  enumerated. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  address  you  with  particular  reference  to  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  bill,  act  of  August  5,  1909,  paragraph  134,  relating  to  wire  rods,  etc.;  also  to 
paragraphs  135  and  161  of  the  same  law,  relating,  respectively,  to  steel  wire,  wire  nails, 
etc.,  covering  the  subjects  of  our  manufactured  products.  We  manufacture  plain 
wire,  wire  fence  fabrics,  and  barbed  wire,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  135  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  bill,  wherein  a  considerable  reduction  was  made  in  the  tariff  covering 
the  subject  of  that  paragraph  under  the  Dingley  law.  We  also  manufacture  wire 
nails,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  161  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law,  wherein  a 
considerable  reduction  was  made  in  the  tariff  on  the  subjects  involved  in  that  para- 
graph under  the  Dingley  law. 

We  submit  that  the  reductions  made  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill,  relating  to 
products  in  which  we  are  most  vitally  interested,  were  more  than  consistent  with  the 
present  cost  of  such  manufactured  articles  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  the  same  abroad,  with  the  addition,  of  the  duty,  to  bring  the  same 
into  the  United  States;  and  we  respectfully  urge  that  if  your  committee  contemplates 
the  introduction  and  passage  of  a  bill  similar  to  H.  R.  18642,  considered  at  the  last 
session,  that  you  consider  very  carefully  the  sections  referred  to  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  bill  in  comparison  with  H.  R.  18642,  wherein  was  provided  for  the  placing  on 
the  free  list  products  such  as  we  manufacture,  while  yet  at  the  same  time  placing 
wire  rods  on  the  dutiable  list,  which  we  have  to  buy  in  the  open  market  and  from 
which  our  manufactured  products  are  made,  as  aforesaid.  Any  proposed  legislation 
placing  wire  rods  on  the  dutiable  list  and  wire  fence  fabrics,  barbed  wire,  wire  nails, 
and  wire  staples  on  the  free  list  will  bring  our  institution  face  to  face  with  the  necessity 
of  manufacturing  products  which  will  be  free  of  all  duty  and  of  buying  the  raw  mate- 
rial from  which  we  manufacture  such  products  protected  by  a  duty  of  10  or  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which,  from  our  viewpoint,  is  a  very  critical  if  not  ruinous  situ- 
ation, to  say  the  least. 

It  is  unjust  to  us  and  will  operate  as  a  great  disadvantage  and  loss  to  our  workmen 
to  place  finished  wire  products  of  the  character  under  consideration  on  the  free  list.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  labor  enters  much  more  extensively  into  finished  wire 
products  than  into  raw  steel.  We  are  forced  to  ask  if  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  us  to 
pay  a  duty  on  wire  rods,  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  our  products,  and  to 
receive  into  this  country  manufactured  products  such  as  ours  free  of  duty?  By 
placing  our  products  on  the  free  list  you  will  wipe  out  all  protection  to  us  without  any 
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attempt  to  give  us  any  relief.  To  give  us  free  rods,  which  at  first  thought  might  be  to 
our  advantage,  would  not  be  of  any  lasting  benefit,  because  the  admission  of  rods  free 
will  not  compensate  for  the  labor  cost  we  must  meet  in  the  manufacture  of  our  prod- 
ucts, as  against  the  low  costs  of  labor  abroad,  where  manufacturers  may  make  our 
products  and  deliver  the  same  to  consumers  in  the  United  States  at  a  much  less  cost 
than  we  would  be  able  to  deliver  same  to  the  consumer. 

We  do  not  favor  any  reduction  whatever  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  but  if,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  situation,  your  committee  deems  it  necessary  to  make  such  reduc- 
tions, may  it  not  be  alone  equitable  lines  and  not  force  us  to  pay  tariff-protective  prices 
for  steel  and  sell  finished  products  in  competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor. 

In  our  present  geographical  position,  being  located  as  we  are  on  the  Illinois  River, 
without  the  security  of  the  present  tariff  rates  we  would  be  exposed  to  destructive  for- 
eign competition  when  periods  of  depression  in  the  world's  markets  would  cause 
foreign  manufacturers  to  seek  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  production. 

In  our  operations  we  sell  throughout  the  territory  including  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
other  States,  and  with  any  reductions,  such  as  placing  products  we  manufacture  on  the 
free  list,  we  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  European  manufacturers,  who,  being 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  water  rates,  would  be  able  to  lay  down  material  at 
Galveston,  Tex.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  our  own  river  front ;  and  other  points  and  compete  with  us  at  prices  in  our  own 
territory  which  we  would  be  unable  to  meet. 

We  do  not  favor  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  steel  commodities  from  an  approximately 
specific  rate  to  a  purely  ad  valorem  basis.  The  former  basis  has  been  justified  under 
our  law  and  experience  in  the  administration  of  tariff  laws;  while  on  a  purely  ad 
valorem  basis  you  will  open  the  way  to  fraudulent  undervaluations  on  the  part  of 
dishonest  importers  and  will  cause  great  embarrassment  and  annoyance  to  honest 
manufacturers  when  fluctuations  in  market  values  occur. 

We  respectfully  submit  that,  to  enact  a  law  placing  wire  fence  fabrics,  barbed  wire, 
wire  nails,  wire  staples,  etc.,  on  a  free  list  and  to  place  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  on  the  raw  material  from  which  the  above  articles  are  manufactured 
is  unfair  and  unjust,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  other  and  similar  manufacturers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  particularly  in  the  central  West,  and  instead  of 
accruing  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  will  react  on  the  large  number  of  workingmen 
engaged  in  this  line  of  manufacture;  and  we  respectfully  suggest  that  if  the  present 
tariff  be  disturbed,  that  conditions  in  our  particular  line  of  industry  be  impartially 
and  scientifically  investigated  before  making  any  reductions  whatever,  in  order  that 
an  equitable  adjustment  may  be  made. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

KEYSTONE  STEET  &  WIRE  Co., 
By  CHAS.  W.  LA  PORTE, 

Assistant  to  President. 

REQUEST  OF  THE  ATHENIA  STEEL  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  FOR  SUB- 
STITUTION OF  PARAGRAPH  PERTAINING  TO  WIRE  RODS. 

STATEMENT. 

We  respectfully  beg  to  refer  to  your  attention  paragraph  12,  page  5,  in  proposed  tariff 
schedule,  H.  R.  18462,  which  corresponds  to  paragraph  134  of  present  tariff  schedule, 
which  reads: 

"Wire  rods:  Rivet,  screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether  round, 
oval,  flat,  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  and  nail  rods,  all  the  foregoing  in  coils  or 
otherwise,  valued  at  four  cents  or  less  per  pound,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound; 
valued  over  four  cents  per  pound,  six-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound:  Provided,  That 
all  round  iron  or  steel  rods  smaller  than  number  six  wire  gauge  shall  be  classed  and 
dutiable  as  wire:  Provided  further,  That  all  iron  or  steel  wire  rods  which  have  been 
tempered  or  treated  in  any  manner  or  partly  manufactured  shall  pay  an  additional  duty 
of  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound." 

We  petition  that  the  following  be  substituted  for  the  present  read  ing  of  the  paragraph: 

"Wire  rods:  Rivet,  screw,  fence,  nail,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether 
round,  oval,  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  and  flat  rods  up  to  six  inches  in  width 
ready  to  be  drawn  or  rolled  into  wire,  all  the  foregoing  in  coils  or  otherwise,  valued  at 
four  cents  or  less  per  pound,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound,"  etc. 
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We  have  a  plant  at  Athenia,  N.  J.,  where  we  employ  between  250  and  300  workmen 
in  the  manufacture  of  wire,  both  round  and  flat. 

To  make  wire  of  special  quality,  we  import  hot-rolled  flat  and  round  wire  rods. 

This  material  is  produced  by  taking  steel  billets  measuring  4  by  4  inches  in  section, 
and  3  to  4  feet  long,  and  hot-rolling  them  into  long  lengths  through  rolls  in  a  hot- 
rolling  mill.  The  merchandise  is  imported  in  the  condition  it  comes  from  the  rolling 
mill.  The  process  of  reducing  a  billet  into  a  round  wire  rod  is  exactly  the  same  as 
into  a  flat  wire  rod,  to  wit,  by  hot-rolling  in  a  rod  mill.  The  only  difference  in  the 
operation  is  that  the  rolls  have  grooves  shaped  for  the  kind  of  rods  desired.  The 
material  as  imported  is  but  one  degree  removed  from  the  billet,  to  wit,  by  hot-rolling, 

The  round  wire  rods  are  assessed  without  discussion  under  paragraph  134,  but  the 
flat  wire  rods,  on  account  of  the  paragraph  not  being  sufficiently  comprehensive,  are 
being  assessed  as  bands  or  strips  of  steel  exceeding  12  feet  in  length,  under  paragraph 
124,  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Inasmuch  as  the  material  is  not  less  nor  farther  advanced  in  process  of  manufacture 
than  the  round  wire  rods,  we  feel  that  there  is  an  injustice  being  done  in  not  putting 
the  flat  wire  rods  under  the  paragraph  which  manifestly  provides  for  their  importa- 
tion, i.  e.,  paragraph  134. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  customs  authorities  that  unless  flat  wire  rods  are  in  shape 
to  be  drawn  into  wire  they  are  not  wire  rods.  That  this  contention  is  in  error  we 
respectfully  refer  to  paragraph  135,  which  reads  in  part: 

"*  *  *  all  wire  composed  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  except  gold  or  silver, 
covered  with  cotton  or  other  material,  corset  clasps,  corset  steels,  dress  steels,  and 
all  flat  wires  and  steel  in  strips,  not  thicker  than  number  fifteen  wire  gauge,  and  not 
exceeding  five  inches  in  width,  whether  in  long  or  short  lengths,  in  coils  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  rolled  or  drawn  through  dies  or  rolls  or  otherwise  produced." 

This  paragraph  provides  for  wire  produced  either  by  rolling  or  drawing;  therefore 
wire  rods  must  be  wire  rods,  if  capable  of  being  made  into  wire,  whether  by  the  rolling 
process  or  the  drawing  process,  and  it  is  therefore  submitted  that  the  contention  of 
the  customs  authorities  is  illogical. 

We  bring  the  material  over  in  its  crude  condition,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  cheaper 
than  cold-rolled  steel,  and  we  have  ample  facilities  at  our  Athenia  mill  for  rolling 
it  into  wire  which  will  equal  that  imported.  As  imported,  the  merchandise  costs 
about  3  cents  per  pound,  while  the  cold-rolled  finished  material  costs  12  cents  per 
pound  and  upward. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  no  packing  charges  on  the  crude  material,  freight 
rates  are  less  than  on  the  finished  material,  and  the  merchandise  is  kept  in  its  imported 
condition  at  our  mill  and  cold-rolled  to  any  desired  size  for  early  delivery. 

As  against  this  situation  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  at  the.  present  time 
our  merchandise  is  assessed  for  duty  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  124, 
which  is  the  same  rate  under  which  cold-rolled  finished  material,  costing  as  above 
indicated,  is  assessed. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  in  price  between  the  hot-rolled  and  cold-rolled  mate- 
rial is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  prin- 
cipal item  of  cost  in  the  production  of  steel  is  labor. 

We  have  had  this  question  of  classification  up  with  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
but  our  case  was  not  properly  presented  to  them  or  to  the  Customs  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  affirmed  the  decision,  holding  that  the  merchandise  was  properly  dutiable  as 
"steel  in  all  forms  or  shapes." 

An  assessed  duty  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  as  set  forth  above,  is  the  same 
rate  at  which  the  more  highly  manufactured  material,  to  wit,  cold-rolled  steel,  is 


It  is  submitted  that  this  classification  is  inequitable  and  illogical,  and,  further,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  established  principles  of  revenue  measures.  The  theory  running 
through  all  tariff  acts  that  the  more  highly  manufactured  article  shall  pay  the  higher 
rate  of  duty  is  too  elementary  to  require  argument,  but  we  herewith  give  several 
citations  from  the  United  States  courts  in  which  that  principle  is  recognized  and 
followed:  Arnold  v.  United  States  (147  U.  S.,  497);  United  States  v.  Eschwege  (90 
F.  K.,  600). 
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Therefore  we  respectfully  petition  that  your  committee  amplify  the  paragraph 
under  discussion  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
raw  material  for  wire  making,  whether  it  be  "round,  flat,  square,  oval,  or  in  any 
other  shape,"  as  was  evidently  intended  by  Congress  when  making  up  this  paragraph 
in  previous  tariff  schedules. 

BRIEF  OF  SOUTHERN  IRON  &  STEEL  CO.,  ON  WIRE  AND  WIRE 

PRODUCTS. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  January  6,  191S. 
The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

As  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  operating  the  properties  of  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  bankrupt,  I  respectfully  file  this  brief  protesting  against  reduction  in  duties  on 
wire  and  wire  products. 

The  properties  of  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  embrace  lands  in  various  counties 
of  north  Alabama  in  the  Birmingham  and  Gadsden  districts  containing  red  and 
brown  ores,  coking  and  steam  coals,  coke  ovens,  blast  furnaces,  open -hearth  steel- 
works for  the  production  of  steel  ingots,  blooming  and  rod  mills  for  the  production  of 
billets  and  rods,  and  the  necessary  building's  and  machinery  for  the  production  of 
plain  and  galvanized  wire,  wire  nails,  barbed  wire,  woven  wire  fencing,  bale  ties, 
also  bar  mill  for  the  production  of  rounds,  squares,  and  flats,  both  high  and  low  car- 
bon, and  light  rails. 

The  fact  that  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  was  unable  to  operate  to  a  profit,  not- 
withstanding its  ownership  of  everything  from  the  ground  to  the  finished  material, 
and  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  creditors  in  bankruptcy,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  I  respect- 
fully submit  to  the  committee,  that  the  industry  requires  protection  and  is  not  able 
to  stand  alone. 

I  further  respectfully  submit  that  the  markets  in  which  the  wire  products  so  pro- 
duced must  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage  lie  in  what  are  known  as  the  Gulf 
States  or  South  Atlantic  States,  ranging  from  the  Carolinas  to  Texas,  inclusive.  We 
are  not  able  to  market  our  products  in  the  North  because  of  the  greater  distance  of  the 
consuming  centers  and  the  freights  upon  our  merchandise,  which  are  prohibitive. 

I  respectfullv  point  out  to  the  committee  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Under- 
wood bill  (H.  tl.  18642)  an  unfair  discrimination  is  proposed  to  be  made  against  our 
business  in  the  following  respect,  namely 

That  wire,  both  plain  and  barbed,  and  cotton  ties  would  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
whilst  we  would  still  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties  on  chrome,  ferromanganese, 
ferrostilicon,  ferrophosphorus,  lead,  spelter,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  fluor  spar, 
all  of  which  we  purchase  at  present,  and  also  upon  pig  iron,  steel  ingots  and  billets 
if  we  should  attempt  to  import  these  instead  of  producing  them. 

I  further  respectfully  submit  to  the  committee  that  the  necessity  for  protection 
must  be  governed,  not  by  the  cost  of  production  at  the  works  but  by  the  cost  laid 
down  at  the  point  of  consumption.  It  costs  56  cents- per  100  pounds,  or  $11.20  per  net 
ton,  to  ship  wire  products  from  Alabama  to  Texas — the  largest  consuming  State  in  the 
Union.  A  removal  of  the  duty  upon  wire  and  wire  products  would  open  that  market 
and  other  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States,  so  far  inland  from  the  cotton  ports  as  the 
gradually  accumulating  railroad  freight  rates  would  permit,  to  the  competition  of 
English  and  German  steel  wire  and  wire  products  and  cotton  ties,  which  can  be 
shipped  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Hamburg,  or  Bremen  at  mere  nominal  or  ballast- 
ing freight  rates  in  steamers  coming  otherwise  empty  or  in  water  ballast  to  such  South 
Atlantic  or  Gulf  States  for  the  purpose  of  loading  cotton  to  the  European  markets. 

I  further  respectfully  submit  to  the  committee  that  such  freight  rates  might  not 
exceed  from  $3  to  $4  per  ton  from  Hamburg  or  Bremen  to  Galveston,  and  with  the 
existence — with  the  tolerance  of  the  German  Government — of  an  export  syndicate 
paying  a  bonus  on  material  shipped  abroad  would  virtually  pay  this  ballasting  or 
nominal  freight  rate  and  permit  such  German  products  to  be  placed  ex  ship  Galves- 
ton at  the  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg  prices,  which  are  generally  about  the  same  as  those  which 
prevail  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Steel  is  manufactured  at  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Co.'s  works  into  billets  which 
are  rolled  into  cotton  ties  by  the  Connors-Weyman  Steel  Co.  at  Helena,  Ala.  The 
only  cotton  ties  manufactured  in  the  South  are  produced  at  Helena,  Ala.,  and  Atlanta, 
Ga.  If,  as  the  result  of  placing  these  upon  the  free  list,  these  two  producers  should  tw 
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driven  out  of  business,  Southern  consumers  might  have  to  pay  heavier  prices  at  the 
will  of  the  foreign  producer,  or  in  the  absence  thereof  must  pay  Pittsburgh  prices 
plus  the  freight  from  the  distant  source  of  production. 

Nearly  5,000  workmen,  together  with  their  families,  are  at  present  drawing  their 
subsistence  through  the  property  under  my  management,  which  is  to-day  under 
favorable  conditions  of  business  earning  a  small  profit — not  more  than  from  2£  to  3 
per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  involved.  I  respect- 
fully urge  the  committee  not  to  take  any  step  which  will  cause  these  men  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  wipe  out  the  values  represented  by  the  investment. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  committee  that  to  inclose  a  10-acre  field  with  a  25-inch 
woven-wire  fence  containing  7  wires  with  stays  6  inches  apart  and  surmounted  by 
3  strands  of  barbed  wire  heavily  barbed  with  4-point  hog  barbs  would  cost  about 
$50.83,  or  $5.08  per  acre.  This  wire  being  all  heavily  galvanized  should  last  10  years, 
but  requiring  renewal  involving  an  average  expense  of  51  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  entire  present  duty  should  be  removed  and  that  the  for- 
eign producers  would  not  take  advantage  of  southern  producers  being  driven  out  of 
business  and  would  give  the  consumers  the  full  advantage  of  a  reduction  in  price 
equivalent  to  the  entire  duty,  this  would  amount  to  approximately  10  cents  per 
acre  per  annum,  which  I  submit  to  the  committee  is  the  maximum  amount  paid  by 
the  farmer  at  present  as  an  insurance  premium  for  the  maintenance  of  producers  at 
home  of  his  requirements,  carrying  a  large  stock  ready  for  immediate  shipment  at 
an  hour's  notice,  and  that  he  would  not  be  benefited  even  if  he  could  buy  more 
cheaply  and  must  place  his  orders  with  distant  producers  who  would  not  be  so  familiar 
with  his  requirements. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JAS.  BOWRON,  Trustee. 

WIRE  SHIPPED  INTO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

THE  KRELL  PIANO  Co., 

Cincinnati  February  3,  1913. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  instant,  my  letter  of  January  30  covered 
matter  fully,  as  I  thought,  but  in  addition  will  say  that  the  American  Steel  Wire  Co.  and 
Prentiss  Wire  Mills,  I  understand,  are  shipping  wire  into  foreign  countries  at  about  half 
they  are  selling  the  same  wire  in  this  country,  and  yet  these  same  people  are  refusing 
to  sell  the  piano  trade,  who  contemplate  making  their  own  bass  strings,  this  raw 
material,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  their  own  strings  and  not  pay  the  lately  formed 
Piano  String  Trust  this  exorbitant  advance  in  price. 

Now,  if  they  are  shipping  wire  into  foreign  countries,  thereby  creating  a  scarcity  in 
this  country,  it  is  about  high  time  that  we  let  German  Piano  wire  into  this  country 
free  of  duty  to  enable  piano  manufacturers  to  secure  this  which  they  are  deprived  of 
under  this  trust  arrangement. 

We  will  mail  you  under  separate  coyer  the  Music  Trades  paper  of  January  25,  calling 
your  attention  to  page  5,  headed  "Piano  string  situation  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,"  which  covers  the  matter  thoroughly. 

Although  your  hearings  on  the  tariff  law  are  concluded,  I  believe,  in  view  of  this 
trust  matter  having  been  formed  at  the  last  moment,  that  the  wire  situation  could  be 
taken  up  as  a  special  subject  by  your  honorable  committee.  The  Music  Trades,  of 
New  York  City,  one  of  the  strongest  of  trade  papers,  having  the  good  will  of  the  trade 
at  large  at  heart,,  could  ably  assist  you  in  this  matter  of  clearing  up  the  said  existing 
conditions  in  the  wire  situation. 
Yours,  truly, 

THE  KRELL  PIANO  Co., 
ALBERT  KRELL,  President. 
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[The  Music  Trades,  January  25, 1913.) 
PIANO-STRING  SITUATION  BROUGHT  TO  ATTENTION  OF  CONGRESS. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  now  conducting  tariff  hearings,  informed  that  piano 
covering  wire  output  is  so  limited  that  piano  manufacturers  wanting  to  wind  then- 
own  strings  can  not  get  supplies — costs  too  much  to  import  under  present  tariff  sched- 
ule— Mystery  surrounding  sale  of  New  York  Cooperative  Piano  String  Co.  is  cleared 
by  "The  Music  Trades" — Statement  by  R.  C.  Koch — String  men  got  together  at 
time  of  string  strike  and  discussed  conditions. 

The  publication  in  The  Music  Trades  last  week  of  facts  showing  the  close  corpora- 
tion in  the  piano-string  business  and  the  apparent  control  of  the  bulk  of  the  piano  wire 
covering  output  by  the  piano-string  houses  caused  widespread  interest  in  the  trade 
and  was  followed  by  a  number  of  developments. 

The  most  important  was  placing  the  evidence  produced  by  The  Music  Trades  pub- 
lication in  the  hands  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress,  which  is  now 
having  hearings  on  the  tariff. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  The  Music  Trades  of  last  week,  if  piano-string  manufacturers 
want  to  make  their  own  strings  and  can  not  buy  piano-covering  wire  from  the  wire 
mills  because  of  the  supposed  understanding  putting  the  trade  at  the  mercy  of  the 
string  makers,  there  are  only  two  courses  open  for  piano  manufacturers  who  do  not 
want  to  deal  with  the  string  houses:  One  is  to  import  their  own  covering;  the  other  is 
to  wind  with  copper.  There  is  no  corner  in  the  copper- wire  market.  Manufacturers 
can  get  all  the  copper  wire  that  they  want. 

In  the  case  of  importations,  however,  there  is  the  handicap  of  the  heavy  duty,  and 
here  is  where  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  become  interested.  The  duty  is 
at  least  25  per  cent. 

The  American  wire  mills  can  surely  not  complain  of  the  protection  they  are  getting 
from  Congress  when  the  mill  owners  themselves  admit  that  their  output  is  so  limited 
that  they  can  not  fill  the  demand  for  such  a  necessary  article  as  piano-covering  wire. 
The  chances  are  that  if  this  wire  could  be  imported  from  Europe  without  duty  or 
the  payment  of  a  small  duty  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  the  Prentiss  Iron  Mills, 
and  other  mills  would  very  quickly  find  it  convenient  to  supply  the  demand  instead 
of  bottling  it  up  for  a  handful  of  houses. 

DEPARTMENT   OP  JUSTICE   INTERESTED. 

A  copy  of  last  week's  The  Music  Trades  was  given  to  the  Department  of  Justice  by 
a  Washington  man,  and  if  there  is  a  belief  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  has  been 
violated  further  evidence  will  be  welcomed  and  an  inquiry  will  be  made. 

The  Taft  administration  has  been  increasing  the  number  of  its  trust-busting  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  is  known  that  the  Wilson  administration  will  try  to  make  a  great 
record  against  combinations,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  new  antitrust  bills  which  Gov. 
Wilson  is  trying  to  put  through  the  Jersey  Legislature. 

Among  other  developments  of  the  week  were  the  following:  The  clearing  up  of  the 
mysterious  sale  of  the  New  York  Cooperative  String  Co.,  which  resulted  in  the  closing 
up  of  that  plant.  The  decision  of  certain  manufacturers  to  make  their  own  strings, 
despite  combination  arrangements  of  string  makers  with  the  wire  mills.  The  cutting 
down  of  the  piano-covering  wire  supply  of  manufacturers  who  have  been  making 
their  own  strings  for  years.  The  admission  by  one  of  the  string  makers  that  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  string  makers  during  the  strike  of  the  string-plant  employees. 

SCHAFF  AND   KOCH   NEVER   MET   BEFORE    STRIKE    LAST   SUMMER. 

With  the  exception  of  Rudolph  C.  Koch,  maker  of  the  Reinwarth  strings,  the 
piano-string  makers  have  not  had  much  to  say  regarding  the  allegation  that  they  have 
secured  control  of  the  piano-covering  output  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  and 
the  Prentiss  Wire  Mills. 

The  makers  deny  a  combination  and  an  agreement,  despite  the  uniform  manner  in 
which  prices  have  been  going  up.  They  say  conditions  in  the  metal  market  are 
responsible  for  the  increases  and  that  the  piano-string  business  was  in  a  demoralized 
condition  for  years  and  that  advances  should  have  been  made  a  long  time  ago. 

Rudolph  C.  Koch  said  that  the  advances  in  the  copper  market  and  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  had  made  the  increases  necessary.  In  his  talk  Mr.  Koch  paid  a  tribute 
to  W.  G.  Schaff,  of  John  A.  Schaff,  saying  that  Schaff  had  volunteered  to  take  care  of 
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a  part  of  Koch's  trade  during  the  recent  strike  of  the  string  makers.  He  said  that  before 
this  strike  he  had  never  met  Mr.  Schaff,  although  both  nave  been  in  the  string  trade 
of  New  York  for  many  years. 

STATEMENT   BY   R.  C.   KOCH. 

Mr.  Koch's  statement  follows: 

"Our  recent  troubles,  due  to  the  unexpected  strike  among  our  men  last  fall,  brought 
us  closer  together  with  competitors  whom  I  had  never  met  before.  Views  were  ex- 
changed relative  to  the  course  to  pursue.  This  was  the  first  strike  since  1892,  and  may 
not  occur  again  in  our  industry  for  a  similar  lengthy  period.  The  piano  manufac- 
turers have  an  association  to  discuss  the  betterment  of  the  trade;  therefore  why  should 
we  string  manufacturers  not  come  together  to  exchange  views,  devise  means  to  elim- 
inate certain  bad  features,  and  place  the  industry  on  a  higher  plane,  competition  hav- 
ing forced  it  to  its  lowest  level? 

That  is  all  there  is  to  the  senseless  talk  of  a  trust  or  combine  among  the  piano-string 
manufacturers . 

"The  two  advances  which  I  personally  made  on  strings  were  fully  justified  and 
legitimate,  owing  first  to  the  rise  in  copper  (5£  cents  per  pound),  and  the  second  to  the 
advance  in  labor.  Both  advances  are  so  slight  that  it  seems  hardly  plausible  that  it 
should  cause  so  much  discussion.  A  set  of  all-copper  strings  of  the  highest  quality 
does  not  average  more  than  $3  to  the  cost  of  the  instrument.  I  am  not  tied  by  any 
agreement  or  pact,  and  am  perfectly  independent  in  conducting  my  business.  No 
price  agreement  exists,  and  if  I  were  philanthropically  inclined  there  is  nothing  that 
could  prevent  me  from  furnishing  the  strings  gratuitously  to  my  patrons. 

"Although  the  advances  which  I  made  on  strings  are  necessary,  the  trade  can  be 
assured  that  they  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  any  reduction  as  quickly  as  the  market 
allows. 

"WILL   NOT   ENTER   A   PRICE    PACT. 

"I  can  not  speak  for  any  corner  in  the  tinned -iron  covering-wire  market.  Repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  and  George  W.  Prentiss  &  Co.,  of  Hol- 
j-oke,  called  to  renew  contracts  for  this  material  early  in  January  for  the  current  year, 
as  heretofore,  and  that  is  as  far  as  my  business  obligations  with  both  concerns  are 
involved. 

"I  will  do  anything  to  assist  in  placing  our  industry  on  a  healthier  and  sounder 
basis,  but  T  will  not  lend  my  name  to  any  movement  which  should  have  as  its  object 
any  specified  price  agreement  in  the  form  of  mutual  interests.  I  would  suggest  selling 
the  strings  at  a  reasonable,  legitimate  profit,  advances  to  occur  whenever  the  metal  or 
labor  market  makes  it  necessary,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  whenever  the  market 
declines." 

COPPER   MARKET  LOWER. 

The  National  Conduit  &  Cable  Co.,  a  big  factor  in  the  copper  situation  and  a  com- 
pany from  which  purchases  of  copper  for  piano  strings  have  been  made,  in  its  monthly 
copper  circular,  says  : 

"There  is  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  market,  and  certainly  for  the  time 
bullish  sentiment  has  retired  from  the  scene.  It  is  a  waiting  situation  and  further 
developments  will  be  awaited  with  unusual  interest.  While  the  market  is  temporarily 
upset  and  prices  declining,  the  favorable  features  of  the  copper  situation  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of;  It  would  be  foolish  to  become  overbearish  and  let  demoralization 
have  the  right  of  way  at  a  time  when  the  expanding  use  of  the  metal  is  in  sight.  The 
annual  consumptive  demand  for  copper  is  on  the  increase,  and  domestic  stocks  of 
105,312,582  pounds  on  January  1  are  not  sufficient  excuse  for  thinking  that  the  price 
of  the  material  is  going  to  settle  down  to  the  equivalent  of  panic  periods. " 

HOW  A  STRING  FACTORY  SALE  WAS  MANIPULATED. 

The  sale  of  the  New  York  Cooperative  Piano  String  Co.  contains  much  of  human 
interest.  As  will  be  remembered  the  New  York  Cooperative  Piano  String  Co.  did 
more  than  any  other  factor  in  the  string  trade  to  keep  down  the  prices.  The  owner 
of  the  business,  G.  Repetto,  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  piano  business.  For  years 
he  worked  for  one  of  the  other  string  manufacturers  and  then  he  decided  to  go  into 
business  for  himself.  Associated  with  him  were  several  other  Italians,  including  B. 
Bizzo,  who  was  the  head  worker.  The  company  had  a  number  of  good  accounts,  did 
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a  fair  business,  and  helped  keep  the  price  of  piano  strings  down.  Upon  numerous 
occasions  attempts  were  made  by  other  string  makers  to  buy  t£e  Cooperative  business, 
but  Repetto  had  always  declined  these  offers.  One  maker  who  was  keen  to  buy  the 
Repetto  business  was  S.  S.  Mapes,  but  Repetto  had  told  him  that  he  could  not  get 
control  of  the  business. 

Early  last  summer  Repetto  was  hurt  by  a  fall  down  stairs,  and  his  wife  and  children 
argued  with  him  to  give  up  the  business  and  retire  for  a  long  vacation  which  should 
include  a  visit  back  to  the  fatherland. 

"The  string  business  is  a  very  hard  business,  and  we  wanted  Mr.  Repetto  to  get 
out  of  it, "  said  Mrs.  Repetto  to  a  representative  of  The  Music  Trades  who  saw  her 
at  her  apartment  in  East  Ninety-fourth  street,  New  York.  "He  was  afraid  that  some 
of  the  other  houses  would  try  and  swallow  his  business.  We  continued  arguing  with 
him  that  his  health  demanded  that  he  retire.  Finally  he  said  that  if  he  was  satisfied 
he  could  find  a  genuine  purchaser  he  would  sell. " 

News  that  Repetto  was  in  the  market  reached  other  string  makers  and  a  plan  was 
mapped  out  for  the  purchase  of  the  business.  One  day  a  foreman  in  the  Ramacciotti 
plant,  John  —  — ,  who  had  been  a  boy  apprentice  when  Repetto  was  a  workman  in 
the  Ramacciotti  plant,  called  on  Repetto  and  told  him  that  he  was  thinking  of  going 
into  business  for  himself  and  stated  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Repetto  business  was 
in  the  market.  Repetto  was  suspicious  of  his  visitor,  particularly  when  the  latter 
made  searching  inquiries  about  accounts,  customers,  and  other  details  of  the  business. 
Repetto  put  him  off  with  an  evasive  answer.  He  also  doubted  that  the  string  fore- 
man intended  going  into  business  for  himself.  A  day  or  two  later,  however,  the 
foreman  returned  and  showed  Repetto  $500  in  bills. 

"Here,  this  shows  I  mean  business.  I  want  to  have  my  own  business.  I  have 
worked  for  others  long  enough.  Will  you  sell  ?" 

Repetto  agreed  to  do  so.  A  few  days  later  the  bill  of  sale  was  passed  and  the  plants, 
books,  papers,  accounts,  scale  data,  etc.,  went  to  the  new  owner. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  New  York  Cooperative  Piano  String  Co.  The  foreman 
went  back  to  his  job  at  Ramacciotti's,  the  workmen  were  paid  off  and  the  plant  was 
dismantled.  As  has  already  beem  published  a  wagon  containing  equipment  from 
the  Cooperative  plant  was  followed  to  the  Mapes  plant  by  a  representative  of  The 
Music  Trades. 

It  all  happened  so  suddenly  that  the  trade  was  dazed.  After  the  sale  Repetto  and 
Rizzo,  his  assistant,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bronx,  and  there  was  an  air  of  mys- 
tery about  the  sale  that  baffled  the  trade  paper  reporters,  particularly  as  the  other 
string  makers  pretended  to  be  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  sale.  In  view  of  recent 
developments  their  naive  statements  are  amusing.  After  the  sale  the  string  atmos- 
phere cleared  itself  and  the  "understanding  "  among  the  string  makers  became  effective. 

STATEMENT   BY    PRENTI8S    WIRE    MILLS. 

The  Music  Trades  wrote  to  a  number  of  wire  mills  asking  for  a  statement  regarding 
the  covering  wire  situation.  Geo.  W.  Prentiss  &  Co.,  known  to  the  trade  as  the  Pren- 
tiss  Wire  Mills,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  who  have  dealt  with  the  piano  trade  for  20  years 
or  more,  gave  the  following  statement  to  The  Music  Trades  on  Tuesday  of  this  week: 

"We  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  your  request  for  a  newspaper  article,  since  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  market,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  very  easily  explained. 

"For  many  years  we  have  made  a  limited  amount  of  covering  wire  and  have  taken 
such  pride  in  our  product  as  to  make  us  bend  every  effort  to  the  production  of  quality 
rather  than  quantity. 

"While  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  find  that  our  efforts  are  appreciated  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  are  having  all  the  business  we  can  attend  to  we  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  in  justice  to  our  trade  we  can  not  take  on  more,  and  only  a  manufacturer 
can  appreciate  our  feelings  when  we  have  to  decline  to  quote  where  later  we  may  be 
most  anxious  to  secure  orders. 

"This  refusal  to  take  on  new  business,  and  this  alone,  has  enabled  us  to  take  care 
of  our  regular  customers,  both  string  makers  and  piano  manufacturers." 

Piano  string  prices  are  still  being  advanced.  On  Monday  morning  some  houses 
doing  business  with  Rudolph  C.  Koch,  manufacturer  of  Reinwarth  covered  strings, 
received  notice  of  an  advance  in  prices  which  by  a  strange  coincidence  correspond 
exactly  with  price  advances  that  were  made  a  short  time  ago  by  Francis  Ramacciotti. 
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Ramacciotti's  new  prices  follow  : 

FULL   SET. 

9  cents  each  for  iron  wound  strings. 
12  cents  each  for  copper  wound  strings. 

COMBINATION  STES — PART  COPPER  AND  PART  IRON. 

9  cents  each  for  iron  wound  strings. 
15  cents  each  for  copper  wound  strings. 

STRINGS — SINGLE. 

15  cents  each  for  iron  wound  strings,  one  wrapping. 
20  cents  each  for  iron  wound  strings,  double  wrapping. 
20  cents  each  for  copper  wound  strings,  one  wrapping. 
30  cents  each  for  copper  wound  strings,  double  wrapping. 

STRINGS — SINGLE   (WHEN   BT  MAIL). 

20  cents  each  for  iron  wound  sttings,  one  wrapping. 
30  cents  each  for  iron  wound  strings,  double  wrapping. 
25  cents  each  for  copper  wound  strings,  one  wrapping. 
40  cents  each  for  copper  wound  strings,  double  wrapping. 

Before  this  advance  the  last  price  for  full  set  was  7  cents  per  string  when  iron  wound, 
10  cents  when  copper  wound,  9  and  15  cents  for  combination. 

BRIEF  ON  WIRE  PRODUCTS. 

KOKOMO,  IND.,  January  7,  1913. 
Hon.  O.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  connection  with  your  deliberations  affecting  the  revision  of  the 
steel  schedule,  we  wish  to  submit  the  following  statement:  We  are  manufacturers 
of  wire  fence,  wire,  wire  nails,  barb  wire,  galvanized  wire,  and  wire  products  in  gen- 
eral. We  are  an  independent  concern  and  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
large  corporations.  We  employ  in  our  two  plants  in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  about  1,000  men. 
We  own  no  ore,  blast  furnaces,  or  billet  mill,  but  begin  with  the  steel  billet.  A  sec- 
tion 4  by  4  inches  square,  weighing  about  160  pounds,  is  our  raw  material,  which  we 
buy  from  the  mills  in  this  country.  We  note  in  the  bill  prepared  by  your  committee 
last  year,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President  after  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  that  you 
had  placed  wire  fence,  barb  wire,  bale  ties,  and  various  other  products  made  from 
wire  on  the  free  list,  raising  the  duty  on  pig  iron  and  billets.  We  contend  this  adjust- 
ment of  the  steel  schedule  is  not  fair  to  independent  concerns,  like  ourselves,  who  own 
neither  ore  nor  blast  furnaces,  because  it  forces  us  to  buy  our  raw  material  from  pro- 
tected industries,  while  our  finished  product  is  sold  in  free  competition  against  the 
world.  This  arrangement  will  drive  out  the  independent  manufacturer,  for  while 
the  price  on  his  finished  product  will  be  made  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  the 
price  of  his  raw  material  will  be  made  by  those  large  manufacturers  who  will  enjoy 
the  privileges  in  a  protective  sense  that  comes  from  the  duties  levied  on  the  products 
which  they  manufacture,  namely,  pig  iron  and  billets.  If  it  is  in  the  judgment  of 
your  committee  necessary  to  put  the  articles  which  we  manufacture  on  the  free  list, 
then  it  would  only  be  fair  that  the  raw  material  which  we  use  should  likewise  be  free, 
and  that  the  price  should  be  set  by  the  open  prices  the  world  over  on  pig  iron  and  bil- 
lets. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  your  judgment  that  it  is  wise  to  keep  duties  on  billets 
and  pig  iron,  then  it  should  likewise  be  fair  to  the  independent  manufacturers,  who 
do  not  control  the  ore,  blast  furnaces,  and  billet  mills,  that  a  reasonable  duty  should 
be  levied  on  wire  products  for  the  reason  cited  above. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  justice  of  this  argument  from  our  position  will  appeal 
to  you.  We  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  KOKOMO  STEEL  &  WIRE  Co., 

J.  E.  FREDERICK,  Secretary. 
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WIRE  ROPE. 

TESTIMONY   OF  JOHN  J.    BRODERICK,   OF   THE   BRODERICK   & 

BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Broderick,  you  are  president  of  the  Broderick 
&  Bascom  Rope  Co.  ? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  Of  St.  Louis;  yes  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  desire  to  speak  to  paragraph  199? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  If  the  committee  please,  I  came  here  rather  un- 
expectedly and  hurriedly,  and  was  not  prepared  at  all.  Some  one 
else  had  been  delegated,  but  I  was  called  upon  at  almost  the  last 
moment.  However,  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can  under  the  circumstances. 

The  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  is  wire  rope. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  tariff  changes  wTe  call  your  attention  to 
that  part  of  Schedule  C  especially  relating  to  wire  rope,  covered 
by  paragraph  135  of  the  Payne  law,  dealing  with  articles  manufac- 
tured wholly  or  in  part  from  wire,  which  at  present  carries  the 
maximum  rate  of  the  individual  wire  from  which  it  is  made,  plus  1 
cent  per  pountl,  with  a  minimum  ad  valorem  rate  of  40  per  cent. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
manufacture  of  wire  rope  is  a  separate  and  distinct  industry  in 
itself  and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  wire  drawing  industry. 
In  Great  Britain  75  per  cent  of  the  wire  rope  manufacturers  do  not 
draw  wire.  The  largest  wire  rope  manufacturer  in  England,  and  who 
is  one  of  the  largest  wire  rope  manufacturers  in  the  world,  buys  all  of 
the  wire  he  consumes.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  import  all  high 
grade  material,  whether  in  the  rods  or  made  into  finished  wire,  and 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  wire  rope  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  import  their  raw  material  (finished  wire)  and  on  which  they 
are  paying  heavy  import  duties  (38.18). 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  H.  R.  18642  proposed  to  place  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  both  wire  and  wire  rope.  With 
such  a  tariff  in  effect,  no  wire  rope  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States  could  possibly  exist  and  pay  the  present  scale  of  wages,  with 
the  exception  of  two  large  companies  who  produce  and  make  a 
profit  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  product,  wire. 

We  have  no  desire  to  antagonize  a  reduction  of  the  tariff;  we  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  reduction;  but  as  wire  gets  practically  all  of  the 
protection,  the  reduction  in  wire  rope  should  be  taken  wholly  from 
wire,  the  duty  on  wire  rope  being  the  duty  on  wire,  plus  1  cent  per 
pound. 

The  records  taken  from  the  caucus  print  of  H.  R.  bill  18642  show 
that  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  on  wire  imported  in  1911  was 
38.18  per  cent  and  on  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  wire  was 
44.56  per  cent. 

Wire  rope  manufacturer  importing  wire  is  therefore  protected  to- 
day nominally  6.38  per  cent,  which  amount  shows  merely  the  differ- 
ence in  points  or  dollars  between  two  valuations  of  duties,  and 
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actually  indicates  a  net  result  of  4.61  per  cent  as  the  real  protection 
afforded  by  the  present  duty  to  wire  rope  makers. 
As  an  illustration: 

Imported  wire $100.  00 

Average  duty  on  foreign  wire 38. 18 

Total  cost  of  wire. . .  138. 18 


Wire  rope,  same  wire,  same  quality 100.  00 

Duty  on  foreign  material 44.  56 


144. 56 

Difference 6.38 

This  shows  a  protection  to-day  on  wire  rope  of  only  4.61  per  cent. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  independent  manufacturers  of 
wire  rope  have  a  duty  of  at  least  1  cent  per  pound,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  which  is  approximately  20  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  duty 
on  wire  if  they  are  to  continue  the  high  standard  of  wire  rope  they 
are  now  manufacturing. 

Our  labor  charges  for  working  the  wire  into  its  finished  state  as 
wire  rope  show  that  our  employees  are  paid  an  average  of  from  two 
and  one-half  to  three  times  more  than  the  highest  paid  employees 
in  English  wire  rope  factories  performing  the  same  services. 

To  manufacture  wire  rope,  it  passes  through  three  different  oper- 
ations namely,  spooling  or  winding,  stranding,  and  closing.  Below 
we  give  labor  costs  of  the  English  manufacturer  as  compared  to 
labor  costs  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  identical  work.  The 
machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  rope  in  Europe  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  used  in  this  country. 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  by  wire  rope  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

Winders: 

United  States,  average  per  week — 

Pacific  coast $13.  86 

In  St.  Louis 9.75 

English,  highest  per  week 4.  00 

Strand  ers: 

United  States,  average  per  week — 

Pacific  coast 15.  00 

In  St.  Louis 12.  00 

English,  highest  per  week 6.  50 

Closers: 

United  States,  average  per  week — 

Pacific  coast 22.20 

In  St.  Louis 14.  90 

English,  highest  per  week 7.  75 

Laborers : 

United  States,  average  per  week — 

Pacific  coast 13.50 

In  St.  Louis 11.  00 

English,  highest  per  week 5.  50 

Wire  rope  is  not  purchased  by  the  public  in  general,  therefore  the 
consumer  would  in  no  way  be  benefited  by  reducing  the  tariff,  and 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  there  will  be  a  petition  presented  by 
anyone  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  wire  rope. 
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We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Panama 
bill  allows  the  wire  rope  necessary  for  rigging  and  repairing  of  all 
ships  to  enter  into  this  country  free  of  duty.  This  not  only  applies 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  but  is  also  true  on  the  Gulf 
and  Great  Lakes,  thus  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  trade  from 
the  American  manufacturer;  the  lake  trade  will,  therefore,  go  to 
Canada. 

The  present  Canadian  tariff  on  wire  rope  is  25  per  cent,  and  this  duty 
is  further  protected  by  a  dumping  clause  of  15  per  cent,  which  prac- 
tically eliminates  competition  from  the  United  States,  and  any  great 
reduction  in  duty  in  mis  country,  which  would  also  allow  the  Cana- 
dians, whose  cost  of  material  and  labor  is  less  than  our  own,  to 
dominate  the  American  market. 

In  this  connection  I  would  also  say  we  are  quite  large  importers 
of  wire,  of  necessity.  We  buy  only  the  best,  and  specialize  our 
product.  Judging  from  the  list  that  I  have  seen  here  of  19,000,000 
pounds,  I  think  we  imported  nearly  one-third.  I  did  not  come  pre- 
pared with  the  figures  as  to  1911,  but  I  hurriedly  looked  up  the 
figures  and  saw  that  we  had  about  five  and  a  half  or  nearly  six  million 
pounds  in  1912,  on  which  we  paid  duties  of  $92,000.  I  think  the 
total  imports  were  about  $260,000,  and  our  prices  averaged  from 
4.75  to  5  cents  a  pound. 

Our  specialized  product  is  all  imported  wire  of  the  very  highest 
standard,  and  it  is  very  material  to  us  what  the  duty  is;  so  while  I 
am  not  seeking  an  issue  with  my  brother  makers,  I  would  consider 
we  are  entitled  to  that  difference  between  wire  and  wire  rope,  which 
is  about  1  cent  a  pound. 

Supposing  that  English  wire  costs  us  5  cents,  which  it  is  shown  to 
cost — and  I  buy  the  very  highest  standard  possible,  and  I  think  we 
have  some  that  costs  us  10  cents  a  pound  or  more,  though  what  we 
have  brought  in  this  year  was  about  5  cents — 35  per  cent  duty  at  the 
present  tune  would  make  that  6.75  cents  or  $6.75  per  hundred. 
Leaving  out  the  question  of  freight  and  just  calling  that  item  inci- 
dentally 25  cents,  in  order  to  make  it  an  even  figure,  I  find  it  leaves 
a  margin  of  only  14  per  cent  that  I  have  to  go  on.  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  large  part  of  my  business. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Your  proposition  is  that  wire  rope  and  wire  should 
not  bear  the  same  duty,  either  specific  or  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  I  am  only  going  at  this  matter  in  this  way.  What- 
ever the  duty  may  be  on  wire,  I  would  be  en  titled  to  a  certain  amount 
more,  say  at  least  16§  to  20  per  cent,  if  you  put  it  on  the  basis  of  ad 
valorem;  but  I  think  it  is  more  easy  to  say  just  1  cent  a  pound,  be- 
cause we  find  at  the  customhouse  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
this  percentage  business,  and  it  is  really  a  nuisance  and  persons  are 
always  put  in  the  attitude  of  attempting  to  defraud  Uncle  Sam. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  I  bought  2,000  tons  of  wire  six 
months  ago.  Every  pound  of  that  which  comes  in  is  constantly 
changing,  and  if  I  fail  to  state  that  the  present  value  is  so  much  and 

Fay  duty  on  the  present  value,  irrespective  of  what  I  paid  for  it, 
am  prosecuted  and  fined,  and  it  generally  causes  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  I  have  to  go  to  New  York  or  elsewhere  and  fight  the  thing, 
and  I  eventually  have  to  pay  it  unless  I  can  show  something  that 
varies  or  justifies  the  situation. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Suppose  in  this  House  bill  to  which  you  refer  we 
put  a  duty  on  wire  of  20  per  cent.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
question  of  ad  valorem  or  specific  rates  for  the  moment,  what  would 
be  a  proper  rate  on  wire  rope  to  compensate  you  ? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  We  pay  more  than  double,  as  I  have  shown.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  could  stand  less  then  1  cent  a  pound.  We  are 
really  existing  partly  through  the  sufferance  of  the  large  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Can  not  you  answer  my  question  ?  If  we  leave  the 
duty  on  wire  at  20  per  cent,  what  do  you  want  us  to  make  the  rate  on 
wire  rope,  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  If  you  put  it  that  way,  the  ad  valorem  duty  will 
cause  considerable  trouble  coming  in — 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  We  have  argued  that  over  here  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  Very  well;  then  we  will  say,  for  instance,  I 
merely  wish  that  difference,  whether  you  call  it  16§  or  20  per  cent, 
that  would  amount  to  about  that  amount. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  mean  16|  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  wire  ? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  exactly  a  fair  proposition.  If 
you  can  show  me  how  to  figure  it  out,  I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  understand,  Mr.  Palmer,  he  wants  1  cent  a  pound  addi- 
tional to  20  per  cent,  and  convert  that  into  an  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  am  trying  to  find  our  how  much  that  is.* 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  That  depends  on  the  valuation  of  these  foreign 
wire  ropes.  I  do  not  know  what  value  there  is.  In  looking  at  your 
caucus  oill,  I  believe  that  it  is  stated  that  some  was  imported,  but  I 
really  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  was  imported;  but  if  you  put 
12  cents  a  pound  on  it,  as  a  unit,  that  does  not  include  wire  rope. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Our  difficulty  with  regard  to  these  prices  is  just  as 
great  as  yours,  and  I  would  think  your  knowledge  of  the  trade  would 
make  it  easier  for  you  to  convert  this  specific  that  you  want  into  an 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  That  is  a  difficult  matter  to  do,  because  every 
time  you  change  a  figure,  you  change  the  percentage. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  are  right  as  to  having  a 
larger  duty  on  wire  rope  than  there  is  on  wire,  and  being  convinced 
in  my  own  mind  that  you  ought  to  leave  wire  on  an  ad  valorem  basis, 
I  want  to  get  your  idea  of  what  the  duty  should  be  on  wire  rope. 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  Suppose  you  take  Scents  as  the  basis  of  wire  and 
add  20  per  cent  to  it,  which  I  would  probably  have  to  pay,  making  it 
6  cents,  leaving  the  question  of  freight  out  of  consideration.  To 
get  1  cent  a  pound  on  that,  I  would  have  to  assume  16  per  cent  on 
that  particular  basis.  If,  on  the  contrary,  an  English  manufacturer 
sells  wire  rope  at  7  cents  a  pound — 

Mr.  KITCHIN  (interposing).  How  much  a  pound? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  I  am  only  taking  that  for  calculation  without 
any  definite  regard  to  his  values  about  which  I  know  nothing.  We 
do  not  enter  into  competition  with  him  to  any  great  extent.  We 
have  plenty  of  competition  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
stated  all  through  the  day  that  business  is  extraordinarily  good  in 
England  and  very  good  here  in  this  country.  It  is  good  with  us  in 
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this  way:  We  have  more  orders  than  we  can  fill,  and  at  the  same  time 
prices  are  lower  than  we  have  ever  known  before. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Your  contention  is  it  costs  the  American  manufacturer 
more  to  convert  wire  into  wire  rope  than  it  does  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer ? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  figured  that  down  to  pounds  as  to  how 
much  it  costs  ? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  I  could  not  say  that  at  all,  because  there  are  so 
many  different  grades  and  kinds.  Our  company  makes  a  far  supe- 
rior article  of  wire  rope  to  any  of  the  English  makes.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  they  can  not  do  it,  but,  for  instance,  we  make  logging  rope; 
we  also  have  dredging  rope  and  also  these  oil-well  drilling  ropes, 
which  are  practically  unknown  in  England. 

Wire  rope  is  sold  hi  a  retail  way;  in  other  words,  we  drum  up  every 
customer  we  have,  so  the  middleman  very  rarely  enters  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  What  part  of  the  cost  of  your  wire  rope,  your  fin- 
ished product,  represents  the  wire  ?  Suppose  your  "finished  product 
is  $1,  now  much  of  that  $1  would  be  wire  that  goes  into  it? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  I  have  never  been  able  to  figure  that  very  well. 
For  instance,  take  a  rope  an  inch  and  a  half  thick;  that  rope  would 
not  cost  anywhere  near  as  much  as  a  one-half  inch  rope.  One 
might  cost  1J  cents  a  pound,  and  the  other  one  might  cost  5  or  6 
cents  a  pound.  Tiller  rope,  for  instance,  is  made  of  very  fine  wire, 
and  that  probably  costs — 

Mr.  KITCHIN  (interposing).  Is  your  wire  50  per  cent  or  25  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  your  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  I  do  not  like  to  guess.  I  would  rather  give  a 
stated  figure. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  But  you  say  you  do  not  know  of  any  of  these  things. 
How  do  you  arrive  at  your  idea  that  you  want  1  cent  a  pound 
differential  ? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  I  can  see  that  at  once,  that  the  cost  of  my  affairs 
is  at  least  more  than  that  on  the  same  sizes  and  probably  not  as 
much  on  other  sizes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  average  it  up? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  Yes;  I  try  to  average  it  hi  my  mind.  The  main 
sizes  that  we  sell  are  from  1  inch  down.  One-inch  rope  will  be 
about  1.6  pounds  per  foot. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  would  be  satisfied  if  we  put  wire  rope  hi  the 
bill  at  20  per  cent  and  1  cent  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  I  will  be  perfectly  satisfied.  I  am  not  trying  to 
hit  my  brother  makers  of  wire — or  even  if  you  make  the  wire  25  per 
cent.  I  am  not  trying  to  bring  down  the  price  of  wire. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  we  make  it  25  per  cent,  then  you  want  us  to  make 
the  wire  rope  25  per  cent  and  1  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  On  an  average,  what  is  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  of 
20  per  cent  and  1  cent  a  pound,  based  on  tne  importations  of  last 
year  or  the  year  before  ? 
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Mr.  BRODERICK.  As  I  have  shown  you,  every  time  you  change  a 
figure  you  change  the  percentage,  and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  arrive 
at  it  the  other  way. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  think  there  are  wire-rope  manufacturers  who  can 
arrive  at  it. 

-Mr.  HILL.  What  is  the  average  value  of  wire  rope  that  you  make 
into  a  5-cent  wire  ? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  We  sell  it  generally  by  the  foot;  but  assuming  a 
basis  of  that  sort,  we  would  like  to  get  just  double,  but  would  be 
very  glad  to  get  50  per  cent  more  at  times. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  mean  wire  that  costs  5  cents  is  made  into  rope  that 
costs  10  cents  ? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  Five  cents;  and  then  there  is  35  per  cent  duty  on 
that,  and  that  is  6.75,  and  about  30  cents  freight- 
Mr.  HILL  (interposing).  Never  mind  that. 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  We  just  put  it  that  way;  that  is  a  rough  calcula- 
tion. 

Mr.  HILL.  Will  5-cent  wire  average  10-cent  rope  ? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  No,  sir;  not  exactly. 

Mr.  HILL.  What  will  it  average? 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  We  are  selling  about  1\  cents  and  less  than  that 
at  a  time,  but  1\  cents  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  would  give  you  one-half  cent  duty  between  your 
wire  duty  and  your  rope  duty,  if  you  put  20  per  cent  on  both. 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  No;  I  am  figuring  that  the  5  cents,  for  instance, 
is  the  value  of  the  wire  laid  down  in  my  place. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  what  I  am  figuring. 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  I  have  added  that  to  the  value  of  my  wire.  If 
we  have  5  cents  duty  abroad,  that  is  practically  7  cents  in  my  factory, 
but  I  have  to  add  enough  to  sell  it  at  10  cents  a  pound  and  be  glad 
to  do  it. 

Witness  excused. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  29,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  When  Mr.  Broderick  appeared  before  your  committee  in  relation  to 
Schedule  C  regarding  the  tariff  on  wire  and  wire  rope,  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Palmer  the 
following  question  (see  p.  1364). 

Question.  On  an  average,  what  is  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  of  20  per  cent  and  1  cent 
per  pound  based  on  the  importations  of  last  year  or  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Broderick  could  not  answer  definitely  at  that  time  because  he  did  not  have  the 
value  of  the  wire  rope  imported. 

We  have  just  received  from  the  Treasury  Department  the  importations  of  wire  rope 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  taken  from  page  34,  No.  15.  The  ad  valorem 
rate  was  49.84  per  cent.  The  total  cost,  including  duty,  10  cents  per  pound;  the  unit 
value  of  wire  rope  without  duty,  6.7  cents  per  pound;  which  is  equivalent  to  a  specific 
duty  of  3.3  cents  on  the  rope  completed. 

AB  the  duty  on  wire  rope  is  only  1  cent  per  pound,  the  difference  or  2.3  cents  per 
pound,  represented  the  duty  levied  on  account  of  the  wire  used  in  the  rope,  a  figure 
2.3  times  as  much  as  the  duty  on  wire  rope.  If  this  wire  rope  had  been  imported  on 
a  basis  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  wire,  it  would  equal  1.34  cents  per  pound,  and 
if  1  cent  per  pound  was  added  to  the  duty  on  rope,  the  total  duty  on  wire  rope  would 
equal  2.34  cents  per  pound,  or  equivalent  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  based  upon  an 
average  price  of  6.7  cents  per  pound.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  the 
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duty  on  wire  rope  a  little  over  30  per  cent,  aa  follows:   Last  year's  importations,  49.84 
per  cent;  new  duty  suggested,  35  per  cent;  difference,  14.84  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent  less. 
Will  you  please  make  this  a  part  of  Mr.  Broderick's  brief  and  oblige, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  Co. 

Jos.  D.  BASCOM,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

BRIEF  OF  WILLIAMSPORT  WIRE  ROPE  CO.,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

WIRE  ROPE. 

DECEMBER  19,  1912. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  reference  to  proposed  tariff  revision  on  metals,  we  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  that  part  of  Schedule  C  referring  to  wire  rope,  covered  by  paragraph  135 
of  the  act  of  1909,  dealing  with  articles  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  from  wire, 
such  as  wire  rope  and  strand,  which  at  present  carry  a  maximum  rate  of  the  wire  of 
which  it  is  composed,  plus  1  cent  per  pound,  with  a  minimum  ad  valorem  rate  of 
40  per  cent. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  under  H.  R.  bill  No.  18642,  it  was  proposed  to  place 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  wire  rope,  while  at  the  same  time  the  duty  on 
wire  was  also  to  be  20  per  cent.  If  this  bill  had  become  a  law,  every  wire-rope  man- 
ufacturer in  the  United  States  would  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  business 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Steel  Trust,  and  that  only  could  have  remained 
in  business  because  it  makes  a  profit  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  product. 

We  expect  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff,  but  would  ask  that  special  consideration 
be  given  rope  wire  and  wire  rope  and  that  they  may  not  be  considered  the  same  as 
other  more  common  products  of  steel. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  manufacturer  of  wire  rope  that  the  present  differ- 
ential, namely,  1  cent  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  wire  be  maintained, 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  wire  rope  which  we  are  manu- 
facturing at  present. 

Our  labor  charges  for  working  the  wire  into  its  finished  state  as  wire  rope  shows  that 
our  employees  are  paid  from  110  per  cent  to  249  per  cent  more  than  employees  in 
English  rope  factories,  the  higher  item  referring  to  the  employment  of  child  labor  in 
England  and  forbidden  by  our  laws. 

To  manufacture  wire  rope  it  passes  through  three  different  operations,  namely, 
winding,  stranding,  and  closing.  Below  we  give  labor  costs  of  the  English  manufac- 
turer as  compared  to  labor  costs  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  identical  work. 
The  English  labor  costs  were  furnished  by  one  of  the  largest  wire-rope  manufacturers 
in  England. 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  by  vrire-rope  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

Winders: 

United  States  average  per  week $9.  72 

English  average  per  week 2.  67 

Stranders: 

United  States  average  per  week 11.  43 

English  average  per  week 3.  28 

Closers: 

United  States  average  per  week 14.  74 

English  average  per  week 6.  93 

Laborers: 

United  States  average  per  week 11.  07 

English  average  per  week 5.  22 

As  you  are  aware  thousands  of  human  lives  depend  daily  on  the  integrity  of  wire 
ropa  manufacturers.  This  is  especially  demonstrated  in  all  mining  operations  where 
men  are  lowered  to  great  depths  and  raised  therefrom  by  wire  ropes.  It  is  also 
familiarly  true  to  everyone  who  steps  into  an  elevator.  Through  the  means  of  wire 
rope  thousands  of  people  throughout  this  country  are  daily  safely  conveyed  to  their 
places  of  occupation  and  business,  and  this  safety  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
excellence  of  this  highly  specialized  product  in  American  factories,  whose  protection 
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from  cheap  foreign  competition  has  been  compensated  by  a  production  of  rope  the 
quality  of  which  is  unequaled  by  our  foreign  competitors. 

All  American  wire  rope  manufacturers  must  meet  conditions  of  speed  and  strain 
which  are  not  understood  by  the  foreign  manufacturers.  All  of  our  elevators,  hoisting 
machinery,  and  in  fact  work  of  every  kind  must  travel  at  excessive  speed.  Exhaustive 
tests  have  shown  that  starting  a  load  with  a  jerk  increases  the  strain  fourfold.  These 
conditions  are  known  and  met  by  our  manufacturers,  but  would  have  to  be  learned 
by  the  foreign  manufacturers  at  perhaps  a  considerable  loss  of  life. 

Each  wire  rope  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  has  a  special  mark  for  his  rope. 
The  trade  in  general  know  these  marks,  and  should  any  rope  for  some  reason  or  other 
fail  in  point  of  service  the  manufacturer  is  immediately  notified  and  must  make  good 
for  this  failure.  This  condition  could  not  exist  should  unmarked  or  unnamed  ropes 
be  placed  upon  the  market,  which  is  the  custom  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

No  American  manufacturer  could  afford  to  have  an  elevator  fail  or  have  a  coal  hoist 
drop,  sacrificing  human  life  through  the  fault  of  his  rope,  and  his  mark  being  in  the 
rope  his  liability  can  be  readily  traced. 

\\  ire  rope  is  not  purchased  by  the  public  in  general,  therefore  the  consumer  would 
in  no  way  be  benefited  by  reducing  the  price,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  records  show 
that  the  actual  cost  of  wire  rope  in  mining  anthracite  coal  is  less  than  0.08  cent  per  ton, 
and  for  bituminous  coal  .019  cent  per  ton.  The  actual  cost  for  wire  rope  on  elevators 
(average)  show  that  they  are  operated  at  a  daily  rope  cost  of  2.3  cents  to  7.94  cents. 
Nor  would  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  wire  rope  appreciably  reduce  the  cost  of 
dredging,  conveying,  etc.,  as  the  rope  cost  is  a  small  item  in  these  operations. 

We  wish  to  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Panama  bill  allows  the  rope 
necessary  for  rigging  and  repairing  of  all  ships  to  enter  this  country  free  of  duty.  This 
not  only  applies  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboard,  but  is  also  true  on  the  Gulf  and 
Great  Lakes,  thus  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  trade  from  the  American  manu- 
facturer. 

The  present  Canadian  tariff  on  wire  rope  is  25  per  cent,  and  this  duty  is  further  pro- 
tected by  a  dumping  clause  which  practically  eliminates  competition  from  the  United 
States,  and  any  great  reduction  in  duty  in  this  country  would  allow  the  Canadians, 
whose  cost  of  material  and  labor  is  less  than  our  own,  to  dominate  the  American 
market. 

,  WILLIAMSPORT  WIRE  ROPE  Co., 

GARRETT  COCHRAN,  President. 

BRIEFS  SUBMITTED  BY  WEST  COAST  WIRE  ROPE  CO. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  ROPE  Co., 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  December  28,  1912. 
Hon.  0.  W.  UNDERWOOD,   M.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  understand  that  your  honorable  committee  on  tariff  revision  opens 
their  session  January  6,  1913,  and  we,  as  an  infant  industry,  and  importing  all  our  raw 
material  by  water  from  England  in  the  shape  of  wire  product,  which  is  brought  to 
this  country  and  manufactured  into  steel  wire  ropes  for  various  usages,  take  the  present 
opportunity  to  address  you  as  to  the  requirements  and  wants  of  this  Pacific  coast,  and 
would  suggest  to  you  as  chairman,  that  duties  on  high  grade  wire,  such  as  used  in 
ropes,  should  be  considered  seriously  by  your  committee. 

The  present  duty  on  wire,  including  Nos.  017,  025,  02S£,  and  numbers  from  60  to  150, 
take  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent,  and  wires  from  030  to  057  cany  a  specific  duty 
of  $1.75  per  100  pounds.  All  of  these  wires  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  ropes. 

We  therefore  beg  to  suggest  that  this  ad  valorum  duty  of  35  per  cent  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  where  wires  carry  a  specific  duty  we 
believe,  in  justice  to  the  importer,  as  well  as  our  Government,  that  this  specific  duty 
should  be  cut  in  two;  and  so  recommend. 

As  regards  the  manufactured  article,  that  is,  ropes  made  from  the  same  wire,  and 
manufactured  in  England,  we  believe  that  the  duty  on  this  article  should  be  at  least 
50  per  cent  more  than  on  raw  wire.  Our  reasons  for  making  this  suggestion  follow: 
The  skilled  mechanic  in  England  earns  from  $4.50  to  $6  per  week,  while  in  this  country 
we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  same  class  of  labor  from  $3  to  $5  per  day,  and  this  is  the 
best  reason  we  can  offer. 

Yours,  very  truly,  WEST  COAST  WIRE  ROPE  Co., 

.     By  J.  T.  GREGORY,  President. 
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TACOMA,  WASH.,  December  28,  1912. 
Hon.  0.  W.  UNDERWOOD,  M.  C., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Referring  to  the  letter  written  to  you  of  even  date,  as  concisely  as  possi- 
ble we  wish  to  give  you  a  few  details: 

S.  B.  Hicks  Wire  Rope  Co.,  now  the  West  Coast  Wire  Rope  Co.,  was  established  in 
1911;  factory,  Kent,  Wash.,  near  Seattle;  and  it  was  necessary  that  this  company  or- 
ganize secretly  and  unbeknown  to  our  competitors.  This  was  done,  the  machinery 
purchased,  and  contracts  made  for  wire  in  England.  Our  machinery  and  product  were 
shipped,  and  some  parts  delivered  before  our  competitors  knew  of  our  object,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons 
Co.,  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  others  in  the  pool  reduced  their 
selling  price,  six  weeks  before  we  turned  a  wheel,  20  to  25  per  cent.  Now  this  could 
not  have  been  done  without  the  protection  of  our  Government.  Six  weeks  after  we 
started  the  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.  (with  the  backing  of  the  pool)  started  suit 
against  us  for  $200,000,  which  suit  is  still  pending  in  the  United  States  court,  this  city. 
Since  then  this  same  company  has  done  everything  possible  to  annoy  us  and  drive 
us  from  the  field.  They  cabled  and  wrote  letters  to  parties  we  had  made  contracts 
with  in  England  to  get  these  companies  to  cancel  their  contracts  with  us,  and  in  one 
instance  succeeded  in  having  one  of  our  contracts  canceled  for  750  tons  of  wire,  and  at 
the  time  of  this  annoyance  from  these  people  they  were  under  indictment  (and  think 
they  still  are)  by  the  United  States  Government,  which  suit  we  believe  is  still  pending 
in  the  Federal  court  in  New  York  City.  This  suit  was  brought  by  the  Government 
for  conspiracy,  and  this  company  was  one  of  the  principals  that  refused  to  plead  nolo 
contendere,  preferring  to  take  their  chances,  while  others,  not  being  as  fearless,  pleaded 
and  were  fined  $1,000  each  in  the  United  States  court  in  New  York;  and  we  trust  that 
under  Democratic  administration  that  this  suit  will  be  pushed  to  the  limit,  for  un- 
doubtedly the  Government  can  prove  its  case. 

Yours,  very  truly,  WEST  COAST  WIRE  ROPE  Co., 

By  J.  T.  GREGORY,  President. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  JOHN  A.  KOEBLING'S  SONS  CO., 

TRENTON,  If.  J. 

JANUARY  25,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR':  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  brief  filed  with  your  committee, 
under  Schedule  C,  by  the  West  Coast  Wire  Rope  Co.  (p.  1085,  report  of  hearings  No.  6, 
Jan.  11). 

We  take  strong  exception  to  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  Gregory,  as  they  are 
misleading  in  every  way.  We  have  never  concerned  ourselves  about  the  West  Coast 
Wire  Rope  Co.,  and  have  not  now,  nor  have  we  had  at  any  time,  any  information 
regarding  them,  and  do  not  desire  any  such  information. 

We  are  not  members  of  any  pool,  association  or  agreement  of  any  sort  whatever 
and  have  not  been  since  1907,  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  no  pool  or  agreement 
is  in  existence  to-day. 

We  have  not  acted  in  collusion  with  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  the  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  or  any  other  concern, 
in  fixing  wire-rope  prices  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Any  prices  we  have  made  have  been 
entirely  of  our  own  volition  and  to  meet  market  conditions  beyond  our  control. 

We  dislike  intruding  on  your  time,  but  feel  that  we  can  not  let  such  reckless  state- 
ments as  made  by  the  West  Coast  Wire  Rope  Co.  go  unchallenged. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  Co., 
By  KARL  G.  ROEBLING,  General  Sales  Agent. 
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IMPORT  DUTY  ON  WIRE  ROPE. 

DURABLE  WIRE  ROPE  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  9,  1913. 
Hon.  ANDREW  J.  PETERS, 

Member  House  of  Representatives, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR  :  We  beg  to  request,  as  a  company  having  its  principal  office  and 
doing  business  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  import  duty  on  wire 
rope  should  not  be  less  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  wish  further,  in  this  same  connection,  to  enter  our  protest  against  a 
provision  in  the  Panama  bill,  which  places  on  the  free  list  all  rope  used  in  the 
construction  or  repair  of  ships  intended  for  that  trade,  as  this  removes  the 
protection  from  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  wire  rope  industry,  as  it 
covers  not  only  the  equipment  in  construction  at  the  various  shipyards,  but 
practically  the  whole  shipping  trade  of  the  various  seaboards,  including  the 
Great  Lakes. 

As  it  appears  to  us,  an  increased  importation  of  wire  rope  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  standing  of  the  wire  rope  industry  in  the  United  States. 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  attention  to  this  matter,  and  pray  for  your 
protection  in  so  far  as  you  may  be  able  to  use  your  influence  to  accomplish  the 
end  desired. 

Yours,  very  truly,  DURABLE  WIRE  ROPE  Co., 

GILBERT  A.  HALL,  Treasurer. 

BRIEF  OF  T.  B.  PERRY,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  IN  RE  WIRE  ROPE. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  December  30,  1912. 
Hon.  O.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  You  have  indicated  to  me  that  it  will  be  your  purpose  to  lower  the 
duty  on  wire  rope  and  kindred  artirfes. 

When  you  modify  the  present  duty  on  wire  rope  and  on  wire,  I  want  to  ask  that 
you  consider  fully  the  result  of  a  bill  similar  to  the  bill  drawn  by  you  during  the  last 
session  when  you  fixed  the  duty  on  wire  rope  and  on  wire  at  the  same  rate,  20  per  cent. 

I  take  it  that  it  will  be  your  policy  to  avail  yourself  of  this  the  first  opportunity  in  a 
great  many  years,  and  take  such  action  as  will  help  first  the  masses  and  then  the 
smaller  manufacturers  and  then,  if  there  is  any  help  left,  hand  it  over  to  the  trusts. 

My  wire-rope  people  take  the  position  that  as  independent  manufacturers  and  not 
connected  in  any  sense  with  the  Wire  Trust,  nor  with  any  other  manufacturer  of  rope, 
and  as  they  import  their  wire  and  make  it  into  wire  rope  in  St.  Louis,  that  should  the 
duty  on  both  wire  rope  and  on  wire  be  the  same,  that  they  have  absolutely  no  protec- 
tion; in  fact,  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage ;  as  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  wire 
and  the  wire  rope  will  only  be  a  few  cents  per  pound,  20  per  cent  of  this  difference  is 
not  as  much  as  the  difference  in  wages,  viz :  Suppose  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wire 
and  that  of  wire  rope  of  a  given  material  is  2  cents  per  pound  and  the.  duty  is  20  per 
cent.  The  only  protection  a  wire-rope  manufacturer  would  get,  who  imports  his  wire, 
would  be  20  per  cent  on  that  difference,  or,  from  0.4  cent  to  f  cent  per  pound  accord- 
ing to  value. 

The  cost  of  wages  abroad  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  as  much  as  we  are  paying. 
For  example,  in  some  wire-rope  factories  they  have  girls  winding  wire  and  who  get 
$1.50  per  week,  with  25  cents  bonus  for  full  time.  They  have  men  and  girls  on  what 
they  call  stranders — that  is,  twisting  the  wire  into  strands,  who  get  $2  per  week,  with 
50  cents  bonus  for  full  time.  The  men  who  run  the  large  closers  get  $5.50  to  $6  per 
week  with  no  bonus.  The  maximum  wages  in  England  for  boys  is  $3.50  per  week  for 
winding.  Stranders,  boys  and  men,  get  $5.75  per  week.  Closers  get  $6.50  per  week. 
This  work  is  done  by  men. 

With  such  wages  we  can  not  expect  to  compete  with  Europe  without  a  reasonable 
protection.  We  ought  to  get  at  least  1  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  wire. 
The  present  duty  on  wire,  say,  smaller  than  No.  16,  is  If  cents;  galvanized  wire,  0.2 
of  a  cent  in  addition.  Galvanized  needs  no  protection;  the  zinc  is  exported  from  the 
United  States  and  there  is  little  or  no  labor  in  applying  the  zinc  coating;  wire  rope, 
1  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  wire;  so  that  a  duty  on  wire  if  made  of 
wire  smaller  than  No.  16,  would  be  2$  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  on  wire  rope  ought 
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to  be  some  figure  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  wire  of  which  it  is  made,  or  should  have  a 
higher  ad  valorem  duty. 

In  the  Cummins  bill  there  was  provided  a  rate  of  duty  on  wire  equal  to  about  20 
per  cent  with  further  proviso  that  wire  rope  should  have  an  additional  duty  of  20  per 
cent. 

If  you  could  spare  the  thought  to  this  feature  and  differentiate  in  the  matter  of 
duty  as  between  the  two  articles,  fixing  the  duty  on  wire  rope  at  a  different  and  higher 
figure  than  wire,  it  would  more  nearly  meet  the  situation  and,  as  I  see  it,  your  course 
would  be  equitable  to  all. 

I  take  this  liberty  because  I  gathered  from  my  talk  with  you  that  with  the  present 
light  before  you  you  were  not  absolutely  determined  upon  any  fixed  duties  respecting 
various  articles,  but  that  you  were  working  upon  the  general  plan  of  less  protection 
and  to  stimulate  imports. 

With  regards,  I  am,  yours,  very  truly,  T.  B.  PEBBY. 

THE  UPSON- WALTON  CO.,  IN  RE  WIRE  ROPE. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  January  SI,  191S. 
Hon.  WM.  C.  REDFIELD, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.* 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  our  local  dailies,  contain  a  good 
deal  of  matter  concerning  the  proposed  tariff  changes. 

We  notice  that  the  majority  of  those  who  have  appeared  before  Mr.  Underwood's 
committee  have  favored  maintaining  or  even  raising  present  duties.  Such  was  em- 
phatically the  case  at  the  time  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  was  made. 

The  writer  appeared  before  that  committee  in  answer  to  a  telegram  from  their  secre- 
tary, young  Mr.  Payne,  and  was  told  by  another  witness  that  being  the  ninety-eighth 
to  give  testimony,  I  was  the  second  to  advocate  a  lowering  of  duties. 

Now,  we  have  been  in  the  wire-rope  business  42  years  to-morrow,  and  have  steadily 
advocated  moderate  duties,  although  we  sell  more  American  goods  than  imported. 
A  gentleman  in  Seattle,  who  says  his  house  is  the  only  one  which  imports  wire  rope 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  very  anxious  to  have  some  rays  of  light  thrown  on  this  subject 
before  the  committee.  There  may  be  a  few  others  in  the  same  state  of  mind. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  for  years  made  great  profits  on  account  of  the 
protection  which  has  been  afforded  them.  One  of  them  said  to  the  writer  that  money 
had  been  spent  freely  at  the  time  of  previous  changes  in  order  to  keep  things  coming 
their  way. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  wire-rope  users  rather  than  makers,  but  the  users 
have  no  funds  with  which  to  bring  their  views  before  Congress. 

Our  Senator  Burton,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  us,  is  in  accord  with  our  ideas 
regarding  a  moderate  tariff,  but  he  wul  be  a  minority  member  of  that  body  from 
now  on. 

We  were  wondering  whether  anything  could  be  done  to  bring  facts  to  bear  concern- 
ing the  subject,  so  as  to  get  the  duty  on  wire  rope  down  to  the  moderate  basis,  say, 
25  or  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent. 

Being,  however,  unacquainted  with  the  new  chairman,  Underwood,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, we  would  very  much  value  a  line  from  you  as  to  what  you  think  might  be  best 
under  the  circumstances. 

With  high  personal  regards,  we  remain,  yours, 
Very  respectfully, 

THE  UPSON-WALTON  Co., 
By  J.  W.  WALTON,  Treas. 

WIRE  CLOTH. 

TESTIMONY    OF  CHRIS   ZIMMERMAN,  SECRETARY   OF  THE 
W.  S.  TYLER  CO. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer,  Mr.  Zim- 
merman. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Chris  Zimmerman,  secretary  of  the  W.  S.  Tyler 
Co. 

78959°— VOL  2—13 20 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  With  reference  to  what  paragraph  do  you  appear? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Paragraphs  135  and  199. 

I  represent  several  manufacturers  of  wire  cloth,  who  have  joined 
in  a  request  to  the  committee  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  classifica- 
tion providing  especially  for  wire  cloth. 

We  have  prepared  a  brief,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read  it. 

We  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts  concerning  the  manu- 
facture of  wire  cloth  and  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  therein; 
also  suggestions  as  to  method  of  classifying  for  the  purposes  of  assess- 
ing duty  thereon. 

COMPOSITION. 

Wire  cloth  and  wire  screen  are  metal  fabrics  woven  of  wire  of  various  gauges  and  of 
different  metals,  namely,  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  bronze,  phosphor  bronze,  nickel, 
aluminum,  and  German  silver. 

METHOD  .OP   MANUFACTURE. 

The  above  mentioned  wire  fabrics  are  manufactured  by  being  woven  on  looms 
especially  built  for  that  purpose.  The  method  of  weaving  is  similar  to  that  used  in 
weaving  cotton  and  woolen  and  other  textile  fabrics.  The  nature  of  the  metal  is  such 
that  very  expensive  machinery  is  necessary  to  weave  wire  of  various  gauges,  so  that  a 
large  investment  is  required  for  plants  manufacturing  these  goods. 

PLACE    OP   FOREIGN   MANUFACTURE. 

The  wire  fabrics  which  are  imported  into  this  country  are  manufactured  principally 
in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  England,  and  Scotland,  the  largest  amount  being  from 
Germany. 

METHOD    OF   CLASSIFICATION. 

The  classification  of  this  article  is  determined  by  the  mesh,  or  rather  the  number 
of  wires  to  the  lineal  inch,  just  as  it  is  in  determining  the  value  of  cotton,  woolen  and 
other  woven  fabrics.  The  percentage  of  labor  per  square  foot  in  the  fine  meshes  is 
very  much  greater  than  in  the  coarser  meshes.  For  example,  the  length  of  time,  and 
consequently  the  cost  of  labor,  is  just  twice  as  much  for  40  mesh  as  it  is  for  20  mesh. 

PRESENT   BASIS    OF   ASSESSING   DUTY   ON   WIRE    CLOTH    UNDER   THE   PRESENT   ACT. 

Iron  and  steel  wire  cloth  is  assessed  for  duty,  under  paragraph  135,  at  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Wire  cloth  woven  from  wire  composed  of  brass,  bronze,  copper,  phosphor 
bronze,  nickel,  or  metals  other  than  iron  or  steel,  is  assessed  at  45  per  cent  cent  ad 
valorem,  plus  1  cent  per  pound,  under  paragraph  199  and  paragraph  135..  There  is  no 
classification  for  wire  cloth  under  the  present  act.  Iron  and  steel  wire  cloth  is  assessed 
at  a  rate  just  5  per  cent  more  than  on  the  wire  from  which  it  is  composed;  while  on 
brass,  copper,  bronze,  and  other  metals,  the  duty  is  approximately  2  per  cent  more 
on  the  woven  fabric  than  on  the  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  of  same. 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  in  steel  and  iron  wire  fabrics  the  duty  is 
the  same  on  all  meshes,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  and  the  duty  upon  the  manufactured 
article  is  only  5  per  cent  greater  than  the  duty  upon  unmanufactured  material;  whereas 
in  the  wire  fabrics  manufactured  from  brass,  bronze,  and  other  metals,  there  is 
only  a  difference  of  approximately  2  per  cent  in  the  duty  as  between  wire  cloth  and 
on  wire  before  it  is  woven,  notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture between  wire  cloth  and  wire.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  distinction  what- 
ever made  between  the  coarse  and  the  finer  meshes;  that  is,  the  duty  is  the  same, 
regardless  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  weaving. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  present  rates,  the  coarser  meshes  are  practically  excluded; 
that  is,  the  duty  is  almost  prohibitive;  whereas  on  the  finer  meshes,  in  which  the 
largest  item  of  cost  is  labor,  the  duty  on  the  above  basis  is  very  low,  resulting  in  very 
large  importations.  It  also  results  in  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  branch  of  an 
industry  as  against  another  branch  of  the  same  industry.  It  therefore  appears  to  be 
not  only  desirable  but  fair  to  establish  a  uniform  percentage  method  based  upon  the 
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number  of  meshes  per  inch  which  would  comply  with  the  method  of  classification 
already  adopted  for  the  assessing  of  duty  upon  other  textiles. 
We  suggest  the  following  schedule  of  rates: 

Wire  cloth  and  wire  screen,  all  metals. 

Not  finer  than  10  wires  to  the  linear  inch  in  the  warp,  25  per  cent. 

Finer  than  10  and  not  finer  than  20  wires  to  the  linear  inch  in  the  warp,  30  per  cent. 

Finer  than  20  and  not  finer  than  30  wires  to  the  linear  inch  in  the  warp,  35  per  cent. 

Finer  than  30  and  not  finer  than  40  wires  to  the  linear  inch  in  the  warp,  40  per  cent. 

Finer  than  40  and  not  finer  than  50  wires  to  the  linear  inch  in  the  warp,  50  per  cent. 

Finer  than  50  and  not  finer  than  60  wires  to  the  linear  inch  in  the  warp,  60  per  cent. 

All  meshes  finer  than  60  wires  in  the  warp,  65  per  cent. 

Ad  valorem  rates. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  to  your  consideration  and  request  that  a 
classification  providing  especially  for  wire  cloth  be  adopted  as  above. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  \V.  S.  Tyler  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Eastwood  Wire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Belleville,  N.  J.;  Wm.  Cabbie  Excelsior  Wire  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Cheney  Bigelow  Wire  Works,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Buchanan  &  Bolt  Wire  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Appleton  Wire  Works, 
Appleton,  Wis.;  Lindsay  Wire  Weaving  Co.,  Collinwood,  Ohio. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  your  suggestion  an  increase  of  duty  on  wire  cloth  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  An  adjustment  which,  on  an  average,  would  be 
the  same  as  it  now  is  under  paragraph  199. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is,  it  averages  you  about  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  about  imports  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  In  the  coarser  meshes  there  is  practically  nothing 
imported  up  to,  say,  40  mesh. 

Mr.  PALMER.  When  you  speak  of  the  average  of  your  suggested 
classification  being  45  per  cent,  you  refer  to  the  average  of  imports  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  No;  the  average  of  meshes.  You  understand 
wire  cloth  is  in  all  meshes,  from  2  mesh  to  200.  We  are  suggesting  a 
graded  schedule  according  to  meshes,  which  averages  on  all  the 
meshes  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  the  coarse  meshes- 
Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  We  have  suggested  a  reduction  from  45  to  20  per 
cent  on  the  coarser  meshes  up  to  10  mesh,  say. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  are  not  important  anyway  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Not  now.  They  would  be  if  the  duty  was  low 
enough. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  under  a  25  per  cent  rate  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Some  of  them  would;  yes.  We  think  so.  That 
is  problematical. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Could  anybody  be  hurt  by  that  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  No.  We  feel  that  on  the  item  of  labor  for  the 
coarser  meshes  we  can  compete  better. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  leaving  out  the  coarser  meshes  and  taking  only 
the  average  of  those  which  are  imported 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Which  are  actually  imported,  how  does  your  rate  of 
45  per  cent  compare  with  the  average  now?  Is  it  an  increase? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  It  is  an  increase. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  mean  how  does  it  compare  with  the  45  per  cent 
now? 
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Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  It  is  higher. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  of  an  increase  are  you  suggesting? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  From  5  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  5  to  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Increase. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  mean  from  5  to  20  points  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  No;  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Well,  it  starts  with  5  per  cent,  and  when  it  gets 
up  to  60  mesh,  it  is  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Increase  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Increase. 

Mr.  PALMER.  5  per  cent  of  45,  or  5  points  above 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  I  should  say  five  points. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  a  very  much  larger  increase. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  I  mean  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  imports. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes;  I  see.  Is  it  the  finer  article  that  you  manufac- 
ture? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  We  manufacture  all  of  them.  We  manufacture 
more  coarse  than  we  do  of  the  finer.  There  is  no  100-mesh  and  finer 
made  in  this  country.  It  is  all  imported,  and  will  be  under  this  tariff. 
The  item  of  labor  amounts  to  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  them  even  on  that  rate  of 
duty. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Why  do  you  raise  the  duty,  then  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Well,  in  suggesting  a  revision,  it  would  not  be 
fair  for  us  to  ask  for  a  one-sided  adjustment.  Our  contention  is  that 
it  has  never  been  classified  properly.  It  is  the  basket  clause,  and  it 
can  not  be  classified  properly  unless  it  is  taken  out  of  that.  When  it 
is  taken  out,  it  should  be  graded  according  to  the  mesh  to  make  it 
fair  to  all  industries,  and  we  suggest  this  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerns 
in  the  industry. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  keep  it  out  of  this  country, 
if  you  can? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Not  necessarily;  no,  sir.  We  believe  it  will 
make  no  difference  whatever  in  the  amount  of  goods  we  import,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  in  duty.  We  are  willing  to  pay  that  in 
order  to  get  a  classification.  It  is  true  there  may  be  some  meshes 
excluded  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  this  schedule. 

Mr.  PALMER.  This  rate  will  Ibe  so  high  that  they  can  not  come  in. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Yes;  it  will  do  that,  or  bring  it  practically  on 
the  American  basis,  the  basis  of  American  cost. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  you  are  asking  us  to  do,  then,  so  far  as  you 
can,  is  to  write  a  rate  that  will  practically  prohibit  importations  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  what  I  gather  from  what  you  say. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  First  of  all,  we  would  like  a  classification  on  wire 
cloth,  and  we  will  leave  the  schedule  entirely  to  you.  We  are  sug- 
gesting something,  but  if  we  get  a  classification  on  wire  cloth  we 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Mr.  HULL.  From  which  country  do  the  importations  come  ? 
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Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Germany. 

Mr.  HULL.  Do  they  sell  here  any  cheaper  than  they  sell  the  same 
product  at  home  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Yes.  They  have  until  some  complaint  was  made, 
and  I  guess  it  was  raised.  I  know  they  resorted  to  an  undervalua- 
tion in  that  way  in  order  to  get  in  here.  They  have  a  protest  up 
now  before  the  Customs  Court — that  is,  there  was  a  decision  on  it, 
and  they  protested. 

Mr.  HULL.  They  have  a  high  tariff  on  this,  haven't  they? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  I  suppose  they  have.  I  do  not  know  what  their 
tariff  is. 

Mr.  HULL.  You  are  not  f  amiliar  with  the  tariff  conditions  there  ? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  No;  not  with  the  tariff. 

Mr.  HULL.  That  is  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

BRIEF  OF  CLARENCE  W.  DE  KNI&HT,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 
COUNSEL  FOR  NEUMEYER  &  DIMOND,  IMPORTERS  OF  WOVEN- 
WIRE  CLOTH. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1913. 

Mr.  DE  KNIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  on  behalf  of  Neu- 
meyer  &  Dimond,  82  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City,  importers  of  Fourdrinier 
wires,  otherwise  known  as  woven-wire  cloth. 

We  respectfully  request  that  paragraph  135  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  be 
amended  by  inserting  specific  provison  for  woven-wire  cloth,  so  as  to  remove 
the  ambiguity  in  that  paragraph  as  it  now  exists,  and  thus  enable  importers 
and  the  Government  to  know  exactly  the  proper  percentage  that  the  section 
calls  for. 

This  can  be  effected  by  amending  paragraph  135  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller  than  number  thirteen  wire  gauge,  1 
cent  per  pound ;  smaller  than  number  thirteen  and  not  smaller  than  number 
sixteen  wire  gauge,  li  cents  per  pound ;  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire 
gauge.  1J  cents  per  pound :  Provided,  That  all  the  foregoing  shall  pay  duty  at 

not  less  than  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  woven  wire  cloth  per 

centum  ad  valorem;  all  wire  composed  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  except  gold 
or  silver,  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  or  other  material,  corset  clasps,  corset 
steels,  dress  steels,  and  all  flat  wires,  and  steel  in  strips,  not  thicker  than 
number  fifteen  wire  gauge  and  not  exceeding  five  inches  in  width,  whether  in 
long  or  short  lengths,  in  coils  or  otherwise,  and  whether  rolled  or  drawn 
through  dies  or  rolls,  or  otherwise  produced,  and  all  other  wire  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  on  iron  or  steel  wire  coated  by  dipping,  galvanizing,  or 
similar  process  with  zinc,  tin,  or  other  metal  there  shall  be  paid  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is 
made:  Provided  further,  That  articles,  except  woven  wire  cloth,  manufactured 
wholly  or  iu  chief  value  of  any  wire  or  wires  provided  for  hi  this  paragraph, 
shall  pay  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  imposed  in  this  section  upon  any  wire 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles,  and  in  addition  thereto  1  cent  per 
pound:  And  provided  further,  That  no  article,  except  woven  wire  cloth  made 
from  or  composed  of  wire,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem." 

The  changes  asked  for  are  indicated  by  the  new  matter  which  appears  in 
italics. 

Formerly  the  Government  assessed  the  duty  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
then,  by  reason  of  a  decision  of  the  general  appraisers  on  an  entirely  different 
commodity,  namely,  ladies'  collar  supporters  made  of  wire  and  silk,  the  policy 
of  the  Government  was  reversed,  and  it  began  assessing  duty  on  wire  cloth  at 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem  with  an  additional  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
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The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  which  caused  the  Treasury 
Department  to  impose  the  higher  duty,  has  recently  been  reversed  by  the  Cus- 
toms Court  in  Schloss  Co.  7'.  The  United  States,  which  decision  was  made  De- 
cember 16,  1912,  and  was  reported  in  Treasury  Decision  33038. 

By  the  decision  of  the  court  the  additional  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  was 
remedied,  and  the  merchandise  (silk  covered  wire  collar  supporters)  were  held 
to  be  dutiable  not  under  paragraph  135  but  under  paragraph  403,  relating  to 
manufactures  in  chief  value  of  silk,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  decision  in 
the  collar  supporter  case  was  in  no  way  a  justification  to  the  Treasury  officials 
in  imposing  a  higher  duty  upon  woven  wire  cloth  than  the  law  provided. 

While  protest  has  been  lodged  against  these  additional  duties,  and  they  will 
probably  be  recovered  back  after  litigation,  the  suggested  amendments  in 
phraseology  of  the  law  are  urged  so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  use- 
less litigation  in  the  future. 

The  matter  of  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  provided  in  the  present  law  ia 
left  to  the  committee,  if  the  facts  justify  such  a  reduction. 

We  are  now  simply  asking  that  whatever  rate  of  duty  shall  be  imposed  will 
be  clearly  defined  by  the  language  of  the  law.  This,  we  think,  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  the  specific  enumeration  of  woven  wire  cloth  as  indicated  in 
the  suggested  amendments. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CLARENCE  W.  DE  KNIGHT, 
Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OP  CLARENCE  W.  DE  KNIGHT,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 

COUNSEL  FOR  NEUMEYER  &  DIMOND,  IMPORTERS  OF  FOURDRINIER  WIRES,  KNOWN 

AS  WovEN-WiRE  CLOTH. 

FEBRUARY  10,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN:  I  desire  to  supplement  my  statement  of  January  11,  1913,  in  behalf 
of  Neumeyer  &  Dimond,  importers  of  Fourdrinier  wires,  as  it  appears  on  page  1738  of 
the  first  print  of  the  hearings,  in  order  to  answer  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Chris 
Zimmerman,  on  pages  1158-^62  of  the  first  print  of  the  hearings. 

Fourdrinier  wires,  in  which  we  are  interested,  are  used  in  paper  mills  and  are 
approximately  from  60  to  80  mesh.  Wires  over  80  mesh  would  not  constitute  over 
2  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption. 

In  Mr.  Zimmerman's  statement  he  asked  for  a  duty  on  woven  wires,  finer  than  60 
mesh,  of  65  per  cent.  The  litigation  now  in  process,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  former 
brief,  is  to  determine  whether  the  present  duty  is  35  or  45  per  cent.  Mr.  Zimmerman 
presents  no  facts  which  would  show  any  reason  whatever  for  any  increase  in  duty  on 
Fourdrinier  wires,  to  say  nothing  of  practically  the  100  per  cent  increase  which  he 
asks. 

The  Government's  statistics  are  not  sufficiently  in  detail  to  show  the  relative  amount 
of  importation  and  consumption  of  this  class  of  woven  wire,  but  we  think  we  are 
correct  in  stating  that  the  importations  do  not  exceed  7  per  cent  of  the  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

We  reach  this  conclusion  in  the  following  manner: 

We  find  from  Post's  Paper-Mill  Directory  that  there  are  824  Fourdrinier  machines 
in  the  United  States.  A  conservative  estimate,  based  on  the  experience  of  those  in 
the  business,  shows  that  these  machines  use  approximately  9  wires  per  year,  making 
a  total  consumption  per  year  of  7,416  wires.  The  importations  of  my  clients,  from 
June  23,  1909,  to  February  6,  1913,  were  1,617  wires  (June  23,  1909,  is  the  date  of  their 
first  importation)  and  their  average  imports  per  year  is  438  wires,  or  approximately 
6  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption  of  the  United  States.  They  believe  that  during 
this  period  they  imported  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  all  imports  of  these  goods. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  entire  importation  of  these  wires  into  the  United  States 
would  constitute  about  7  per  cent  of  the  consumption  and  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers are  furnishing  about  93  per  cent  of  the  wire  used  in  paper  mills  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  admits,  on  page  1161  of  the  first  print  of  the  hearings,  that  his  pro- 
posed schedule  would  result  in  a  total  exclusion  from  the  country  of  some  of  the  meshes 
of  woven  wire. 

It  is  very  evident  that  it  is  these  finer  meshes  that  he  has  in  mind.  The  schedule 
proposed  by  Mr.  Zimmerman  includes  all  woven  wire  from  the  coarse  wire  screen  to 
the  finest  meshes  of  wire  cloth.  My  clients  are  not  interested  in  the  coarse  wire 
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screens  and  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  comment  upon  that  part  of  his  proposed 
schedule.  This  screen  is  an  entirely  different  article,  used  for  different  purposes, 
and  Iris  attempt  to  make  a  schedule  covering  all  grades  of  woven  wire  goods,  which 
schedule  would,  if  adopted,  absolutely  exclude  the  importation  of  Fourdrinier  wires 
from  this  country,  illustrates  very  clearly  the  advisability  of  making  a  separate  classi- 
fication for  Fourdrinier  wire  cloth,  unless  it  is  desired  by  the  committee  to  place  a 
single  ad  valorem  rate  on  all  kinds  of  woven  wire  cloth,  as  was  suggested  in  my  former 
statement. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  specific  provision  be  inserted  in  paragraph  135 
for  Fourdrinier  wires  and  woven  wire  cloth,  finer  than  60  wires  in  the  warp,  of  —  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  that  this  provision  be  kept  free  from  the  additional  duties 
imposed  by  the  provisos  now  in  said  paragraph  135. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CLARENCE  W.  DE  KNIGHT, 

Counsel  for  Neumeyer  &  Dimond. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
WIRE  WEAVERS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y.,  January  7,  1913. 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  beg  to  file  this  statement  with  your  honorable  body  in  the  name 
of  the  iron,  bronze,  copper  and  brass,  and  other  kinds  of  wire-cloth  weavers  of  the 
United  States. 

Understanding  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  incoming  Congress  to  revise  the  tariff 
schedules,  we  wish  to  urge  for  your  consideration  whatever  claims  our  industry  may 
have,  if  not  to  an  increase,  at  least,  to  a  retention  of  the  present  duty. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  that  there  can  be  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  iron, 
bronze,  copper  and  brass,  and  other  kinds  of  wire  cloth  if  your  honorable  body  is  made 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  this  industry  as  we  know  them. 

Any  reduction  at  this  time  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  every  wire  weaver 
in  this  country  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  large  number  of  workers  in  the  allied 
branches  of  the  trade. 

While  the  cost  of  living  has  increased,  the  wages  of  the  wire  weavers  of  America 
are  lower  to-day  than  they  have  been  for  30  years,  lower  in  fact  than  they  have  been 
since  the  establishment  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States;  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
importation  of  wire  cloth  from  abroad  a  reduction  of  wages  amounting  to  20  per  cent 
has  been  made  necessary  within  the  past  year. 

Even  under  the  present  tariff  many  American  wire  weavers  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  reason  of  German  manufacturers  finding  a  market  for  iron,  bronze, 
copper  and  brass,  and  other  kinds  of  wire  cloth  in  the  United  States.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  these  importations  within  the  past  year,  making  employ- 
ment in  some  American  factories  less  certain  than  formerly. 

The  wire  weavers  in  Germany  work  60  hours  per  week.  This  is  10  hours  per  week 
longer  than  the  American  is  required  to  work  in  the  same  line.  There  can  be  no 
comparison  between  the  wages  paid  to  the  German  wire  weavers,  a  statement  of  which 
is  herewith  appended  (Appendix  No.  1),  and  those  received  by  the  weavers  in  this 
country  for  the  same  grade  and  class  of  work.  Even  taking  into  consideration  any 
possible  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in  Germany,  as  compared  with  the  United 
States,  the  German  wire  weaver  works  for  a  wage  so  low  that  his  standard  of  living 
can  not  approximate  to  that  deemed  necessary  for  the  American  mechanic. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  the  German  wire-cloth  manufacturer  is  able  to  place  bis 
finished  product  in  the  American  market  at  a  price  lower  than  his  American  com- 
petitor. We  think  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  give  the  German  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage. We  believe  it  would  mean  discrimination  against  American  labor,  and 
tend  to  discourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  home  enterprise. 

Again,  we  may  cite  the  condition  of  the  British  wire-cloth  manufacturer.  While 
they  have  not  been  of  any  great  injury  to  the  American  wire-cloth  manufacturer,  thia 
possibly  being  due  to  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  duty,  and  also  to  their  higher  rate 
of  wages  paid  the  British  weaver  over  that  of  their  German  competitor,  yet  they,  too, 
may  become  as  serious  a  menace  to  the  American  manufacturer  should  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  take  place.  We  submit,  herewith,  a  statement  (Appendix  No.  2)  showing 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  British  manufacturer  as  compared  with  the  American 
manufacturer. 
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We  know  that  you  will  not  purposely  retard  the  growth  of  any  legitimate  interest  in 
our  country,  but  as  our  product  does  not  seem  to  be  specifically  classified  under  the 
present  law  it  has  seemed  to  us  necessary  to  draw  it  to  your  attention  in  this  way. 
We  think  you  would  be  encouraging  American  labor  as  well  as  American  capital  in 
this  case  by  protecting  us  against  unfair  foreign  competition. 

If  such  encouragement  is  to  be  given  we  urge  you,  if  you  do  not  recommend  an 
increase  in  the  duty,  to  see  that  the  present  tariff  is  maintained.  We  would  not  ask 
that  this  statement  be  filed  if  we  were  not  fully  convinced  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  iron,  bronze,  copper,  and  brass,  and  other  kinds  of  wire  cloth,  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  workers  in  whose  interests  we  write  and  tend  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  a 
legitimate  American  industry. 

We  have  been  given  repeated  assurances  that  no  reduction  in  the  tariff  will  be  made 
by  Congress  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  change  will  discourage  the  normal  growth 
or  legitimate  business  enterprises.  • 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  that  any  change  is  contemplated  in  the  case  of  iron, 
bronze,  copper,  and  brass  and  other  kinds  of  wire  cloth.  If  any  such  change  may  be 
contemplated,  we  beg  your  honorable  committee  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing you  with  whatever  facts  we  possess  when  the  schedule  ie  taken  up. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  a  careful  perusal  of  the  statements  herein  set  forth, 
we  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

AMERICAN  WIRE  WEAVERS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 
E.  E.  DESMOND, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  27  Woodland  Avenue,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 
JOSEPH  O'NEIL,  SI  Brown  Avenue,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
PATRICK  A.  WATERS,  20  Bayard  Street,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


APPENDIX  No.  1. 


Price  per  square  foot. 

German. 

American. 

60  mesh  

Cents. 
1.06 
1.37 
1.81 

Cents. 
5i 

70mesh...  

80  mesh.  

NOTE. — The  above  are  the  principal  meshes  woven  in  Germany,  but  we  can,  at  a 
later  date,  submit  figures  for  all  other  meshes. 

APPENDIX  No.  2. 


Price  per  square  foot. 

British. 

American. 

48  mesh       ....         ..                  *                           

Cents. 

? 

P 

Centt. 

4 
5] 
5i 

6 

7: 
Hi 

54  mesh     

60  mesh  

65  mesh  

72  mesh     

so  mesh      .   ,                        .  ,     ,  ,  ......  

NOTE. — The  daily  average  wage  of  the  American  wire  weaver  is,  approximately, 
$4  per  day. 
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WIRE  HEDDLES. 

BRIEF  ON  THE  PART  OF  F.  A.  CHASE  &  CO.  AND  OTHERS,  CON- 
CERNING WIRE  HEDDLES  OR  HEALDS. 

This  brief  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  others,  manufacturers  of  wire  heddles. 

First.  These  persons  are  interested  in  paragraph  135,  Schedule  C,  metals  and  manu- 
factures of,  of  the  present  law,  which  paragraph  as  related  to  wire  heddles  now  reads: 
"Wire  heddles  or  healds,  25  cents  per  thousand,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem." 

Second.  Wire  heddles  are  used  in  the  weaving  of  certain  varieties  of  textiles  and 
constitute  a  small  proportion  of  the  supplies  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  goods. 
Samples  of  heddles  duly  marked  have  been  forwarded  to  the  committee,  and  leave  is 
craved  to  refer  to  the  same  as  part  of  this  brief. 

Third.  This  style  of  heddle,  known  as  the  twin  wire  heddle,  is  at  present  largely 
used  in  American  weaving,  and  is  of  German  origin.  These  were  until  1903  imported 
entirely,  since  which  time  their  manufacture  has,  under  the  protection  accorded  by 
the  tariff  laws,  been  developed  extensively  in  the  United  States.  Much  capital  has 
been  invested  and  skill  of  a  high  degree  has  been  introduced,  with  the  result  that 
the  prices  have  been  materially  reduced  to  the  consumer  over  those  prevailing  when 
the  market  was  in  control  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Fourth.  Owin<*  to  the  advances  made  in  the  art  of  the  heddle  manufacture  to-day 
your  petitioners  oelieve  that  the  tariff  can  be  moderately  reduced  without  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry,  and  therefore  pray  your  honorable  committee  that  the  clause 
covering  the  duty  on  wire  heddles,  at  the  end  of  paragraph  136,  Schedule  C,  be 
changed  to  read  in  the  new  law  as  follows:  "Wire  noddies  or  healds,  25  cents  per 
thousand,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem."  The  change  proposed 
consists  in  the  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  from  40  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Fifth.  Owing  to  the  high  relative  proportion  of  labor  in  the  cost  of  production, 
your  petitioners  aver  that  a  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty,  as  above  specified, 
to  be  fair  and  equitable  alike  both  to  the  American  producer  and  consumer  and  at  the 
same  time  securing  a  maximum  amount  of  revenue.  This  rate  of  duty  will  insure 
just  and  reasonable  prices  to  the  consumer,  enable  the  present  standard  of  wages  to 
be  maintained,  and  permit  the  normal  development  of  the  industry. 

Sixth.  Labor  is  the  principal  factor  involved,  as  a  careful  study  by  your  petitioner 
of  the  shop  practice,  wages,  costs,  and  equipments  of  the  heddle  makers  in  Germany, 
England,  and  Belgium  show  as  efficiently  organized  plants  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  and  much  lower  selling  prices  and  with  a  material  differential  in  prices 
made  for  export.  The  cheapness  of  the  foreign-made  heddle  is  essentially  a  matter 
of  wages.  Careful  investigation  of  the  foreign  labor  costs  show  that  the  wages  paid 
for  labor  fully  as  efficient  as  our  own  to  average  one-third  that  paid  in  the  United 
States.  The  wages  paid  in  Germany,  the  largest  producer  of  heddles,  run  from  $1.44 
to  $3  per  week  for  female  operatives  and  $5  to  $8  for  male  operatives,  and  their  pro- 
duction per  operative  is  q\ute  as  high  as  in  this  country. 

Seventh.  It  is  our  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  wisdom  of  the  specific  duty 
in  combination  with  an  ad  valorem  duty,  both  from  a  revenue  and  a  protective  stand- 
point, in  the  prevention  of  undervaluations  and  the  securing  of  a  fair  measure  of 
protection  to  American  labor  and  capital  interested  in  the  business. 

Eighth.  Foreign  manufacturers  of  heddles  have  manifested  and  still  manifest  a 
determined  effort  to  make  prices  for  sales  in  the  United  States,  which,  without  proper 
protection  to  compensate  for  the  great  difference  in  labor  costs,  will  render  compe- 
tition ruinous  to  the  American  maters,  and  the  abolition  of  the  present  specific  duty 
of  25  cents  per  thousand  and  the  adoption  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  only  would  result  in 
serious  loss  to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  heddles  in  America. 

Ninth.  The  development  of  the  present  twin  wire  heddle  industry  in  this  country 
has  resulted  in  a  distinct  benefit  to  textile  manufacturers  using  the  product,  and  your 
petitioner  conscientiously  believes  the  duty  enumerated  herewith  to  be  no  more 
than  is  adequate  for  the  life  of  the  business. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  CHASE  &  Co., 
By  FREDERIC  L.  CHASE. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  January  S,  1913. 
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BRIEF  OF  L.  S.  WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LEICESTER,  MASS., 
IN  RE  WIRE  HEDDLES. 

L.  S.  WATSON  MANUFACTURING  Co., 

Leicester,  Mass.,  January  5,  1912. 
Hon.  JOHN  A.  THAYER, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  writer  intended  to  see  you  when  you  were  in  Worcester  a  week  or 
two  ago  and  explain  to  you  our  situation  in  regard  to  importing  German  wire  heddles. 
We  did  quite  a  business  in  importing  these  heddles  and  had  quite  a  number  of  good 
customers  who  preferred  the  German  heddle,  but  when  compelled  to  pay  an  advanced 
price  on  account  of  the  increased  duty  imposed  by  the  Payne-Aldricti  bill  have  not 
continued  their  orders  with  us. 

The  German-made  heddle  is  superior  in  many  ways  to  any  other  heddle  made,  and 
the  woolen,  worsted,  cotton,  and  silk  mills  use  this  style  quite  extensively  for  weav- 
ing. The  writer  personally  saw  Mr.  Fishback,  secretary  to  Senator  Crane,  also  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  previous  to  the  passing  of  this  bill,  and  was  assured  that  no  additional  duty 
would  be  imposed  on  a  single  article  like  wire  heddles,  so  you  can  imagine  our  astonish- 
ment upon  finding  the  last  clause  in  Schedule  C,  metals  and  manufacturers  of,  article 
135,  that  the  duty  on  wire  heddles  was  advanced  25  cents  per  thousand,  singling  out  wire 
heddles.  We  are  convinced  that  this  was  secured  through  Senator  Aldrich  by  a  very 
particular  friend  of  his — F.  A.  and  F.  L.  Chase,  of  Providence — who  were  determined 
secretly  to  secure  this  additional  duty,  and  it  was  done  at  the  last  moment  in  the 
Senate.  As  we  understand  it,  the  bill  which  originally  passed  the  House  did  not 
have  this  clause  added. 

Now  we  are  very  desirous  of  having  this  clause  stricken  out  and  no  special  mention 
of  wire  heddles  made.  It  would  then  come  under  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth 
article.  Anything  you  can  do  in  reference  to  this  matter  to  see  that  the  same  is 
stricken  out  and  no  mention  made  of  wire  heddles,  with  any  additional  duty,  will  be 
greatly  appreciated,  not  only  by  us  but  by  two  of  your  friends  who  are  in  our  employ. 
1  refer  to  William  A.  Bell  and  James  A.  Quinn,  each  of  whom  have  allowed  me  to 
use  their  name  in  this  letter,  and  both  hope  that  you  can  use  your  influence  to  aid 
us  in  this  matter.  If  there  is  any  other  party  to  whom  we  should  write  regarding  this 
matter,  please  advise  me  and  I  will  personally  write  them,  but  it  certainly  seems  to 
us  a  great  imposition  not  only  to  us,  but  to  a  great  many  mills  who  would  use  these 
heddles,  to  have  this  additional  duty  enforced. 

Kindly  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter  and  let  me  know  if  there  is  anything 
more  I  should  do  personally  to  assure  the  success  of  having  this  last  clause  stricken  out. 
Youre,  truly, 

WALTER  C.  WATSON, 
Treasurer  L.  S.  Watson  Manufacturing  Co. 


LEICESTER,  MASS.,  January  10,  1913. 
Hon.  JOHN  ALDEN  THAYER,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  received  youi  telegram  this  noon  advising  the  writer,  "Too  late 
for  hearing.  Send  copy  of  Gibbs  Heddle  Co.  letter  and  I  will  file  it  with  yours  of 
January  5,  1912,  which  will  be  equally  as  good  as  appearing." 

I  inclose  letter  addressed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from  this  company, 
also  one  from  the  Gibbs  Heddle  Co.,  which  I  think  covers  the  situation.  If  you  will 
kindly  refei  to  my  letter  of  January  5,  1912,  you  will  note  particulars  in  regard  to  this 
matter  which  possibly  should  be  brought  to  your  attention  at  this  time. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  any  personal  attention  you  can  give  this  matter.  The 
writer  regrets  exceedingly  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present  and  present  the  case  to 
the  committee  personally,  but  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wire  heddles.  Also,  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so,  we 
would  like  to  have  you  ascertain  at  what  time  during  the  passage  of  the  bill  this 
additional  duty  of  25  cents  per  M  on  wire  heddles  was  added  to  article  135  in  schedule 
C.  If  you  can  ascertain  this,  it  will  be  appreciated,  for  I  am  confident  that  this  clause 
was  added  at  the  last  moment  and  possibly  may  be  shown  to  be  void. 
Yours,  truly, 

L.  S.  WATSON  MANUFACTURING  Co., 
WALTER  C.  WATSON,  Treas. 
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LEICESTER,  MASS.,  January  10,  1915. 
The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  This  company,  during  the  last  15  years,  have  imported  a  great  many 
million  of  German  heddles,  which  have  given  the  best  of  satisfaction  to  woolen, 
worsted,  cotton,  and  silk  mills  in  this  country.  We  consider  the  German  made 
heddle  superior  to  any  other  heddle  made,  in  many  ways. 

We  wish  to  go  on  record  with  the  statement  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  incurs 
an  excessive  duty  on  wire  heddles,  and  our  importations  have  been  reduced  two- 
thirds  on  account  of  the  additional  duty  imposed.  We  refer  to  the  last  clause  in 
article  135,  Schedule  C,  where  the  duty  on  wire  heddles  was  advanced  25  cents 
per  thousand,  singling  out  wire  heddles  from  all  other  manufactured  wire  goods. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  singling  out  of  wire  heddles  was  done  at  the  very  last 
moment  on  this  bill,  for,  as  we  understand  it,  the  bill  which  originally  passed  the 
House  did  not  have  this  clause  added. 

Now,  we  are  very  desirous  of  having  this  clause  stricken  out,  and  no  special  mention 
made  of  wire  heddles  any  more  than  of  any  other  wire  goods.  The  duty  would  then 
be  paid  under  article  135.  The  cost  of  importing  two  of  the  sizes  of  heddles  which  are 
used  the  most  in  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  mills  we  give  you  below  at  the  present 
Payne-Aldrich  schedule,  also  what  the  cost  would  be  if  the  Underwood  bill  was 
passed,  also  what  the  American  manufacturers  are  now  selling  both  these  sizes  at,  as 
follows: 


12-inch, 
No.  28 
wire. 

14-inch, 
No.  24 
wire 

One  American  manufacturer,  up  to  a  month  ago,  sold  at  

PerM. 

SO.  99 

Per  M. 

SI.  44 

The  same  manufacturer's  price  to-day  is  

1.04 

1.52 

Another  American  manufacturer's  price  is  

1.05 

1.54 

Cost  of  importing  these  heddles.  Underwood  bill  

.97 

1.40 

Present  cost  of  importing  these  heddles,  Payne-Aldrich  bill 

1.34 

1.78 

From  the  above  schedule,  you  will  note  what  the  imported  heddles  cost  us  at  the 
present  time  owing  to  this  high  tariff,  and  what  they  would  cost  us  if  the  Underwood 
bill  was  passed;  and  even  at  the  Underwood  bill  price  there  would  be  very  little 
profit  left  for  us  to  compete  with  the  American  manufacturers.  The  American 
manufacturers  are  competing  among  themselves,  and  their  present  price  is  not  caused 
by  the  duty  on  foreign  heddles.  We  ask  that  no  separate  mention  be  made  of  wire 
heddles  in  the  new  tariff,  and  that  the  duty  mentioned  in  article  135  apply  to  wire 
heddles. 

Yours,  truly,  L.  S.  WATSON  MANUFACTURING  Co., 

WALTER  C.  WATSON,  Treasurer. 

BRIEF  OF  GIBBS  HEDDLE  CO.,  LEICESTER,  MASS. 

LEICESTER,  MASS.,  January  10,  1913. 
'The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  As  manufacturers  of  heddles,  we  desire  to  go  on  record  that  our 
machines  will  produce  at  least  11,000  per  day;  that  we  have  a  foreman  and  machinist 
who  receives  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  day;  that  the  machines  are  tended  by  boys  who  do 
not  receive  over  11  cents  per  hour;  that  the  girls  who  inspect  the  heddles  are  paid 
from  10  to  12J  cents  per  hour. 
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We  give  you  the  cost  per  1,000  on  two  sizes  of  heddles,  as  follows: 


12-inch, 
No.  28. 

14-inch, 
No.  24. 

Wire  

$0  42 

$0  88 

Waste  

.08 

.12 

Solder  

01 

02 

Labor  .    .  . 

.10 

10 

Superintendent  and  machinist  

.20 

.20 

Inspecting  

.07 

.07 

Cost  of  imported  heddles: 
Undwwood  bill  

.88 
97 

1.39 
1.40 

Payne-  Aldrich  bill  

1.34 

1.78 

If  you  wish  any  further  information,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  it  to  you,  but  we 
would  state  that  we  think  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  duty  excessively  high. 
Yours,  truly, 

GIBBS  HEDDLE  Co., 

WALTER  C.  WATSON,  Treasurer. 

BIRD  CAGES. 

BRIEF  OF  JOHN  MAXWELL'S  SONS  AND  OTHERS  RELATING  TO 

BIRD  CAGES. 

The  undersigned  bird  cage  manufacturers,  representing  four-fifths  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States,  respectfully  request  you  to  consider  the  following: 

1.  To  allow  the  duty  on  bird  cages  to  remain  at  45  per  cent,  the  present  duty,  and 
not  to  reduce  the  same  to  25  per  cent,  as  was  provided  in  the  metal  schedule  of  the 
last  bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives.     (This  45  per  cent  does  not  even 
represent  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufacturing  bird  cages  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  United  States,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  cages 
has  steadily  increased  and  is  increasing  yearly.) 

2.  To  enumerate  bird  cages  separately  in  the  metal  schedule,  at  45  per  cent,  instead 
of  placing  them  under  the  general  n.  o.  s.  class  as  "All  other  manufactures  of  brass" 
and  "Articles  made  of  wire,"  as  is  done  at  present.     (There  is  at  present  a  conflict 
of  opinion  as  to  what  the  proper  duty  is,  as  shown  by  attached  copies  of  letters  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  September  3,  1912;  Treasury  Department, 
port  of  New  York,  September  12,  1912,  and  December  12,  1912;  Auditor  Treasury 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  5,  1912,  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  6,  1912.) 

We  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts  and  data  on  which  we 
base  our  requests: 

(a)  Six  reports  of  American  consuls  specifying  the  wages  paid  in  the  bird-cage 
industries  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  above  show  that  the  average  wages  for  men  are  $1.15  a  day,  for  boys  and  girls. 
53  cents  a  day. 

That  in  some  factories  (see  report  from  Breslau)  only  3  or  4  adults  are  employed  to 
27  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years. 

We  beg  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  consuls  in  Berlin  and 
Erfurt,  in  which  they  make  the  following  statements,  respectively: 

"One  of  the  above  firms,  I  am  told,  is  haying  most  of  its  work  done  in  prisons." 

"I  am  also  informed  that  bird  cages  and  similar  wire  work  are  made  in  some  of  the 
penitentiaries  by  contract." 

Contrasted  with  the  above  reports  we  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

(6)  The  average  daily  wages  of  bird-cage  makers  in  the  United  States  are  $2.28  for 
men  and  $1.03  for  boys  and  girls. 

That  the  number  of  men  employed,  as  contrasted  with  the  boys  and  girls  employed, 
is  at  the  ratio  of  3  adults  to  2  minors. 

The  labor  laws  of  the  States  in  which  bird  cages  are  manufactured  (New  York  and 
Connecticut)  make  it  practically  prohibitive  to  employ  minors  under  16  years  of  age. 

There  are  no  bird  cages  made  by  prison  labor  in  the  United  States. 
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(c)  It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  bird  cages  imported  into  the  United 
States,  as  they  are  not  classified  separately.  (See  copy  of  letter  Nov.  20,  1912, 
Treasury  Department,  port  of  New  York.) 

The  percentage  of  labor  which  goes  into  finished  bird  cages  varies  between  52  and 
77  per  cent  of  their  cost,  averaging  approximately  65  per  cent. 
The  wholesale  selling  price  in  the  TJnited  States  averages  about  $1.13  per  cage. 
As  the  wages  paid  in  cage  factories  in  the  United  States  are  over  92  per  cent  higher 
than  the  rates  prevailing  in  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  same  line,  our  export  sales, 
which  formerly  aggregated  a  considerable  percentage  of  our  total  sales,  have  dwindled 
to  an  insignificant  amount  and  the  manufacturers  here  are  now  dependent  entirely 
on  the  home  market. 

A  number  of  European  manufacturers  have  copied  our  styles  and  methods  of  manu- 
facturing and  by  means  of  cheaper  labor  are  now  underselling  us  in  the  markets  of  the 
world . 

A  condition  of  unrestricted  competition  exists  in  the  bird-cage  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

For  the  reasons  above  set  forth  we  most  respectfully  request  you  to  allow  the  duty, 
on  bird  cages  to  remain  as  at  present  and  to  enumerate  bird  cages  separately  in  the 
metal  schedule  at  45  per  cent.  (There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  there  will  be  any 
less  revenue  than  at  present.) 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  for  your  careful  consideration,  as  manufacturers 
deeply  interested  in  maintaining  their  establishments,  all  of  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  many  years. 

JOHN  MAXWELLS  SON, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
OSBORN  MANUFACTURING  Co., 

New  York, 
ALVAN  DRAYTON, 

President  and  Treasurer, 
CHARLES  F.  FRIED,  Secretary. 

O.  LlNDEMANN    &.  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
THE  ANDREW  B.  HENDRYX  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn., 
NATHAN  W.  HENDRYX,  President. 


AMERICAN  CONSULATE  GENERAL, 

Dresden,  Germany,  December  IS,  191%. 
Messrs.  0.  LINDEMANN  &  Co., 

SZ-S7  Wooster  Street,  New  York  City. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  I  have  to  submit  the  following 
concerning  the  bird-cage  industry  within  the  consular  districts  of  Dresden,  Saxony. 

One  of  the  four  firms  mentioned  in  your  letter,  viz,  Doring  &  Winkelmann,  Johannes 
Grossfxiss,  and  Preuss  &  Heinrich,  all  of  Dobeln,  and  F.  G.  Zieger,  Rosswein,  that  of 
Doring  &  Winkelmann  is  the  most  important.  The  others  mentioned  manufacture 
bird  cages  only  as  a  side  line,  being  chiefly  engaged  in  making  cooking  utensils. 
Besides  these  firms,  there  is  another,  E.  Bohme,  Aue  im  Vogtlande,  which  manufac- 
tures bird  cages. 

These  firms  manufacture  bird  cages  of  brass  and  steel  wire  from  the  finest  and 
most  expensive  to  the  commonest.  Wooden  cages  are  made  in  the  House  of  Correction 
"Techwitz"  bei  Dobeln,  and  are  delivered  to  the  various  firms  daily.  Goods  made 
in  such  institutions  are  not  offered  for  sale  directly. 

LABOR. 

In  these  factories  three  sorts  of  labor  are  employed  (1)  piece  workers,  (2)  helpers, 
chiefly  female,  and  (3)  youthful  laborers  (16  years  of  age).  Children  wno  are  still 
obliged  to  attend  school  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  work  in  factories. 

WAGES. 

The  best  piece  workmen,  trained  specialties,  earn  on  the  average  from  20  to  30 
marks  ($4.76  to  $7.14)  per  week.  Helpers,  male  day  laborers,  earn  weekly  from 
10  to  15  marks  ($2.38  to  $3.57)  per  week,  and  the  female  assistants  receive  a  weekly 
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wage  of  from  8  to  15  marks  ($1.90  to  $3.57).  The  youthful  laborers  receive  at  the 
start  5  to  6  marks  ($1.19  to  $1.43)  per  week.  The  wages  are  usually  paid  every  two 
weeks  (Saturdays),  but  some  of  the  factories  pay  weekly. 

HOURS   OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
except  Saturdays,  when  work  stops  at  12  o'clock  noon.  During  thi*  time  the  hands 
are  allowed  a  half  hour  for  breakfast  (9  to  9.30),  one  hour  for  dinner  (12  to  1),  and  a 
half  hour  for  tea  (4  to  4.30).  Working  people  whose  homes  are  not  in  the  same  places 
as  the  factories,  can  obtain  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  factory  kitchens  or  canteens, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  obliged  to  leave  the  factory. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  P.  JOHN  GAFFNEY,  Consul  General. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 
BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE, 

Washington,  September  3, 
O.  IJNDEMANN  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  asking  for  figures  showing 
the  importations  of  bird  cages,  I  regret  that  these  articles  are  not  separately  enumer- 
ated in  returns  of  imports  rendered  by  collectors  of  customs,  and  the  bureau  is  there- 
fore unable  to  supply  the  information  desired.  Their  classification  in  our  import 
statements  would  depend  upon  the  material  of  which  they  were  constructed — for 
instance,  if  made  of  brass,  the  importations  would  be  included  under  "all  other" 
manufactures  of  brass. 

Respectfully,  9-.?-  AUSTIN, 

Assistant  Chief  of  Bureau,  Division  of  Statistics. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COLLECTOR, 

New  York,  September  12,  1919. 
Messrs.  0.  LINDEMANN  &  Co., 

35-87  Wooster  Street,  New  York  City. 

SIRS:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  requesting  statistics  of  the  import* 
of  bird  cages,  I  have  to  state  that  the  customs  records  are  kept  in  the  language  of  the 
tariff,  and  as  bird  cages  are  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff,  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
customs  records.  They  are  known  to  the  customs  as  ' '  Articles  made  of  wire, "  provided 
for  in  paragraph  135  of  the  tariff,  and  are  entered  under  this  description  with  numerous 
other  articles  manufactured  from  wire. 

I  am  therefore  unable  to  furnish  any  information  regarding  the  quantity  of  bird 
cages  imported. 

Respectfully,  H.  C.  STEWART, 

Special  Deputy  Collector. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 

New  York,  December  12,  1910. 
The  ANDREW  B.  HENDRYX  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

GENTLEMEN:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  asking  to  be  advised 
as  to  the  duty  upon  brass  bird  cages  and  brass  bird  cages  with  glass  screens. 

In  reply,  I  would  state  that  the  appraiser  at  this  port,  under  date  of  the  9th  instant, 
informs  me  that  bird  cages  of  brass  and  bird  cages  of  brass  and  glass  when  metal  is 
chief  value,  would  be  returned  for  duty  by  his  office  as  a  manufacture  of  metal  not 
specially  provided  for  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  199  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1909. 

In  the  assessment  of  duty,  this  office  would  be  guided  by  the  appraiser's  return. 
Respectfully, 

D.  A.  BONE, 
Special  Deputy  Collector. 
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TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington,  October  5,  1912. 
The  COLLECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SIR:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  returning  entry  No.  23,  July,  1912, 
of  bird  cages,  with  weigher's  return  showing  the  weight  1,300  pounds,  net,  and  with 
the  information  that  all  of  the  cages  are  of  "brass  wire"  (except  No.  665),  and  which 
are  classified  under  paragraph  135  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  entry  is  again  re- 
turned herewith  for  information  as  to  whether  Treasury  decision  32600  was  considered 
in  the  classification  thereof. 

Respectfully,  W.  E.  ANDREWS,  Auditor. 

By  A.  B.  JAMESON,  Chief  Clerk. 


(T.  D.  32600.) 

BRASS-WIRE   ARTICLES. 

[Articles  in  chief  value  of  brass  wire  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  199,  plus  1  cent 
per  pound  under  paragraph  135,  tariff  act  of  1909.] 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  June  6,  1912. 

SIR:  The  department  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  llth  ultimo,  further  in  regard 
to  the  classification  of  articles  in  chief  value  of  brass  wire.  It  appears  that  at  some 
ports  it  is  the  practice  to  assess  duty  upon  merchandise  of  this  character  under  para- 
graph 135  of  the  tariff  act  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  pound, 
while  at  one  port  it  is  the  practice  to  assess  duty  upon  articles  in  chief  value  of  brass 
wire  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  199,  plus  1  cent  per  pound  under 
paragraph  135  of  the  said  act. 

Paragraph  135  does  not  provide  specifically  a  rate  of  duty  upon  brass  wire,  but  merely 
provides  that  such  wire  shall  not  pay  less  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and,  following 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  (G.  A.  7298  T.  D.  32005), 
the  department  is  of  the  opinion  that  articles  manufactured  in  chief  value  of  brass 
wire  are  properly  dutiable  under  paragraph  199  of  the  tariff  act  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  department  also  concurs  in  the  practice  of  assessing  duty  upon  these  articles 
at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  under  paragraph  135  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  second  proviso  to  paragraph  135  requires  that  articles  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  any  wire  or  wires  "provided  for  in  this  paragraph  "  shall  pay  the 
maximum  rate  of  duty  imposed  in  the  tariff  act  upon  any  wire  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  such  articles,  and  in  addition  thereto  1  cent  per  pound.  Although  this  paragraph 
does  not  describe  what  rate  of  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  wires  described  in  the 
proviso,  yet  it  does  contain  a  provision  for  a  minimum  rate,  and  the  department  is 
therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  articles  referred  to  are  provided  for  in  the  said  para- 
graph. As  the  second  proviso  requires  the  assessment  of  duty  upon  such  articles  as 
are  manufactured  of  the  wires  provided  for  in  paragraph  135,  it  follows  that  articles 
in  chief  value  of  wire  dutiable  under  paragraph  199,  but  subject  to  the  minimum 
proviso  of  paragraph  135,  are  subject  to  the  additional  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  under 
the  second  proviso  to  the  said  paragraph. 

You  will  be  governed  accordingly. 

Respectfully,  JAMES  F.  CURTIS, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

COLLECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS,  New   York. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS, 

Washington,  July  1,  1912. 
O.  LINDEMANN  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  has  referred  to  me  your  recent  request 
for  figures  showing  the  number  of  bird  cages  imported  into  the  United  States  annually. 
I  regret  that  bird  cages  are  not  separately  enumerated  in  returns  of  imports  rendered  by 
collectors  of  customs,  and  the  bureau  is  therefore  unable  to  supply  the  information  you 
desire. 

Respectfully,  O.  P.  AUSTIN, 

Chief  of  Bureau, 
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TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COLLECTOR, 

New  York,  November  20,  1919. 
The  ANDREW  B.  HENDRYX  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

SIRS:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  expressing  a  desire  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  bird  cages  imported,  I  beg  to  state  that  bird  cages  are  not  enumerated  in 
the  tariff,  but  are  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  com- 
prised. Owing  to  this  fact  they  do  not  appear  in  the  customs  records  which  are  kept 
in  the  language  of  the  tariff;  consequently,  the  imports  of  bird  cages  can  not  be  fur- 
nished by  my  office,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  source  from  which  the  information  can  be 
obtained. 

Respectfully,  H.  C.  STUART, 

Special  Deputy  Collector. 

CONSULATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

Erfurt,  Germany,  July  26,  191t. 
Messrs.  O.  LINDEMANN  &  Co.,  New  York. 

GENTLEMEN:  Referring  to  your  inquiries  in  letter  of  the  llth  instant,  I  am  informed 
that  the  skilled  workers  or  mechanics  in  the  factories  where  bird  cages  and  similar 
wire  goods  are  manufactured  are  practically  all  men.  Of  course  there  are  boys  em- 
ployea  in  such  industries  as  apprentices.  The  working  day  in  the  wireworkine 
industries  of  this  vicinity  is  usually  10  hours,  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  in  winter,  and 
6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  in  summer,  the  2  hours  cessation  of  work  consisting  of  15  minutes 
pause  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  for  "second  breakfast,"  1J  hours  at  noon  for 
dinner,  and  15  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  for  another  meal  called  "coffee  " 
or  "vespers."  The  wages  of  skilled  hands  in  this  industry  will  average  about  30 
marks  ($7)  or  35  marks  ($8.40)  per  week.  I  am  also  informed  that  bird  cages  and 
similar  wirework  are  made  in  some  of  the  penitentieries  by  contract. 

Stadtilm  is  in  the  district  of  the  consul  general  in  Coburg,  to  whom  I  have  referred 
your  letter. 

Respectfully,  RALPH  C.  BUSSER, 

Consul. 

AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE, 

Leipzig,  Germany,  July  31,  191t. 
Messrs.  0.  LINDEMANN  &  Co.,  New  York. 

SIRS:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  July  11,  1912,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  industries 
of  bird  cages,  wire  working,  etc.,  are  of  no  great  extent  within  this  district. 

According  to  the  information  received  from  the  Metal  Workers'  Union  the  wages 
earned  in  these  industries  by  men  are  from  28  marks  to  30  marks  ($6.66  to  $7.14) 
per  week.     Boys  and  girls  are  not  engaged  in  such  factories. 
The  working  day  consists  of  9$  hours. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  services  to  you,  please  let  me  know. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

RUDOLPH  FRICKE, 

Vice  Consul. 

AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE, 
AMERICAN  CONSULATE  GENERAL, 

Vienna,  Austria,  Augusts,  1912. 
0.  LINDEMANN  &  Co..  A"n/    York,  N.  Y. 

DEAR  SIRS:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  llth  of  July,  in  which  you  ask  wages  paid 

in  bird-cage  and  wireworking  industries  in  Austria,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  such 

wages  have  no  definite  standard,  but  depend  on  the  working  capacity  of  the  employees. 

A  customary  daily  wage  for  laborers  14  to  16  years  old,  male  or  female,  is  United 

States  centa  ]6J;  over  16  years  old,  male  United  States  cents  28J;  female  United  States 

cents  24$.     This  is  for  unskilled  labor  and  is  a  minimum.     Skilled  laborers  receive  40 

cents,  50  cents,  and  as  much  as  $1.     It  is  impossible  to  give  any  average,  as  custom 

differs  in  various  localities,  and  even  in  different  establishments  in  the  same  locality. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  10  hours  per  day,  but  there  is  some  talk  of  reducing  to  9  hours 

per  day  with  6  hours  on  Saturday. 

I  am,  dear  sirs,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  DENBY,  Consul  General. 
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CONSULATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

Stuttgart,  August  6,  1912. 
Messrs.  0.  LINDEMANN  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMEN:  Your  favor  of  the  llth  ultimo  received.  I  have  ascertained  that  the 
following  wages  are  paid  in  the  bird-cage,  wireworking,  and  kindred  industries  in  this 
district:  Men,  55  to  65  pfennigs  (14  to  15J  cents)  per  hour;  boys,  30  to  40  pfennigs 
(7|  to  9£  cents)  per  hour;  girls,  25  to  32  pfennigs  (6  to  7|  cents)  per  hour.  Nine  and 
one-half  hours  constitute  a  working  day  in  these  industries. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

ERNEST  ENTENMANN, 
American  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul. 

AMERICAN  CONSULATE  GENERAL, 

Berlin,  Germany,  August  31,  1912. 
0.  LINDEMA-NN  &  Co.,  New  York. 

GENTLEMEN:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  July  11,  1912,  regarding  the  wages  paid 
in  Berlin  to  bird-cage  workers. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Metal  Workers  Association  of  Berlin  that  there  are  six  firms 
making  bird  cages  in  this  city.  They  employ  in  all  56  working  people,  of  which  35  are 
adults,  11  are  apprentices  and  10  are  young  helpers.  The  wages  paid  for  adults  vary 
from  60  to  68  pfennigs  (14.3  to  16.2  cents)  per  hour  and  the  helpers  from  25  to  32  pfennigs 
(6  to  7.6  cents)  per  hour.  The  wages  of  the  apprentices  could  not  be  ascertained,  but 
probably  they  are  about  the  same  as  the  helpers.  Three  of  the  firms  work  8J  hours 
per  day,  two  9  hours,  and  one  firm  10  hours. 

One  of  the  above  firms  I  am  told,  is  having  most  of  its  work  done  in  prisons,  but  the 
contract  prices  could  not  be  obtained. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  even  the  above  meager  information  as  several  of  those 
in  a  position  to  give  the  data  required  have  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  industry. 

Respectfully,  yours,  A.  M.  THACKARA, 

American  Consul  General. 

AMERICAN  CONSULATE, 
Breslau,  Germany,  October  12,  1912. 
0.  LINDEMANN  &  Co.,  New  York. 

GENTLEMEN:  You  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  the  tardiness  of  this  reply  to  your  letter  of 
July  11,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  reliable  data  about  wages  in  this 
section.  Such  inquiries,  indeed,  tend  to  hamper  the  usefulness  of  the  consulate,  as  the 
business  men  fear  that  the  information  is  sought  for  tariff  purposes,  and  are  therefore 
cautious  about  giving  any  information  whatever.  I  have  finally  secured  through  the 
Metal  Workers  Union  the  following  facts,  which  I  hope  do  not  come  too  late  for  your 
purposes.  If  you  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  them,  you  are  requested  to  suppress 
the  name  of  the  firm. 

The  only  bird-cage  factory  coming  into  consideration  in  the  city  is  that  of  Carl 
Schindler,  Weidenclamm  3,  Breslau.  The  factory  has  recently  been  enlarged  and 
provided  with  electric  power.  Novelties  in  cages  with  glass  panes  are  retailed  at 
0.95,  1.50,  and  2  marks  (22.6,  35.7,  and  47.6  cents),  but  better  tin-plated  and  brass 
cages  are  also  produced.  The  firm  manufactures  also  newspaper  racks,  wire  goods  for 
house  and  kitchen,  market  nets,  and  show-window  stands  and  hangers. 

At  this  factory  are  employed  three  or  four  adults,  12  youths  and  15  girls  between  14 
and  18  years,  but  no  children.  The  highest  wage  received  is  45  pfennigs  (10.7  cents) 
per  working  hour.  The  younger  workers  are  usually  on  piecework  and  earn  from  3.80 
to  4.50  marks  a  day  ($0.90  to  $1.07).  In  kindred  lines,  such  as  wire  drawing,  the  wage 
approximate  38  to  50  pfennigs  an  hour  (9  to  11.9  cents),  but  the  workmen  are  often  paid 
by  the  piece. 

The  average  working  day  is  10  hours,  not  including  the  half  hour  for  second  break- 
fast and  the  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner. 

Dealers  here  say  that  they  get  33 J  per  cent  discount  from  catalogue  prices,  with  usu- 
ally three  months  credit.    If  you  have  any  specialties  in  cages  (for  which  you  are 
seeking  an  opening  abroad,  Mr.  A.  David,  Taschenstrasse  3,  would  consider  an  agency). 
Any  unpatented  novelty  would,  however,  be  speedily  imitated,  if  successful. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

HERMAN  L.  SPAHR,  American  Consul, 
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BEIEF    FILED    BY    THE    ANDREW    B.    HENDKYX    CO.,    NEW 

HAVEN,  CONN. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  Januarys,  1912. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Cheno- 
weth,  December  2, 1912,  we  have  prepared  a  brrei  and  are  sending  it  to  you  under  sepa- 
rate cover.  We  have  aimed  to  present  just  a  few  facts  and  to  request  that  the  duty  on 
cages  may  be  allowed  to  remain  at  45  per  cent. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  to  Washington  if  you  so  desire  and  to  answer  any 
question  or  give  you  any  information  relating  to  the  bird-cage  business.  Our  fear  is 
that  if  we  are  not  provided  for  in  the  tariff  and  are  left  in  the  metal  schedule  under 
n.  o.  B.  (as  at  present),  that  in  a  general  revision  of  the  steel  schedule  we  shall  be 
unintentionally  harmed.  For  many  years  we  had  a  growing  export  trade.  This  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  English,  German,  and  Belgian  goods  were  heavy  and  crude 
in  construction.  The  foreign  maker  finally  commenced  to  copy  our  styles,  method 
of  construction  (the  making  of  cages  is  largely  hand  labor,  and  we  believe  will  always 
be  so),  packing,  etc.  Since  that  time  our  export  trade  has  steadily  fallen  away.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  our  sales  to  one  of  our  foreign  buyers  (J.  C.  P.  &  Co.)  have  been  as 
follows:  The  account  was  opened  in  1895. 


1895 $1,052.67 

1896 11,449.30 

1897 13,043.53 

1898 12, 220.  57 

1899 15, 212.  50 

1900 7,556.21 

1901 9,051.33 

1902 6,571.94 

1903 3,809.32 


1904 $2,325.47 

1905 1, 272.  36 

1906 1,484.49 

1907 1,233.01 

1908 

1909 

1910 1, 489.  60 

1911 910.04 

1912...  348.85 


You  will  notice  there  were  no  sales  in  1908  and  1909,  our  customer  having  given  up 
the  fight.  We  have  always  in  every  case  sold  our  goods  to  the  foreign  trade  tor  exactly 
the  same  price  as  for  our  home  traxfe.  In  this  one  account  only  in  1910  we  persuaded 
this  customer  to  try  once  more  and  made  him  practically  cost  prices.  The  sale  1910 
represents  his  purchase  for  stock  order.  January  25,  1911,  he  writes:  "The  reason 
we  were  able  to  sell  your  cages  a  few  years  ago  was  that  we  had  practically  no  competi- 
tion, whereas  your  cages  have  been  copied  by  both  German  and  English  manufac- 
turers." Again,  November  11,  1911,  he  writes:  "To  tell  the  truth,  the  results  we 
obtained  were  eo  exceedingly  disappointing  that  we  did  not  like  to  write  you  until  we 
had  tried  the  cages  out  thoroughly.  Every  one  who  sees  them  admires  them  very 
much,  but  the  price  puts  them  entirely  out  of  the  market." 

It  is  quite  evident  to  us  that  we  shall  eventually  lose  all  of  our  export  trade.  In 
addition  to  this  the  foreign  cages  have  commenced  coming  in  here,  and  for  the  past  five 
years  have  steadily  increased  in  quantity.  (There  are  no  statistics  kept  by  the 
Government,  so  we  are  unable  to  get  figures  for  you.) 

We  bought  a  quantity  of  these  cages  and  demonstrated  to  pur  own  satisfaction  that 
even  at  45  per  crnt  duty  we  shall  not  be  able  to  compete  in  price  with  these  cages  and 
will  be  totally  unable  to  compete  in  foreign  countries  on  price  basis.  In  our  brief  we 
have  called  attention  to  the  confusion  in  the  collection  of  this  duty  as  construed  by 
the  different  authorities.  We  really  should  have  a  higher  duty  if  it  was  to  be  based 
on  the  difference  of  cost  to  manufacture  here  and  abroad. 

There  will  be  no  less  revenue  on  bird  cages  than  there  is  now,  and  of  course  the  whole 
industry  is  a  very  small  one. 

We  thank  you  for  your  courteous  replies  to  our  letters,  and  we  hope  that  the  justice 
of  our  request  may  please  your  committee  to  continue  the  duty  as  at  present,  45  per 
cent. 

Yours,  very  truly,  THE  ANDREW  HENDRYX  Co. 

T.  D.  OLIVER,  Treasurer. 
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PARAGRAPH  136. 

No  article  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  which  is  wholly  or  partly 
manufactured  from  tin  plate,  terne  plate,  or  the  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or 
scroll  iron  or  steel  herein  provided  for,  or  of  which  such  tin  plate,  terne  plate, 
sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel  shall  be  the  material  of  chief 
value,  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  tin  plate,  terne 
plate,  or  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel  from  which  it  is  made, 
or  of  which  it  shall  be  the  component  thereof  of  chief  value. 

PARAGRAPH  ,137. 

On  all  iron  or  steel  bars  or  rods  of  whatever  shape  or  section  which  are 
cold  rolled,  cold  drawn,  cold  hammered,  or  polished  in  any  way  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  process  of  hot  rolling  or  hammering,  there  shall  be  paid  one- 
eighth  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  provided  in  this  section 
on  bars  or  rods  of  whatever  section  or  shape  which  are  hot  rolled ;  and  on  all 
strips,  plates,  or  sheets  of  iron  or  steel  of  whatever  shape,  other  than  the 
polished,  planished,  or  glanced  sheet-iron  or  sheet-steel  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for,  which  are  cold  hammered,  blued,  brightened,  tempered,  or  pol- 
ished by  any  process  to  such  perfected  surface  finish  or  polish  better  than  the 
grade  of  cold  rolled,  smoothed  only,  hereinbefore  provided  for,  there  shall  be 
paid  four-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  provided  in  this 
section  upon  plates,  strips,  or  sheets  of  Iron  or  steel  of  common  or  black 
finish  of  corresponding  gauge  or  value ;  and  on  steel  circular  saw  plates  there 
shall  be  paid  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  pro- 
vided in  this  section  for  steel  plates. 

For  iron  plates,  see  also  United  States  Steel  Co.,  page  1159. 

PARAGRAPH  138. 

No  allowance  or  reduction  of  duties  for  partial  loss  or  damage  in  conse- 
quence of  rust  or  of  discoloration  shall  be  made  upon  any  description  of  iron 
or  steel,  or  upon  any  article  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  of  iron  or  steel, 
or  upon  any  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel. 

PARAGRAPH  139. 

All  metal  produced  from  iron  or  its  ores,  which  is  cast  and  malleable,  of 
whatever  description  or  form,  without  regard  to  the  percentage  of  carbon  con- 
tained therein,  whether  produced  by  cementation,  or  converted,  cast,  or 
made  from  iron  or  its  ores,  by  the  crucible,  Bessemer,  Clapp-Griffith,  pnue- 
matic,  Thomas-Gilchrist,  basic,  Siemens-Martin,  or  open-hearth  process, 
or  by  the  equivalent  of  either,  or  by  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  proc- 
esses, or  their  equivalents,  or  by  any  fusion  or  other  process  which  pro- 
duces from  iron  or  its  ores  a  metal  either  granular  or  fibrous  in  structure, 
which  is  cast  and  malleable,  excepting  what  is  known  as  malleable-iron 
castings,  shall  be  classed  and  denominated  as  steel. 

PARAGRAPH  140. 

Anvils  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  iron  and  steel  combined,  by  whatever  process 
made,  or  in  whatever  stage  of  manufacture,  one  and  five-eighths  cents  per 
pound. 

ANVILS. 

BRIEF  IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRESENT  DUTY  SUBMITTED  BY  HAY- 
BUDDEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.  AND  OTHERS. 

IN   RE   ANVILS   OP   WROUGHT  IRON   OR  STEEL. 

Paragraph  140  of  the  dutiable  list,  act  of  1909,  provides  as  follows: 
"Anvils  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  iron  and  steel  combined,  by  whatever  process  made,  or 
in  whatever  stage  of  manufacture,  one  and  five-eighths  cents  per  pound." 

Prior  to  the  year  1890  wrought  or  forged  anvils  of  iron  or  steel  were  not  manufactured 
in  this  country.  AU  such  anvils  in  use  in  this  country  were  imported  from  England  or 
Germany.  The  "Peter  Wright"  anvil,  made  in  England,  was  the  best  known  and 
more  generally  used  anvil  throughout  the  United  States;  the  "Trenton"  anvil,  made 
in  Germany,  was  the  next  best  known  anvil  at  that  time.  It  is  with  these  anvils  as 
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a^.  standard  that  all  American-made  wrought  anvils  are  compared  by  users  of  such 
an  article.  Within  a  few  years  there  has  appeared  in  the  American  markets  an  im- 
ported Swedish  cast-steel  anvil,  made  in  Sweden,  and  claimed  to  be  made  of  solid 
steel  made  from  Swedish  charcoal  iron. 

The  manufacture  of  wrought  anvils  in  this  country  was  made  possible  by  the 
encouragement  given  this  industry  under  the  McKinleyand  Dingley  tariff  schedules, 
and  under  the  rate  of  duty  allowed  under  those  schedules  the  competition  with 
imported  anvils  was  very  sharp. 

Subsequent  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  McKinley  law,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
"Trenton"  anvil  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  anvils  in  Germany^  and  established 
a  plant  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Columbus  Forge  &  Iron  Co. 
began  the  manufacture  of  wrought  anvils. 

In  1894  the  tariff  rate  of  duty  on  anvils  was  2$  cents  per  pound,  and  the  importa- 
tions that  year  were  736,915  pounds;  in  1895,  under  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  this  duty 
was  reduced  to  If  cents  per  pound,  and  the  importations  for  that  year  and  the  suc- 
ceeding year  aggregated  over  1,000,000  pounds  per  year.  In  1898,  under  the  Dingley 
law,  the  rate  of  duty  was  increased  to  If  cents  per  pound,  and  the  importations  from 
1898  to  1907,  inclusive,  averaged  about  600,000  pounds  per  year.  In  1907  the  im- 
portations amounted  to  709,749  pounds.  In  1909,  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  the 
rate  of  duty  was  decreased  to  If  cents  per  pound,  and  the  importation  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  was  1,310,863  pounds,  at  a  valuation  of  $66,771,  with  an  ad  va- 
lorem value  per  unit  of  quantity  of  0.051  cent  per  pound,  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  of  31.95  per  cent. 

The  oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  of  wrought-iron  anvils  in  the  United  States 
to-day  is  the  Hay-Budden  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  the  second  largest 
is  the  Columbus  Forge  &  Iron  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  the  third  largest  is  the  Colum- 
bus Anvil  &  Forging  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  there  are  other  manufacturers  of 
American  wrought  anvils  in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  small  and  a  record  of 
their  product  can  not  be  ascertained. 

The  aggregate  number  of  pounds  of  wrought  or  forged  anvils  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1907  was  about  3,000,000  pounds,  one-half  of  which  were 
produced  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  aggregate  number  of  pounds  of  such  anvils 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1911  was  about  2,600,000  pounds,  a 
decline  of  about  400,000  pounds,  while  the  increase  in  importations  for  the  year  1911 
over  1907  was  601,114  pounds,  which  increase  in  importations  represents  between 
$30,000  and  $35,000  in  valuation,  and  which  increase  in  importations  was  due  to  the 
reduction  in  the  tariff  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law, 
the  price  of  anvils  sold  by  the  American  manufacturers  remaining  the  same,  thereby 
enabling  the  American  manufacturers  to  maintain  the  wages  paid  for  labor. 

Under  the  Dingley  law  imported  anvils  were  laid  down  at  seaports  of  the  United 
States  at  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  American  manu- 
facturers can  sell  their  product  to  jobbers,  allowing  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 
Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  imported  anvils  come  into  our  seaports  at  about  1  cent 
per  pound  less  than  the  American  manufacturers  can  produce  wrought  anvils  at  a  fair 
profit.  The  only  advantage  the  American  manufacturer  has  over  the  imported  anvil 
shipped  into  this  country  under  the  present  Payne-Aldrich  law  is  quicker  delivery 
and  the  freight  rates  to  the  interior,  and  even  the  advantage  of  freight  rates  to  the 
interior  has  been  lost  to  a  great  extent  by  entry  of  imported  anvils  at  New  Orleans. 

The  freight  on  Swedish  cast-steel  anvils  from  Stockholm,  which  is  the  shipping 
point  for  this  class  of  goods  to  this  country,  to  New  Orleans  is  30  cents  per  100  pounds; 
the  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  is  40  cents  per  100  pounds;  the  freight 
rate  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  New  Orleans  is  47  cents  per  100  pounds;  the  freight 
rate  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  New  York  is  27  cents  per  100  pounds;  and  from  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  22  cents  per  100  pounds. 

A  table  showing  importation  of  anvils  into  the  United  States,  beginning  with  the 
year  1894  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  June  30, 1911,  is  submitted  herewith: 
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PARAGRAPH  17. — Importation  of  anvils  into  the  United  States,  1894  to  1911. 


Fiscal 
year 

ended 
June 
30- 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


Average. 


Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 


Ad  valo- 
rem rat* 
of  duty. 


1894. 
1895. 

1896. 
1897. 


2J  cents  per  pound. 
I do 

\1J  cents  per  pound, 
do... 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 

1910. 
1911. 


do 

f....do 

\1  J  cents  per  pound . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..do 

..do 

..do 

j  cents  per  pound . 
..do... 


Pounds. 

736,915 
29,576 
1,161,511 
1,064,452.50 

755,018 
81,021 

757,278 

535, 735. 66 

622,920 

539,417.40 

445,554.85 

409,707 

572, 210 

393,502.50 

546,993.90 

709, 749 
1,015,515 

624,930 

87,828 

1,113.438 

1,310,863 


Dollars. 
57,789.12 

1,677.00 
73,264.00 
64,213.78 
46,217.52 

5, 149. 73 
45,331.21 
33, 152. 70 
38,992.73 
33,988.00 
28,548.00 
26,266.00 
36, 278. 15 
24,332.00 
34,244.17 
43,629.00 
61,435.58 
36,595.00 

4,548.00 
59,358.00 
66,771.00 


Dollars. 
18,422.89 
739.41 
20,326.48 
18,627.97 
13,212.83 

1,417.86 
14,198.90 
10,045.05 
11,679.76 
10, 114. 08 

8,354.15 

7,682.00 
10,728.97 

7,378.18 
10,256.18 
13,307.84 
19,040.91 
11,717.46 

1,646.77 
18,093.38 
21,301.51 


Dollars. 
0.078 
.057 
.063 
.060 
.061 
.063 
.060 
.062 
.063 
.063 
.064 
.064 
.063 
.062 
.063 
.061 
.061 
.059 
.052 
.053 
.051 


. 

30. 
29. 


Percent. 
31.88 
44.09 
27.74 
29.01 
28.59 
27.53 
31.32 
.30 
.95 
29.76 
29.31 
29.25 
29.57 
30.33 
29.94 
30.50 
30.99 
32.02 
36.21 
30.48 
31.95 


The  principal  cost  of  producing  American  wrought  anvils  is  labor,  aa  the  finished 
product  is  the  result  of  working  over  selected  scrap  iron  or  in  the  working  up  of  steel 
billets.  The  manufacture  of  wrought  anvils  requires  skilled  labor,  and  wages  con- 
sistent therewith  should  be  paid  such  labor. 

The  scale  of  wages  paid  to  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  anvils  in  America 
in  comparison  with  the  wages  paid  for  such  labor  in  Sweden  and  Germany  is  as  follows: 

Wages  paid  in  United  States  (furnace  men,  per  week  of  50  hours). 

Heater $17.00 

Hammermen 17. 00 

Firemen 12. 00 

Helper 12.  00 

Hammer  driver 9. 00 

Average  per  day 2.  25 

Anvil  makers 34.  00 

2  helpers,  at  $20 40.  00 

Boy 10.00 

Average  per  day 3.  57 

Horn  drawers: 

Blacksmith 26.  00 

2  helpers,  at  $18 36.  00 

Average  per  day 3.  50 

Grinders '.  15.  00 

Average  per  day 2.  50 

Average  wages  for  all  classes,  $1.82  per  day,  or  20  cents  per  hour  at  9  hours  per  day. 

Wages  paid  in  Sweden  (53  hours  constituting  a  week). 

Furnace  men per  week. .  J4. 50  to  $5.75 

Blacksmiths do 7.00  to    8.50 

Blacksmith  helpers do 3. 85  to    4.29 

Holders do 7. 00  to    8.50 

Machinists do 5. 00  to    7.00 

Grinders do 7.00 

Average  per  hour .11 

Average  per  day .99 
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WAGES   IN   GERMANY. 

As  per  record  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  issue  of  1909,  the 
wages  of  blacksmiths  in  Germany  is  $1.19  to  $1.66  per  day  for  forgers,  against  American 
wages  of  $2.25  to  $3.57  per  day.  Board  and  lodging  per  day  in  Germany  will  average 
24  cents;  board  and  lodging  in  America  will  average  $1  per  day. 

This  class  of  labor  in  America  is  not  overpaid  now,  and  should  not  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  a  reduction;  on  the  contrary,  all  reasonable  encouragement  should  be 
given  it. 

Inasmuch  as  the  principal  expense  in  the  manufacture  of  anvils  is  labor,  that 
element  would  necessarily  be  the  first  to  suffer  by  reason  of  increased  importations, 
which  would  naturally  occur  under  the  proposed  reduction  by  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  15  per  cent,  which  is  less  than  half  the  present  duty  of  If  cents  per  pound  estimated 
on  an  ad  valorem  basis  as  was  proposed  in  House  bill  18642,  of  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

We  can  not  produce  a  cast-steel  anvil  in  this  country  that  will  compete  with  the 
imported  Swedish  cast-steel  anvil  on  account  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Swedish 
ores  and  the  low  cost  of  labor.  The  Swedish  raw  material  has  natural  physical  qualities 
that  are  superior  to  the  American  raw  material  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cast- 
steel  anvils.  Therefore  it  is  apparent  that  without  the  advantages  of  a  tariff  duty  of  at 
least  the  present  rate  the  American  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  the  imported 
anvils  and  pay  the  present  amount  of  wages. 

A  further  fact  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  your  committee,  and  that  is  that 
prior  to  the  manufacture  of  wrought  anvils  in  this  country  the  retail  price  of  anvils  was 
from  12  to  13  cents  per  pound,  while  the  retail  price  on  American  wrought  anvils  is 
now  only  10  cents  per  pound,  which  price  has  prevailed  for  some  time.  Should  the 
manufacture  of  American  wrought  anvils  be  discontinued,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  retail  price  on  all  anvils  sold  in  this  country  would  be  increased  to  at 
least  13  to  15  cents  per  pound,  thus  increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer  from  at  least 
3  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

Another  advantage  secured  to  the  users  of  anvils  in  this  country  since  the  American 
manufacturers  have  made  wrought  anvils  is  that  of  guaranty.  All  wrought  anvils 
now  made  in  America  are  made  with  a  guaranty  against  defects — that  is,  defects 
arising  from  the  weld  at  the  waist  coming  in  two  and  the  steel  face  of  the  anvil  coming 
loose.  Such  a  guaranty  was  not  in  existence  in  this  country  prior  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  American  wrought  anvil,  and  prior  to  that  time  all  anvils  sold  in  America  were 
without  any  guaranty. 

We  desire  particularly  to  emphasize  that  it  will  result  in  increase  of  revenue  and 
to  the  success  of  the  American  manufacturer  and  to  the  advantage  of  home  labor 
that  the  duty  imposed  should  be  at  the  rate  per  pound  and  not  per  ad  valorem.  A 
comparison  of  the  output  and  importations  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  clear  might 
be  made  as  follows: 

As  before  stated,  the  value  of  the  importations  of  anvils  under  the  act  of  1909  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  was  $66,771,  and  the  total  duties  on  anvils  for 
that  year  amounted  to  $21,302,  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  per  cent  of  31.95. 

Estimates  for  a  12-month  period  under  H.  R.  18642,  Sixty-second  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  based  on  importations  aggregating  1,568,627  pounds,  an  increase  of 
257,764  pounds  over  the  total  importations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  shows 
an  estimated  total  valuation  of  anvils  imported  in  the  amount  of  $80,000,  which,  at 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  produce  a  duty  on  imported  auvils  of  $12,000,  which 
would  be  $13,490  less  revenue  estimated  upon  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  imported 
anvils  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  of  If  cents  per  pound. 

As  before  stated,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  there  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  about  3,000,000  pounds  of  wrought  anvils  and  there  were 
imported  into  this  country  during  that  year  709,749  pounds  of  anvils.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  there  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States  about 
2,600,000  pounds  of  wrought  anvils  and  there  were  imported  into  this  country  during 
that  year  1,310,863  pounds  of  anvils,  thus  putting  on  the  American  market  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1911,  about  4,000,000  pounds  of  anvils. 

The  annual  consumption  of  anvils  in  the  United  States  will  not  greatly  increase 
over  the  consumption  for  the  year  1911;  and  as  the  quantity  of  imported  anvils 
increases,  the  quantity  of  anvils  manufactured  in  the  United  States  must  naturally 
decrease. 

It  thus  clearly  appears  that  in  maintaining  the  present  rate  per  pound  an  increase 
of  the  importations  would  increase  the  revenue  derived  without  interfering  with  the 
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American  manufacturer  and  home  labor,  while  a  decrease  in  the  duty  per  pound 
would  result  in  a  decreased  revenue,  an  increase  in  importations,  and  a  falling  off  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  home  product  with  a  consequent  injury  to  home  labor. 
The  rate  of  duty  per  pound  is  specific  and  not  subject  to  fluctuation,  while  if  an  ad 
valorem  duty  is  imposed  such  duty  would  be  subject  to  the  invoice  cost  or  price  of  the 
foreign  anvil  at  place  of  manufacture  or  sale,  which  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  American  product,  as  appears  by  comparisons  heretofore  made. 

This  being  so,  we  earnestly  ask  that  the  rate  be  maintained  per  pound  and  not  per 
ad  valorem.    This  is  a  growing  industry,  which  required  the  support  of  a  duty  on 
importations.     The  present  duty  is  at  the  minimum  rate,  which  permits  successful 
competition  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  consistent  with  maintaining  the  present 
rate  paid  for  labor.     A  reduction  below  this  rate  would  be  an  irreparable  injury  to  the 
home  manufacturer  without  any  advantage  to  the  Government  or  the  American  pur- 
chaser of  anvils,  though  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  foreign  anvil. 
In  conclusion,  we  again  appeal  to  you  to  maintain  the  present  rate  per  pound. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

HAY-BUDDEN  MANUFACTURING  Co., 
By  MR.  JAMES  HAY. 

THE  COLUMBUS  FORGE  &  IRON  Co., 
THE  COLUMBUS  ANVIL  &  FORGING  Co., 
By  CAMPBELL  M.  VOORHEES. 
JANUARY  10,  1913. 
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Automobiles,  bicycles,  and  motorcycles,  and  finished  parts  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  not  including  tires,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
For  automobiles,  see  also  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  page  1538. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

BRIEF  ON  AUTOMOBILES  SUBMITTED  BY  JAMES  M.  CARPLES  IS 
BEHALF  OF  AUTOMOBILE  IMPORTERS. 

The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  :  Responding  to  the  call  of  your  honorable 
committee  for  hearings  looking  to  the  revision  of  the  present  tariff  act,  we  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  you  our  views  affecting  the  importation  of  motor  cars  to 
this  country,  requesting  relief  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  remaining  automobile 
importers  of  the  United  States  and  on  behalf  of  the  well-known  and  old-estab- 
lished firms  of  Brewster  &  Co.,  Healey  &  Co.,  and  A.  T.  Demarest  &  Co.,  who 
join  with  us  in  the  protest  against  the  present  prohibitive  45  per  cent  duty 
assessed  against  automobiles  in  paragraph  141  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909. 
Therefore,  in  the  name  of  Messrs.  Brewster  &  Co.,  Healey  &  Co.,  A.  T.  Demarest 
&  Co.,  De  Dion  Bouton  Selling  Branch,  Minerva  Motors  Co.,  Adams  Lancia  Co., 
Distributing  &  Importing  Co.,  Isotta-Fraschini  Motors  Co.,  Renault-Freres  Sell- 
ing Branch,  W.  C.  &  H.  N.  Allen,  and  Panhard  &  Lavasson,  representing,  re- 
spectively, the  following  foreign  makes  of  cars:  Delaunay-Bellville,  Italia, 
Minerva,  Mercedes,  Renault,  Austrian-Daimler,  De  Dion,  Lancia,  Isotta,  Metal- 
lurgique,  and  Panhard,  we  pray  your  honorable  committee  to  amend  paragraph 
141  of  Schedule  C  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909,  to  read  as  follows : 

141.  Automobiles. —  (a)  Finished  automobiles  purchased  abroad  by  tourists 
or  individuals  at  retail.  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  (b)  finished  automobiles  im- 
ported at  wholesale  by  dealers,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  (c)  automobile  chassis, 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  (d)  finished  parts  of  automobiles,  not  including  auto- 
mobile bodies  or  tires,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  brief  submitted  by  our  association  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United 
States  Senate,  on  February  23,  1912,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  mailed  to  the 
clerk  of  your  committee,  and  which  brief  also  appears  on  page  1265,  Document 
21,  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  on 
H.  R.  18642,  in  the  first  print  thereof,  we  have  gone  thoroughly  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  difference  in  production  cost  per  employee  between  the  cars  manu- 
factured by  our  makers  abroad  and  the  automobile  manufacturers  in  America. 
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A  glance  through  the  pages  of  our  brief  and  a  glance  through  the  brief  sub- 
mitted by  some  13  American  manufacturers  out  of  250  now  profitably  engaged 
in  this  industry  will  convince  your  honorable  committee  that  we,  the  importers, 
have  given  this  subject  deep,  thorough,  and  heartfelt  consideration,  because  to 
us  it  meant  our  life,  our  very  business  existence,  while  the  brief  submitted  by 
the  American  manufacturers,  on  the  contrary,  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  light 
and  general  way,  and  merely  repeats  the  arguments  which  were  brought  forth 
before  your  honorable  committee  on  November  25,  1908,  by  the  American  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  a  close  corporation,  but  not  a  trust  in  the  accepted 
sense. 

We  have  made  the  statement  that  our  very  business  existence,  our  right  to 
live,  has  been  threatened,  and  we  prove  it  by  the  following  comparative  figures: 

In  1907,  42  foreign  makers  imported  1,300  machines,  at  a  value  of  $4,842,000, 
producing  a  revenue  of  $2,179,000  to  this  Government. 

In  1908,  49  foreign  makers  imported  1,347  machines,  at  a  value  of  $2,558,819, 
producing  a  revenue  of  $1,520,000. 

In  1910,  35  makers  imported  1,024  machines,  at  a  value  of  $2,080,555,  pro- 
ducing a  revenue  of  $936,000  to  this  Government. 

In  1911,  for  a  period  of  11  months  ending  December  1,  40  makers  imported 
869  cars,  at  a  value  of  $871,414,  producing  a  revenue  to  this  Government  of 
$842,137. 

In  1912,  for  a  corresponding  period,  there  were  imported  by  43  makers  781 
Ciirs.  at  a  value  of  $1,771,935,  producing  a  revenue  to  this  Government  of 
$797,366. 

So,  gentlemen,  by  these  figures  you  will  note  that  the  statement  we  have  made 
regarding  our  business  existence  is  not  an  extravagant  one ;  that  our  imports 
have  dwindled  to  less  than  half,  possibly  one-third,  with  a  loss  in  duties  to  this 
Government  between  1907  and  the  present  year  of  $1,381,634. 

The  importers  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  this  petition  pledge  themselves 
that  if  the  duty  on  automobile  chassis  is  lowered  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
place  of  the  prohibitive  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  now  mentioned  in  the  para- 
graph, to  quadruple  their  imports,  and  you  may  look  forward  safely  to  the 
importation  of  some  3,000  chassis  during  the  first  year  that  such  a  reduction  is 
put  into  effect. 

In  view  of  the  fact — and  we  mention  it  at  this  time — that  shortly  before  the 
last  presidential  election,  held  in  November  of  this  year,  there  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  and  other  papers  a  full  page  ad.  published  in  the  name  of 
the  American  automobile  manufacturers,  in  which  were  restated  extracts  from 
the  statements  made  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  that  association 
on  March  11,  1912,  and  which  advertisement  contained  a  veiled  threat  to  the 
voters  of  this  country  that  they  should  be  careful  how  they  vote,  lest  there  be  a 
substantial  cut  in  the  wages  of  this  particular  industry. 

We  beg  to  place  before  your  honorable  committee  the  following  figures,  so 
that  you  will  note  that  there  will  be  manufactured  and  sold  in  America  during 
the  coming  year  some  300,000  automobiles,  and  if  your  honorable  body  is  kind 
enough  to  grant  us  the  rate  of  duty  for  which  we  petitfon  3,000  foreign  cars  will 
enter  into  competition  with  the  300,000  American  cars,  which  will  mean  but  1 
per  cent  of  competition.  Is  it  fair  to  assume  that  this  1  per  cent  of  foreign 
cars  will  upset  an  industry  which  ranks  fourth  now  in  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States?  Will  it  upset  this  industry  so  much  that  that  10  makers  out  of 
some  250,  who  protest  against  a  revision  of  the  tariff  downward  in  our  particu- 
lar paragraph,  will  be  compelled  to  carry  out  their  threat  and  reduce  wages  all 
around?  If  so,  we  think  that  this  question  is  one  that  can  be  safely  left  to  the 
American  workingman,  instead  of  these  10  manufacturers  looking  to  this  com- 
mittee for  protection.  While  on  the  question  of  wages  we  ask  your  committee 
to  note  the  figures  submitted  by  the  American  manufacturers  of  automobiles  on 
page  2701,  Exhibit  B  of  the  Tariff  Hearings,  Schedule  C,  volume  3,  in  which 
the  average  pay  in  America  per  workingman  is  $755.  This  was  in  1908,  when 
the  industry  was  small,  and  there  were  no  more  than  60,000  machines  made  by 
the  entire  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  and  odd  makers  mentioned  in  the  brief 
submitted  at  that  time. 

In  the  brief  submitted  in  protest  by  the  13  makers  on  March  11,  1912,  on 
page  1286  of  Document  No.  21,  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
these  13  makers  in  their  tabulation  showing  the  average  number  of  employees 
and  their  pay  roll  annually  showed  no  perceptible  increase  in  wages  between 
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3908  and  1912,  eveu  though  the  industry  has  grown  from  the  60,000  machines 
four  years  ago  to  the  estimated  300,000  for  this  year.  If  the  45  per  cent  duty 
for  which  these  makers  so  earnestly  petitioned  your  committee  was,  as  they 
stated,  for  the  protection  of  the  American  workingman.  why  do  their  own 
figures  not  show  that  the  workingman  received  his  portion  of  the  enormous 
profits  made  by  these  makers?  These  are  their  own  figures,  and  you  may 
accept  them  as  truthful.  The  45  per  cent  duty  does  not  protect  labor  and  does 
not  protect  wages.  It  protects  capital,  it  protects  profits  to  the  manufacturer. 
With  a  production  increased  five  times  over  a  period  of  four  years  the  cost 
of  production  must  have  been  materially  lessened.  How  much  cheaper  can 
you  buy  the  product  of  these  13  makers  to-day  than  you  could  buy  a  similar 
product  in  1908?  We  will  answer  by  saying  not  one  cent.  Therefore  the  pub- 
lic did  not  benefit  by  the  45  per  cent  protective  tariff  duty.  Wages  remain  the 
same  and  the  workingman  did  not  benefit  by  this  45  per  cent  tariff  duty,  but 
compare  the  capitalization  of  these  companies  in  1908  or  earlier  with  their 
present  capitalization  and  you  will  realize  the  enormous  profits  which  have 
been  made  by  these  manufacturers. 

The  brief  statement  which  we  submit  herewith  for  your  kind  consideration 
we  beg  you  to  accept  as  a  supplement  to  the  printed  brief,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  filed  with  your  committee,  and  which  we  presented  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  February  23,  1912,  and  which  we  shall  print  and  file  with  you 
very  shortly. 

Before  we  present  our  full  argument  for  the  reduction  in  automobiles  to 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  45  per  cent  we  wish  to  state  in  this  pre- 
amble that  the  3,000  cars  which  the  members  of  the  importers'  association 
pledge  themselves  to  import  if  the  proposed  revision  asked  for  is  granted  to 
them  means  to  the  coming  administration  an  increase  in  revenues  in  this  par- 
ticular article  of  $1,555.575  for  the  first  year  alone,  and  a  source  of  revenue 
that  will  bring  from  this  paragraph  in  the  schedule  an  income  of  $1,977,875. 
We  will  prove  this  to  you  in  our  argument.  Just  one  point  more  by  way  of 
comparison.  We  have  shown  you  that  the  imports  have  decreased  in  a  period 
of  five  years  from  1,347  machines  to  781.  In  1907  there  were  exported  Amer- 
ican automobiles  to  the  value  of  $2,555,000.  For  the  11  months  ending  Novem- 
ber, 1912,  there  were  exported  from  America  21,707  automobiles,  at  a  value 
of  $21,643,177.  This  is  an  increase  over  1911  of  over  $7,000,000  and  8,000 
machines,  and  an  increase  over  1910  of  over  14,000  machines  and  $11,000.000 
in  exports.  In  the  month  of  November  alone  there  were  twice  as  many  ma- 
chine's exported  as  there  were  imported  during  the  entire  11  months.  Does 
this  look  as  though  the  American  manufacturer  of  automobiles  needed  a  pro- 
tective tariff?  He  needs  protection,  but  of  a  different  kind.  He  needs  pro- 
tection against  his  fellows,  for  an  investigation  will  disclose  to  your  committee 
that  of  the  21,707  machines  exported  5  per  cent  possibly  is  the  product  of  the 
13  American  makers  who  have  filed  their  protest  against  a  revision  in  the  tariff, 
while  the  other  95  per  cent  is  represented  in  the  two  hundred  and  forty-odd 
makers  who  have  declined  to  keep  the  13  company. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  struggling  for  existence.  If  you  grant  our  petition  we 
will  increase  our  imports  and  increase  the  revenues  and  give  work  to  American 
body  builders  and  coach  workers  by  the  increased  importation  of  our  chassis. 
All  that  we  ask  for  is  the  crumb  from  the  rich  manufacturer's  table.  The  right 
to  sell  in  honest  competition  1  per  cent  of  the  cars  that  are  sold  in  America. 
For  this  right  we  will  give  to  the  United  States  Government  almost  $2,000,000. 

We  therefore  urge  upon  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  accept  our  proposition,  and 
in  conclusion  submit  herewith  a  few  brief  remarks  covering  our  reasons  for 
suggesting  the  amendment  to  paragraph  141  and  the  revision  downward. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  automobile  importers  and  American 
automobile  body  builders  herein  mentioned. 

JAMES  M.  CAHPLES. 

JANUARY  10,  1913, 
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A  BRIEF  ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  A  REVISION  OF  PARAGRAPH  141,  AUTOMOBILES,  ETC. 

The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

GENTLEMEN  :  As  stated  in  the  foregoing  address,  we  petition  your  committee 
to  recommend  that  paragraph  141  of  Schedule  C  in  the  act  of  1909  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

(a)  Finished  automobiles  purchased  by  tourists  and  individuals  abroad  at 
retail,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  (6)  finished  automobiles,  imported  at  wholesale 
by  dealers,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  (c)  automobile  chassis,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  (d)  finished  parts  of  automobiles,  not  including  automobile  bodies  or 
tires,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  paragraph  18  in  H.  R.  18642,  amending  paragraph  141  of  the  act  of  1909,  it 
was  estimated  that  by  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  the  rate  on  this  particular 
paragraph  the  imports  would  increase  to  $2,500,000,  duties  collected  $1,000,000. 
In  other  words,  a  5  per  cent  reduction  will  bring  about  15  per  cent  increase  in 
importations  and  4  per  cent  in  revenue.  At  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is 
the  duty  prayed  for  by  the  automobile  importers  of  the  United  States  on  their 
chassis,  the  importers  pledge  themselves  to  import  3,000  cars  of  an  approximate 
value  of  $6,810,000,  on  which  the  duties  would  be  $1,702,500.  At  the  present 
rate  of  duty  the  proportion  of  finished  parts  imported  is  15  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  automobile  imported.  With  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  corresponding 
to  the  reduction  asked  for  on  automobiles  there  will  be  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  importations  of  parts.  Estimated  increase,  $255,000  more,  so  that  the 
revenue  from  this  source  will  be  $1,977,875,  instead  of  $822,300  as  it  is  at 
present,  making  an  estimated  increase  in  revenue  in  this  paragraph  due  to  the 
reduction  in  duties  of  $1,555,575,  without  any  harm  to  the  American  industry 
whatsoever. 

ATTITUDE  OF  A  SMALL  GROUP  OF  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  AND  THE  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Out  of  a  total  of  over  250  American  automobile  manufacturers  there  are  not 
more  than  10  who  object  to  the  reduction  of  duty  on  a  foreign  automobile 
chassis.  The  other  240  have  no  desire  to  interfere,  because  they  feel  it  will  in- 
terfere with  the  enormous  export  business  which  they  have  built  up  in  the  past 
five  years.  The  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show 
that  in  1912  there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries  21,707  automobiles,  at  a 
value  of  $21,643,177.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  these  cars  are  the  product  of  the 
factories  of  the  240  makers ;  5  per  cent  represents  the  product  of  the  other  10, 
who  have  presented  their  brief  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  protest 
against  H.  R.  18642  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

The  business  in  foreign  countries  which  these  240  makers  have  industriously 
striven  for  has  grown  from  $2,695,655  in  value  in  1905  to  $10,339,905  in  1910,  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  increased  again  almost  $3,600,000  in  1911,  and  an 
increase  in  1912  over  1911  of  over  $7,700,000. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  240  makers  who  have  built  up  this  enormous 
export  business  with  foreign  countries  are  not  anxious  to  antagonize  foreign 
makers  so  that  they  will  retaliate  by  putting  up  a  tariff  wall  like  that  which 
we  have  built  around  ourselves,  shutting  out  their  product.  Already  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  England  urging 
upon  the  lawmakers  of  those  respective  countries  the  necessity  for  protection. 
Unless  we  let  down  the  bars  to  the  product  of  these  countries  we  will  shut  off 
this  enormous  export  business  entirely,  and  this  will  spell  ruin  to  the  two 
hundred  and  forty-odd  makers,  but  will  not  affect  the  interests  of  the  10 
who  have  already  appeared  before  you  in  protest  against  a  revision  in  the 
tariff  downward  on  this  particular  industry.  The  attitude  of  2  of  the 
principal  makers  of  the  240  regarding  a  revision  in  the  tariff  downward  is 
best  evidenced  by  a  reference  to  the  tariff  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  on  this  particular  schedule,  and 
the  testimony  given  by  the  Buick  Motor  Co.,  on  page  2680,  which  at  that  time 
had  an  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  of  $1,500,000,  contemplated  produc- 
ing 18,000  machines  and  advocated  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent;  and 
also  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Co.,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  which  was  published,  first  print,  No.  22  of  the  Sixtieth 
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Congress,  on  this  bill,  November  30,  1908,  page  2956.  In  referring  to  the 
petition  of  the  American  Manufacturers  he  states  on  behalf  of  the  Ford  Co. : 

"  We  believe  that  this  petition  does  not  represent  the  position  and  attitude 
of  all  of  the  members  of  the  association  referred  to  (American  Manufacturers). 
We  are  opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  tariff.  We  believe  that  this  so-called 
'  infant  industry '  is  fully  protected  all  it  should  be,  and  we  believe  that  the 
present  tax  (45  per  cent)  is  a  greater  protection  than  this  industry  should 
have.  The  industry  has  progressed  sufficiently  far,  we  believe,  not  to  be 
entitled  to  any  greater  protection  than  would  be  represented  by  the  actual 
difference  in  the  amount  of  labor  paid  to  manufacture  automobiles  in  this 
country  and  to  that  paid  to  manufacture  automobiles  in  foreign  countries. 
This  difference  is  very  small,  as  the  amount  of  labor  on  automobiles  in  pro- 
portion to  the  materials  on  automobiles  is  almost  insignificant." 

In  addition  to  the  automobile  statistics  of  exports  quoted  for  the  11  months 
ending  1911,  there  was  1,246  gasoline  engines  exported,  at  a  value  of  $146.573, 
while  in  1912  for  the  same  period  there  were  8,175  automobile  engines  exported, 
at  a  value  of  $1,360,532. 

IMPORTERS'  BRIEF,   MARKED   "  EXHIBIT  A." 

In  the  brief  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee  by  the  Automobile  Im- 
porters of  America  a  comparative  table  of  labor  cost  per  employee  In  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  is  furnished,  and  a  brief  glance  at  those  figures  will  show  to 
your  honorable  committee  that  the  20  per  cent  reduction  asked  for  by  the  auto- 
mobile importers  sufficiently  compensates  any  increased  cost  of  labor  in  America, 
if  labor  alone  would  be  considered  as  the  factor  in  determining  what  the  rate  of 
duty  should  be  between  foreign-made  and  American-made  product 

DEMOCRATIC    TARIFF    PLANK. 

Referring  to  that  particular  plank  in  the  tariff  platform  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  states: 

"Articles  entering  into  competition  with  trust-controlled  products  and  articles 
of  American  manufacture  which  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  at  home 
should  be  put  upon  the  free  list." 

We  will  state  that,  although  we  have  no  desire  to  advocate  that  automobiles 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  we  do  claim  that  American  automobiles  are  being 
sold  at  American  prices  to-day  in  England,  Austria,  Russia,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  France  and  that  the  highest  discount  obtainable  by  agents  in 
America  is  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  while  export  discounts  run  from  30  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  AS  AN   ARTICLE  OF   UTILITY,   NOT  A  LUXURY. 

The  fact  that  there  are  in  use  in  America  to-day  some  500,000  automobiles, 
and  that  each  one  serves  a  useful  purpose,  and  that  the  prices  are  within  the 
means  of  the  average  buyer  proves  that  the  automobile  is  no  longer  an  article 
of  luxury.  The  farmer  is  enabled  by  the  use  of  the  automobile  to  visit  towns 
and  cities  more  often ;  has  the  opportunity  to  bring  his  early  produce  to  an 
early  market  on  week  days  and  obtain  a  better  price.  On  Sundays  and  holidays 
his  vehicle  is  at  the  disposal  of  his  family,  and  he  is  enabled  to  spend  more 
time  on  the  road,  visiting  his  neighbors  more  frequently,  be  at  church  promptly, 
and  through  the  speed  saves  sufficient  time  to  indulge  himself  in  all  these  social 
pleasures  and  diversions,  where  formerly  he  trudged  and  plodded  just  like  the 
horse,  upon  which  he  was  compelled  to  rely. 

The  merchant  and  manufacturer  have  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  the  auto- 
mobile as  an  article  of  utility  during  the  Christmas  holidays  just  passed.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  packages  ordered  at  our  great  department  stores  in  the 
morning  by  the  holiday  shoppers  were  delivered  the  same  day  within  a  radius 
of  30  miles.  The  vehicles  used  for  this  purpose  ranged  from  the  10-horsepower 
light  delivery  wagon,  on  a  pleasure  vehicle  chassis,  to  the  50-horsepower  dray 
or  truck,  and  the  condition  of  the  weather  or  the  street  did  not  hinder  the 
prompt  delivery  of  the  merchandise  wherever  the  automobile  was  called  into 
use.  There  was  no  luxury  in  this.  This  was  surely  a  necessity. 
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The  public  who  benefit  by  the  use  of  the  automobile  will  surely  not  consider 
the  automobile  an  article  of  luxury.  It  has  passed  out  of  that  class  long  ago, 
and  has  become  an  article  of  utility  absolutely  necessary  now  to  the  doctor, 
whether  he  practices  in  the  country  or  in  the  city,  to  the  professional  man  in 
general,  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  average  price  of  the  foreign  car  to-day  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
purchaser  in  America,  and  this  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  maker 
charges  more  for  similar  goods  than  the  American  makers.  The  average  price 
this  year  per  foreign  vehicle  is  $2,275.  The  average  price  of  the  American 
vehicle  exported  is  $1,000.  The  average  selling  price  of  the  foreign  vehicle  in 
America  is  $4,500.  The  average  selling  price  of  the  American  vehicle  is  $3,000. 
The  difference  represents  the  duty  and  freight,  50  per  cent. 

SEASONS    WHY   PARAGRAPH    141    SHOULD    BE   AMENDED    AS    REQUESTED. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the  fourth  largest  industry  of  the 
United  States  be  classified  as  a  luxury-producing  industry,  but  in  the  amend- 
ment of  paragraph  141  as  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee  in  subsection 
a  we  have  provided  for  that  portion  of  the  community  that  uses  the  auto- 
mobile as  a  luxury,  to  wit :  The  rich  American  who  goes  abroad  and  insists 
on  buying  a  foreign  car  with  a  luxurious  foreign  body,  we  say  indulge  your 
inclination  and  buy  something  which  in  your  estimation  will  outshine  your 
neighbor.  If  you  must  buy  a  foreign  automobile  you  can  certainly  afford  to 
pay  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  full  measure  of  duty  for 
indulging  yourself  in  this  luxury ;  and  so  we  ask  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
duty  of  45  per  cent  should  remain.  This  is  just  and  fair. 

In  subsection  b  we  provide  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  those  importers 
in  America  who  are  bound,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  at  the  present  moment 
to  purchase  automobiles  complete  from  European  makers.  There  are  a  few 
European  makers  who  build  and  sell  the  complete  vehicle  only,  just  as  we  do 
in  America,  and  importers  who  are  at  present  importing  those  machines  are 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  this  difference. 

In  subsection  c  of  this  paragraph  we  enumerate  separately  the  automobile 
chassis.  The  automobile  chassis  is  a  piece  of  machinery  incomplete.  It  arrives 
in  this  country  very  often  without  wheels,  without  tires,  steering  post  dis- 
mounted, the  accumulator  and  batteries  removed,  there  are  no  running  boards, 
no  fenders,  no  mud  guards,  sometimes  no  gas  tank,  no  irons  for  the  lamps,  for 
the  tire  holders,  for  the  brackets,  and  all  this  work  is  given  to  the  American- 
body  builder. 

We  have  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  best  body-building  establishments  in 
the  world.  Brewster  &  Co.,  Healey  &  Co.,  Demarest  &  Co.,  Burr  &  Co.,  and 
the  Holbrook  Co.  all  benefit  by  the  importation  of  the  stripped  chassis  from 
Europe  by  our  members.  The  percentage  paid  to  American  body  builders  for 
labor,  for  material,  painting,  etc.,  will  average  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
imported  article.  Almost  $2,000,000  has  been  paid  in  the  city  of  New  York 
alone  by  our  importers  for  the  body  work  and  accessories.  Another  point  to 
bring  out  in  support  of  this  amendment  to  the  paragraph  is  the  fact  that  the 
lamps  used  to  equip  these  chassis  are  American,  the  speedometers  are  American, 
the  horns  are  American,  the  tires  are  made  here,  the  wind  shields  are  American, 
the  rims  are  American,  the  wheels  in  a  great  many  instances,  especially  now 
that  wire  wheels  are  getting  popular,  are  American.  We  therefore  beg  of  your 
honorable  committee  to  give  this  portion  of  the  paragraph  your  earnest  con- 
sideration, for  we  have  pointed  out  to  you,  first,  that  a  reduction  in  tariff  on 
chassis  means  an  increase  in  revenues;  second,  it  also  means  so  much  more 
work  to  the  American  body  builders,  to  their  mechanics,  and  in  turn  increased 
purchases  of  material  such  as  wood,  glass,  iron,  silk,  lace,  cotton  hair,  and  the 
many  things  American  manufacturers  use  in  building  a  good  automobile  body; 
third,  it  means  to  the  American  tire  manufacturer  an  increased  business  in  the 
best  tires  built  in  America ;  and  fourth,  it  means  to  the  accessory  manufacturers 
that  the  money  which  might  have  been  spent  in  Europe  with  competitors  is 
spent  right  here  with  them  in  America. 

In  subsection  d  hereof  we  propose  that  the  duty  on  finished  parts  of  auto- 
mobiles, not  including  automobile  bodies  or  tires,  should  be  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  There  should  be  at  least  this  difference  between  the  rate  of  duty  on 
the  chassis  and  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  parts,  for  the  simple  reason  that  with 
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European  makers,  just  as  with  American  makers,  the  matter  of  parts  is  really 
a  necessity,  and  it  is  the  endeavor  of  all  automobile  manufacturers  at  the  present 
time  to  furnish  these  parts  at  the  lowest  possible  price  and  with  the  least  profit 
to  themselves  to  the  user  of  the  automobile  who  has  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  an  accident. 

In  importing  foreign  parts  it  is  necessary  for  each  importer  to  lay  in  a  large 
stock  of  miscellaneous  material  of  all  kinds,  for  which  he  may  or  may  not  have 
any  use.  A  man  who  imports  $200,000  worth  of  chassis  per  year  will  be  compelled 
to  lay  in  at  least  $30,000  worth  of  parts.  Of  these  parts  some  may  be  useful 
and  some  may  never  be  called  upon  at  all,  with  the  result  that  he  has  so  much 
dead  stock  on  his  hand.  He  has  paid  the  duty  on  these  parts,  and  it  does  not 
pay  him  to  return  them  to  the  factory,  where  they  may  have  some  use  for  them, 
as  his  American  competitor  can  do,  and  it  is  indeed  a  hardship  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  for  the  parts  that  Is 
placed  on  the  automobile  chassis.  Another  reason :  In  importing  parts  the 
impqrter  is  very  often  compelled  to  reshape  and  remodel  such  parts  to  suit  the 
conditions  before  him.  The  waste  material,  on  which  he  has  paid  the  full  rate 
of  duty,  is  a  total  loss,  besides  which  he  is  compelled  to  pay  for  the  machining, 
labor,  etc. 

In  another  way  it  is  an  injustice  to  charge  the  full  rate  of  duty  on  parts, 
for  under  a  regulation  of  the  Treasury  Department  the  user  of  a  vehicle  on 
which  duty  has  once  been  paid  is  permitted  to  send  this  vehicle  back  to  the 
factory  and  have  repairs  and  replacements  made  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
original  market  value  of  the  chassis,  and  permitted  to  bring  his  vehicle  with 
such  new  repairs  and  replacements  into  this  country  free  of  any  duties  whatso- 
ever. We  therefore  ask  that,  in  addition  to  the  lower  rate  of  duty  for  finished 
parts  submitted  for  your  consideration  in  subsection  d  hereof,  that  the  following 
may  be  added  to  this  paragraph : 

Defective  and  broken  material  or  parts  of  an  automobile  may  be  exchanged 
and  replaced  by  similar  material  or  parts  of  an  automobile  under  proper 
treasury  regulations,  providing  such  duty  has  once  been  paid. 

In  other  words,  while  we  are  asking  for  a  revision  downward  in  this  par- 
ticular paragraph  we  are  pointing  out  to  you  that  we  do  not  ask  a  revision 
downward  on  that  portion  of  this  paragraph  which  applies  to  luxuries,  but  we 
ask  you  to  tax  the  luxury  for  all  it  can  bear.  We  ask  you  to  reduce  the  tariff 
on  the  article  of  commerce  and  base  our  argument  on  the  fact  that  the  present 
duty  of  45  per  cent  is  prohibitive  and  no  longer  necessary,  that  where  there 
are  781  cars  imported  up  to  December  1  there  were  21,700  exported  and  that 
the  opposition,  if  any,  to  our  plea  for  revision  is  not  that  of  the  entire  industry 
of  250  makers,  but  the  opposition  of  10  makers  out  of  the  250,  who  stand  alone 
in  their  fight.  The  revision  downward  asked  for  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  Democratic  administration  and  the  Democratic  platform  and 
will  increase  the  revenues  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  protection  to  the 
manufacturers  of  automobile  bodies  in  America,  giving  increased  employment 
to  many  in  this  industry  and,  last,  will  in  no  way  affect  the  wages  paid  to  the 
American  workman  in  this  particular  industry,  if  that  is  what  the  10  particu- 
lar makers  who  have  protested  against  us  fear  so  much,  for  if  our  estimated 
figures  are  correct  there  will  be  some  3,000  foreign  cars  imported  in  place  of  the 
7S1,  but  there  will  be  some  300,000  built  in  America,  so  that  only  1  per  cent  of 
the  machines  sold  here  will  be  foreign  cars. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  we  submit  to  your  judgment  our  argument,  believ- 
ing that  we  have  proved  to  your  committee  that  an  industry  whose  exports 
have  increased  in  five  years  over  1,000  per  cent  and  whose  imports  have 
decreased  60  per  cent  needs  no  further  protection.  We  have  also  proved  to 
you  that  our  business  will  be  revived  and  the  revenue  increased  to  over 
$2,000,000;  and,  as  stated  in  our  first  address  to  you,  we  offer  you  $2,000,000 
for  the  right  to  compete  with  1  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ATJTOMOBILE  IMPORTERS'  ALLIANCE. 
E.   LASCARIS,  President. 
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Hon.  BOIES  PENKOSE, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIB:  We  note,  to  our  great  astonishment,  that  the  bill  (H.  R.  18642)  amend- 
ing Schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  now  under  consideration  by  your  honorable  committee,  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  of  but  5  per  cent  in  the  "duty  on  automobiles.  As  from 
every  point  of  view — that  concerned  with  revenue  alone  and  that  having  regard 
to  protection  against  so-called  unfair  competition  as  between  the  American  and 
the  foreign  product  on  the  basis  of  relative  cost  of  production,  and  from  every 
other  viewpoint  save  that  of  absolute  prohibition — all  facts  available  at  the 
present  time  most  unequivocally  indicate  the  necessity  of  making  a  very  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  extremely  heavy  tax  on  motor  cars  of  foreign  manu- 
facture entering  the  United  States,  and  since  this  nominal  reduction  of  5  per 
cent  was  made  in  a  bill  which  provides  for  much  greater  reductions  on  a  large 
number  of  other  articles  embraced  by  Schedule  C,  we  can  not  but  conclude  that 
the  facts  relative  to  the  automobile  industry  and  trade  have  thus  far  been 
entirely  overlooked.  And  for  this  reason  we  herewith  respectfully  request  that 
your  committee  take  the  following  under  consideration,  particularly  the  new 
evidence  which  we  have  to  offer. 

PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED  BATES  OF  DUTT  PRACTICALLY  PROHIBITORY. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, accompanying  H.  R.  18642,  it  will  be  seen  (p.  44)  that,  by  quan- 
tity as  well  as  by  value,  the  automobile  imports  for  the  year  1911  amounted  to 
not  much  more  than  half  of  what  they  were  in  1910.  It  will  be  seen,  further, 
that  the  number  of  cars  imported  was  only  a  little  (21  per  cent)  larger,  and 
the  value  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  corresponding  figures  for  1905,  and  we 
beg  your  committee  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  this  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  during  this  period  of  five  years  the  production  of  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  went  up  from  a  value  of  $25,000,000  for  the  year  1904,  to  $165,- 
000,000  for  1909,  since  which  time  the  forward  pace  has  been  equally  swift,  so 
that  the  production  for  1911  of  automobiles  alone  and  without  considering  parts 
(amounting  in  1909  to  slightly  less  than  $90,000,000),  must  have  been  well  over 
$200,000,000.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  automobile  imports  have  fallen 
off  in  the  year  1911  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  1905  figure.  They  have  fallen  off 
without  a  halt  since  1909,  when  they  reached  their  "  zenith  "  at  slightly  over 
$3,000,000 — 1.8  per  cent  of  the  American  production  for  that  year.  The  imports 
now  amount  to  something  like  1  per  cent  of  the  home  production  and  to  only 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  value  of  American  automobile  exports  (exclusive  of 
parts)  for  1911,  whereas  in  1905  exports  and  imports  were  nearly  equal  in 
value. 

To  say  that  the  United  States  is  the  leading  automobile  manufacturing  coun- 
try in  the  world  does  not  give  a  sufficiently  correct  impression.  Although  ab- 
solutely exact  statistics  in  that  regard  are  not  available,  it  may  be  said  that 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  world's  production  is  now  taken  care  of  by  this  country. 
The  American  automobile  industry  has  grown  into  a  veritable  giant.  Its  de- 
velopment has  been  so  astonishing,  in  fact,  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  foreign 
automobile  trade  have  some  difficulty,  even  now,  of  fully  grasping  the  fact. 
There  are  individual  factories  in  Michigan  which  manufacture  a  larger  number 
of  cars  than  does,  for  instance,  the  entire  British  motor-car  industry.  A  glance 
at  the  export  statistics  will  show  with  what  ease  American  manufacturers  can 
hold  their  own  abroad  in  competition — fair  competition  in  this  case — with  for- 
eign cars.  In  1911  the  United  States  exports  have  passed  Great  Britain's 
which  up  till  then  had  held  second  place  (France  being  still  a  little  ahead  of 
the  United  States).  And  this  happens  practically  as  soon  as  the  American 
manufacturers  really  begin  to  go  after  foreign  business;  they  have  had  their 
hands  full  catering  to  the  home  market  hitherto.  To  ask  protection  for  this 
giant  should  seem  a  rather  pusillanimous  act,  even  considering  nothing  else 
than  these  general  data. 

One  foreign  car  after  another  has,  during  the  last  decade,  attempted  to  get 
a  footing  in  the  American  market.  Most  failed  at  once;  some  succeeded  for 
a  while.  But,  one  after  another  the  majority  have  again  been  shut  out  by  the 
45  per  cent  tariff.  Out  of,  in  round  figures,  140  foreign  makes  imported  during 
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the  last  10  years  at  the  port  of  New  York  (where  about  94  per  cent  of  all  for- 
eign cars  arrive),  there  were  in  1911  only  16  which  during  that  year  had  any 
real  market  at  all;  that  is,  only  16  makes  of  which  10  or  more  cars  were  sold. 
And,  in  view  of  the  duty,  that  should  not  be  surprising.  The  foreign  product 
in  this  country  at  present — and  so  it  has  been  for  many  years  already — has  no 
condition  of  fair  competition  to  assist  it.  And  there  are  numbers  of  cars  not 
even  really  competitors,  actual  or  potential,  of  any  American  product  which, 
for  the  same  reason,  can  not  get  to  the  American  consumers  who  need  them  and 
would  buy  them  at  a  lower  price. 

It  would  be  superfluous,  we  think,  to  present  any  further  data  of  this  sort 
showing  the  prohibitory  character  of  a  45  or  40  per  cent  duty  on  automobiles. 
But  this  information  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  committee,  should  they 
care  for  it;  we  can  show  how  many  makes  of  foreign  cars  once  upon  a  time 
imported  via  New  York  have  now  entirely  disappeared.  As  to  the  prices  at 
which  the  present  tariff  has  compelled  us  to  sell  our  cars,  this  information  we 
have  already  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  Tariff  Board,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  us  to  present  this  sort  of  evidence. 

On  the  subject  of  prospective  revenue  to  the  Government  we  can  not,  of 
course,  undertake  to  make  any  very  reliable  prophesy.  The  cost  of  production 
in  the  American  automobile  industry  is  now  so  low — as  we  shall  try  to  make 
clear  further  on — that  even  if  automobiles  were  put  on  the  free  list  the  imports 
would  be  comparatively  limited.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  with  a  substantial 
reduction  the  increase  in  imports  would  be  sufficient  to  add  considerably  to  the 
revenue.  The  proposed  rate  of  40  per  cent  will  in  all  probability  not  increase 
the  customs,  first,  because  in  conjunction  with  the  other  and  much  heavier  cuts 
in  the  schedule  the  reduction  of  5  per  cent  is  no  reduction  in  fact ;  and  second, 
because  the  imports,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  the  American  market  which 
would  have  been  partly  available  but  for  the  duty,  are  at  present  well  on  the 
decline,  and  have  been  so  for  several  years  past.  First  of  all,  a  reduction  must 
be  provided  for  that  will  keep  the  imports  stationary,  which,  of  course,  would 
mean  lower  revenue;  then,  by  a  further  reduction,  down  to  a  certain  point  im- 
possible of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  imports  may  be  increased 
enough  to  yield  a  greater  revenue.  We  maintain  that  the  American  industry 
has  not  for  years  been  in  need  of  protection,  and  that  it  now  needs  it  much  less 
than  ever;  on  the  basis  of  fairness  in  competition,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
basis  of  production  cost,  automobiles. should  be  duty  free.  But  from  a  stand- 
point of  revenue  we  might  suggest,  for  instance,  20  per  cent.  If  with  a  20  per 
cent  duty  the  imports  should  increase  to  thrice  their  present  value,  that  would 
effect  a  very  handsome  increase  in  the  revenue;  and  yet  the  imports  would  not 
amount  to  3  per  cent  of  the  total  American  production.  Considering  the  state 
of  affairs  at  the  present  time  and  considering  that  evidently  a  heavy  reduction 
must  first  be  made  (in  any  such  calculation  as  this)  to  prevent  importation 
from  being  extinguished  altogether,  the  best  result  might  possibly  be  reached 
by  a  duty  below  20  per  cent. 

One  thing  we  regard  as  certain:  That  hardly  any  reduction  in  Schedule  C 
should  be  greater  than  that  to  be  made  on  the  automobile  duty.  The  reduc- 
tion made  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  is  hardly 
sufficient  even  to  balance  the  advantage  which  the  American  manufacturers 
will  have  by  reason  of  the  other  reductions  as  made  in  the  House  bill ;  machine 
tools,  for  instance,  would  be  free  of  duty.  We  only  state  the  plain  fact;  it  is 
far  from  us  to  wish  that  the  American  manufacturers  were  deprived  of  such 
an  advantage;  quite  on  the  contrary. 

We  beg  to  emphasize,  once  again,  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
American  automobile  industry  since  1905,  and  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
1909  as  well.  In  the  "  Views  of  the  minority,"  accompanying  H.  R.  18642,  the 
official  statistics  for  1905  have  been  used  to  show  the  relative  importance  of 
the  products  included  by  Schedule  C.  For  a  majority  of  the  products  enume- 
rated this  probably  gives  an  approximately  correct  idea  of  the  weight  that 
should  be  assigned  to  each.  But  as  regards  the  automobile  industry  the  impres- 
sion given  is  altogether  wrong.  In  the  opinion  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  average  increase  in  production  since  1905 
has  been  about  25  per  cent  For  the  automobile  industry  it  has  been  close  to 
800  per  cent.  It  would  appear  that  this  industry,  among  all  the  classes  of 
product  named,  is  outranked  by  only  four  or  five.  The  consideration  given  it, 
therefore,  should  be  equal  to  any  in  Schedule  C. 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  sewing  machines  and  typewriters. 
Is  there  not  a  certain  similarity?  There  is  some  connection,  direct,  between 
typewriters  and  automobiles.  In  Europe  a  number  of  factories  manufacture 
typewriters  as  well  as  automobiles ;  and,  we  might  add,  firearms.  Sewing 
machines  and  typewriters  have  been  proposed  for  the  free  list,  doubtlessly  be- 
cause the  imports  were  so  insignificant.  Yet,  assuming  a  25  per  cent  increase 
in  production  since  1905,  the  imports  of  sewing  machines  still  were  one-fifth 
per  cent  of  the  home  production.  The  automobile  imports,  as  mentioned, 
amounted  to  almost  1  per  cent,  but  it  does  not  strike  one  as  a  very  great  dif- 
ference. There  is  much  similarity  between  the  typewriter  manufacturing  and 
the  automobile  manufacturing  industries ;  the  quality  of  workmanship  required, 
the  quality  of  materials,  etc.  Taking  this  alone  into  account,  it  would  appear 
strange  that  the  automobile  should  require  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  and  the  type- 
writing machine  none;  it  would  appear  strange,  considering  this  alone,  that  a 
duty  of  30  per  cent  on  the  former  should  be  able  even  to  prevent  an  absolute 
cessation  of  imports.  The  typewriter  industry  is  now  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  automobile  industry ;  in  the  latter  production  is  carried  on 
on  a  much  vaster  scale,  with  the  resulting  increase  in  productivity  per  work- 
man, thus  more  than  paying  for  the  latter's  excess  of  wages  as  compared  with 
the  wages  prevailing  in  the  industry  elsewhere.  Any  consideration  in  general 
of  the  industry  here  and  in  Europe  ought  to  result  in  this  contention  being 
sustained  on  general  grounds ;  but  we  shall,  toward  the  end  of  this  memorial, 
undertake  to  furnish  your  committee  with  specific  statistical  evidence  thereof. 

In  this  connection  we  also  beg  to  call  your  committee's  consideration  to  the 
very  low  rates  of  duty  on  automobiles  abroad.  By  referring  to  the  tabulation 
on  pages  85  to  92  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  on  the  bill  in 
question  an  idea  may  be  had  as  to  the  general  level  of  the  rates  of  duty  on 
metals  and  metal  manufactures  in  the  countries  which  produce  automobiles. 
But  we  fail  to  find  any  mention  of  the  various  rates  of  duty  on  the  latter.  We 
therefore  call  attention  to  the  very  low  rates  on  automobile  imports  in  these 
countries — far  below  the  general  level  appearing  in  the  tabulation  referred  to. 
In  Germany  the  rate  is  25  marks  on  cars  not  exceeding  1,000  kg.,  per  100  kg. : 
15  marks  per  100  kg.  on  heavier  cars.  In  France,  where  the  duty  was  raised 
somewhat  in  1910,  the  same  distinction  is  made  between  heavier  and  lighter 
cars;  it  is  now  75  francs  on  cars  weighing  from  500  to  2,500  kg.,  and  50  francs 
(per  100  kg.)  on  heavier  cars.  On  cars  imported  into  Italy  the  rate  is  20 
francs  per  100  kg.  on  not  exceeding  1,000  kg.,  and  14  francs  per  100  on  a  greater 
total  weight  (up  to  3,000  kg.).  For  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  is  not  a 
prominent  automobile  manufacturing  country,  the  rate  of  duty  per  100  kg.  is 
120  krones  on  from  400  to  1,600  kg.,  and  100  krones  on  from  1,600  to  2,300  kg. 
When  these  specific  rates  are  translated  into  their  ad  valorem  equivalents  and 
the  latter  compared  with  the  level  of  duties  in  those  countries  on  other  goods 
which  in  this  country  are  included  in  Schedule  C,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
duties  on  motor  cars — whether  passenger  or  goods-carrying — are  extremely 
low:  from  1  to  4  per  cent  for  Germany,  3  to  8  per  cent  for  France,  somewhat 
higher  for  Austria,  and  lowest  of  all  for  Italy.  We  believe  these  facts  are 
worthy  of  some  consideration. 

Evidently  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  American  public  than  it  has  been  for 
the  great  European  nations  to  get  rid  of  the  ancient  notion  that  the  products 
of  the  motor-car  industry  are  luxuries  par  excellence.  The  American  manufac- 
turers will  unite  with  their  French,  English,  and  German  colleagues,  and  with 
us,  in  a  most  emphatic  protest  against  this  idea  as  properly  belonging  to  a  by- 
gone decade.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  should  enter  into  any  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  question  here,  and  the  American  manufacturers  will 
be  glad  to  save  us  the  trouble.  But  we  might  point  out  that  the  commercial 
or  utility  vehicle,  commonly  so  called,  has  long  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
American  automobile  importation.  At  the  present  time,  of  the  709  new  cars 
imported  by  dealers  via  the  port  of  New  York  during  1911,  180  cars  belonged 
to  the  "utility"  class;  that  is,  over  25  per  cent  of  our  automobile  imports 
belonged  to  a  class  which  nobody  would  think  of  calling  "  pleasure  vehicles." 
The  goods-carrying  motor  car  has  during  the  last  year  or  two  begun  to  take  a 
very  important  position  in  American  manufacture.  We  believe  that  this  is  also 
worthy  of  careful  attention. 

A  certain  group  of  American  automobile  manufacturers  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  three  years  ago  and  argued  for  the  maintenance 
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of  the  45  per  cent  duty  on  automobiles.  But  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  sev- 
eral of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers  at  that  time  even  strenuously  op- 
posed this  action  and  placed  themselves  on  our  side  as  favoring  a  considerable 
reduction.  The  duty  was  maintained;  and  what  has  history  demonstrated  in 
the  course  of  these  three  years?  In  the  light  of  recent  history  alone  the  seem- 
ing apprehension  of  certain  American  manufacturers  that  any  reduction  in  the 
duty  would  in  a  short  time  ruin  the  American  industry  looks  almost  ridiculous 
now.  We  will  readily  adroit  that  at  that  time  there  was  some  excuse  for  such 
an  attitude,  because  of  the  extraordinary  depression  in  the  industry  abroad 
during  1908.  Prices  fell — not  only  abroad,  but  here — and  the  imports  had  in- 
creased some  (about  20  per  cent)  as  compared  with  1907,  although  the  total 
value  decreased.  In  1909  there  was  also  a  slight  increase,  an  increase  which.  i'i 
view  of  the  great  strides  of  American  production  and  the  extension  of  the 
American  market,  should  be  regarded  rather  as  a  decrease.  But  what  has  oc- 
curred since  then?  Constant  growth  of  the  American  industry;  actual,  uniform 
decline  of  the  imports.  Does  not  history  clearly  show  that  the  American  indus- 
try could  easily  take  care  of  itself? 

We  could  quote  from  the  utterances  of  a  number  of  American  manufacturers 
and  technical  men  connected  with  the  industry  to  show  that  our  opinion  is 
really  shared  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  American  industry  themselves.  Evi- 
dently since  1908  they  have  progressed  rapidly  in  knowledge  and  capacity  for 
interpreting  facts  and  the  trend  of  events  which  for  so  long  a  large  number  of 
them  did  not  seem  to  grasp  at  all.  We  could  quote  extensively  from  the  press 
to  satisfy  your  committee  in  this  regard  without  it  being  necessary  to  have  the 
manufacturers  make  this  admission  direct.  But  we  do  not  feel  warranted  in 
claiming  the  committee's  time  in  this  connection,  and  quoting  really  seems  to  us 
superfluous.  The  recent  export  record  alone  should  make  it  clear  that  theAmer- 
ican  product  can  make  amazing  headway,  even  wlion  outside  the  protected  area, 
even  where  it  is  handicapped — as  the  foreign  product  would  be  here  if  the  duty 
were  removed  entirely — by  distance  and  transportation  charges,  and  even 
where  the  American  manufacturers  are  not  sufficiently  anxious  for  the  foreign 
market  to  sell  their  cars  except  at  a  price  far  above  that  prevailing  in  America. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  then  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
remarked,  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  Schedule  C  in  1908,  that  he  was 
satisfied  20  per  cent  would  be  sufficient  protection  for  American  automobiles. 
(Tariff  Hearings,  1908-1 901),  vol.  3,  p.  2683.)  It  is  evident  that  the  chairman 
was  on  the  safe  side  in  this  remark.  To  his  mind  there  was  question  only  of 
revenue;  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  that  time  appeared  particu- 
larly desirous  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  duty  which  would  yield  the  greatest 
revenue  to  the  Government.  Unfortunately,  they  failed  to  find  it  out. 

AMERICAN   PRODUCTION   COSTS   LOWER   THAN   FOREIGN    COSTS? 

In  tariff  making  the  problem  of  revenue  and  the  problem  of  protection  for 
the  home  product  are  necessarily  somewhat  different.  None  the  less,  there  is 
an  intimate  connection  between  revenue  considerations  and  facts  regarding 
relative  costs  of  production.  The  conspicuous  general  facts  on  the  subject  of 
the  world's  automobile  industry  at  present  give  rise  to  the  question :  How  can 
it  be  that  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  is  so  nearly  prohibitory  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
absolutely  so?  The  explanation,  of  course,  lies  in  a  cost-of-production  inquiry. 
The  automobile  industry  abroad  has  been  the  subject  of  an  apparently  most 
thorough  and  extensive  investigation  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Board.  The 
manufacturers  whom  we  represent  have  been  requested  to  furnish  the  board's 
representatives  a  variety  of  data  with  regard  to  their  business;  and  this  they 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  do,  in  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  prudence  which 
must  be  observed  by  the  individual  manufacturer  in  order  that  competitors  may 
not  be  able  to  derive  advantage  of  certain  information  to  the  detriment  of  the 
manufacturer  himself.  Apparently  the  data  secured  by  the  Tariff  Board  have 
not  been  utilized  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  Tariff  Board  prob- 
ably is  in  possession  of  much  better,  more  detailed,  and  therefore  more  com- 
plete information  on  the  subject  of  production  costs  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad ;  and  this,  we  understand,  will  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  your  committee 
and  Congress,  should  it  be  required.  But  until  such  data  are  forthcoming 
it  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  and,  we  hope,  some  assistance  to  your  committee 
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to  look  into  the  information  which  we  have  had  compiled  and  herewith  present, 
and  which,  though  of  a  somewhat  general  character,  represents  very  important 
new  evidence  never  thus  far  considered  by  Congress. 

The  statistics  which  we  now  have  to  offer  are  official.  And  we  have  used 
the  latest  available.  As  regards  the  industry  abroad,  the  most  recent  com- 
plete statistics  for  Great  Britain  and  the  German  Empire  are  those  covering 
the  year  1907.  For  the  United  States  we  have  used  the  results,  as  thus  far 
published,  of  the  general  census  for  the  year  1909.  together  with  the  corre- 
sponding statistics  for  11)05:  and,  in  addition,  we  have  taken  the  result  of  a 
census  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
figures  taken  from  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  transmitted  by  Mr.  John  L.  Hockey, 
chief  of  the  bureau,  to  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  for  that  State.  The 
statistics  for  both  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  refer  to  the  year  1909,  and 
these  have  been  compared  with  the  corresponding  statistics  for  1905  taken 
from  the  detailed  statement  on  the  automobile  industry  published  by  the  Fed- 
eral census  authorities.  The  comparison  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, although  for  the  years  1909  and  1907,  respectively,  must  be  regarded  as 
fair,  because  1908  and  to  a  certain  extent  1909  were  bad  years  for  our  industry 
in  Europe,  while  the  development  of  the  American  automobile  industry  went 
on  practically  unhampered.  Besides,  a  comparison  may  be  made  for  the  United 
States  in  1905  and  Germany  in  1907.  We  have  thought  it  best,  in  order  to  be 
absolutely  fair,  to  present  statistics  not  only  for  the  entire  American  industry, 
but  for  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  as  representing  apparently  the  strongest 
and  one  of  the  weakest  sections,  respectively,  of  the  industry  here.  Not  far 
from  two-thirds  of  the  total  American  production,  inclusive  of  parts,  is  attribu- 
table to  the  Michigan  section,  while  Pennsylvania  does  not  produce  3  per  cent; 
in  the  latter  State  only  two  firms  out  of  seven  in  1909  reported  their  business 
as  "  good,"  while  all  the  Michigan  firms  so  reported. 

We  have  abstained  from  presenting  unnecessary  figures.  For  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating,  as  far  as  these  statistics  go,  that  the  higher  rates  of  wages 
in  the  American  industry  do  not  necessarily  indicate  a  higher  cost  of  labor,  nor 
even  a  greater  cost  of  production  on  the  whole,  we  propose  showing  the  cost 
of  labor  by  means  of  simple  arithmetical  deductions  from  the  official  figures; 
also  the  margin  left  for  general  expenses  and  profit  after  deduction  of  materials 
and  labor.  We  will  also  examine  the  relations  between  the  two  principal 
classes  of  expense  in  manufacturing  and  compare  the  latter  to  the  value  of 
production ;  and  we  will  point  out  the  huge  difference  in  this  regard  between 
American  and  German  establishments.  Particularly,  since — other  things 
equal — an  increase  in  the  expenses  for  materials  for  every  workman  employed 
will  indicate  a  greater  productivity  of  collective  labor,  we  wish  to  call  especial 
attention  to  the  amazing  difference  in  this  matter  between  the  Michigan  motor- 
car industry  and  that  of  Germany.  The  English  statistics  would  appear  to 
give  results  very  similar  to  those  brought  out  by  the  German  census;  but  in 
order  not  to  make  the  tabulation  too  unwieldy  we  will  confine  it  to  Germany, 
so  far  as  the  industry  abroad  is  concerned. 

Round  figures  have  been  employed. 
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COST  RELATIONS—  continued. 
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These  figures  simply  corroborate  facts  which  are  otherwise  known  but  not 
easily  proven.  Our  main  purpose,  in  presenting  the  table,  is  to  demonstrate 
that  the  higher  wages  in  the  automobile  industry  in  this  country  do  not  rest 
on  the  duty,  nor  on  higher  prices  made  possible  by  the  duty,  but  on  the  very 
productivity  of  that  labor  as  collectively  employed  in  connection  with  extensive 
use  of  machinery,  minute  specialization,  etc.,  made  profitable  by  the  enormous 
market  at  the  manufacturers'  very  door.  It  ought  to  be  flattering  indeed  to 
the  American  manufacturers,  and  pleasing  to  the  American  public,  to  learn 
that  the  higher  wages  as  well  as  the  higher  profits  in  the  American  automobile 
industry  are  earned  through  productivity. 

As  to  corroboiatiou  of  facts  otherwise  known,  we  might  point  out  one  par- 
ticular instance.  It  is  seen  that  the  expenses  for  materials  in  the  Michigan 
industry  increased  112  per  cent  in  the  five-year  period,  while  the  vale  of  produc- 
tion increased  only  58  per  cent.  This,  particularly  if  it  is  assumed  that  the 
prices  of  raw  material  increased  somewhat,  should  corroborate  the  general 
estimate  of  those  familiar  with  the  industry  that  automobile  prices  during 
that  period  decreased  by  something  like  one-third. 

We  beg  to  call  especial  attention  to  that  part  of  the  table  showing  values  for 
every  workman  in  America  as  compared  with  Germany,  and  to  the  bottom  por- 
tion where  the  percentage  of  excess  is  shown ;  also  to  our  comparison  of  the 
industry,  both  in  Michigan  and  in  the  United  States  on  the  whole,  as  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  five-year  period,  which  shows  that  the  ex- 
penses of  materials  increased  very  much  more  than  any  of  the  other  items, 
which  again  explains  why  prices  for  automobiles  of  similar  quality  could  fall 
in  that  period  and  wages  at  the  same  time  considerably  increase — because  so 
very  much  more  was  produced  to  a  given  cost  and  for  every  workman. 

The  table  shows  that  the  value  of  production  for  every  employee  in  Michigan 
for  1909  was  346  per  cent,  or  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  Germany  two  years  previously.  The  prices  for  approximately  similar 
cars  may  or  may  not  have  been  higher  in  the  United  States;  they  could  not, 
of  course,  have  been  four  and  a  half  times  as  high.  The  materials  cost  for 
every  employee  in  the  Michigan  industry  five  times  more  than  was  the  case 
in  Germany;  the  prices  paid  for  these  materials  could  not,  of  course,  have  been 
that  much  higher.  (During  the  tariff  hearings  in  1908  one  manufacturer  testi- 
fied that  according  to  his  belief  materials  for  use  iu  automobile  manufacture 
were  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  abroad,  while  another  thought  they 
were  on  the  average  25  per  cent  higher).  The  question  therefore  arises,  Was 
not  labor  in  the  Michigan  factories  five  times  more  productive  than  in  Germany, 
and  the  labor  cost  therefore  (considering  the  extraordinary  wages  paid  in  Mich- 
igan) over  twice  as  low?  Probably  not  as  much  cheaper  as  that.  But,  even 
assuming  that  the  prices  paid  for  materials  were  25  per  cent  higher,  and  even 
considering  that,  as  would  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  under  "  Cost 
relations"  in  the  preceding  table,  the  materials  used  in  the  Michigan  estab- 
lishments enter  the  latter  in  a  somewhat  more  finished  form,  the  actual  labor 
cost  should  still  be  lower  than  for  the  German  factories  in  spite  of  the  higher 
wages. 

With  great  productivity  of  labor  expensive  machinery  may  be  expected  to 
play  a  more  prominent  rule.  In  fact,  the  so-called  productivity  of  labor  is 
the  pnxluctivity  of  labor  in  conjunction  with  tools  and  machinery.  To  the  aver- 
age rates  of  wages  should  therefore  be  added  annual  charges  upon  that  machin- 
ery, etc.  The  investment  for  every  employee  in  the  Michigan  automobile 
factories  in  1909  was  about  40  per  cent  higher  than  the  German  figure  for 
1906;  and  if  on  that  inves  ment  we  charge  5  per  cent  interest  and  10  per  cent 
for  depreciation,  the  cost  of  that  productivity  per  workman  is  increased  a  little 
above  the  figure  for  wages  alone. 

The  table  shows  that  the  cost  relations  with  regard  to  expenses  for  materials 
were  about  the  same  in  Michigan  for  1909  as  in  Germany  for  1907.  But  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  material  per  employee  could 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  specialization  in  the  Michigan  automobile 
industry  is  carried  so  far  and  that  many  factories  buy  more  materials  per 
unit  of  product.  Any  special  theory  may  be  tested  by  means  of  the  figures 
given  in  the  table.  For  instance,  if  it  should  be  held  that  the  higher — extraor- 
dinarily much  higher — rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  Michigan  manufacturers 
are  not  offset  by  greater  productivity  per  workman,  that  consequently  no  more 
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was  produced  than  in  Germany,  then  the  figures  showing  net  production  would 
utterly  shatter  such  a  theory.  The  net  production,  or  value  added  by  manu- 
facture, was  in  1909  almost  four  times  greater  per  workman  in  the  Michigan 
automobile  factories  as  compared  with  the  German  factories.  Assuming — 
as  would  such  a  theory — the  same  unit  of  product,  the  Michigan  manufacturer's 
margin  for  profit  and  general  expenses,  after  paying  wages,  would  be  $1,308,  as 
against  the  German  manufacturer's  $195,  which  would  be  scandalous;  and,  since 
the  net  production  value  constituled  44.4  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  complete 
motor  car,  the  price  charged  by  the  Michigan  manufacturer  for  his  car  would 
have  to  be  231  per  cent  higher,  even  with  materials  no  higher  than  in  Germany, 
which  would  be  ridiculous.  Obviously,  the  margin  mentioned,  $1,308,  is  not 
for  the  same  amount  of  production  as  that  corresponding  to  the  $195  for 
Germany;  the  American  manufacturer's  margin  of  profit  per  car  may  even  be 
less  than  the  German  manufacturer's,  provided  the  productivity  of  the  Michigan 
labor  is  many  times  greater  and  the  cost  of  labor  therefore  correspondingly 
lower. 

Much  the  same  is  true  for  the  American  industry  as  a  whole.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Federal  census  embraced  a  large  number  of  establish- 
ments Avhich  produce  accessories  alone.  These  accessories  are  sold  to  other 
firms  making  the  cars  proper,  which  results  in  some  duplication  of  values.  The 
importance  of  such  duplication  in  connection  with  the  preceding  comparisons 
will  not  amount  to  much,  and  it  may  be  ascertained  within  certain  limits;  yet 
the  comparison  between  Michigan  and  Germany  is  the  most  satisfactory  in 
this  regard,  the  Michigan  census  embracing  only  automobile-manufacturing 
establishments. 

If  the  import  statistics  indicate  the  little  short  of  prohibitory  character  of  a 
45  per  cent  or  40  per  cent  duty,  the  statistics  we  have  just  given  will  explain 
the  why  and  wherefore. 

The  American  automobile  imports  have  been  steadily  declining  in  spite  of  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  American  market.  They  do  no;  amount  to  1  per  cent  of 
the  home  production.  The  aggregate  American  imports  of  all  kinds,  compared 
to  the  market  or  wholesale  value  of  the  total  American  production  of  manufac- 
tured commodities,  all  kinds,  amount  to  more  than  12  per  cent.  If  the  foreign 
motor  cars  are  not  enabled  to  compete  with  American  cars  on  a  fairer  basis, 
indications  are — as  everyone  ought  to  admit  when  acquainted  with  the  real 
state  of  affairs — that  imports  will  in  a  very  short  time  cease  altogether.  From 
a  basis  both  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  and  protection  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer against  unfair  competition,  the  present  duty  is  very  much  too  high,  and 
the  proposed  rate  of  duty  equally  so. 

The  facts  we  have  given  here  should  ho  runs'  convincing.  Yet  we  realize 
that  because  of  our  handling  the  foreign  produc  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
present  this  evidence  as  coming  from  disinterested  parties.  We  would  there- 
fore request  that  your  committee,  in  so  far  as  our  data  are  incomplete  or  open 
to  any  suspicion  or  doubt  of  any  kind,  secure  from  the  Tariff  Board  whatever 
Information  it  has  gathered  in  regard  to  our  industry.  It  seems  to  us  as  if 
those  data  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  We 
have  no  doubt  thaf  they  will  show  conditions  to  be  about  what  we  have  at- 
tempted to  make  clear. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

TARIFF  COMMITTEE  AUTOMOBILE  IMPORTERS. 

By  signatures  as  hereto  annexed  :  De  Dion-Bouton  Selling  Branch,  E.  Lascaris, 
manager;  Paul  Lacroix  Automobile  (Inc.),  Paul  Lacroix,  president;  Daimler 
Import  Co.,  C.  K.  Braine:  A  T.  Demnrest  &  Co.,  G.  Chevalier,  president; 
Healey  &  Co.;  Benz  Auto  Import  Co.  of  America.  Walter  Maass,  secretary: 
Panhard  &  Levassor,  G.  Troy,  manager:  Metallurgique  Motor  Co.,  Harry  W. 
Allen;  Minerva  Motor  Co.,  Fred  W.  SewelJ;  Adams-Lancia  Co.,  T.  E.  Adams, 
president :  Brewster  &  Co. 
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BRIEF  OF  NEW  YORK  FIRMS  RE  AUTOMOBILE  PARTS. 

NEW  YORK  TRANSPORTATION  Co., 

New  York,  January  14,  1913. 
To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  As  large  consumers  of  merchandise  imported  under  paragraph  141  of 
Schedule  C  in  the  act  of  1909,  we  respectfully  urge  upon  your  committee  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  automobile  chassis  from  45  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  and  on  automobile 
parts  from  45  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 

Presumably  Congress  in  imposing  and  maintaining  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  must 
have  regarded  all  the  merchandise  classified  under  paragraph  141  as  luxuries  and  also 
as  competing  with  home  production,  to  both  of  which  propositions  we  take  exception, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  automobiles  imported  into  this 
country  are  intended  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  transportation  of  either  passengers 
or  freight,  and  can  not,  in  any  sense,  be  classed  as  luxuries;  secondly,  90  per  cent  of  all 
imports  under  paragraph  141  are  improperly  classified  as  automobiles,  being,  in  fact, 
unfinished  pieces  of  machinery,  to  which  about  50  per  cent  in  value  is  subsequently 
added  in  this  country  in  material,  labor,  and  accessories  necessary  to  complete  a 
finished  automobile;  thirdly,  Europe  produces  automobile  chassis  intended  for  com- 
mercial service — and  particularly  for  cab  and  omnibus  service — of  a  character  and 
quality  which  have  never  been  equaled  in  this  country  and  with  which,  therefore, 
there  has  been  no  competition  by  American  manufacturers  except  in  so  far  as  a  duty 
which  is  practically  prohibitive  has  forced  the  average  consumer  to  accept  from  the 
American  manufacturer  an  article  of  distinctly  inferior  quality. 

Tlu-  X(\v  York  Transportation  Co.  and  its  subsidiary  company,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Co.  havf  In  on  opt  rating  automobiles  in  public  passenger  transportation  service 
in  New  York  since  1SDS.  Up  to  the  year  1907  these  companies  had  lost  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  op.-r.uion  of  Americaa-made  automobiles.  Being  unable  after 
repeated  and  costly  experiments  to  obtain  anything  satisfactory  in  this  country  they 
commenced  in  that  year  to  import  motor  omnibuses  and  motor  cabs  from  Europe, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  brought  in  cars  of  a  value  when  completed]  of 
$1,029,338,  and  spare  parts  necessary  for  their  upkeep  of  a  value  of  $171,262,  making 
a  total  of  $1,200,600.  Of  this  total  there  is  represented  in  original  cost  $594,272;  in 
duty,  $265,183;  and  in  other  expenses  incidental  to  importation  and  completion  of 
the  cars  $340,145.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  item  amounts  to  56  per  cent  of  the 
original  cost. 

Other  companies  engaged  in  the  taxicab  business  have  also  imported  large  num- 
bers of  foreign  motor  cabs  or  motor  cab  chassis,  the  total  of  such  importations  from 
their  commencement  in  the  year  1907  amounting  to  938  vehicles,  valued  at  $1,255,520. 

It  might  be  supposed  tha  the  importation  of  such  an  amount  of  ominbuses  and  caba 
would  have  spurred  the  American  manufacturers  to  capture  this  business  by  producing 
something  as  good  in  this  country,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
produced  in  the  United  States  either  in  the  way  of  a  cab  chassis  or  an  omnibus  chassis, 
which  is  not  distinctly  inferior  to  a  large  number  of  the  best  chassis  obtainable  in 
Europe,  and  no  company  using  such  vehicles  in  large  numbers  and  having  its  revenue 
limited  by  a  low  rate  of  faro  can  afford  to  use  American-built  chassis,  because  Euro- 
pean chassis  can  be  operated  with  far  greater  reliability,  efficiency,  and  economy. 
For  example,  the  London  General  Omnibus  Co.,  operating  2,400  omnibuses,  has  been 
able,  through  the  perfection  and  refinement  of  its  omnibus  chassis,  to  practically 
eliminate  road  failures,  its  efficiency  of  mileage  performed  without  involuntary  stops 
running  as  high  at  times  as  99.75  per  cent.  Maintenance,  fuel,  and  lubrication  charges 
have  by  the  same  means  been  reduced  to  figures  never  before  aattained. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  does  not  the  American  manufacturer  produce  as  good  a 
chassis  as  the  European?  For  three  reasons,  viz:  (1)  He  has  been  too  busy  producing 
pleasure  cars  to  bother  until  recently  with  the  commercial  side  of  the  business,  on 
which  the  margin  of  profit  is  not  as  large.  (2)  He  is  not  able  or  willing  (or  both)  to 
copy  the  best  European  practice  in  design,  workmanship,  and  material,  and  sufficient 
experience  has  not  been  had  in  this  country  as  yet  to  develop  anything  as  good. 
(3)  He  is  encouraged  in  this  attitude  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  wall  which  prevents  any 
but  the  largest  consumers  from  buying  in  the  foreign  market  and  compels  the  average 
consumer  to  use  what  the  American  manufacturer  deigns  to  supply. 

As  an  example  of  the  predicament  in  which  the  consumer  of  commercial  automobiles 
is  placed,  take  the  situation  which  exists  in  the  matter  of  motor  cabs.  In  1909  and  1910 
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the  New  York  Transportation  Co.  was  in  the  market  for  a  large  number  of  motor  cabs. 
The  choice  between  several  of  the  best  European  cab  chassis  was  close.  The  one  that 
was  selected  cost  $1,650  delivered  in  New  York,  weighed  1,850  pounds,  and  was  the 
equal  in  design,  workmanship,  material,  and  economy  in  operation  of  any  car  produced 
for  any  purpose  at  any  price  at  that  time.  The  only  American  cab  chassis  that  by  the 
most  charitable  opinion  could  be  classed  as  a  possible  competitor  cost  $2,080— ^$430 
more — and  weighed  half  a  ton  more,  while  its  gasoline  consumption  and  tire  cost  were 
prohibitive  of  profit  at  any  reasonable  rate  of  fare.  To-day  (four  years  later)  this  same 
American  chassis  is  being  sold  in  almost  the  same  condition  of  unfitness  to  the  operators 
of  taxicabs,  who,  either  through  ignorance  or  inexperience,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
are  deluded  into  buying  it.  No  wonder  that  taxicab  rates  are  extortionate  in  American 
cities.  The  gasoline  bills  of  some  of  the  taxicabs  operated  in  Washington  would  repre- 
sent a  respectable  proportion  of  the  total  expense  of  running  a  cab  in  London  or  Berlin. 

PARTS   ARE    NOT   COMPETITIVE. 

Relating  especially  to  the  subject  of  automobile  parts,  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  item  in  which  competition  does  not  enter,  because  the  parts  of 
every  automobile  are  distinctive  and  can  not  be  used  in  any  other.  The  cost  of  draw- 
ings, tools,  gigs,  and  other  initial  expenses  necessary  to  produce  them  is  prohibitive 
except  for  production  in  large  quantities,  so  that  no  American  manufacturer  is  likely 
to  undertake  such  work  without  the  promise  of  a  large  market,  which  does  not  exist. 
A  public-service  corporation  carrying  passengers  must  keep  its  equipment  constantly 
in  an  efficient  condition  and  provide  for  every  emergency,  and  this  involves  main- 
taining at  all  times  a  large  stock  of  spare  parts  which  can  only  be  used  on  one  particular 
type  of  car.  Improvements  in  type  and  advances  in  the  art  necessarily  cause  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  these  parts  to  become  obsolete  from  time  to  time,  resulting  in 
a  waste  not  only  of  the  original  cost,  freight,  and  packing  charges,  but  of  the  duty  as 
well.  For  this  reason  the  rate  of  duty  on  this  item  should  be  lower  than  that  on  auto- 
mobile chassis. 

\Yithin  the  past  year  our  operation  has  been  sufficiently  encouraging  to  warrant  a 
considerable  increase  in  our  equipment,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  omnibus  chassis 
available  in  America,  and  we  object  not  only  to  locking  up  45  per  cent  in  duties  alone, 
but  also,  as  the  pioneers  in  the  business  in  which  \ve  are  engaged,  to  paying  a  tax  which 
in  effect  places  a  premium  on  the  indolence  of  the  American  manufacturer.  . 

We  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  thia 
paragraph  will  go  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer;  the  importer  will  gain  by 
increased  sales  and  the  Government  by  increased  imports  and  revenues.  The  5  per 
cent  provided  in  the  Underwood  bill  of  1912  will  not  appreciably  benefit  the  con- 
sumer, and  it  is  too  small  to  act  as  an  inducement  to  the  importer  to  increase  his  im- 
ports ard  so  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

Therefore  we  urge  upon  your  committee  a  revision  of  the  tariff  downward — to  25 
per  cent  on  automobile  chassis  and  to  15  per  cent  on  automobile  parts,  for  in  addition 
to  increasing  the  revenue  competition  will  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

NEW  YORK  TRANSPORTATION  Co., 
R.  W.  MEADE,  President. 
FIFTH  AVENUE  COACH  Co., 
R.  W.  MEADE,  President. 
PARAGRAPH  142. 

Axles,  or  parts  thereof,  axle  bars,  axle  blanks,  or  forgings  for  axles,  whether 
of  iron  or  steel,  without  reference  to  the  stage  or  state  of  manufacture,  not 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section,  valued  at  not  more  than  six  cents 
per  pound,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound:  Provided,  That  when  iron 
or  steel  axles  are  imported  fitted  in  wheels,  or  parts  of  wheels,  of  iron  or 
steel,  they  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  the  wheels  in  which  they  are 
fitted. 

PARAGRAPH    143. 

Blacksmith's  hammers  and  sledges,  track  tools,  wedges,  and  crowbars, 
whether  of  iron  or  steel,  one  and  three-eighths  cents  per  pound. 
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Bolts,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuts,  or  bolt  blanks,  and  finished  hinges 
or  hinge  blanks,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  one  and  one-eighth  cents  per  pound. 

See  American  Hardware  Corporation,  page  1472. 

HINGES. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  STANLEY  WORKS  ON  HINGES. 

Referring  to  section  144  of  the  present  tariff,  "Iron  or  steel  hinges"  and  "Hinge 
blanks,"  on  which  the  duty  is  1J  cents  per  pound,  this  rate  is  illogical  because  of  the 
wide  range  of  sizes  and  weights  of  hinges. 

The  kinds  of  iron  or  steel  hinges  which  follow  American  models  are  known  as  butt 
hinges  or  butts,  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  one-half  inch  (length  of  joint)  to  8  inches, 
and  are  generally  packed  in  paper  cartons. 

Foreign  makers  are  using  machinery  similar  to  American  and  (eliminating  profits) 
the  duty  should  represent  the  difference  in  labor  cost.  The  costs  (as  made  in  this 
country)  show  an  average  of  60  per  cent  material  and  40  per  cent  labor. 

The  foreign  rate  of  wages  for  labor  is  practically  one-half  the  American  rate  and 
therefore  butt  hinges  would  cost  here  $1  compared  with  80  cents  in  foreign  countries. 

It  would  seem  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation  would 
equalize  the  difference  in  labor  costs  and  that  any  lower  rate  than  that  would  transfer 
some  employment  to  foreign  countries  or  require  scaling  down  American  costs. 

Other  kinds  of  iron  or  steel  hinges  are  of  larger  and  heavier  patterns  and  are  used 
mostly  out  of  doors.  These  are  known  in  the  trade  as  strap  and  T  hinges,  screw  and 
strap  hinges,  and  plate  hinges,  and  are  what  were  probably  intended  to  be  covered  by 
the  present  rate  of  1|  cents  per  pound.  These  hinges  have  a  smaller  proportion  of 
labor  cost,  and  15  per  cent  would  probably  equalize  the  labor  element  in  the  cost  here 
and  abroad. 

If  butt  hinges  were  rated  at  30  per  cent  the  first  year  and  25  per  cent  the  second  year 
and  thereafter,  and  strap,  T,  ana  plate  hinges  at  20  per  cent  the  first  year  and  15  per 
cent  the  second  year  and  thereafter,  manufacturers  could  better  prepare  themselves  to 
meet  the  new  conditions. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS. 
GEO.  P.  HART,  Vice  President. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN.,  Januarys,  1913. 

PARAGRAPH    145. 

Card  clothing  not  actually  and  permanently  fitted  to  and  attached  to  carding 
machines  or  to  parts  thereof  at  the  time  of  importation,  when  manufactured 
with  round  iron  or  untempered  round  steel  wire,  twenty  cents  per  square 
foot;  when  manufactured  with  tempered  round  steel  wire,  forty-five  cents  per 
square  foot;  when  manufactured  with  plated  wire  or  other  than  round  iron  or 
steel  wire,  or  with  felt  face,  wool  face,  or  rubber  face  cloth  containing  wool, 
fifty-five  cents  per  square  foot. 

CARD  CLOTHING. 

TESTIMONY  OF   GEORGE    I.  HAMILTON,  REPRESENTING  DAVIS 
&  FURBER  MACHINE  CO .,  AND  OTHERS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  This  is  in  reference  to  paragraph  145,  on  card 
clothing  and  textile  manufacture. 

Referring  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  145,  of  the  customs  tariff  act 
of  August  5,  1909,  which  fixed  a  specific  rate  of  duty  on  card  clothing 
at  20  cents,  45  cents,  and  55  cents  per  square  foot,  we  respectfully 
submit  the  folio  whig  statement  for  your  consideration: 

Over  30  per  cent  of  the  card  clothing  sold  hi  the  United  States  for 
the  last  three  years  has  been  imported,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table. 
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Made  and  sold  in  the  United  States square  feet. .     2, 435,  334 

Value $3, 109,  819 

Imported square  feet. .     1, 050,  283 


Consular  invoice  value $792, 192 

Duty 477,186 

Total  value 1,  269, 378 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Practically  33  per  cent  is  imported. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Practically;  yes.  Card  clothing  is  manufactured 
of  many  different  materials,  which  are  dutiable  under  different  sched- 
ules and  take  different  rates  of  duty;  the  materials  used  are  wire, 
leather,  cotton  cloth,  linen  cloth,  rubber-faced  cloth,  felt-faced  cloth, 
and  many  combinations  of  the  same. 

Wire  is  the  only  metal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing, 
but  in  no  instance  is  wire  the  component  material  of  value. 

We  herewith  submit  a  few  exhibits  of  card  clothing  for  your  inspec- 
tion [presenting  samples  to  the  chairman].  No.  1  is  leather.  That 
is  No.  1  that  you  have  there.  The  cost  of  that  wire  is  16  cents,  and 
the  cost  of  the  foundation  is  20  cents  per  square  foot.  No.  2  is 
cotton- woolen-cotton,  and  the  cost  of  the  wire  is  16  cents  and  of  the 
foundation  27  cents.  No.  3  is  a  felt-faced  cloth.  The  wire  cost  in 
that  is  16  cents  and  the  foundation  cost  is  75  cents. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  foundation  cost  is  75  cents.  What  do  you  mean, 
per  square  foot? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  sir.  Exhibit  No.  1  is  the  highest  priced 
clothing.  Exhibit  No.  2  is  the  cheapest  clothing.  Those  being  the 
facts  in  the  case,  should  card  clothing  be  in  Schedule  C,  as  wire  is 
not  the  component  material  of  chief  value  ?  We  would  suggest  that 
card  clothing  be  placed  in  the  "sundries"  schedule.  Labor,  which 
is  the  chief  item  01  cost  is  more  highly  paid  in  the  United  States  than 
in  foreign  countries.  The  foDowing  tables  show  the  difference  in 
wages  paid  operatives  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing 
in  the  tlnitea  States,  England,  and  Germany.  In  the  United  States 
machine  tenders  receive  $20  to  $27  per  week,  in  England  $10  to  $12 
per  week,  in  Germany  $8  to  $11  per  week.  Grinders  receive  in  the 
United  States  $12  to  $15  per  week,  in  England  from  $6  to  $7  per 
week,  in  Germany  from  $5  to  $6  per  week.  Women  inspectors 
receive  in  the  United  States,  $9  to  $12  per  week,  in  England  $3.50 
to  $4.50  per  week,  and  in  Germany  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  week. 
Foundation  cost  is  from  50  per  cent  to  125  per  cent  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  foreign  countries.  The  cost  of  wire  is  from 
40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  foreign 
countries.  The  capital  invested  and  overhead  charges  are  very 
much  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  foreign  countries.  Foreign 
manufacturers  are  selling  their  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
while  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labor  and 
materials,  can  not  compete  and  must  depend  entirely  on  their  home 
market. 

The  report  to  accompany  H.  R.  18642,  page  46,  paragraph  32,  indi- 
cated that  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  card  clothing  for  the  past  year, 
1910,  was  60.06  per  cent,  and  for  1911  is  57.34  per  cent.  The  Under- 
wood bill  called  for  a  duty  on  card  clothing  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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For  over  30  years  card  clothing  has  paid  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  duty  is  20  cents,  45  cents,  and  55  cents  per 
square  root,  according  to  construction. 

Mr.  HULL.  Is  that  classification  based  on  the  character  of  wire, 
altogether  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes;  it  is  in  Schedule  C. 

Mr.  HULL.  And  still  wire  is  not  a  very  valuable  portion  of  the 
article? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HULL.  Then  do  you  know  the  reason  for  this  classification  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  No;  I  never  could  understand  why  it  was  placed 
there. 

Mr.  HULL.  Did  your  industry  suggest  this  plan  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Well,  the  card  clothing  is  used  on  the  machinery 
that  is  used  in  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  all  the  textile  industries  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes;  those  that  use  the  woolen,  worsted,  and  linen. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  cotton  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Oh,  yes;  all  cotton  has  to  face  over  card  clothing. 

Mr.  HILL.  Will  }Tou  read  these  comparative  values  on  the  wire, 
please,  again? 

Mr,  HAMILTON.  Yes,  sir.  In  No.  1  leather  the  cost  of  the  wire  is 
16  cents  and  the  foundation  90  cents.  On  the  cotton- woolen-cotton 
the  cost  of  the  wire  is  16  cents  and  the  foundation  21  cents,  and  on 
the  felt-faced  cloth  the  cost  of  the  wire  is  16  and  the  foundation  75 
cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  HULL.  As  I  recall,  when  the  committee  reached  this  decision 
it  was  very  apparent  that  wire  was  not  the  article  of  chief  value  at 
all  in  this  product,  and  it  was  thought  that  an  ad  valorem  rate  would 
come  more  nearly  doing  justice  than  the  classification  by  square  foot, 
governed  by  the  wire. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  It  does  not  work  out  that  way,  on  account  of  the 
very  great  different  number  of  kinds  of  clothing  that  we  manufacture. 
We  manufacture  probably  over  a  thousand  different  varieties  of  that. 

Mr.  HILL.  Well,  Mr.  Hamilton,  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  deal  more  fair 
classification  to  throw  it  out  entirely  and  let  it  take  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  base?  Have  you  looked  that  up? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  There  are  so  many  diiferent  bases  that  would  come 
in  there  that  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  go  into  a  schedule  by  itself. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  woolen  basis — 

Mr.  HAMILTON  (interposing).  There  is  rubber  and  cotton 

Mr.  HILL  (interposing).  The  woolen  basis  would  take  40  per  cent, 
the  rubber  35  per  cent,  and  I  do  not  remember  what  the  cotton  would 
be,  but  30  or  35  per  cent.  Even  that  would  be  a  better  rate  than  this 
specific  rate  in  Schedule  C? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes;  very  much. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  on  the  whole  theory  of  the -tariff,  the  article  of  chief 
value  would  fix  the  rate. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  But  the  component  materials  of  value  in  the  goods 
comes  under  different  schedules.  We  have  rubber,  linen,  cotton, 
woolen,  and  leather  for  the  backings  and  these  form  the  component 
parts  of  chief  value. 
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Mr.  HARRISON*.  You  probably  realize  that  in  a  general  revision  of 
the  tariff,  such  as  is  about  to  be  undertaken,  an  article  of  this  nature, 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  products  which  then  selves  are 
to  be  subject  to  such  large  cuts,  would  probably  reduce  the  protec- 
tive tariff  on  that  article  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  That  is  the  foundation,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  it 
does  not  figure  out  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  HILL.  Which  is  the  most,  wool,  leather,  or  cotton  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  presume  there  is  more  cotton-wool-cotton  used 
than  any  other  foundation. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  the  cheapest  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  is  one  that  is  all  wool  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes;  the  felt. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  There  are  big  cuts  proposed  in  the  woolen  and  cot- 
ton schedules,  and  leather,  also,  and  it  is  probable  that  articles  which 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  textiles  will  also  receive  their  due 
cut. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Now,  in  the  leather.  If  you  put  leather  on  the  free 
list,  it  will  amount  to  about  5  cents  a  foot  to  us;  wire,  about — that  is, 
20  per  cent — 1.35  cents;  making  a  total  benefit  of  6.35  cents  to  us, 
while  wo  are  receiving  a  cut  ot  19.2  cents  on  the  leather. 

Mr.  HULL.  How  much  wool  and  cotton  cloth  does  it  take  to  make 
a  square  foot  of  this  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  You  mean  in  size?  I  guess  it  takes  about  a  foot 
and  one-eighth  to  make  a  square  foot.  You  will  notice  in  this  sample 
here  [showing]  it  has  to  be  made  with  this  margin  on  the  side.  Then 
that  has  to  be  trimmed  off,  so  that  it  takes  one  and  one-eighth  of 
that  foundation  to  make  a  square  foot. 

Mr.  HULL.  I  was  getting  at  the  tariff  effect. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Now  we  will  take  the  cotton-wool  cotton,  that  No. 
3  sample  or  exhibit.  I  figure  it  out  that  that  gives  us  a  saving  in  duty 
of  6.4  cents,  and  a  saving  in  wire  of  1.9  cents,  making  a  total  of  8.3 
cents,  and  would  give  us  a  cut  of  29.4  cents. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  this  proposed  bill  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  In  this  proposed  bill,  yes.  There  is  one  other 
thing  in  this  specific  ad  valorem  rate  that  will  work  out  so  that  it  will 
be  hard  for  the  customs  officials  to  know  the  value  of  the  goods.  For 
instance,  the  value  of  the  wir'e  would  vary  with  each  size,  and  there 
is  no  one  there  that  could  give  you  the  counts  in  the  customhouse  or 
settle  the  size  of  the  wire. 

Mr.  HULL.  You  do  not  know  who  induced  the  committee  to  make 
this  classification  four  years  ago,  based  on  the  value  of  the  article? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  No;  I  do  not.  This  has  been  for  30  years  in  this 
same  classification,  Schedule  C,  under  the  steel  schedule.  I  have  not 
gone  back  further  than  that,  but  for  30  years  it  has  been  in  Schedule  C. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  should  think  they  would  have  fared  better  if  the 
article  had  been  found  in  one  of  the  other  schedules. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Of  course  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  testimon 
to  have  it  transferred. 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  No.  We  would  like  to  have  it  transferred,  if  we 
could,  and  we  would  like  to  have  a  rate  put  on  there  that  would  prop- 
erly protect  us.  It  would  be  a  very  severe  thing  for  the  card  cloth- 
ing manufacturer  if  this  rate  proposed  should  go  through. 

Mr.  HULL.  How  many  factories  are  there  hi  this  country  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Nine,  I  believe. 

Mr.  HULL.  Have  they  been  increasing  their  business  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  No,  sir;  it  varies  from  year  to  year  slightly. 

Mr.  HULL.  There  has  been  quite  an  increase,  has  there  not,  in  the 
cotton  industry? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes;  but  this  clothing  used  to  be  made  of  iron 
wire  instead  of  hardened  and  tempered  steel,  and  now,  since  the 
clothing  is  made  of  hardened  and  tempered  steel  wire,  it  lasts  longer 
than  it  did  when  it  was  made  of  iron  wire,  so  that  our  production  has 
decreased  rather  than  increased,  on  account  of  the  longer  life  of  the 
clothing. 

Mr.  HULL.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  export  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  We  could  not. 

Mr.  HULL.  All  you  have  been  able  to  do  so  far  is  to  supply  two- 
thirds  of  the  domestic  demand  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  That  is  because  of  the  rate  of  duty.  The  rate  of 
duty  is  so  much  against  us  that  they  can  almost  alwrays  undersell 
us  slightly. 

Mr.  HULL.  Do  they  produce  a  better  article? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Oh,  no.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
grade  of  clothing,  whether  made  in  this  country,  Germany,  or  Eng- 
land, so  far  as  the  clothing  itself,  the  quality  of  the  goods,  goes.  The 
wire  is  very  much  the  same  in  each  country,  and  we  carry  a  little  wire 
from  foreign  countries  on  hand  so  as  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  foreign 
makes  of  wire.  We  import  some  of  the  backing  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  we  are  up  to  date  on  this  side,  and  we  find  there  is  practically 
no  difference. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  an  article  of  this  nature,  which  is  so  largely 
made,  it  is  probable  that  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  is  added  to  the 
price  in  this  country,  so  that  it  is  a  true  tax  on  the  textile  mills  who 
use  this  card  clothing;  and  in  view  of  perhaps  a  reduction  of  tariff 
on  the  product  of  the  textile  mills,  the  committee  would  probably 
be  induced  to  make  some  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  that. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  But  I  have  never  heard  of  a  manufacturer  or  a 
consumer  or  user  of  card  clothing  asking  for  a  reduction  in  card 
clothing.  Card  clothing  bears  a  very  small  value  in  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  product  that  is  obtained. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  How  much  do  you  suppose  is  used  by  a  mill  on  an 
average,  in  value  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Figuring  on  cotton  cloth,  we  figure  the  value  of 
card  clothing  about  0.0001  cent  to  the  value  of  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  finished  product;  the  cloth? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  One  one-thousandth  of  a  cent  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes.  And  the  value  of  your  saving  in  the  duty, 
of  course,  would  be  a  great  deal  less  than  that? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  How  often  do  they  have  to  renew  that  card 
clothing  ? 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Once  in  10  years.  I  have  seen  some  of  it  run  for 
20  years,  but  it  averages  about  once  in  10  years.  The  cotton  card 
will  produce  about  900  pounds  of  yarn  a  week  from  a  set  of  cards,  and 
that  set  of  cards,  the  clothing,  costs  about  $100. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  would  not  reduce  the  cost 
of  this  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  figured  it  out  one  time 
for  curiosity,  and  I  found  that  a  woman  would  save  about  1  cent  in 
25  years  under  this  reduction. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  a  matter  that  may  have 
been  covered  before  I  came  in.  What  paragraph  of  the  present  laws 
does  card  clothing  having  a  leather  base  come  under? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  It  is  all  in  the  same  paragraph,  No.  145,  of  Sched- 
ule C. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  not  specifically  mentioned  hi  the  paragraph? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  No;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Mr.  PALMER.  No;  it  only  refers  to  felt-face,  wool-face,  or  rubber-face 
cloth  containing  wool. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  And  then  it  says  all  others,  doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  No;  it  says,  "Card  clothing  not  actually  and  per- 
manently fitted  to  and  attached  to  carding  machines,  or  to  parts 
thereof  at  the  time  of  importation,  when  manufactured  with  round 
iron  or  untempered  round  steel  wire,  20  cents  per  square  foot;  when 
manufactured  with  tempered  round  steel  wire,  45  cents  per  square 
foot;  when  manufactured  with  plated  wire  or  other  than  round  iron 
or  steel  wire,  or  with  felt-face,  wool-face,  or  rubber-face  cloth  con- 
taining wool,  55  cents  per  square  foot."  Leather-faced  card  clothing 
comes  under  that  section? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  Under  the  first  paragraph. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  classifications  are  according  to  the  kind  of  wire, 
not  according  to  the  kind  of  facing. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  In  some  cases  me  face  comes  in  there. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  the  highest  classification,  the  face  of  the  cloth  ia 
mentioned,  but  leather-faced  cloth,  or  leather  face,  is  not  mentioned. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  No,  sir;  that  comes  under  the  45-cent  rate. 

Mr.  PALMER.  All  card  clothing,  then,  comes  under  section  145? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  have  the  present 
classification  continued  and  the  present  tariff  continued  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  We  really  need  it.  It 
seems  as  though  I  might  say  we  must  have  it.  Of  course,  if  you  give 
us  a  reduction  in  duties  on  the  raw  materials — the  greatest  reduction 
that  we  can  figure  is  8  cents,  about. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Eight  cents  per  square  foot? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes;  and  some  of  them  only  1.5  cents. 

Mr.  PALMER.  .That  is,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  proposed 
reduction  on  wool,  cotton,  leather,  and  wire? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  benefits  that  you  would  get  from  those  proposed 
reductions  run  from  what  to  what  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  From  1.5  cents  to  8  cents 
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Mr.  PALMER.  On  a  square  foot  of  card  cloth  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  that  you  could,  then,  assuming  that  the  rate 
would  be  written  into  the  law  with  respect  to  wool,  cotton,  leather, 
and  wire,  you  could  stand  that  much  of  a  reduction  in  your  specific 
rate,  and  still  have  the  same  protection  that  you  have  now? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  think  that  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  any  way  of  determining  about  what  ad 
valorem  that  would  be  equivalent  to  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  It  would  be  very  awkward,  because  it  varies  so  on 
different  kinds  of  cloth. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  it  is  difficult  for  you,  you  can  understand,  of 
course,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us.  However,  I  do  not  mind  saying  to 
you  that  while  the  matter  is  now  under  consideration  we  very  much 
prefer,  where  it  is  possible  and  practicable,  to  put  ad  valorem  rates  in 
this  bill,  and  I  am  asking  you  in  good  faith  to  get  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Well,  I  should  judge — it  is  about  60  now — I  should 
judge  it  might  be  55  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  rate  of  55  per  cent  would  be  about  equivalent  to 
your  present  rate,  considering  the  difference  in  the  component  ma- 
terials ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  That  would  be  the  average.  Of  course,  it  would 
vary  a  good  deal,  and  naturally  they  would  run  higher  in  some  cases 
than  others. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Did  you  tell  us  before  I  came  in  what  the  American 
production  of  this  article  is  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  During  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  made  and 
sold  in  the  United  States  2,435,334  square  feet,  and  the  importation 
has  been  1,050,283  square  feet. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Something  over  50  per  cent  of  the  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes;  about  50  per  cent — practically  33  per  cent 
of  the  clothing  used  in  the  country. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  is  that  made  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Abroad  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes;  abroad. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  It  is  made  in  almost  all  foreign  countries  where  the 
textile  industry  is  located,  in  Germany,  England,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  I  understand  there  is  a  factory  in  Russia. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  does  that  come  from  which  enters  our  ports  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Largely  from  England,  and  quite  a  little  from  Ger- 
many, yet  I  can  not  give  you  the  proportion.  . 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  thev  sending  it  very  generally  to  this  country? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  is  it  that  you  are  able  to  get  half  the  trade — 
you  do  get  more  than  half  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Well,  there  are  some  manufacturers  in  this  country 
I  believe,  that  are  patriotic  enough  to  buy  the  American  product. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  people  who  use  card  clothing  wno  have 
been  brought  up  in  Germany  or  England,  and  are  rather  inclined  to 
favor  their  home  product  and  I  think  that  accounts  for  a  great  deal 
of  the  importation. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  think  that  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  it  ? 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  reason  would  apply  without  much  regard  to 
what  we  did  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that.  The  larger  part  of  the 
importations  are  because  they  underbid  us. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  directly  contrary  to  what  you  have  just 
told  me. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  know  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  which  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  It  is  largely  on  account  of  their  being  able  to 
underbid  us.  They  do  underbid  us  in  almost  all  localities,  and  there 
are  some,  I  believe,  who  buy  foreign-made  clothing  and  even  pay 
more  for  it  than  they  would  pay  for  the  home-made  article,  because 
of  these  facts. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  they  can  underbid  you  to  the  extent  of  importing 
half  as  much  as  you  produce,  why  can't  they  underbid  you  as  to  the 
whole  production  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  They  could  do  so. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  could  do  so,  even  under  the  present  duties  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  think  they  could. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  the  only  reason  your  market  is  not  taken  away 
from  you  is  on  account  of  the  patriotism  of  American  textile  manu- 
facturers 1 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes;  that  is  a  good  deal  so.  Of  course,  it  is  much 
more  convenient  to  buy  their  product  here. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  that  a  very  considerable  item  in  controlling  where 
the  trade  goes — convenience  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  this  article  apt  to  break  in  operation  so  that  the 
mill  owner  has  got  to  get  some  very  quickly  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Sometimes.  A  belt  will  come  off,  or  a  piece  of 
material  will  fall  into  a  card  and  break  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Does  the  foreign  article  break  more  easily  than  the 
American  article  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  it.  I  can  not  say 
that  there  is  any  difference. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  all  made  in  the  same  way,  whether  made  in  this 
country  or  abroad  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  made  of  the  same  material,  exactly,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  the  onlv  reason  that  you  want  protection  against 
those  foreigners  is  because  their  labor  cost  is  cheaper? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  figured  out  how  much  cheaper  it  is  per  yard 
or  per  square  foot? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  No;  I  have  not.  I  could  not  give  you  it  that  way. 
I  can  give  you  their  wages  abroad  and  what  they  are  here. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Let  us,  then  do  it  this  way.  What  is  the  cost  price 
of  this  article  in  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  It  varies  from  about  $1  to  $2.50  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Does  it  vary  that  much? 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Why  that  wide  variation? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  On  account  of  the  different  materials  largely  used 
as  backing. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  different  kinds  of  facing  cost  so  much  more  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Speaking  of  the  leather.  Where  we  use  two-ply 
leather  and  three-ply  leather.  That  carries  the  cost  up  very  high; 
three-ply  leather  sells  for  $2.50. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  buy  the  leather? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Just  as  it  subsequently  appears  in  the  card  cloth  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Some  shops  do,  and  some  do  not.  Our  particular 
shop  does  not.  We  buy  leather  in  the  rough  and  finish  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  buy  cotton  and  woolen  cloth  in  the  shape  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  manufactured  article  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  labor  cost  in  your  mill  per  square  foot? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  The  labor  cost  is  50  per  cent  of  me  cost  of  manu- 
facture. 

Mr.  PALMER.  About  half.  Have  you  taken  any  trouble  to  investi- 
gate what  the  labor  cost  is  abroad  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  We  have  tried  to  get  that,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  possibly  get  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then,  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  No. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then,  you  have  no  reason,  based  on  your  own  knowl- 
edge, for  saying  tha-t  the  labor  cost  here  is  much  higher  than  it  is 
abroad  I 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  The  only  evidence  is  that  we  pay  from  $20  to  $27 
a  week. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes;  but  that  is  wages,  and  I  am  speaking  about 
labor  cost;  not  about  wages. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  That  makes  labor  cost. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Wages  make  labor  cost,  but  labor  cost  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  wages,  after  all,  isn't  it?  I  thought  that  had  come 
to  be  axiomatic. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  can  not  see  that  it  is  different.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  all  of  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  a  question  of  the  productivity  of  labor. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  understand  now  wliat  you  mean.  A  man  does 
about  the  same  quantity  of  work  on  this  side  as  he  does  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  PALMER.  He  does  it  largely  by  machinery. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  It  is  all  done  by  machinery. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  the  same  machinery  here  that  they  have 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  it  American  machinery? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  It  is  the  same  style  of  machinery.  The  machines 
that  we  use  in  this  country  are  largely  American  made,  although  we 
have  some  foreign-made  machinery,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  their 
output. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Is  it  patented  machinery  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  No. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Who  makes  the  machinery  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  In  our  particular  shop,  we  build  machines  our- 
selves. In  other  shops,  some  of  it  has  been  gotten  abroad,  and  then 
they  have  copied  it  and  built  them  themselves,  and  there  is  part  of 
the  machinery  that  has  been  built  by  the  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  foreign  and  American  machines  are  practically 
the  same  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes;  so  that  a  machine  tender  can  go  from  one 
country  to  another  and  handle  the  machines  very  readily. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Isn't  it  true  in  your  trade,  as  it  is  in  a  good  many 
others,  that  the  machine  tender  is  accustomed  to  the  foreign  ways  of 
running  machines,  and  when  he  gets  over  here  alongside  a  machine 
he  will  get  a  good  deal  more  work  out  of  his  machine  after  a  little 
while? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  The  machine  is  run  at  a  certain  speed  and  stays 
there,  no  matter  who  runs  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  have  had  manufacturers  tell  me  that  the  first 
order  given  to  these  foreign  workmen  when  they  come  over  here  and 
are  put  alongside  an  American  machine  is  to  "speed  her  up."  They 
do  not  know  how  to  run  a  machine  fast  in  those  foreign  mills. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  They  run  machines  as  fast  in  foreign  mills  as  they 
do  here. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  been  in  those  foreign  mills  making  this 
card  clothing  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Only  in  Canada.  I  have  never  crossed  the  water. 
We  have  many  men  working  for  us  who  have  come  from  Germany 
and  England  both. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  they  sav  the  foreign  workman  gets  as  large  results 
from  his  labor  as  the  American  workman  in  your  line  of  trade  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes.  It  is  practically  the  same  and  can  not  vary 
very  much. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  you  said  your  total  cost  of  production  ran  from 
how  much  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  From  about  $1  to  $2.50. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  the  average  value  of  the  imported  article  seems 
to  be  about  80  cents  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  on  the  other  side,  you  know. 

Mr.  PALMER.  On  the  other  side.  Well,  now,  the  duty  added  to  it, 
60  per  cent,  gives  you  a  very  considerable  margin  of  protection  on 
those  grades  of  card  cloth  which  you  produce. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Well,  the  average  profit  per  square  foot  to  the 
American  maker  is  anywhere  from  1  cent  to  12  or  15  cents. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  the  price  you  say  on  the  other  side  is  80  cents? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes;  that  is  the  average  price. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Which  kind  comes  in,  the  high  or  the  low  priced  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  All  kinds. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  prepared  a  paragraph  that  would  cover 
your  ideas  on  this  thing  ? 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  No. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  want  no  changes  in  the  classification.  You  want 
to  change  places  in  the  bill.  Do  you  want  some  new  schedule  in 
the  sundry  section  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FORDNET.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the 
cost  of  labor  here  and  with  your  neighbors  across  the  water.  What 
is  your  understanding  as  to  the  difference  between  the  price  you  pay 
for  your  labor  and  the  price  paid  for  the  same  class  of  labor  in  the 
mills  of  Europe  that  compete  with  you  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  If  I  understand  your  question,  our  labor  gets 
about  100  per  cent — a  little  better  than  100  per  cent — more  in  the 
United  States  than  they  do  in  England,  and  about  125  per  cent  more 
in  the  United  States  th"an  they  do  in  Germany. 

Mr.  FORDNET.  That  difference  in  labor — labor  being  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost — that  difference  hi  labor  is  what  you  are  asking  protection 
for,  is  it  ?  That  is  what  you  need  protection  on  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  We  need  protection  for  that,  and  of  course  we  need 
protection  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  on  the  backings, 
besides  the  raw  materials.  Our  raw  materials  are  the  very  highly 
finished  product  of  other  manufacturers. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Your  real  protection  needed  is  the  difference  -in 
your  labor  cost  and  their  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Your  machinery  is  practically  the  same  thing;  it 
turns  out  the  same  amount,  and  their  workmen  are  just  as  efficient 
as  your  workmen  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Now,  before  I  leave  this  testimony  I  would  like 
to  refer,  if  I  could,  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Homans,  who  testified  for 
Richards,  Atkinson  &  Hazard.  That  is  page  1241  of  this  hearing 
No.  6.  It  refers  to  paragraph  199.  He  states  that  we  have  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem  as  protection  on  the  textile  machinery  on  this  matter, 
and  that  the  setting  up  and  taking  down,  greasing  and  boxing,  and 
then  the  cleaning  and  setting  up  again  in  this  country  gives  us  a  pro- 
tection of  20  per  cent  more  on  textile  machinery.  I  want  to  say  that 
that  is  a  great  mistake,  because  we  have  to  do  exactly  those  same 
things  in  this  country.  We  set  up  our  machines  and  take  them  down 
and  grease  them  and  prepare  them  for  shipment.  When  they  go  to 
the  mill  they  are  assembled  and  set  up,  and  the  cost  of  our  labor  in 
doing  that  is  greatly  more  than  the  cost  of  labor  abroad,  and  I  know 
that  the  extra  cost  of  labor  will  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation; so  that,  if  anything,  we  do  not  receive  45  per  cent  protection. 

Mr.  HELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  isn't  your  transportation  to  the  New 
York  market  more  than  from  Germany  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  know  it  is  in  some  cases  hi  New  England.  It  is  more 
than  the  ocean  transportation. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Before  you  leave,  I  want  to  refresh  my  mind  on  one 
thing.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
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here  and  abroad  was  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  to  workmen.  Is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  card 
clothing  here  and  abroad  is  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
to  workingmen  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  then  you  stated  that  labor  was  about  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  the  finished  article. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  No;  one-half  of  our  manufacturing  cost. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  One-half  of  your  manufacturing  cost;  and  you  said 
that  foreign  labor  cost  one-hall  as  much  as  American  labor  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Then,  why  wouldn't  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  be 
sufficient  to  put  you  in  the  same  position  as  the  foreigner  is,  so  far  as 
labor  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Because  the  labor  that  goes  into  the  backings  is  50 
per  cent  over  on  the  other  side,  just  as  it  is  on  the  manufacture  of  the 
goods. 

Air.  HARRISON.  This  bill  provides  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
your  card  clothing.  Does  that  more  than  represent  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  No;  the  cost  of  that  cotton-wool  cotton  on  this  side 
is  27  cents  per  square  foot.  The  cost  of  the  same  backing  on  the  other 
side  is  12  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  We  are  talking  about  the  cost  of  production  now, 
not  the  market  price. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  That  enters  into  it. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  But  that  does  not  necessarily  determine  it.  In 
other  words,  the  American  manufacturer,  if  he  were  obliged  by  keenest 
competition  to  do  so,  might  manufacture  more  economically  than  he 
does.  The  market  price  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  cost  of 
production. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  No;  perhaps  not. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  stated  that  your  cost  of  production  was  higher 
than  the  foreign  cost  of  production  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
rates  of  labor.  Then  you  went  on  to  say  that  that  difference  is  one- 
half  and  that  labor  makes  one-half  of  the  total  manufacturing  cost. 
Therefore  why  would  not  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  represent  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad,  whereas  this  bill  provides 
30  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  We  need  25  per  cent  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
in  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing.  Then  we  need  40  per  cent  on 
the  backings,  on  the  materials  used. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Your  argument,  however,  has  chiefly  directed 
to  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  to  laborers  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  you  have  already  admitted  that  the  proposed 
reduction  in  other  bills  by  this  committee  would  somewhat  reduce 
the  cost  of  manufacture  of  your  basic  materials.  So  I  should  say 
that  the  committee  had  arrived  at  a  very  fair  rate  in  selecting  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  It  will  not  protect  us.  Now  you  have  proposed 
to  cut  that  rate  to  30  per  cent,  which  would  mean  that  you  propose 
to  import  twice  as  much  as  you  do  now  to  give  you  the  same  amount 
of  revenue.  Now,  that  is  a  very  vital  proposition  with  us,  and  puts 
us  in  the  place  where  half  of  our  labor  will  be  out  of  work  and  half 
of  our  capital  will  not  be  used. 

Mr.  HILL.  Didn't  you  make  a  mistake  when  you  said  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  was  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor? 
Don't  you  also  have  to  figure,  in  addition  to  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor,  the  duties  on  the  materials  which  foreigners  do  not 
have  to  pay?  Take,  for  instance,  a  SI  article  at  the  American 
value,  or  a  foreign  value  in  this  case  of  50  cents.  You  say  your 
labor  is  50  per  cent;  that  is,  50  cents  on  a  SI  article.  But  your 
labor  here  is  twice  as  much  as  it  is  on  the  other  side,  which  would 
make  the  duty  necessary  to  equal  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  25 
cents.  Now,  the  duty  being  laid  on  the  foreign  product  and  not  on 
the  domestic  product,  you  have  got  25  cents  to  compensate  for, 
which  would  require  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  the  for- 
eign article,  to  cover  the  difference  hi  cost  of  labor  alone. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  trouble  about  it  is  that  many  persons  are  apt  to 
figure  the  percentage  on  the  American  cost  instead  of  figuring  on  the 
foreign  cost. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  But  you  are  assuming  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
article  is  the  cost  of  labor,  whereas  the  witness  has  testified  that  50 
per  cent  represents  the  cost  of  the  finished  article. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  But  the  difference  in  the  market  price  of  the  arti- 
cle is  not  50  per  cent  of  the  labor  alone. 

Mr.  HILL.  Exactly.  You  have  got  the  foreign  valuation  of  50 
cents,  and  you  have  got  to  apply  your  ad  valorem  duty  to  that. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  foreign  valuation  is  80  cents — 

Mr.  HILL  (interposing).  No;  I  am  talking  about  an  article  that 
costs  $1  here,  and  the  labor  is  one-half  of  it,  which  would  be  50 
cents,  and  the  difference  in  labor  cost  25  cents.  To  cover  that  dif- 
ference the  duty  must  be  50  per  cent  on  the  foreign  value  of  the 
article. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Did  the  gentleman  not  say  that  his  labor  cost  was 
50  per  cent,  and  that  his  raw  material  is  the  finished  product  of  his 
neighbor  ?  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes;  I  made  that  statement.  It  will  figure  out 
that  way,  no  matter  how  you  call  it,  that  the  cost  of  labor  could  be 
protected  by  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square  foot  and  the  materials 
about  40  per  cent  on  top  of  that. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Twenty-five  cents  would  be  about  33  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  cost,  which  is  about  80  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  That  is  the  way  it  figures  out. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Are  there  any  further  questions  by  any  members 
of  the  committee  I  We  thank  you  for  your  patience,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  also  filed  the  following  brief: 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  Referring  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  145,  of  the  customs  tariff  act  of 
August  5,  1909,  which  fixes  a  specific  rate  of  duty  on  card  clothing  at  20,  45,  and 
55  cents  per  square  foot,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  statements  for  your 
consideration: 

Over  30  per  cent  of  the  card  clothing  sold  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  imported,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Square  feet. 

Made  and  sold  in  the  United  States 2, 435,  334 

Imported 1, 050, 283 

Card  clothing  is  manufactured  of  many  different  materials,  which  are  dutiable 
under  different  schedules  and  take  different  rates  of  duty.  The  materials  used  are 
wire,  leather,  cotton  cloth,  woolen  cloth,  linen  cloth,  rubber-faced  cloth,  felt-faced 
cloth,  and  many  combinations  of  the  same. 

Wire  is  the  only  metal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing,  and  in  no  instance 
is  the  wire  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 

We  herewith  submit  a  few  samples  of  card  clothing  for  your  inspection: 


• 

Cost  of  wire 
per  square 
foot. 

Founda- 
tion per 
square  foot. 

No.  1,  leather      .                           

Cents. 
16 

Cents. 
90 

No.  2,  cotton-woolen-cotton  

16 

27 

No.  3,  felt-faced  cloth  

16 

75 

Sample  No.  1  is  the  highest-priced  clothing;  sample  No.  2  is  the  cheapest  cloth- 
ing. These  being  the  facts  in  the  case,  should  card  clothing  be  in  Schedule  C,  as 
wire  is  not  the  component  material  of  chief  value?  We  would  suggest  that  card 
clothing  be  placed  in  the  sundries  schedule. 

Labor,  which  is  the  chief  item  of  cost,  is  more  highly  paid  in  the  United  States 
than  in  foreign  countries.  The  following  table  shows  the  difference  in  wages  paid 
the  operatives  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing  in  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Germany  per  week: 


Machine 
tenders. 

Grinders. 

Women 
inspectors. 

United  States  

520-J27 

$12-$15 

19.  00-112.  00 

England  

10-  12 

6-    7 

3.50-    4.50 

r?(«rm!\ny  .  .  .  .  ,  .,           ,  ,  

8-  11 

6-    6 

2.  50-    3.  50 

Foundations  cost  from  50  to  125  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  foreign 
countries. 

Cost  of  wire  from  40  to  50  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  foreign 
countries. 

Capital  invested  and  overhead  charges  are  very  much  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  foreign  countries. 

The  report  to  accompany  H.  R.  18642,  page  46,  paragraph  22,  indicated  that  the 
ad  valorem  duty  on  card  clothing  for  the  year  1910  was  60.06  per  cent,  and  for  1911 
57.34  per  cent. 

The  Underwood  bill  called  for  a  duty  on  card  clothing  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
For  over  30  years  card  clothing  has  paid  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  duty  is  20  cents,  45  cents,  and  55  cents  per  square  foot,  according  to  construction. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  clothing  imported  pays  the  45  cents  per  square  foot  rate. 
'  The  gross  price  in  England  for  1  square  foot  of  cotton-woolen-cotton  card  cloth- 
ing set  with  No.  32  hardened  and  tempered  steel  wire  is  87  cents  per  square  foot. 
This  price  is  subject  to  a  discount  of  40  per  cent  to  machine  builders.  This  makes  a  net 
price  of  52.2  cents  per  square  foot.  At  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  duty  would  be 
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15.66  cents  per  square  foot,  a  reduction  of  29.34  cents  per  square  foot  on  the  present 
rate  of  duty. 

In  case  the  provision  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bills  in  regard  to  card  clothing  becomes 
law  the  only  benefit  the  card-clothing  manufacturers  could  possibly  derive  would  be  a 
reduction  of  duty  of  approximately  2.1  cents  per  square  foot  on  wire  and  2.6  cents 
per  square  foot  on  foundations,  while  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  finished  arti- 
cle would  be  29.34  cents  per  square  foot  on  the  average  card  clothing  imported — a 
reduction  largely  in  excess  of  any  profits  per  square  foot  made  in  this  country  by  any 
manufacturer  in  this  industry. 

Why  decrease  the  duty  and  thus  double  the  importation  without  increasing  the 
revenue,  and  by  so  doing  throw  out  of  employment  one-half  the  labor  and  at  least  one- 
half  the  capital  now  used  in  the  industry?  This  certainly  would  be  a  great  injustice 
to  the  workman  and  the  manufacturer  and  would  ultimately  destroy  this  industry  in 
this  country. 

The  cost  of  card  clothing  necessary  to  produce  1  yard  of  any  kind  of  cloth  is  well-nigh 
infinitesimal  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  mill,  so  small  that  it  would  not  affect  lie 
price  of  cloth  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Card  clothing  has  paid  a  specific  rate  of 
duty  for  over  30  years,  which  has  eliminated  undervaluation. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  present  specific  rate  of  duty  on  card  clothing  be  retained, 
as  the  manufacturer  needs  this  amount  of  protection,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  insure 
the  collection  of  the  amount  of  duty  to  which  the  Government  may  be  entitled  under 
the  law  upon  this  article. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

DAVIS  &  FTTBBER  MACHINE  Co., 

North  Andover,  Mass. 
AMERICAN  CARD  CLOTHING  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HOWARD  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  Co., 

Worcester,  Maes. 
BENJ.  BOOTH  &  Co.  (LTD.), 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ASHWORTH  BROS.  (INC.),  Fall  River,  Mass. 
CHARLOTTE  MANUFACTURING  Co., 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

PARAGRAPH  146. 

Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

CAST-IRON  PIPE. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  UPON  CAST-IBON  PIPE. 

When  considering  the  reductions  to  be  made  upon  the  various  items  of  the  iron 
schedule,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  the  manufacture  of  castings,  each  piece 
of  casting  is  made  directly  by  labor  instead  of  as  in  steel,  where  the  product  is  simply 
turned  out  by  machinery  as  fast  as  the  rolls  can  run. 

The  tariff  upon  foundry  products  must,  therefore,  be  considered  on  a  different  plane 
than  that  for  rolled  material. 

When  the  statistical  department  of  the  Government  was  considering  the  rates  for 
incorporation  into  House  bill  18642,  January  24,  1912,  they  reported  upon  cast-iron 
pipe,  taking  as  a  basis  the  importations  of  pipe  2  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  about 
70  pounds  per  length. 

The  percentage  which  the  duty  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  ($5  per  net  ton)  bore  to 
the  value  of  these  castings,  they  reported  finding  that  the  percentage  was  approxi- 
mately 18  per  cent.  This  percentage  was  reduced  in  bill  No.  18642  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  10  per  cent. 

It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  to  those  having  even  a  brief  knowledge  of  cast-iron 

Eipe  business  that  the  diameters  of  pipe  run  from  2  inches,  weighing  70  pounds  per 
jngth,  up  to  72  inches,  weighing  over  23,000  pounds  per  length. 
The  average  of  all  sizes  and  tonnages  would  approximate  10-inch  pipe  weighing  800 
pounds  per  length.    This  average  diameter  of  pipe  would  be  worth  about  $20  per  net 
ton,  while  2-inch  pipe  is  worth  about  $30  per  net  ton. 
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The  statistical  department,  therefore,  in  reaching  an  appropriate  ad  valorem  between 
the  value  of  the  pipe  and  the  duties  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  should  have  reported 
28  per  cent  instead  of  18  per  cent. 

Reducing  this  percentage  (28  per  cent)  by  8  per  cent — which  is  the  same  amount  by 
which  the  18  per  cent  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent — the  resulting  duty  would  be  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

We  would  therefore  aek  that  the  duty  on  cast-iron  pipe  in  the  proposed  neu7  bill, 
if  placed  upon  ad  valorem  basis,  be  made  20  per  cent.  If  placed  upon  a  specific 
basis,  that  $4  per  net  ton  be  the  rate  inserted. 

The  duty  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  is  $5  per  net  ton.  The  duty  in  the  McKinley 
bill  is  $8  per  net  ton. 

The  request  above  for  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  $4  per  net  ton  would  seem  to  be  most 
reasonable. 

We  trust  the  same  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

A  duty  of  $4  will  permit  of  increased  importations. 

PARAGRAPH  147. 

Cast-iron  andirons,  plates,  stove  plates,  sadirons,  tailor's  irons,  hatter's 
irons,  and  castings  and  vessels  wholly  of  cast  iron,  eight-tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound.  All  castings  of  iron  or  cast-iron  plates  which  have  been  chiseled, 
drilled,  machined,  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  by  processes  or  opera- 
tions subsequent  to  the  casting  process  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  shall 
pay  two-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  rate  imposed  upon  the 
castings  of  iron  and  cast-iron  plates  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

PARAGRAPH  148. 

Castings  of  malleable  iron  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  seven^ 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

CASTINGS. 

BRIEF  ON  CASTINGS  OF  IKON,  BY  ROBERT  F.  HERRICK,  REP- 
RESENTING A  COMMITTEE  OF  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

BOSTON,  December  14,  1912. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  a  situation  of  great 
importance,  both  to  the  United  States  Government  and  to  domestic  machinery  manu- 
facturers, arising  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  importers  to  bring  in  machinery  and 
completed  parts  thereof  as  castings  of  iron. 

The  United  States  Government  is  interested  from  a  revenue  standpoint,  for,  should 
the  importers  be  successful  in  their  efforts,  it  will  mean  a  loss  to  the  United  States  of 
several  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  customs  receipts.  The  Treasury  Department, 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  has 
made  a  report  thereon,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed. 

The  matter  in  question  is  also  of  importance  to  all  American  manufacturers  of 
machinery,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  textile- 
machinery,  as  most  of  the  imports  of  machinery  into  this  country  to-day  consist  of, 
textile  machinery. 

This  memorandum  is  filed  by  me  on  behalf  of  a  committee  representing  the  textile? 
machinery  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

ATTEMPT  TO   IMPORT  FINISHED   MACHINE   PARTS   AS   CASTINGS   OP  IRON. 

Importers  are  to-day  attemp  >g  to  bring  in  completed  foreign-built  mswnihery 
under  a  classification  as  castings  of  iron,  at  a  rate  of  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  iwhich  is 
equivalent  to  from  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem)  instead  of  at  45  pear  cent,  the 
rate  laid  down  for  manufactures  of  metal.  The  importers  contend  that  certain  words 
in  the  castings  paragraph  of  the  metals  schedule  which  appear  for  the  firsfc  time  in  the 
Payne  tariff  bill,  and  the  meaning  of  which  words  in  this  connection  is  now  being 
contested  in  the  courts,  permit  the  importation  as  castings  of  all  machinery  parts 
composed  of  cast  iron,  unless  the  parts  imported  together  constitute  complete  machines. 
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We  ask  that  in  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  metal  schedule  of  the  tariff  the  cast- 
ings paragraph  be  amended  so  that  the  efforts  of  the  importers  to  bring  in  completed 
machinery  as  castings  of  iron  shall  be  defeated. 

HISTORY   OF   DUTY   ON   CASTINGS   OF   IRON. 

In  the  Dingley  bill  the  castings  paragraph  included  only  rough  castings  and  fixed 
a  rate  of  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  which  was  equivalent  to  from  5  per  cent  to 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  All  castings  of  iron  on  which  work  had  been  done  subsequent 
to  the  casting  process  were  classified  as  manufactures  of  metal  and  held  dutiable  at 
the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  the  castings  paragraph  being  as  follows: 

Dingley  bill  (tariff  of  1897),  schedule  C: 

"148.  Cast-iron  vessels,  plates,  stove-plates,  and-irons,  sad-irons,  tailors'  irons, 
hatters'  irons,  and  castings  of  iron,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  eight-tenths 
of  one  cent  per  pound." 

In  the  Payne  tariff  the  castings  paragraph  was  amended  so  as  to  include  castings  on 
which  work  had  been  done  subsequent  to  the  casting  process,  the  rate  on  rough  cast- 
ings remaining  at  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  and  the  rate  on  advanced  castings 
being  fixed  at  1  cent  a  pound,  the  paragraph  in  the  Payne  tariff  being  as  follows: 

Payne  bill  (tariff  of  1909),  Schedule  C: 

"147.  Cast-iron  andirons,  plates,  stove  plates,  sadirons,  tailor's  irons,  hatter's  irons, 
and  castings,  and  vessels  wholly  of  cast  iron,  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  All 
castings  of  iron  or  cast-iron  plates  which  have  been  chiseled,  drilled,  machined,  or 
otherwise  advanced  in  condition  by  processes  or  operations  subsequent  to  the  casting 
process,  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  shall  pay  two-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound 
more  than  the  rate  imposed  upon  the  castings  of  iron  and  cast-iron  plates  hereinbefore 
provided  for." 

EFFECT   OF  THIS   AMENDMENT. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  in  the  Payne  bill  was  clearly  to  let  in  partly  finished 
castings  at  1  cent  a  pound.  These  castings  had  previously  been  assessed  as  manu- 
factures of  metal  at  45  per  cent.  The  importers,  however,  contend  that  this  amend- 
ment goes  further  and  includes  all  castings  of  iron  in  whatever  condition,  even  though 
wholly  finished,  if  they  are  not  complete  and  usable  in  themselves;  that  is  to  say,  if 
not  complete  machines.  Accordingly,  since  the  passage  of  the  Payne  tariff  bill 
importers  of  machinery,  and  particularly  importers  of  textile  machinery,  have  entered 
as  "castings  of  iron  advanced  in  condition  but  not  made,  up  into  articles,"  at  the 
rate  of  1  cent  a  pound,  both  repair  parts  of  machines  and  parts  of  machines  finished 
and  ready  to  be  assembled  with  other  parts  into  the  complete  machine. 
The  Treasury  Department  report  states  the  situation  as  follows: 
"It  is  true  that  several  importers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  provision  of  the 
Payne  law  to  import  parts  of  machinery  in  the  'knockdown'  and  by  separate  vessels, 
claiming  the  1  cent  per  pound  rate.  This  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  litigation 
which  is  still  pending." 

WHOLLY   A   QUESTION    OF   MEANING   OF   WORD  "ARTICLES." 

The  right  of  the  importers  to  enter  machine  parts  as  castings  of  iron  depends  solely 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  "articles."  If,  as  the  importers  contend,  the  word 
"articles"  in  this  paragraph  means  only  complete  machines,  then  parts  of  machinery 
although  wholly  finished  and  ready  to  be  assembled  with  other  parts  into  the  com- 
plete machine,  are  castings  of  iron  advanced  in  process  and  not  excluded  from  the 
castings  paragraph.  The  result  of  such  an  interpretation  of  the  amendment  in  the 
Payne  bill  is  that  a  machine  assembled  will  pay  the  45  per  cent  rate,  but  if  the  parts 
are  imported  by  different  steamers  it  need  only  pay  1  cent  a  pound  (from  5  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent). 

A  further  and  rather  striking  result  is  that  the  finished  parts,  costing  in  most  cases 
very  many  times  as  much  as  the  castings,  will  actually  pay  less  duty  than  the  rough 
castings  from  which  they  are  made,  as  the  loss  in  weight  in  the  process  of  machining 
and  finishing  more  than  offsets  the  extra  two- tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

It  is  probably  true  that  if  all  the  parts  of  a  machine  are  imported  by  the  same 
steamer  these  parts  are  constructively  a  machine,  although  not  assembled  or  set  up. 
It  is  a  simple  matter,  however,  to  import  the  parts  by  different  steamers.  In  fact, 
this  is  quite  commonly  done  to-day,  and  with  the  incentive  thus  offered  the  practice 
would  be  universal. 
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ARE   FINISHED   PARTS   OF   MACHINES   ARTICLES? 

,  The  Government,  however,  continues  to  classify  these  finished  parts  as  manufac- 
tures of  metal  at  the  45  per  cent  rate  of  duty,  contending  that  finished  parts  of  machines 
when  all  the  work  on  them  has  been  done  and  they  have  only  to  be  assembled  to 
constitute  the  complete  machine,  are  articles,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the  cast- 
ings paragraph  as  "made  up  into  articles."  In  other  words,  the  contention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  that  the  amendment  to  the  castings  paragraph  added  by  the  Payne  bill 
was  intended  to  cover,  and  does  cover,  only  partly  finished  castings  at  a  rate  of  duty 
slightly  greater  than  the  rate  on  rough  castings  in  order  to  cover  the  additional  labor, 
and  was  not  intended  to  and  does  not  cover  repair  parts  and  completely  finished 
parts  of  machines  ready  to  be  assembled,  nor  does  it  remove  such  parts  from  the 
classification  as  manufactures  of  metal  at  a  45  per  cent  rate  of  duty  to  a  classification 
as  castings  advanced  in  process  at  a  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound,  equivalent  to  only  5  per 
cent  or  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  thereby  establishing  a  45  per  cent  rate  for  a  machine 
and  a  10  per  cent  rate  for  its  separate  parts. 

GENERAL  APPRAISERS   SUSTAIN  CONTENTION   OF  IMPORTERS. 

The  importers  have  protested  against  the  Government  classification,  and  a  large 
number  of  these  protests,  involving  hundreds  of  parts  of  machines,  have  recently 
been  decided  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  The  decision  of  the  board  vir- 
tually affirms  the  position  of  the  importers,  that  all  single  parts  of  machines,  con- 
sisting of  castings,  even  though  machined,  finished,  and  pain  ted,,  should  be  classi- 
fied as  castings  of  iron  at  1  cent  a  pound.  The  Government  has  appealed  these  cases, 
but  no  protests  have  as  yet  reached  the  Customs  Court,  and  a  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  there  can  be  any  decision  of  that  court  definitely  determining  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words. 

The  importers  have  admitted,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  protests  already  filed, 
that,  if  their  contention  is  successful,  the  result  will  be  that  practically  all  textile 
machinery  will  come  in  as  castings  at  the  1  cent  a  pound  rate  (5  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent)  instead  of  at  45  per  cent. 

SAME  AMBIGUOUS  WORDS  USED  IN  BILL  TO  AMEND  METALS  SCHEDULE  PASSED  BY  LAST 

CONGRESS. 

In  House  bill  18642,  to  amend  the  metal  schedule,  passed  by  the  last  Congress  and 
vetoed  by  the  President,  the  rate  of  duty  on  all  castings  was  changed  to  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  but  the  same  words  "but  not  made  up  into  articles"  were  retained. 
The  castings  paragraph  was  as  follows: 

"23.  Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description,  cast-iron  andirons,  plates,  stove  plates, 
sadirons,  tailor's  irons,  hatter's  irons,  and  castings  and  vessels  wholly  of  cast  iron, 
including  all  castings  of  iron  or  cast-iron  plates  which  have  been  chiseled,  drilled, 
machined,  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  by  processes  or  operations  subse- 
quent to  the  casting  process  but  not  made  up  into  articles;  castings  of  malleable 
iron  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  act  cited  for 
amendment;  cast  hollow  ware,  coated,  glazed,  or  tinned,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  rate  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  metal,  including  textile  machinery,  was  reduced 
by  paragraph  66  of  this  bill  from  45  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  The  practical  result  of 
this  wording  of  the  castings  paragraph,  however,  should  the  importers  be  successful 
in  their  contention  in  the  courts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "articles,"  would 
be  to  give  to  textile  machinery  a  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

CONTENTION   OF  IMPORTERS   NOT  CONTEMPLATED   BY  FRAMERS   OF   BILL. 

Such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Payne  tariff  nor  of  the  framers 
of  House  bill  18642.  The  words  "but  not  made  up  into  articles"  were  intended 
to  exclude  complete  machines  from  the  castings  paragraph  and  likewise  finished  and 
repair  parts  of  machines.  Textile  machinery  is  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  in  the  Payne 
bill,  and  25  per  cent  was  fixed  by  House  bill  18642.  It  was  not  intended  that  an 
importer  should  be  allowed,  by  taking  apart  a  machine,  to  bring  it  in  at  10  per  cent 
instead  of  45  per  cent  or  25  per  cent. 

The  intention  of  the  framers  of  House  bill  18642  was  clearly  shown  by  the  estimate 
of  imports  in  the  report  accompanying  the  bill.  The  imports  of  textile  machinery 
alone  average  over  $6,000,000.  These  are  classified  in  the  report  under  paragraph  66, 
and  included  in  the  item  of  "Machines  and  machinery."  The  report  stated  that  the 
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imports  of  castings  in  1911  were  $66,361.  It  was  estimated  by  the  committee  that  the 
imports  of  castings  would  increase  to  $100,000  under  House  bill  18642.  Had  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  include  machine  parta  as  castings,  in  accordance  with  the  conten- 
tion of  the  importers,  the  estimate  of  imports  of  castings  under  House  bill  18642  would 
have  included  substantially  all  of  the  $6,000,000  of  textile  machinery.  At  least 
$6,000,000  would  therefore  have  probably  been  the  figure  used  by  the  committee  rather 
than  $100,000,  had  its  intention  been  to  include  parts  of  machines  as  castings. 

It  is  manifest  that  House  bill  18642  was  drafted  without  full  knowledge  as  to  the 
pending  litigation  with  reference  to  the  words  "but  not  made  up  into  articles,"  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  amend  this  section  so  that  repair  and  finished  machine  parts 
would  clearly  be  excluded  therefrom,  though  it  was  obviously  not  intended  by  the 
committee  that  such  machine  parts  should  be  included  as  castings. 

WOULD   MEAN  AN   ANNUAL  LOSS  IN   REVENUE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  MILLIONS  OF 

DOLLARS. 

Should  the  importers  be  successful  in  their  contention,  it  would  mean  a  loss  in 
revenue  to  the  United  States  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  annually.  As  before 
stated,  the  imports  of  textile  machinery  alone  average  annually  about  $6,000,000 
invoice  value.  All  of  t.hia  machinery  pays  duty  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
amounting  in  a  year  to  over  $2,700,000.  If  the  greater  part  of  this  machinery  should 
be  brought  in  as  castings,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  importers  maintain  their  conten- 
tion and  the  castings  section  is  not  amended,  the  total  duty  on  this  machinery  would 
probably  not  amount  to  $600,000  a  year. 

ENDLESS  LITIGATION   HAS  RESULTED. 

Since  the  tariff  of  1909  was  adopted,  hundreds  of  cases  have  arisen  involving  the 
meaning  of  these  words.  The  greater  number  of  these  cases  are  still  pending,  anq  new 
cases  are  arising  every  day.  No  final  determination  of  the  meaning  of  these  words  as 
applied  to  innumerable  kinds  of  castings  now  imported  is  possible  for  a  long  period  of 
time  and  without  further  extended  litigation.  The  only  way  to  permanently  dispose 
of  this  litigation  is  to  amend  the  section. 

MATTER  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  TO  AMERICAN   MANUFACTURERS. 

The  importance  of  some  proper  amendment  to  this  paragraph  in  order  to  clearly 
cover  the  point  in  question  and  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  importers  to  bring  in  com- 
pleted machinery  as  castings  at  a  10  per  cent  rate  can  not  be  exaggerated.  Should 
the  importers  be  successful  in  their  contention  that  parts  of  machines  are  still  castings 
advanced  in  process,  though  completely  finished  in  themselves,  it  would  absolutely 
mean  giving  to  textile  machinery  a  duty  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  Foreign  machinery 
is  to-day  to  a  large  extent  boxed  for  shipment  in  separate  parts  and  on  different  steam- 
ers, and  it  would  be  perfectly  simple  for  the  importers  to  have  all  foreign  machinery  so 
shipped.  The  importers  themselves  admit  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  a  decision 
in  their  favor.  Such  a  change  in  the  classification  would  inevitably  and  directly 
result  in  the  entire  extinction  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery, 
and  would  give  the  entire  business  to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

This  industry  represents  an  investment  of  about  $50,000,000,  with  an  annual  output 
of  from  $20,000,000  upward,  and  employe  from  12,000  to  20,000  workmen. 

CASTINGS   SECTION    SHOULD   BE    AMENDED. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  present  uncertainty,  to  prevent  further  litigation,  to  give 
to  the  Government  the  revenue  that  is  intended,  and  to  give  to  the  American  manufac- 
turers the  incidental  protection  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled  by  insuring  the 
classification  of  finished  machines  and  parts  thereof  as  manufactures  of  metal,  we  ask 
that  paragraph  147  of  Schedule  C  of  the  tariff  of  1909  (which  was  paragraph  23  of  House 
bill  18642  of  the  last  Congress)  be  amended  so  that  finished  and  repair  parta  of  machines 
shall  be  clearly  excluded  therefrom. 
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SUGGESTED   AMENDMENT. 

We  urge  that  the  castings  paragraph  be  amended  as  suggested  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  its  report,  a  copy  of  which  ia  hereto  annexed,  by  adding,  after  the  words 
'not  made  up  into  articles,  the  words  "and  not  parts  of  machines  in  any  form  ready 
for  assembling,"  so  that  said  paragraph  as  amended  shall  read: 

"Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description,  cast-iron  andirons,  plates,  stove  plates,  sad- 
irons, tailor's  irons,  hatter's  irons,  and  castings  and  vessels  wholly  of  cast  iron,  includ- 
ing all  castings  of  iron  or  cast-iron  plates  which  have  been  chiseled,  drilled,  machined, 
or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  by  processes  or  operations  subsequent  to  the  casting 
process,  but  not  made  up  into  articles  and  not  parts  of  machines  in  any  form  ready  for 
assembling;  castings  of  malleable  iron  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act  or  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  cited  for  amendment;  cast  hollow  ware,  coated,  glazed,  or 

tinned, ." 

Very  respectfully,  ROBERT  F.  HERRICK, 

For  Committee  of  Textile  Machinery  Manufacturers. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 

Washington,  January  24,  1911. 
Hon.  BOIES  PENROSE, 

United  States  Senate. 

MY  DEAR  SENATOR:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  transmitting  a 
communication  from  Senator  Lodge,  in  which  he  states  that,  as  he  is  hearing  constantly 
that  under  the  present  tariff  act  completed  machinery  is  being  imported  into  this 
country  in  separate  parts  as  ' '  castings, '  he  is  anxious  to  receive  from  the  department  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  adoption  of  phraseology  in  the  metal  schedule  of  the  pending  bill 
which  will  prevent  machinery  from  being  imported  in  the  knockdown  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  the  same  through  the  customs  at  lower  rates  of  duty: 

Under  the  Dingley  law  iron  castings  which  had  been  chiseled,  drilled,  machined, 
etc.,  were  excluded  from  paragraph  148,  providing  for  articles  of  cast  iron  at  eight- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  were  held  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  193  of  that 
act  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (See  decisions  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers,  T.  D.  24604,  T.  D.  26478,  and  T.  D.  38276;  and  decisions  of  the  court, 
T.  D.  28051  and  T.  D.  28055.) 

Apparently  in  order  to  reduce  this  rate  upon  these  articles  the  proviso  was  inserted 
in  the  Payne  law  assessing  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  (in  addition  to  the  eight- 
tenths  of  1  cent  on  plain  castings)  upon  castings  which  had  been  chiseled,  etc.  This, 
of  course,  left  the  rate  upon  these  articles  considerably  lower  than  it  had  been  under 
the  Dingley  law. 

It  is  true  that  several  importers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  proviso  of  the  Payne 
law  to  import  parts  of  machinery  in  the  "  knockdown  "  and  by  separate  vessels,  claim- 
ing the  1  cent  per  pound  rate.  This  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  litigation,  which  is 
still  pending.  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Customs  Appeals  (T.  D.  32227),  which,  while  it  has  some  bearing  upon  the  questions 
involved,  is  not  by  any  means  conclusive. 

If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  rate  of  duty  upon  completed  machinery  only,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  phrase  "but  not  made  up  into  articles,"  in  paragraph  23  of  H.  R.  18642, 
the  proposed  substitute  for  Schedule  C  of  the  Payne  law,  which  recently  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  will  have  this  effect.  However,  to  make  certain  of  this 
result  I  would  suggest  that  after  the  word  "articles"  in  the  said  paragraph  there  be 
inserted  the  words  ' '  and  not  parts  of  machines  in  any  form  ready  for  assembling. ' ' 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  CURTIS,  Assistant  Secretary. 

BRIEF  OF  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  CO. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS  Co., 

Branford,  Conn.,  January  2,  191S. 
Hon.  THOS.  L.  REILLY, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  recent  date  concerning 
the  tariff  hearings.  I  have  delayed  replying,  hoping  to  be  able  to  find  time  to  go 
into  the  matter  and  give  you  a  few  facts  and  statistics  that  would  possibly  be  of  some 
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value  to  you  if  you  cared  to  take  up  this  particular  line  of  inquiry.  I  have  not  had 
the  time  to  do  this,  however,  so  I  will  simply  give  you  a  few  figures  and  facts  that  I 
have  directly  at  hand. 

This  concern  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  cast-iron  steam  and  gas 
ipe  fittings,  malleable-iron  castings,  and  steel  castings.  The  present  duty  on  mal- 
eable  cast-iron  pipe  fittings  is  $0.009  per  pound;  on  malleable-iron  castings,  $0.007 
per  pound;  on  steel  castings  valued  at  4  to  7  cents  pound  the  duty  is  $0.012  per  pound; 
and  on  steel  castings  valued  at  7  to  10  cents  pound  the  duty  is  $0.019  per  pound. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  we  stand  in  need  of  any  protective 
duty  whatsoever  as  far  as  these  goods  are  concerned.  I  feel,  however,  that  we  are 
in  need  of  another  kind  of  protection  in  the  German  markets  at  the  present  time. 
This  concern  is  probably  the  largest  exporter  of  malleable  fittings  in  this  country, 
and  we  have  thus  far  held  our  market  fairly  well  in  Germany.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, have  established  some  new  factories  and  are  putting  in  modern  machinery  of 
the  American  type  and  are  now  intent  upon  capturing  their  entire  home  market.' 
The  German  duty  has  been  raised  several  times  and  their  own  laws  on  the  subject 
have  been  so  interpreted  that  it  is  becoming  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  American 
goods  into  their  market  at  all.  In  addition  to  this,  the  German  manufacturers  are 
refusing  to  sell  any  goods  in  the  plumbing  line  whatsoever  to  dealers  who  buy  Ameri- 
can fittings  and  are  exerting  an  influence  which  is  very  difficult  to  meet  and  which, 
perhaps,  might  warrant  a  little  investigation  by  the  lawmakers  at  Washington.  I 
understand  that  this  particular  kind  of  boycott  against  American  goods  has  been 
brought  before  some  tribunal  in  Germany  within  a  few  weeks  and  has  been  declared 
legal. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  add  that  I  believe  if  yo"u,  who  are  in  Washington  this  year,  can 
only  handle  this  matter  of  tariff  in  a  businesslike  way,  even  using  it  as  a  club  when 
necessary,  we  shall  get  some  very  good  results,  even  though  the  duties  are  substan- 
tially lowered,  or  on  many  articles  wiped  out  altogether.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
give  to  outsiders  a  larger  share  of  our  market — the  richest  in  the  world — let  us  insist 
upon  getting  something  for  what  we  give.  I  believe  in  a  protective  policy  myself, 
but  the  protective  feature,  I  think,  should  only  be  called  into  effect  wnen  it  is  really 
necessary  in  equalizing  against  wages  and  peculiar  conditions. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  give  you  any  additional  information  of  interest.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  take  up  any  particular  point  upon  which  you  think  it  possible  for  me  to 
obtain  facts  that  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Wishing  you  a  very  happy  new  year  and  with  best  regards,  I  am, 
Yours,  truly, 

ALFBED  E.  HAMMER. 

PARAGRAPH  149. 

Cast  hollow  ware,  coated,  glazed,  or  tinned,  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound. 

PARAGRAPH  150. 

Chain  or  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  seven  eighths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  less  than 
three-fourths  of  one  inch  and  not  less  than  three-eighths  of  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter, one  and  one-eighth  cents  per  pound ;  less  than  three-eighths  of  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  not  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  one  and 
six-eighths  cents  per  pound ;  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter, 
three  cents  per  pound ;  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description  shall  pay  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  than  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
For  chains,  see  also  Paul  Baumann,  New  York,  page  1596. 

CHAINS. 

TESTIMONY    OF    JOHN    C.   SCHMIDT,   PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
STANDARD  CHAIN  CO.,  OF  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Mr.  Schmidt  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Schmidt,  what  paragraph  are  you  to  speak 
upon? 
Air.  SCHMIDT.  No.  150,  chain. 
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If  I  may  be  allowed,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  time  by 
reading  what  I  have  already  written  and  presented  in  my  brief  and 
is  therefore  already  in  the  record,  but  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  main  recommendation  therein.  First,  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  of  1909  in  the  specific  duty  on  chain 
was  an  appreciable  reduction  from  that  of  1897,  being  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  cent,  and  which  reduction  brings  the  specific 
rates  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  down  on  the  heavy  sizes  of  chain  to 
one-half  the  rates  named  in  the  tariff  of  1883.  In  fact,  each  suc- 
ceeding bill  giving  specific  rates  has  shown  reduction,  and  I  most 
urgently  ask  that  the  specific  rates  named  in  the  present  tariff  be 
retained. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  inconsistent,  I  am  asking  that  a 
reduction  be  made  from  the  specific  duty  of  45  per  cent  of  the  Aldrich 
bill  to  35  per  cent.  In  explanation  of  this  suggestion,  I  would  state 
that  it  is  made  in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  The  bill  passed  last 
spring  -by  the  House,  bearing  the  name  of  your  honored  chairman, 
provides  for  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  specific  and  a  substitution 
of  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent — a  rate  which  is  lower  than  any 
known  since  the  chain  industry  has  been  established  in  tuis  country. 
I  believe  that  if  these  rates  were  named  the  result  would  be  a  highly 
competitive  tariff,  which  I  understand  is  what  is  sought  for. 

In  order  to  snow  the  absolute  need  of  a  specific  duty,  I  would 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1907,  which  was 
the  only  report  I  had  at  hand  when  I  drew  up  my  brief,  it  was  dis- 
closed that  48,771  pounds  of  chain  were  imported  at  a  cost  value  of 
1.3  cents  per  pound.  This  was  a  period  of  nigh  values,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  notwithstanding  the  invoice  price  was  less 
than  the  price  of  material  of  which  it  was  made,  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, or  any  other  European  country,  and  on  a  basis  of  a  foreign 
cost  of  1.3  cents,  a  specific  duty  of  l|  cents  per  pound  was  paid,  or 
87  per  cent,  and  the  goods  were  admitted.  I  can  not  refrain  from 
expressing  the  belief  that  this  was  either  a  gross  error  or  a  gross 
undervalu  ation. 

Now,  may  I  digress  from  the  usual  bewildering  statement  of  fig- 
ures which  I  have  already  presented  in  my  brief  and  simply  refer  to 
actual  industrial  conditions  which  I  myself  observed  in  a  recent 
trip  to  Europe  last  summer.  During  the  hearings  before  the  Finance 
Committee  last  February,  I  heard  a  workman  of  the  cutlery  trade, 
now  an  American  citizen,  describe  in  rather  broken  English  his  ex- 
perience as  an  outworker  or  colony  worker  in  Germany  at  his  trade 
in  cutlery  making,  and  I  then  determined  that  I  would  for  myself 
endeavor  to  get  just  what  I  could  learn  from  personal  observation  of 
the  colony  workers  in  Germany  and  more  particularly  the  outwork- 
ers in  the  well-known  black  district \>f  England.  With  this  thought 
in  mind  I  visited  Europe  last  spring  and  spent  three  or  four  days  in 
Westphalia  in  an  endeavor  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the  various  chain 
works  in  that  most  populous  and  industrial  district.  I  was,  however, 
advised  when  arriving  at  Cologne  that  my  search  was  practically 
useless,  as  the  Government  had  issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  manu- 
facturers which  were  practically  instructions  not  to  admit  foreign 
manufacturers  to  any  of  their  works  and  to  be  particularly  cautious 
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about  the  admittance  of  American  and  Japanese,  as  these  were  only 
searching  for  information  for  their  own  benefit  and  would  do  the 
German  industry  no  good.  For  three  days  I  traveled  back  and  forth 
by  street  car  and  on  foot  among  that  closely  settled  district  in  West- 
phalia, and  with  one  exception  never  gained  an  entrance  farther  than 
the  office.  In  response  to  my  inquiries  I  received  only  monosyllabic 
answers,  and  I  was  at  the  point  of  discontinuing  my  search  when  I 
concluded  that  there  were  one  or  two  chances  yet  for  me  to  get 
information  and  I  would  play  the  game  to  the  finish. 

Fortunately,  I  was  successful  in  getting  one  manufacturer  who  did 
give  me  information  which  was  of  value.  This  chain  manufacturer 
told  me  that  women  were  no  longer  employed  in  Germany  in  the 
manufacture  of  chain,  and  I  was  given  the  impression  mat  this 
change  was  made  by  law,  although  I  am  not  clear  as  to  this  point. 
The  chain  manufacturer  in  question  told  me  he  had  150  employees, 
of  whom  40  were  outside  or  colony  workers.  The  hours  in  Germany 
are  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  15  minutes  allowed  for  breakfast  at 
9,  an  hour  at  noon  for  dinner,  and  15  minutes  at  4  for  coffee,  a  total 
net  working  day  of  10£  hours. 

The  wages  paid  were  as  follows: 

Boys  12  to  16  years  received  1.40  marks,  or  35  cents  per  day. 
Boys  16  to  18  years  received  1.80  marks,  or  45  cents  per  day.  Boys 
18  to  20  years  received  2.40  marks,  or  60  cents  per  day.  Men  of  22 
and  over  were  considered  as  married  men  and  were  paid  3.50  marks, 
or  84  cents  a  day. 

These  colony  workers  in  Westphalia,  however,  do  not  content 
themselves  by  working  simply  the  bare  12  hours  less  the  time  for 
meals,  but  as  a  side  line  occupy  themselves  with  their  little  gardens, 
in  which  they  work  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening. 
Most  of  them  own  their  own  homes,  which  are  neat,  attractive  houses 
of  Elizabethian  style — that  is,  stucco  and  timber  houses  with  tile 
roof — and  one  that  I  visited  was  180  years  old.  Connected  with  the 
house  is  a  small  outbuilding  or  worlsshop,  in  which  there  are  from 
one  to  three  forges.  The  iron  is  brought  by  the  workman  from  the 
factory  in  bundles  and  is  cut  by  one  on  a  simple  lever  machine  operated 
by  hand,  which  forms  a  "U"  shaped  link.  The  colony  worker  fur- 
nishes his  own  team  and  hauls  his  iron  and  coke  from  the  ironmaster's 
place.  He  is  given  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  for  waste,  except  on 
the  lighter  sizes,  on  which  he  gets  an  allowance  of  7  per  cent.  The 
ironmaster  charges  a  profit  on  all  the  iron  he  wastes  and  all  the  coke 
he  burns.  Each  little  outworker  that  has  more  than  one  forge  in 
his  shop  will  rent  the  other  forge  to  another  workman  at  the  rate  of 
12  cents  a  day,  so  that  he  in  turn  is  both  an  employer  and  employee. 

In  France  I  saw  no  women  working  at  chain  forges,  but  I  did  see 
in  several  factories  that  I  visited  girls  operating  on  wire-bending 
machines,  for  which  labor  of  10^  hours,  from  7  to  7,  they  receive 
2  francs  per  day.  For  similar  work  in  the  United  States  we  pay 
$1.75  for  10  hours. 

I  had  often  heard  of  the  black  district  of  England  and  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  women  were  employed  in  the  chain  industry, 
and  I  was  therefore  determined  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  whether  or 
not  this  were  true.  I  went  to  Birmingham,  and  from  Birmingham 
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to  Cradley  Heath,  a  suburb  thereof,  and  found  in  this  small  com- 
munity the  very  heart-center  of  the  chain  industry  of  England.  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  production  in  this  one  village,  I  read  in  a 
book  published  some  years  ago  that  the  then  weekly  shipments 
from  Cradley  were  1,000  tons  of  chains.  Think  of  it;  52,000  tons  of 
chain  from  one  village  in  England,  or  more  than  half  the  annual 
production  in  the  United  States.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bearing 
letters  of  introduction,  one  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  village  of 
Cradley  and  one  to  the  secretary  of  the  chain  makers'  union  of  Eng- 
land. The  secretary  of  the  American  union  is  in  our  employ  in 
Columbus,  and  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  that  official. 

I  first  called  upon  the  schoolmaster,  and  after  tea  at  5.30  we  went 
out  to  visit  the  outworkers.  Let  me  say  right  here  that  this  school- 
master was  when  a  boy  a  chain  maker  himself,  and  so  were  all  the 
members  of  his  family.  He  had  risen  above  the  station  in  his  early 
life  and  was  a  most  intelligent  man.  Together  we  visited  a  large 
number  of  these  outworkers.  They  live  in  small  houses,  usually 
of  two  rooms  downstairs  and  two  rooms  upstairs,  with  a  one-room 
small  outbuilding  in  the  back  yard,  in  which  is  located  one  or  more 
fires.  The  rental  of  these  houses  was  3  shillings  and  9  pence  a  week, 
say  90  cents,  or  about  $4  a  month.  In  some  cases  I  was  informed 
w&ere  the  outworkers'  shop  had  more  than  one  fire,  these  forges  were 
in  turn  sublet  at  a  charge  of  3  pence,  or  6  cents,  a  week.  I  regret  to 
say  I  have  not  with  me  the  photographs  which  I  secured  there,  but 
I  have  appended  to  my  brief  an  illustrated  article  from  the  Hard- 
ware Reporter  of  January  3,  which  shows  the  condition  of  the  shops 
referred  to  and  a  number  of  pictures  showing  the  women  chain 
makers  themselves. 

That  you  may  have  an  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
industry,  I  might  say  that  the  chain  makers'  union,  which  is  what 
we  might  call  a  hand-made  union,  has  a  membership  of  about  2,500. 
The  son  of  the  secretary  of  that  union  is  the  secretary  of  the  iron- 
workers' union,  and  they  also  have  a  membership  of  approximately 
2,500,  being  principally  women,  boys,  and  quite  old  men. 

You  doubtless  are  aware  of  the  board  of  trade  act  which  was  passed, 
I  think,  in  1910  in  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  rate  of  wages  in  many 
of  the  industries  was  increased.  I  have  appended  to  my  brief  a 
statement  made  up  of  time  cards  of  chain  makers  given  me  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Sitch,  secretary  of  the  outworkers'  union  of  England. 
These  are  pitiful,  and  show  a  rate  of  wages  of  net  earnings  lor  50 
hours  as  low  as  4  shillings.  I  have  attached  names,  the  sizes  and 
quantities  of  chain,  the  quality,  the  number  of  hours,  the  price  per 
hundredweight,  the  deductions  for  firing,  the  rent  of  stall,  and  the 
net  wages,  minus  all  deductions.  The  highest  wages  in  any  one  week 
of  these  19  women  was  5  shillings  and  6  pence  for  52  hours. 

These  were  the  wages  that  existed  until  two  years  ago,  at  which 
time  the  public  press  in  England  wrote  up  this  mdustr}-,  and  called 
such  wide  attention  to  it  that  it  became  the  fashionable  custom  of  the 
aristocracy  of  England  to  visit  Cradley  and  see  for  themselves  these 
pitiful  scenes.  The  result  of  this  was  a  large  sum  was  contributed  in 
support  of  these  women,  and  soon  after,  by  the  board  of  trade  act, 
the  wrages  were  liberally  increased,  and  it  is  after  all  of  this  penury 
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and  want  that  the  great  result  has  been  reached  of  their  present  wage 
advance. 

I  spent  two  days  in  going  from  shop  to  shop,  visiting  outworker 
after  outworker,  engaging  them  in  conversation,  accompanied  one  day 
by  the  schoolmaster  and  on  the  next  day  by  the  secretary  of  the  union, 
and  the  average  wage,  good  weeks  and  bad  weeks,  of  all  of  these 
people  after  their  great  advance  in  wages  now  represents  the  munifi- 
cent sum  of  2  J  shillings  a  week.  Think  of  it;  only  $2.25  for  a  week's 


work,  working  each  day  from  8  a.  m.  until  8  p.  m.,  less  the  usual  hours 
for  meals. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  give  you  a  few  instances  of  individual  con- 
versation with  these  people  ?  I  talked  to  one  woman  outworker  who 
was  at  a  fire  near  the  door,  I  guess  a  young  woman  of  about  19  years, 
blowing  the  bellows  for  a  man,  evidently  ner  father,  who  was  work- 
ing on  1-inch  chains,  and  at  some  remark  of  mine  she  commenced 
to  laugh.  When  I  made  inquiry  as  to  whether  my  remark  had  pro- 
duced ner  mirth,  I  was  told  that  she  was  a  deaf  mute.  Upon  further 
inquiry  I  was  told  that  ever  since  she  was  5  years  of  age,  except  for 
the  time  that  under  their  school  laws  she  was  at  school,  she  had  been 
engaged  in  this  laborious,  uninteresting,  dog's  treadmill  life  of  blow- 
ing the  bellows  in  this  narrow,  dingy  shop. 

I  met  another  nice  motherly  woman  at  a  forge  at  a  quarter  of  8  in 
the  evening.  Her  husband  was  standing  leaning  against  the  door 
frame  smoking  a  pipe.  Two  little  children,  nice  looking,  but  dirty 
and  grimy,  were  playing  upon  the  dirty  floor.  I  learned  that  the 
man  was  a  chainmaker — that  he  was  working  not  as  an  outworker 
but  in  the  shop,  and  that  he  earned  25  shillings  a  week,  or  $6.25,  and 
his  wife,  who  was  working  on  the  highest  grade  chain,  was  earning 
6  shillings,  or  $1.25  a  week.  She  explained  that  the  reason  she  could 
not  earn  more  was  on  account  of  her  household  duties,  but  the  hard, 
grinding,  bitter  part  of  it  was  to  see  the  able-bodied  husband  non- 
chalantly smoking  his  pipe  and  leaning  against  the  door,  while  the 
poor  hardworking  woman,  and  mother  of  his  children,  stood  at  the 
hot  forge  at  8  o'clock  at  night. 

As  I  went  about  passing  groups  of  idle  men  and  boys,  I  was  in 
one  or  two  instances  hissed  at,  and  on  inquiry  I  learned  that  I  was 
supposed  to  be  a  Government  inspector.  I  fully  realized  that  I  had 
no  right  whatever  to  take  up  the  time  of  these  industrious  people 
and  therefore  whenever  I  entered  a  shop  I  would  first  drop  a  six- 
pence on  the  anvil  block  before  asking  any  questions,  and  hi  no  case 
but  one  did  the  women  stop  work,  but  kept  industriously  at  it.  The 
case  I  referred  to,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  tnat  of  two  women  who  were 
drinking,  and  they  explained  to  me  that  they  did  not  earn  and  could 
not  earn  over  6  shillings,  or  $1.50  a  week. 

We  then  visited  a  shop  where  we  found  a  young  girl  working  at  a 
forge  alone.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  married.  She  said  "No,  but 
she  was  going  to  be  married.  "Are  you  going  to  marry  a  chain 
maker?"  I  asked.  "No;  God  defend,  no;  I  am  going  to  marry  an 
engineman,"  she  replied.  "What  does  he  earn?"  "Twenty-five 
shillings  a  week."  After  you  are  married  will  you  continue  working 
as  a  chain  maker?"  "Oh,  yes."  She  then  told  me  that  she  got  up 
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at  a  quarter  to  8.  Had  a  cup  of  tea  and  was  in  the  shop  at  8.  At 
8.30,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner  at  noon,  with 
another  hah6  hour  at  4  for  tea,  and  quitting  her  work  at  8  p.  m.  She 
had  her  supper  at  9,  retiring  about  10.  The  only  break  in  this  life 
was  that  on  Saturday  afternoon  she  would  have  the  change  of  occu- 
pation of  carrying  her  finished  product  to  the  shop  and  receiving  her 
weekly  pay,  and  carrying  back  on  her  own  shoulders  or  a  wheel- 
barrow the  iron  in  bundles  of  56  pounds,  and  the  coke  hi  a  wheel- 
barrow. Monday  night  at  5  o'clock  there  was  one  more  interruption 
and  for  the  second  tune  hi  the  week  no  evening's  work.  Her  house- 
hold work  was  done  hi  the  evening  after  work  and  her  mending  on 
Sunday,  and  this  was  her  week's  work. 

I  want  to  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  wage 
of  the  chain  makers  in  England — the  men  I  mean — is  on  such  a  low 
basis  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family  that  the  wife 
must  join  in  this  same  laborious  occupation  so  that  their  combined 
wage — and  frequently  that  of  their  children.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
there  should  be  discontent  among  such  surroundings?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  those  who  have  ambition  should  leave  their  old  homes 
to  blaze  new  trails  in  this  country,  and  I  can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  of 
at  least  three  of  my  competitors  who  were  outworkers  in  this  district 
of  England — one  of  them  that  I  have  in  mind  at  present  has  an  uncle 
who  was  an  outworker — a  brother  of  the  man  whose  picture  is  shown 
in  this  article,  and  this  old  gentleman  was  82  years  of  age  and  his  wife 
told  me  that  as  he  had  a  Government  pension  and  so  had  she,  that  he 
only  worked  now  and  then  to  keep  nimself  in  appetite.  The  very 
houses  in  which  these  now  American  manufacturers  lived  were 
pointed  out  to  me  and  I  was  asked  whether  I  knew  them  when  they 
learned  that  I  was  an  American  chain  manufacturer. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  don't  think  that  I  am  incon- 
sistent when  I  say  I  recommended  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  chain 
instead  of  45  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that  I  first  insist  upon  having 
the  specific  duties  continued  as  under  the  Aldrich  bill,  and  second,  I 
am  making  this  suggestion  as  a  matter  of  compromise  between  the 
45  per  cent  now  in  effect  and  the  20  per  cent  as  proposed  in  the  bill 
passed  in  the  House  last  spring.  Whether  I  have  been  too  drastic 
in  the  reduction  suggested  1  do  not  know.  I  hope  not.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  it  will  result  in  a  highly  competitive  condition  and 
a  revenue-producing  bill,  and  that  is  what  I  understand  your  honor- 
able committee  is  endeavoring  to  secure. 

Mr.  KrrcmN.  What  would  you  suggest  we  should  do  in  order  to 
help  that  condition  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Nothing  there,  but  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  that 
condition  will  not  come  to  this  country. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Have  you  ever  visited  Lyons,  Mass.  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  No,  sir.     I  am  interested  in  only  one  industry. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  discussing  this  labor  question,  therefore, 
because  you  are  very  anxious  that  the  difference  in  labor  cost  should 
be  protected? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  of  a  duty  do  you  think  chains  ought  to 
have? 
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Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  think  the  same  specific  duty  should  be  made,  and 
that  the  duty  should  be  35  per  cent  instead  or  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  would  be  an  average  ad  valorem  of  something 
like  50  per  cent  on  chains. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  doubt  that,  because  the  larger  quantity  of  impor- 
tation is  at  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  On  the  average  importation  in  1911  it  ran  from  45 
to  66  per  cent,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  You  are  better  informed  than  I,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  think  your  proposed  rates  would  be  an  average 
of  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  An  average  of  35  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Probably  under  the  same  analysis  it  would  average 
nearer  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  suggesting  that  in  view  of  this  argument 
you  are  presenting  as  a  fair  difference  in  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes,  sir.  Please  bear  in  mind,  sir,  that  our  system 
of  manufacture  is  somewhat  different  from  theirs.  Theirs  is  alto- 
gether handwork  and  ours  is  part  machine  work. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  extremely  anxious  that  American  labor 
should  be  protected,  so  as  not  to  get  in  the  condition  you  found  this 
foreign  labor  to  be  in  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  is  not  the  labor  cost  of  chains  in  this  country 
only  35  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  The  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes ;  the  entire  labor  cost. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Oh,  no ;  on  some  sizes  it  is  as  high  as  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  We  are  writing  a  tariff  bill  which  is  going  to  cover 
all  kinds  of  chains ;  therefore  we  must  have  an  average. 

What  is  the  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  chains  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say,  for  this  reason. 
There  is  a  good  portion  of  the  chain  made  in  this  country  about 
which  I  know  nothing.  It  is  automatically  made  wire  chain.  The 
same  tariff  will  apply  to  that,  and  I  can  not  speak  for  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  testified  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  last  year,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  say  then.  At  that 
time  you  testified,  as  I  read  your  testimony,  that  "the  average  cost 
of  producing  chains  of  all  sizes  and  grades,  that  the  material,  includ- 
ing the  fuel,  represents  47.6  per  cent;  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
represents  36.5  per  cent;  and  all  other  factory  expenses,  including 
the  administration,  47  per  cent.  These -percentages  are  based  upon 
actual  production,  ana  therefore  give  tne  proper  average."  Now 
that  being  so,  the  labor  cost  amounting  to  36  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  finished  article,  do  you  still  justify  the  45  per  cent  rate  as  measur- 
ing the  difference  in  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  reason.  I  would  also  quote  from 
my  same  testimony  on  page  737  in  which  I  give  the  labor  on  all  sizes 
of  chains  running  from  61  per  cent  on  three-sixteenths  to  26.9  per 
cent  on  1  inch. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  an  average  of  36. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes,  sir.  The  average,  however,  would  not  help 
us,  if  it  were  all  on  the  light  chains. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Under  what  paragraph  of  the  Democratic  bill 
would  chains  come  in  ? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Paragraph  24. 

Mr.  JAMES.  In  speaking  of  the  labor  cost,  the  wages  paid  here  and 
abroad,  do  you  reckon  that  according  to  a  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Not  with  our  people.  Our  chain  makers  are  all 
paid  piecework  prices.  That  price  varies  according  to  the  size  and 
grades  of  chain;  say,  from  $1.75  for  the  cheapest  form  of  chain,  that 
beginners  are  put  on,  up  to  $13.90  per  day  of  seven  hours  on  the 
heavier  sizes  01  chains. 

Mr.  JAMES.  These  laborers  abroad  about  whom  you  have  been 
speaking,  are  they  paid  by  the  piecework  or  by  the  day  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  The  outworkers  are  paid  by  piecework  price.  That 
price  includes  the  labor,  fuel,  and  rent  of  stall  and  everything.  They 
have  to  pay  their  expenses  out  of  that.  Each  plant  is  a  small 
manufacturer,  you  see. 

Mr.  JAMES.  I  thought  you  were  telling  us  about  some  women 
working  for  $2.25  a  week. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  That  is  the  net  result. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Did  you  arrive  at  the  net  result  of  foreign  wages  in  the 
same? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  submitted  all  of  my  figures  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Outworkers'  Union,  who  not  only  approved  them,  but  complimented 
me  by  saying  he  could  not  have  done  any  better  himself.  He  said 
"So  many  people  come  over  here  with  a  preconceived  idea  of  either 
making  the  wages  seem  too  high  or  making  them  seem  too  low." 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  what  is  the  difference  ?  What  per  cent  would 
you  say  would  be  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  of  articles — the 
unit  of  production — between  this  country  and  abroad? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  It  is  so  extremely  varied  that  I  could  not  say  more 
than  I  have  already  said.  I  believe  with  a  tariff  duty  of  35  per  cent 
as  a  minimum  we  would  have  a  highly  competitive  condition. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  do  not  contend  that  people  working  under  the 
distressing  conditions  that  you  have  related  can  turn  out  as  much 
product  as  the  American  workman  can  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Oh,  no. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  American  consumption 
of  chains  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  We  have  no  means  of  gathering  statistics,  but  we 
estimate  it  at  100,000  tons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  thousand  tons.  What  would  be  the 
value  of  that  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  We  estimate  that  at  about  six  and  a  half  million 
dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  the  Treasury  reports 
for  1911  show  an  importation  of  chains — there  can  be  no  dispute  about 
other  things,  because  you  have  a  separate  paragraph — of  $70,000,  and 
the  average  ad  valorem  rate  for  that  year  amounted  to  31.12  per  cent. 
In  the  year  before  that,  1910,  there  was  only  $42,000  worth  imported. 
It  looks  to  me  like  you  may  be  very  far  wrong  on  your  figures. 
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Mr.  SCHMIDT.  The  figures  I  have  show  imports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1911,  of  1,146,000  pounds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes;  with  a  value  of  $70,000,  as  compared  to  the 
American  production  of  six  and  a  half  million.  You  can  see  that 
that  is  very  much  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  think  you  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  that  in- 
cludes the  automatically  made  chain  of  wire.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  that  chain  is  imported.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  a  very  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  total  product  of  the  United  States  is  of  that 
automatically  made  wire.  In  fact,  in  the  Iron  Age  one  man  adver- 
tises 30  miles  of  this  chain  made  daily. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  understand.  How  large  is  the  product  of  the 
class  of  chain  about  which  you  are  talking  in  this  country?  What  is 
the  value  of  that  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  would  suppose  $4,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  $4,000,000  production,  and  in  1911 
you  have  $70,000  in  imports.  Last  year  there  were  $45,000  in 
imports,  and  therefore  the  ad  valorem  rate  seems  to  be  shown  by  the 
Treasury  reports  at  somewhere  about  31  per  cent — 

Mr.  SCHMIDT  (interrupting).  I  fail  to  see  how  we  could  have  a  31 
per  cent  duty  when  the  duty  in  the  tariff  is  not  less  than  45  per  cent. 
The  tariff  says  that  not  less  than  45  per  cent  duty  shall  be  paid. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  average  for  1912  was  46.5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  figures  I  was  reading  from  are  for  191-1,  shown 
by  the  Treasury  report,  and  that  shows  31.4  per  cent. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  think  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  the  tariff  says 
that  not  less  than  45  per  cent  shall  be  paid. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  chains  they  were  that 
were  imported  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  No;  I  do  not,  except  that  I  know  several  years  ago 
a  considerable  quantity  of  light  German  halters  and  cow  ties,  German 
machine  chains,  were  imported.  In  fact,  one  of  these  men  I  spoke  to 
in  Germany  told  me  he  nad  been  exporting  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  those  goods  to  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  export  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  chains  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Probably  in  our  own  business  there  is  3  to  4  per  cent, 
almost  exclusively  to  Canada.  In  Canada  there  is  a  duty  of  5  per 
cent  on  chains,  with  a  preferential  of  one-third  to  Great  Britain,  or  If 
per  cent  against  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  would  like  for  you  to  state  the  amount  of  chains 
that  are  exported  from  this  country. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  have  really  no  place  where  I  could  get  that  informa- 
tion other  than  our  own  exports. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  your  competitors  in  this  country  also  in  the 
exporting  business  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  would  hardly  call  it  in  the  exporting  business, 
because  we  only  export  3  or  4  per  cent,  largely  to  Canada.  Among 
our  competitors  I  only  know  of  two  or  three  who  do  a  small  export 
business. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  larger  than  the  import  business  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes,  sir;  but  please  bear  in  mind  that  Canada,  for 
reasons  I  have  just  given,  is  a  natural  place  for  us  to  export  to. 
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Mr.  LONGWORTH.  What  is  the  Canadian  duty  on  chains  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Five  per  cent,  of  which  only  one-third  is  a  preferen- 
tial to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  KTTCHIN.  You  can  compete  with  the  English  producers  of 
chain  in  Canada,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  We  can  not  compete  with  English  producers  of  chain 
in  Canada  on  certain  items,  in  the  higher  sizes.  They^  have  a  30  per 
cent  duty  on  what  we  call  harness  chains;  everything  under  five 
sixteenths  pays  a  30  per  cent  duty,  and  we  export  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  You  said  the  Canadian  duty  was  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes;  5  per  cent  on  five-sixteenths  and  heavier. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  All  beyond  the  smallest  kinds  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  You  export  the  larger  chains  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KFTCHIN.  What  proportion  of  your  output  is  this  chain  which 
you  can  export  in  competition  with  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Of  our  total  production  ? 

Mr.  KTTCHIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  should  say  40  per  cent  or  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  KITCHEN.  In  that  35  or  40  per  cent  you  can  compete  with 
Great  Britain? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  No.  I  understood  you  to  say  what  was  the  propor- 
tion of  the  light  chain  on  which  we  can  not  compete  with  Great 
Britain  at  all. 

Mr.  KTTCHIN.  You  said  you  were  shipping  some  to  Canada. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Of  the  heavier  chains;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHEN.  What  per  cent  of  the  heavier  chains  do  you  make 
that  you  can  compete  with  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  What  per  cent  of  the  heavier  chains  that  we  make  ? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Yes;  that  you  can  compete  with  England;  right 
across  the  line  here  in  Canada. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  should  sav  60  per  cent  of  our  business  is  coil  chain, 
that  we  can  compete  with  tnem  on  all  of  that  size ;  only  part  of  it. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  say  you  can  compete  with  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  on  some  kinds  of  chains  that  you  are  making.  What  per 
cent  of  your  output  does  that  chain  constitute,  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  would  guess  40  per  cent.  Pardon  me,  will  you 
allow  me  to  interpolate.  Do  not  forget  that  there  is  one-third  pref- 
erential against  Germany  in  Canada. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  am  talking  about  England.  That  is  where  you 
found  this  cheap  chain,  where  you  found  these  women  and 
children,  and  where  you  saw  the  deaf  mute  working  who  had  been 
working  ever  since  she  was  5  years  old.  That  is  where  you  found 
the  cheaper  labor,  in  free-trade  England. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  KITCHEN.  And  with  that  40  per  cent  of  your  output  you  can 
compete  in  Canada  with  England,  although  England  has  a  33£  per 
cent  preferential  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  That  amounts  to  1§  per  cent  on  our  goods. 

Mr.  KITCHEN.  If  you  can  ship  to  Canada  and  compete  with  England 
with  40  pea:  cent  01  your  output,  why  can  you  not  remain  right  here 
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in  tihte  United  States  and  compete  with  Great  Britain — even  if  we 
removed  the  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  am  confident  we  could  not. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  With  40  per  cent  of  your  output  you  could  compete 
with  anybody.  Let  us  see  how  you  classify  that  40  per  cent.  What 
is  included  in  that  40  per  cent  with  which  you  can  compete  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Coil  chains  five-sixteenths  and  heavier. 

Mr.  KTTCHIN.  What  are  they  used  for,  these  coil  chains  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  They  are  used  for  lumber. 

Mr.  KrrcmN.  And  for  harness  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  No;  not  that.  The  low  priced  chains  with  the  30 
per  cent  duty  are  used  for  harness. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  There  is  no  30  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Over  in  Canada  there  is. 

Mr.  KITCHTN.  I  am  talking  about  here  now.  How  large  is  the 
chain  that  you  can  compete  with,  five-sixteenths  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Five-sixteenths  and  heavier. 

Mr.  KTTCHIN.  Five-sixteenths  and  heavier? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  KITCHEN.  You  can  compete  with  that  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  is  the  capital  of  your  company? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  $800,000. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  is  your  annual  output  hi  dollars  and 
cents? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Something  under  two  million. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  So  you  produce  about  a  third  of  the  American 
annual  production? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  included  the  product  of  our 
rolling  mill  in  that  two  million.  You  would  have  to  take  that  off.  It 
would  be  about  a  million  and  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  KTTCHIN.  About  between  one-quarter  and  one-fifth  of  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Are  you  hi  the  Steel  Corporation  I 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Where  do  you  buy  your  raw  material  from  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  We  buy  our  raw  material  from  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  from  Jones  &  Laughlin,  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  and 
from  Kokomo. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  have  no  connection  at  all  with  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  No,  sir;  except  as  a  purchaser. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  are  your  dividends  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say.  We  are  paying  now  4 
per  cent  and  have  for  the  past  2  years.  We  have  been  in  business  for 
over  12  years  and  have  averaged  payments  of  less  than  2  per  cent 
per  annum. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  investment  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  We  have,  in  addition  to  that  capital,  a  bond  issue 
originally  of  $700,000;  it  is  now  $420,000. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  I  know;  but  what  does  your  investment  amount  to? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  The  two  together  would  make  our  investment,  which 
would  be  about  $1,300,000. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  much  of  that  is  water  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Practically  none.  Let  me  say  this,  that  this  was  an 
organization  made  up  of  some  13  corporations  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  many  corporations  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  About  13  firms  and  corporations,  of  which  John  C. 
Schmidt  was  one. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  the  unlucky  number  that  we  get  again. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  believe  under  this  incoming  administration  it  is  claimed 
it  is  lucky. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  long  have  these  13  concerns  been  together  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Since  then. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  this  is  the  thirteenth  year  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  This  is  the  thirteenth  year  [laughter];  and  our  office 
number  is  room  1313,  on  the  thirteenth  floor  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  many  other  corporations  are  there  making 
chains? 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Would  you  mind  having  a  duty  fixed  of  13  per 
cent  ?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  would  rather  have  it  fixed  at  33  per  cent.  There 
are  31  factories  making  chains,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  connection  do"  you  have  with  the  others  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  No  agreement  as  to  price  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  No;  none. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  have  any  price  list  from  which  you  make 
discounts  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  a  price  list.  That  is  the  usual 
thing  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  All  of  them  have  the  same  price  list,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  mean,  they  may  have  different  discounts,  but  they 
all  discount  from  the  same  price  list. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Understand  me;  on  what  is  called  the  English 
standard  trace  chains,  there  is  a  uniform  list. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  agree  on  the  price  list  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  It  is  always  so.  The  list  we  have  made  has  been 
accepted  by  all. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  many  articles  do  they  agree  on  as  to  price  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  price.  The  discount  is 
free. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  produces  the  coincidence  of  all  of  them  happen- 
ing to  charge  the  same  for  English  trace  chains  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  The  list  is  a  matter  that  has  to  be  changed  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  list  is  that? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  speak  of  the  price  list  on  the  English  standard 
trace  chains.  It  has  to  be  changed  from  tune  to  time  on  account  of 
the  varying  cost,  either  of  commodity  or  labor. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  Who  changes  it? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  We  generally  change  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  do  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  the  rest  of  them  agree  to  those  changes,  do  they? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  you  really  fix  the  prices  yourself  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  clerical  labor  to  figure  out 
the  various  costs  and  lists. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  So  you  do  it  because  you  are  better  fixed  as  to  cler- 
ical labor  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  And  are  the  largest  producers  on  the  list. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  are  the  largest  producers  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  they  all  follow  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  else  do  you  figure  out  on  account  of  your 
superior  opportunities  with  clerical  labor  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  do  not  claim  we  have  superior  opportunities  in 
clerical  labor;  only  a  larger  force. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  A  larger  force  then. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  other  articles  do  you  figure  out  on  the  price 
list,  upon  which  the  rest  of  them  agree  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  None. 

Mr.  RAINEY  (continuing).  Because  they  can  not  figure  as  well  as 
you  can? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  None. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  This  is  the  only  thing  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes;  it  is  a  mere  list  which  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  done. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Let  me  say  right  here  that  on  western  standard 
traces  we  have  no  list,  and  I  would  be  very  much  better  off  if  we  had 
no  list  in  the  East;  but  the  jobbers  insist  upon  having  a  list,  because 
they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  is  your  relation  to  your  company  I 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  am  the  president. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  much  salary  do  they  pay  you  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  $8,500. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  many  other  salaried  officers  have  you  ! 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  We  have  a  general  manager. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  much  does  he  get  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  $5,000. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  have  quite  a  salaried  list,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Not  excessive.  We  do  not  pay  any  more  than  we 
can  help  in  order  to  retain  the  people. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  are  one  of  the  largest  stockholders,  too  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  am. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  so,  also,  the  others  who  get  large  salaries  are 
stockholders  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  No;  the  man  who  gets  $5,000  has,  I  think,  15  shares; 
the  man  who  gets  $7,000,  the  general  sales  manager,  has  40  shares. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  You  have  the  controlling  number  of  shares,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  KITCHIN..  Your  industry  has  been  suffering  under  the  Dingley 
and  Payne  Acts,  has  it  not,  since  you  are  only  making  4£  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Since  you  are  only  making  4£  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested 

Mr.  SCHMIDT  (interposing).  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  question 
was  what  dividends  we  were  paying. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  All  right,  then.  What  profit  did  you  make  on  your 
capital  stock? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  I  will  tell  you  that  quite  frankly. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Very  well,  tell  it. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  In  the  first  place,  this  company  was  overcapitalized, 
and  we  poor  chain  makers  had  to  work  it  out  of  the  rut.  I  made  up 
my  rnina  I  would  see  that  we  would  have  value  behind  that,  rather 
than  a  picture  book  to  look  at  as  a  certificate  of  stock.  I  induced  our 
preferred  stockholders  to  take  one  share  of  new  preferred  for  two 
shares  of  the  old  preferred.  I  induced  the  common  stockholders 
to  take  one  share  of  new  common  for  six  shares  of  old  common. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  What  was  your  profit  last  year  upon  your  actual 
capital,  the  actual  money  invested  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Last  year  ? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  About  $100,000;  I  think  it  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $93,000. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  There  was  about  $800,000  actually  put  into  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Oh,  no;  about  a  million  and  a  half  actual  money — 
$1,300,000. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  That  is  not  prospering  so  much  under  the  high-tariff 
act,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  No,  sir.  We  have  a  free-for-all  market  and  strong 
competition. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  That  is  only  about  7  per  cent.  So  that  was  your 
total  profits  ? 

Mr.  SCHMIDT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  witness  also  submitted  the  folio  whig  briefs: 

STANDARD  CHAIN  Co., 

York,  Pa.,  January  8,  19 IS. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
SIR:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  brief  in  reference  to  the  duty  on  chain: 

CHAIN   MANUFACTURERS. 

American  Chain  Co.  and  Bridgeport  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

S.  G.  Taylor  Chain  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Hame  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Kowattles  Chain  Factory  and  Nixdorf  Krein  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  Georges  &  Son,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Whitehill  Chain  Works  and  Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

McKinnon  Chain  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Carr&Co.,Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland  Chain  Co.,  David  Round  &  Son,  and  Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Columbus  Chain  Co.,  Hayden-Corbett  Chain  Co.,  and  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Krein  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 

Lebanon  Chain  Works  and  WTeimer  Chain  Works,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

New  Castle  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  James  McKay  Co.,  Nicholson  Chain  Co.,  and  Standard 
Chain  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Penn  Chain  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Diamond  Chain  Co.  and  Mundorf  Chain  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Eberhard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Thirty-two  firms. 

Thirty-eight  plants,  located:  In  Pennsylvania,  15;  in  Ohio,  10;  in  New  York,  2;  in 
New  Jersey,  3;  in  Missouri,  2;  in  Indiana,  3;  in  Connecticut,  2;  in  Wisconsin,  1. 

Tariff  on  chains. 


1883. 

1890 
(McKinley). 

1894 
(Wilson). 

1897 
(Dingley). 

1909 
(Payne- 
Aldrich). 

Under- 
wood. 

Chain  not  less  than  J-inch  . 

lie... 

l 

lie 

Less  than  }  and  not  less 

2c  

WlC 

lie 

0 

than  |  inch. 

( 

T/fis<!  thftTi  |  infVh  ......... 

2iC 

2ic 

J 

Mw 

*^ 

(Less  thanln 
1     '           i"®  -  •  • 

3c  

Ad  valorem  

45  per  ct.  .. 

I 
30  per  ct 

45  per  ct. 

45  perct. 

20  perct 

The  conference  print  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  on  House  bill  1438,  paragraph  150, 
page  57,  covers  the  duty  on  chain  or  chains  ol  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel.  This 
compared  with  the  tariff  of  1897,  is  as  follows: 


Act  of 

Tariff  of 

1909  (per 

1897  (per 

pound). 

pound). 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Chain  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  inch  in  diameter.        

u 

Less  than  three-fourths  of  1  inch  and  not  less  than  three-eights  of  1  inch  in  diameter 
Less  than  three-eighths  of  1  inch  and  not  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  1  inch  in 

ll 

diameter  .              ...  .                ....         ......                      ...  

U 

1| 

Less  than  five-sixteenths  of  1  inch  in  diameter  

3* 

3* 

In  both  tariffs  the  following  clause  appears:  "But  no  chain  or  chains  to  pay  a  less 
duty  than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

I  recommend  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  specific  rates  over  those  named  in  the 
act  of  1909,  as  they  are  appreciably  lower  than  the  act  of  1897.  However,  I  do  recom- 
mend that  the  ad  valorem  rate  be  changed  to  read:  "But  no  chain  or  chains  of  any 
description  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, "  for  the  reason 
that  this  would  then  be  a  reduction  of  more  than  20  per  cent  from  the  present  rate 
and  would  thus  make  the  tariff  highly  competitive.  As  proof  of  this  statement, 
I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  statement  of  "Estimated  revenues,"  being  a 
comparison  of  H.  R.  1438  with  the  tariff  law  of  July  24,  1897,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing statement  appears. 
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Imports  far  consumption,  chain  or  chains  made  of  iron  or  steel,  year  ending  June  SO,  1907. 
[Paragraph  149  of  the  Senate  bill,  or  150  of  the  conference  bill.] 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Average 
value. 

Rates  of  duty 
per  pound. 

Pounds. 
48,  771 

$629.00 

$0.  013 

Cents. 
1J 

Less  than  J  inch  and  not  less  than  f  inch  in 
diameter. 
Less  than  |  inch  and  not  less  than  -fa  inch  in 
diameter. 
Less  than  -ft  inch  in  diameter  

2,858 
660 
373,530 

131.00 
26.00 
18,  828.  00 

.046 
.039 
.05 

1| 
11 
3 

Other  on  which  specific  duty  does  not  amount 
to  45  per  cent. 

767,  322 

51,280.04 

.067 

45  per  cent. 

1,  193,  141 

70,  894.  04 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907  (a  period  of  great 
business  activity  in  this  country),  almost  600  tons  of  chain  were  imported  at  a  value 
of  $70,894.04.  Of  this  quantity  48,771  pounds  were  imported  with  a  foreign  value  of 
1.3  cents  per  pound,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  this  abnormally 
low  price  of  finished  chain,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  paid  a  duty  of 
1£  cents  per  pound,  the  chain  was  imported. 

Importations  were  made  under  each  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  rate  of  duties.  The 
largest  item,  however,  was  on  the  lighter  sizes,  on  which  the  specific  duties  do  not 
amount  to  45  per  cent.  On  this  item  767,322  pounds  were  imported  at  a  value  of 
$51,280.04  and  with  a  45  per  cent  duty. 

In  no  case  should  the  duty  be  below  that  named  in  the  Wilson  bill,  which  was  30 
per  cent. 

My  reasons  for  making  this  recommendation  are:  (a)  I  have  based  my  figures  on  the 
"estimated  revenues"  as  published  in  1909  by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
(6)  I  inclose  a  comparative  statement  of  the  American  and  English  labor  scale  for 
handmade  chain,  each  on  a  basis  of  100  pounds,  showing  that  the  union  labor  scale  of 
wages  paid  in  the  United  States  is  from  30.9  per  cent  to  140.7  per  cent  higher  than  the 
English  union  labor  scale.  (Schedule  A  attached.)  (c)  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
outworkers  in  England,  of  whom  there  are  2,500  women  at  work  in  this  union,  now 
averages  but  9' shillings  a  week  of  55  hours,  and  I  submit  these  figures  which  I  myself 
learned  when  in  England  in  June,  1912,  visiting  a  large  number  of  the  outworkers, 
accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  their  union,  in  and  about  Birmingham,  England. 
(Schedule  B  attached.) 

I  would  also  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  Daily  Consular  Reports,  and  more  par- 
ticularly that  issued  under  date  of  Tuesday,  January  12,  1909,  No.  3378,  containing  a 
reportirom  Consul  Albert  Halstead,  of  Birmingham,  on  "English  chain  manufacture." 

When  in  France  in  June,  1912,  I  saw  women  operating  on  machines  as  chain  makers. 
In  one  factory  they  received  2  francs,  or  39  cents,  for  a  day  of  10£  hours.  In  another 
factory  they  averaged  1\  francs,  or  48  cents,  a  day  of  10£  hours.  While  their  average 
production  may  be  but  half  that  of  a  male  operator  on  similar  machines  in  this  country, 
yet  their  wage  per  unit  of  production  was  less  than  one-half  the  wages  we  are  paying 
here. 

I  also  append  hereto  an  illustrated  article  which  I  wrote  for  the  Hardware  Reporter, 
on  the  subject  of  chain  making  in  England,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  that  paper 
under  date  of  January  3,  1913. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  change  in  the  phraseology  of  the  present 
tariff  law. 

The  fact  that  chain  in  1907  was  imported  of  an  average  value  of  one-third  cent  per 
pound  proves  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  retention  of  the  specific  as  well  as  the  ad 
valorem  duty,  as  the  consular  invoices  bore  a  price  for  the  chain  which  would  appear  to 
be  less  than  the  price  of  the  iron  or  steel  from  which  it  was  made. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  state  what  amount  of  money  is  actually  invested  in  the  chain 
industry  in  the  United  States,  but  after  conferring  with  a  number  of  chain  manufac- 
turers the  estimate  was  made  at  about  $4,000,000  invested  in  the  manufacture  and 
from  4,500  to  5,000  employees.  Annual  sales,  all  grades  and  styles  of  chain,  estimated 
at  $6,500,000. 
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I  would  protest  against  the  free  entry  of  chain  under  the  Panama  bill  for  shipbuild- 
ing, which  includes  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  demand  for  ship's  cables  in 
this  country,  and  would  ask  that  this  free  entry  be  withdrawn. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  C.  SCHMIDT,  President. 

Comparison  of  American  and  English  prices  for  handmade  chain. 
[American  prices  per  100  pounds,  union  labor  scale.] 


Size. 

English. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Increase. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Com 

I 

1 

Cran 
i 

: 

: 
] 
Dred 

! 

: 
1 
i 
i 
1 
1 
l 

2 
Stud 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
j 
2 
2 
2 

mon: 

J1.47 
1.33 
1.19 
1.10 
1.04 
.98 
.93 
.88 
.84 
.58 

1.58 
1.49 
1.31 
1.23 
1.14 
1.09 
1.02 
.93 
.90 
.61 

2.03 
1.73 
1.56 
1.42 
1.35 
1.23 
1.16 
1.13 
1.09 
.75 
.68 
.68 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 

.51 
.49 
.47 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.47 
.51 
.54 

$2.49 
2.07 
1.87 
1.66 
1.51 
1.38 
1.36 
1.16 
1.10 
.94 

3.12 
2.77 
2.34 
2.10 
.94 
.73 
.65 
.46 
.37 
.14 

3.26 
2.90 
2.48 
2.23 
2.07 
1.86 
1.78 
1.60 
1.51 
1.28 
1.27 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.22 

.83 
.77 
.73 
.73 
.73 
.73 
.73 
.80 
.86 
.93 
.99 
1.12 
1.30 

SI.  02 
.74 
.68 
.56 
.47 
.40 
.43 
.28 
.26 
.36 

1.54 
1.28 
1.03 
.87 
.80 
.64 
.63 
.53 
.47 
.53 

1.23 
1.17 
.92 
.81 
.72 
.63 
.62 
.47 
.42 
.53 
.59 
.46 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.52 

.32 
.28 
.26 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.40 
.44 
.49 
.52 
.61 
.76 

69.4 
55.6 
57.1 
50.9 
45.2 
40.8 
46.2 
31.8 
30.9 
62.1 

97.5 
85.9 
78.6 
70.7 
70.1 
58.7 
61.7 
56.9 
52.2 
86.9 

60.6 
67.6 
58.9 
57.0 
53.3 
51.2 
53.4 
41.6 
38.5 
70.7 
86.8 
67.6 
62.8 
62.8 
62.8 
74.3 

62.7 
57.1 
55.3 
58.7 
58.7 
58.7 
58.7 
100.0 
100.5 
111.3 
110.6 
119.6 
140.7 

v  

-j  

4  

-j  

i  

e: 

^  

4  

-j  

i  

Ige: 

^  

i  

4  

i 

i 

iV--- 

j  

ft... 

i  

!--• 

i  
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Statement  taken  from  time  cards  of  chain-makers  (outworkers)  submitted  by  Mr.  Charles 
N.  Sitch,  Secretary  of  the  Outworkers  Union  of  England,  previous  to  Board  of  Trade 
act,  1910. 


Name  and  address. 

Size  and 
quality  of 
chain. 

Quantity  of 
chain  made 
in  one  week. 

Num- 
ber of 
work- 
ing 
hours 
in 
week. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Deductions. 

Wages, 
minus  all 
deduc- 
tions for 
one  week. 

Firing. 

Rent 
of 
stall. 

Miss  Attvrood,  95  Graingers 
Lane,     Cradley     Heath, 
Staffs. 
Mrs.   Polly   Beasley,   High 
Town,  Cradley,  Worcester. 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Billingham, 
Factory    Yard,    Cradley 
Heath.  Staffs. 
Miss  C.  Billingham,  Factory 
Yard,     Cradley     Heath, 
Staffs. 
Elizabeth  Bloomer,  44  Tib- 
betts     Garden,     Cradley 
Heath,  Staffs. 
Mrs.  A.  Darby,  High  Town, 
Cradley.  Worcester. 
Miss  Annie  Dimmock,  Dud- 
ley Wood  Road,  Cradley 
Heath,  Staffs. 
Mrs.    H.    Forrest,    Factory 
Yard,     Cradley     Heath, 
Staffs. 
Mrs.    C.    Gillam,    Factory 
Yard,     Cradley     Heath, 
Staffs. 
Miss  M.  Homer,  65  Beehive 
Street,  Cradley  Heath. 
Miss    E.    Morgan,    Dudley 
Wood      Road,      Cradley 
Heath,  Staffs. 
Mrs.    F.    Rowley,    Factory 
Yard,     Cradley     Heath, 
Staffs. 
Mrs.  A.  Stringer,  30  Tibbett 
Garden,    Cradley    Heath, 
Staffs. 
Master  E.  Sidaway,'  38  Tib- 
betts     Garden,     Cradley 
Heath,  Staffs. 
Mrs.  H.  Timmons,  Factory 
Yard,     Cradley     Heath, 
Staffs. 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Tromans,  High 
Town,  Cradley,  Worcester. 
Mrs.   A.    Tipton,    Tibbets 
Garden,  Cradley  Heath. 
Mrs.   Winkett,    21    Tibbets 
Garden,  Cradley  Heath. 
Miss  Hannah  Worton,  High 
Town,  Cradley,  Worcester. 

No.  1  slap... 

ft  common.. 
No.  5  slap... 

No.  4  slap... 
ttslap...... 

ttslap  
No.  3  slap... 

No.  5  slap... 
No.  4  slap... 
•ff  slap  

IJcwt.  

50 

45 
40 

56 
52 

52 
50 

52 
48 

52 
50 

42 

44 
51 
38 

50 
45 
34 
51 

t.   d. 
4    6 

4    3 
9    0 

6    6 
3    9 

4    3 

6    6 

9    0 
7    6 

4    3 

9    0 

8    0 
3    9 
3    9 
8    0 

4    3 
4    6 
3    6 
5    3 

a.  d. 
2   0 

2   0 
1    3 

2    0 
2    0 

2    6 
2    0 

2    0 
2    3 

2    0 
2    6 

1    6 
1    6 
2    0 
0    9 

2    6 
2    0 
1    9 
2    6 

d. 
6 

6 
3 

6 
6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

6 
3 
6 
3 

6 
6 
3 
6 

«.     d. 
4     3 

3    10} 
3     0 

4     0 
5      0 

5      6 
4      0 

4      3 
4      9 

15    o 

6      0 
4      0 
13      0 
U      0 
4      0 

4      5 

4      3 
3      3 

4    10J 

do  

Jcwt  
1  cwt.  9  Ibs  . 
2cwt  

2cwt  
1  cwt  

fcwt  
Icwt  
Ijcwt  

No.  3  com- 
mon. 

No.  3  com- 
mon. 

ttslap  
•JJ  slap  

1  cwt.    .  . 

J  cwt  

1  cwt.  1  qr  .  . 
1  cwt.  3  qr  .  . 
2  qrs.  14  Ibs  . 

Ijcwt  
IJcwt  

No.  4  slap... 

ttslap  
•fVslap  
|  slap  

IJcwt  
Ijcwt  

No.  1  slap... 

i  Approximate. 


*  This  boy  is  16  years  old. 


ENGLISH  CHAIN  MANUFACTURE. 
[Dally  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Tuesday,  January  12, 1909.) 

HOME   INDUSTRY  IN  CRADLEY  HEATH — COTTAGE   WORKERS  AND  THEIR  PAY — INTEREST 

OF  UNION  LABOR. 

Consul  Albert  Halstead2  of  Birmingham,  having  received  a  request  for  information 
in  regard  to  cost  of  labor  in  the  British  manufacture  of  coil  chain  of  all  sizes  per  100 
pounds,  welding  labor  only  from  -fa  inch  to  1  inch,  and  of  trace  chain,  price  of  welding, 
either  per  100  links  or  per  100  pounds,  presents  the  following  report: 

It  is  impossible  to  give  wages  per  100  pounds,  for  they  are  not  calculated  on  that 
basis,  but  upon  the  basis  of  one  hundredweight  or  112  pounds.  Coil  chain  of  the 
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sizes  T^T  to  1  inch,  that  is  not  dollied,  is  made  chiefly  by  women  and  girls,  youths  and 
old  men,  the  latter  being  those  whose  vigor  is  so  much  lessened  that  they  are  unable 
to  do  the  heavier  work.  This  class  of  labor  has  no  organization  or  union.  Those 
engaged  in  it  purchase  from  a  warehouseman  or  iron  merchant  iron  rods  of  the  requisite 
size,  wheel  them  home  in  a  barrow  or  cany  them  home  on  their  shoulders,  and  in  a 
little  forge  at  the  back  of  the  house  make  the  links  of  the  chain  from  the  iron  rods. 
The  completed  chain  is  then  carried,  thrown  across  the  shoulders,  to  the  merchant, 
who  pays  for  it  at  the  price  agreed.  The  makers  of  this  chain  are  paid  by  the  weight, 
and  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  middlemen  or  faggers. 

AMOUNTS    EARNED   BY   WORKERS. 

Each  maker  of  this  type  of  chains  makes  his  or  her  own  bargain,  and  at  present  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  labor  brings.  To  a  great  extent  these 
home  chain  makers  are  not  laborers,  but  are  small  independent  manufacturers.  They 
buy  their  rods;  they  have  their  little  furnace,  with  its  bellows,  and  their  own  tools. 
Their  wages  represent  the  price  they  receive  for  the  completed  chain,  less  8  pounds 
loss  to  each  hundredweight  of  iron  rods  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  less  cost  of  fuel 
and  wear  and  tear  on  tools.  This  last  item  is  comparatively  small  and  their  tools  are 
not  many.  The  chain  is  made  wholly  with  a  hammer,  without  a  finishing  tool — that 
is,  without  a  dolly  or  an  Oliver.  This  class  of  chain  is,  therefore,  the  poorest  that  is 
made  in  the  Cradley  Heath  district.  The  links  may  vary  in  shape,  the  weld  is  apt 
to  be  imperfect,  and  they  are  not  tested. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  give  statistics  as  to  the  return  received  by  these  outworkers, 
it  is  said  that  it  does  not  go  higher  than  12s.  ($2.92)  to  14s.  ($3.41)  per  week,  and  that 
in  many  cases  the  earnings  are  not  more  than  6s.  ($1.46)  per  week,  while  the  hours  of 
labor  are  often  from  9  to  11  hours  per  day.  Their  earnings  depend  upon  the  demand 
for  the  chains,  which  at  present  is  not  great,  reducing  their  earning  capacity  materially. 

THE   LABOR   OF   WOMEN. 

The  trade  is  regarded  by  the  Chain  Makers  and  Strikers  Association,  which  is  the 
association  of  workmen,  as  a  sweated  one.  It  competes  seriously  with  these  workers, 
and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  organize  these  home  or  outworkers  for  their  own 
protection  and  for  the  protection  of  the  men  laborers.  Many  of  these  women  chain 
makers  are  married,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  woman  with  a  baby  on 
her  left  arm  welding  the  chain  with  her  right  hand,  and  every  now  and  then  reaching 
up  to  pull  the  bellows  so  as  to  make  the  fire  hotter.  It  is  not,  however,  an  unhealthful 
occupation,  like  brass  making  with  the  poisoning  from  the  brass  fumes,  or  pottery 
making  with  its  lead  poisoning,  although  it  is  an  occupation  that  overdevelops  one 
side  of  the  body  and  is  a  very  heavy  one  for  a  woman. 

Some  of  these  women  workers  are  the  wives  and  of  the  families  of  union  chain 
makers,  but  most  of  them  belong  to  the  families  of  others — coal  miners,  etc.,  employed 
in  the  district. 

The  Chain  Makers  and  Strikers  Association  has  succeeded  to  a  considerable  degree 
in  convincing  members  of  their  union  that  to  permit  then-  wives  to  work  at  chain 
making,  an  unorganized  trade,  is  to  bring  them  into  competition  with  the  union  or 
society  workmen,  and  to  be  on  the  one  hand  a  union  or  society  workman  and  on  the 
other  a  scab.  The  women  working  at  chain  making  earn  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
what  men  do  on  the  same  sizes.  In  some  cases  this  percentage  is  as  low  as  25  per  cent. 

HIGHER  WAGE  CONSIDERATION — UNION  LABOR. 

The  secretary  of  the  Chain  Makers  and  Strikers  Union  states  that  accepting  the 
general  rule  that  women's  labor,  even  though  as  efficient,  should  be  paid  less  than 
men's  labor,  a  rule  with  which  he  does  not  agree,  the  wages  of  the  women  should  be 
from  50  to  55  per  cent  of  that  paid  to  the  union  workmen,  and  that  the  wages  should 
be  from  12s.  ($2.92)  to  24s.  ($5.83)  per  week,  instead  of  6s.  ($1.46)  to  14s.  ($3.41),  which 
they  are  to-day. 

From  800  to  900  women  and  girls,  from  100  to  200  youths,  and  perhaps  from  100 
to  200  old  men,  many  of  the  latter  working  casually,  are  employed  as  outworkers  in 
this  sweated  chain  making.  In  the  union,  it  is  calculated,  there  are  1,800  men  and 
youths,  of  whom  400  to  500  work  in  outshops  and  not  in  the  factories;  but  all  these, 
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in  contradistinction  to  the  sweated  laborers,  are  members  of  the  society  and  can  earn 
good  wages  in  good  times.  No  women  work  in  the  factories  as  chain  makers. 

Practically  none  of  the  chains  made  by  the  women  outworkers  are  shipped  from 
Birmingham.  The  chains  that  now  go  out  appear  from  the  invoices  to  be  ones  that 
have  been  tested  either  by  the  Admiralty  or  other  tests,  and  such  as  are  used  for  cables, 
pulley  blocks,  etc.  If  chains  made  by  sweated  labor  are  exported  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  must  be  done  through  London,  Liverpool,  or  other 
porte  where  merchants  ship  them  under  orders. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  copies  of  the  schedules  of  pay  for  various  kinds  of 
chain  making.  It  is  wholly  piecework,  and  many  kinds  of  chain  workers  can  earn 
from  £2  10s  ($12.16)  to  £3  ($14.59)  per  week,  and  therefore  are  well-paid  laborers  in 
accordance  with  the  British  standard.  In  the  manufacture  of  large  chains  the  chain 
maker  gets  60  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  for  chain  making  and  the  striker  or  assistant 
40  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid — that  is,  for  every  £1  ($4.86)  the  chain  maker  gets  12s. 
($2.92)  and  the  striker  8s.  ($1.95).  A  copy  of  the  law  governing  the  testing  of  Admir- 
alty chains  is  also  forwarded  [and  may  be  seen  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures].  The 
wage  schedules  follow: 

Price  list  for  block  chain. 
OUTWORKERS'  PRICES. 


Size  of  iron 
(inches). 

Links 
per 
loot. 

Short 
link 
(per 
cwt.). 

Links 
per 
foot. 

Long 
link 
(per 
cwt.). 

Size  of  iron 
(inches). 

Links 
per 
foot. 

Short 
link 
(per 
cwt.). 

Links 
per 
foot. 

Long 
link 
(per 
cwt.). 

8  

$30.90 

$27.  74 

„ 

13 

$4.46 

$4.05 

7  

23.48 

21.53 

i 

12 

3.89 

3.28 

6  

19 

17.28 

17 

15.57 

T 

2.72 

5  

17 

12.53 

16 

11.84 

i 

2.21 

4  

16 

10.22 

V 

2.15 

3  

16 

9.00 

8.47 

4 

2.03 

2  

16 

7.41 

6.62 

?i 

1.97 

1  

14 

5.91 

3 

1.86 

^  

13 

5.10 

4.74 

FACTORY  PRICES. 


8 

$26.03 

$23.35 

«... 

13 

$3.77 

$3.41 

7... 
6  

19 

19.70 
14.60 

i? 

18.13 
13.14 

£      

12 

3.24 
2.31 

2.80 

5  

17 

10.58 

16 

10.01 

¥  :.:::: 

1.88 

4  

16 

8.60 

1.78 

3  

16 

7.56 

7.11 

i 

1.72 

2  

16 

6.24 

5.57 

?i 

1.64 

1  

14 

4.98 

3 

1.58 

ft  

13 

4.32 

4.03 

These  rates  are  based  on  Weston's  lengths  of  link  of  standard  length  for  long  and 
short  link.  All  chain  longer  than  Weston's  long  link  to  be  paid  at  long-link  prices; 
longer  than  Weston's  short  link  and  not  so  long  as  Weston's  long  link,  to  be  paid  at 
Weston's  short-link  prices.  Shorter  than  the  Weston's  short  link  to  be  paid  at  the 
following  rates  extra: 


Outworkers'  prices,  per 
link  per  foot  per  hun- 
dred weignt. 

Factory  prices,  per  link 
per  foot  per  hundred- 
weight. 

Outworkers'  prices,  per 
link  per  foot  per  hun- 
dred weight. 

Factory  prices,  per  link 
per  foot  per  hundred- 
weight. 

Size.1 

Cents. 

Size.i 

Cents. 

Size.i 

Cents. 

Size.i 

Cents. 

6    . 

61 
55 
24 
24 

6  

49 
44 
18 
18 

2 

20 
20 
20 
20 

2 

16 
16 
16 
16 

5  

5  

1 

1 

4  

4  

3  

3  

;::: 



Imperial  wire  gauge  to  be  the  legal  standard  gauge. 
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Outworkers'  price  list  per  hundredweight  for  dollied  chains. 
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Size  of  iron  (inches). 

Com- 
mon. 

Extra 
and 
Lloyds' 
test. 

Best. 

Special 
Best  or 
Crane. 

Compo, 
or  Low 
Moor. 

Steel. 

5. 

$15.  62 

$19.  39 

$21.  66 

$24.  45 

$27.01 

$35.58 

5                                                 

12.28 

13.26 

14.27 

16.30 

18.55 

24.75 

^..                     

9.73 

10.38 

11.37 

12.97 

14.47 

19.40 

3  

7.98 

8.61 

9.40 

10.74 

11.78 

16.18 

2.                                  

6.20 

6.68 

7.17 

8.55 

9.73 

12.97 

1.                          

5.22 

5.67 

6.62 

7.09 

6.18 

10.88 

ff.:  

4.01 

4.54 

5.22 

5.75 

7.21 

8.83 

3.24 

3.73 

4.16 

4.98 

4.88 

7.50 

2.74 

3.14 

3.49 

4.16 

4.98 

6.16 

i 

2.39 

2.74 

3.08 

3.69 

4.54 

5.61 

2 

2.17 

2.47 

2.74 

3.16 

4.14 

4  98 

u                                         

1.90 

2.21 

2.45 

2.86 

3.61 

4  34 

1.62 

1.86 

2.13 

2.59 

3  08 

3  67 

fr                                

1.48 

1.70 

1.90 

2.21 

2.74 

3.34 

1.36 

1.50 

1.67 

1.99 

2  41 

2  92 

^    .                    

1.26 

1.40 

1.56 

1.80 

2.19 

2.72 

1.17 

1.32 

1.45 

1.72 

2.05 

2  53 

^      

1.11 

1.26 

1.38 

1.56 

1.95 

2.45 

1.05 

1.17 

1.30 

1.47 

.86 

2  29 

4      

.99 

1.11 

1.17 

1.42 

.78 

2.19 

.93 

1.05 

1.13 

1.36 

.70 

2  13 

[^       

.89 

.97 

1.07 

1.26 

.70 

2.13 

j 

.83 

.93 

1.03 

1.23 

.70 

2.13 

I  :::::::.::.::  

.81 

.89 

1.00 

1.17 

1.70 

2.13 

li  to  li.  inclusive... 

1.62 

2.03 

Ten  per  cent  extra  to  above  list  of  prices  for  one  gauge;  20  per  cent  extra  for  two 
gauges  or  wheel  chain.  For  exact  iron  half  the  price  of  the  size  above  and  half  the 
price  of  the  size  below  added  together.  All  stud  chains,  f-inch  and  smaller,  the 
same  price  as  short  link,  and  weight  of  studs  given  to  the  workman.  All  stud  chains, 
•H-inch  and  larger,  2d.  (4  cents)  per  hundredweight  less  than  short-link  chain.  All 
lengths  of  link  longer  than  ordinary  length  of  short  link,  the  same  price  as  short  link. 

Price  list — All  side  welded — Per  hundredweight. 


Size. 

Special 
stud 
chains. 

Ordi- 
nary 
public 
test 
stud 
chains. 

Special 
open 
link. 

Size. 

Special 
stud 
chains. 

Ordi- 
nary 
public 
test 
stud 
chains. 

Special 
open 
link. 

3i  

$1.34 
1.28 

$1.58 
.52 

It::-:::::::-:::-:"- 

$0.85 
.85 



$1.03 
1.03 

of 

1.15 

.40 

2t... 

.77 

$0.71 

.97 

2? 

1.09 

.28 

2&  .. 

.73 

.71 

.93 

oV 

1.03 

.22 

2? 

.73 

.67 

.93 

3                      

.97 

.15 

aX" 

.71 

.65 

.91 

.97 

.15 

2f  

.69 

.63 

.91 

2ti 

.97 

.15 

2fV-. 

.65 

.59 

.89 

2} 

.91 

.09 

2? 

.63 

.57 

.85 

2?{ 

.91 

1.09 

afc::::  ::::.::.   . 

.61 

.55 

.85 

it 

These  prices  apply  to  lengths  of  chain  of  8  fathoms  and  above.  If  the  lengths  of 
chain  are  less  than  8  fathoms,  extra  prices  to  the  above  list  to  be  arranged  before 
commencing  the  chains.  For  all  chains  when  larger  size  end  links  for  Lloyd's  test 
cables,  extras  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  size  and  dimensions  of 
the  end  links. 
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List  of  prices  per  hundredweight  for  side-welded  chains. 


Size. 

Open 
link.i 

Middle 
link.' 

Short 
link.' 

Size. 

Open 
link.' 

Middle 
link.' 

Short 
link.» 

I 

$1.58 

$1.82 

$1.95 

">, 

ft.... 

$0.91 

$1.15 

$1.28 



1.52 

1.76 

1.88 

J  

.91 

1.15 

1.28 

... 

1  40 

1.58 

1.70 

2 

fc-V. 

.89 

1.09 

1.22 



1.28 

1.46 

1.58 

o 

[*  

.85 

1.05 

1.17 

f*  • 

1.22 

1.40 

1.52 

?. 

h  

.85 

1.05 

1.15 

1.  15 

1.34 

1.46 

2 

.91 

1.09 

1.22 

1.15 

1.39 

1.42 

1- 

n  

.93 

1.09 

1.22 

1.15 

1.39 

1.42 

1 

.93 

1.09 

1.22 

1.09 

1.29 

1.40 

1. 

4  

.97 

1.11 

1.24 

1.09 

1.29 

1.40 

I 

1.01 

1.13 

1.26 

1.03 

1.29 

1.40 

1 

i... 

1.03 

1.15 

1.28 

L 

ft... 

1.03 

1.22 

1.34 

1 

F... 

1.07 

1.17 

1.30 

.97 

1.17 

1.34 

1 

\  

1.09 

1.17 

1.34 

fe" 

.95 

1.17 

1.30 

1 

1.13 

1.28 

1.40 

I 

.93 

1.15 

1.28 

i  Not  less  in  length  of  link  than  6  diameters  of  the  size  of  iron. 
»  Not  less  in  length  of  link  than  5J  diameters  of  the  size  of  iron. 
«  Not  less  in  length  than  5  diameters  of  the  size  of  iron. 

When  short  link  is  required  less  in  length  of  link  than  five  diameters  of  the  size 
of  iron,  extra  prices  on  the  above  list  to  be  arranged  before  starting  chain.  Ten  per 
cent  extra  one  gauge,  20  per  cent  extra  when  two  gauges  are  to  be  used. 

End-welded  price  list  for  admiralty  stud  chains,  end  links,  etc. 


Size  of  iron 
(inches). 

End- 
welded 
admi- 
ralty 
stud 
chains, 
price  per 
cwt. 

End 
links  for 
cables, 
price  per 
link. 

Charges 
to  work- 
men 
for  de- 
fective 
welds, 
charge 
per  link. 

Size  of  iron 
(inches). 

End- 
welded 
admi- 
ralty 
stud 
chains, 
price  per 
cwt. 

End 
links  for 
cables, 
price  per 
link. 

Charges 
to  work- 
men 
for  de- 
fective 
welds, 
charge 
per  link. 

k::::::::::::::::::: 

$7.29 
5.47 
4.50 
3.77 
3.16 
2.68 
2.31 
2.03 
1.82 

$0.08 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.18 
.20 

$0.06 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.14 
.14 

H-  - 

$1.70 
1.54 
1.46 
1.38 
1.36 
1.34 
1.30 
1.28 

$0.24 
.28 
.28 
.32 
.32 
.36 
.40 
.42 

$0.16 
.18 
.20 
.24 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.30 

!!::: 

,  .... 

IT",  

X    

I  ;§ 

1  

1A 

rt  

if  

Workmen  not  to  be  held  responsible  or  any  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  prires 
mentioned  on  the  list  for  making  admiralty  chains  on  account  of  defective  iron  or 
studs.  All  chains  rejected  by  the  admiralty  inspector  through  defective  welds, 
workmen  to  allow  15  per  cent  to  be  deducted  from  the  prices  paid  for  making.  Any 
admiralty  links  or  chains  required  to  be  made,  other  than  those  specified  on  the 
list,  prices  and  conditions  should  be  arranged  before  commencing  or  completing 
chains.  All  day-work  rates  to  be  increased  equivalent  to  the  increase  of  piecework 
rates  under  this  contract,  such  increase  to  be  above  the  amount  paid  under  the  con- 
tract which  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  year  1902. 

Price  list  per  hundredweight  for  short  and  open  link  dollied  chains. 


Size. 

Com- 
mon. 

Test. 

No.  2 
or 

best. 

No.  1 

or 
special. 

Size. 

Com- 
mon. 

Test. 

No.  2 
or 
best. 

No.  1 
or 
special. 

$4.86 

$5.23 

$5.65 

$6.46 

$0  93 

$1  01 

$1  09 

$1  30 

JL 

3.41 

3.65 

3.89 

4.38 

fi 

85 

93 

1  01 

1  17 

|* 

2.13 

2.37 

2.68 

3.16 

f* 

81 

87 

97 

1  11 

V 

1.74 

1.92 

2.11 

2.39 

fi 

75 

83 

89 

1  07 

1 

1.30 

1.50 

1.72 

2.03 

71 

79 

85 

1  03 

ji 

1.17 

1.32 

1.46 

1.72 

1-Ar 

65 

73 

81 

97 

jr 

1.07 

1.17 

1.30 

1.54 

if"" 

63 

71 

77 

95 

fi 

1.03 

1.09 

1.22 

1.40 

IX 

61 

69 

77 

89 

SCHEDULE   C. 
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Ten  per  cent  extra  for  one  gauge  and  20  per  cent  extra  for  two  gauges,  when  required 
to  be  used,  for  all  sizes  and  qualities  of  chains  specified  on  the  above  list.  Also  20 
per  cent  extra  to  the  above  prices  for  making  wheel  chains.  All  links  cut  or  sheared 
for  workmen  free  of  charge. 

Price  list  per  hundredweight  for  stud  chains  dollied. 


Size. 

Common. 

Test. 

No.  1  or 
special. 

Size. 

Common. 

Test. 

No.  1  or 

special. 

I. 

$2.11 

$2.35 

$3.16 

1  . 

$0.77 

$0.83 

$1  01 

j. 

1.74 

1.92 

2.37 

tt 

71 

78 

91 

P  

1.30 

1.46 

2.03 

1  inch 

.65 

.73 

83 

A--- 

1.17 

1.30 

1.72 

IT"»  -- 

.61 

.69 

.77 

p  . 

1.07 

1.17 

1.54 

if 

.59 

.66 

73 

li 

.97 

1.09 

1.34 

1A 

57 

62 

71 

r 

.89 

.97 

1.24 

if  

.51 

55 

61 

H  

.81 

.89 

1.09 

Ten  per  cent  extra  for  one  gauge  and  20  per  cent  extra  for  two  gauges,  when  required 
to  be  used,  for  all  sizes  and  qualities  of  chains  specified  on  the  above  list.  Also  20 
per  cent  extra  to  the  above  prices  for  making  wheel  chains.  All  sizes  and  qualities 
of  stud  chains  (dollied)  when  required  to  be  made  to  dimensions  less  in  length  of 
link  than  six  diameters  of  the  size  of  the  iron  (outside  measurement),  extra  prices  to 
be  arranged  for  making  between  employer  and  workman  before  starting  the  chains. 
All  links  cut  or  sheared  for  workmen  free  of  charge. 

Admiralty  price  list. 


Size  of  iron  (inches). 

Stud 
link. 

Open 
link. 

Size  of  iron  (inches). 

Stud 
link. 

Open 
link. 

Per  dozen. 
$5.83 

Per  dozen. 
$8.51 

3J      

Per  dozen. 
$29  19 

Per  dozen. 
$30  89 

6.93 

9.00 

Per  link 

Per  link 

7.72 

9.48 

34 

$3  41 

$3  89 

8.51 

9.97 

3J 

4  38 

4  86 

|  

9.30 

11.07 

31 

4.74 

5  35 

10.09 

12.16 

4  

5  10 

5  83 

12.16 

13.87 

5.83 

5  35 

i 

16.05 

18.00 

41 

6  56 

7  78 

. 

20.19 

21.89 

4| 

7.41 

8.95 

24.33 

26.02 

4J  

8.27 

9  73 

When  more  than  the  usual  number  of  strikers  which  constitute  a  side  welder's  fire 
are  required,  the  firm  to  pay  for  all  extras,  exclusive  of  the  annexed  prices.  End 
and  intermediate  links  to  be  paid  on  a  similar  basis,  as  recognized  throughout  the 
admiralty  contract.  «. 
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Side-welded  price  list  for  admiralty  stud  cables,  open  link,  end  links,  etc. 


Size. 

Side- 
welded 
admiral- 
ty stud 
cable 
chains. 

Price  for 
cable 
stud  end 
links. 

Charges 
to  work- 
men for 
defective 
welds. 

Size. 

Side- 
welded 
admiral- 
ty stud 
cable 
chains. 

Price  for 
cable 
stud  end 
links. 

Charges 
to  work- 
men for 
defective 
welds. 

Per  cwt. 
$1.40 

Per  link. 
$0.36 

Per  Unit. 
$0.28 

2|... 

Per  cwt. 
$0.97 

Per  link. 
$2.07 

Per  link. 
$1.11 

L 

1.34 

.40 

.28 

2^  

.97 

2.19 

1.19 

1.28 

.42 

.30 

2i  

.97 

2.31 

1.26 

V 

1.22 

.42 

.32 

1.13 

.49 

.32 

Dozen 

^  

1.09 

.49 

.34 

links. 

1.03 

.53 

.36 

1.01 

.53 

.38 

2A-.- 

$5.83 

$2.43 

$1.26 

.97 

.61 

.42 

2™  

6.93 

2.  68 

1.40 

.93 

.73 

.49 

7.72 

2.98 

1.48 

.87 

.85 

.57 

21 

8.51 

3.28 

1.54 

i 

.87 

.91 

.59 

2ii 

9.30 

3.41 

1.64 

.87 

.97 

.61 

21 

10.09 

3.53 

1.74 

L 

.87 

1.09 

.67 

3... 

12.16 

3.89 

1.95 

,..". 

1.01 

1.22 

.69 

3J  

16.06 

fc 

1.61 

1.46 

.75 

3J  

20.19 

... 



r  

t 

.99 

1.70 

.83 

3|  

24.33 

(') 

.97 

1.88 

.97 

3J 

29.20 

1  All  sizes  larger,  day-work  rates. 
Side-welded  admiralty  open-link  specification,  12  inches  in  the  clear  of  each  link. 


Size. 

Price  per 
dozen. 

Size. 

Price  per 
dozen. 

u           

$3.16 

i 

t  strikers. 
$9.00 

l| 

3  65 

•> 

i 

9  48 

lj  

4.01 

a 

9.97 

4.38 

3 

4  .  . 

10.20 

•i 

12.16 

*  strikers. 

t 

1.3.  87 

2J... 

$5.83 

8 

t.  . 

18.01 

2J... 

6.08 

a 

1 

21.90 

21   .. 

7.29 

s, 

... 

26.03 

2*::....:  ::: 

8.02 

1 

30.90 

Price  list  for  Trinity  Hmise  and  Irish  light-ship  buoy,  stud,  and  thort  link  chains. 


Buoy  chains. 

End  link. 

Stud  chains. 

Size  of  iron. 

Price  per 
cwt. 

Size  of  iron. 

Price  per 
link. 

Size  of  iron. 

Price  per 
cwt. 

Inches. 

$1.88 

Inches. 

$0.14 

f 

Inches. 

$1  92 

1.60 

? 

.18 

2.  19 

1.46 

.22 

7 

1.70 

.30 

lj 

.24 

1 

1.52 

.38 

1 

.28 

1 

1.38 

.26 

1 

.34 

1 

1.34 

.17 

1 

.38 

1 

1.22 

.07 

lj 

.42 

1 

1.09 

.07 

1. 

.49 

1 

1.03 

For  all  sizes  of  chains  below  1J  inch,  if  required  to  be  side  welded,  extra  prices  to 
be  paid. 
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Size. 

Price 
per 
cwt. 

Size. 

Price 
per 
cwt. 

Size. 

Price 
per 
cwt. 

Size. 

Price 
per 
cwt. 

Inches. 
J  

$7.54 

Inches. 
i-  • 

$2.43 

Inthet. 

$1.50 

Inches. 
1. 

$1  19 

A.-- 

5.10 

ft 

2.07 

11 

1.42 

IX 

1.15 

¥... 

3.65 

f* 

1.78 

i 

1.34 

if 

1  09 

&:  

2.76 

H- 

1.62 

i« 

1.28 

lj. 

1  09 

Ten  per  cent  extra  1  gauge;  20  per  cent  extra  2  gauges.  All  chains  rejected  by  the 
Trinity  House  inspector  through  defective  welds,  workmen  to  allow  10  per  cent  de- 
ducted from  the  prices  set  forth  on  the  lists  for  making.  In  cases  where  the  failure  of 
one  sample  causes  the  rejection  of  several  cables,  10  per  cent  must  only  be  deducted 
from  the  workman's  piece  of  chain  whose  sample  fails. 

Price  list  for  Admiralty  dose  and  open  link  chains  (all  end  welded). 


Size. 

Per 
cwt. 

Size. 

Per 

cwt. 

Size. 

Per 

cwt. 

Size. 

Per 
cwt. 

Inches. 

A-" 

$26.28 
12.89 

Inches. 

f  

$2.31 
1.95 

Inches. 

!»::::: 

$1.34 
1.28 

Inches. 
it  

$1.15 
1.15 

"... 

7.78 

ft  

1.88 

1A-  - 

1.26 

If.. 

1.22 

A  .- 

5.22 

1.74 

i|T... 

1.22 

lj  

1.30 

1  ... 

3.89 

4. 

1.54 

IA 

1.22 

lj 

1.40 

A 

3.16 

1.40 

iH      ; 

1.17 

2           .  .. 

1.52 

n.  

2.68 

Ten  per  cent  extra  for  1  gage;  20  per  cent  extra  for  2  gages. 

Admiralty  list  for  cutting  chain  or  steering  gear. 


Size. 

Per  cwt. 

Size. 

Per  cwt. 

Inches. 

$3.04 

Inches. 
lj  

$1.70 

:::::::::::::  ::  

2.31 

l|  

1.64 

1.95 

lj  

1.64 

u 

1.82 

Admiralty  list  for  block  or  pitch  chains. 


Size. 

Per  cwt. 

Size. 

Per  cwt. 

Inches. 
5  or  JV 

$19.80 

Inches. 

$5.43 

3orJ  

12.57 

jr 

3.65 

9.89 

P 

3.30 

S  ::::::::::::::::::::::"::::"::" 

7.21 

V 

2.94 

H 

6.32 

f 

2.55 

When  size  7/16  is  required  to  be  scarved  similar  to  larger  sizes,  the  same  price  as 
size  3/8-inch  to  be  paid  for  making.  All  kinds  of  chains  specified  on  the  foregoing 
lists  that  are  rejected  by  the  admiralty  inspector  on  account  of  defective  welds, 
workmen  to  allow  15  per  cent  from  the  list  of  prices. 
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WAGES  IN   FRANCE. 


Comparative  earnings  of  workmen  in  the  various  cities. — Mr.  Eugene  L.  Belisle, 
American  consul  at  Limoges,  who  is  now  in  this  country  on  leave,  had  furnished  to  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  the  following  rates  of  daily  wages  paid  in  Paris  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  other  cities  of  France.  The  sums  are  in  francs,  the  franc  being  worth 
19.3  cents,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  rates  for  board  mean  in  boarding  houses  for 
workmen.  * 


Professions. 

Average 
wages  in 
Paris. 

In  other 
cities. 

Professions. 

Average 
wages  in 
Paris. 

In  other 
cities. 

1896 

1906 

1896 

1906 

1896 

1906 

1896 

1906 

Brewers                   .  . 

5.50 
7.00 
6.50 

5.00 
7.20 

3.82 
4.36 
4.05 
3.73 
3.86 
3.60 
3.99 
3.74 
3.15 
3.38 

3.98 
4.23 
3.91 
4.34 
4.49 
4.07 
4.50 
4.22 
4.54 
4.11 
4.24 
4.43 
4.27 

4.10 
4.73 
4.33 
4.03 
4.15 
3.84 
4.40 
4.05 
3.23 
3.58 

4.35 
4.55 
4.40 
4.64 
4.80 
4.40 
4.80 
4.44 
5.00 
4.49 
4.64 
4.98 
4.61 

Locksmiths  , 

6.50 
7.00 
5.00 

7.50 
8.00 

4.18 
4.65 
3.61 

4.45 
4.13 
3.17 
4.41 
4.21 
5.90 
3.70 
2.58 
3.94 
2.75 
1.12 
1  97 

4.45 
5.16 
3.96 

4.94 
4.46 
3.45 
4.72 
4.39 
6.33 
3.95 
4.06 
4.36 
3.11 
2.00 
2.09 
1.94 
2.30 
2.05 
2.26 
2.30 

Printers,  compositors  — 
Bookbinders  

Metal  turners  

Quarrymen  

Tanners'  laborers.. 

6.50 
6.50 
7.50 
7.50 

6.50 
7.00 
8.00 
7.25 

Stone     cutters,     stone 
masons  .. 

10.00 
7.00 
5.00 
7.75 
5.60 
9.90 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 

10.80 
7.20 
5.40 
7.50 
7.20 
12.00 
4.95 
7.00 
8.50 

Saddlers,  harnessmakers  . 
Shoemakers  

Masons... 

Tailors  (clothing)  . 

Terrace  makers 

Dyers  and  scourers  .  . 

Slaters 

Weavers  .      . 

6.50 

House  painters.  . 

Ropemakers  

5.50 

Ornament  carvers. 

Cartwrights    or    wheel- 
wrights.. 

7.00 
6.50 
6.00 

7.50 
8.00 

Workmen  in  brickyards. 
Potters... 

Woodturners  

Glassmakers  .... 

Coopers  

Day  laborers.. 

Cabinetmakers  

8.00 
8.50 
8.40 
8.00 
8.00 
7.00 
8.00 
7.50 
10.00 

Ironing  women  

3.50 
4.00 

3.75 
3.50 

Upholsterers  

8.50 
8.00 
7.65 
6.75 
8.00 
6.00 
7.25 
8.00 
6.65 

Seamstresses 

Pit-sawyers  

Linen  washers 

2.50 

1.76 
2.08 
2.02 
2.20 
2.09 

Carpenters  

Vestmakers  
Lace  makers 

4.00 
4.00 
4.50 

5.'66' 
5.00 
4.00 

Joiners 

Copper  boilermakers  
Tinsmiths  

Embroidery  makers  
Milliners  . 

Average  .. 

Blacksmiths  . 

6.37 

7.19 

3.85 

4.10 

Stovemakers.  ... 

The  foregoing  information  has  been  taken  from  the  1906  edition  of  the  Anuutaire 
Statistique,  which  is  issued  every  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministere  du  Travail 
et  de  la  PreVoyance  Sociale  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  following  statistics  cover  the  average  day  wages  in  the  following  occupations- 
Harness  and  shoe  making,  blacksmithing,  carpentering,  plumbing,  landscape  garden: 
ing,  masonry,  and  painting;  also  the  cost  of  boarding: 

Salaries  or  wages. 


Department  and  capital. 

1896 

1906 

Board 
per 
month, 
1906. 

Ain,  Bourg  .... 

Francs. 
3.51 

Francs. 
4.19 

Franca. 
60-67  5 

Aisne,  Laon  

4.17 

4.45 

80-90 

Allier  Moulins  

3.56 

4  21 

60-70 

Alpes  (Basses).  Digne  

3.75 

3.62 

65 

Alpes  (Hautes),Gap  

4.00 

3.58 

70 

Alpes-Mari  times,  Nice  

4.45 

4.83 

60  8-68  3 

Ardeche,  Pri  vas  

3.25 

3.70 

50-60 

Ardennes,  Mezleres  

4.64 

4.64 

75 

Ariege,  Foix  

3.17 

3.72 

50 

Aube,  Troyes  ....*  

4  50 

4  99 

75-105 

Aude,  Carcassonne  

3.44 

4.99 

75-105 

Aveyron,  Rodez  

3  17 

3  22 

50 

Belfort  (Terre  de),  Belfort  

4.19 

4.41 

50 

Bouches-du-Rhone,  Marseille  

5.03 

4.77 

60 

Calvados,  Caen  .  . 

3.72 

4.75 

65-70 

Cantal,  Aurillac  

2.69 

3.68 

60-67.5 

Charente,  Aneoule'me  .  .  . 

4.04 

4.08 

75 
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Department  and  capital. 

1896 

1906 

Board 
per 
month, 
1906. 

Charente,  Inferre,  La  Rochelle  

Francs. 
3.90 

Francs. 
4.52 

Francs. 
90 

Cher,  Bourges  

3.81 

4.65 

60-90 

Correze,  Tulle  

3.33 

4.00 

60-62 

Corse,  Ajaccio  

3.36 

3  62 

70 

Cote-d'Or,  Diion  

4.09 

4  46 

80-85 

Cotes-du-Xoru,  St.  Brieuc  

2  97 

3  76 

52  5 

Creuse,  Gueret  

4.20 

4  13 

50-75 

Dordogne,  Perigneux  

2  91 

3  4g 

50 

Doulas,  Besancon  

3.88 

4.35 

75-57 

Drome,  Valence  

3.68 

4.67 

70-72 

Eure,  Evreux  

4.83 

4.50 

67  5-90 

Eure-et-  Loire.  Chartres  

4.21 

4.09 

60 

Finistere,  Qulmper  

2  78 

3  67 

45 

Gard,  Nimes  

4.33 

4  25 

65-85 

Garonne  (Haute),  Toulouse  

3  78 

4  30 

60 

Gers,  Auch  .'.'  

2.97 

2  81 

60 

Gironde,  Bordeaux  

4.66 

4.87 

90 

H6rault,  Montpelier  

4.29 

4  33 

75-90 

Ille-et-Vilaine,  Rennes  ... 

3.13 

3.75 

67  5 

Indre,  Chateauroux  

3.57 

3.83 

60-75 

Indre-fiH-oirp,  To^rs     .... 

4.35 

4.36 

70-80 

Isere,  Grenoble  

4.11 

4.47 

82  5 

Jura,  Lans-le-Saunier  

3.83 

4.28 

60 

Landes,  Mnm-d(v\farsAn  ..... 

3.00 

3.33 

55-60 

Loire-et-Cher,  Blois  

4.20 

4.28 

60 

Loire,  St.  Etienne  

4.37 

4.82 

60-105 

Loire  (Haute),  Le  Puy  

3.33 

3.83 

60-67  5 

Loire-  Inferieure,  Nantes  

4.29 

4.25 

50 

Loiret,  Orleans.  .  

4.41 

4.55 

67.5 

Lot,  Cahors  

3.19 

3.25 

45 

Lot-et-Garonne,  Agen  

3.53 

3.75 

50-55 

Lozere,  Mende  .'..."  

3.84 

3.82 

GO 

Maine-et-Loire,  Angers  

4.33 

4.20 

50-60 

Manche,  Saint  L6  

3.58 

3.61 

60 

Mama,  r,hftlon«f-siir-WftrnA..    ...... 

4.72 

4.78 

75-90 

Marne  (Haute),  Chaumont  

4.76 

4.52 

80 

Mayenne,  Laval  

3.19 

3.88 

55 

Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Nancy  

4.29 

4.76 

97.5 

Meuse,  Bar-le-Duc  

3.93 

4.55 

80 

Morblhan,  V  annes  

3.40 

4.07 

45-60 

Nievre,  Nevers  .."... 

3.88 

4.26 

65 

Nord,  Lille  

4.65 

4.62 

60 

Oise,  Beau  vais  

4.25 

4.81 

105-112.5 

Orne,  Alencon  

3.07 

3.46 

60 

Pas-de-Calais,  Arras  

3.61 

3.91 

60 

Puy-de-DOme,  Clermont-Ferrand  

4.48 

4.47 

60-67.5 

PurdntSes  (Basses),  Pau  

3.22 

3.60 

50-60 

Pyrenees  (Hautes),  Tarbes  

3.25 

3  59 

62.5 

Pvr6n&«:-OrjpritfH<»s,  TXrpignwi  

3.25 

4.38 

51 

Rhone,  Lyon  *  .7  

5.25 

5.44 

75-85 

SaOne  (Haute),  Vesoul  

3.83 

4.35 

72 

.Saone-et-  Loire,  Macon  

4.00 

4.29 

70 

Sarthe,  Le  Mans  

4.02 

4.11 

72 

Savoie,  Chambery        .  .      .             ...      .         

3.98 

4.83 

65-70 

Savoie  (Haute),  Annecy  

4.42 

4.10 

60 

Seine-et-Marne,  Melun  ."  

4.84 

5.07 

75 

'Seine-Inf6rieure,  Rouen.  .      ..         ..         

5.01 

5.92 

90 

Seine-et-Oise,  Versailles  

6.22 

5.86 

105-120 

Seine,  Paris  .                 .    .                 .                         

7.60 

90-120 

Sevres  (Deux),  Niort  

3.94 

3.59 

65 

Sonime,  Amiens                  ...                         .            

3.88 

4.07 

52.5-60 

Tarn,  Albi  

3.06 

3.11 

55-60 

'Tarn-et-Garonne,  Montauban                                         

3.08 

2.97 

55 

Var,  Draguignan  

3.67 

3.77 

35-W 

Vaucluse,  Avignon                                                             

4.12 

4.16 

70-80 

Vendee,  La  Roche-sur-Yon  

3.85 

3.79 

50-60 

Vienne,  Poitiers                                                               

4.04 

4.47 

60-SO 

Viennp  (TTaiitp),  T,|niop>S      .                                              

4.10 

4.35 

75 

Vosges,  Epinal              "                                                  

3.69 

4.66 

67.5 

Yonne,  Auxerre                            .                   

4.62 

4.68 

75 

Average  of  all  departments.  .  . 

3.91 

4.20 
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ROOFING   MATERIAL — PRANCE. 

Tile  and  brick  mostly  used  in  city  of  Marseille. — Replying  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the 
possible  market  for  a  special  roofing  material  in  Marseille,  Consul  General  Horace  Lee 
Washington  writes: 

The  presence  of  important  brick  and  tile  factories  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
French  port  decides  the  nature  of  the  material  almost  invariably  employed  here  for 
that  purpose.  Apparently  the  only  other  roofing  material  selling  readily  is  that  known 
here  as  rubberoid,"  a  kind  of  felt  prepared  with  bitumen  and  sand.  This  retails  at 
50  centimes  (9.6  cents)  to  1£  francs  (29  cents)  per  meter  (3.28  feet),  and  is  80  centi- 
meters (31  inches)  wide.  In  order  to  introduce  a  new  material  it  would  be  necessary 
to  demonstrate  unmistakably  its  superiority  to  existing  substances,  which  are  obtain- 
able at  very  low  cost.  The  addresses  of  a  number  of  firms  likely  to  be  interested  in 
receiving  samples  and  offers  are  forwarded  [and  obtainable  from  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures]. Correspondence  should  be  in  French,  and  prices,  dimensions,  etc.,  in 
French  units,  quotations  being  at  least  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Slate  is  largely  used  from  home  quarries. — Consul  General  Frank  H.  Mason,  of  Paris, 
gives  as  follows  information  from  government  reports  and  other  sources  concerning  the 
supply  of  roofing  slates  in  France: 

There  are  no  available  statistics  from  which  the  number  of  slate  quarries  in  France 
or  their  total  annual  output  can  be  derived.  They  are  very  largely  used  throughout 
this  country,  particularly  in  towns  and  cities  and  for  the  better  class  of  buildings. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  of  French  origin  and  of  one  nearly  uniform  dark  gray 
color,  the  combinations  of  various  shades  which  are  often  seen  on  roofs  in  Germany 
being  much  less  common  in  France. 

The  total  importations  of  roofing  slates  during  1907  amounted  to  only  1,486  tons,  of 
which  332  tons  came  from  Great  Britain,  412.2  tons  from  Belgium,  153  tons  from  Hol- 
land, and  589.5  tons  from  what  is  called  the  "free  zone,"  a  strip  of  neutral  territory 
along  both  sides  of  the  French  frontier. 

The  import  duty  on  slates  from  the  United  States  would  be  1.4  francs,  or  27  cents, 
per  100  kilos  or  220  pounds;  similar  slates  coming  from  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  or 
other  European  countries  enjoying  most  favored  nation  treaty  relations  with  France, 
would  be  dutiable  at  1  franc,  or  19.3  cents,  per  100  kilos. 

French  exports — An  American  mistake. — The  exports  of  French  roofing  slates  in  1907 
in  tons  were  as  follows:  To  Great  Britain,  26,940;  Germany,  12,486;  Belgium,  18,900; 
Switzerland,  1,406;  other  countries,  not  specified,  3,136;  a  total  of  62,868  tons. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  France  is  a  producing  and  far  more  than  self-supplying 
country,  so  far  as  slates  are  concerned,  the  exports  in  that  class  being  more  than  60 
times  the  amount  of  imports. 

About  10  years  ago,  while  the  writer  was  stationed  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  there  was  a 
lack  of  roofing  slates  in  Germany,  and  I  tried  to  start  up  an  import  trade  from  the 
United  States.  I  got  an  order  from  a  large  dealer  there  placed  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
order  was  too  large  for  the  American  firm  to  supply  from  its  own  quarries,  so  it  gathered 
up  odds  and  ends  from  several  other  quarries,  loaded  a  sailing  vessel,  and  sent  them 
over.  The  result  was  that  when  the  cargo  arrived  it  was  made  up  of  BO  many  unas- 
sorted shades  and  colors  that  its  value  was  greatly  depreciated.  Moreover,  the  per- 
centage of  breakage  in  transit  was  so  large  that  the  importers  lost  money  on  the  trans- 
action and  naturally  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  repeated  the  order. 

Probably  new  inquirers  would  never  make  such  a  mistake  as  that  on  a  European 
order,  but  they  will  be  able  to  judge  from  the  foregoing  statement  of  conditions  in 
France  whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  chance  for  American  slates  in  this  country. 

UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Slate  and  tile  principally  used  in  Birmingham  district. — In  answer  to  an  inquirer's 
question  as  to  what  kind  of  roofing  material  is  used  in  the  Birmingham  district  of 
England,  Consul  Albert  Halstead  writes: 

Slate  and  tile  are  used  for  a  great  majority  of  the  roofs  in  this  part  of  England,  per- 
haps over  80  per  cent  of  them.  This  means  that  the  roofs  all  have  a  slant.  With  slate 
the  minimum  inclination  is  30  degrees  and  with  tile  roofing  40  degrees.  The  slate 
roofs  cost,  including  timbers,  roof,  and  covering,  an  average  of  about  £3  ($14.59)  per 
square  of  100  square  feet,  and  the  tile  roofs,  inasmuch  as  the  timbers  must  be  heavier, 
an  average  of  about  £3  6s.  ($16.04)  per  square  of  100  square  feet.  On  flat  roofs  asphalt 
is  laid  and  concrete  is  frequently  used.  The  latter  is  reenforced  concrete  about  4 
inches  thick,  and  the  asphalt  (Trinidad)  ia  about  one-half  inch  thick,  costing  16s. 
($3.89)  per  square  yard  completed.  For  other  flat  roofs  a  very  cheap  felt,  covered 
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with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  pitch,  is  laid  on  at  a  cost  of  about  9d.  (18  cente)  per  square, 
but  this  has  to  be  renewed  every  two  years.  For  some  factories  galvanized  roofing  is 
used,  and  galvanized  iron  in  a  number  of  cases  for  the  sides  of  factories  instead  of  bnck 
walls,  but  these  are  really  generally  casting  shops.  Of  late  there  has  been  some  call 
for  "rubbeioid  "  roofing,  which  is  guaranteed  to  last  20  years,  and  has  been  found  fairly 
useful  and  comparatively  inexpensive.  My  information  comes  from  an  expert  archi- 
tect, who  tells  me  that  there  may  be  an  opportunity  here  in  England  for  the  sale  of 
other  roofing. 

Discouraging  condition  of  the  building  trades. — The  present  condition  of  the  building 
trades  in  England  is  quite  discouraging,  but  as  it  takes  considerable  time  to  introduce 
a  new  material  here,  it  is  a  good  moment  to  send  samples  to  builders'  merchants,  who 
could  show  them  to  builders  and  quote  prices.  Then,  when  trade  is  again  active  the 
opportunity  to  sell  would  have  come.  Thus,  though  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  profitable  returns  for  efforts,  if  an  article  is  shown  to  meet  with  all  requirements  and 
promises,  it  has  a  steady  sale  when  once  it  is  introduced  in  England. 

Roofing  can  not  be  sold  here  unless  it  is  reasonably  fireproof,  and  if  American  manu- 
facturers can  guarantee  it  to  be  such — the  word  "guarantee  "  carries  a  financial  respon- 
sibility in  England — the  chance  of  selling  it  would  be  improved.  They  must  quote 
prices  to  merchants  delivered  Liverpool  or  London  or  to  whatever  seaport  they  propose 
to  send  it  and  indicate  the  weight  of  the  rolls  and  the  cubic  space  required,  so  that 
they  can  calculate  what  the  cost  would  be  delivered  from  the  port  to  the  interior  town. 
It  is  customary  to  give  three  months'  credit  on  such  articles,  and  if  payment  is  made  on 
what  is  called  a  cash  payment,  which  would  be  within  30  days,  to  give  a  discount  of  5 
per  cent.  Manufacturer^  can  make  prices  conform  to  such  customs. 

Birmingham  is  not  the  best  place  in  which  to  start  the  sale  of  roofing.  In  Liverpool 
or  in  London  the  goods  could  be  delivered  all  by  water.  Manufacturers  should  send 
samples  thither,  make  quotations  as  to  price,  and  make  prompt  deliveries.  It  would 
be  a  good  initial  plan  to  send  some  rolls  on  speculation,  allowing  them  to  be  paid  for 
if  sold.  It  would  also  be  well  to  permit  whatever  builders'  merchants  are  selected  in 
London  or  Liverpool  to  put  roofing  on  a  factory  for  18  to  24  months,  so  that  that  building 
can  be  shown  to  any  builder  who  is  interested  as  a  sample  of  what  the  roofing  is  like 
and  how  it  wears  and  stands  the  variable  climate  of  this  country. 

DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC. 

Europe  now  furnishing  all  the  corrugated  sheets. — Consul  Ralph  J.  Totten,  of  Puerto 
Plata,  calls  attention  to  the  nonrepresentation  of  American  corrugated  roofing  in  the 
Dominican  Republic: 

Every  building  in  Puerto  Plata  is  roofed  with  tin  or  galvanized  iron,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes,  which  are  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  Some 
use  the  flat  tin  roofing  with  raised' or  patent  seams,  but  the  majority  use  the  corrugated 
sheet  iron,  which  is  imported  in  two  sizes,  6  by  2J  feet  and  3  by  2\  feet.  This  material 
is  used  extensively,  not  only  as  roofing,  but  for  covering  the  sides  of  buildings  in  place 
of  weatherboards. 

This  corrugated  iron  sheathing  comes  entirely  from  Europe,  England  furnishing  the 
greater  part.  A  quintal  (100  pounds)  costs  in  England  $3.55;  the  duty  is  $1.30  per 
quintal;  freight,  cartage,  and  wharfage,  90  cents,  making  the  cost  laid  down  in  the  ware- 
houses here  about  $5.75  per  quintal.  A  quintal  will  average  10  pieces  of  the  6-foot 
length  or  20  of  the  3-foot,  thus  making  the  roofing  cost  about  $4.90  per  square  (100  feet). 

This  is  one  of  the  few  lines  in  which  American  manufacturers  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  a  fair  share  of  the  business  of  this  locality,  and  I  am  sure  if  a  serious  effort  were 
made  this  condition  would  no  longer  exist. 

Manufacturers  and  exporters  trying  to  introduce  new  lines  in  this  country  must  cer- 
tainly have  their  catalogues  and  advertising  matter  printed  in  the  Spanish  language, 
and  to  secure  the  best  results  should  send  a  Spanish-speaking  salesman. 

ECUADOR. 

Tile  in  general  use — Rubber  and  corrugated  roofing. — In  forwarding  a  list  of  dealers  in 
roofing  material  in  Guayaquil  Consul  General  Herman  R.  Dietrich  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  this  Ecuadorian  trade: 

The  material  in  most  general  use  in  this  country  is  the  old-fashioned  Spanish  tile. 
Considerable  galvanized  iron  is  also  used  for  this  purpose.  There  is  a  rubber  roofing 
that  is  being  quite  extensively  advertised  in  the  local  papers,  but  with  what  result  I 
am  unable  to  state. 
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RUSSIAN   INDUSTRIAL   NOTES. 

Consul  James  W-  Ragsdale,  of  St.  Petersburg,  supplies  the  following  information 
relating  to  industrial  progress  in  Russia: 

The  richest  mines  of  manganese  known  are  those  of  the  Caucasus,  in  Russia.  A 
committee  formed  is  now  considering  a  very  important  reduction  in  freight  rates  in 
order  to  increase  the  production. 

The  papers  report  that  it  has  been  decided  to  organize  in  the  United  States  a  Russian 
industrial  and  agricultural  agency  which  will  have  to  gather  all  kinds  of  information 
on  prices  of  corn  and  on  the  expected  quantity  of  crop.  The  agency  will  send  the 
data  secured  in  proper  time  to  Russian  dealers  in  the  different  products. 

Siberia  is  destined  to  control  the  butter  trade  of  all  Europe.  The  value  of  the 
butter  shipped  from  Omsk  alone  amounts  to  43,000,000  rubles  ($22,145,000)  annually. 
It  is  transported  in  refrigerator  cars  furnished  by  the  railway  company  to  large  firms 
in  Denmark  and  Germany,  where  it  is  repacked  in  tins,  jars,  and  firkins  and  distributed 
throughout  Europe. 

The  recent  cholera  epidemic  at  St.  Petersburg  has  turned  the  attention  of  the 
municipality  to  considering  the  question  of  supplying  the  city  with  water  from  Lake 
Ladoga,  one  of  the  finest  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  world.  The  water  is  pure  and  the 
supply  inexhaustible.  The  altitude  of  the  lake  is  sufficient  for  supply  by  gravita- 
tion, and  the  plan,  if  carried  out,  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  city.  This  lake  is 
situated  about  9  miles  from  St.  Petersburg  and  is  the  source  of  the  River  Neva. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  St.  Petersburg  a  special  bureau  for 
the  object  of  aiding  foreigners  and  provincials  in  starting  business  or  industrial  enter- 
prises in  St.  Petersburg  or  elsewhere  in  Russia,  especially  mining  enterprises.  Assist- 
ance will  be  rendered  in  drawing  up  and  registering  statutes,  special  contracts,  the  reg- 
istration in  Russia  of  foreign  gold  mining  and  other  companies,  tests  and  examinations, 
prospectuses,  deeds,  and  estimates,  all  kinds  of  investigations,  etc.  Payment  for 
services  will  be  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  rate. 

According  to  Consul  General  G.  Bie  Ravndal,  of  Beirut,  British  capitalists  have 
applied  to  the  Government  of  Turkey  for  a  concession  covering  the  petroleum  fields  of 
Bagdad  and  Mosul. 

REDUCED   DIAMETER   CARD   COMPASS. 

Reported  aid  to  navigation  by  a  new  British  invention. — Vice  Consul  W.  J.  Sulis  sends 
the  information  that  a  patent  reduced  diameter  card  compass  has  just  been  exhibited 
in  Liverpool  and  caused  great  interest  to  people  concerned  in  British  shipping,  its 
value  being  described  as  follows: 

It  appears  in  many  respects  a  desirable  improvement  on  the  compass  now  generally 
used,  especially  by  securing  the  card  magnification  of  the  markings  without  eyestrain, 
and  by  permitting  the  use  of  cards  of  small  diameter  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary compass.  It  also  affords  greater  steadiness  and  freedom  from  that  inertia  which 
is  associated  with  cards  of  full  diameter  in  use  at  the  present  time.  For  many  years 
the  desirability  has  been  recognized  for  adopting  some  suitable  means  of  enlarging  the 
markings  or  calibration  of  compass  cards  to  enable  helmsmen  to  readily  detect  any 
deviation  from  the  course.  Hitherto  it  has  been  a  common  practice  for  seamen  to 
use  ordinary  lens  magnifiers  or  have  large  compass  cards  provided. 

Compasses  with  12-inch  and  15-inch  cards  nave  been  used,  but  there  are  disad- 
vantages connected  with  them  on  account  of  their  unsteadiness  in  a  seaway  owing  to 
the  period  of  vibration  and  inertia,  hence  they  have  not  been  altogether  successful. 
Lens  magnifiers  are  only  used  to  a  limited  extent,  as  they  cause  the  same  strain  to  the 
helmsman's  eyes  as  a  result  from  the  use  of  strong  spectacles,  and  the  lenses  have  to 
be  fitted  on  the  compass  glass,  which  is  said  to  be  undesirable.  The  reduced  diameter 
card  compass  invention  has  been  brought' out  with  the  object  of  doing  away  with  the 
disadvantages  referred  to.  There  has  been  introduced  to  this  compass  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  markings  or  calibrations  of  the  card  can  be  increased  to  almost  any  size 
without  any  of  the  drawbacks  encountered  in  the  ordinary  compass. 

Closer  and  more  accurate  steering  obtained. — In  this  invention  a  magnifying  mirror, 
which  is  adapted  to  magnify  the  markings  on  the  card  to  any  desired  extent,  is  placed 
inside  the  compass  bowl  on  the  forward  port  so  that  the  top  of  the  compass  may  be 
removed  without  affecting  the  mirror.  To  the  compass  card  is  added  a  down-turn  rim 
on  which  the  degrees  are  marked,  the  figures  being  reversed  so  that  they  show  normally 
in  the  magnifying  mirror.  Instead  of  the  steersman  viewing  the  compass  card  direct 
he  steers  by  the  magnified  image  shown  in  the  mirror,  and  the  least  movement  of  the 
vessel  is  at  once  detected.  Closer  and  more  accurate  steering,  it  is  alleged,  is  attained 
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by  the  new  card  compass,  as  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  course  is  immediately 
observed.  As  the  helmsman  is  viewing  the  magnified  reflection  and  not  the  object 
directly  through  the  magnifier  there  is  no  straining  of  the  eyes;  in  fact  the  strain  is 
said  to  be  considerably  less  than  when  steering  with  the  usual  10-inch  card  now  so 
extensively  used.  The  inventors  say  that  exhaustive  practical  tests  have  been  made 
at  sea  under  all  weather  conditions  with  results  which  nave  undoubtedly  insured  the 
success  of  this  new  magnifying  system  of  steering.  Navigational  experts  to  whom  this 
patent  has  been  shown  expressed  their  approval  of  the  practical  advantages  of  it  and 
recognized  the  convenience  it  afforded  to  seamen. 

THE    HIGH    NILE. 

Excessive  water  this  season  does  no  damage.- — Consul  General  Lewis  Morris  Iddings, 
of  Cairo,  writing  under  date  of  November  8,  submits  the  following  reassuring  report 
on  this  season's  rise  of  the  Nile: 

The  Nile  flood  of  1908,  which  is  now  falling,  has  been  a  nigh  one,  but  by  no  means 
remarkably  so,  although  the  highest  since  that  of  1898,  which  was  very  .similar  to  it. 
The  floods  of  1874,  1878,  1887,  and  1892  were  all  much  higher,  and  others  in  the  same 
period  were  at  least  equal  to  that  of  this  year.  At  Assouan,  where  the  great  dam 
is  situated,  the  readings  of  the  height  of  the  Nile  above  the  sea  level  have  shown 
during  the  last  30  years  an  average  as  follows:  Low  Nile,  in  June,  278  feet  8§  inches; 
average  Nile,  in  January  and  February,  285  feet  4J  inches;  high  Nile,  in  September, 
305  feet. 

The  water  this  year  on  September  10  touched  306  feet  J  inch,  which  was  not  much 
above  the  average  high  Nile,  but  meant  a  great  difference.  High  floods  necessarily 
involve  a  good  deal  of  danger  and  anxiety,  owing  to  the  strain  thrown  on  the  banks 
by  which  the  river  is  prevented  from  flooding  the  country.  Some  damage  by  the 
flooding  of  unprotected  areas  (always  of  limited  extent)  and  by  infiltration  through  the 
banks  is  inevitable;  but  there  has  been  no  serious  breach  or  accident  this  year,  nor 
have  any  of  the  great  regulators  and  bridges  over  the  river  shown  the  slightest  sign  of 
weakness  or  given  any  cause  for  anxiety  whatever.  The  dam  at  Assouan,  for  instance, 
has  never  been  in  danger  during  this  flood,  nor  is  it  ever  in  any  more  danger  from 
a  high  Nile  than  from  a  low  Nile;  not  one  of  the  irrigation  engineers  or  inspectors 
on  leave  this  summer  was  recalled  from  his  vacation;  danger,  therefore,  can  hardly 
have  been  threatening.  The  period  of  careful  observation  is  when  at  low  river  the 
water  is  held  back  by  the  dam.  When  the  river  is  high  the  gates  are  all  open  and 
the  water  runs  through. 

High  flood  no  advantage. — The  popular  idea  that  the  higher  the  flood  the  better  for 
Egypt. is  a  tradition  of  the  past;  there  is  no  particular  advantage  in  a  very  high  flood, 
which  is  always  dangerous  and  attended  by  many  minor  inconveniences.  The  best 
point  about  a  high  Nile  is  that  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  good  supply  in  the  river 
during  the  low  stage  of  the  following  summer,  which  is  of  great  value  to  the  country. 
So  far  as  the  current  season's  crops  are  concerned,  the  height  of  the  flood  makes  very 
little  difference. 

In  Cairo  many  cellars  are  at  present  flooded  with  water,  particularly  at  Ghezireh 
and  in  other  suburbs,  and  many  open  spaces  in  Cairo  are  under  water,  but  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  this  will  have  any  bad  effect  upon  the  general  health  of  the  city. 
It  should  be  added  that  this  flooding  is  due  to  infiltration  of  water  through  the  soil, 
not  to  any  overflow  over  the  banks. 

At  Khartoum,  in  the  Sudan,  which  has  practically  been  built  since  there  has  been 
a  very  high  Nile,  there  was  at  one  time  the  past  summer  some  anxiety;  but  the  retain- 
ing wall  of  the  river  was  strengthened  with  bags  of  sand,  and  although  the  water 
came  up  to  within  a  handbreadth  of  the  top  it  did  not  come  over. 

FRENCH   CHAMBERS   OF   COMMERCE. 

New  national  election  law  for  choosing  members. — Consul  D.  I.  Murphy,  of  Bor 
deaux,  reports  that  a  law  enacted  February  19,  1908,  will  effect  an  important  change 
in  the  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  France,  concerning  which  he  writes  under 
date  of  November  19: 

The  second  section  of  that  law  provides  that  merchants,  brokers,  directors  of  finan- 
cial, commercial,  and  industrial  concerns,  maritime  insurance  agents,  captains  and 
masters  having  command  of  ships,  in  fact  all  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  and  who 
are  French  citizens,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, in  their  respective  districts,  provided  they  have  been  resident  therein  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years. 
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The  first  election  under  the  new  law  will  take  place  on  December  13,  and  it  is 
looked  forward  to  with  unusual  interest.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  the 
change  in  the  method  of  selecting  the  chambers  meets  with  general  approval.  The 
retail  dealers  are  particularly  happy,  for  not  only  will  they  have  representation  for 
the  first  time,  but  they  will  have  the  right  to  select  their  own  representatives. 

A  new  departure  may  also  be  noted,  for  the  law  provides  that  women  engaged  in 
trade  or  commerce  shall  have  the  privilege  of  the  ballot,  so  far  as  the  chambers  of 
commerce  are  concerned,  provided  they  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  as  to 
period  of  residence  and  French  citizenship. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Gironde  the  voters  have  already  been  divided  into  three 
classes — the  first  consisting  of  manufacturers  in  general;  the  second  of  wholesale 
merchants,  brokers,  captains  and  masters  of  vessels,  and  directors  of  financial  and 
commercial  institutions;  and  the  third,  of  retail  dealers. 

At  each  polling  place  there  are  to  be  three  separate  ballot  boxes,  one  for  each  of 
the  classes,  it  being  provided  that  the  voters  of  each  particular  class  shall  vote  only 
for  the  candidates  of  that  class.  Thus  in  this  department  (of  the  Gironde)  the  retail 
dealers,  for  instance,  who  number  13,733  people,  will  not  be  permitted  to  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  the  other  classes,  but  only  for  the  three  representatives  allowed  them 
in  the  chamber. 

[The  Hardware  Reporter,  Jan.  3, 1913.] 

LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE — WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  EMPLOYED  AS  CHAIN  MAKERS, 
STREET  CLEANERS,  HOD  CARRIERS,  ETC.,  AT  STARVATION  WAGES. 

(By  John  C.  Schmidt,  president  Standard  Chain  Co.,  York,  Pa.) 

The  Hardware  Reporter  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Schmidt  for  the  following  very 
interesting  article  and  the  accompanying  illustrations  depicting  life  among  the 
laboring  classes  in  Europe.  This  article  will  prove  all  the  more  interesting  when  the 
fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  Mr.  Schmidt  actually  witnessed  all  the  distressing 
scenes  in  the  industrial  life  of  Europe  he  relates  that  present  such  a  marked  contrast 
with  conditions  obtaining  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

When  a  busy  man  takes  a  rest,  he  thinks  it  rather  restful  to  do  nothing  but  watch 
other  people  work,  and  in  my  recent  trip  to  Europe  I  indulged  myself  in  this  form  of 
rest;  but  it  was  really  wonderful  to  see  how  the  foreigners  work. 

THE    INDUSTRIOUS    NEAPOLITAN   GARDENERS. 

Arriving  at  Naples,  I  can  not  say  I  was  struck  with  any  great  force  by  the  energy  of 
the  working  people  in  the  city,  but  it  really  was  a  marvel  to  see  how  the  country 
people  work  in  their  truck  and  fruit  farms  and  gardens.  I  noticed  some  of  these 
peasants  near  Naples  working  on  Sunday,  and  when  I  inquired  of  my  guide  why  they 
were  working,  he  replied  that  they  were  really  more  comfortable  working  than  they 
were  resting  in  then*  homes,  and  while  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  interior 
of  their  homes,  judging  from  the  exterior  alone  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  say  him  nay. 
The  care  and  really  loving  work  of  these  gardeners  (for  the  tracts  which  they  work  are 
too  small  to  be  called  farms)  is  marvelous,  and  when  you  consider  that  on  the  hill- 
sides of  the  Bay  of  Salerno  the  retaining  walls  1.0  support  the  rich  ground  are  equal  in 
area  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  thus  retained,  you  can  readily  see  how  and  why  these 
industrious  people  treasure  their  little  properties. 

GONDOLA   MAN'S  LIFE   ONE   OP   EASE. 

In  Rome  most  of  the  working  people  seemed  to  be  either  guides  or  tourists,  and  when 
I  came  to  Venice  I  saw  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  deliciously  delightful  workman's 
life — that  of  being  a  seafaring  man  on  the  canals.  It  has  all  the  joys  of  city  life,  with 
the  apparent  laziness  of  the  loafer,  and  is  the  only  form  of  travel  by  water  that  is 
absolutely  free  from  seasickness. 

WOMEN  "WHITE  WINGS"  IN  MUNICH. 

In  Munich,  which,  by  the  way,  like  Tarsus,  "is  no  mean  city,"  I  was  startled  by 
what  to  me  were  new  occupations  for  women.  Now  we  all  know  that  women  are 
angels,  but  we  really  do  not  expect  to  see  them  working  as  "white  wings."  There- 
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fore  it  was  all  the  more  a  shock  when  I  saw  women  street  cleaners  in  Munich,  and  they 
do  their  work  well,  too.  It  is  also  quite  noticeable  that  all  the  switch  tenders  on  the 
street  railway  are  women. 

IN   CARLSBAD   WOMEN   CARRY  THE   HOD. 

When  I  arrived  at  Carlsbad,  however,  I  received  a  real  shock  when  I  saw  women 
hod  carriers — and  they  were  not  all  old  ugly  women  either — but  to  see  these  women 
carrying  on  their  backs  a  hod  shaped  like  an  inverted  butter  churn,  was  really  pitiful. 
I  asked  various  cabmen  what  wages  they  received.  One  said  30  cents  a  day  and 
another  60  cents,  and  I  concluded  both  must  be  doing  what "  the  other  little  boy  did." 
I  therefore  sought  direct  and  positive  information  and  found  t.Ma  work  was  being 
done  for  the  municipality  of  Carlsbad,  the  women  receiving  for  this  laborious  work  24 
heller,  or  4.8  cents  an  hour.  Their  work  in  the  winter  is  limited  to  5,  7,  and  9  hours, 
and  for  the  privilege  of  earning  this  "munificent"  wages  these  women  walk  from  their 
homes  from  3  to  6  miles  a  day.  When  I  inquired  what  they  did  in  the  summer,  I 
was  told,  "Oh,  they  have  an  easy  time;  all  they  do  is  work  in  the  harvest  fields." 

LOW   WAGES   FOR   SKILLED   LABOR. 

Necessarily  I  was  interested  in  knowing  what  wages  were  paid  for  other  occupa- 
tions, and  through  the  courtesy  of  an  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  I  was  given 
the  following  answer:  "The  established  municipal  wages  for  the  city  of  Carlsbad" — 
first-class  masons,  for  what  is  called  facade  work,  receive  54  heller,  or  10.8  cents  an 
hour;  carpenters,  10.8  cents;  stonecutters,  for  heavy  work,  10.4  cents;  stone  quarry- 
men,  9  cents;  day  laborers,  first  class,  7.4  cents,  and  second  class,  7  cents. 

From  a  safe  distance,  with  the  ocean  between  us,  these  are  interesting  figures  to 
.  read  about,  but  must  be  awful  figures  to  get  in  a  pay  envelope. 

NO   ADMITTANCE   TO   GERMAN   FACTORIES. 

After  taking  the  "cure"  and  feeling  strong  enough  to  continue  seeing  other  people 
work,  I  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Senator  Oliver  to  the  consul  general 
at  Cologne  and  expressed  my  desire  to  visit  the  chain  factories  of  Germany.  My 
ardor  was  somewhat  chilled  by  the  smiling  statement  of  the  consul  that  the  German 
Government  had  issued  instructions  to  all  manufacturers  not  to  admit  foreign  visitors 
to  their  works  and  to  be  particularly  careful  of  admitting  any  American  or  Japanese, 
as  these  people  were  coming  for  no  good  purpose  except  to  learn  the  German  methods, 
to  be  used  in  their  own  works,  and  from  my  three  days'  experience  in  going  about 
from  place  to  place  in  Westphalia,  I  certainly  must  compliment  the  German  people 
as  being  a  loyal  nation.  With  frigid  politeness  I  was  barely  admitted  to  the  offices 
and  was  most  smilingly  and  cheerfully  given  the  glad  hand  at  departure,  and  then 
only. 

NO   WOMEN   CHAIN   MAKERS  IN   GERMANY. 

In  all  this  wilderness,  however,  of  being  so  near  and  yet  so  far,  I  finally  landed  in  an 
oasis,  and  one  man  gave  me  information.  This  was  a  chain  manufacturer,  who  told 
me  that  he  had  150  employees,  of  whom  40  were  outside,  or  colony  workers.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  to  be  informed  by  him  that  no  women  were  employed  in  Germany  as 
chain  makers.  The  hours  among  the  German  workmen  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m., 
with  an  allowance  of  15  minutes  for  breakfast  at  9  o'clock,  an  hour  for  noonday  dinner, 
and  15  minutes  at  4  p.  m.  for  coffee,  making  a  total  net  working  day  of  10$  hours. 
Boys  of  12  to  16  years  receive  1.40  marks,  or  about  35  cents  a  day;  from  16  to  18,  1.80 
marks,  or  45  cents;  18  to  20,  2.40  marks,  or  60  cents;  married  men,  3.50  marks,  or  87} 
cents.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  girls  are  not  employed  in  factories  in  Germany,  but 
that  they  are  not  employed  as  chain  makers.  In  a  near-by  factory  in  this  village 
girls  were  employed  in  making  bicycle  pedals,  and  earned  from  35  to  45  cents  per  day 
of  10}  hours. 

COLONY   WORKERS  IN   WESTPHALIA. 

The  colony  worker  in  Westphalia  usually  lives  in  a  village  of  nice,  clean-looking 
homes,  surrounded  frequently  by  some  trees  and  grass.  The  picture  here  shown  of 
a  house  with  a  man  standing  in  the  foreground  is  that  of  a  German  outworker  earning 
87}  cents  a  day,  and  is  a  house  180  years  old.  The  colony  worker's  shop  is  a  small 
brick  building  and  usually  contains  from  one  to  three  forges,  each  with  hand  bellows. 
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The  iron  is  brought  by  him  from  the  factory  in  bundles  of  about  56  pounds,  and  is  cut 
in  a  simple  lever  machine  operated  by  hand,  which  forms  the  iron  in  a  U -shape  link. 
The  colony  worker  furnishes  his  own  team  and  on  Saturday  hauls  his  iron  and  coke 
from  the  master  workman's  place.  He  is  given  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  for  waste 
on  all  sizes  except  very  light  ones,  on  which  the  allowance  is  7  per  cent.  Of  course, 
the  master  workman  charges  him  a  profit  on  not  only  the  iron  that  he  wastes  but  on  all 
the  coke  that  he  burns.  Don't  think  because  these  chain  makers  begin  work  at  7 
in  the  morning  and  quit  at  7  in  the  evening  that  this  is  all  they  do.  They  have  their 
"side  line, "  too,  and  in  the  early  morning  and  late  evening  hours  he  occupies  himself 
by  work  in  the  garden  or  field.  During  the  winter  months  if  he  has  a  little  shop  with 
more  than  one  forge  he  will  rent  for  12  cents  a  day  the  other  forges  to  other  chain 
makers,  so  in  turn  he  is  both  employer  and  employee. 

IRON-BENDING   MACHINES    OPERATED   BY   FRENCH   GIRLS. 

In  France  I  did  not  have  any  opportunity  to  see  chain  makers  at  work,  but  I  visited 
several  factories  where  I  saw  girls  operating  machines  for  bending  iron,  which  in  this 
country  are  operated  by  men.  For  this  work  these  girls  are  paid  2  francs,  or  38.6 
cents  a  day,  also  a  day  of  10$  hours;  for  similar  work  in  the  United  States  the  pay 
for  men  is  $1.75  for  10  hours. 

WOMEN   CHAIN   MAKERS   IN    ENGLAND'S    "BLACK   DISTRICT." 

After  I  left  Germany  and  France,  I  said  that  I  had  seen  a  good  deal,  but  I  knew  I 
hadn't  seen  it  all.  I  had  heard  so  very  much  about  the  "Black  district"  of  England 
and  the  chain  makers  in  and  around  Birmingham,  particularly  at  Cradley  Heath, 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  Windsor  Castle  and  Westminster  Abbey  and  a  few 
more  historic  attractions  would  probably  wait  until  I  could  get  around  again,  without 
much  danger  of  being  changed  by  modern  improvements,  so  as  soon  as  I  had  my 
family  comfortably  placed  in  a  hotel  in  London,  it  was  "me  for  Birmingham,"  and 
there  I  saw  with  iny  own  eyes  what  I  had  often  heard  and  really  never  believed — 
just  think  of  it,  2,500  women  working  as  chain  makers  in  that  district  alone,  and 
from  the  little  town  of  Cradley  I  understand  that  1,000  tons  of  chain  is  shipped  away 
weekly — 52,000  tons  a  year.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  the  work  is  done  by  women — 
far  from  it.  They  have  hand-made  chain  makers  there,  where  the  heavy  ship's 
cables  for  the  leviathans  of  the  sea  are  made.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  these  chain 
makers  were  paid  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  doing  exactly  the  same  work  under 
the  same  conditions  as  we  pay  84  cents  for  has  no  special  interest  to  the  general 
public.  It  has  a  lot  of  interest  for  me,  and  with  probably  changes  in  the  tariff,  I 
imagine  there  will  be  others  interested  also.  But  this  isn't  what  I  started  out  to 

making  chain, 
se  women  work.    They 

they  were  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  but  they 
look  as  if  they  dated  from  about  that  period,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  was  spent 
on  them  for  "upkeep"  is  nothing.  Just  imagine  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  an 
American  manufacturer  if  he  had  no  "overhead  "  expense. 

Picture  No.  4  is  another  outworker  chain  shop,  with  the  women  chain  makers  in 
the  foreground.  This  is  a  somewhat  better  building  of  the  same  general  type.  It 
also  shows  the  character  of  the  chain  made.  These  women  were  gathered  together 
from  near-by  shops,  as  in  most  of  the  shops  only  two  or  three  fires  are  placed,  although 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  eight  fires  in  one  room. 

A  closer  view  of  these  women  chain  makers  is  shown  in  picture  No.  i.  You  will 
note  that  several  of  these  women  are  nice  motherly  looking  old  ladies.  I  objected 
very  strongly  to  their  putting  on  fresh,  clean  aprons,  as  I  told  them  I  wanted  to  have 
the  picture  just  as  they  looked  when  at  work,  but  you  know  all  women  are  fond  of 
dress,  and  these  good  old  ladies  laughingly  said  that  they  would  not  have  their  pic- 
tures taken  unless  in  a  clean  apron. 

Picture  No.  6  shows  a  grandfather,  father,  son,  and  daughter — all  chain  makers. 
The  old  gentleman  is  Mr.  Tibbitts  by  name,  and  he  is  75  years  old.  He  has  been 
working  as  a  chain  maker  all  his  life.  The  girl  on  his  right  is  his  granddaughter,  and 
when  I  saw  her  she  was  making  a  3-inch  chain. 

Numbers  7  and  8  are  interior  views  from  different  positions  of  the  same  shop.  This 
is  a  shop  where  eight  chain  makers  were  at  work  and  all  but  one  were  women. 
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EXPERIENCES   AT   VARIOUS   SHOPS. 

In  visiting  these  shops  I  was  accompanied  during  the  first  day  by  the  schoolmaster, 
a  man  at  least  60  years  of  age,  who  knew  all  of  these  people  personally.  When  I 
entered  a  shop,  I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  take  up  their  time,  and  I  always  laid  a 
sixpence  down  on  the  anvil  block  before  engaging  them  in  conversation.  These 
industrious  women  kept  on  talking  but  didn't  stop  their  work,  and  what  is  more,  in 
all  the  visits  I  made  I  didn't  see  a  single  one  of  them  burn  a  link  or  hammer  out  a 
bad  weld. 

I  visited  one  shop  where  there  was  a  man  and  woman,  each  working  on  a  forge,  the 
man  on  ^-inch  chain,  and  a  young  girl  about  19  years  blowing  the  bellows — an  old- 
fashioned  lever  blacksmith  bellows.  This  girl  commenced  to  laugh  while  I  was 
talking  to  her  mother,  and  I  asked  whether  I  had  said  anything  to  make  her  laugh, 
thinking  my  American  accent  might  be  noticeable,  and  she  said,  "Oh.  dear,  no;  the 
girl  is  a  deaf  mute,"  and  on  inquiry  I  found  that  this  bright,  healthy-looking  girl  of 
19  had  been  leading  this  "dog's  treadmill  life"  ever  since  she  was  5  years  of  age. 
Her  sole  occupation  after  and  in  between  her  required  school  days  and  hours  was 
to  do  this  uninteresting,  laborious  work. 

I  was  talking  to  another  woman  chain  maker  at  about  5  minutes  of  8  in  the 
evening,  but  it  was  quite  light  there.  There  were  two  little  children  playing  on 
the  dirty  floor.  The  husband,  a  chain  maker  but  a  shopworker,  was  contentedly 
leaning  against  the  door  jamb,  smoking  a  pipe,  while  "dear  little  wifey"  was  ham- 
mering away  on  the  chain.  She  told  me  that  on  account  of  her  household  work  and 
the  care  of  her  children  she  earned  only  about  6  shillings  or  $1.50  per  week.  Her 
husband  earned,  he  told  me,  25  shillings,  or  about  $6,  a  week. 

In  another  shop  that  I  visited  there  were  two  women  with  a  pitcher  of  beer.  They 
were  much  more  interested  in  talking  than  they  were  in  working.  They  told  me 
they  only  earned  about  six  shillings  a  week.  I  don't  think  this  is  a  fair  case,  as  they 
evidently  spent  too  much  time  and  money  on  drink.  It  was  a  sad  case  and  I  was  glad 
to  leave  them. 

The  next  shop  I  visited  with  my  friend,  the  schoolmaster,  was  occupied  by  a  young 
woman  chain  maker,  working  alone.  She  said  she  was  24  years  of  age,  unmarried,  but 
was  going  to  be  married,  and  when  I  asked  her  whether  she  was  going  to  marry  a  chain 
maker,  replied,  "God  defend,  no."  She  said  she  was  going  to  marry  an  engineman, 
who  earned  25  shillings  a  week.  In  describing  her  day's  work,  she  said  she  got  up 
about  a  quarter  to  8;  went  to  work  at  8;  at  9  she  had  breakfast;  at  12,  noon,  her 
dinner;  at  4.30  she  had  tea,  and  worked  until  8.  This  was  the  day's  work  from  8  a.  m. 
to  8  p.  m.,  except  on  Monday  night,  when  she  quit  work  at  5  p.  m.  Saturday  after- 
noon was  not  exactly  a  half  holiday,  but  there  was  a  change  of  occupation,  and  you 
know  the  doctors  say  a  change  of  occupation  is  as  good  as  a  rest,  and  therefore  in  this 
sense  they  rested.  All  she  did  was  to  wheel  the  chain  she  had  made  during  the  week 
to  the  boss's  shop  and  get  paid  for  it,  and  then  trudge  back  home  with  a  56-pound 
bundle  of  iron,  either  on  her  back  or  on  a  wheelbarrow — enough  for  the  next  week's 
work.  After  this  was  done  she  had  another  nice  easy  job  of  wheeling  her  coke  home 
for  the  weeks'  supply.  Of  course,  if  she  wanted  to  be  gay  and  spend  money  fast, 
she  could  allow  the  boss  to  send  the  iron  and  coke  to  her  shop  and  she  pay  the  cost  of 
cartage. 

NO  "HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING"  PROBLEM  TO  SOLVE. 

Now,  a  little  more  about  how  these  people  live:  You  will  recall  I  spoke  of  a  woman 
who  earned  about  $1.50  a  week,  and  her  husband  was  also  a  chain  maker  and  earned 
$6  a  week.  This  family  pay  as  rent  for  their  small  house  of  four  rooms,  3  shillings  and 
ninepence  a  week;  that  is  90  cents  a  week,  or  about  $4  a  month.  This  rental  includes 
the  rental  of  the  little  chain  shop,  and  the  wife  rents  to  another  woman  working  in  the 
same  shop  an  extra  fire  at  3  pence,  or  6  cents  a  week.  The  hard  point  about  all  this 
distressing  circumstance  was  to  think  that  the  man's  wages  were  so  low  that  the  wife 
had  to  work  in  the  same  trade  in  order  to  supplement  the  family  income.  Surely  these 
people  have  gone  a  long  way  from  the  "high  cost  of  living."  I  don't  believe  that  they 
even  know  how  to  spell  it,  much  less  experience  it,  and  "God  defend  "  that  we  in  this 
country  should  ever  have  to  work  or  live  under  similar  conditions. 
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STANDARD  CHAIN  Co., 
York,  Pa.,   January  25,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  my  testimony  in  relation  to  the 
duty  on  chain  (par.  150),  as  given  at  the  hearing  on  January  11,  1913. 

You  will  probably  recall  that  you  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  duty 
received  on  chain  for  the  year  1911  averaged  31.12  per  cent,  which  rate  seemed  to  me 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the"  present  tariff,  which  provides  that  "no  chain  or  chains  shall 
pav  a  duty  of  less  than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Since  my  return  I  have  made  several  analyses  of  the  Government  reports,  and  would 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  attached  memorandum  marked  "Memorandum 
No.  1." 

You  will  notice  that  the  first  item ,  "  Chain  not  less  than  three-fourths  inch ' '  in  diam- 
eter is  subject  to  a  drawback  (D.  R.,  sec.  19).  In  order,  therefore,  to  correctly  deter- 
mine the  average  and  computed  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  dutiable  goods  that  came 
into  this  country,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the  value  of  this  drawback  importation, 
namely,  $1,228,  leaving  the  total  imports  at  $32,791,  with  the  duties  remaining  the 
same,  $15,849.53,  making  the  corrected  actual  and  computed  ad  valorem  rate  48.33 
per  cent. 

Again,  referring  to  the  Government  publication  printed  for  use  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  entitled  "Schedule  C,  Metals  and  Manufactures  of,  Comparison  of  Sched- 
ule C,  Act  of  August  5,  1909,"  with  H.  R.  18642,  in  "Memorandum  No.  2"  I  quote 
you  item  150,  page  8. 

These  figures  are  subject  to  the  following  corrections: 

Item  "Not  less  than  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  121,674  pounds,  value $6, 875," 
and  the  last  item,  of  222,736  pounds,  $17,257.  These  items  are  subject  to  D.  R., 
section  19,  and  it  is  only  proper  to  deduct  these  values  from  the  total  value  imported 
in  order  to  determine  the  average  and  computed  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  dutiable  goods 
that  came  into  this  country.  Also  the  second  item,  "Chain  less  than  three-fourtha 
inch  in  diameter  and  not  less  than  three-eighths  in  diameter,  value  $542,  on  which  the 
specific  duty  is  1£  cents  per  pound,  but  at  the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  duty  actually 
paid  was  $243.90  instead  of  $121.37. 

With  these  corrections  the  total  revenue  received  for  the  year  1911  was  $22,074.28, 
on  a  value  of  $46,410,  which  is  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  of  47.56  per  cent. 

Inasmuch  as  your  committee  had  erroneous  figures  showing  the  apparent  equivalent 
ad  valorem  of  31.12  per  cent,  it  would  seem  to  me  when  you  made  the  duty  20  per 
cent  in  the  Underwood  bill  it  was  your  intention  to  deduct  approximately  one-third 
of  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  sur- 
mise, would  it  not  be  proper  now  that  I  have  corrected  the  evident  error  in  the  figures 
submitted  to  you  in  the  Government  analyses  to  ask  that  not  to  exceed  one-third 
of  the  actual  duties  paid  be  deducted,  and  as  the  actual  average  duties  paid  was  48 
per  cent,  a  deduction  of  one-third  would  be  32  per  cent,  and  I  most  urgently  request 
that  the  duty  be  not  made  less  than  35  per  cent. 

Respectfully  yours,  JOHN  C.  SCHMIDT,  President. 

MEMORANDUM  No.  I. — Imports  of  chains  for  year  ending  June  SO,  1912,  page  35  of 
"Imported  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  duties  col- 
lected thereon,  year  1912,  published  by  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

CHAIN  OR  CHAINS  MADE  OF  IRON  OR  STEEL. 


Rates  of  duty. 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Values. 

Duties. 

Value  per 
unit  of 

quantity. 

Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valorem 
rates. 

Not  less  than  three-fourths  inch 

D.  R.,  section 

8,813 

$1,228.00 

$0.139 

Per  cent. 

diameter,  pounds. 
Less  than  three-fourths  inch  and 

19. 
1J  cents.. 

6,212 

155.00 

$69.89 

.025 

45.09 

not  less  than  three-eighths  inch 
in  diameter,  pounds. 
Less   than   five-sixteenths   inch 

3  cents  

190,  318 

10,  258.  00 

5.709.54 

.054 

55.66 

diameter,  pounds. 
Other   on   which   specific   duty 
does  not  amount  to  45  per  cent, 
pounds. 

45  per  cent.... 

314,  114 

22,378.00 

10,  070.  14 

.071 

45.0 

Total  chains,  etc.  .pounds.  . 

519,  457 

34,019.00 

15,849.53 

.065 

46.  59 

SCHEDULE   C. 
PARAGRAPH  150— CHAINS. 
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MEMORANDUM  No.  2. — Imports  of  chains  for  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  page  8,  paragraph 
150,  "Comparison  of  Schedule  C,  Metals  and  Manufactures  of,"  act  of  Aug.  5,  1909, 
with  H.  R.  18642. 

CHAIN  OR  CHAINS  MADE  OF  IRON  OR  STEEL. 


Rates  of  duty. 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Values. 

Duties. 

Value  per 
unit  of 
quantity. 

Actual 
and  com- 
puted ad 
valorem 
rate. 

Not  loss  than  f-inch  diameter, 
pounds. 
Less  than  \  inch  and  not  less  than 
§  inch  in  diameter,  pounds. 
Less  than  f  inch  and  not  less 
than   -fa   inch    in    diameter, 
pounds. 
Less  than  ^  inch  in  diameter, 

D.  R.,sec.  19.. 
1J  cents  Ib  
1  }  cents  Ib  

3  cents 

121,674 
10,788 
563 

252,436 

16,875.00 
542.00 
19.00 

14,  188  00 

J121.37 
9.85 

7,573  08 

$0.057 
.050 
.034 

056 

Percent. 

22.37 
51.84 

53  38 

pounds. 
Other  on  which  specific'  duty 
does  not  amount  to  45  percent. 

145  percent  
\D.  R.,sec.  19.. 

538,401 
222,  736 

31,661.00 
17,257.00 

14,247.45 

.059 
.077 

45.00 

Total  chains,  etc.  pounds.  . 

1,  146,  598 

70,  542.  00 

21,951  75 

062 

31  12 

BRIEF  OF  DIAMOND  CHAIN  &  MANUFACTURING   CO.,  INDIAN- 
APOLIS,   IND. 

SPROCKET   CHAINS,  ETC. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  January  10,  19 IS. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  ' 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Chairman, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  We,  as  manufacturers  of  machine- made  sprocket  chains — commonly 
called  bicycle  chains  (roller  and  block),  automobile  chains  (roller  and  block),  and 
other  chains  for  transmission  of  power — earnestly  request  that  no  reduction  be  made 
in  the  present  tariff,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  our  product.  The  reasons  for  our 
request  are  as  follows: 

Importations  of  merchandise  competing  are  from  Hans  Renold,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land; Brampton  Bros.,  Birmingham,  England;  Coventry  Chain  Co.,  Coventry,  Eng- 
land; Appleby,  England;  Perry,  England;  Peugeot  Freres,  Paris,  France;  and  other 
makers  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

The  American  industry  in  block  chains  for  bicycles  is  about  24  years  old,  and  was 
not  thoroughly  developed  at  the  time  the  slump  came  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
bicycles,  which  industry  has  not  revived.  The  volume  is  not  now  of  sufficient  size 
to  yield  a  living  profit  to  the  present  manufacturers  of  this  type  of  chain. 

The  manufacture  of  roller  chain  is  comparatively  new — the  advent  of  same  came 
with  the  automobile,  which  induced  us,  along  with  others,  to  embark  in  the  business 
at  great  investment  and  expense.  With  the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry,  the 
automobile  trade  shifted  extensively  to  gear  or  shaft  drive  before  we,  as  makers  of 
chains,  could  bring  our  equipment  and  cost  to  a  point  where  we  could  meet  foreign 
competitors. 

The  steel  used  by  American  makers  of  sprocket  chain  costs  approximately  25  per 
cent  more  than  the  same  material  abroad.  American  skilled  workmen,  machinists, 
and  operators  of  screw  machines  and  presses,  receive  from  18  to  40  cents  per  hour,  and 
the  day  is  usually  limited  to  8  or  9  hours.  The  same  workmen  abroad  receive  from 
8  to  20  cents  per  hour,  and  the  day  is  usually  from  8  to  10  hours.  Girls  17  to  20  years  of 
age,  in  our  assembling  department,  earn  from  $6  to  $10  per  week.  Boys  and  girls,  14 
to  16  years  of  age,  in  English  factories,  doing  the  same  class  of  work,  receive  from  $1  to 
$3.50  per  week.  Our  pay  roll  per  person  will  average  over  100  per  cent  higher  than 
the  average  in  any  chain  factory  abroad. 

Taking  the  American  cost  represented  by  100,  the  foreign  maker  can  produce  the 
same  at  approximately  55,  and  with  the  present  duty,  45  per  cent,  this  product  can 
be  offered  to  the  United  States  trade  at  79.  Add  to  this  30  per  cent  (profit  and  freight) 
and  these  goods  can  be  delivered  in  New  York  at  approximately  103,  depending  on  the 
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percentage  of  profit  the  foreign  maker  is  willing  to  accept.  It  is  possible  and  in  prac- 
tice, under  the  present  duty,  for  the  foreign  maker  to  sell  his  product  with  profit, 
delivered  in  New  York,  at  prices  equal  to -or  less  than  our  cost  of  production,  and  this 
condition  will  continue  for  many  years. 

For  many  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  sell  our  product  in  either  England,  France, 
or  Germany,  because  our  costs  will  not  permit  us  to  compete. 

For  this  reason  your  records  will  show  that  there  are  actually  no  exports  by  the 
American  makers  of  sprocket  chains  to  the  above  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  now  a  very  large  quantity  of  sprocket  chains  imported 
from  the  above-named  countries  into  the  United  States,  at  a  lower  price  than  our  cost 
of  production. 

A  reduction  in  the  duty  would  be  disastrous  to  us  and  all  other  makers  of  sprocket 
chains  in  the  United  States,  while  a  slight  increase  would  help  to  develop  and  increase 
an  industry  employing  largely  skilled  labor.  We  urge  a  very  much  closer  investiga- 
tion by  the  department  to  prevent  undervaluation  by  the  foreign  makers,  which  even 
at  this  time  seems  to  be  in  practice. 

Within  recent  months  the  invasion  of  foreign  competition  at  extremely  low  prices 
has  taken  from  the  American  makers  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  business,  and  as  a 
result  has  compelled  the  following  makers  to  practically  abandon  the  manufacture  of 
bicycle  and  machine  block  chains'  Lefever  Arms  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Baldwin 
Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  loss  to  American  makers  on  this 
line  of  business  alone  will  amount  to  over  50  per  cent  of  the  business  going  to  foreign 
makers  because  of  their  low  prices. 

The  present  quantity  selling  prices  of  sprocket  chains  in  the  United  States  are  below 
a  safe  point  for  the  United  States  makers,  and  are  established  entirely  by  the  low 
prices  quoted  by  foreign  maker?. 

All  of  the  American  makers  of  pitch  sprocket  chains  are  well  equipped  and  do 
manufacture  sprocket  chains  with  economic  and  up-to-date  American  methods. 

Inasmuch  as  sprocket  chains  made  from  accurately  machined  parts  contain  in  their 
costs  a  small  percentage  (14  to  35  per  cent)  in  material  and  a  large  percentage  in  skilled 
labor,  depending  on  the  size  of  chains,  it  is  unfair  to  combine  sprocket  chains  with 
iron  or  steel  cable  and  coil  chains,  in  which  the  material  is  a  large  item  and  the  labor 
small  and  of  unskilled  class,  as  is  done  in  section  No.  749,  under  "Manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,"  H.  R.  1438. 

This  section  refers  to  and  describes  the  ordinary  cable,  coil  or  link  chains  made 
from  iron  or  steel,  and  used  for  supporting  weights  or  strains,  as  in  hoisting  or  pulling, 
such  as  anchor  chains,  trace  chains,  and  the  like. 

They  embody  a  large  percentage  of  material  and  a  small  percentage  of  unskilled 
labor,  and  the  few  parts  are  not  and  need  not  be  accurate.  The  product  covering 
which  we  desire  the  following  paragraph  written  into  the  new  law  is  made  from  many 
parts  accurately  machined  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  and  carefully  assembled, 
and  are  designed  to  transmit  power  by  operating  over  accurately  machined  sprockets, 
and  should  have  a  classification  of  their  own,  as  they  bear  no  relation  to  the  chains 
referred  to  in  H.  R.  1468 — the  present  law. 

Because  of  the  large  element  of  labor  costs  and  expense  of  investment  in  special 
automatic  machinery,  and  the  unusual  expense  of  marketing  sprocket  chains  in  the 
United  States,  and  because  of  the  low  costs  of  foreign  production,  we  beg  that  you 
will  make  a  separate  section  covering  sprocket  chains  of  all  kinds — block,  roller,  or 
silent  types — made  from  machined  parts,  and  give  to  them  a  protective  duty  of  not 
less  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  recommend  the  following  paragraph  to  be  written  into  the  new  law: 

"Sprocket  chains  of  all  kinds,  block,  roller,  and  silent  types,  made  from  machined 
parts,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  added  5  per  cent  will  help  to  allow  those  makers  who  have  been  forced  to  cease 
manufacturing  an  opportunity  to  again  begin  operations,  and  enable  those  who  are 
still  struggling  to  compete  a  chance  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  sprocket  chains. 
A  reduction  of  the  present  duty  would  really  be  disastrous,  and  would  give  the  makers 
of  foreign  chains  all  of  the  larger  business,  such  as  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  bicycles 
machinery,  and  automobile  trucks,  amounting  to  at  least  $500,000  per  year,  leaving 
only  the  jobbing  and  retail  trade,  which  is  small.  The  result  will  be  the  curtailing 
of  our  equipment  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees  and  the  consequent 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

We  are  prepared  and  willingly  offer  to  personally  exhibit  our  plant,  equipment, 
our  costs,  and  our  business  methods  to  your  committee  or  its  representative,  and  can 
show  the  sprocket  chain  industry  to  be  one  which  at  this  time  is  dependent  on  a  pro- 
tective tariff  of  at  least  50  per  cent  for  its  success  and  development. 
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We  have  written  the  following  chain  makers  for  their  opinion  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  append  herewith  their  replies  for  your  consideration:  Whitney  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Buckworth  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Lefever  Arms  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Link  Belt  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

DIAMOND  CHAIN  &  MANUFACTURING  Co., 
By  L.  M.  WAINWRIGHT,  President. 

COPIES   OF   REPLIES. 

L.  M.  WAINWRIGHT, 

Diamond  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Answering  your  letter  regarding  tariff  on  chains,  we  can  not  sell  a  foot  of  chain 
abroad,  and  on  certain  chains  we  can  not  meet  foreign  prices  delivered  to  customers 
in  United  States.  We  believe  our  plant  equal  to  any  foreign  cha4n  plant,  and  feel  sure 
the  lower  rates  abroad  on  labor  and  material  account  for  the  condition.  We  have  been 
successful  on  our  specialties  as  a  whole,  after  16  years  of  hard  work,  but  on  machinery 
and  chains  our  percentage  of  profit  has  been  small  and  on  certain  machines  and  types 
of  chain  we  have  made  a  loss.  We  stand  ready  to  prove  our  statements. 

THE  WHITNEY  MANUFACTURING  Co., 
By  C.  E.  WHITNEY,  President. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

DIAMOND  CHAIN  &  MANUFACTURING  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Thoroughly  in  accord  with  your  views  as  per  brief  to  Committee  on  Finance.  Our 
block  chain  business  dropped  off  50  per  cent  this  year  owing  to  foreign  competition. 
Earnestly  hope  committee  will  grant  your  request. 

BUCKWORTH  CHAIN  &  MANUFACTURING  Co., 
GEO.  H.  EMPSALL,  Treasurer. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

L.  M.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

WTe  heartily  approve  of  your  letter,  and  very  urgently  petition  for  protective  duty 
of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Anything  less  means  the  failure  and  abandonment  of  the 
bicycle  and  automatic  chain  industry  in  the  United  States. 

LEFEVER  ARMS  Co. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  February  15,  1912. 
Mr.  L.  M.  WAINWRIGHT, 

President  The  Diamond  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  City. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  have  read  vour  letter  in  regard  to  the  reduction  to  be  made  in  the 
present  tariff  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  high  grade  drive  chains,  and  in  reply  we 
would  state  that  your  letter  has  our  hearty  approval,  and  we  trust  you  will  be  successful 
in  your  effort  to  prevent  the  contemplated  reduction.  Our  business  to-day  is  affected 
greatly  by  the  importations  under  the  present  tariff  schedules  and  would  be  cut  into 
much  deeper  were  the  present  rates  reduced. 

Yours,  very  truly,  LINK  BELT  Co., 

W.  A.  VALLENTINE, 

Superintendent . 

BKIEF  OF    THE  WOODHOTJSE    CHAIN  WORKS,   TRENTON,  N.  J., 
IN  RE  WELDED  CHAINS. 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  January  11,  191S. 
Hon.  0.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HONORABLE  SIR:  On  behalf  of  the  Woodhouse  Chain  Works  I  desire  to  submit  the 
following  brief  relative  to  the  tariff  on  chain  or  chains,  part  of  the  metal  schedule, 
hearings  for  which  were  held  January  10  and  11. 
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I  desire  to  reiterate  almost  "in  toto"  my  statements  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  November  27,  1908  (pp.  2254-2261),  to  which  I  respectfully  refer  you 
for  full  details  in  comparison  of  the  English  and  American  selling  price  on  chains. 
The  relative  situation  between  foreign  and  domestic  goods  is  approximately  the 
same  now  as  in  1908,  and  my  statements  made  then  have  now  been  substantiated  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Schmidt,  president  of  the  Standard  Chain  Co.,  who  personally  visited  the 
chain-producing  sections  of  Germany  and  England  within  the  last  year,  and  gave 
oral  testimony  before  your  honorable  selves  on  January  11,  1913,  as  well  as  submit- 
ting a  brief.  So  that,  in  my  own  opinion  and  conviction,  I  can  see  that  we  will  have 
very  serious  and  unfair  competition  from  foreign  countries,  in  addition  to  the  very 
sharp  competition  between  American  manufacturers,  should  the  present  duty  on 
chains  be  materially  reduced,  and  our  factory  being  located  near  the  eastern  seaports, 
we  would  more  keenly  feel  such  foreign  competition  than  our  western  domestic  com- 

Setitors,  who  have  a  long  railroad  haul  to  assist  them  before  foreign  goods  can  be  laid 
own  close  to  their  territories. 

I  submit  herewith  actual  price  list  paid  in  England  to  the  workmen  (who,  by  the 
way,  are  better  paid  than  the  same  class  of  workmen  in  Germany),  compared  with 
the  American  prices  for  the  same  grades;  so  that,  assuming  that  the  cost  of  iron  or 
steel  is  the  same  in  both  countries,  we  assert  and  believe  that  you  will  agree,  after 
studying  the  making  price  list,,  that  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
sizes  five-sixteenths  inch  and  smaller  is  not  higher  than  it  ought  to  be  and  give  us 
(the  American  manufacturers)  a  fighting  competitive  chance  for  the  business  of  our 
own  American  home  market.  On  the  sizes  larger  than  five-sixteenths  inch  the  tariff 
bill  of  1909  gave  us  a  lower  rate  of  protection  than  the  previous  tariff  allowed  in  spe- 
cific duty,  but  the  ad  valorem  was  maintained  at  45  per  cent  throughout. 

Comparative  wage  schedule  paid  foreign  and  American  union  chain  makers  jor  the  year 

1907. 

(Chain  J  inch  to  1J  inches,  known  in  factory  as:  English,  "Best;"  American,  "Crane."  1}  to  1J  inches 
English,  "Special  Best;"  American.  "Dredge."  2  inches  and  larger,  known  in  both  countries  as  "Stud 
Link?'] 


Size. 

Foreign  6/—  List. 

Ameri- 
can fac- 
tory or 
in-work- 
ers, 100 
pounds. 

Out-workers. 

Factory  or  in-workers. 

112  pounds. 

100 
pounds. 

112  pounds. 

100 
pounds. 

l-mch,  or  No.  3...  

s     d. 
35      2  ($8.  44) 
26    10  (  6.44) 
19      6  (  4.68) 
13          (  3  12) 
10      3  (  2.46) 
7    11  (  1.90) 
6      3  (  1.50) 
5      5  (  1.30) 
4    10  (  1.16) 
4      3  (  1.02) 
3    10  (    .92) 

$7.53 
5.75 
4.18 
2.78J 
2.19 
1.70 
1.34 
1.16 
1.03 
.90 
.82 

*.    d. 
26      5  ($6.35) 
20    11  (  5.02) 
14      7  (  3.40) 
9      9  (  2.34) 
7      8  (  1.84) 
5    11  (  1.42) 
4      8J(  1.13) 
4        J?     .97) 
3      7i(     .87) 
3      2  (     .76) 
2    10i(     .69) 
3      2J(     .  77) 
3      2J(     .  77) 
3      3j(     .  79) 
2      3(     .54) 
2      3  (     .54) 
2      4  (    .56) 
2      5  (    .58) 
2      7  (     .  62) 
2      8  (     .64) 
2      9  (    .66) 
2    11  (    .70) 

$5.66 
4.48 
3.03 
2.09 
1.64 
1.27 
1.01 
.866 
.777 
.68 
.61 
.69 
.69 
.71 
.48 
.48 
.50 
.52 
•  53J 
.57 
.59 
.63 

$9.97 
9.14 
5.78 
4.23 
3.63 
3.12 
2.34 
1.94 
1.64 
1.37 
1.14 
1.27 
1.14 
1.14 
.67 
.67 
.70 
.75 
.75 
.84 
.95 
1.08 

^-inch,  or  No.  2  

(^-inch  

[-inch  

k-inch  

^-inch  

-inch  

-inch  

-inch  

-inch    

J-inch....  

j-inch         

|-inch  

i-inch  to  1-Hi-inch  

j-inch    

Ifa-inch.  

!J-inch  

fj^-inch.  

!$-inch    

Sj^-inch.  

j|-inch  

5i-inch  

I 

We  respectfully  suggest,  believing  that  our  statements  and  exhibits  have  con- 
vinced you  of  the  truth  in  the  premises,  that  the  act  of  1909,  so  far  as  specific  duty 
reads,  be  reenacted,  but  the  paragraph  as  to  ad  valorem  be  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"But  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description  not  less  than  -j^-inch  diameter  shall 
pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  no  chain  or  chains  of 
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any  description  less  than  -j^-inch  diameter  shall  pay  a  rate  of  duty  of  less  than  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  further  claim  that  both  specific  and  ad  valorem  should  be  reenacted  to  prevent 
under  valuation  of  importations,  which  would  undoubtedly  occur  if  only  the  ad 
valorem  rate  should  be  adopted.  Evidences  of  undervaluation  in  the  past  are  so 
numerous  and  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  submit  data  thereon. 

The  principle  of  the  tariff,  we  take  it,  is,  first,  to  protect  our  home  market  for  our 
own  production  —  in  other  words,  "American  for  Americans;"  second,  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  Government;  and,  third,  to  enable  the  workmen  of  this  country  to 
secure  better  pay  and  allow  living  on  a  higher  plane  than  those  of  foreign  countries; 
and  under  the  present  rate  of  wages  we  are  now  paying  and  have  for  some  years  past 
i  t  is  proof  that  our  workmen  are  getting  the  full  share  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
placing  of  a  tariff  on  chains.  In  1894,  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  under  the  Wilson  bill 
of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  was  paid,  and  on  some  chains 
wages  were  paid  of  5J  cents  per  100  links,  while  now  the  rate  is  8.30  cents  per  100 
links  for  identically  the  same  chains.  On  others  the  rate  of  wages  paid  during  the 
same  period  of  1894-1897  was  60  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  the  present  rate  on  iden- 
tically the  same  goods  is  83  cents  per  100  pounds.  On  other  chains  we  were  paying 
for  B  B  B  handmade  chains  in  1894-1897,  }  inch,  8  cents;  £  inch,  3.19  cents;  $  inch, 
2.58  cents  per  pound,  while  the  present  rate  being  paid  for  the  same  sizes  is  9.97  cents, 
4.23  cents,  and  3.12  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 

While  we  recognize  your  duty  to  provide  the  Government  with  funds,  we  feel  that 
it  is  better  to  tax  internally  a  busy  people  for  luxuries,  etc.,  rather  than  have  foreign 
goods  flood  our  markets,  thus  making  idle  our  own  workmen  or  reducing  them  to  short 
time,  for  it  naturally  follows  that  if  foreigners  make  our  goods  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
money  paid  for  such  articles  goes  out  of  the  country  entirely,  while  when  our  own 
market  produces  our  own  goods  they  are  consumed  in  America  and  the  money  stays 
in  America,  and  we  have  the  goods  and  the  money,  too;  and,  further,  our  people  are 
kept  steadily  and  happily  at  work,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  puts  our  country  ahead  of 
the  world  in  its  higher  living  for  the  masses. 

We  have  recently  imported  some  chain  from  England  to  see  how  low  we  could  buy 
it  for  and  find  what  the  actual  cost  was  delivered  to  New  York.  We  find  that  with 
the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent,  or  3  cents  per  pound,  on  sizes  less  than  five-sixteenths 
inch,  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  put  his  goods  into  New  York  for  $4.  37  per  100  pounds 
less  than  we  can,  we  figuring  10  per  cent  profit  in  our  figures.  This  is  figured  out  on 
the  basis  of  one-fourth  inch  B  B  B  handmade  chain,  and  is  made  up  as  follows:  The 
.English  price  at  which  we  purchased  this  chain  was  50  shillings  per  hundredweight, 
or  112  pounds  f  .  o.  b.  Liverpool,  netting  $10.71  per  100  pounds  Liverpool,  to  which  we 
add  ad  valorem  of  45  per  cent,  being  more  than  3  cents  per  pound,  is  $4.81,  to  which 
should  be  added  the  cost  of  ocean  freight,  wharfage,  and  other  incidentals  in  connec- 
tion with  importations  at  New  York,  which  makes  53  cents  per  100  pounds,  making 
a  total  cost,  delivered  to  New  York,  of  $16.05  per  100  pounds. 

Our  cost  is  made  up  as  follows:  Material,  $2.50  per  100  pounds;  wages  paid,  $9.97; 
fuel  and  shop  expenses,  $6;  total,  $18.47. 

To  this  total  or  $18.47  should  be  added  the  profit  of  10  per  cent  and  freight  to  New 
York  of  9  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  makes  the  total  price  delivered  to  New  York  for 
our  production  of  this  size  chain  $20.42,  a  difference  between  the  English  price  de- 
livered to  New  York  and  ours,  as  before  stated,  of  $4.37  per  100  pounds.  True,  we  do 
not  sell  very  much  of  this  size  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  if  the  tariff  is  further  re- 
duced on  this  size,  you  can  readily  see  that  other  sizes  we  do  purchase  now  will  be  sold 
by  foreign  manufacturers  rather  than  being  purchased  here. 

Another  view,  as  we  see  it,  is,  supposing  the  duty  is  reduced  with  the  belief  or  hope 
of  bringing  greater  revenues  to  the  Government,  by  just  the  proportion  of  the  reduction 
in  the  rate,  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  volume  of  goods  to  be  imported  must  be 
made  to  maintain  the  same  revenue  that  is  now  being  received,  so  that  to  secure  an 
increase  in  the  revenue,  which  we  believe  is  the  idea  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  importations  must  increase  doubly  or  even  trebly,  and  in  so  much  as  the  increase 
in  importations  may  come  you  take  away  from  our  own  workmen  the  chance  of  earning 
an  honest  livelihood,  thereby  protecting  and  maintaining  their  present  high  plane  of 
living  over  the  foreign  workmen;  therefore,  the  greater  revenues  from  the  larger  im- 
portations, then  the  less  goods  to  be  produced  by  Americans  —  again  America  for 
Americana  —  is  our  motto.  In  like  manner  has  Germany  of  late  years  learned,  and 
is  now,  through  their  Government,  doing  everything  to  make  and  keep  everything  in 
Germany  for  the  Germans,  and  we  believe  rightly  eo. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THOS.  T.  WOODHOUSE,  Treasurer. 
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PARAGRAPH  151. 

Lap-welded,  butt-welded,  seamed,  or  jointed  iron  or  steel  tubes,  pipes, 
flues,  or  stays,  not  thinner  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  if  not  less  than 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one  cent  per  pound ;  if  less  than  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  and  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound ;  if  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
two  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  no  tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays,  made 
of  charcoal  iron,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound;  cylindrical  or  tubular  tanks  or  vessels,  for  holding  gas,  liquids,  or 
other  material,  whether  full  or  empty,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  flexible 
metal  tubing  or  hose,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  whether  cov- 
ered with  wire  or  other  material,  or  otherwise,  including  any  appliances  or 
attachments  affixed  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  welded  cylindrical 
furnaces,  tubes  or  flues  made  from  plate  metal,  and  corrugated,  ribbed,  or 
otherwise  reinforced  against  collapsing  pressure,  two  cents  per  pound:  all 
other  iron  or  steel  tubes,  finished,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

TUBING,  ETC. 

BRIEF  OF  WORTH  BROS.  CO.,  ET  AL.,  COATSVILLE,  PA. 

Embodying  points  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  tariff  hearings  January  10 
and  11,  1913,  with  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  present  metal  schedules. 

On  behalf  of  our  companies — classed  as  independent  manufacturing  establishments — 
we  desire  to  protest  against  any  radical  tariff  changes,  and  especially  are  we  opposed 
to  ad  valorem  duties.  We  are  directly  interested  in  finished  and  semifinished  articles 
to  the  extent  of  three  items  only,  to  wit,  steel  plates,  charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes,  and 
pig  iron,  and  we  are  therefore  affected  by  the  prices  of  all  raw  materials  from  which 
these  goods  are  made.  Our  plants  are  located  in  the  East,  while  the  best  domestic 
ores  and  all  our  fuel  are  subject  to  freight  charges  greatly  in  excess  of  what  our  western 
competitors  have  to  pay;  therefore  we  are  already  handicapped,  and  we  trust  the  result 
of  your  tariff  deliberations  will  not  place  upon  us  additional  burdens. 

Our  output  of  plates  and  tubes  represents  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of 
these  items  produced  in  this  country,  while  our  pig-iron  capacity  can  be  roughly  stated 
at  300,000  tons  per  annum.  Our  investment — plant,  cash,  and  quick  assets — amounts* 
to  many  millions  of  dollars,  to  operate  which  we  require  several  thousand  workmen. 
Our  pay  rolls,  which  are  computed  semimonthly,  make  an  annual  amount  distributed 
in  wages  of  about  $4,000,000.  Freights  paid  to  the  railroads  foot  up  large  totals  and 
represent  far  greater  amounts  paid  for  raw  material  and  supplies,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  is  distributed  to  miners,  freight  handlers,  and  other  workingmen  from  the 
result  of  our  purchases.  Therefore,  any  tariff  changes  which  would  tend  to  bring  about 
a  curtailment  of  output  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  many  thousands  of  workmen 
and  the  families  dependent  upon  them  for  support. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  a  proper  tariff  revision  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  whole, 
but  we  believe  that  any  undue  or  unequal  paring  down  of  duties  would  result  in  an 
upsetting  of  present  prosperous  conditions,  which  would  bring  about  great  suffering 
and  hardship.  Without  the  large  holdings  of  raw  material  which  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  a  few  of  the  principal  independents  have  secured,  we  can  not 
manufacture  as  cheaply  as  the  companies  controlling  the  best  ore,  coal,  and  limestone 
deposits,  and  with  our  natural  trade  fixed  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  our  loss  from 
reduced  duties  on  finished  material  would  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  western 
manufacturers,  who,  in  addition  to  being  able  to  produce  more  cheaply,  would  also 
have  a  further  protection  covering  their  natural  market  by  a  heavy  inland  freight 
carriage  to  the  shops  of  their  customers  after  the  foreign  material  had  reached  our 
doors. 

In  rearranging  your  schedule  on  tubes  we  wish  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the 
wording  of  paragraph  151,  Schedule  C,  present  law,  which  provides  for  a  differential 
in  duty  of  not  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound  for  tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays  made 
of  charcoal  iron,  as  against  the  same  articles  made  of  steel.  This  difference  in  duty 
is  necessary  to  protect  a  struggling  industry,  where  quantity  clashes  with  quality. 
The  fibrous  structure  of  the  charcoal  iron  makes  a  quality  for  this  particular  work  far  supe- 
rior to  steel,  which  is  a  granular  structure;  but  the  charcoal  iron  is  produced  in  weights 
of  250  pounds  to  the  furnace,  with  fuel  bought  by  the  bushel,  while  the  steel  is  produced 
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in  large  furnaces  of  50  to  75  tons  capacity,  with  fuel  bought  by  the  ton;  and  the  amount 
of  labor  covering  these  operations  is  in  about  the  same  proportion.  Therefore  the  dif- 
ferential of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  provided  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  does  not  equal 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production  and  does  not  now  fully  protect  the  capital  and  labor 
employed  in  the  charcoal-iron  tube  industry. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  are  not  only  opposed  to  anything  more  than  a  moderate 
reduction  in  present  duties  on  finished  material,  but  we  also  believe  we  are  entitled 
to  the  lowest  reasonable  duties  on  raw  material,  which  we  shall  for  convenient  dis- 
cussion divide  into  groups  as  below: 

IRON  ORE 

should,  in  our  judgment,  be  protected  at  not  exceeding  present  rate  of  duty  of  15 
cents  per  ton,  unless  it  is  thought  best  on  account  of  the  segregated  holdings  of  the 
best  deposits  in  this  country  to  admit  iron  ore  free. 

STEEL   SCRAP, 

for  melting  or  reworking  purposes,  should  be  admitted  without  duty,  unless  from 
the  standpoint  of  revenue  it  is  considered  unwise  to  place  it  on  the  free  list;  in  which 
case  the  duty  should  not  exceed  25  or  50  cents  per  ton  at  most,  because  scrap  is  not  a 
manufactured  article  but  is  a  by-product,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  proper  basis  upon 
which  a  protective  rate  of  duty  can  be  claimed  for  it. 

FERROMANGANESE 

is  required  bv  all  steel  manufacturers  and  must  be  imported  by  all  but  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  whose  requirements  are  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them  to 
produce  it  for  themselves.  The  requirements  of  no  other  company  in  this  country 
would  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  output  of  even  a  single  modern  furnace;  therefore, 
in  order  to  equalize  conditions  and  place  independent  manufacturers  as  nearly  as 
possible  upon  a  parity  with  the  Steel  Corporation  in  point  of  cost  of  production,  the 
duty  on  ferromanganese  should  be  withdrawn  and  this  item  should  be  admitted  free. 
In  our  present  law  it  is  classed  with  pig  iron  at  $2.50  per  ton,  while  in  the  Underwood 
bill  (H.  R.  18642)  it  is  fixed  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  at  this  time,  would 
result  in  an  increase  over  present  duty  of  about  $10  per  ton.  As  the  price  of  ferro- 
manganese is  made  by  a  foreign  syndicate,  it  fluctuates  from  $40  to  $120  per  ton; 
therefore,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  if  ferromanganese  is  to  be  taxed  at  all,  the 
duty  should  be  a  fixed  one,  instead  of  being  placed  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  which 
would  only  result  in  injury  to  the  eastern  independent  steel  manufacturers.  The 
Cummins  amendment  changed  ferromanganese  from  the  ad  valorem  list  to  $1  per  ton, 
and  considered  upon  a  revenue  basis  and  in  connection  with  the  advantage  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  over  its  competitors,  it  should  not  be  scheduled  at  over 
a  $1  per  ton  rate. 

FLUORSPAR, 

which  was  on  the  free  list  until  1909,  now  pays  a  duty  of  $3  per  ton,  fixed  to  protect 
a  western  deposit;  but  as  the  domestic  mines  can  not  more  than  take  care  of  the 
requirements  of  the  western  manufacturers  there  is  no  real  basis  upon  which  they  can 
claim  protection,  and  the  duty  on  this  raw  material  is  a  further  handicap  to  the  eastern 
independents,  and  we  therefore  ask  that  it  be  returned  to  the  free  list. 

SWEDISH   IRON    BLOOMS. 

A  semifinished  product,  originally  carrying  a  high  rate  of  duty  to  protect  American 
manufacturers  making  a  quality  which  could  frequently  be  used  for  the  same  work, 
and  now  paying  a  fixed  duty  of  $8  per  ton,  should  be  admitted  free,  or,  from  a  revenue 
standpoint,  at  a  price  of  not  over  $1  per  ton  because  former  American  manufacturers, 
•who  endeavored  to  compete  with  Swedish  iron,  were  forced  out  of  business  by  reason 
of  not  being  able  to  produce  the  same  quality;  and  this  Swedish  iron  is  now  more 
essential  than  ever  to  the  charcoal -iron  industry  or  order  to  blend  with  the  present 
American  production  of  knobbled  iron,  so  that  the  quality  previously  established  can 
be  fully  maintained.  The  result  of  this  blended  iron  is  placed  in  competition  with 
steel  in  many  cases,  and  as  steel  can  be  produced  much  more  cheaply,  as  above 
explained  in  this  paper,  it  is  very  necessary,  for  the  life  of  the  charcoal-iron  business, 
that  the  established  differential  of  duty  on  the  finished  article  shall  be  maintained 
and  that  all  relief  possible  may  be  given  by  reduced  duties  on  raw  material  where  the 
imported  stock  does  not  compete  with  domestic  manufacturers,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  really  necessary  in  order  to  meet  long-established  quality. 
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We  deem  it  unwise  to  make  much  further  change  in  tariff  duties  at  this  time  and 
until  we  have  worked  a  sufficient  period  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  to  be  able  to 
properly  decide  in  regard  to  its  good  and  bad  points.  The  metal  schedule  was  a  gen- 
eral revision  downward,  which  would  seem  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  a  further  reduc- 
tion at  present. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  register  a  vigorous  protest  against  ad  valorem  duties,  as 
the  result  is  a  hardship  to  both  capital  and  labor,  as  well  as  to  the  consumer,  while  a 
reasonably  well-adjusted  tariff  is  a  protection  to  all.  During  a  period  of  depression, 
it  should  be  arranged  to  keep  out,  as  far  as  possible,  goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  in 
order  that  our  capital  and  workmen  may  be  employed;  while  during  a  period  of  great 
activity,  it  should  act  as  a  safety  valve  to  prevent  a  runaway  market.  If  the  adjust- 
ment is  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  it  reduces  the  duty  at  a  time  when  the  tariff  is  not 
only  necessary,  but  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  people,  and  increases  the  duty  at  a 
time  when  our  capital  and  labor  are  overemployed,  and  when  the  consumer  has  some 
basis  for  claiming  Government  relief. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  the  matter  more  in  detail  if  desired,  but  if  not  called 
upon,  we  sincerely  trust  that  your  action  in  regard  to  changing  the  now  existing  tariff 
law  governing  finished  product  may  be  moderate,  so  that  our  present  prosperity  may 
be  continued  through  Democratic  rule  without  abatement. 

WORTH  BROS.  Co.. 
By  WT.  V.  WORTH.  Treasurer. 

COATESVILLE   ROLLING  MlLL  Co., 

By  W.  V.  WORTH. 

BRIEF  OF   DANIEL  J.  DRISCOLL,  REPRESENTING   PITTSBURGH 

FIRMS. 

Hon.  O.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

SIR:  We  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  body  for  your  serious  consideration, 
with  full  confidence  in  your  earnest  desire  to  give  to  the  manufacturers  of  seamless 
tubing  that  protection  which  will  enable  them  to  continue  the  manufacture  the  same 
in  this  country  at  a  fair  and  just  profit,  thereby  insuring  the  continuance  of  this  indus- 
try, which  is  as  yet  not  on  a  basis  as  sound  as  the  major  portion  of  manufactured  steel 
products  of  this  country,  the  following  statement: 

I  represent  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.,  the  Pittsburgh  Seamless  Tube  Co., 
the  Ohio  Seamless  Tube  Co.,  the  Globe  Seamless  Tube  Co.,  the  Detroit  Seamless 
Tube  Co.,  and  the  Delaware  Seamless  Tube  Co. 

Under  the  Dingley  bill  seamless  steel  tubing  was  protected  by  a  duty  of  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  reduced  it  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
present  bill  reduces  the  duty  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Th'e  manufacture  of  seamless  steel  tubing  is  comparatively  a  new  industry  in  this 
country  and  is  practically  in  an  undeveloped  state.  There  are  seven  manufacturers 
of  this  class  of  tubing  in  the  United  States,  located  from  Auburn,  Pa.,  to  Milwaukee. 
Wi«.,  with  a  total  capacity  of  from  100,000  to  125,000  tons,  or  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  tube  production  of  the  country. 

The  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  manufacture  of  seamless  steel  tubing  is  Germany. 
She  has  developed  and  brought  its  manufacture  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  in 
the  length  of  time  she  has  been  manufacturing  has  trained  a  great  number  of  hands 
skilled  in  the  art.  This  fact,  together  with  her  low  labor  cost  (which  is  about  one- 
third  of  what  it  is  in  this  country),  enables  her  to  produce  tubes  at  a  cost  so  low  that 
she  successfully  competes  with  us  even  with  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Seamless  steel  tubing  is  a  product  that  of  necessity  must  eventually  supersede 
lap-welded  tubing  for  all  high-pressure  work.  It  has  been  adopted  and  is  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  boilers  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  is  being  adopted 
by  the  navies  of  practically  all  nations.  Being  without  seam  or  weld  and  produced 
directly  from  a  solid  billet,  there  is  not  that  danger  of  bursting  under  severe  pressures 
that  is  always  present  in  welded  tube. 

In  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  over  40  per  cent  in  the  selling 
price  of  this  class  of  product  in  this  country,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  prac- 
tically no  profit  in  tne  business.  If  it  is  to  expand  and  grow,  instead  of  a  reduction 
in  duty  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  it  should  either  have  the  present  duty  of  30  per 
cent  retained  or  that  of  the  Dingley  bill  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  substituted. 

We  feel  confident  that  a  full  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  labor  situation 
in  the  seamless-tube  mills  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  especially  in  Germany, 
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will  verify  the  fact  of  our  great  handicap,  both  as  to  quantity  and  cost  of  labor.  We 
ask  that  at  least  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  continued  and  that 
seamless  steel  tubing  be  kept  in  a  class  separate  and  distinct  from  other  tubing. 

As  stated  before,  it  is  practically  a  new  industry  when  compared  with  the  lap- 
welded  tube  industry,  and  I  think  a  separate  classification  in  this  case  is  important. 
The  seamless  steel-tube  business  is  a  business  that  has  been  retarded  in  this  country 
rather  than  advanced,  for  the  reason  that  capital  engaged  in  the  lap-welded  industry 
has  not  been  keen  to  engage  in  this  class  of  work,  owing  to  the  conditions  that  sur- 
rounded it  in  Germany.  In  other  words,  Germany  can  beat  us  at  this  business  at 
the  present  time  and  under  the  present  tariff,  because  she  has  been  longer  at  the 
business  than  we  have,  and  there  is  more  skilled  labor  available  in  Germany.  There 
is  at  present  in  the  neighborhood  of  6,000  or  8,000  people  employed  in  this  line 
of  work  in  the  United  States;  but  they  can  not  compete  with  the  German  pro- 
ducer. But  notwithstanding  that,  these  men  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  article  because,  as  stated,  it  is  a  high-class  product  and  eventually  will,  in  my 
opinion,  take  the  place  of  lap-welded  tubing  for  all  purposes  requiring  high  pressure. 
The  present  tendency  is  for  nigh  pressure  in  steam,  hydraulic,  and  pneumatic  work, 
and  I  think  the  business  will  grow  even  under  existing  circumstances  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  industry  is  a  new  one  when  compared  with  the  lap-welded  tube  industry. 
I  was  the  first  to  produce  a  seamless  steel  tube  from  American  stock  in  this  country, 
about  1896  or  1897,  and  am  at  present  engaged  in  this  industry  at  Auburn,  Schuylkill 
County,  Pa. 

As  regards  wages,  I  might  say  that  the  comparison,  roughly  speaking,  is  as  follows: 
In  Germany  it  will  cost  them  from  about  $11  to  $15  a  ton  to  produce  a  ton  of  seamless 
steel  tube;  in  this  country  it  will  run  from  $30  to  $45  a  ton.  The  selling  price  of 
tubing  three  years  ago  was  about  $120  a  ton;  to-day  it  is  from  $70  to  $80  a  ton.  Aa 
stated  before,  within  the  past  three  years,  under  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  Germany  has  successfully  competed  with  the  United  States  in  the  sale  of 
seamless  steel  tubes  in  our  own  market. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DANIEL  J.  DKISCOLL. 

JANUARY  8,  1913. 

BRIEF   OF  THE  DANUBIL  WORKS  IN  RE  FLEXIBLE  METAL 

TUBING  OR  HOSE. 

The  Danubil  Works,  of  New  York  City,  through  its  general  manager,  urges  the 
removal  of  the  duty  rate  upon  flexible  metal  tubing  or  hose,  whether  covered  with 
wire  or  other  material,  or  otherwise,  including  any  appliances  or  attachments  affixed 
thereto,  which  is  now  fixed  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Flexible  metal  tubing  or  hose  is  manufactured  by  a  very  considerable  number  of 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  a  few  of  whom  are  the  American  Metal  Hose  Co.,  the 
Pennsylvania  Flexible  Metal  Hose  Co.,  the  Schoen-Jackson  Co.,  and  the  Sprague  Co., 
and  also  the  American  Conduit  Co. 

There  are  several  qualities  of  flexible  metal  tubing  or  hose  in  the  market,  and,  as 
the  foreign  product  is  largely  of  the  better  qualities,  the  present  high  duty  rate  makes 
it  practically  impossible  for  the  importer  to  meet  the  lower  grades  in  the  American 
market  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  consumed  in  this  country 
is  represented  by  the  importations,  and  the  necessary  result  of  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
rate  upon  this  product  is  to  prohibit  practically  all  importations  and  to  enable  the 
American  manufacturers  to  agree  upon  and  maintain  prices  that  are  exorbitant  to  the 
consuming  public. 

If  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  reduce  duty  rates  upon  necessities — and  flexible 
metal  tubing  or  hose  is  one  of  the  imperative  necessities  in  mechanics  of  the  present 
day — then  tlie  present  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  removed  entirely, 
as  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  whole  established  American  businesses  in  the  product 
of  this  mechanism  would  be  perfectly  able  to  continue  in  operation,  although  they 
would  be  compelled  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  goods  and  to  somewhat  reduce  the 
price  of  the  same. 

The  high  coot  of  living  universally  complained  of  does  not  arise  upon  any  single 
item,  but  arises  from  a  multitude  of  injustices  existent  in  the  present  tariff,  one  of 
which  is  the  exorbitant  duty  rate  under  consideration  which  compels  the  consumer 
to  pay  approximately  one-third  more  for  goods  of  this  character  than  he  would  be 
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obliged  to  pay  were  the  duty  removed  and  flexible  metal  tubing  or  hose  placed  upon 
the  free  list. 

The  present  law,  as  evidenced  in  paragraph  151  of  Schedule  C,  is  not  required  for 
the  protection  of  American  labor,  but  its  benefits  accrue  entirely  to  the  profits  of  the 
American  manufacturer,  adding  fully  30  per  cent  unnecessarily  to  those  profits,  all  of 
which  must  be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  consumer  throughout  the  country  at 
large. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  earnestly  urged  that  your  honorable  committee  remove  flexible 
metal  tubing  or  hose  from  the  duty  list  and  place  the  same  under  the  free  list  in  the 
forthcoming  tariff. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THE  DANUBIL  WORKS, 
FRANCIS  E.  HAMILTON,  Counsel, 

S2  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

JANUARY  3,  1913. 

BRIEF   OF   THE   MARK   MANUFACTURING   CO.,    ZANESVILLE, 

OHIO. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO,  February  12,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  are  manufacturers  of  wrought  steel  pipe  and  boiler  tubes  and  have 
plants  located  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  Evanston,  111.,  where  we  employ  between 
1,600  and  1,700  men  in  the  manufacture  of  these  products. 

We  purchase  in  the  open  market  steel  plates  which  are  strips  of  steel  rolled  to  the 
proper  width  and  thickness  for  making  a  given  size  of  pipe.  To  manufacture  these 
plates,  the  material  is  put  through  the  following  operations  at  the  steel  plant: 

The  iron  ore  is  converted  into  pig  iron,  the  pig  iron  into  steel  ingots,  the  ingots  into 
billets  or  slabs.  The  slabs  are  then  rolled  into  plates  of  the  proper  width  and  gauge, 
and  these  plates  are  what  we  purchase. 

Usually  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  a  few  passes  through  the  mill  changes  its  struc- 
ture to  the  finished  article,  but  this  is  not  true  of  pipe.  The  larger  sizes  are  first  passed 
through  a  furnace  known  as  a  bending  furnace,  where  the  plate  is  heated  for  bending. 
This  process  changes  it  from  the  plate  into  an  irregular,  circular  form.  It  is  then  passed 
into  a  welding  furnace,  where  it  is  heated  for  welding.  Next  it  is  passed  through  ma- 
chinery which  sizes  and  straightens  it.  The  process  of  welding  the  pipe  is  then  com- 
pleted. It  is  next  taken  into  the*  finishing  department  where  the  crop  ends — that  is, 
the  waste  pieces  on  each  end  and  scrap — are  cut  off.  The  pipe  is  then  put  into  ma- 
chines, where  threads  are  cut  on  each  end .  It  is  next  taken  to  a  testing  machine,  where 
it  is  hydrostatically  tested  to  a  pressure  many  times  greater  than  that  which  it  may  be 
required  to  stand  in  actual  service.  The  pipe  is  then  fitted  with  a  coupling.  These 
couplings  are  made  from  short  pieces  of  iron  which  ace  heated,  bent,  welded,  and 
machined  with  interier  threads.  The  threads  on  each  piece  of  pipe  and  the  threads 
on  each  coupling  must  be  perfect  and  must  be  interchangeable  with  pipe  that  has 
been  shipped,  probably  years  ago.  All  this  necessitates  an  elaborate  system  of  inspec- 
tion and  frequently  means  loss  in  the  manufacture  due  to  the  carelessness  of  some 
employee. 

On  account  of  the  numerous  operations,  the  handling  and  preparation  of  pipe  for 
the  market,  labor  and  other  items  contingent  to  its  manufacture  are  such  that  the 
value  of  the  finished  pipe  is  equal  to  about  double  the  value  of  the  plates.  In  other 
words,  the  steel  plates  which  we  convert  into  pipe  represent  only  about  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  pipe.  Our  common  labor  is  paid  a  wage  of  about  two  and  one-half 
times  that  paid  in  foreign  countries,  and  our  skilled  labor  is  paid  at  a  still  higher  rate 
in  proportion  to  the  wage  of  skilled  labor  abroad. 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  same, 
your  committee  should  not  classify  pipe  and  tubes  with  the  heavier  steel  products, 
where  material  comprises  nearly  the  entire  cost  and  labor  forms  only  a  small  part. 

During  the  past  six  to  eight  years  foreign  manufacturers  have  erected  modern 
plants  for  the  production  of  pipe.  They  have  purchased  American  machinery  for 
these  plants,  have  availed  themselves  of  eviery  improvement  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ment, and  are  on  an  equal  basis  in  this  respect  with  the  manufacturers  in  this  country. 
We  give  you  herewith  the  number  of  mills  that  have  been  equipped  during  the  past 
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few  years  with  American  machinery:  Germany,  8  mills;  Scotland,  2;  Austria,  1; 
Russia,  1;  and  Italy,  1. 

These  mills  have  been  equipped  throughout  with  American  machinery.  Other 
mill  owners  have  purchased  parts  of  American  machinery  during  the  past  few  years 
for  the  improvement  of  their  plants. 

Mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe  in  this  country  are  nearly  all  located  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district.  It  has  been  estimated  that  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  pipe 
manufactured  is  made  in  this  district.  We  give  you  below  the  rate  of  freight  from 
Pittsburgh  to  our  coastal  cities: 

Per  gross  ton. 

Boston ,  Mass |4. 03 

New  York  City,  N.  Y 3.  58 

Brunswick,  Ga 6. 94 

Galveston,  Tex 10. 19 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 10.19 

Tampa,  Fla 12. 43 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.    1 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  I  TA  KR 

Portland,  Oreg.        1 14'0t) 

Seattle,  Wash.         J 

We  do  not  have  definite  rates  from  abroad,  but  understand  that  rates  of  from  $2 
to  $3  per  ton  can  be  secured  to  our  Eastern  coast,  and  about  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

A  large  amount  of  our  pipe  tonnage  at  present  is  being  used  in  Texas,  Louisiana, 
and  Oklahoma  fields,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  to  all  of  these  points;  to  points  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  $8  per  ton. 

The  pipe  industry  was  protected  with  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  until  the  passage 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  when  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  or  to  1  cent  per  pound,  was 
made.  Our  present  tariff  of  $20  per  ton,  when  you  take  into  consideration  our  dis- 
advantage of  $8  per  ton  in  rate  of  freight  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  southwestern  points, 
leaves  us  a  differential  of  only  $12  per  ton,  which  permits  foreign  competition  at 
present. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1912  an  order  consisting  of  5,700  tons  of  11-inch  seamless 
high-pressure  pipe  was  taken  by  the  Mannasman  Co.,  of  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  for 
shipment  to  the  Union  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  This  pipe  was  loaded  on  the  water 
at  their  docks,  thence  taken  to  the  coast  and  transported  to  California  via  ocean 
steamship. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  foreign  manufacturers  are  now  able  to  reach  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  under  the  present  duty  of  $20  per  ton.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  making  a  further  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  pipe  and  tubes. 
Foreign  mills  as  well  as  mills  in  this  country  have  been  taxed  to  their  capacity  during 
the  past  12  months,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  slow-down  in  business  abroad  will  mean 
an  invasion  of  our  home  market  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

Pipe  mills  are  operated  continuously  22  out  of  the  24  hours  per  day,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  mills  hi  full  operation  in  order  to  produce  pipe  at  a  fair  cost.  A  large  part  of  our 
tonnage  is  used  in  the  development  of  oil  and  gas  and  we  are  not  at  all  times  assured  of 
full  operation.  During  periods  of  depression  we  frequently  operate  only  to  50  or  60  per 
cent  of  our  capacity.  The  foreign  manufacturer  will  sell  his  pipe  at  from  $6  to  $8  per 
ton  lower  abroad  than  at  home,  which  is  often  lower  than  his  cost.  He  is  able  to  do 
this  on  account  of  his  excess  tonnage  enabling  him  to  operate  at  a  lower  cost;  he  is  also 
aided  sometimes  through  his  Government  paying  him  a  bounty  on  steel  for  export. 

The  mills  in  this  country  are  of  more  than  sufficient  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  present  duty  is  insufficient  to  protect  our  entire  home  market.  Any 
falling  off  in  business  abroad  will  undoubtedly  be  reflected  on  the  larger  part  of  our 
market. 

We  object  to  any  further  reduction  being  made  in  the  duty  on  pipe  and  tubes. 
The  present  tariff  permits  of  foreign  competition,  and  it  would  work  a  great  injury  to 
labor  and  to  the  pipe  industry  to  make  any  further  reductions. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MARK  MANUFACTURING  Co. 

AN  SON  MARK, 
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C. — Charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes. 

Concerning  paragraph  151  of  Schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  we,  as  manufac- 
turers of  charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes,  respectfully  request  that  no  material  reduction  be 
made  in  the  duty  on  this  commodity. 

Charcoal  iron  tubes — our  only  output — depend  for  existence  on  superior  quality, 
and,  being  classed  as  a  specialty,  are  rightly  provided  for  at  present  by  a  different 
rate  from  that  applying  on  steel  tubes.  The  manufacture  of  our  material  involves 
high  labor  costs,  due  to  the  fact  that  charcoal  iron  blooms  must  be  made  by  skilled 
workmen  in  individual  units  of  about  240  pounds,  and  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  finished  product  consists  of  labor  charges. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  export  charcoal  iron  tubes  to  Europe  or  Asia,  and  only 
in  a  most  limited  way  to  Canada  and  the  Latin-American  countries.  English  and 
German  tubes  of  similar  nature  being  made  by  cheaper  labor  cost  much  less,  and, 
when  business  abroad  is  depressed,  will  be  imported  into  this  country  at  much  below 
our  cost  of  production  unless  we  are  protected  by  a  special  provision  of  duty  as  at 
present. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

PAHKESBURO  IRON  Co., 
By  GEORGE  THOMAS,  3d, 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer. 

JANUARY  11,  1913. 

IRON   DRUMS. 

BRIEF  OF  READ  HOLLIDAY  &  SONS  (LTD.). 

We  respectfully  request  and  urge  the  consideration  by  your  committee  of  the 
status  under  Schedule  C — Metals,  of  the  present  tariff,  on  iron  drums  used  for  carrying 
aniline  oil,  toluidine,  xylidine,  nitrobenzole,  nitrotoluole,  dimethyl-aniline,  and 
all  kindred  products. 

The  above  articles  are  all  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  iron  drums  are  the  only  satis- 
factory containers  for  carrying  these  goods,  but  under  the  present  tariff  the  iron  drums 
are  assessed  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  151.  We  claim  (and  ask 
your  consideration)  that  the  said  drums  as  containers  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
their  contents  being  free,  and  further  on  account  of  said  drums  being  the  only  satis- 
factory containers  for  the  goods  they  carry,  and  further,  it  is  well  known  that  these 
drums  are  filled  abroad  and  as  soon  as  they  are  emptied  at  the  ultimate  destination 
in  the  United  States  they  are  promptly  returned  to  the  shippers  abroad. 

Paragraph  151  reads  in  part:  "Cylindrical  or  tubular  tanks  or  vessels  for  holding 
gas,  liquids,  or  other  material,  whether  full  or  empty,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  and 
further  it  reads,  "all  other  iron  or  steel  tubes  finished,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Our  contention  is,  that  even  presuming  this  paragraph  151  can  be  placed  in  oper- 
ation on  some  importations,  the  containers  in  question  can  not  be  assessed  at  any 
rate  other  than  that  which  is  applicable  to  its  contents,  as  subsection  18  of  section  28 
specifically  reads  as  follows: 

"That  whenever  imported  merchandise  is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  or 
to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof,  the  duty  shall 
be  assessed  upon  the  actual  market  value  of  the  wholesale  price  thereof,  at  the  time 
of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from 
whence  exported ;  that  such  actual  market  value  shall  be  held  to  be  the  price  at  which 
said  merchandise  is  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  said  market  in  the  usual 
wholesale  quantities,  and  the  price  which  the  manufacturers  or  owners  would  have 
received  and  was  willing  to  receive  for  such  merchandise  when  sold  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities,  including  the  value  of  all  cartons, 
cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  casks,  barrels,  hogsheads,  bottles,  jars,  demijohns,  carboys 
and  other  containers  or  coverings,  whether  holding  liquids  or  solids,  and  all  other  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition,  packed 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States." 

This,  as  will  be  noted,  does  not  cover  goods  paying  a  specific  rate,  neither  does  it 
state  that  duties  shall  be  assessed  on  containers  when  the  contents  are  free,  simply 
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making  provision  for  the  dutiable  value  of  the  containers  to  be  included  in  the  duti- 
able value  of  the  contents  when  the  contents  pay  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

This  section  further  reads:  "and  if  these  be  used  for  covering  or  holding  imported 
merchandise,  whether  dutiable  or  free,  any  unusual  article  or  form  designed  for  use 
otherwise  than  in  the  bona  fide  transportation  of  such  merchandise  to  the  United 
States,  additional  duty  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  such  material  or  article 
at  the  rate  to  which  the  same  would  be  subjected  if  separately  imported,"  which 
conclusively  shows  that  duties  are  not  to  be  assessed  on  the  usual  or  customary  con- 
tainers of  trade,  calling  for  payment  of  duty  only  in  cases  where  the  containers  are 
considered  unusual,  and  this  only  when  the  goods  pay  a  specific  rate  or  are  free  of 
duty  and  in  cases  where  the  containers  are  unusual,  our  contention  is  that  the  same 
only  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  151. 

Paragraphs  536  and  639  read  that  these  goods  imported  in  these  drums  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  and  certainly  if  duties  were  to  be  assessed  on  the  usual  con- 
tainers of  same,  this  paragraph  should  specially  provide  for  same  as  is  done  in  cases, 
i.  e.,  paragraph  307,  relating  to  duties  on  bottles  as  containers. 

Further,  paragraph  210  reads:  "Casks,  barrels,  and  hogsheads  (empty),  sugar-box 
shocks  and  packing  boxes  (empty),  and  pacling-box  shocks  of  wood  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem."  When  these  packages  or  con- 
tainers contain  dutiable  contents  they  are  assessed  as  above  stated,  subsection  18, 
section  28;  whereas,  when  the  contents  are  free,  they  are  allowed  in  free;  as  example, 
free  list,  paragraph  482,  arsenic,  benzoic  acids,  etc.  Paragraph  487,  alizarin,  etc.,  490, 
and  several  others. 

Therefore,  if  casks,  etc.,  empty  shall  pay  duty,  drums  empty  should  pay  duty;  if 
casks  containing  dutiable  goods  shall  be  dutiable,  then  drums  containing  dutiable 
goods  should  be  dutiable,  but  if  casks  containing  free  goods  shall  be  nondurable,  then 
our  contention  is  that  drums  containing  free  goods  shall  be  nondutiable. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

READ  HOUJDAY  &  SONS  (LTD.). 
H.  J.  McGRANE,  Secretary. 
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Penknives,  pocketknives,  clasp  knives,  pruning  knives,  budding  knives, 
erasers,  manicure  knives,  and  all  knives  by  whatever  name  known,  includ- 
ing such  as  are  denominatively  mentioned  in  this  section,  which  have  folding 
or  other  than  fixed  blades  or  attachments,  valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents 
per  dozen,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per 
dozen  and  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  one  cent  per  piece  and  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  fifty  cents  per  dozen  and  not 
exceeding  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen,  five  cents  per  piece  and 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per  dozen,  ten  cents  per  piece 
and  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  three  dollars  per  dozen, 
twenty  cents  per  piece  and  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  any 
of  the  foregoing  knives  or  erasers,  if  imported  in  the  condition  of  assembled, 
but  not  fully  finished,  shall  be  dutiable  at  noi  less  than  the  rate  of  duty  herein 
imposed  upon  fully  finished  knives  and  erasers  of  the  same  material  and 
quality,  but  not  less  in  any  case  than  ten  cents  each  and  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem:  Provided  further,  That  blades,  handles,  or  other  parts  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  knives  or  erasers  shall  be  dutiable  at  not  less  than  the  rate  herein 
imposed  upon  knives  and  erasers  valued  at  more  than  fifty  cents  per  dozen 
and  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen;  razors,  finished, 
valued  at  less  than  one  dollar  per  dozen,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  one  dollar  and  less  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  six 
cents  each  and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  and  less  than  two  dollars  per  dozen,  ten  cents  each  and  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  two  dollars  and  less  than  three  dollars  per 
dozen,  twelve  cents  each  and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued 
at  three  dollars  or  more  per  dozen,  fifteen  cents  each  and  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  blades  (except  for  safety  razors),  handles,  and 
unfinished  razors  shall  pay  no  less  duty  than  that  imposed  on  finished  razors 
valued  at  two  dollars  per  dozen:  Provided  further,  That  on  and  after  October 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  all  the  articles  specified  in  this  paragraph 
shall  when  imported  have  the  name  of  the  maker  or  purchaser  and  beneath 
the  same  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  die-sunk  conspicuously  and  indel- 
ibly on  the  shank  or  tang  of  at  least  one  or,  if  practicable,  each  and  every 
blade  thereof.  Scissors  and  shears,  and  blades  for  the  same,  finished  or 
unfinished,  valued  at  not  more  than  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  fifteen  cents  per 
dozen  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  fifty  cents  and 
not  more  than  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen,  fifty  cents  per 
dozen  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents  per  dozen,  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  and  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

RAZORS. 

TESTIMONY   OF   H.   L.    HENRY,    ON   BEHALF    OF   THE    GENEVA 
CUTLERY  CO.,  'GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  do  you  desire  to  be  heard  on  ? 

Mr.  HENRY.  152,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  all  is  said,  the  pith  of  the  arguments  of  the 
American  razor  manufacturer  is  the  fact,  first,  that  the  imports  of 
foreign  razors  exceed  2  to  1  the  home  production.  Our  Govern- 
ment records  show  the  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
as  2,352,472  razors.  The  combined  output  of  the  American  factories 
for  the  same  period  was  less  than  1,000,000  razors. 

The  imports  of  foreign  razors  has  steadily  increased.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  there  were  imported  1,689,347  razors. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  there  were  imported  2,352,472 
razors. 

The  equivalent  ad  valorem  for  the  imports  of  1911  was  71.3  per 
cent }  for  the  year  1912  it  was  72.36  per  cent. 
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To  sum  up,  gentlemen,  with  the  duty  as  it  now  stands,  there  is  no 
barrier  set  up  against  foreign  razors.  The  fact  is,  they  dominate  the 
American  market.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  Capital  barber  shops 
and  in  your  own  homes  you  will  find  3  German  razors  to  1  of 
American  make. 

And  further,  no  American  manufacturer  of  razors  is  able,  or  has 
ever  been  able,  to  export  any  of  his  product.  You  will  find  no  Ameri- 
can razor  for  sale  in  any  foreign  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  make  your  razors  out  of,  Bessemer 
steel  or  crucible  steel? 

Mr.  HENRY.  Crucible  steel.    It  is  all  crucible  steel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  American  razors  are  made  out  of  crucible 
steel? 

Mr.  HENRY.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  all  imported  razors  are  made  of  crucible 
steel? 

Mr.  HENRY.  They  are  made  of  several  grades  of  steel.  The  very 
cheapest  are  made  of  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steel ;  then  there  comes 
an  intermediate  grade  made  of  so-called  Swedish  steel,  which  is  an- 
other or  better  form  of  Bessemer  steel,  and  then  the  higher-priced 
razors  and  better-grade  razors  are  made  from  crucible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  the  importations  that  come  in  here  of  the 
crucible-steel  razor  or  of  the  Bessemer  steel  ? 

Mr.  HENRY.  They  are  of  all  three  grades  of  razors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Where  is  the  greatest  amount  of  foreign  import? 
Where  does  it  lay,  in  what  branch  ? 

Mr.  HENRY.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question?  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
stating  that  the  razors,  without  question,  that  are  imported  under  the 
first  bracket  of  the  razor  tariff  are  all  made  of  the  very  cheapest 
Bessemer  open-hearth  steel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  large  a  percentage  of  the  importation  is  in- 
cluded in  that? 

Mr.  HENRY.  Last  year,  or,  rather,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1912,  there  was  nearly  50  per  cent  in  numbers 
imported  under  that  cheap  grade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Coming  under  the  Bessemer  class? 

Mr.  HENRY.  Coming  under  the  Bessemer  class. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  do  not,  directly  compete  with  you,  do  they? 

Mr.  HENRY.  They  do,  in  this  way:  While  the  American  manu- 
facturer can  not.  and  never  will  be  able,  with  the  price  of  labor  as  it 
stands  now,  make  a  razor  at  anywhere  near  the  price  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  able  to  produce  those  razors,  yet  every  time  one  of  them  is 
distributed  in  this  country  they  take  the  place  of  a  good  razor  and 
spoil  the  sale  of  a  good  razor  and  discourage  the  man  who  gets  one  of 
the  things  to  ever  attempt  to  use  a  good  razor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  an  indirect  competition  with  you,  then, 
but  not  a  direct  competitor,  because  your  real  competitor  is  the  man 
who  produces  a  crucible  steel  razor.  They  are  a  better  class  of  razor. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  razors  that  come  in  here,  of  course, 
cut  into  the  ability  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  fill  up  the 
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portion  of  the  market  that  they  go  to,  and  every  time  a  cheap  razor 
is  sold  it  not  only  takes  the  place  of  a  good  one,  but,  as  I  said  before, 
really  discourages  the  man  that  gets  hold  of  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  high  and  low  price?  You  can  not 
give  them  all,  but  give  me  the  high  and  low  price. 

Mr.  HENRY.  To  the  consumer  or  to  the  dealer  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  import  price  of  the  Bessemer  steel  razor. 

Mr.  HENRY.  The  tariff  rates  raises  the  cost  to  net  $1  a  dozen,  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  Bessemer? 

Mr.  HENRY.  That  covers  the  Bessemer  type  of  very  cheapest 
razors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  that  sold  to  the  consumer  for? 

Mr.  HENRY.  The  worst  feature  of  that  razor  is  that  it  has  no  value 
to  the  consumer.  In  other  words,  every  fakir,  every  department 
store,  every  man  who  wants  to,  or  every  dealer  or  distributor,  I 
should  say,  who  wants  to,  sells  that  razor  at  a  price  out  of  reason. 
It  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  at  all  the  way  from  50  cents, 
which  the  peddlers  charge,  up  to  $1.25  and  $1.50  apiece. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  are  the  crucible  steel  razors  imported  at  ? 

Mr.  HENRY.  They  are  imported  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
bracket.  That  would  be  $1  to  $1.50,  or  under  $1.50 ;  $1.50  and  under 
two;  $2  and  under  three;  and  $3  and  over,  carrying  a  varying  spe- 
cific rate,  according  to  their  value. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  importation,  but  what  does 
it  cost  you  to  produce  it,  the  crucible  steel  ? 

Mr.  HENRY.  That  depends  on  the  amount  of  time  and  work  that  is 
spent.  In  other  words,  it  depends  on  the  grade  of  razor  that  we 
make. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Just  give  me  the  general  run  of  the  razor  that  you 
make. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Well,  take,  for  instance,  the  razor  that  would  come  in 
under  the  highest  bracket,  the  razor  which  is  ordinarily  sold  or 
bought  by  the  importer  for  about  $3.25  or  $3.50  per  dozen,  it  would 
cost  us,  to  make  that  razor,  just  about  twice  what  it  does  the  German. 

We  submitted,  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  one  of  our  previous 
hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  not  only  accurate 
figures  on  the  cost  of  these  different  razors,  but  supplemented  those 
figures  with  exhibits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  those  figures  obtain  to-day  ? 

Mr.  HENRY.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  presume  those  figures  can  be  got  at. 
The  prices  have  not  materially  changed  in  any  way  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  are  willing  to  testify  that  the  statement  made 
then  represents  the  market  of  to-day  and  prices  of  to-day  ? 

Mr.  HENRY.  About;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions?    That  is  all. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Torrey,  who  is  on  the  waiting  list 
for  the  Torrey  Razor  Co.,  has  asked  me  to  present  his  brief,  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  time.  With  your  permission  I  will  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hand  it  to  the  stenographer,  and  it  will  be 
printed. 
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Mr.  Henry  thereupon  submitted  the  following  brief  to  the  com- 
mittee : 

RAZORS — GENEVA  CUTLERY  CO.  IN  PROTEST  AGAINST  REDUCTION  OF  PRESENT  RATES. 

Representing  the  interests  of  the  Geneva  Cutlery  Co.,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  I 
protest  against  any  reduction  of  the  razor  tariff,  asking  that  your  honorable 
committee  follow  carefully  and  prove  by  Government  records,  and  our  shop 
records,  the  following  facts  (our  shop  records  will  be  cheerfully  opened  for  your 
inspection)  : 

Bear  in  mind  first  that  labor  is  over  80  per  cent  of  the  complete  cost  of  an 
average  razor.  In  order  to  produce  in  our  shop  the  equivalent  of  the  German 
razor  now  imported  at  M/4,  or  less  than  $1  per  dozen,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  our  employees'  average  wage  60  per  cent — in  other  words,  where 
the  workman  now  earns  $3  per  day,  he  would  have  to  work  for  $1.20  per  day. 

Where  formerly  we  made  in  our  factors'  some  30,000  dozen  per  year  of  this 
cheaper  grade  of  razors,  we  are  to-day  making  none.  The  equipment  for  these 
goods  is  standing  idle,  and  the  cutlers  once  employed  on  same  have  had  to  look 
for  other  jobs. 

Comparison  of  wages. 


Weekly  wages 
paid  in 
Germany. 

Weekly  wages 
paid  in 
United 
States 

Forgers  and  trimmers  

$4.30-47.00 

$12.00-421.00 

Dry  grinders    

4.  30-  5.  70 

12.00-  18.09 

Hardeners  and  temperers  - 

4.  30-  6.  00 

15.00-  21.00 

Coneavers                          .             

4.  30-  9.  00 

16.00-  24  00 

Polishers  

4.30-  5.70 

12.00-  21  00 

Razor-handle  makers  

4.30-  5.00 

12.00-  18.00 

Honors  and  handlers  

2.50-  6.00 

6.00-  15.00 

There  are  now  five  classifications  on  the  razor  tariff,  and  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  this  classification  be  kept  as  it  is  to  avoid  the  absolute  certainty 
of  undervaluation,  as  was  the  case  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill. 

The  importation  of  all  razors  has  steadily  increased  under  the  Payne  bill.  In 
the  year  1910  1,689.347  razors  were  imported,  and  in  the  year  1912,  2.352,472, 
proving  without  argument  that  the  tariff  is  not  too  high  for  foreign  competi- 
tion. Razors  made  in  Germany  dominate  the  American  market  to-day,  and 
have  for  the  last  15  years.  The  fact  that  the  price  to  the  consumer  has  not 
changed  in  the  last  20  years  further  proves  that  the  present  duty  carries  no 
hardship  to  the  consuming  public. 

Further,  during  the  last  10  years  (the  life  of  our  own  factory)  the  average 
wage  to  workmen  has  been  increased  fully  30  per  cent. 

There  is  little  else  that  can  be  said  except  to  repeat  testimony  heretofore 
given  that  a  tariff  such  as  was  proposed  under  H.  R.  18642  would  absolutely  put 
the  American  razor  industry  out  of  business. 

If  the  one  grade  of  razors  now  carrying  the  proposed  duty  for  the  entire 
line  can  not  be  made  in  this  country,  then  certainly  it  would  ruin  the  Ameri- 
can razor  manufacturers  to  put  all  razors  on  that  basis  or  on  a  basis  any- 
where near  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Without  working  any  injustice  at  all  on  the  consuming  public,  the  American 
razor  manufacturers  and  their  employees,  who  have  spent  many  years  learning 
their  trade,  can  be  at  least  partially  protected  by  not  disturbing  the  present 
tariff  rates. 

I  again  urgently  request  that  your  honorable  committee  look  carefully  into 
the  actual  conditions  existing  on  this  particular  portion  of  Schedule  C  directly 
affecting  the  American  razor  industry. 

GENEVA  CUTLERY  Co., 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 
H.  L.  HENRY. 
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STATEMENT    BY    MAX    SCHASEPEN,    A    WORKMAN. 

[Representing  employees  of  the  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Geneva  Cutlery 
Co  Geneva  N.  Y. ;  the  G.  W.  Korn  Razor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. ; 
the'  International  Cutlery  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio ;  the  Challenge  Cutlery  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.] 

Speaking  in  the  interest  of  the  American  razor  workmen,  I  wish  to  state  I 
was  born  in  Solingen,  Germany,  the  largest  cutlery  center  in  the  world.  I  began 
my  trade  at  the  age  of  13  years,  and  my  wages  per  week  for  the  first  year  was 
6  marks,  or  about  $1.50,  from  which  I  paid  my  board. 

For  the  next  four  years  I  received  an  annual  increase  of  1.5  marks  per  week, 
equal  to  about  37  cents.  After  five  years  of  apprentice  labor  I  received,  as  an 
expert  workman  on  fine  razors,  24  marks  per  week,  or  about  $6. 

Hearing  of  the  protected  American  labor,  I  came  to  America  in  1902.  This 
was  after  working  in  Germany  12  years,  where  my  highest  obtainable  wage  as 
an  expert  was  36  marks,  or  about  $9  per  week. 

My  first  week's  wage  in  an  American  shop  netted  me  $18,  and  I  am  now  able 
to  earn  on  the  average  about  $25  per  week. 

I  wish  to  present  here  as  Exhibit  A  a  razor  made  in  Germany,  which  can  be 
bought  in  the  open  market  at  4.2  marks,  or  a  little  less  than  $1  per  dozen.  This 
razor  we  can  not  make  in  the  United  States  with  existing  duty  at  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  but  if  this  razor  carried  a  reasonable  duty  at  least  200  more  cutlers 
would  be  given  employment  in  our  factories.  Last  year  there  was  imported 
over  1,200,000  of  this  grade  of  razors.  The  total  importations  of  razors  in  1912 
was  2,352,472  razors,  while  the  total  home  production  was  less  than  1,000,000 
razors. 

That  is  the  output  of  all  the  factories,  and  I  believe  this  output  will  be 
largely  increased  if  present  duties  are  not  lowered. 

We  present  below  a  true  comparison  of  wages  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States: 


Germany. 

United 
States. 

Forgers  and  trimmers  

per  week.  . 

$4.30-57.00 

$12.00-421.  00 

Dry  grinders             .     .     ..    

...        .  do. 

4.30-  5.70 

12  00-  18  00 

Hardeners  and  temperers  

do  

4.30-  6.00 

15.00-  21  00 

Concavers  T  

...do... 

4.30-  9.00 

16.00-  24.00 

Polishers           .              .      .        

..      do 

4.  30-  5.  70 

12  00-  21  00 

Razor-handle  makers  

do  

4.30-  5.00 

12  00-  18  00 

Honers  and  handlers  

do  

2.50-  6.00 

6.00-  15.00 

In  Germany  boys  and  women  go  into  the  factories  very  young;  also  much  of 
the  work  is  done  in  their  homes  (cottage  labor).  There  is  no  limit  for  the 
hours  of  labor  per  day  in  this  cottage  industry.  We  have  much  better  laws 
here.  No  boy  under  18  and  no  women  are  allowed  to  work  on  any  grinding  or 
polishing  wheels.  These  conditions  apply  to  the  entire  cutlery  industry. 

We  know  that  the  lowering  of  the  present  tariff  means  greater  importations, 
less  work  in  our  home  shops,  and  very  much  less  wages.  We  therefore  pray 
your  honorable  committee  to  sustain  the  present  tariff  on  razors. 

MAX  SCHASEPEN. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  J.  R.  TORREY   RAZOR    CO.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

MR.  CHAIBMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  :  We,  the  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co.,  razor 
manufacturers,  present  for  your  careful  consideration  the  question  of  duty  on 
imported  razors. 

Under  the  present  tariff  on  razors,  there  is  being  imported  over  100,000 
dozen  per  year  that  cost  the  importer  a  fraction  under  $1  per  dozen.  The 
duty  on  this  class  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  claim  that  this  duty,  on  this  particular  class,  is  entirely  too  low,  as  it 
prohibits  the  manufacture  of  the  low-priced  razors  in  the  United  States  en- 
tirely, as  we  have  to  pay  not  less  than  three  times  the  wages  to  our  workmen 
as  is  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  done  in  Germany.  We  are  therefore 
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unabte  to  make  razors  in  the  United  States  at  anywhere  near  this  value,  as,  on 
the  average,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  razor  is  in  the  workmanship. 

With  the  duty  on  razors  imported  costing  more  than  $1  per  dozen,  we  are 
at  the  present  time  barely  on  a  competing  basis,  even  with  our  most  modern 
methods  of  manufacture. 

There  never  was  in  the  history  of  the  industry  a  time  when  the  importer  or 
the  American  manufacturer  sold  razors  so  low  as  at  the  present  time  in  this 
country. 

We  therefore  urge  that  for  the  protection  of  the  employees  in  our  industry 
and  for  the  preservation  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States  the  duty  on 
razors  be  not  lowered  in  any  way. 

THE  J.  R.  TOBREY  RAZOR  Co. 
WILLIAM  TURNER,  President. 

POCKETKNIVES,  ETC. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  F.  ROCKWELL,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
representing  factories  producing  80  per  cent  of  the  pocketknives 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  I  desire  to  protest  against  any 
reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  rates. 

Under  the  present  tariff  law  importations  of  pocketknives  are 
classified  by  value  into  five  divisions,  the  specific  duty  varying  on 
the  several  divisions.  The  American  factories  come  into  competition 
with  the  three  higher  classifications  only,  ranging  in  value  from  50 
cents  a  dozen  and  upward,  the  ad  valorem  of  which  averages  90 
per  cent,  which  rate  is  not  higher  than  would  equalize  wages  here 
and  abroad.  Within  the  four  years  from  1909  to  1912  the  importa- 
tion of  pocketknives  has  increased  nearly  15  per  cent,  with  an  in- 
creased revenue  of  $57,000,  while  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  has 
decreased  from  80.63  per  cent  to  77.66  per  cent. 

In  the  brief  which  I  desire  to  file,  I  have  embodied  the  argument 
which  we  think  justifies  our  proposition.  I  will,  therefore,  not  take 
the  time  of  the  committee  with  repetition,  but  in  substantiation  of 
our  statement  relative  to  the  earnings  of  the  industry  I  desire  to  say 
that  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  a  representative  of  your  committee 
should  examine  the  books  of  the  Mfller  Bros.  Cutlery  Co.,  and  my 
associate,  Mr.  Devine,  of  the  Ulster  Knife  Co.,  makes  the  same  offer. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  appear  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Devine  also  ? 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.  Mr.  Devine,  myself,  and  Mr.  Champlin  are  a  com- 
mittee representing  13  manufacturers,  which  we  specify  in  our  brief. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Any  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  sell  your  product  abroad  ? 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.  Not  at  all;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  That  is  all.     Thank  you. 

The  brief  mentioned  above  is  as  follows: 

The  WATS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  protest  against  a  reduction  in  tariff  rates  on  pocketknives,  para- 
graph 152,  Schedule  C,  we  submit  the  following  facts  which  will  show: 

1.  Reductions  in  existing  tariff  rates  will  result  in  great  injury  to  a  large  industry 
and  serious  loss  in  wages  to  the  workmen  therein. 

2.  Radical  reductions  in  existing  rates  would  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue. 
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3.  Any  reductions  in  existing  tariff  rates  can  be  met  only  through  reductions  in 
American  wages. 

4.  Even  a  large  reduction  in  labor  cost  would  be  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  retail 
price  and  not  sufficient  to  materially  reduce  the  selling  price  to  the  consumer. 

In  1889  the  American  production  was  $730,000  under  the  50  per  cent  tariff  rates 
then  in  force. 

In  1892,  under  the  90  per  cent  rates  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  the  production  was  in- 
creased to  $1,500,000,  with  an  increase  of  revenue  on  importations  of  $148,000. 

From  1893  to  1897,  under  the  Wilson  tariff  of  53  per  cent,  the  industry  barely  sur- 
vived; American  production  fell  to  $1,100,000,  wages  were  reduced  about  25  per  cent, 
and  operatives  employed  but  part  time. 

From  1897  to  1912,  under  present  rates  of  duty,  the  American  production  has  in- 
creased to  $3,580,000. 

Thirty-two  factories  now  employ  2,893  skilled  workmen,  406  boys  over  16  years  of 
age,  and  352  women,  a  total  of  3,651,  at  average  total  wages  for  the  past  three  years  of 
$2,164,766.  The  average  weekly  wage  for  men  is  $14.28,  for  boys  $6.05,  for  women 
$6.74. 

Among  the  new  factories,  since  1897,  are  three  established  by  German  interests 
employing  650  workmen,  representing  an  investment  of  over  $500,000. 

With  the  varied  interests  engaged  in  the  industry  the  keenest  competition  prevails, 
and  the  prices  to  the  consumer  were  never  lower  than  now. 

Under  the  present  tariff  law,  importations  of  pocketknives  are  classified  by  value 
into  five  divisions,  the  specific  duty  varying 'on  the  several  divisions.  The  American 
factories  come  into  competition  with  the  three  higher  classifications  only,  ranging  in 
value  from  50  cents  per  dozen  and  upward,  the  ad  valorem  of  which  averages  90  per 
cent,  which  rate  is  not  higher  than  to  equalize  wages  here  and  abroad. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  actual  American  factory  cost  is  labor 
and  that  cutlery  operatives  in  Germany,  although  not  excelled  in  efficiency,  do  not 
receive  wages  to  exceed  one-third  those  paid  in  the  United  States. 

Foreign  and  domestic  competition  has  already  reduced  the  manufacturing  profit  to 
a  minimum  of  6  per  cent.  Materials  cost  practically  the  same  here  and  abroad,  so 
that  it  is  apparent  that  any  reduction  in  the  factory  sale  price  compelled  by  a  reduction 
in  duties  can  only  be  met  by  corresponding  reductions  in  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  industry. 

Any  considerable  reduction  in  existing  duties  would  result  in  no  material  benefit 
to  the  consumer,  but  an  increased  profit  to  the  distributor,  disaster  to  the  American 
factories,  loss  of  work  and  reduced  wages  to  the  American  workman,  and  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Government. 

CHAS.  F.  ROCKWELL,  Meriden,  Conn. 
C.  D.  DIVINE,  Ellenvilk,  N.  Y. 
TINT  CHAMPLIN,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

(Representing:  American  Knife  &  Shear  Co.,  Hotchkissville,  Conn.;  Camillua 
Knife  Co.,  Camillus,  N.  Y.;  Challenge  Cutlery  Corporation,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Cattaraugus  Cutlery  Co.,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.;  Empire  Knife  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn.; 
Miller  Bros.  Cutlery  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.;  New  York  Knife  Co.,  Walden,  N.  Y.; 
Robeson  Cutlery  Co.,  Perry,  N.  Y.;  Schrade  Cutlery  Co.,  Walden,  N.  Y.;  Thomaston 
Knife  Co.,  Thomaston,  Conn.;  Ulster  Knife  Co.,  Ellenville,  N.  Y.;  Walden  Knife  Co., 
Walden,  N.  Y.;  Warwick  Knife  Co.,  Warwick,  N.  Y.;  Napanoch  Knife  Co.,  Napanoch, 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  to  operatives  abroad  and  in  the  United  States. 


Average  paid 
weekly  in  Aus- 
tria, Belgium, 
and  Germany. 

Average  paid  in 
United  states. 

Forgers  

$4  30  to  $7  00 

$15  00  to  $23  00 

Grinders  

4  50  to    8  00 

15  00  to    27  00 

Blade  finishers  

4  50  to   6  00 

12  00  to    18  00 

Handle  finishers  

4  50  to    6  00 

12  00  to    18.00 

Cutlers  

5.  00  to   6.  50 

15.  00  to    21.00 

The  actual  proportion  of  labor  to  factory  cost  of  American  pocket  cutlery  is  80  per 
snt. 


cent. 
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IMPORTS   AND  AMERICAN   PRODUCTION. 

The  accompanying  table  indicates  the  effect  on  foreign  importations  and  American 
production  under  the  various  tariff  rates  existing  during  the  past  25  years,  together 
with  the  revenue  accruing. 


Year. 

Rate  of 
duty. 

Foreign 
value. 

Duty. 

Duty  paid. 

American 
production. 

1887... 

Per  cent. 
50 

$975,000 

$487,000 

$1,462,000 

1889                                      

50 

1,337,000 

668,000 

2,005,000 

$730  000 

1892  

90 

905,000 

816,000 

1,721,000 

1,500  000 

1897 

52 

1,464,000 

767,000 

2,231,000 

1  100  000 

1907   

78 

1,008,000 

788,000 

1,796,000 

3,000  000 

1912 

77J 

810,000 

629  000 

1  439  000 

3  5go  000 

Total  pocketknife  importations,  1895-1912. 


Year. 

Dozens. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Unit 
value. 

Ad  valo- 
rem equiv- 
alent. 

Tariff  law. 

1895... 

1,  138,  124 

$1,130,298.00 

$602,657.00 

Per  cent. 
53J  . 

Wilson 

1896 

1,266,882 

1  300,762.00 

691,032.00 

53J 

Do 

1897  

1,585,014 

1,464,359.00 

767,314.00 

$0.076 

52.40 

Do 

1898 

118,518 

111,384.00 

58,  248.  00 

1898        

457,  564 

333,  671.  00 

257,933.00 

|         71.05 

Dingley. 

1899 

823,020 

604,  372.  00 

467,  133.  00 

.061 

77.25 

Do. 

1900     

1,072,995 

764,  448.  00 

588,  022.  00 

.06 

76.92 

Do. 

1901  

904,328 

741,660.00 

592,702.00 

.068 

79.92 

Do. 

1902               

1,014,047 

846,  538.  00 

678,261.00 

.069 

80.12 

Do. 

1903  

1,140,613 

818,319.00 

639,  864.  00 

.059 

78.19 

Do. 

1904              

1,  156,  273 

896,717.00 

695,  147.  00 

.065 

77.52 

Do. 

1905  

1,091,171 

835,599.00 

664,  348.  00 

.064 

79.50 

Do. 

1906                              .   .     . 

958,515 

838,  129.  00 

651,306.00 

.073 

77.71 

Do. 

1907  

1,234,007 

1,007,799.00 

788,386.00 

.068 

78.22 

Do. 

1908 

900,232 

845,553.65 

673,  127.  42 

.078 

79.60 

Do. 

1909  

827,089 

709,  952.  09 

572,  457.  32 

.072 

80.63 

Do. 

1910 

1,053,505 

789,  561.  90 

604,  223.  54 

.064 

78.55 

1911            

1,099,746 

804,  679.  36 

624,  679.  36 

.066 

77.62 

Do. 

1912  

1,040,529 

810,  759.  72 

629,  645.  92 

.067 

77.66 

Do. 

CHARLES  F.  ROCKWELL,  Meriden,  Conn., 
C.  DWIGHT  DIVINE,  Ellenville,  N.   Y., 
TINT  CHAMPLIN,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y., 

Committee  Representing  American  Pocket  Cutlery  Manufacturers. 
JANUARY  1,  1913. 

BRIEF  OF  HERMANN  BOKER  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

NEW  YORK,  December  24, 1912. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  am  the  sole  owner  of  the  firm  of  Hermann  Boker  &  Co.,  New  York, 
which  firm  has  imported  cutlery  for  the  past  75  years  and  is  one  of  the  largest  importers 
of  cutlery,  and  I  am  also  the  sole  owner  of  the  Valley  Forge  Cutlery  Co.,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  which  is  the  second  largest  manufactory  of  pocketkniyes  in  the  United  States, 
and  respectfully  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  proposition  for  duty  on  cutlery 
in  the  tariff  bill  to  be  presented  at  the  next  Congress. 

As  an  importer  and  manufacturer,  I  strongly  advocate  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all 
imported  cutlery,  without  any  specific  duties  based  on  limits  of  value.  These  specific 
duties  are  neither  in  the  interest  of  the  importers  nor  the  manufacturers,  nor  the  United 
States  Government. 

As  an  importer,  I  would  advocate  the  following  duties:  Fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
penknives,  pocketknives,  clasp  knives,  etc.;  50  per  cent  on  razors  and  razor  blades, 
except  safety  razors;  40  per  cent  on  scissors  and  shears,  and  blades  for  same;  all  as 
enumerated  in  paragraph  152  of  the  present  tariff;  35  per  cent  on  table,  butcher, 
carving,  cooks',  hunting,  kitchen  knives,  etc.,  as  enumerated  in  paragraph  154  of 
the  present  tariff. 
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These  same  rates  of  duty  should  apply  to  all  parts  of  such  goods,  whether  imported 
in  finished  or  unfinished  condition. 

The  above  rates  are  lower,  in  most  instances  considerably  lower,  than  the  rates  paid 
at  present.  Under  the  present  tariff  the  average  duties  on  pocketknives,  etc., 
amount  to  about  80  to  85  per  cent;  the  above  proposition  reduces  them  to  50  per  cent, 
which  would  enable  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  compete,  and  benefit  the  consumers 
without  causing  excessive  importation  and  without  seriously  disturbing  home 
industry. 

A  straight  ad  valorem  duty  such  as  I  propose  will  have  the  effect  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  imported  product.  Under  the  present  complicated  tariff  basing  the 
rate  of  duty  on  arbitrary  price  divisions,  the  foreign  manufacturer  makes  his  goods 
to  correspond  with  the  price  limits,  and  to  accomplish  this  causes  certain  goods  to  be 
made  with  a  cheaper  finish  and  of  inferior  quality.  If  the  duty  were  not  based  on 
price  limits  the  buyer  in  this  country  would  be  the  gainer  as  well  as  the  Government. 

The  average  duty  on  razors  in  the  present  tariff  is  about  92  per  cent.  A  reduction 
from  this  rate  to  50  per  cent  would  benefit  the  consumers  in  the  United  States  without 
affecting  home  production,  because  only  the  better  grades  of  razors,  especially  the 
hollow-ground  ones,  are  now  imported,  and  such  razors  are  not  made  in  this  country, 
and  can  not  be  made  in  this  country  even  under  a  highly  protective  tariff.  In  Ger- 
many and  England  the  wages  paid  to  the  razor  grinders  are  the  highest  of  any  wages 
paid  in  the  cutlery  industry.  These  men  are  comfortably  situated  in  Europe.  Such 
experienced  men  are  absolutely  needed  to  produce  fine  razors,  but  the  wages  paid  to 
such  men  in  this  country  offer  no  inducement  to  them  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
The  manufacturing  of  the  medium-priced  razors  consists  largely  of  machine  work,  and 
a  duty  of  50  per  cent  as  advocated  will  fully  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
producing  these  here  and  abroad. 

As  a  manufacturer  I  would  advocate  a  duty  on  penknives,  pocketknives,  clasp 
knives,  and  parts  thereof,  whether  imported  in  finished  or  unfinished  condition,  of 
60  per  cent.  I  consider  that  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  enable  the  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  to  continue  to  produce  and  sell  same  with  a  fair  profit,  thus 
enabling  them  to  continue  their  business  on  about  the  present  scale. 

A  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  necessary  for  the  American  manufacturers  of 
pocketknives  and  similar  knives  to  withstand  the  foreign  competition.  In  this 
instance  the  cost  of  production  in  Europe,  wages,  material,  etc.,  is  not  alone  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  but  the  fact  that  the  production  of  such  goods  is  an  industry 
established  in  Europe,  especially  in  Sheffield  and  Solingen,  since  centuries.  The  fact 
that  this  industry  is  concentrated  in  a  few  towns  gives  the  manufacturers  in  Europe 
great  advantages  which  are  lacking  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  where  these 
goods  are  made  in  factories  distributed  among  many  towns  in  different  States.  In 
consequence  of  the  very  long  existence  of  this  industry  the  manufacturers  in  Europe 
have  a  long-established,  excellent  organization  and  trained  workmen  at  their  dis- 
posal, whose  wages  are  much  lower  than  in  this  country  and  whose  work  is  much  more 
efficient.  My  experience  in  my  own  factory  has  been  that  we  have  to  train  the  work- 
men ourselves,  and  their  lack  of  experience  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  labor  in  com- 
parison with  Europe  because  of  the  great  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen. 

In  my  factory  in  Newark  the  cost  of  producing  knives  consists  of  about  80  per  cent 
in  labor  and  only  about  20  per  cent  in  material.  In  other  factories  where  they  do  not 
manufacture  as  many  pearl-handled  knives  as  they  do  in  my  factory  the  cost  of  mate- 
rial may  be  still  lower  and  the  cost  of  labor  still  higher,  because  pearl  handles  are 
very  expensive  and  add  to  the  proportionate  cost  of  material. 

Although  the  duty  on  imported  pocketknives  now  averages  about  80  to  85  per  cent, 
the  profits  made  on  pocketknives  in  this  country  are  not  large;  in  fact,  in  most  fac- 
tories they  hardly  exceed  a  fair  interest  return  on  the  invested  capital,  but  as  a  manu- 
facturer I  would  be  satisfied  with  a  straight  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  pocket- 
knives. 

While  I  believe  that  as  a  manufacturer  I  should  ask  for  a  not  lower  duty  than  60 
per  cent  on  pocketknives,  etc.,  a  compromise  making  the  duty  on  same  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem  might  be  satisfactory  and  advisable,  but  any  lower  duty  on  pocketknives 
than  55  per  cent  would  place  the  manufacturers  of  cutlery  here  in  a  very  difficult 
position  and  might  seriously  disturb  this  industry.  Their  only  salvation  would  then 
be  to  try  to  reduce  if  possible  the  cost  of  production,  which  could  practically  be  done 
only  by  reducing  wages. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  manufacturing  of  razors,  shears,  scissors,  butcher  knives, 
and  carvers  in  this  country,  and  for  this  reason  would  not  know  what  duty  to  advocate 
for  these  goods  from  the  standpoint  of  a  manufacturer. 

Yours,  respectfully,  •     CARL  F.  BOKER. 
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BRIEF   OF   THE   IRISH   INDUSTRIAL   ASSOCIATION    OF   NEW 
YORK  CITY,  N.  Y.,  REGARDING  CUTLERY. 

NEW  YORK,  January  SO,  1913. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  Irish  Industrial  Association  of  New  York  City,  a  commercial 
body  of  American  citizens,  representing  important  interests  as  importers  and  dealers 
in  foreign  and  domestic  cutlery,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  respectfully  sub- 
mits to  the  consideration  of  this  honorable  committee  for  adoption,  the  recommenda- 
tion respecting  duties  on  articles  coming  under  Schedule  C,  as  follows: 

Pocketknives,  and  all  other  knives  by  whatever  name  known,  razors,  scissors  and 
shears,  under  .paragraph  152. 

That  the  present  duty  on  pocketknives  valued  not  more  than  40  cents  per  dozen 
is  40  per  cent. 

Valued  more  than  40  cents  and  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  dozen,  1  cent  per  piece 
and  40  per  cent. 

Valued  more  than  50  cents  and  not  exceeding  $1.25  per  dozen,  5  cents  per  piece 
and  40  per  cent. 

Valued  more  than  $1.25  and  not  exceeding  $3  per  dozen,  10  cents  per  piece  and  40 
per  cent. 

Valued  more  than  $3  per  dozen  blades,  handles  and  other  parts,  20  cents  per  piece 
and  40  per  cent. 

That  the  duty  on  finished  razors  valued  at  less  than  $1  per  dozen  is  35  per  cent. 

Valued  at  $1  and  less  than  $1.50  per  dozen,  6  cents  each  and  35  per  cent.  Valued 
at  $1.50  and  less  than  $2  per  dozen,  10  cents  each  and  35  per  cent.  Valued  at  $2  and 
less  than  $3  per  dozen,  12  cents  each  and  35  per  cent.  Valued  at  $3  per  dozen  or 
more,  15  cents  each  and  35  per  cent. 

That  the  duty  on  scissors  and  shears  and  for  blades  finished  or  unfinished:  Valued 
not  more  than  50  cents  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen  and  15  per  cent.  Valited  more 
than  50  cents  and  not  more  than  $1.75  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen  and  15  per  cent. 

Valued  more  than  $1.75  per  dozen,  75  cents  per  dozen  and  25  per  cent. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  association  that  the  aoove  duty  is  excessive,  and  puts  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  most  people. 

The  cost  of  the  higher  grades  of  cutlery  is  considerably  higher  in  Sheffield  than  like 
patterns  are  selling  for  in  domes  ac  markets,  and  it  does  not  seem  just  to  the  American 

Eeople  to  put  a  high  duty  on  the  above  mentioned  articles  that  substantially  pro- 
ibits  their  importation  and  prevents  the  citizens  of  this  country  from  buying  them 
on  account  of  their  enormous  cost.  To  give  an  illustration  in  the  case  of  knives,  we 
will  say  a  large  two  blade,  which  is  used  by  mechanics  and  farmers,  one  made  in 
America  and  the  other  in  Sheffield,  we  have  two  of  them  before  us  as  an  example. 
These  two  knives  are  exactly  the  same  pattern,  size,  etc.,  and  a  person  having  no 
knowledge  as  to  which  one  was  the  American  manufactured  or  Sheffield  manufac- 
tured knife,  would  just  as  soon  select  one  as  the  other. 

The  one  made  in  America  sells  for  $4.78  per  dozen,  and  the  one  made  in  Sheffield 
sells  in  Sheffield  for  $5.10  per  dozen,  and  the  latter,  when  the  present  exorbitant  high 
duty  is  added,  with  transportation  expenses,  costs  to  lay  down  in  America  $9.75  per 
dozen  without  any  profit  added  for  marketing  it. 

Prices  show  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  competition 
between  the  foreign  and  domestic  manufactured  articles,  and  therefore  we  believe  that 
a  very  considerable  reduction  in  duties  should  be  made  on  all  grades  of  cutlery, 
included  in  paragraph  152,  which  are  used  by  the  masses  of  American  people. 

We  desire  specially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  rank  injustice  perpetrated  by  this 
I'ayne-Aldrich  bill  in  the  matter  of  surgical  instruments  for  the  use  of  hospitals.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  90  per  cent  or  more  of  surgical  instruments  are  or  should  be 
imported  from  abroad.  No  skillful  surgeon  will  admit  that  he  trusts  the  lives  of  his 
patients  in  cases  of  major  operations,  such  as  to  the  eyes,  the  brain,  the  intestines,  or 
the  heart,  to  the  very  poor  surgical  knives  and  instruments  made  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  we  think  without  argument  that  99  per  cent  of  hospitals  of 
the  United  States  are  maintained  and  supported,  as  hospitals  are  all  the  world  over, 
by  voluntary  and  private  contributions,  and  it  seems  unfair  to  us  that  a  tariff  wall 
should  be  built  up  to  enrich  a  class  of  manufacturers  and  trade  in  this  country  who 
can  not  and  will  not  make  good  surgical  instruments.  It  also  seems  unjust  to  wring 
these  revenues  from  struggling  hospitals  and  at  the  cost  and  price  of  human  lives 
sacrificed  as  the  results  of  inferior  and  inefficient  surgeons'  instruments,  which  blunt 
and  break  at  the  moment  perhaps  of  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  operation.  Of  course 
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the  most  regrettable  feature  in  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  cheap  and  unfit  knives  and 
cutting  instruments  are  but  too  often  wielded  by  our  young  and  inexperienced  sur- 
geons, who  can  not  afford  the  expensive  imported  goods,  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  persons  in  almshouses,  public  hospitals,  asylums,  and  of  the  homes  in 
the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

The  millionaire  and  the  rich  man  are  operated  upon  by  high-paid  rich  doctors,  who 
can  afford  to  use  finely  tempered  knives  and  instruments,  the  choicest  products  of 
Sheffield  and  Germany  makers,  of  marvelous  construction,  and  paid  through  the 
customs  by  purses  filled  to  overflowing.  But  the  humble  laborer  crushed  in  a  railroad 
or  mine  accident,  or  his  hard-working  wife  or  daughter,  must  be  content,  because  of 
honest  poverty,  to  face  the  peril  of  an  operation  upon  which  perhaps  life  depends  upon 
the  hand  of  a  surgeon  who  holds  and  uses  a  knife  or  instrument  in  which  he  has  no 
confidence  and  which  may  splinter  or  break  or  bend  any  moment,  and  the  price  of  the 
failure  is  a  life. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

IRISH  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK, 
By  J.  M.  SULLIVAN, 
EMILIO  YASELLI,  and 
H.  WINSHIP  WHEATLEY, 

Attorneys. 

BRIEF  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE   CUTLERY  IMPORTERS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

Submitted  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  tariff  hearings,  January,  1913,  in 
reference  to  paragraph  152  (penknives,  pocketknives,  etc.,  razors,  and  scissors  and 
shears)  and  paragraph  154  (table  knives,  etc.). 

I.  Paragraph  152. 

Items:  (a)  Penknives,  pocketknives,  etc.;  (6)  razors;  (c)  scissors  and  shears. 

We  recommend  a  change  in  the  duties  of  the  present  tariff  act  on  the  foregoing  items 
by  eliminating  all  classifications  in  values,  completely  abolishing  specific  duties, 
and  establishing  a  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  for  knives  and  razors 
(items  (a)  and  (6))  and  35  per  cent  for  scissors  and  shears  (item  (c)). 

Adopting  the  language  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  its  report  No.  260, 
entitled  "To  reduce  duties  on  metals  and  manufactures  of  metals"  (Jan.  25,  1912), 
we  recommend  that  paragraph  152  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  152.  Penknives,  pocketknives,  clasp  knives,  pruning  knives,  budding  knives, 
erasers,  manicure  knives,  and  all  knives  by  whatever  name  known,  including  such 
as  are  denominative!  y  mentioned  in  this  act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  act  cited  for 
amendment,  which  have  folding  or  other  than  fixed  blades  or  attachments,  and  razors, 
all  the  foregoing,  whether  assembled  but  not  fully  finished  or  finished,  fifty  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  blades,  handles,  or  other  parts  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
knives,  razors,  or  erasers  shall  be  dutiable  at  not  less  than  the  rate  herein  imposed 
upon  knives,  razors,  and  erasers.  Scissors  and  shears  and  blades  for  the  same,  fin- 
ished or  unfinished,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided  further,  That  all 
articles  specified  in  this  paragraph  shall,  when  imported,  have  the  name  of  the  maker 
or  purchaser  and  beneath  the  same  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  die  sunk  con- 
spicuously and  indelibly  on  the  shank  or  tang  of  at  least  one  or,  if  practicable,  each 
and  every  blade  thereof." 

REASONS   FOR   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As  to  rate  of  duty. — It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
does  not  wish  this  brief  to  be  extended  into  voluminous  proportions  by  the  citation 
or  inclusion  of  a  vast  amount  of  data  and  statistics  establishing  the  cost  of  manufacture 
of  knives,  razors,  and  scissors  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States.  Qur 
association  has  collected  and  is  collecting  such  data  and  is  prepared  to  have  its 
representatives  appear  before  your  committee  at  any  time  with  all  the  data  we  possess 
and  demonstrate  the  cost  of  making  any  one  of  very  many  examples  of  knives  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  England  or  Germany,  as  the  case  may  be.  From  all  the  knowl- 
edge in  the  possession  of  this  association  we  feel  convinced  that  a  duty  of  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  knives  and  razors  will  afford  ar"t)le  protection  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer. 

Moreover,  the  domestic  manufacturers  themselves,  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
actual  conditions,  will  admit  that  a  duty  of  50  or  60  per  cent  will  be  sufficient  for  them. 
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The  officers  of  this  association  have  conferred  with  three  large  manufacturers,  who 
together  represent  about  20  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production;  and  each  one  of  these 
three  manufacturers  has  stated  that  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  50  per  cent 
will  give  them  all  the  protection  they  need,  and  will  be  eminently  satisfactory  to 
them.  We  doubt  not  but  they  would  be  willing  to  make  this  admission  openly  before 
your  committee. 

In  fact,  almost  every  member  of  the  association  can  cite  numerous  cases  where 
identically  the  same  knife  or  shears  is  being  made  cheaper  here  than  abroad,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  duties.  There  are  many  instances  where  a  duty  of  even  25  per  cent  would 
prove  prohibitive.  As  stated  above,  we  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  present  all  such 
concrete  proof  before  your  committee  whenever  requested  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  we  feel  that  our  recommendation  is  both  generous  and  conservative. 
The  available  statistics  would  justify  even  a  lower  recommendation.  The  Committee 
bn  Ways  and  Means,  after  its  study  of  conditions,  fixed  the  duty  in  the  Underwood 
oill  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  knives  and  razors,  whereas  the  cutlery  importers  are 
content  to  pay  50  per  cent. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  knives  and  razors  is  also  true  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  scissors  and  shears.  The  Underwood 
bill  fixed  this  duty  at  30  per  cent.  In  many  styles  of  scissors  and  in  nearly  all  patterns 
and  sizes  of  shears  the  American  manufacturer  has  outstripped  his  European  com- 
petitors in  recent  years  and  is  now  doing  a  large  export  business  in  these  lines. 

As  to  the  abolition  of  specific  duties. — The  experience  of  12  years  under  the  Dingley 
bill  and  of  three  years  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  has  shown  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  articles  of  cutlery,  as  embodied 
in  these  bills  is,  (a)  unscientific  and  arbitrary  with  reference  to  classification;  (6) 
unequal  and  unfair  in  operation;  (c)  prohibitory  as  to  a  large  class  of  goods;  and  (d)  is 
an  incentive  to  cheapen  the  grades  or  articles. 

The  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  makes  arbitrary  divisions  for  the  imposition  of 
specific  duties.  No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  fixing  upon  the  prices  of  $1.25 
and  $3  as  the  division  lines,  all  knives  costing  $1.25  or  less  (to  50  cents)  per  dozen, 
paying  5  cents  each,  knives  from  $1.25  to  $3,  10  cents  each,  and  those  in  excess  of  $3 
20  cents  each,  all  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent. 

From  the  following  detailed  table  of  the  duty  on  pocket  knives,  the  uneven  and 
inequitable  operation  of  the  schedule  can  be  seen  at  a  glance: 

POCKET  KNIVES. 


Foreign 
cost  per 
dozen. 

Actual 
duty. 

Approxi- 
mate per- 
centage. 

40  per  cent. 

$0.40 

tO.  16 

40 

1  cent  each 

and     40 

percent. 

.42 

.29 

69 

.45 

.30 

66] 

.50 

.32 

64 

Average.  . 

66} 

o  cents 

each  and  40 

percent. 

.55 

.82 

ISO 

.60 

.84 

140 

.65 

.86 

133 

.70 

.88 

126 

.75 

.90 

120 

.80 

.92 

115 

.85 

.94 

111 

.90 

.96 

107 

.95 

.98 

103 

1.00 

.00 

100 

1.05 

.02 

98 

1.10 

.04 

96 

1.15 

.06 

94 

1.20 

.08 

90 

1.25 

.10 

88 

Average. 

111 
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POCKET  KNIVES— Continued. 


Foreign 
cost  per 
dozen. 

Actual 
duty. 

Approxi- 
mate per- 
centage. 

10  cents 

each  and  40 

per  cent. 

$1.35 

$1.74 

130 

1.40 

1.76 

126 

1.45 

1.78 

123 

1.50 

1.80 

120 

1.55 

1.82 

117 

1.60 

1.84 

115 

1.65 

1.86 

113 

1.70 

1.88 

111J 

1.80 

1.92 

107 

1.90 

1.96 

103 

2.00 

•       2.00 

100 

2.10 

2.04 

97 

2.20 

2.08 

94 

2.30 

2.12 

92 

2.40 

2.16 

90 

2.50 

2.20 

88 

2.60 

2.24 

86 

2.70 

2.28 

84 

2.80 

2.32 

82 

2  90 

2.36 

81 

3.00 

2.40 

80 

Average. 

lOli 

20  cents 

each  and  40 

3.10 

per  cent. 
3.64 

117 

3.20 

3.68 

115 

3.30 

3.72 

113 

3.40 

3.76 

111 

3.50 

3.80 

109 

3.60 

3.84 

107 

3.70 

3.88 

105 

3.80 

3.92 

103 

3.90 

3.96 

101 

4.00 

4.00 

100 

4.20 

4.08 

97 

4.40 

4.16 

95 

4.60 

4.24 

92 

4.80 

4.32 

90 

5.00 

4.40 

88 

5.20 

4.48 

86 

5.40 

4.56 

84 

5.60 

4.64 

82 

5.80 

4.72 

81 

6.00 

4.80 

80 

7.00 

5.20 

74 

8.00 

5.60 

70 

9.00 

6.00 

64 

10.00 

6.40 

64 

Average. 

93 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  very  cheap  knives  (those  costing  less  than  50  cents 
per  dozen)  we  can  at  once  see  the  curious  results  of  the  specific  duty.  Knives  costing 
50  cents  per  dozen  pay  only  64  per  cent  total  duty,  while  those  costing  55  cents  per 
dozen  pay  150  per  cent,  or  almost  two  and  one-half  times  as  much.  As  the  cost  grad- 
ually increases,  the  total  duty  inversely  decreases,  until  we  reach  the  price  of  $1.25  per 
dozen,  on  which  the  duty  is  88  per  cent.  What  possible  reason  can  there  be  for  sucn  a 
tremendous  variance  in  a  customs  tax  on  the  same  line  of  goods,  ranging  from  88  per 
cent  to  150  per  cent?  Now,  however,  comes  one  of  the  arbitrary  division  lines,  for 
goods  costing  only  10  cents  more  per  dozen,  namely,  $1.35,  pay  a  duty  of  130  per  cent, 
as  against  88  per  cent  on  goods  costing  $1.25. 

As  the  prices  continue  to  increase  up  to  and  including  $3  the  total  duty  again 
correspondingly  decreases  from  the  high  mark  of  130  per  cent  to  the  comparatively 
low  tevel  of  80  per  cent.  Then  comes  another  arbitrary  line  of  division  and  classifica- 
tion, and  by  again  changing  the  rate  of  specific  on  knives  costing  in  excess  of  $3 
the  total  duty  on  knivea  valued  at  $3.10  leaps  up  to  117  per  cent,  almost  50  per  cent 
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more  duty  than  the  $3  knife  yields.  It  is  absolutely  without  Justification  that  two 
similar  articles  differing  so  slightly  in  cost  should  be  taxed  at  such  widely  dissimilar 
rates  of  duty.  As  the  cost  again  continues  to  increase  the  duty  decreases,  so  that  with 
the  importation  of  a  $10  knife  the  duty  has  been  lowered  to  64  per  cent. 

A  most  cursory  examination  of  the  table  of  duties  given  above  must  soon  convince 
the  most  ardent  defender  of  the  system  of  dual  duties  that  such  a  wide  divergence  in 
rates  as  the  table  discloses  is  bound  to  keep  out  of  our  markets  all  such  articles  as 
would  have  to  pay  the  comparatively  higher  rates,  and  therefore  that,  as  to  them  at 
least,  our  present  tariff  act  is  prohibitive.  For  instance,  you  will  find  very  few,  if 
any,  imports  of  knives  costing  from  $1.35  to  $1.65  per  dozen  which  would  have  to  be 
taxed  at  the  practically  prohibitive  rates  ranging  fro  a  113  per  cent  to  130  per  cent. 
But  you  will  find  a  heavy  importation  of  knives  running  from  $1.05  to  $1.25,  because 
the  duty  is  lower,  namely,  88  per  cent  to  98  per  cent. 

Likewise,  you  will  not  find  many  knives  imported  costing  from  $3.10  to  $3.90,  on 
which  the  duty  ranges  from  117  per  cent  to  101  per  cent,  but  will  find  the  bulk  of  the 
goods  which  come  within  the  class  paying  20  cents  specific  to  be  goods  valued  at  $5  to 
$6,  and  paying  a  total  duty  of  88  per  cent  to  80  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  ex- 
cessively high  rates  on  knives  valued  between  $3.10  and  $3.90  practically  prohibits 
their  importation. 

Our  experience  under  the  present  and  the  Dingley  Acts  has  shown  that  the  specific 
system  of  duties  fosters  the  pernicious  tendency  to  cheapen  the  manufacture  and 
grade  of  goods  so  as  to  bring  them  just  within  the  classification  paying  the  lower  rates. 
Referring  again  to  the  table  of  duties  on  pocketknives,  a  foreign  manufacturer  of  a 
55-cent  knife,  wishing  to  sell  in  the  United  States,  is  compelled  to  cheapen  the  article 
in  some  manner  so  as  to  bring  its  cost  down  to  50  cents.  By  so  doing,  the  import  duty 
is  also  reduced  from  82  cents  to  32  cents.  Thereby  the  cost  of  the  knife,  per  dozen, 
is  reduced  to  the  importer  from  $1.37  to  82  cents,  laid  down  in  this  market. 

In  like  manner  the  impoiter  either  will  refrain  from  purchasing  knives  at  $3.10  to 
$4  per  dozen,  because  of  the  prohibitive  duty,  or  he  will  induce  the  manufacturer  to 
so  cheapen  the  product  as  to  reduce  the  cost  to  $3  01  less,  and  thereby  escape  the  tax 
of  117  per  cent  and  pay  only  80  per  cent.  In  other  words,  by  cheapening  the  article 
only  10  cents  or  20  cents  per  dozen,  the  cost  to  the  importer,  including  the  duty,  is 
$5.40  instead  of  $6.74  or  $6.88.  When  such  differences  are  possible,  it  is  self-evident 
why  the  specific  duty  is  prohibitive,  provocative  of  cheapened  products,  and  vicious 
in  its  temptation  to  undervalue. 

RAZORS  AND  8CISSOB8. 

In  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  all  that  has  been  said  above  in  reference  to  the  opera- 
tion, effect,  and  character  of  the  system  of  specific  duties  on  pocketknives  is  true  of  and 
applicable  to  the  specific  duties  on  razors  and  scissors. 

If  you  carry  out  the  schedules  of  duties  for  razors  and  scissors  in  tabular  form,  as  is 
given  above  for  pocketknives,  similar  conditions  will  be  found  to  exist.  Suffice  it 
at  this  place  merely  to  indicate  the  discrepant  results.  (Complete  tables  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix.) 

RAZORS. 


Foreign 
cost  per 
dozen. 

Actual  duty. 

Approxi- 
mate per- 
centage. 

6  cents  each  and 

SI.  05 

35  per  cent. 
$1.09 

104 

1.49 

1.24} 

83 

10  cents  each  and 

35  per  cent. 

1.60 

$1.76 

110 

1.99 

1.90 

95 

12  cents  each  and 

2.10 

35  per  cent. 
$2.  17J 

103} 

2.99 

2.49 

83 

15  cents  each  and 

3.25 

35  per  cent. 
(2.94 

90i 

6.00 

3.90 

66 
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SCISSORS. 


15  cents  per  dozen 

and  15  per  cent. 

S0.25 

$0.  18} 

83 

.50 

.22* 

45 

50  cents  per  dozen 

and  15  per  cent. 

.55 

$0.58J 

106 

1.75 

.  76J 

43} 

75  cents  per  dozen 

and  25  per  cent. 

1.80 

$1.20 

6f,§ 

4.00 

1.75 

43f 

Paragraph  154 — Item:   Table  knives,  etc. 

We  recommend  a  change  in  the  duties  of  the  present  tariff  act  on  the  foregoing  items, 
completely  abolishing  specific  duties  and  establishing  a  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  of 
35  per  cent.  We  recommend  the  amendment  of  paragraph  154  so  that  it  shall  read  as 
follows: 

"154.  Table,  butchers',  carving,  cooks',  hunting,  kitchen,  bread,  butter,  vegetable, 
fruit,  cheese,  carpenters'  bench,  curriers',  drawing,  farriers',  fleshing,  hay,  tanners', 
plumbers',  painters',  palette,  artists',  and  shoe  knives,  forks,  and  steels,  finished  or 
unfinished,  with  or  without  handles,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  the 
articles  specified  in  this  paragraph,  when  imported,  shall  have  the  name  of  the  maker 
or  purchaser,  and  beneath  the  same  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  indelibly  stamped 
or  branded  thereon  in  a  place  that  shall  not  be  covered  thereafter." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  extended  discussion  of  our  reasons  for 
recommending  the  foregoing  change.  This  industry  is  firmly  established  in  the  United 
States,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  total  importations  for  1911  amounted 
only  to  $198,915.  That  our  recommendation  is  conservative  and  generous  to  the 
American  manufacturer  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Underwood  bill 
a  tax  of  25  per  cent  was  considered  ample  protection. 

The  present  act  contains  specific  duties  on  table  knives,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  ad 
valorem.  We  contend  that  this  is  wrong  in  principle  and  vicious  in  practice,  and 
assign  the  same  reasons  and  arguments  in  behalf  of  our  contention  as  we  set  forth  above 
in  reference  to  the  pocketknives. 

.     II.  Estimated  increase  in  imports. 
POCKETKNIVES. 


Value  of 
imports. 

Total 
duty 
collected. 

For  fiscal  year  1910  

$789,  662 

$604,164 

For  fiscal  year  1911  

804,679 

624,  624 

For  fiscal  year  1912  

811,120 

630,068 

Estimated  for  one  year  with  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  

1,300,000 

650,000 

RAZORS. 


For  fiscal  year  1910  

$305,657 

$218,042 

For  fiscal  year  1911  

375,835 

267,964 

For  fiscal  year  1912  

393,  077 

284,423 

Estimated  for  one  year  with  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 

550,000 

275,000 

SCISSORS. 


For  fiscal  year  1910  

$509,571 

$265,  493 

For  fiscal  year  1911  

513,984 

270,057 

For  fiscal  year  1912  

570,  591 

306,829 

Estimated  for  one  year  with  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  

700,000 

245,000 

TABLE  KNIVES. 


For  fiscal  year  1910  

$192,971 

$83,487 

For  fiscal  year  1911  

198  915 

86,394 

For  fiscal  year  1912  

247,531 

103,  914 

Estimated  for  one  year  with  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  

400,000 

140,000 
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Value  of  imports. 

Duty  collected. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Esti- 
mated. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Esti- 
mated. 

Pocketknives  

$789,662 
305,657 
509,571 
192,971 

$804,679 
375,835 
513,984 
198,915 

$811,120 
393,077 
570,591 
247,531 

$1,300,000 
550,000 
700,000 
400,000 

$604,164 
218,042 
265,493 
83,487 

$624,624 
267,964 
270,075 
86,394 

$630,068 
284,423 
306,829 
103,914 

$650,000 
275,000 
245,000 
140,000 

Razors  . 

Scissors    

Table  knives  
Total  

1,797,861 

1,893,413 

2,022,319 

2,950,000 

1,171,186 

1,249,057 

1,325,234 

1,310,000 

III.  Methods  or  experience  relied  upon  in  making  estimates. 

In  arriving  at  the  foregoing  estimate  of  increase  in  imports  under  a  duty  revised  as 
recommended,  we  rely  chiefly  upon  the  judgment  of  six  men  associated  with  six 
large  houses,  some  of  whom  operate  large  factories  in  the  United  States,  all  of  which 
men  have  individually  been  engaged  in  the  cutlery  business  continuously  from  20 
to  35  or  more  years  and  are  as  familiar  with  conditions  in  this  line  as  it  is  possible  to 
be.  The  foregoing  estimates  are  the  consensus  of  the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen, 
after  a  full  discussion  had  at  several  conferences,  and  they,  moreover,  are  of  the  further 
opinion  that  the  actual  imports  under  the  revised  duty  will  exceed  their  conserva- 
tive estimates.  We  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  estimates  in  each 
case  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  its  report  accompa- 
nying H.  R.  18642  (except  table  knives). 

While  there  is  no  method  by  which  the  increase  or  decrease  of  imports  under  changed 
conditions  may  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  exactitude,  nevertheless  there  are 
several  factors  which  clearly  indicate  in  a  general  way  what  may  reasonably  be 
expected. 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  elimination  of  specific  duties,  we  greatly  broaden  the  field 
of  imports  and  make  it  possible  to  bring  into  the  country  all  those  articles  which,  under 
the  present  law,  are  burdened  with  an  unconscionably  high  tax,  which  absolutely 
prohibits  importation.  Take,  for  instance,  knives,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
60  cents,  $1.40,  or  $3.20  per  dozen,  respectively;  the  specific  duty,  added  to  the  ad 
valorem,  absolutely  bars  these  articles  from  our  country,  whereas  if  we  have  a  uni- 
form ad  valorem  duty  only,  such  articles  will  again  be  eligible  for  import.  The  best 
proof  of  the  matter  is  the  actual  figures.  At  page  50  in  the  report  accompanying 
H.  R.  18642  we  find  the  "equivalent  ad  valorem,"  or  total  duty,  was  76.51  per  cent  for 
1910  and  77.62  per  cent  for  1911  on  the  value  of  imports  for  those  years.  For  the  fiscal 
year  of  1912  the  total  duty  was  77.67  per  cent.  It  is  apparent  that  only  those  knives 
which  had  a  comparatively  low  percentage  of  duty  were  imported  in  any  quantities, 
say,  for  instance,  knives  on  which  the  total  duty  ranged  from  64  per  cent  to  90  per 
cent.  There  still  remain  large  groups  of  knives  the  duty  on  which  varies  from  90  per 
cent  up  to  117  per  cent,  130  per  cent,  and  150  per  cent,  respectively,  in  the  three 
classes  where  a  specific  duty  of  20  cents,  10  cents,  and  5  cents  for  each  knife  is  respec- 
tively imposed.  Nearly  all  the  knives  in  these  three  groups  can  not  be  imported 
to-day  merely  on  account  of  the  higher  duty. 

Therefore  the  first  result  of  establishing  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent 
would  be  the  release  of  all  those  goods  which  now  are  weighted  down  with  an  exor- 
bitant tax.  Secondly,  there  would  no  longer  exist  the  incentive  to  cheapen  the 
manufacture.  The  arbitrary  lines  of  division  being  removed,  the  maker  can  improve 
the  quality  and  increase  the  cost  without  being  penalized  with  a  disproportionate 
increase  in  the  duty.  This  will  result  in  the  importation  of  better  and  higher-priced 
goods  and  a  consequent  increase  in  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  result  of  the  present  act,  as  well  as  of  the  McKinley 
and  Dingley  Acts,  is  that  practically  no  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  importation  of 
cutlery  since  we  departed  from  the  former  tariff  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  no 
specific  duty,  as  it  was  in  the  days  prior  to  the  McKinley  Act.  In  the  year  1901  the 
value  of  imports  of  pocketknives  amounted  to  $741,660,  and  10  years  later,  1911,  the 
value  of  such  imports  amounted  to  $804,679,  although  in  the  meantime,  during  the 
years  1902-1908;  inclusive,  the  annual  imports  were  larger  than  the  year  1911.  In 
1887,  with  a  straight  duty  of  50  per  cent,  we  find  the  importations  are  given  at  $1,419,861, 
according  to  the  manufacturers'  table,  page  72,  1890  Hearings,  which  figure,  however, 
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includes  razors.  Deducting  $250,000  for  the  razors,  we  have  a  value  of  $1,169,861  for 
the  pocketknives  imported  in  1887.  Other  statistics  are  not  presently  available  to 
the  writer,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  business  of  importing  cutlery  has  been 
at  a  standstill  ever  since  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed. 

Similar  states  of  fact  and  arguments  might  also  be  given  at  length  with  respect  to 
razors,  scissors,  and  table  knives,  but  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  brief  to  go  into  further  details. 

IV.  Suggestions  as  to  changes  in  phraseology. 

We  have  already  complied  with  the  wish  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
making  suggestions  as  to  changes  in  phraseology,  in  that  we  have  hereinabove  given 
in  full  the  two  paragraphs  covering  the  items  herein  discussed  in  the  language  in  which 
we  recommend. 

V. 

Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  difficulties  which  the  importers  have  experienced  in 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  have  arisen  because  of  the  system  of  specific 
duties  contained  therein,  and  inasmuch  as  we  have  recommended  the  abolition  of  all 
specific  duties,  we  have,  by  so  doing,  already  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  make  "suggestions  as  to  the  betterment  of  the  adminis- 
trative features  of  the  present  law."  With  the  elimination  of  specific  duties,  we  feel 
that  we  shall  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  law. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  STRATMANN,  Chairman. 
MAX  KIAAS, 
EWALD  KRUSIUS, 
HERMANN  KIND, 

Committee. 
ERNEST  W.  STRATMANN, 

Counsel. 


APPENDIX. 


Detailed  tables  of  percentages  of  total  duty  on  razors  and  scissors  as  fixed  by  the 
act  of  August  5,  1909,  showing  the  wide  variances  in  the  percentages  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  system  of  specific  duties;  please  note  how  the  duty  in  each  class  diminishes  as 
the  foreign  cost  increases.  A  similar  table  for  pocketknives  will  be  found  at  pages  4-6 
of  the  brief. 

RAZORS. 


Foreign  cost  per 
dozen. 

Actual 
duty. 

Approxi- 
mate per- 
centage. 

Less  than  $1.... 
1.00... 

35  per  cent. 
$0.35  and 
less. 
6  cents  each 
and  35  per 
cent. 
$1.07 

35 
107 

1.05 

1  09 

104 

1.10.  .  . 

1.10J 

100 

1.15 

1  121 

98 

1.20 

1  14 

95 

1.30  

1.  17J 

90 

1.40 

1  21 

86 

1.49 

1.24J 

83 

Average.. 

93} 

1.50... 

10  cents 
each  and 
35  per  cent. 
$1.  72i 

116 

1.60     ... 

1  76 

110 

1.70... 

1  79J 

105i 

1.80 

1  83 

1011 

1.90... 

1  8fi$ 

98 

1.99..     . 

1  90 

95 

Average.  . 

102 
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RAZORS— Continued. 


Foreign  cost  per 
dozen. 

Actual 
duty. 

Approxi- 
mate per- 
centage. 

$2.00... 

12  cents 
each  and 
35  per  cent. 
$2.14 

107 

2.  10  

2.17} 

103} 

2.20  

2.21 

100} 

2.30  

2.244 

98" 

2.40  

2.28 

95 

2.50.. 

2.  31} 

93 

2.60  

2.35 

91 

2.70  

2.38} 

88 

2.80  

2.42 

86 

2.90  

2.45} 

84 

2.99.. 

2.49 

83 

Avorace.  . 

92} 

3.00... 

15  cents 
each  and 
35  per  cent. 
2.85 

95 

3.25  

2.94 

3.50.. 

3.03 

86* 

3.75  

3.12 

824 

4.00.. 

3.21 

80 

4.25.... 

3.30 

77 

4.50.. 

3.39 

75 

4.75. 

3.46 

72 

5.  00  

3.53 

71 

5.50  

3.71 

68} 

6.00.. 

3.90 

65 

Average.  . 

77 

SCISSORS. 


$0.25 

15  cents  per 
dozen  and 
15  per  cent. 
$0  18} 

83 

.30. 

.19} 

65 

.35 

.201 

60 

.40... 

.21 

52* 

.45  

•21} 

«3 

.50... 

224 

45 

Average.. 

60 

.65... 

50  cents  per 
dozen  and 
15  per  cent. 
0.681 

106 

.60  

.59 

98 

.65  

.59} 

92 

.70  

.60} 

86* 

.75... 

.6ll 

82 

.80... 

.62 

77} 

.85... 

.624 

75 

.90  

.63} 

70} 

.95.. 

.641 

66$ 

1.00... 

.65 

65 

1.10... 

.66} 

604 

1.20  

.68 

57 

1.30  

.691 

1.40  

:?r 

50« 

1.50  

.724 

484 

1.60... 

74 

46 

1.70  

.75} 

444 

1.75  

.761 

43? 

Average.. 

68* 
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SCISSORS— Continued. 


Foreign  cost  per 
dozen. 

Actual 
duty. 

Approxi- 
mate per- 
centage 

$1.80  

75  cents  per 
dozen  and 
25  per  cent. 
$1.20 

662 

1.90  

1.22} 

65 

2.00  

1.25 

62} 

2.10  

1.271 

60} 

2.20        

1.30 

59 

2.  30  

1.32} 

58 

2  40 

1.35 

564 

2.50  

1.37} 

55 

2.  60  

1.40 

54 

2.70  

1.42i 

53 

2.  80  

1.45 

52 

2.  90  

1.47i 

51 

3.00  

1.50 

50 

3.25  

1.56} 

48 

3.  50  

1.62* 

46} 

3.  75  

1.68J 

45 

4.00 

1.75 

43J 

Average 

54} 

BRIEF  OF  GEORGE  BORGFELDT  &  CO.,  REGARDING  CUTLERY. 

JANUARY  9,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  As  importers  of  cutlery  and  other  articles  contained  in  Schedule  C,  we  beg  to 
submit  the  following  for  consideration  by  the  committee  in  drawing  the  provisions 
for  the  new  tariff: 

METAL   AND   MANUFACTURES    OF   METAL — SCHEDULE   C. 

Paragraph  152,  Payne  bill  (par.  26  of  metal  schedule,  caucus  print):  Strike  out  the 
words  "clasp  knife, "  as  it  is  an  obsolete  term.  Any  knife  having  a  folding  blade  is  a 
"clasp"  knife. 

Amend  line  2  of  caucus  print  by  including  "pedicure  knives  and  instruments." 
This  to  complete  the  provision  for  articles,  ejusdem  generis,  in  the  interest  of  clearness. 

Amend  line  3  of  caucus  print  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "including  such  as  are 
denomina lively  mentioned  in  this  act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  act  cited  for  amend- 
ment." This  is  tautological,  as  all  goods  covered  by  the  paragraph  are  mentioned 
eo  nomine. 

Concerning  the  stamping  of  cutlery  provided  for  by  lines  13  to  18  making  it  manda- 
tory to  stamp  legibly  and  in  a  conspicuous  place  the  name  of  maker  and  country  of 
origin,  it  is  recommended  that  these  provisions  be  eliminated,  because,  since  England 
has  repealed  the  marking  act,  manufacturers  do  not  habitually  stamp  many  classes  of 
knives,  especially  cheap  knives,  in  which  the  stamping  does  not  convey  a  guaranty 
of  quality  by  reason  of  well-known  trade-marks  so  that  goods  for  American  market 
often  have  to  be  especially  manufactured,  thus  causing  embarrassing  delay  and  ham- 
pering business,  while  the  stamping  of  parts  of  knives  or  knife  blades  could  be  brought 
in  stamped  "Sheffield,  "for  instance,  and  one  of  these  blades  could  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  other  knife  blades  of  American  manufacture  and  then  sold  on  the  market  as 
an  English  knife,  exhibiting  the  Sheffield  blade  as  proof.  It  should  be  permissible 
for  manufacturers  to  stamp  their  goods  if  they  desire,  the  condition  being  that  goods 
so  marked  must  be  truthfully  marked;  there  should  be  a  penalty  for  falsely  marking. 

It  is  further  recommended  that,  the  compound  rates  on  cutlery,  as  existing  in  the 
Payne  bill,  be  removed  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  only  of,  say,  35  per  cent  made  to  apply 
on  all  pocket  cutlery,  table  cutlery,  razors  and  scissors.  The  same  rate  of  duty  to 
apply  to  parts. 

Paragraph  154  (caucus  print,  metal  schedule,  par.  28)  should  be  amended  elimi- 
nating the  marking  provisions  for  reasons  stated. 
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Paragraph  158,  Payne  bill  (caucus  print,  par.  32),  should  be  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  metal  "aluminum"  and  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  should  apply  whether 
plain  or  decorated.  Two  rates  of  duty  should  not  apply,  for  the  reason  that,  as  the 
decorated  goods  cost  considerably  more  than  the  plain,  the  duty  at  the  same  rate 
would  proportionately  be  greater,  and  this  difference  would  afford  ample  protection 
to  the  revenue. 

Paragraph  180,  Payne  bill  (caucus  print,  par.  50),  should  be  amended  by  adding 
"placket  fasteners  and  glove  fasteners,"  as  these  are  of  the  same  genus  as  hooks  and 
eyes,  which  are  provided  for,  and  are  almost  identical  in  point  of  use,  and  a  rational 
riasxification  would  throw  them  in  the  same  group. 

Paragraph  188,  Payne  bill  (caucus  print,  par.  57),  should  be  amended  by  adding 
"and  pins  with  solid  glass  heads  not  larger  than  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  in  line 
5,  following  the  word  "jewelry."  The  articles  suggested  for  inclusion  are  sui  generis 
with  the  items  already  covered  by  the  paragraph  cited. 

Paragraph  192,  Payne  bill  (caucus  print,  par.  60).  Line  5  of  paragraph  of  caucus 
print  of  metal  schedule  should  he  amended  by  adding  "and  clock  cases"  following 
the  words  "and  parts  thereof."  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  avoid  the  separate  classi- 
fication of  china  clocks  (cases  and  works). 

Also  for  purposes  of  simplifying  classification  of  clocks,  lines  8  and  9  should  be 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  china  porcelain, 
parian,  bisque,  or  earthenware."  A  fixed  rate  of  30  or  35  per  cent  is  recommended  on 
all  clocks  whether  cases  are  of  leather,  china,  wood,  or  celluloid. 

Lines  13,  14,  and  15  should  be  changed  eliminating  the  marking  features;  also  lines 
18,  19,  20,  and  21;  for  reasons  set  forth  in  connection  with  paragraph  26,  the  marking 
should  not  be  compulsory,  but  if  made  should  be  truthful. 

Paragraph  195,  Payne  bill  (caucus  print,  par.  62),  should  read  "Cans,  boxes,  pack- 
ages, and  other  containers  of  all  kinds,  except  such  as  are  hermetically  sealed,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  metal,  printed  by  any  process  of  lithography,  if  un- 
filled, 30  per  cent;  if  filled,  at  the  rate  of  duty  payable  on  the  contents. 

The  words  by  "soldering  or  otherwise"  should  be  eliminated  from  line  2,  as  the 
expression  "hermetically  sealed"  is  fully  expressive. 

The  words  "lacquered  or"  should  be  eliminated  from  line  4.  Lacquering  is  n6t 
in  a  class  with  lithography.  Lacquer  is  applied  almost  invariably  to  protect  all  new 
containers  from  rusting.  This  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  hidden  methods  used  to 
insure  additional  protection  over  and  above  the  overt  rates  imposed  by  the  Payne  bill. 

Amend  line  5  by  eliminating  the  words  "filled  or,"  also  and  whether  their  con- 
tents be  dutiable  or  free." 

Paragraph  199,  Payne  bill  (caucus  print,  par.  66).  This  paragraph  should  apply  to 
articles  made  wholly  or  in  "chief"  value  of  metal  and  not  in  part  of  metal.  The  pro- 
vision for  articles  in  part  of  metal  is  open  to  abuse .  In  a  recent  decision  of  the  Customs 
Court  in  the  Night  Light  case,  such  articles  were  held  to  be  manufactures  in  part  of 
metal  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  although  the  metal  was  of  negligible  quantity  and 
value.  That  the  lights  as  an  entirety  were  in  chief  value  of  stearin  ould  not  influence 
this  decision,  because  immaterial  under  the  paragraph  as  drawn,  since  the  component 
material  of  chief  value  does  not  control  where  another  paragraph  provides  for  the 
article  considered  as  an  entirety  in  "part"  of  metal.  Under  this  interpretation  a  box 
of  candy  (if  not  provided  for  as  confectionery)  having  the  usual  candy  tongs  of  metal 
and  of  insignificant  value,  would  be  dutiable  as  an  entirety  "composed  in  part  of 
metal"  and  be  assessed  duty  as  manufacture  of  metal.  This  provision  is  so  mani- 
festly improper  that  further  illustrations  should  be  unnecessary.  In  all  catch-all 
paragraphs,  the  component  material  of  chief  value  should  control  the  classification  of 
an  article. 

Respectfully,  GEO.  BORQFELDT  &  Co. 

CURT.  S.  PEIFFER,  Vice  President. 

TINT  CHAMPLIN,  LITTLE  VALLEY,  N.  Y.,   WRITES  REGARD- 
ING POCKET  CUTLERY. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS, 
LITTLE  VALLEY,  N.  Y.,  January  22,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DEAR  SIR:  First  of  all  I  ask  for  your  consideration  in  so  far  that  you  take  the  time 
to  read  this  letter  carefully  and  give  due  consideration  to  the  facts  therein  stated. 
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As  I  understand  the  Democratic  position,  it  is  your  intention  to  create  a  tariff  that 
will  permit  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  foreign  competition  in  the  American  market  and 
one  that  will  produce  a  sufficient  revenue  at  the  same  time.  We  believe  that  the  facts 
will  show  that,  so  far  as  American  pocket  cutlery  is  concerned,  both  of  these  conditions 
are  now  being  fully  met. 

I  have  ascertained  from  diligent  inquiry  that  the  total  number  of  pocket  knives 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1912  was  about  13,000,000  knives.  These  knives 
were  sold  to  the  American  dealers  at  $3,500,000.  The  Government  statistics  show 
that  there  were  imported  from  abroad  12,484,346  knives,  which  cost,  duty  paid, 
$1,440,405.64,  and  which  paid  to  the  Government  an  average  duty  of  77.66  per  cent, 
or  $629,645.92. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  facts  that  one-half  of  the  knives  sold  in  the  United  States  in 
1912  were  made  abroad  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  money  paid  by  the  dealers 
for  pocket  knives  went  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  Should  your  committee  deter- 
mine on  a  radical  reduction  it  could  only  result  in  the  curtailing  to  a  very  marked 
degree  the  American  production  of  pocket  cutlery. 

On  January  10  there  was  filed  with  your  committee,  by  the  German  manufacturers 
of  cutlery  through  their  American  representatives,  a  brief  (see  p.  749,  Records  of  the 
Hearings).  In  this  brief  the  German  manufacturer  petitions  that  the  duty  on  pocket 
cutlery  be  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  from  this  brief  it  will  be  seen  (that  omitting 
the  very  cheap  imported  knives,  the  knives  which  are  imported  at  40  cents  per  dozen 
foreign  value),  that  the  rate  of  duty  actually  paid  during  the  year  1912  was  about  100 
per  cent.  They  ask  for  a  reduction  to  50  per  cent,  and  state  that  if  this  reduction  is 
made  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  importation  of  German  pocket  knives  will  increase 
from  $811,120  to  $1,300,000  foreign  value,  or  more  than  60  per  cent  above  the  amount 
imported  during  1912. 

Assuming  that  this  statement  of  the  German  manufacturers  is  conservative,  it  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance  that  should  the  duty  be  placed  at  50  per  cent  on  pocket  cutlery, 
the  number  of  knives  imported  would  increase  from  12,486,346  knives  (importation  of 
last  year)  to  practically  20,000,000  knives.  So  that  if  this  tariff  rate,  which  is  urg^ed 
upon  you  by  the  German  manufacturers,  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  had  been  applied 
to  the  importations  of  1912,  then  of  the  25,000,000  knives  sold  in  the  United  States, 
20,000,000  knives  would  have  been  furnished  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  only 
5,000,000  knives  by  the  American  factories. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  then,  when  one-half  of  all  the  knives  used  in  the  United  States 
came  from  abroad,  and  when  more  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  all  the  knives  sold 
in  the  United  States  in  1912  went  to  the  foreign  manufacturers,  that  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  under  the  present  rate  of  duty  the  American  pocket  knife  manufacturer  is  re- 
ceiving no  greater  protection  than  he  is  justly  entitled  to  and  should  receive. 

Under  separate  cover,  I  am  mailing  to  you  this  day  samples  of  two  pocket  knives, 
same  quality;  one  is  of  American  make  and  the  other  German,  and  you  will  note  from 
comparing  these  knives  that  they  are  practically  identical  with  each  other.  On  the 
American  sample  I  have  marked  the  cost  of  material  and  cost  of  labor  and  overhead 
charges,  which  includes  power  and  repairs  to  machinery,  but  does  not  include  any 
interest  on  the  investment.  On  the  German  knife  I  have  marked  the  price  at  which 
this  knife  is  sold  in  the  open  market  in  Germany,  which  includes  the  cost  of  material, 
labor,  overhead  expense,  and  the  manufacturer  s  profit. 

As  an  American  manufacturer  of  pocket  cutlery  I  do  not  object  to  a  straight  ad 
valorem  duty,  neither  do  I  ask  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  be  placed  so  high  as  to  ex- 
clude foreign  competition,  but  I  do  ask  that  it  be  placed  high  enough  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  manufacture  cutlery  in  the  United  States. 

By  examination  of  the  Government  reports  you  will  observe  that  the  importation 
of  foreign  pocket  cutlery  has  shown  a  steady  and  healthy  increase  in  volume  under  the 
Payne  law;  in  fact  it  has  shown  as  great  an  increase  as  is  shown  by  the  American  pro- 
duction, and  when  you  come  to  write  a  new  bill,  I  trust  that  you  will  realize  that  an 
ad  valorem  equivalent  to  the  present  duties  would  be  just  and  fair  to  all  concerned. 

The  American  pocket  cutlery  manufacturer  has  but  one  market,  namely,  the  United 
States.  We  are  unable  to  sell  goods  in  any  other  country.  There  are  no  exports  of 
American  pocket  cutlery. 

Yours,  respectfully,  CATTARAUGUS  CUTLERY  Co. 

TINT  CHAMPLIN,  President. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC.,  BY  WORKINGMEN,  PROTESTING  AGAINST 
REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES  ON  POCKET  CUTLERY. 

STATEMENT  BY  WORKINGMEN. 
Pen  and  pocket  knives:  Schedule  C,  paragraph  152. 

JANUARY  10,  1913. 
Hou.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  :  In  the  city  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  January  1,  1913,  at  a 
delegate  convention  representing  upward  of  3,600  American  workmen  engaged 
iu  the  manufacture  of  pen  and  pocket  knives  in  the  United  States,  the  under- 
signed were  selected  to  submit  to  your  honorable  committee  the  united  pro- 
test of  these  workiugmen  against  any  change  whatever  in  the  rates  and  re- 
strictions imposed  on  imports  of  foreign  pen  and  pocket  knives  by  paragraph 
152,  Schedule  C,  of  the  present  tariff;  to  request  that  section  8,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  152  relative  to  indelibly  stamping  the  name  of  the  country 
of  origin  be  maintained ;  arid  to  particularly  urge  a  continuance  of  the  special 
provisions  in  paragraph  152  regarding  the  rates  on  unfinished  knives  and  parts 
thereof. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  present  rates  be  continued  if  this  home 
industry  is  to  prosper.  In  our  own  experience  a  lower  duty  equivalent  has 
materially  curtailed  production,  lowered  wages,  and  even  closed  some  factories. 
The  provision  and  the  section  that  compels  indelibly  stamping  has  prevented 
fraud  and  protected  the  reputation  of  the  American  product,  while  the  classifi- 
cation that  levies  special  rates  on  unfinished  knives  has  corrected  a  most  per- 
nicious practice  of  defrauding  the  revenue  through  gross  undervaluation. 

Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  employees  engaged  in  this- industry  are  of  necessity 
skilled  workmen,  who  have  spent  much  time  in  learning  the  various  branches  of 
their  chosen  work.  It  would  be  a  cruel  injustice  to  take  away  their  means  of 
support  by  transferring  any  portion  of  their  work  to  foreign  countries. 

The  number  of  knives  produced  annually  in  American  factories  does  not 
exceed  13.000,000.  In  1910  and  1911  the  yearly  average  of  knives  imported 
was  12,419.509. 

With  petitions  of  protest  very  generally  signed  by  workmen  in  this  industry, 
we  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  samples  of  standard 
patterns  of  pen  and  pocket  knives  with  details  of  comparative  labor  cost, 
showing  that  prices  paid  to  workmen  in  the  United  States  average  more  than 
two  and  three-quarter  times  the  piece  prices  paid  to  pocketknife  workmen  in 
Germany.  Should  a  like  comparison  be  made  with  piece  prices  paid  in  Bel- 
gium and  Austria  the  comparison  would  be  more  than  3  to  1  in  favor  of  work- 
men in  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  M.  DURKEE,  Walden,  N.  Y. 
BERNARD  FUCHS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
VANCE  H.  BTJTTS,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

Workingmen's  Committee. 
Per  WILLIAM  M.  DURKEE,  Chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  January  9,  1918. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  have  been  chosen  by  cutlery  operatives  to  appear  before  your 
committee  and  protest  against  a  reduction  in  rates  of  duty  in  cutlery,  because 
I  have  worked  in  Germany  and  know  the  conditions  which  exist  there. 

I  am  49  years  of  age  and  a  hafter  by  trade,  having  worked  four  and  one-half 
years  in  Germany  learning  the  trade  and  have  worked  at  it  ever  since.  I  have 
been  in  this  country  about  22  years  and  have  visited  Germany  several  times 
during  this  time,  keeping  in  close  touch  with  conditions  existing  there. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  system  of  work  in  this  country  and 
in  Germany ;  also  a  difference  in  wages.  A  grinder  or  hafter  in  this  country 
earns  from  $15  to  $20  per  week  as  compared  with  $8  to  $12  in  Germany,  $12 
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being  the  highest  paid.  This  is  for  a  working  day  of  10  hours,  which  Is  the 
same  as  in  this  country.  However,  when  this  10  hours  is  up.  they  have  to 
spend  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours  in  dressing  the  wheels  for  the  next 
day,  making  the  hours  from  11  to  11$.  In  addition  to  all  this,  50  per  cent  of 
the  grinders  employ  a  boy  (more  than  one  is  against  the  rule)  to  learn  the 
trade,  and  pay  him  for  a  term  of  four  to  five  years  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  week. 
In  addition  to  this  the  grinder  has  to  pay  for  power  $1  to  $1.50  per  week,  and 
for  materials,  such  as  emery  wheels  and  leather,  an  amount  equal  to  10  per 
cent  of  his  wages.  From  this  you  can  readily  see  how  hard  it  is  for  a  grinder 
or  hafter  to  make  from  $8  to  $12  per  week. 

The  wages  of  a  cutler  in  Germany  are  from  $7  to  $10  per  week  as  compared 
with  $15  to  $18  earned  by  cutlers  in  this  country.  In  Germany  the  majority 
have  to  work  from  13  to  15  hours  per  day,  and  in  many  cases  the  women  and 
children  work  in  order  to  make  a  living.  In  order  that  you  may  have  an  idea 
of  the  poverty  there,  let  me  explain  that  many  families  work,  live,  and  cook  in 
the  same  room. 

I  urge  your  honorable  committee  to  maintain  the  present  rates  of  duty  on 
cutlery  and  keep  conditions  such  as  exist  in  Germany  away  from  this  country. 

My  expenses  in  appearing  before  your  committee  are  paid  by  the  workers  in 
all  of  the  knife  factories  in  this  country,  and  everyone  in  the  factory  in  which 
I  am  employed  seems  to  be  more  than  willing  to  give  his  share  to  enable  me  to 
present  to  your  committee  their  desire  for  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  pocket- 
knives. 

Yours,  respectfully,  BEBNHARD  FUCHS. 


WALDEN,  N.  Y.,  January  7,  191S. 

Copies  of  petitions  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  protesting  against  any 
change  in  the  present  tariff  act,  dated  August  5,  1909,  in  reference  to  Schedule 
C,  paragraph  152,  and  section  8  of  the  administrative  features  of  this  act, 
signed  by  employees  of  the  following  pocketknife  manufacturers :  Camillus 
Cutlery  Co.,  Camillus,  N.  Y.;  Canton  Cutlery  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Novelty  Cut- 
lery Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Ulster  Knife  Works,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. ;  Kane  Cutlery 
Co.,  Kane,  Pa.;  New  York  Knife  Co.,  Walden,  N.  Y. ;  Schrade  Cutlery  Co., 
Walden,  N.  Y. ;  Thomaston  Knife  Co.,  Thomaston,  Conn. ;  Walden  Knife  Co., 
Walden,  N.  Y.;  Warwick  Knife  Co.,  Warwick,  N.  Y. ;  Waterville  Knife  Co., 
Waterville,  Conn.;  Robeson  Cutlery  Co.,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

Pen  and  pocket  knives;  paragraph  152,  Schedule  O. 
[To  accompany  the  workingmen's  statement  of  Jan.  11,  1913.] 

Comparative  labor  prices  paid  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied 6y  samples  of  standard  patterns. 


Labor  cost. 

Ger-        United 
many.       States. 

No.  10,  Sf-inch,  Senator: 
Cutler  work,  complete  

$0  97             $3  75 

Grinding  and  finishing  .  .  . 

do 

47               1  09 

No.  20,  3-incn,  Lobster: 
Cutler  work,  complete  

do 

83              3.50 

Grinding  and  finishing 

do 

36                  71 

No.  30,  3J-inch.  Balloon: 
Cutler  work,  complete  

do 

1  11               1  96 

Grinding  and  finishing  

do 

33                  69 

No.  40,  34-inch,  A.  P.: 
Cutler  work,  complete  

do 

.73               1  53 

Grinding  and  finishing  

do 

27                  52 

5.  07             13.  75 
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POCKETKNIVES. 

Lower  rates  of  duty  when  existing  did  not  affect  the  sale  price  of  pocketknives  to 
the  actual  consumer,  nor  would  a  reduction  in  present  rates  reduce  that  price.  Dealers' 
profits  and  costs  of  distribution  average  from  100  per  cent  to  125  per  cent  over  factory 
sale  prices. 

Past  experience  has  proven  that  anticipated  benefit  to  the  consumer  has  invariably 
been  absorbed  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  the  increased  foreign  importa- 
tions, while  the  ultimate  sale  price  remained  practically  unchanged.  The  net  result 
has  been,  and  would  be,  increased  profits  to  the  distributors  and  of  necessity  greatly 
curtailed  work  and  wages  to  the  employees  of  the  American  factories  whose  product 
is  thus  displaced. 

There  are  in  operation  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  32  factories  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  pocketknives,  with  3,651  employees,  of  whom  80  per  cent  are 
skilled  workmen. 

The  total  production  of  these  32  American  factories  is  $3,580,000,  an  average  pro- 
duction per  factory  of  $111,875. 

The  keenest  competition  prevails  among  all  the  factories,  no  trust,  combination, 
nor  agreements  existing  in  the  industry. 

The  accompanying  table  indicates  the  effect  on  foreign  importations  and  American 
production  under  the  various  tariff  rates  existing  during  the  past  25  years,  together 
with  the  revenue  accruing. 

Imports  and  American  production. 


Year. 

Rate 
duty. 

Foreign 

value. 

Duty. 

Duty  paid. 

American 
production. 

1887.              

Percent. 
50 

$975,000 

$487,000 

$1  462  000 

1889  

50 

1,337,000 

668,000 

2,005  000 

$730  000 

1892  

90 

905,000 

816,000 

1,721,000 

1,500  000 

1897  .  .   . 

52 

1,464  000 

767  000 

2  231  000 

I  100  000 

1907  

78 

1,008,000 

788,000 

1  796  000 

3  000  000 

1912  

77J 

810,000 

629,000 

1,439  000 

3  580  000 

A  study  of  the  above  figures  shows  that  prior  to  1890  the  total  American  production 
amounted  to  only  $730,000,  at  a  50  per  cent  duty,  and  was  increased  to  $1,500,000  in 
1892,  under  the  90  per  cent  rates  of  the  McKinley  bill,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
revenue  to  the  Government  increased  from  $668.000  to  $816,000. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill,  in  the  year  1897,  at  the  rate  of  52  per  cent,  the  American 
production  had  decreased  to  $1,100.000,  with  a  decrease  of  customs  revenue  of  $49,000. 

In  the  10  years  from  1897  to  1907,  under  the  Dingley  rates  of  78  per  cent,  the 
American  production  increased  to  $3,000,000,  with  an  increase  of  revenue  of  $21,000. 

From  1907  to  1912,  under  the  Payne  tariff  rate  of  77 J  per  cent,  the  production 
increased  to  $3,580,000. 

The  difference  in  the  American  and  foreign  costs  of  production  is  due  entirely  to 
the  higher  domestic  standard  of  wages.  German  mechanics,  although  not  receiving 
to  exceed  one-third  of  the  wages  paid  American  workmen,  are  not  excelled  in  effi- 
ciency. 

Any  reduction  from  existing  tariff  rates  can  be  met  only  through  the  reduction  of 
American  wages.  Present  domestic  competition  has  already  reduced  manufacturing 
profit  to  the  minimum ;  raw  materials  cost  practically  the  same  here  and  abroad ,  and  fully 
80  per  cent  of  pocket  cutlery  cost  is  represented  in  labor  therein. 

CHARLES  F.  ROCKWELL,  Meriden,  Conn. 
C.  D.  DIVINE,  Ellmvilk,  N.   Y. 
TINT  CHAMPLIN,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  10,  1912. 
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SCHRADE   CUTLERY   CO.,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 

WALDEN,  N.  Y.,  December  SI,  1912. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN:  We,  the  undersigned  employees  of  the  Schrade 
Cutlery  Co.,  Walden,  N.  Y.,  respectfully  protest  against  any  change  in  the  tariff  act 
of  August  5,  1909,  schedule  C,  paragraph  152,  also  section  8  of  the  administrative 
part  of  this  tariff  act,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  have  at  least  as  much  pro- 
tection as  we  are  enjoying  at  the  present  time  in  order  that  we  have  reasonably  steady 
employment. 

Respectfully,  HARVEY  OSTERHOUDT, 

(And  734  others.) 

EL'LENVILLE,  N.  Y. 
The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

We,  the  undersigned  workmen  employed  in  the  pocketknife  industry  in  the  village 
of  Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  realizing  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  rate  on  pocketknives 
would  cause  a  reduction  in  wages,  do  earnestly  protest  against  any  reduction  of  the 
duty. 

Importations  under  the  present  law  since  it  has  been  effective  would  indicate  that 
the  duty  is  not  too  high,  and  any  reduction  in  the  rate  tending  to  increase  importa- 
tions would  result  in  less  work  and  lower  wages  here. 

The  hardships  endured  upon  previous  tariff  reductions  in  our  trades  are  not  for- 
gotten, and  we  trust  that  the  cutlery  schedule  will  be  carefully  considered  and  the 
present  duty  retained. 

CHARLES  H.  GRAHAM, 

(And  179  others.) 

KANE,  PA.,  December  16,  1912. 

We,  the  undersigned  employees  of  the  Kane  Cutlery  Co.,  do  hereby  protest  against 
any  reduction  in  tariff  on  cutlery. 

JOHN  K.  HARRIS, 

(And  31  others.) 

CANTON,  OHIO,  December  28,  1912. 

We,  as  the  employees  of  the  Canton  Cutlery  Co.,  do  hereby  offer  protest  against  a 
reduction  of  tariff  on  cutlery. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  when  the  rate  of  duty  on  cutlery  admitted  to  the  United 
States  was  low,  employment  in  the  cutlery  business  has  been  very  scarce  and  at  very 
low  wages,  while  under  a  high  tariff  employment  has  been  plentiful  for  skilled  work- 
.  men  at  wages  enabling  us  to  support  our  families. 

And  by  past  experience  as  skilled  cutlery  workers,  we  find  that  a  low  tariff  works 
injuries  to  the  workmen  and  does  not  benefit  the  consumer,  as  the  only  one  benefited 
by  low  tariff  on  cutlery  is  the  middlemen  who  make  the  extra  profit  and  which  does 
not  lower  the  retail  price  of  cutlery. 

P.  H.  KESSELHOCK, 
FRANK  WHEELER, 
W.  S.  BETZ, 
C.  E.  PRICE, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  petition  is  also  signed  by  44  other  employees. 

A  petition  identical  with  the  above  and  bearing  the  same  date  and  address  was 
submitted  by  employees  of  the  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  and  was  signed  by  Homer  E. 
Goler,  William  S.  Merriman  and  Joe  Ungashick,  committee  on  resolutions,  and  38 
others. 


JANUARY  10,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  We,  the  undersigned  employees  of  the  New  York  Knife  Co.,  of  Wal- 
den, N.  Y.,  do  hereby  protest  against  any  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  duty  on 
pocket  cutlery. 

GEORGE  H.  ROBINSON, 

(And  241  others.) 
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COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIRS:  We,  the  undersigned  employees  of  the  Robeson  Cutlery  Co.,  Perry,  N.  Y., 
do  hereby  request  that  paragraph  152,  schedule  C,  also  section  8,  regarding  fraud- 
ulent violation  of  provisions  relating  to  stamping  of  imported  articles,  items  of  the 
present  tariff  affecting  pocket  cutlery,  be  maintained  without  change;  and  also 
enter  our  united  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  rates  on  pocket 
cutlery. 

We  particularly  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  present  rates  to  be  maintained  if  the  industry  is  to  prosper  in  this  country. 

T.  STREETER, 

(And  217  others.) 

WALDEN,  N.  Y.,  December  28,  1912. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We,  the  undersigned  employees  of  the  Walden  pocketknife  works,  hereby  petition 
against  any  change  in  the  present  tariff  law,  schedule  C,  paragraph  152. 

A.  C.  KAIN, 
(And  479  others.) 

THOMASTON,  CONN., 

December  SI,  19 lg. 

We,  the  undersigned  cutlery  workers  of  the  Thomaston  Knife  Co.,  Thomaston, 
Conn.,  do  hereby  protest  against  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  pocket 
cutlery. 

GEORGE  SILL 
(And  23  others). 

DECEMBER  30,  1912. 

We,  the  undersigned  employees  of  the  Waterville  Cutlery  Co.,  of  Waterville,  Conn., 
most  emphatically  enter  our  protest  against  any  change  in  the  present  tariff  laws  on 
pocket  cutlery. 

OTIS  L.  FULLER 
(And  59  others). 

Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We,  the  undersigned  employees  of  the  Warwick  Knife  Co.,  located  at  Warwick, 
N.  Y.,  hereby  protest  against  any  change  in  the  present  tariff  laws  on  pen  and  pocket 
cutlery. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  CRYER 
(And  59  others). 

CAMILLUS  CUTLERY  Co., 
CamiUus,  N.  Y.,  January  2,  191S. 
The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  We,  the  undersigned  cutlery  workers  of  the  Camillus  Cutlery  Co., 
Camillus,  N.  Y.,  respectfully  urge  that  there  be  no  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on 
cutlery. 

We  protest  against  a  revision  downwards  in  this  tariff,  on  the  grounds  that  we  and 
our  families  will  suffer  by  reason  of  any  such  change  there  may  be,  as  our  present 
wage  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  our  needs  under  the  present  high  cost  of 
living,  and  any  reduction  there  may  be  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  will  help  the  situa- 
tion very  little,  as  the  proportions  between  labor  and  material  are  as  8  to  2  in  our 
product,  for  which  reason  we  feel  apprehensive  as  to  what  the  result  may  be  in  the 
event  of  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  cutlery,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  wage  earner  in  this  industry  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  any  such  reduction. 

CARL  BEUMER, 
(And  160  others.) 
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PARAGRAPH  153. 

Sword  blades,  and  swords  and  side  arms  irrespective  of  quality  or  use,  in 
part  of  metal,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  154. 

Table,  butchers',  carving,  cooks',  hunting,  kitchen,  bread,  butter,  vege- 
table, fruit,  cheese,  carpenters'  bench,  curriers',  drawing,  farriers',  fleshing, 
hay,  tanners',  plumbers',  painters',  palette,  artists',  and  shoe  knives,  forks 
and  steels,  finished  or  unfinished ;  if  imported  with  handles  of  mother-of-pearl, 
shell,  ivory,  silver,  nickeled  silver,  or  other  metal  than  iron  or  steel,  fourteen 
cents  each ;  with  handles  of  deerhorn,  ten  cents  each ;  with  handles  of  hard 
rubber,  solid  bone,  celluloid,  or  any  pyroxyline  material,  four  cents  each ;  with 
handles  of  any  other  material  than  those  above  mentioned,  one  cent  each,  and 
in  addition,  on  all  the  above  articles,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  any  of 
the  knives,  forks  or  steels,  enumerated  in  this  paragraph,  if  imported  without 
handles,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  above- 
named  articles  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
Provided,  That  all  the  articles  specified  in  this  paragraph  when  imported  on 
and  after  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  shall  have  the  name  of  the 
maker  or  purchaser  and  beneath  the  same  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin 
indelibly  stamped  or  branded  thereon  in  a  place  that  shall  not  be  covered 
thereafter. 

See  also  E.  Stratmann,  page  1374;  George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  page  1378. 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 

TESTIMONY  OF  H.  A.  CURTISS,  REPRESENTING  CUTLERY  MANU- 
FACTURERS AT  FRANKLINVILLE,  N.Y.,  AND  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Mr.  Curtiss  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  I  wish  to  file  with  the  members  of  the  committee 
copies  of  the  brief  which  has  been  prepared,  and  would  say  that  I 
represent  about  90  per  cent  of  the  table-cutlery  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

This  brief  refers  to  paragraph  154,  section  C  of  the  tariffs  of  1909, 
and  covers  the  articles  mentioned  therein. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  articles  included  under  the  heading  table 
cutlery  submit  the  following  statistics  of  their  industry: 

The  total  capital  employed  is  $5,286,603.30,  of  which  $3,188,- 
452.65  is  invested  in  the  plants,  the  balance  in  merchandise  and  open 
accounts. 

The  value  of  the  average  annual  production  for  the  last  four  years 
was  $3,386,203.16;  for  the  year  1911,  $3,472,416.44. 

The  average  annual  net  earnings  on  this  business  for  the  past  four 
years  was  $229,302.36;  in  1911  the  net  profit  was  $234,143.99,  or 
about  4.43  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed. 

There  are  at  present  2,929  men,  443  women,  and  55  boys  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  table  cutlery;  in  all,  3,427  persons  by  the  manu- 
facturers subscribing  to  this  brief. 

The  average  daily  earnings  of  the  workmen  are  as  follows : 

10-hour  day. 

Stone  grinders $3.  15 

Handler,  grinders,  and  finishers 2.  72 

Forgers,  hardeners,  and  temperers 2.  56 

Polishers 2.  62 

Burnishers 3.  02 

Platers 4.  42 

Machinists 3. 12 

Unskilled  laborers 1.  80 

9-hour  day. 
Women $1.22 
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In  1908,  at  the  instance  of  the  manufacturers,  the  tariff  on  these 
products  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  figure  at  which  foreign  compe- 
tition could  be  met  and  the  standard  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
maintained.  That  the  rate  is  by  no  means  prohibitive  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  of  imports : 

VALUE   OF    IMPORTS. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1909,  $94,619.75;  $48,496.90  (51 1  per  cent, 
old  tariff). 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910,  $192,971.44;  $83,486.75  (43J  per  cent, 
present  tariff). 

Year  ending  June  30,  1911,  $198,915.42;  $86,394.38  (43£  per  cent, 
present  tariff). 

Year  ending  June  30,  1912,  $247,531.45;  $103,914.23  (42  per  cent, 
present  tariff). 

This  decrease  in  the  rate  of  duty,  amounting  to  between  8  and  9 

Eer  cent,  was  suggested  by  the  parties  most  affected  in  perfect  good 
iith  as  the  most  that  could  be  borne  without  curtailment  of  wages 
and  leave  any  profit  whatever  for  themselves.  It  has  resulted  in  a 
steadily  increasing  importation  and  keen  competition  with  foreign- 
made  goods  and  probably  as  small  net  earnings  as  for  any  other 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

Nearly  all  European-made  cutlery  is  manufactured  in  Sheffield, 
Englana,  and  Solingen,  Germany. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  there  are  practically  no  exports 
of  the  table  cutlery  manufactured  by  these  companies  in  the  old 
country. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  say  that  there  are  no  exports  of  table  cutlery? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  That  is,  to  foreign  countries;  to  Europe,  I  mean.  We 
export  some  to  Porto  Rico  and  to  South  America  and  to  Mexico  very 
largely,  where  the  question  of  quick  delivery  and  easier  access  is  a 
consideration. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Does  it  not  take  you  about  as  long  to  deliver  to 
Mexico  as  it  does  from  Liverpool  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Probably  the  freight  rate  on  table  cutlery  is  a  very 
slight  item  in  the  price. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  fact  is,  therefore,  that  we  do  export  several  times 
more  table  cutlery  than  we  import,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Oh,  no.  The  figures  show  as  high  as  $60,000  to 
$80,000  of  exports  of  table  cutlery  and  imports  of  $247,000. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  My  figures  here  show  $163,000  of  exports. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  As  I  understand,  that  is  for  the  two  years. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  For  1912. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  For  1911  and  1912,  as  I  have  it. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  No;  1912,  $163,000. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  $163,000? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  $163,000. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  $163,000  for  1912,  if  these  figures  are  correct,  and 
$247,000  imports. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  $247,000  of  imports? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  KITCHIN.  Of  the  finished  table  cutlery,  all  finished,  ready  for 
use. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  That  is  not — 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Only  $32,000  of  imports  and  exports,  $163,000. 
You  have  it  mixed  up  with  the  imports  of  table  cutlery  without 
handles  that  the  manufacturer  or  silversmith  imports  and  then  puts 
the  handles  on  here. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  I  have  not  separated  the  items. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  have  not  them  separated  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  I  have  not  them  separated. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  We  are  interested  in  them  separately.  We  are 
interested  in  those  that  come  over  here. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Blades  that  come  in  alone  ? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  probably  have  your  figures  wrong.  The  amount 
of  cutlery  imported  last  year  already  finished,  with  handles  on,  was 
$32,000.  The  amount  of  exports  was  $163,686. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  These  figures  were  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  L'abor. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  am  taking  them  from  the  statistical  information 
furnished  us  by  the  department. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  But  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  table  cutlery 
exported  to  Europe — 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  But  if  you  are  exporting  to  South  America,  you 
are  competing  there  with  the  European  manufacturers,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  The  different  rate  of  duty,  of  course,  covers  that. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  It  does  not  affect  you  in  South  America. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  considered  in  regard  to 
table  cutlery.  The  table  cutlery  manufactured  by  the  regular 
table  cutlery  manufacturers  covers,  as  you  will  see  by  reading  the 
schedule,  machine  knives,  hay  knives,  and  a  great  many  articles  of 
that  kind,  special  articles  that  are  exported  to  South  America, 
because  they  are  using  that  kind  of  cutlery  there,  and  it  really  does 
not  come  under  the  ordinary  table  knives  and  forks  that  are  used  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  you  are  exporting  a  good  deal 
more  than  you  thought  and  are  importing  a  great  deal  less,  then  your 
industry  can  stand  a  little  cut,  can  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  So  far  as  the  company  I  represent  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  find  it  possible  to  export  any  table  cutlery  at  all. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Do  you  know  what  is  about  the  equivalent  to  the 
average  ad  valorem  rate  on  table  cutlery? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  The  average  ad  valorem  rate  as  near  as  I  can  figure 
it  would  be  specific  and  ad  valorem  added,  you  mean  I  suppose. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  I  think  it  averages  about  55.  I  think  it  is  from  55 
to  60. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Practically  all  the  table  cutlery  that  comes  into  this 
country  comes,  under  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  is  unfinished 
without  handles. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  The  manufacturer  does  not  take  it.  The  silver- 
smiths take  that. 
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Mr.  KITCHIN.  Well,  somebody  does  and  manipulates  them  by 
putting  the  handles  on  them. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Of  course,  if  you  have  the  figures,  I  would  not  ques- 
tion them,  but  from  what  I  know — 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Of  course,  I  did  not  make  the  figures.  The  depart- 
ment made  them. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  there  was  not 
any  such  quantity  of  blades  alone  imported  this  last  year  or  two 
years. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Only  134,000,  almost  five  times  as  much  as  imported 
in  the  finished  state. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Well,  of  course,  there  is  only  a  straight  duty  of  40 
.per  cent  on  blades.  I  know  that. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  reports  on  the  cost  of  living  and  wages 
and  conditions  of  workers,  both  in  Germany  and  England  (published 
1908),  and  those  of  the  special  agents  of  our  own  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  show  the  reasons  for  the  low  cost  of  production, 
which  enables  these  Sheffield  and  Solingen  concerns  to  pay  the  present 
rate  of  duty  and  sell  their  merchandise  in  this  country.  Much  of  the 
work  is  done  in  the  homes  of  the  men  under  conditions  which  hi  the 
United  States  would  be  impossible  or  intolerable,  and  the  wage 
earners  receive  but  from  30  to  55  per  cent  of  the  amounts  paid  for 
like  service  in  the  United  States.  Two  examples  will  suffice: 


Sheffield. 

Solingen. 

United 
States 
(average). 

Stone  grinders  

$1.02-11.42 

$1.22 

Per  day. 
$3.15 

Unskilled  labor          

.SO-    .96 

.69-40.85 

1.80 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  reported  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  of 
unskilled  laborers  was  $0.0797  in  Germany  and  $0.1019  in -Great 
Britain  per  hour.  (Bulletin  No.  54.)  (1904.) 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Reports  (1908),  which  are  very  ex- 
haustive and  carefully  compiled  publications,  make  the  following 
statements: 

In  Solingen  unskilled  laborers  receive  21s.  per  week  ($5.10). 
Forgers  receive  30s.  to  36s.  per  week  ($7.29  to  $8.64). 
Stone  grinders  receive  30s.  per  week  ($7.29). 
Hardeners  receive  24s.  to  25s.  per  week  ($5. 85. to  $6.04). 

Many  of  these  workers  supply  their  own  tools,  power,  and  working 
space.  In  such  instances  it  is  estimated  that  a  reduction  of  30  per 
cent  should  be  made  from  these  weekly  earnings.  The  item  of  fac- 
tory overhead  cost  to  the  proprietor  is  thus  greatly  diminished. 

In  Sheffield  platers  may  earn  40s.  ($9.72)  per  week.  Laborers  20 
to  24s.  per  week  (about  $4.86  to  $5.84). 

Capt.  G.  L.  Garden,  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  in  his  report  (1909,  p.  63)  states  that  one  reason  for  the 
low  cost  of  production  (in  the  Solingen  district)  is  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  system  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  extensive 
works;  about  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  receiving  and  serving  out 
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department,  assembling  room,  and  offices  for  accountants.  He 
further  states  that  he  was  informed  that  3  marks  a  day  (about  69 
cents)  are  looked  upon  as  wa^es  in  general  in  the  Solingen  district. 
(In  the  United  States  no  cutlery  is  manufactured  in  the  homes  of 
the  workers.) 

Special  Agent  Henry  Studniczka  in  his  report  (1910)  states  that 
the  grinders  in  Sheffield  earn  $6.08  to  $8.52  per  week  and  that  much 
of  the  work  is  done  by  apprentice  boys,  who  receive  from  $1.46  to 
$4.86  per  week  (p.  17). 

Inasmuch  as  the  larger  part  of  the  table  cutlery  cost  is  represented 
by  the  labor  therein  and  the  factory  expense,  it  is  evident  from  the 
foregoing  facts  and  figures  that  a  further  decrease  in  the  tariff  rate 
can  only  result  either  in  a  serious  reduction  in  the  wages  paid,  or 
withdrawal  from  the  business  by  the  American  manufacturers. 
We  respectfully  ask  that  the  present  tariff  rates  on  table  cutlery  remain 
unchanged. 

The  brief  we  file  is  signed  by:  American  Cutlery  Co.,  Chicago; 
Clement  Manufacturing  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Goodell  Co., 
Antrim,  N.  H. ;  Lamson  &  Goodnow  Manufacturing  Co.,  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass.;  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Meriden 
Cutlery  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.;  Northampton  Cutlery  Co.,  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  The  Ontario  Knife  Co.,  Franklin ville,  N.  Y.;  John 
Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

The  net  profits  being  less  than  4£  per  cent,  which  is  brought  about 
directly  by  our  inability  to  advance  the  price  on  account  of  the 
close  competition  of  foreign  goods,  does  not  seem  to  leave  much 
opportunity  for  a  cut  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
knives  and  forks  and  spoons  is  represented  by  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Spoons  we  do  not  make  at  all.  We  do  not  go  into 
flat  ware.  We  only  manufacture  table  knives  and  forks,  and  as 
near  as  we  can  estimate  it,  it  is  from  65  to  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  That  is  a  solid  silver  product? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  That  is 
not  in  table  cutlery. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  You  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Of  course,  for  the  solid  silverware  you  have  to  pay 
so  much  an  ounce  for  it,  and  the  percentage  of  material  to  the  cost 
of  labor,  I  presume,  is  much  higher  than  on  the  ordinary  knife,  steel 
knife,  celluloid  knife,  or  wood  knife.  For  the  manufacture  of  knives 
the  material  is  a  very  small  item.  The  expense  of  the  steel  and  wood 
and  tin  or  whatever  the  handle  might  be  made  of,  is  also  a  very  much 
smaller  proportion. 

Mr.  HULL.  What  are  the  different  reasons  for  requiring  the  names 
of  the  maker  and  the  country  of  origin  to  be  branded  on  the  different 
kinds  of  cutlery? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  We  feel  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  fraud  for  a  blade  to 
be  imported  here  without  a  name  on  it  and  then  sold  here  as  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  when  a  silversmith  will  put  a  silver  handle  on  it 
and  then  sell  it  as  an  American  article. 

Mr.  HULL.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Well,  I  admit  that  it  is  a  protection  to  us  to  have  the 
name  of  the  German  or  English  manufacturer  on  the  blade. 
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Mr.  HULL.  In  what  way  is  it  a  protection  to  you  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Well,  we  think  that  many  times  the  name  of  a  Ger- 
man manufacturer  on  an  article  is  a  detriment  to  the  article  itself  and 
the  people  would  prefer  an  American  blade. 

Mr.  HULL.  Sometimes  they  would  purchase  it  sooner  that  way, 
labeled  or  stamped  with  a  foreign  name. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Yes;  in  some  cases  that  is  right.  We  still  feel  that 
it  ought  to  be  done  if  it  comes  from  any  other  country.  England  has 
the  same  law,  and  all  those  articles  have  to  be  stamped  with  the  name 
of  the  country  from  which  they  come. 

Mr.  HULL.  Have  any  other  countries  this  practice  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  I  do  not  know  whether  Germany  has  or  not.  I  know 
England  has. 

Mr.  HULL.  Does  it  not  apply  generally  to  the  imports  into  England  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  does.  I  know  it  does.  In  fact,  I 
know  that  where  articles  have  been  made  in  this  country  and  stamped 
"Sheffield"  and  sent  to  England,  they  have  been  confiscated  and  not 
allowed  to  go  through  the  customhouse  at  all. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Do  you  know  that  your  exports  of  cutlery  have  in- 
creased nearly  200  per  cent  in  the  last  three  years  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  That  is  not  on  the  table  knives  and  forks,  such  as 
the  manufacturers  whom  I  represent  make. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Table  cutlery.  In  1910  you  imported  about  $64,000, 
and  last  year  you  exported  $163,000  worth. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Yes;  the  export  trade  to  Porto  Rico,  and  to  those 
countries  with  which  we  deal  directly,  has  been  increased  largely.  I 
know  so,  because  they  go  through  the  customhouse  and  are  valued. 
Of  course,  we  are  allowed  to  go  into  Porto  Rico  without  any  duty, 
and  also  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  But  the  Porto  Rican  trade  is  not  considered  export. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  The  items  are  in  the  customhouse. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  am  not  referring  to  that. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Ordinary  table  knives  and  forks,  such  as  are  made 
here,  and  such  as  you  find  for  sale  to  go  on  the  table,  very  few  of 
those  goods  are  exported  to  other  countries.  Those  articles  included 
in  this  paragraph,  Schedule  154,  section  C,  are  larger  goods,  machine 
knives  and  specialties  of  that  kind.  They  are  in  the  schedule. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  know,  but  they  are  in  another  place  provided  in 
the  export  and  import  table  of  statistics. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  I  can  only  state  for  the  company  I  am  directly  con- 
nected with.  Wherever  we  have  an  opportunity  to  figure  on  import 
business  we  can  not  meet  the  prices  at  all. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Your  output  here  is  over  $3,000,000  annually  of  table 
cutlery,  and  you  import  of  the  table  cutlery  finished  about  $32,000 
worth.  Suppose  the  tariff  is  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  How 
much  more  would  the  imports  be?  Would  they  be  doubled  or 
tripled  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  I  think  they  would  be  more  than  tripled,  for  the 
reason  that  it  lets  in  a  class  of  goods — 

Mr.  KITCHIN  (interposing).  Would  it  be  four  times  as  muchl 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Yes;  fully  that. 
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Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  have  over  98  per  cent  of  the  American  market. 
Do  you  not  think  you  could  stand  that  kind  of  competition,  when 
you  are  selling  $98  worth  out  of  every  $100  worth  of  cutlery  sold  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  American  work- 
man should  be  deprived  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  labor  for  the 
sake  of  helping  the  foreign  manufacturers.  An  actual  reduction  in 
cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  would  not  be  known. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  are  really  here  appearing  for  the  laborers  in 
your  business  and  not  for  the  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  CIIRTISS.  I  do  represent  them.  I  feel  an  interest  in  them 
because  I  feel  that  any  reduction  we  would  make  would  have  to  be 
from  labor. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  do  you  pay  your  wage  earners  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  We  give  that  in  the  sheet.  The  average  skilled 
workman  earns  about  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  schedules  we  have  from  the  census  department 
show  that  the  present  tariff  pays  not  only  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  labor  here  and  abroad,  but  it  pays  the  total  labor,  and  you 
have  about  20  per  cent  to  spare. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  They  pay  in  Solingen  $1.22  and  over  here  $3.15. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  That  tariff  pays  the  total  labor  cost  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  table  cutlery;  it  not  only  pays  the  difference,  but  all  of  it,  and 
you  have  several  per  cent  then  to  spare  to  put  into  your  pockets  if 
you  want  to. 

There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you.  You  said  you  only 
paid  4£  per  cent  dividend;  that  that  is  all  you  have  been  paying  pre- 
viously. That  industry  has  not  been  very  prosperous  under  the 
Dingley  and  Payne  Acts,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  of  the  capital  stock  of  your  company? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  What  was  the  original  issue  of  stock  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  It  has  not  been  increased  since  1879. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  have  issued  no  stock  dividends  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Never. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  have  the  same  capital  stock  you  started  in 
with? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Yes,  sir;  we  started  in,  of  course,  in  1845. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  mean  back  in  1 879. 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Yes,  sir;  in  1872,  really. 

Mr.  KFTCHIN.  Ever  since  1897  you  have  averaged  about  4^  per 
cent  in  dividends.  How  many  stockholders  have  you  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Over  100. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  And  about  three  of  those  stockholders  own  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  stock,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Well,  I  hardly  know.  I  haven't  them  in  mind  now. 
There  are  three  large  stockholders,  but  they  do  not  own  90  per  cent; 
no.  The  three  largest  stockholders  own  about  $100,000  out  of 
the  $400,000. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  really  pay  a  lot  of  those  dividends  hi  salaries, 
do  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  CURTISS.  No,  sir;  we  only  have  two  officers,  the  secretary  and 
myself,  that  are  salaried  officers.  We  are  very  small  stockholders. 
The  large  stockholders  get  absolutely  nothing  out  of  this  except  their 
dividends,  and  they  never  have. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  are  not  allowing  anything  in  the  dividends  you 
pay.  You  are  setting  aside  nothing  for  surplus  or  sinking  fund  or 
anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  No ;  this  includes  whatever  surplus  there  has  been. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  That  is  $400,000  ? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  I  mean  that  is  the  percentage  of  profit 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Then  all  of  that  is  only  4£  per  cent? 

Mr.  CURTISS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  HARRISON  (acting  chairman).  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Arthur 
V.  Davis. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Davis  has  gone  home.  My  matter  relates  to 
the  same  paragraph.  I  am  the  first  on  the  waiting  list,  and  Mr. 
Davis  said  that  I  could  take  his  time,  if  it  was  agreeaole  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  you  represent  the  Alumina  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  represent  the  electric  furnace  industry. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  other  wit- 
nesses to  give  you  Mr.  Davis's  time,  simply  because  he  fails  to  answer 
when  he  is  called. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  there  anybody  here  representing  the  Alumina  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  There  is  nobody  here  representing  the  Alumina 
Co.  The  representative  came  in,  riled  his  brief,  and  withdrew.  Mr. 
Davis  said  that  my  matter  related  to  the  same  general  conditions, 
and  the  same  paragraph;  and  he  thought  probably  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  be  heard. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Do  you  know  the  aluminum  business  in  all  its  aspects; 
do  you  know  its  uses  and  all  of  that,  as  Mr.  Davis  would  3 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  do  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  No,  sir. 

BRIEF   OF  J.   I.    BURRITT,    FRANKLINVILLE,    N.    Y.,   REPRE- 
SENTING TABLE-CUTLERY  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  wish  to  supplement  brief  of  table-cutlery  manufacturers  and  oral  testimony  of  my 
colleague  on  the  committee  representing  the  said  manufacturers  by  submitting  the 
following  facts: 

1.  The  figures  of  exports  of  table  cutlery  for  past  four  years  quoted  by  Mr.  Kitchin 
showing  a  greatly  increased  export  business  during  that  period  are  incorrect,  as  I  have 
ascertained  by  wire  to-day.    No  such  increase  has  occurred,  and  we  will  gladly  submit 
figures  from  our  books  verifying  that  fact  if  you  are  interested  and  will  so  indicate. 

2.  If  the  figures  given  were  correct,  the  largest  figures  given  represent  only  about 
5  per  cent  of  our  entire  production. 

3.  Most  of  the  table  cutlery  exported  is  sold  by  one  firm  whose  main  business  is  the 
manufacture  of  goods  other  than  cutlery,  and  by  means  of  their  sales  organization  in 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  South  America  they  have  been  able  to  introduce  and  sell  a 
variety  of  table  cutlery  which  is  not  and  has  not  been  produced  in  England  and 
Germany  (scale- tang  table  knives  and  forks),  and  consequently  has  not  been  sold  in 
competition  with  those  countries. 
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4.  Regarding  the  imports  of  table  cutlery,  we  wish  to  state  that  although  the  divi- 
sions of  the  cutlery  imported,  as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  year  ending  June 
30,  1912,  ehow  a  large  proportion  coming  in  under  the  class  "without  handles  and 
other  on  which  ordinary  duty  does  not  amount  to  40  per  cent,"  it  is  not  proper  to 
infer  that  said  imports  were  all  on  cutlery  without  handles.  But,  if  such  were  the 
case,  I  submit  that  it  would  represent  a  foreign  product  brought  into  competition 
with  goods  of  American  manufacture  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  named,  because 
handles  which  are  imported  to  be  sold  with  these  blades  are  not  shown  at  all  under 
the  heading  "table  cutlery,"  and  together  with  the  blades  they  represent  a  sub- 
stantially larger  importation  than  is  shown  by  the  table.  Handles  and  blades  have 
recently  been  imported  separately  and  assembled  here  in  increased  quantities  by 
importers  and  manufacturers  of  both  German  and  English  cutlery.  Although  prac- 
tically all  of  the  labor  that  is  performed  upon  these  goods  is  done  before  they  leave 
said  countries,  they  are  imported  to  advantage  in  this  way.  If  there  is  any  more 
detailed  information  your  honorable  committee  may  desire  on  this  subject  we  shall 
be  glad  to  furnish  it.  We  also  desire  to  state  that  our  books  are  open  to  any  person 
or  persons  whom  you  may  appoint  to  inspect  them.  In  the  brief  submitted  by  the 
manufacturers  we  have  made  a  frank  ^and  honest  report  of  conditions  just  as  they 
exist.  We  respectfully  ask  you  to  accept  it  as  such  or  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
verify  it. 

Respectfully,  J.  L.  BURRITT, 

Ontario  Knife  Co. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  11,  1913. 

BRIEF  OF  LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK,  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN.,  January  16, 1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Hou?e  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  reading  over  the  supplementary  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Burritt 
regarding  the  table-cutlery  clause,  paragraph  154,  Schedule  C,  I  find  a  misstatement, 
unintentional  and  due  to  his  personal  unfamiliarity  with  export  business. 

Scale- tang  knives  and  forks,  so  called,  are  made  in  England  and  Germany,  but  the 
reason  why  American  goods  have  some  sale  in  South  America,  and  to  a  very  limited 
extent  in  Canada,  is  because  of  their  individuality  and  superior  quality  and  design, 
which  has  caused  some  Sheffield  makers  to  make  goods  of  similar  characteristics  quite 
recently,  with  the  result  that  the  trade  on  these  goods  is  falling  off  in  export  markets 
that  we  touch. 

I  am  asking  the  committee  representing  the  cutlery  manufacturers  to  submit  cor- 
rected brief  revising  this  supplementary  statement  and  giving  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  such  cutlery  export  business  as  is  done  by  them  so  that  there  may  be  no 
possible  misunderstanding  on  the  subject. 

I  dislike  to  bother  you  so  much,  when  you  have  such  a  multitude  of  things  to  con- 
sider, with  so  very  small  a  matter,  but  am  anxious  that  the  records  should  be  clear. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

CHARLES  F.  SMITH,  President. 
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Files,  file-blanks,  rasps,  and  floats,  of  all  cuts  and  kinds,  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  length  and  under,  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen ;  over  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length  and  not  over  four  and  one-half  inches,  forty-seven  and 
one-half  cents  per  dozen ;  over  four  and  one-half  inches  in  length  and  under 
seven  inches,  sixty-two  and  one-half  cents  per  dozen;  seven  inches  in  length 
and  over,  seventy-seven  and  one-half  cents  per  dozen. 

See  J.  W.  Riglander,  page  1869. 

FILES,  ETC. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WALLACE  L.  POND,  ESQ.,  REPRESENTING  THE 
NICHOLSON  FILE  CO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  do  you  desire  to  discuss  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Paragraph  155.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the 
Nicholson  File  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  L,  being  a  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  of  files  and  rasps  (hereinafter  included  in  the  general 
term  of  files),  respectfully  request  a  continuation  of  the  present  rates 
of  duty  on  their  product,  and  submit  for  your  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing facts  to  reasonably  justify  their  request : 

First.  There  are  in  the  United  States  some  25  to  30  makers  of 
machine-cut  files,  with  plants  located  hi  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin,  employing  about  6,000  hands,  besides 
from  30  to  40  smaller  concerns  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Second.  There  exists  between  the  file  makers  of  this  country 
actual  and  active  competition  of  the  keenest  kind.  These  file  makers 
are,  at  least  in  so  far  as  this  company  is  or  has  been  concerned  or  is 
aware,  entirely  independent  of  each  other  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business,  with  no  trade  agreements  or  relations  of  any  kind  either 
directly  or  indirectly  affecting  their  affairs. 

Third.  The  manufacture  of  files  is  a  complex  process  and  one  which 
can  be  undertaken  successfully  only  by  workmen  long  skilled  in  the 
industry.  Each  file  from  the  tune  when  it  is  cut  from  a  bar  of  spe- 
cially rolled  steel  until  the  time  when  it  is  placed  in  our  finished  stock 
ready  for  shipment  must  pass  through  from  20  to  26  processes  or 
operations  and  must  be  handled  from  75  to  90  times. 

Fourth.  The  making  of  files  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an 
automatic  rjrooess.  While  machinery  is  used  to  perform  the  prin- 
cipal operations,  each  machine  requires  one,  and  in  many  cases  two, 
attendants,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  operation  includes 
only  one  file  at  a  time.  No  less  than  6,000  varieties  of  files  are  regu- 
larlv  made  by  this  company.  Every  one  of  these  files  is  a  fine-edged 
tool,  and  after  passing  the  cut  stage  is  a  very  delicate  tool  and  easily 
rubied  or  damaged  if  not  handled  with  the  utmost  care. 

Fifth.  In  this  industry  only  skilled  workmen,  together  with  a  small 
number  of  helpers  and  laborers,  are  employed.  This  skilled  class  of 
labor,  having  been  trained  for  many  months  before  becoming  profi- 
cient, is  invaluable  to  the  industry  and  commands  extremely  good 
wages ;  wages  far  hi  excess  of  those  paid  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world  for  the  same  class  of  labor,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. Our  workmen  up  to  this  time  have  practically  never  been  idle 
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except  by  their  own  preference.  Hours  of  labor  are  as  regulated  by 
State  legislation. 

Sixth.  The  net  market  price  of  files  has  gradually  and  continously 
declined  for  many  years  past,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facturing cost  has  greatly  increased,  due  to  the  gradual  increase  in 
rates  of  wages  paid,  the  increased  cost  of  material  and  fuel,  and  of  all 
fixed  charges  through  the  reduction  in  operating  time  enforced  by 
State  legislation. 

Seventh.  In  the  manufacture  of  files  the  percentage  of  labor  cost 
is  very  high;  many  times  as  high  as  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost. 

Exhibits.  We  present  herewith,  marked  "Exhibit  A,"  a  2-inch 
round  file.  In  producing  these  files  1  pound  of  steel  costing  25  cents 
will  make  83  dozen  files  having  a  net  value  of  $68.06.  The  labor 
expended  by  us  on  this  pound  of  steel  enhances  its  value  272  times  its 
cost. 

We  also  present  herewith,  marked  "Exhibit  B,"  a  5|-inch  needle 
file.  One  pound  of  this  steel  costing  19  cents  will  make  8  dozen 
files  having  a  net  value  of  $6.72  cents,  the  labor  enhancing  the  value 
of  the  steel  35$  times. 

We  also  present,  marked  "Exhibit  C,"  a  14-inch  flat  bastard  file. 
One  dozen  of  these  files  requires  2 1  pounds  of  steel  at  a  cost  of  3£  cents 
per  pound,  or  73 \  cents  for  the  dozen  files.  These  files  are  sold  at 
about  $2.92  per  dozen  net,  the  labor  enhancing  the  value  of  the  steel 
3-j^  times. 

A  consideration  of  the  above,  and  a  casual  examination  of  the 
samples  shown,  will,  we  believe,  demonstrate  the  reason  for  the 
great  comparative  cost  of  labor  in  the  cost  of  any  finished  file. 

It  will  be  seen  that  labor,  mostly  highly  skilled,  constitutes  the 
major  part  of  the  cost  of  making  files.  This  will  be  more  readily 
apparent  from  a  casual  examination  of  samples  herewith  submitted, 
marked  "Exhibit  D,"  showing  several  different  files  in  many  different 
stages  of  manufacture.  In  these  samples  only  the  principal  stages 
are  shown,  and  those  where  the  difference  from  one  stage  to  another 
is  the  more  easily  seen. 

For  over  35  years  the  duty  on  files  has  been  specific  as  opposed  to 
ad  valorem.  We  would  greatly  regret  any  change  from  this  specific 
type  of  duty  because  the  fair  determination  of  an  advalorem  duty  in 
the  case  of  files  would  be  a  very  difficult  process;  second,  the  actual 
duty  would  become  uncertain  and  subject  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  the  vagaries  and  fluctuations  of  the  foreign  market — always 
at  the  mercy  of  that  foreign  country  which  is  at  the  particular  time 
the  most  depressed. 

Existing  duty. — The  present  tariff  on  files  as  established  by  the  act 
of  1909,  provided  specific  duties  as  follows: 

Per  dozen. 

Class  1,  2$  inches  and  under $0.  25 

Class  2,  over  2£  inches  and  under  4£  inches 47$ 

Class  3,  over  4$  inches  and  under  7  inches 62| 

Class  4,  7  inches  and  over 77| 

These  specific  duties  are  approximately  15  per  cent  below  the  rates 
of  the  act  of  1897,  and  are  lower  than  ever  before. 
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Any  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff,  which  experience  shows  is  by 
no  means  prohibitive,  will  seriously  affect  this  industry,  except  by  a 
most  radical  cheapening  of  labor. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  figured  out  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  ? 

Mr.  POND.  I  have;  yes,  sir.  For  the  last  year,  1912,  ending  June 
30,  on  class  1  the  ad  valorem  is  68.83  per  cent;  class  2,  77.83  per  cent; 
class  3,  66.75  per  cent;  class  4,  39.4  per  cent.  The  total  average  of  all 
classes  is  60.4  per  cent. 

Mr.  HULL.  What  classes  did  you  say  constitute  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  He  said  the  second  and  third. 

Mr.  POND.  The  largest  importations  are  hi  the  second  class. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  largest  importa- 
tions are  in  the  second  and  third  class  ? 

Mr.  POND.  The  largest  number. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  did  you  specify  the  classes  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Class  2  over  1\  inches  and  under  4£  inches. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  not  the  greatest  competition  on  files  that  come 
into  this  country  on  these  little  jewelers'  nles  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Most  of  those  that  are  imported  are  jewelers'  files. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Practically  all  the  importa- 
tions coming  into  the  country  to-day  are  jewelers'  files  ? 

Mr.  POND.  There  are  some  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  size  are  those? 

Mr.  POND.  Those  will  ah1  be  found  in  class  4,  in  which  last  year 
there  wore  imported  10,778  dozens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  was  the  value  of  those? 

Mr.  POND.  The  invoice  value  is  $21,002. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  out  of  the  $66,000  imported,  $21,000  were 
of  classes  3  and  4  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Out  of  classes  3  and  4  there  were  $32,000  out  of  the 
$68,000  that  were  imported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  balance  were  the  jewelers'  files  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  What  class  are  they  ? 

Mr.  POND.  They  are  distributed  among  the  classes  according  to 
the  length.  They  may  be  in  all  classes.  The  duty  is  by  length. 
Jewelers'  files  are  made  up  to  12  inches  in  length.  So  they  will  be 
included  in  all  classes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  no  importations  of  the  heavy  grades  of 
files,  as  you  exhibit  here,  are  there,  practically  ? 

Mr.  POND.  There  are  some. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  practically  there  are  none? 

Mr.  POND.  Practically  none. 

We  therefore,  for  the  reasons  hereinbefore  set  forth,  respectfully 
petition  that  the  existing  rates  of  duty  on  files,  as  provided  by  the  act 
of  1909,  be  maintained  unchanged;  but  in  the  event  that  your 
honorable  body  find  that  a  further  reduction  in  the  duty  of  these  goods 
is  imperative,  we  then  petition: 

First.  That  the  duty  on  files  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  specific  and 
not  ad  valorem  rates; 

Second.  That  the  same  classification  of  sizes  be  maintained  as  in 
the  present  tariff;  and, 
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Third.  That  rates  no  lower  than  as  follows  be  adopted: 

Per  dozen. 

Files,  2^  inches  and  under 22^' cents. 

Files,  over  2$  inches  and  under  4^  inches 42}  cents. 

Files,  over  4£  inches  and  under  7  inches 55    cents. 

Files,  7  inches  and  over 70    cents. 

which  would  result  in  an  average  reduction  of  10£  per  cent  below  the 
existing  rates,  and  approximately  25  per  cent  below  the  rates  in  force 
under  the  tariff  law  of  1897. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  want  now  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  You 
represent  the  Nicholson  File  Co.  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  control  practically  all  of  the  files  produced 
in  this  country,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  POND.  We  do  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  amount  of  production  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  your  figures  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Our  figures  are  only  estimates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  will  give  you  the  Treasury  figures.  The  Treas- 
ury estimates  for  the  year  1910  (I  have  not  them  for  1912),  the 
census  year,  show  the  productive  value  in  this  country  was  $5,696,000. 
Of  that  productive  value,  how  much  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  POND.  That  is  for  the  year  1910? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.     That  is  the  census  report. 

Mr.  POND.  I  am  trying  to  find  some  figures  that  I  have  here.  I 
have  not  the  figures  here  that  show  our  production  for  the  year,  but 
as  we  estimate  it  at  the  present  time- — 

The  CHAIRMAN  (interposing).  What  is  your  production  for  this 
year? 

Mr.  POND.  I  have  not  those  figures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  years  have  you  ? 

Mr.  POND.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  answer  you  in  percentage. 
As  I  figure  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  made  last  year,  1912  and  1911,  as 
far  as  we  can  estimate,  from  50  to  54  per  cent  of  the  total  production 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  must  know,  then,  your  figures,  in  order  to  get 
those  percentages. 

Mr.  TOND.  We  estimate  more  upon  the  number  of  hands  we  em- 
ploy, as  compared  with  the  number  of  hands  others  employ. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  not  know  how  much  your  gross  sales  are  in  a 
given  year  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Our  gross  sales  for  the  year  1911  are  something  in 
excess  of  4,000,000  dozens. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Practically  $4,000,000;  close  to  a  dollar  a  dozen  in  that 
year. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  your  production  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  that,  as  compared  with  $5,600,000,  which  the 
census  gives  as  the  total  production,  you  had  about  four-fifths  of  it, 
75  to  80  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  POND.  If  those  figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  the  census  figures  are  correct  I 
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Mr.  POND.  If  the  census  figures  are  correct.  As  we  would  esti- 
mate it,  we  would  make  our  production  ip  proportion  much  smaller 
than  that,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Who  are  the  other  producers  or  where  are  they  ? 

Mr.  POND.  The  other  producers  are  scattered  around  a  number 
of  the  different  States — Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  You  make  every 
grade  of  file  that  is  used  in  the  United  States,  and  try  to  make  a  file 
that  competes  with  the  Swiss  file,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  other  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  business 
only  make  special  grades  of  files,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  POND.  There  are  at  least  three  other  large  makers  who  make 
the  full  line. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Including  the  Swiss.  They  are  Henry  Diston  &  Son; 
the  McCaffery  File  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  and  Heller  Bros.  Co.  of  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Outside  of  yourself  and  these  three  concerns  you 
have  named,  the  others  are  small  concerns  that  only  make  special 
grades  of  files ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Air.  POND.  They  make  the  general  line  of  files,  and  we  make  the 
Swiss ;  although  I  think  all  of  the  other  25  makers  make  more  or  less 
of  the  Swiss. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Outside  of  these  four  concerns,  the  files  that  are 
made  in  this  country  by  other  manufacturers  are  the  larger  and 
heavier  grade  of  files  ? 

Mr.  POND.  As  a  general  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  in  those  larger,  heavier  grades  of  files  there 
is  no  importation  under  the  present  rate  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Not  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Therefore  it  comes  down  to  this,  that  the  real 
importations,  this  $66,000  worth  of  importations,  comes  down  to  the 
small  grade  files  made  by  the  four  concerns  ? 

Mr.  POND.  They  are  the  small  files,  except  there  are  certain  par- 
ticular types  of  large  files  that  are  being  imported  every  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  it  is  infinitesimal  in  amount  ? 

Mr.  POND.  As  compared  with  the  total;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  trade  understanding  or  agreement 
between  those  other  four  firms  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  PONIK  Absolutely  none,  in  any  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  Were  you 
present  when  Mr.  Nicholson  testified  before  this  committee  four  years 
ago? 

Mr.  POND.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  page  2181  of  the  Payne  tariff  hearing,  the  fol- 
lowing occurs:  The  chairman,  Mr.  Payne,  asked  him  this  question: 

Will  you  not  tell  us  whether  your  list  of  prices  is  graded  according  to  the  grade  of 
file,  in  the  first  place,  and  whether  you  take  that  into  consideration  in  making  that 
list — that  is,  whether  the  file  is  of  a  tigher  or  a  lower  grade? 
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And  Mr.  Nicholson  made  the  following  answer: 

No,  sir;  the  list  is  always  uniform  throughout  the  classes.  Every  file  maker,  and 
there  are  something  like  25  in  th*e  country  to-day,  is  selling  from  one  uniform  price 
list. 

That  was  what  Mr.  Nicholson  stated  before  this  committee  four 
years  ago.  Has  that  condition  changed  ? 

Mr.  POND.  That  has  not  changed.     That  exists  to-day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  there  is  a  uniform  rate  adopted  by  these 
companies  ? 

Mr.  POND.  There  is  a  uniform  price  list. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  there  is  an  agreement  about  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Not  about  prices.  There  is  an  agreement  about  price 
lists,  but  every  manufacturer  regulates  his  prices  in  accordance  with 
discounts  off  that  list. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  agree  on  a  uniform  price  before  you  start  out. 
That  is,  the  man  in  this  business. 

Mr.  POND.  Only  for  the  basis  of  figuration  on  the  list.  The  dis- 
counts are  never  discussed  and  they  never  have  been  discussed.  I 
would  like  to  put  into  the  record  a  copy  of  the  price  list  which  is  in 
use  by  all  file  manufacturers  of  this  country  and  which  was  adopted 
November  1,  1899. 

Back  of  that,  lists  which  were  common  in  use  among  all  the  file 
makers  go  back,  if  I  am  correct,  to  about  the  year  1870,  or  about 
that  time.  Prior  to  that  time  files  were  sold  in  this  country  by  both 
domestic  makers  and  foreign  makers  on  the  old  English  list  con- 
verted into  United  States  currency,  so  that  there  has  always  been, 
ever  since  the  file  industry  started,  a  common  practice  among  the 
file  makers  in  this  country  to  sell  their  files  from  the  same  general  list. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  Does  that  mean  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  POND.  By  no  means.  It  simply  means  the  same  base  list. 
Discounts  have  always  varied  among  the  different  makers,  and  they 
still  vary. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  How  large  do  your  discounts  run  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Our  discounts  run  from  a  base  of  70  per  cent,  for  our 
highest  grade  file,  to  a  base  of  80  per  cent,  for  our  lower  grade  files. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Dogs  that  mean  80  per  cent  off  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Eighty  per  cent  off  the  list. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  Are  those  uniform  among  all  sellers  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Among  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  DALZELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  POND.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  and  I  could  not  say  what  dis- 
counts other  manufacturers  give. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Is  there  not  something  that  is  known  as  a  Swiss  pat- 
tern file  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  just  now. 

Mr.  POND.  There  is  a  Swiss  pattern  file. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Are  the  imports  largely  of  that  Swiss  pattern  file  ? 

Mr.  POND.  They  are. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Almost  exclusively  ? 

Mr.  POND.  A  very  large  percentage  of  them  are  those  files. 
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Mr.  PAYNE.  On  the  other  grades  of  files  then  the  duties  are  prac- 
tically prohibitory,  but  not  entirely  so  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Not  entirely  so. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  There  are  no  files  imported  except  the  Swiss  files? 

Mr.  POND.  There  are  other  reasons  than  duty  why  the  other  files 
are  not  imported  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Is  this  average  of  $65,000  worth  of  files  the  importa- 
tions, simply,  of  these  Swiss  pattern  files  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Very  largely. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Exclusively ;  is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Largely. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  think  that  was  Mr.  Nicholson's  evidence  four  years 
ago  as  to  all  the  others,  that  the  duties  were  prohibitory. 

Mr.  POND.  I  would  not  say  prohibitory,  because  there  are  other 
reasons  why  the  files  are  not  brought  in  besides  the  duty. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Why? 

Mr.  POND.  The  reasons  are  because  the  American  maker  of  files 
has  for  a  long  number  of  years  studied  the  requirements  of  filing  by 
the  American  mechanic,  and  has  made  files  which  are  very  much 
more  acceptable  to  the  American  mechanic  than  the  patterns  and 
styles  made  by  the  foreign  maker.  That  is  absolutely  true.  So  the 
foreign  makers  in  recent  years  have  been  adopting  our  styles  more 
and  more. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee  this  price  list  here,  which 
is  the  price  list  used  by  the  makers  of  the  Swiss  pattern  files,  so-called. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  What  is  the  use  of  that  list  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Of  this  list  ? 

Mr.  LONG  WORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  POND.  It  simply  provides  a  uniform  basis  for  the  sale  of  files. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  I  know,  but  you  start  right  off  with  a  70  per  cent 
cut. 

Mr.  POND.  That  is  on  this  blue  list;  yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Why  have  you  this  at  all,  when  you  start  right 
off  selling  for  only  one-third  of  the  list  price  ? 

Mr.  POND.  There  is  no  particular  reason  for  having  so  high  a  list, 
but  when  you  consider  there  are  thousands  of  items  on  this  hst,  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  make  a  net  price  on  every  one  we  never  could 
remember  what  those  prices  are.  If  you  as  a  buyer  and  I  as  a  seller 
should  ask  me  the  price  of  files,  I  could  answer  you  to-day  that  the 
price  of  files  is  70  per  cent  and  give  you  the  list.  You  could  figure 
any  file  of  5,000.  Or  I  might  say  10  per  cent  and  give  you  the  list. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Your  discounts  are  not  uniform,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Not  absolutely  uniform,  but  for  the  same  class  of  trade 
they  are  more  or  less  uniform.  We  attempt  to  keep  them  uniform 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Do  you  not  sell  at  different  discounts  to  different 
individuals  ? 

Mr.  POND.  In  accordance  with  the  style  and  class  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  volume  of  their  purchases. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Do  you  aiscriminate  between  individuals,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  class  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Onlv  as  to  their  class  and  size. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  You  mean  the  small  buyer  does  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  discount? 

Mr.  POND.  He  does  not,  not  to  the  extent  the  large  buyer  does. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  But  everybody  gets  the  benefit  of  at  least  the  70 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Everyone  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Everyone.  We  do  not  attempt  to  sell  files  higher  than 
70  per  cent.  That  is  commonly  known  in  every  retail  hardware  store 
in  the  country.  No  retail  store  sells  files  at  the  list  price.  They  sell 
at  a  discount  off  the  list. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Suppose  I  should  go  into  a  hardware  store  to  buy 
a  file,  and  I  would  be  shown  that  list.  What  percentage  off  would  I 
get? 

Mr.  POND.  You  would  not  be  shown  the  list.  But  you  would  be 
given  the  net  price  of  the  file  which  has  been  figured  on  the  basis  of 
this  list.  I  would  say  on  a  Nicholson  file  you  would  get  a  price  of 
approximately  70  per  cent  off  the  list,  if  you  were  buying  one  file. 
Il  you  were  a  machine  shop,  employing  a  number  of  hands,  and 
buying  more  files,  by  the  package  or  by  the  gross,  you  would  get  a 
correspondingly  lower  price,  either  in  the  form  of  a  discount  off  the 
list  or  in  a  lower  net  price. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  How  is  your  export  trade  now  in  comparison  with 
1909  ?  Has  it  increased  or  diminished  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Our  export  trade  has  increased. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  To  what  countries  do  you  export  ? 

Mr.  POND.  We  export  to  practically  all  the  world. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  proportion  of  your  output  is  exported  ? 

Mr.  POND.  From  12  to  15  or  18  per  cent  in  trie  last  six  years. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  figures  how  much  is  that  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Based  on  our  production  of  4,000,000  dozens,  the  fig- 
ures with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  there  will  be  from  600,000, 
around  about  600,000  dozen,  up  to  750,000  or  800,000. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  La  value  what  would  that  amount  to  1 

Mr.  POND.  Practically  the  same  ratio  of  value,  as  far  as  I  know,  of 
$1  per  dozen.  We  use  that  as  a  basis  of  figuration  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  arrive  at. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  state  your  export  trade  has  increased  in  the 
last  four  years  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  four  years  ago  Mr.  Nicholson  stated  that  20 
per  cent  of  his  output  was  exported. 

Mr.  POND.  I  think  that  was  an  estimate  on  his  part  rather  than  an 
absolute  fact,  and  I  think  that  the  estimate  was  a  little  high. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  export  into  Germany,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  POND.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  They  have  a  high  tariff,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  POND.  Their  tariff  is  based  on  the  weight  of  files,  and  I  could 
not  say  what  percentage  that  tariff  would  be. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  German  tariff 
is  a  pretty  high  tariff  ? 

Mr.  POND.  A  reasonably  high  tariff. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  You  export  into  Germany,  pay  that  tariff,  and  sell 
there  in  competition  with  German  file  makers,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  POND.  The  files  we  export  into  Germany  are  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  English  files  and  rarely  in  competition  with  German  files. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  send  files  into  France,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Very  few. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  France  has  a  protective  tariff  upon  files,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  you  pay  the  protective  tariff  and  sell  there  in 
the  French  market  in  competition  with  other  makers  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  you  ever  sell  foreign  people  any  price  less 
than  you  sell  American? 

Mr.  POND.  We  do  in  certain  markets. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  which  markets  are  those? 

Mr.  POND.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  At  what  reduction  do  you  sell  to  them  ? 

Mr.  POND.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  invoice  which  was 
shown  here  at  the  hearings  four  years  ago  by  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Miles, 
which  was  said  to  be  a  copy  of  an  original  invoice  by  an  American 
file  maker,  in  which  the  prices  at  which  he  sold  files  abroad  were 
just  the  amount,  less  than  the  price  he  sold  the  same  things  to  the 
American  people  by  the  amount  of  tariff  ? 

Mr.  POND.  I  remember  that  invoice  from  the  records,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  locate  the  invoice. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Is  that  your  custom  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Our  custom  is  not  figured  in  that  way  at  all. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  are  here  asking  that  the  tariff  be  not  reduced 
upon  files  from  a  68  per  cent  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

Mr.  POND.  We  are  making  two  suggestions.  The  first  is  that  the 
tariff  be  maintained  as  at  present,  or,  if  that  does  not  seem  wise 
to  your  committee,  we  then  ask  for  a  reduction  of  approximately 
10.5  per  cent. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  file  business  is  a  very  successful  business  in 
the  United  States,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  POND.  It  is  among  some  makers. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Your  firm,  for  instance,  Nicholson  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  POND.  We  have  been  reasonably  successful. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  How  long  ago  did  you  start? 

Mr.  POND.  Forty-nine  years  ago. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  With  what  capital  did  you  start  then  ? 

Mr.  POND.  I  think  $400,000. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  Providence,  R.  I.  ? 

Mr.  POND.  In  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  capital  now  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Our  capital  now  is  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Is  that  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  or  the 
amount  of  paid-in  cash? 

Mr.  POND.  That  is  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in  hi  cash. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  That  is  at  $100  par,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  What  do  you  suppose  the  capital  stock  is  worth  ? 
Is  it  worth  par? 

Mr.  POND.  It  is  worth  more  than  double  par. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Then  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  real  market  value 
of  the  plant  now  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Our  net  invested  capital  is  more  than  double  our  cash 
capital. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  round  figures  ? 

Mr.  POND.  From  ten  million  to  ten  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  How  much  of  that  did  you  get  out  of  your  earnings 
during  those  years? 

Mr.  POND.  Much  of  that,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  paid-in  capital, 
is  made  from  earnings  extending  over  the  whole  period. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  During  those  years  what  dividends  have  you  paid 
on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Our  dividends  have  been  from  nothing  to  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  what  years  was  16  per  cent  paid  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Last  year,  1911,  and  1910. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  before  that,  what  dividends  were  paid  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Before  that  the  dividends  ran  10  and  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  For  how  many  years  back  ? 

Mr.  POND.  I  should  say  for  10  years  or  more  back. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Is  this  quite  a  close  corporation  or  is  there  much 
stock  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  POND.  There  is  no  stock  on  the  market  to  any  extent.  It  is 
held  in  a  reasonably  small  number  of  hands. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Who  are  those  persons  who  hold  stock  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Mostly  our  local  people  in  Providence,  and  people  in 
the  employ  of  our  company,  located  where  the  factories  are  located. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  When  was  a  stock  dividend  last  declared  by  the 
Nicholson  Co.  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Not  since  1904. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  was  the  size  of  the  dividend  then  ? 

Mr.  POND.  That  was  a  cash  dividend  of  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Upon  what  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  POND.  That  was  when  the  capitalization  was  $2,500,000,  if  I 
remember  correctly. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  been  paying  6  or  8  per 
cent? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  They  increased  their  stock  50  per  cent,  and  since 
then  they  have  been  paying  a  16  per  cent  dividend  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Some  years  16  per  cent;  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  It  is  a  very  profitable  industry. 

Mr.  POND.  It  is  profitable. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  With  an  export  trade  of  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
output. 

Mr.  POND.  I  think  I  ought  to  add  in  connection  with  that,  that 
the  industry  with  which  I  am  connected  is  in  our  judgment  more 
profitable  than  any  other  file  industry  in  this  country,  because  of  our 
ability  to  save  greatly  in  the  distribution  cost  of  our  product  and  in 
our  ability  to  put  into  force  economies  in  manufacture  because  of  our 
size. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  How  does  it  come  about  that  there  is  no  trade 
agreement,  as  you  have  said  in  your  testimony,  between  the  25  file 
companies,  when  they  have  this  uniform  price  list  ?  Is  that  a  mere 
coincidence  ? 

Mr.  POND.  I  think  that  is  not  peculiar  to  our  industry.  I  think 
there  are  many  industries  which  have,  for  their  convenience,  uniform 
price  lists. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Of  course  combinations  and  monopolies  are  not 
peculiar  to  your  industry ;, but  you  said  there  was  no  trade  agreement 
in  the  file-making  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  POND.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  }^ou  subsequently  admit  that  they  have  a 
uniform  price  list  for  all  of  their  products  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  How  does  that  harjpen  ? 

Mr.  POND.  That  is  for  convenience.  That  is  done  by  numbers-  of 
other  lines  of  industries.  Ours  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  would  happen  if  any  one  of  those  25  con- 
cerns should  break  that  price  list  ? 

M  r.  POND.  They  do  break  it  every  day. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  happens  to  them  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  It  has  no  effect  at  all  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Then,  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  paper? 

Mr.  POND.  We  have  records  in  our  office  which  we  have  never  tried 
to  prove,  but  which  we  believe  are  correct,  to  show  that  some  makers 
in  this  country  have  persistently  and  continuously  broken  this  list  for 
two  or  three  years  past,  and  we  have  never  brought  the  matter  to 
their  attention. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Why  do  you  have  a  price  list  ? 

Mr.  POND.  It  is  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  convenience  does  it  serve  if  nobody  ob- 
serves it  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Simply  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  say  that  our 
price  is  70  per  cent,  if  you  will,  and  that  covers  the  whole  range  of  the 
6,000  varieties  of  files  that  we  make.  If  we  did  not  have  a  price  list 
\\e  would  have  to  tell  every  customer  what  the  net  price  is  on  each 
one  of  those  files. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  price  list  is  a  mere  waste 
of  paper,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  POND.  We  do  not  consider  it  so.  We  consider  it  to  be  of  great 
convenience. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  convenience  is  it  if  none  of  the  members  of 
the  association  observe  it? 

Mr.  POND.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  association  do  observe  it. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Oh;  they  do,  then? 

Mr.  POND.  They  do. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  There  is  practically  a  uniformity  of  price  among 
the  association,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  POND.  A  uniformity  of  price  lists.  There  is  no  uniformity  of 
prices. 
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Mr.  HARBISON.  Occasionally  some  of  the  other  traders  may  break 
it? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARBISON.  So  there  is  a  general  understanding  and  agreement 
among  American  file  makers  as  to  their  price  list  ? 

Mr.  POND.  As  to  their  price  lists,  but  not  as  to  their  prices. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence;  it  is  an  agreement? 

Mr.  POND.  It  is  an  agreement  as  to  the  price  list. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  started  your  testimony  by  saying  that  there 
was  no  trade  agreement. 

Mr.  POND.  I  did,  and  I  still  stick  to  that  statement  that  there  is  no 
trade  agreement  of  any  kind  or  in  any  way  either  directly  or  indirectly 
among  the  companies.  The  price  list,  we  claim,  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  our  business.  It  is  a  matter  of  convenience.  One  maker 
can  sell  his  files  at  50  per  cent  off  the  list;  another  can  sell  them  at 
75  per  cent  off  the  list,  and  can  cut  the  other  fellow's  price  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Right  on  that  question.  Your  contention  is  that 
the  prices  are  different  from  those  in  the  price  list  ? 

Mr.  POND.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Your  statement  now  is  that  while  the  price  lists  are 
the  same,  because  that  is  a  printed  list  prepared  by  the  manufac- 
turers and  agreed  to,  that  the  prices  are  different  ? 

Mr.  POND.  That  is  absolutely  so. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  testified  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  last  year? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  were  asked  by  Senator  Simmons: 

As  a  rule  is  there  any  standard  price  which  is  maintained  all  over  this  country?  I 
am  assuming  that  there  may  be  competition  among  you  for  customers. 

Did  you  not  reply? — 

Mr.  POND.  You  mean  our  price,  or  the  retailers'  price? 
Senator  SIMMONS.  I  mean  your  price,  of  course. 

Mr.  POND.  Our  price  on  files  is  for  the  same  class  of  trade  and  more  or  less  practically 
the  same  throughout  the  country;  not  absolutely. 

Did  you  not  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  POND.  That  was  our  price. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  that  in  addition  to  your  price  list  being  the  same, 
what  you  mean  is  that  all  of  the  manufacturers  have  about  the  same 
discount  ? 

Mr.  POND.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  that  your  price  for  the  same  class  of  trade  is  prac- 
tically the  same  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  POND.  I  think  if  you  will  read  the  record  carefully  you  will 
see  that  I  was  talking  about  the  Nicholson  File  Co.,  and  not  about 
ourselves  and  other  makers. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  POND.  I  so  understood  the  questioning. 

Mr.  PALMER.  He  says  "Is  there  any  standard  price  which  is 
maintained  all  over  this  country  ?  I  am  assuming  that  there  may  be 
competition  among  you  for  customers."  He  is  talking  about  the 
standard  prices  of  all  manufacturers  of  files. 
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Mr.  POND.  Does  not  my  answer  specify  clearly  that  I  was  referring 
to  our  company  when  I  say  "You  mean  our  prices  or  the  retailers^ 
prices  ?"  And  in  my  next  answer  I  intended  him  to  fully  understand 
that  I  was  talking  simply  about  our  prices  as  one  concern. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  see. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  no  competition  practically  in  any  files 
except  the  Swiss  files.  Is  there  any  particular  number  of  grades 
included  in  the  Swiss  files. 

Mr.  POND.  All  makers  who  make  Swiss  files  sell  them  from  what  is 
called  the  Swiss  pattern  list,  which  is  a  list  that  is  used  uniformly 
by  makers  of  those  goods  in  this  country  and  by  the  European  makers 
who  export  those  goods  to  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  do  you  describe  them?  If  you  were  going 
to  describe  a  Swiss  file,  how  would  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  POND.  We  call  it  a  Swiss  pattern  file.  It  is  shown  in  our  cata- 
logue, which  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  with  the  committee,  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  branch  of  the  business,  under  what  we  call  XF, 
or  extra  fine  files.  They  are  catalogued  separately  and  listed  sepa- 
rately, and  sell  at  different  discounts  from  the  regular  goods — 

The  CHAIRMAN  (interposing).  Do  you  designate  them  as  "Swiss 
pattern  files  ? " 

Mr.  POXD.  Swiss  pattern  files;  that  is  what  the  price  list  is  headed. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  The  uniform  rate  in  the  Democratic  bill  is  25 
per  cent  duty  on  all  files. 

Mr.  POND.  That  was  the  rate  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Is  that  a  reduction  ? 

Mr.  POND.  That  is  a  very  great  reduction. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Is  it  in  every  grade  ? 

Mr.  POND.  It  is  in  every  grade. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Does  this  term  "Swiss  pattern  files"  accurately  de- 
scribe the  pattern  of  the  files  so  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  the  duty  if  a  different  duty  was  put  on  them  at  the  custom- 
house? Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  identifying  Swiss  pattern 
files  at  the  customhouse  ? 

Mr.  POND.  There  should  not  be  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  make  that  statement.  Four 
years  ago  I  could  not  get  that  testimony  from  Mr.  Nicholson.  I  was 
seeking  then  to  put  a  different  duty  on  Swiss  pattern  files  from  the 
other  goods  as  they  seemed  to  need  more  protection,  but  I  could  not 
get  that  admission  from  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  POND.  I  should  say  also  in  connection  with  that  that  there  are 
files  imported  from  England  at  this  time,  and  always  have  been  im- 
ported, which  are  not  classed  as  Swiss  pattern  files,  but  which  we  con- 
sider as  such. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  what  was  stated  then.  The  House  bill  re- 
ported a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  files,  as  I  recall  it,  and  that  was  passed 
the  House  in  that  state.  Was  not  that  duty  sufficient  to  make  up 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  files  between  this  country  and  any  country 
competing  ? 

Mr.  POND.  We  would  not  consider  it  so. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  know  you  would  not  consider  it  so.  I  am  asking  you 
for  the  facts.  You  are  testifying  as  a  witness  under  oath,  and  I  ask 
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you  as  a  fact  if  that  would  not  make  up  the  difference  in  the  labor 
cost  of  the  files  between  this  country  and  the  countries  abroad  making 
files? 

Mr.  POND.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  On  what  particular  class  of  files  would  that  not  make 
up  the  difference? 

Mr.  POND.  Very  largely  on  the  fine  files;  in  the  so-called  Swiss 
pattern  files. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Are  those  made  by  hand  or  by  machinery? 

Mr.  POND.  They  are  made  by  machinery  in  this  country,  and  very 
largely  by  machinery  in  other  countries,  also  by  hand. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  It  does  not  cost  more  to  make  them  by  machines 
than  by  hand,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  POND.  We  figure  that  it  does,  in  our  factories. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Costs  more  by  machines  ? 

Mr.  POND.  By  machines. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  They  cost  more  by  machines  than  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  POND.  They  cost  us  more. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  labor,  using 
these  machines,  and  making  them  by  hand;  about  the  difference? 

Mr.  POND.  I  could  not  say;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Then  your  opinion  is  not  worth  very  much  on  the 
subject  of  whether  they  make  up  the  difference  or  not? 

Mr.  POND.  My  opinion  is  based  on  the  prices  which  I  know  are 
made  on  those  files  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  to  this  country. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  On,  the  prices  that  are  made  on  the  files  exported  to 
this  country? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  class  of  files 
made  in  this  country  on  which  the  40  per  cent  duty  is  not  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  difference  in  cost  between  this  country  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  POND.  I  do. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  What  particular  class  of  files  are  you  willing  to  testify 
that  that  is  so  in  regard  to  ? 

Mr.  POND.  I  never  have  seen  but  one  invoice  on  files  exported  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  You  have  never  seen  but  one? 

Mr.  POND.  Never  but  one,  and  I  could  not  say  what  identical  file 
that  was;  but  I  do  know  the  price  at  which  it  was  billed. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  You  base  your  opinion  solely  upon  that  transaction? 

Mr.  POND.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  You  say  you  never  have  seen  but  one  invoice  billed. 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  And  you  base  your  opinion  of  the  difference  in  the 
cost  here  and  abroad"  on  that  one  bill  ? 

Mr.  POND.  No;  I  do  not.  I  base  it  upon  general  experience.  We 
find  that  in  spite  of  the  duty  that  now  stands  that  particular  class 
of  files  are  very  largely  imported. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Is  that  the  Swiss  class? 

Mr.  POND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  Is  there  any  other 
kind  of  file  made,  except  the  Swiss  class  of  files,  on  which  the  40  per 
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cent  duty  is  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween this  country  and  Europe? 

Mr.  POXD.  I  do  not  know. 

Mi .  PAYNE.  You  do  not  know  of  any  such  class  I 

Mr.  POND.  No,  sir. 

The  witness  also  furnished  the  following  brief: 

The  COMMITTEE  ox  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Re presentatirts.  Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  undersigned,  the  Nicholson  File  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  being  a  manufacturer 
in  the  United  Statesof  files  and  rasps  (hereinafter  included  in  the  general  term  of  files), 
respectfully  request  a  continuation  of  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  their  product,  and 
submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts  to  reasonably  justify  their  request: 

There  are  in  the  United  States  some  25  to  30  makers  of  machine-cut  files,  with  plants 
located  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin,  employing  about  6,000  hands;  besides 
from  30  to  40  smaller  concerns  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

There  exists  between  the  file  makers  of  this  country  actual  and  active  competition 
of  the  keenest  kind.  These  file  makers  are,  at  least  in  so  far  as  this  company  is,  or  has 
been  concerned,  or  is  aware,  entirely  independent  of  each  other  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business,  with  no  trade  agreements  or  relations  of  any  character  either  directly  or 
indirectly  affecting  their  affairs. 

The  manufacture  of  files  is  a  complex  process  and  one  which  can  be  undertaken  suc- 
ully  only  by  workmen  long  skilled  in  the  industry.     Each  file  from  the  tune  when 
it  is  cut  from  a  bar  of  specially  rolled  steel  until  the  time  when  it  is  placed  in  our  fin- 
ished stock  ready  for  shipment  must  pass  through  from  20  to  26  processes  or  operations, 
and  must  be  handled  from  75  to  90  times. 

The  making  of  files  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an  automatic  process.  While 
machinery  is  used  to  perform  the  principal  operations,  each  machine  requires  one 
and  in  many  cases  two  attendants,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  operation 
includes  only  one  file  at  a  time.  No  less  than  6,000  varieties  of  files  are  regularly 
made  by  this  company.  Every  one  of  these  files  is  a  fine-edged  tool  and  after  pass- 
ing the  cut  stage  is  a  very  delicate  tool  and  easily  ruined  or  damaged  if  not  handled 
with  the  utmost  care. 

In  this  industry  only  skilled  workmen,  together  with  a  small  number  of  helpers 
and  laborers,  are  employed.  This  skilled  class  of  labor,  having  been  trained  for 
many  months  before  becoming  proficient,  is  invaluable  to  the  industry  and  com- 
mands extremely  good  wages — wages  far  in  excess  of  those  paid  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world  for  the  same  class  of  labor,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  Our 
workmen  up  to  this  time  have  practically  never  been  idle  except  by  their  own  pref- 
erence. Hours  of  labor  are  as  regulated  by  State  legislation. 

The  net  market  price  of  files  has  gradually  and  continuously  declined  for  many 
years  past,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  cost  has  greatly  increased, 
due  to  the  gradual  increase  in  rates  of  wages  paid,  the  increased  cost  of  material  and 
fuel,  and  of  all  fixed  charges  through  the  reduction  in  operating  time  enforced  by 
State  legislation. 

In  the  manufacture  of  files  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  is  very  high,  many  times 
as  high  as  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  their  total  cost. 

Exhibits. — We  present  nerewith  (marked  "Exhibit  A")  a  2-inch  round  file.  In  pro- 
ducing these  files  1  pound  of  steel,  costing  25  cents,  will  make  83  dozen  files,  having  a 
net  value  of  $68.06.  The  labor  expended  by  us  on  this  pound  of  steel  enhances  its 
value  272  times  its  cost. 

We  also  present  herewith  (marked  "Exhibit  B  ")  a  5$-inch  needle  file.  One  pound 
of  this  steel,  costing  19  cents,  will  make  8  dozen  files,  having  a  net  value  of  $6.72,  the 
labor  enhancing  the  value  of  the  steel  35i  times. 

We  also  present  (marked  "Exhibit  C'?)  a  14-inch  flat  bastard  file.  One  dozen  of 
these  files  requires  21  pounds  of  steel,  at  a  cost  of  3J  cents  per  pound,  or  73J  cents  for 
the  dozen  files.  These  files  are  sold  at  about  $2.91  per  dozen  net,  the  labor  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  steel  three  and  eight-tenths  times. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  and  a  casual  examination  of  the  samples  shown  will, 
we  believe,  demonstrate  the  reason  for  the  great  comparative  cost  of  labor  in  the  cost 
of  any  finished  file. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  labor,  mostly  highly  skilled,  constitutes  the  major  part  of  the 
coat  of  making  files.  This  will  be  more  readily  apparent  from  a  casual  examination 
of  samples  herewith  submitted  (marked  "Exhibit  D"),  showing  several  different  files 
in  many  different  stages  of  manufacture.  In  these  samples  only  the  principal  stages 
are  shown  and  those  where  the  difference  from  one  stage  to  another  is  the  moie  easily 
seen. 

For  over  35  years  the  duty  on  files  has  been  specific  as  opposed  to  ad  valorem. 
We  would  greatly  regret  any  change  from  this  specific  type  of  duty,  because  (a)  the 
fair  determination  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  the  case  of  files  would  be  a  very  difficult 
process;  (6)  the  actual  duty  would  become  uncertain  and  subject  the  American 
manufacturer  to  the  vagaries  and  fluctuations  of  the  foreign  market — always  at  the 
mercy  of  that  foreign  country  which  is  at  the  particular  time  the  most  depressed. 

Existing  duty. — The  present  tariff  on  files  as  established  by  the  act  of  1909  pro- 
vides specific  duties  as  follows:  Class  1,  2$  inches  and  under,  25  cents  per  dozen; 
class  2,  over  2}  inches  and  under  4$  inches,  47$  cents  per  dozen;  class  3,  over  4$ 
inches  and  under  7  inches,  62$  cents  per  dozen;  class  4,  7  inches  and  over  77$  cents 
per  dozen. 

These  specific  duties  are  approximately  15  per  cent  below  the  rates  of  the  act  of 
1897  and  are  lower  than  ever  before. 

Any  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff,  which  experience  shows  is  by  no  means  pro- 
hibitive, will  seriously  affect  this  industry,  except  by  a  most  radical  cheapening  of 
labor. 

"We  therefore,  for  the  reasons  hereinbefore  set  forth,  respectfully  petition  that  the 
existing  rates  of  duty  on  files  as  provided  by  the  act  of  1909  be  maintained  unchanged; 
but  in  the  event  that  your  honorable  body  find  that  a  further  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  these  goods  is  imperative,  we  then  petition: 

First.  That  the  duty  on  files  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  specific  and  not  ad  valorem 
rates. 

Second.  That  the  same  classification  of  sizes  be  maintained  as  in  the  present  tariff. 

Third.  That  rates  no  lower  than  as  follows  be  adopted:  Files,  2$  inches  and  under, 
22$  cents  per  dozen;  over  2$  inches  and  under  4$  inches,  42$  cents  per  dozen;  over 
4$  inches  and  under  7  inches,  55  cents  per  dozen;  7  inches  and  over,  70  cents  per 
dozen,  which  would  result  in  an  average  reduction  of  10$  per  cent  below  the  exist- 
ing rates  and  approximately  25  per  cent  below  the  rates  in  force  under  the  tariff  law 
of  1897. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

NICHOLSON  FILE  Co. 
WALLACE  L.  POND, 

Manager  Sales  Department. 

JANUARY  10,  1913. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BYTHR  NICHOLSON  FILE  Co.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

JANUARY  18,  1913. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  testifying  before  your  honorable  body  on  the  10th  instant  we  took 
the  liberty  of  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  given  in  the  '  'Abstract  of  the 
Census"  relative  to  the  total  value  of  files  made  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1909, 
which  figures  in  comparison  with  our  statement  of  our  production  showed  us  to  have 
produced  70.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  We  stated  that,  according  to  our  most  careful 
estimate,  we  did  not  produce  more  than  from  50  to  54  per  cent  of  the  total  production 
of  the  country. 

Since  testifying  we  have  made  inquiry  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  are  informed 
that  in  compiling  statistics  for  the  "Abstract  of  the  Census  "  it  is  the  practice  to  include 
in  the  figures  for  any  given  industry,  such  as  "files",  only  those  statistics  submitted 
either  by  manufacturers  who  are  engaged  exclusively  in  making  files,  or  the  larger  part 
of  whose  product  is  files.  Therefore,  among  several  such  manufacturers  whose  statis- 
tics would  not  be  included  under  the  term  "files"  in  the  "Abstract  of  the  Census,"  we 
find  the  second  largest  file  maker  in  the  United  States.  This  fact  confirms  our  state- 
ment that  the  production  of  this  company  does  not  exceed  from  50  to  54  per  cent  of 
the  entire  output  of  the  United  States. 

Yours,  respectfully,  NICHOLSON  FILE  Co., 

WALLACE  L.  POND, 

Manager  Sales  Department. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  E.  P.  EEICHHELM,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMEE- 
ICAN  SWISS  FILE  &  TOOL  CO.,  ELIZABETHPOET,  N.  J. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  REICHHELM.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  present  duty  on  file  blanks,  rasps,  and  floats  of  all  kinds  is  spe- 
cific according  to  length  and  makes  no  distinction  on  account  of  kind, 
shape,  quality,  value,  or  cost  of  production.  In  confirmation  of  this 
statement  I  will  refer  you  to  paragraph  155,  act  of  August  5,  1909, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

155.  Files,  file  blanks,  rasps,  and  floats  of  all  cuts  and  kinds: 

2$  inches  in  length  and  under per  dozen..  $0.  25 

Over  2£  inches  and  not  over  4J  inches  in  length do 47$ 

Over  4i  inches  and  under  7  inches  in  length do .  62$ 

7  inches  in  length  and  over do 77J 

These  specific  duties  have  practically  excluded  the  foreign  files  and 
rasps  of  the  common  kinds  from  our  market  while  encouraging  the 
importation  of  high-grade  Swiss  and  German  files,  which  are  difficult 
to  produce,  and  until  1907  these  foreign  high-grade  files  have  held 
the  market  without  any  domestic  competition  worth  mentioning,  the 
so-called  Swiss  pattern  files  made  here  being  inferior  both  in  quality 
and  variety. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement  I  offer  the  March,  1910,  number 
of  Industrial  Engineering  and  the  Engineering  Digest,  which  contains 
an  article  on  this  subject  too  long  to  read  to  you  here  now,  but  which 
I  would  like  for  you  gentlemen  to  consider  in  making  the  new  tariff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Furnish  the  stenographer  with  the  article  to  be 
inserted  into  the  record. 

Mr.  REICHHELM.  All  right. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  HIGH  GRADE  FILE. 

A  file  is  one  of  the  most  universally  used  tools.  It  is  found  in  all  trades  from  the 
making  of  shoes  to  the  building  of  locomotives.  Its  production  involves  the  services 
of  highly  skilled  workers  and  machines  of  precision.  For  generations,  from  times  of 
remote  antiquity,  certain  races  of  foreigners  have  excelled  in  the  handwork  required 
to  produce  the  highest  class  of  file. 

A  few  years  ago  a  plant  was  established  in  this  country  to  make  files  of  the  finest 
quality,  using  the  methods  and  workmen  which  had  given  to  Swiss  files  their  excel- 
lent reputation.  As  the  business  developed  machines  were  devised  which  performed 
the  same  operations  as  the  handworkers,  but  which  gave  the  same  or  a  better  quality 
of  work.  To-day  the  plant  has  a  huge  output  of  excellent  files  and  does  work  of  a 
quality  second  to  none.  This  result  has  been  attained  only  by  a  close  study  of  the 
requirements  of  users  and  a  systematic  course  of  experiments  on  methods  of  manufac- 
ture. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  describe  in  this  article  the  methods  used  by  the  American  Swiss 
File  &  Tool  Co.,  whose  plant  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
modern  methods  applied  to  an  ancient  industry. 

The  raw  material  for  files  comes  in  the  shape  of  crucible  steel  bars  of  various  forms 
for  the  different  types  of  file.  The  sequence  of  operations  in  the  manufacturing 
process  is  as  follows:  Shearing  to  length,  annealing-,  forming  by  means  of  drop  and 
Bradley  hammers,  grinding  to  size,  draw-filing  to  give  tie  proper  surface  for  cutting 
teeth,  cutting,  hardening,  cleaning,  tempering,  inspecting,  and  packing.  For  most 
of  these  operations  special  machinery  has  superseded  the  old  process  of  handwork, 
although  in  the  works  under  consideration  hand  and  machine  work  go  on  side  by 
side  at  certain  stages  of  the  process.  It  is  this  willingness  to  use  handwork,  where 
ite  use  will  result  in  a  superior  product  than  machine  work,  even  at  a  greater  cost, 
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that  has  enabled  the  production  of  a  file  of  the  highest  grade  and  one  which  command 
the  highest  price  in  the  market. 

To  return  to  the  manufacturing  processes.  Two  styles  of  cutting  are  in  use,  chisel 
cutting  and  etching.  These  are  radically  different  in  practice  and  effect  and  will 
each  be  described  in  some  detail  at  the  proper  point.  The  operations  up  to  that  of 
cutting  are  identical,  whether  the  file  is  to  be  cut  with  a  chisel  or  is  to  be  etched. 

ANNEALING. 

The  first  manufacturing  operation  is  that  of  shearing  from  the  bar  stock  a  blank  of 
the  proper  length  to  form  the  completed  file.  This  operation  is  performed  in  an 
ordinary  bar  shear  provided  with  a  stop  to  determine  the  proper  length  of  the  blank. 
The  sheared  blanks  are  then  taken  to  the  annealing  room.  The  subsequent  opera- 
tions on  the  blanks  are,  with  but  a  couple  of  exceptions,  performed  with  fine  cutting 
tools,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  steel  be  of  uniform  hardness — or,  rather,  softness — 
throughout.  Any  hard  spots  or  checks  due  to  oxidation  would  destroy  the  accuracy 
of  the  file  and  render  it  worthless.  Consequently,  a  uniform  anneal  is  necessary. 
The  usual  method  of  annealing  is  to  pack  the  parts  to  be  annealed  in  an  iron  box 
with  suitable  refractory  material  to  retain  the  heat,  and  then  subject  the  box  to  a 
high  temperature,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  This  method  is  open 
to  several  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  slow,  involving,  as  it  does,  several  unnecessary  motions, 
such  as  packing,  unpacking,  etc.  Furthermore,  the  time  required  to  heat  up  the 
box  full  of  refractory  material  and  to  cool  it  down  again  is  considerably  greater  than 
if  it  were  possible  to  apply  heat  directly  to  the  articles  to  be  annealed.  The  most 
serious  objection,  however,  is  the  liability  to  nonuniform  heating.  In  a  large  anneal- 
ing box  the  parts  near  the  sides  and  ends  naturally  become  heated  first.  Those  at 
the  center  do  not  attain  the  temperature  of  those  at  the  outside  for  a  considerable 
period  and  do  not  attain  it  at  all  unless  the  heating  is  prolonged  for  a  rather  lengthy 
period.  Consequently,  the  contents  of  a  given  box  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
annealed  to  varying  degrees,  and  of  several  different  boxes  probably  the  contents 
of  no  two  are  alike.  While  this  may  have  but  little  effect  on  the  preliminary  opera- 
tions in  file  manufacture,  it  does  have  a  rather  serious  effect  when  we  come  to  the 
actual  cutting  operations,  particularly  those  in  which  the  file  teeth  are  cut  by  chisel 
in  a  machine.  The  machines,  as  will  be  seen  later,  are  adjusted  to  give  a  blow  to 
the  chisel  of  a  definite  force.  With  blanks  of  a  uniform  degree  of  hardness,  the  chisel 
will  cut  teeth  of  the  same  depth  in  each  blank.  With  blanks  of  varying  hardness, 
a  given  force  of  blow  will  cause  the  teeth  to  be  uneven,  and  a  consequent  lack  of 
uniformity  of  product  will  result.  As  the  cutting  quality  of  the  file  depends  on  the 
teeth,  and  as  the  manufacturer,  in  order  to  be  able  to  guarantee  the  performance  of 
his  files  when  selected  for  a  given  grade  of  work,  must  know  that  all  the  files  of  a 
given  lot  and  quality  are  alike,  it  is  manifest  that  error  in  the  early  operation  of 
annealing  the  blank  will  have  considerable  influence  on  the  finished  product  and 
the  reputation  of  the  maker. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  an  annealing  process  whereby  the  blanks  are 
heated  to  an  absolutely  equal  temperature  and  allowed  to  cool  with  equal  rapidity  is 
desirable.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  is  impossible  with  the  ordinary  form  or  anneal- 
ing box.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  expose  the  blanks  directly  to  the  action  of  the 
heating  agent,  be  it  flame,  hot  gas,  or  otherwise.  But  care  must  be  exercised  that 
the  gas  or  flame  be  nonoxidizing,  else  the  blanks  may  be  checked  or  burned  away 
in  spots,  thereby  giving  an  imperfect  surface  for  cutting.  The  problem  was  solved 
by  the  American  Swiss  File  &  Tool  Co.  by  the  adoption  of  a  gas-heating  furnace, 
using  oil  gas  as  fuel.  This  system  was  developed  by  the  American  Gas  Furnace  Co. 
and  was  described  in  great  detail  in  Industrial  Engineering,  August,  1909.  The 
flame  from  this  gas  is  nonoxidizing,  the  oxygen  for  its  combustion  being  carried  in 
the  gas  itself.  The  blanks  are  piled  in  the  furnace,  which  is  lined  with  heavy  blocks 
of  fire  brick  and  provided  with  air-tight,  fire-brick-lined  doors.  The  furnace  is 
entirely  filled  with  the  blanks,  which  are  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  oil -gas 
flame.  After  lighting  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  gradually  brought  up  to  the 
desired  point  and  maintained  there  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  gas  is  then  shut  off, 
the  furnace  is  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  whole  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  a 
point  where  the  blanks  can  be  handled.  Usually  the  furnaces  are  fired  in  the  early 
afternoon,  and  the  heating  is  continued  to  shortly  before  quitting  time.  The  blanks 
then  have  the  entire  night  in  which  to  cool  and  are  ready  for  further  working  in  the 
morning.  By  this  method,  the  blanks  are  heated  uniformly,  the  gas  having  access  to 
every  part  of  the  blank,  and  circulating  freely  around  each  blank.  The  temperature 
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of  the  blank  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  by  varying  the  supply  of  gas.  The  result  is 
that  every  blank  is  annealed  to  the  same  degree,  and  presents  a  perfect  surface  for 
further  working.  The  equipment  in  the  annealing  department,  of  course,  comprises 
several  furnaces  of  different  sizes,  to  provide  for  the  many  different  sizes  and  types 
of  files  made. 

FORGING. 

Subsequent  to  annealing,  the  blanks  go  to  the  rorging  room  where  the  tangs  are 
forged,  and  the  shape  of  the  finished  file  is  given  to  it.  The  equipment  comprises 
both  drop  and  helve  hammers,  and  these  not  only  shape  the  file,  but  also  give  it  its 
finished  size.  The  use  of  the  drop  or  helve  hammers  is  determined  largely  by  the 
character  of  the  file,  the  smaller  ones  and  rat-tail  files  being  formed  by  a  single  blow 
of  the  drop  hammer.  The  flat  files  and  half  rounds  are  usually  forged  in  the  helve 
hammers,  and  the  tangs  are  set  up  in  these  last  machines  also.  Accurate  dies  are 
used  in  all  the  hammers,  and  these  are  so  designed  that  a  slight  fin  is  left  around  each 
file.  This  fin  is  an  assurance  that  the  forged  blank  will  offer  a  perfect  surface  for 
cutting,  as  its  presence  indicates  that  there  was  sufficient  metal  in  the  unforged  blank 
to  entirely  fill  the  dies,  and  leave  some  surplus.  The  absence  of  the  fin  in  any  place 
indicates  that  there  was  insufficient  metal  to  form  a  perfect  blank,  and  insures  its 
rejection  at  once  before  any  further  work  is  done  on  it.  The  dies  are  so  sized  that 
after  forging,  the  blanks  are  of  the  desired  thickness  for  the  finished  file,  to  within 
a  couple  of  hundredths  of  an  inch,  which  excess  is  allowed  to  provide  for  the  further 
operations  of  grinding  and  draw-filing.  These  two  operations  are  not  intended  to 
bring  the  blank  to  size,  but  rather  are  for  preparing  it  for  the  cutting  operation  and 
for  giving  a  proper  surface  on  which  to  form  the  teeth.  The  main  reliance  for  size 
is  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  the  dies  in  the  forge  department.  In  forging  it  is- emi- 
nently desirable  that  an  exact  heat  be  maintained  in  the  furnaces  which  heat  the  blanks. 
They  must  not  be  too  hot,  else  the  blanks  will  be  burned,  and  too  low  a  temperature 
would  result  in  imperfect  working  under  the  hammer.  Resort  is  therefore  had  once 
more  to  the  oil-gas  furnace.  Beside  each  hammer  a  small  furnace  is  placed.  The 
proper  temperature  for  forging  each  type  of  blank  is  determined  by  the  foreman, 
who  then  adjusts  the  supply  of  oil  gas  to  the  furnaces,  and  locks  it.  The  supply  of 
fuel  is  thus  beyond  the  control  of  the  men,  and  absolutely  uniform  results  with  a  given 
lot  of  files  are  assured. 

GRINDING. 

The  grinding  department  is  an,  instance  where  a  combination  of  hand  and  machine 
work  is  essential  for  the  best  results.  Certain  shapes  of  file  can  be  very  conveniently 
ground  in  semiautomatic  machines.  These  include  all  files  with  flat  surfaces.  For 
certain  other  shapes,  as  half-rounds,  the  machine  is  not  so  successful,  and  hand  work 
gives  the  best  results.  Furthermore,  certain  products  are  sufficiently  finished  when 
ground  only  on  an  ordinary  wet  grindstone;  others  require  grinding  by  means  of  an 
emery  wheel  or  an  emery  belt  grinder.  As  before  stated,  the  principal  use  of  the 
grinding  operation  is  simply  to  prepare  the  surface  for  cutting.  Specifically,  it  con- 
sists in  simply  removing  the  scale  left  from  the  forging  operation. 

Fig.  1 l  shows  one  of  the  semiautomatic  grindstones,  while  the  sketch,  Fig.  2,1  illus- 
trates the  principle  of  the  machine.  The  principal  elements  are  the  wet  grindstone, 
about  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  frame  for  carrying  the  files,  this  having  a  vertical 
reciprocating  motion  to  bring  all  parts  of  the  file  against  the  stone.  The  stone  itself 
is  set  in  a  pit  below  the  floor  level,  and  runs  in  water,  a  pipe  supplying  additional 
water  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  stone.  A  cam  on  its  shaft  causes  it  to  move  from 
side  to  side,  equalizing  the  work  on  its  face.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  mech- 
anism, however,  is  the  reciprocating  frame.  This  consists  of  an  open  rectangular 
iron  framework,  suspended  from  a  rod  running  up  to  the  top  of  the  machine.  At  its 
upper  extremity  this  rod  carries  a  rack,  meshing  with  a  gear  carried  on  a  shaft  which 
has  on  either  extremity  a  tight  and  loose  pulley.  Each  pair  of  pulleys  is  belt-driven 
by  an  open  and  a  crossed  belt,  respectively.  The  rod  carries  adjustable  stops  which 
operate  a  pair  of  belt  shifters  to  throw  the  open  and  crossed  belts  into  service  alternately 
and  thus  give  a  reciprocating  motion  to  the  rod  and  its  dependent  framework.  To 
hold  the  framework  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  grindstone,  and  also  to  give  the  proper 
pressure  in  the  grinding  operation,  a  pair  of  brass  pressure  rollers  is  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  framework,  as  shown.  These  are  adjustable  in  and  out  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  adjusting  screws  working  through  nuts  on  the  frame  of  the  machine.  The  rollers 
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proper  are  carried  on  crossheads  sliding  in  guides,  the  adjusting  screws  taking  hold 
of  the  crossheads. 

The  blanks  are  mounted  in  groups  of  10  or  more,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  file, 
on  a  board  which  fits  into  and  is  locked  to  the  framework.  The  blanks  are  simply 
slipped  under  a  clip  at  the  lower  end,  and  held  with  a  strap  across  the  tangs.  After 
thetoard  is  in  place,  the  machine  is  started,  and  the  framework  moves  up  and  down, 
causing  the  scale  to  be  removed  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  blank.  A  few  recipro- 
cations suffice,  and  the  blank  is  then  removed  for  the  next  operation. 

It  is  evident  that  this  machine  is  suitable  only  for  the  grinding  of  fiat  surfaces. 
For  other  surfaces  resort  must  be  had  to  hand  work.  It  is  here  that  the  skill  of  the 
foreign  labor,  which  has  for  generations  been  engaged  in  file  making,  is  apparent. 
As  stated,  this  grinding  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  scale.  It  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  undesirable  to  grind  into  the  metal  below  the  scale.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  "feel"  when  grinding  the  scale  and  when  grinding  the  metal,  and 
the  Austrians  and  Magyars,  who  are  employed  in  this  work,  have  the  ability  to 
detect  this  ' '  feel "  developed  to  a  high  degree.  They  are  able  to  tell  at  once  when  they 
have  ground  through  the  scale  and  when  the  stone  is  beginning  to  bite  into  the  metal — 
the  point  at  which  to  cease  grinding.  It  is  simply  a  knack,  but  it  is  one  that  has  been 
developed  by  the  application  of  generation  after  generation  to  the  file-making  indus- 
try, and  the  native  American  or  other  workmen  do  not  seem  to  acquire  it  like  the 
Austrians.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  fins  left  from  the  foregoing  operation  are 
removed;  the  blanks  then  go  to  the  draw  filing  room. 

Certain  files,  however,  are  too  fine  to  be  subjected  to  the  comparatively  rough 
grinding  of  the  grindstone.  These  are  ground  at  emery  grinders.  The  emery  grinders 
are  special  machines  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand.  Fine  three-square  or  flat  blanks 
are  held  in  appropriate  wooden  holders,  which  allow  but  one  surface  to  be  presented 
to  the  wheel,  and  which  permit  the  wheel  to  grind  only  to  a  certain  depth.  Small 
round  or  rat-tail  files  are  ground  by  being  carried  in  chucks  which  revolve  the  blanks 
as  they  are  presented  to  the  wheel.  All  these  operations  are  wet  grinding  ones. 

Half-round  files  are  ground  in  a  belt  grinder.  A  belt  of  emery  cloth  runs  over  two 
pulleys,  being  backed  by  a  heavy  leather  belt  to  give  the  necessary  resistance  to  the 
grinding  surface.  The  tiles  are  mounted  in  a  holder  of  such  shrike  that  the  surfaces 
of  the  files  are  in  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  of  which  they  are  a  segment.  This  holder 
is  revolved  by  means  of  a  flexible  shaft,  and  is  presented  to  the  belt,  when  all  the 
blanks  are  ground  equally,  and  with  great  rapidity. 

Very  small  flat  files  are  wet-ground  in  an  ordinary  vertical  grinding  machine.  The 
blanks  are  mounted  on  a  magnetic  chuck,  and  the  tool  traversed  below  the  wheel. 
By  this  means,  as  high  as  50  small  files  can  be  ground  at  one  time. 

DRAW   FILING. 

Accurate  as  is  the  grinding  of  the  blanks,  it  does  not  leave  a  surface  of  sufficient 
fineness  for  cutting.  Every  blank  must  be  draw-filed  to  produce  a  surface  of  the 
desired  character.  Here  again  is  found  the  combination  of  hand  and  machine  work 
which  will  produce  the  best  results.  A  machine  has  been  devised  for  draw-filing 
flat  surfaces,  but  the  round,  half-round,  and  similar  surfaces  must  still  be  finished 
by  hand.  The  blanks  are  held  in  a  wooden  frame  mounted  in  a  vise.  The  frame 
consists  simply  of  a  heavy  wooden  right  angle;  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle, 
notches  are  cut  at  intervals  into  which  the  blank  fits.  The  frame  can  be  so  placed 
in  the  vise  as  to  bring  the  blank  in  a  position  most  convenient  to  the  workman. 

Figure  3 1  shows  the  draw-filing  machine  for  finishing  flat  surfaces.  It  comprises 
essentially  a  pair  of  overhanging  arms  fitted  with  sliding-ways  on  their  under  side. 
A  crossrail  slides  back  and  forth  on  these  ways,  and  suspended  from  the  under  side 
of  this  rail  are  the  files  used  as  cutting  tools.  This  cross  rail  is  given  a  traverse  motion 
in  respect  to  the  arms  in  order  that  the  full  surface  of  the  cutting  file  may  be  brought 
into  action.  The  file  blanks  operated  on  are  carried  in  suitable  frames  mounted  on 
levers,  and  brought  against  the  cutting  files  with  a  predetermined  pressure  by  means 
of  a  system  of  weights.  The  machine  is  so  constructed  that  the  pressure  of  the  blank 
against  the  file  is  relieved  on  the  backward  stroke.  A  careful  study  of  the  exact 
form  of  file  best  suited  for  use  in  connection  with  this  machine  was  necessary.  A 
file  unsuited  to  the  service  would  tear  the  metal  in  the  blank,  and  the  resultant  large 
chips  would  become  wedged  in  the  teeth;  this  would  still  further  damage  the  blank, 
ana  possibly  break  the  teeth  in  the  file.  After  considerable  experimenting,  however,  a 
form  of  file,  with  the  proper  clearance  in  the  teeth  was  developed,  and  trouble  from 
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this  source  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  accuracy  of  the  draw-filing  and  grinding 
operations  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  several  piles  of  finished  blanks,  each  12  files 
deep,  will  vary  in  total  height  only  a  few  hundredths  of  an  inch. 

FILE   CUTTING. 

The  ancient  practice  of  file  cutting  involved  hand  work  entirely.  The  operator 
used  a  chisel  with  its  edge  ground  to  a  special  shape,  so  that  when  a  cut  was  made  in 
the  file  blank,  the  surrounding  metal  was  raised  to  form  a  tooth  of  the  proper  shape. 
He  made  his  first  cut  at  the  proper  angle  across  the  blank,  and  then  rapidly  moving 
his  chisel  backwards,  made  cuts  parallel  to  the  first  one,  and  of  practically  the  same 
depth,  until  he  had  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  file.  The  chisel  was  somewhat 
wider  than  the  blank,  so  that  a  single  cut  with  it  gave  a  tooth  extending  clear  across 
the  file.  With  a  round  or  half-round  file,  it  was  necessary  to  make  several  sets  of  cuts 
to  cover  the  surface,  each  cut  covering  a  segment  of  the  arc  of  the  surface. 

A  later  development  in  file-making  was  the  process  of  "etching",  in  which  the 
metal  i«  cut  out  between  the  teeth  by  means  of  a  cutting  tool,  leaving  the  edges  of 
the  teeth  in  the  original  surface  of  the  blank,  instead  of  being  raised  out  of  it,  as  in 
the  chisel-cutting  process.  In  its  first  development,  etching  required  the  services  of 
two  men,  one  who  held  the  blank,  and  one  who  manipulated  the  cutting  tool,  both 
hands  being  required  for  this  operation.  Machine  work  has  superseded  the  hand  work 
to  a  large  extent  in  both  these  processes.  File-cutting  machines,  using  the  chisel  as 
a  working  tool,  have  been  brought  out,  and  in  the  plant  whose  methods  are  here  de- 
scribed have  been  improved  and  adapted  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  In  the 
etching  process,  a  machine  has  been  devised  which  dispenses  with  the  services  of 
one  man.  The  process  is  still,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  hand  work,  in  that  no 
power  can  be  applied  to  the  machines  other  than  that  supplied  by  the  workman 
himself.  A  certain  exception  to  this  last  statement  may  be  made,  which  will  be 
considered  later  on. 

The  hand  work  in  the  case  of  the  chisel-cut  files  consists  in  the  finishing  of  the  points 
and  ends.  Any  piece  which  is  worked  in  a  machine  must  be  held  in  some  manner. 
In  the  case  of  a  file  blank,  the  places  at  which  it  is  held  are  the  tang  and  the  point. 
Manifestly,  the  cutting  tool  can  not  work  at  these  places,  and  therefore  in  all  the 
cheaper  grades  of  files  the  point  is  left  uncut.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
files  made  at  these  works.  After  coming  from  the  file-cutting  machines  the  files  go 
to  expert  hand  workers,  who  with  hammer  and  chisel  continue  the  teeth  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  file,  so  that  every  portion  of  its  surface  is  available  for  use.  This  is, 
of  necessity,  expensive,  and  the  files  are  consequently  more  costly;  but  the  heavy 
and  constantly  growing  demand  is  an  indication  that  the  extra  cost  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  greater  utility  and  higher  quality  of  the  product. 

An  examination  of  the  construction  and  development  of  the  file-cutting  machines 
will  prove  of  interest.  The  earliest  form  of  machine  is  shown  in  Figure  4  1.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  file  blank  is  carried  in  a  holder  on  a  horizontal  table.  The  chisel  is 
mounted  in  a  head,  set  at  an  angle  from  the  vertical.  The  head  is  raised  against  an 
india  rubber  pad  by  means  of  a  lever  at  the  back,  which  is  depressed  at  its  rear  end 
by  a  cam  carried  on  the  main  driving  belt.  An  adjusting  screw  furnishes  the  means 
for  compressing  the  india  rubber  pad  so  as  to  provide  a  blow  of  any  desired  force. 
The  cam  on  the  driving  shaft  causes  the  chisel  and  head  to  be  raised  gradually,  com- 
pressing the  pad.  The  cam  is  cut  off  sharply,  so  that  the  lever  is  suddenly  released, 
when  the  india  rubber  pad  reacts  against  the  head  and  drives  the  chisel  down  against 
the  file  blank  with  a  blow  of  predetermined  force. 

The  blanks  are  carried  in  a  holder  on  the  table;  this  holder  has  a  semicylindrical 
form,  the  curved  surface  forming  its  bearings  on  the  table.  With  flat  files,  this  semi- 
cylindrical  form  permits  the  file  blank  to  adjust  itself  to  the  chisel,  so  that  the  latter 
will  strike  the  blank  equaHy  across  its  surface.  With  round  or  half-round  files  the 
holder  can  be  rotated  so  as  to  permit  the  several  sets  of  cuts  to  be  made  necessary  to 
complete  the  cutting.  A  handle  at  one  end  provides  the  means  for  this  rotation  be- 
tween cuts. 

The  holder,  together  with  the  file  blank,  is  fed  past  the  chisel  by  a  pair  of  feed  rolls 
driven  by  a  worm  and  wheel,  through  a  suitable  set  of  belts  and  pulleys,  from  the  main 
shaft  of  the  machine.  The  pulleys  are  changeable,  to  provide  for  a  variation  in  the 
feed  to  adapt  the  machine  for  cutting  all  files  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest,  the  nec- 
sary  tension  in  theybelts  with  the  different  size  pulleys  being  obtained  by  means  of 
adjustable  idler  pulleys.  The  feed  rolls  grip  on  a  flat  plate  extending  from  the  forward 
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end  of  the  holder,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  cut  they  are  separated  by  means  of  a 
suitable  lever  and  eccentric  mechanism,  when  a  weight  attached  to  the  rear  end  of  the 
holder  returns  it  to  its  original  position. 

In  addition  to  the  adjustment  of  the  blow  obtained  by  the  india  rubber  pad,  a  further 
adjustment  of  the  depth  of  the  cut  is  obtained  by  varying  the  distance  between  the 
chisel  and  the  holder  by  means  of  a  crank.  This  is  of  importance  in  cutting  a  taper 
file,  as  the  depth  of  teeth  at  the  end  and  at  the  middle  of  the  file  must  be  considerably 
different.  This  adjustment  is  entirely  under  control  of  the  operator,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained instantly.  The  ability  of  the  operator  to  make  this  adjustment  as  the  cutting 
progresses  is  a  measure  of  his  skill,  and  it  is  of  no  little  importance  in  the  production 
of  a  perfect  file. 

A  presser  foot,  just  in  front  of  the  chisel,  bears  on  the  file  as  it  progresses  forward  and 
holds  the  work  firmly  against  the  holder,  insuring  a  solid  bearing  for  the  chisel  to  strike 
against.  As  this  presser  foot  is  fixed  to  the  machine,  its  relation  to  the  chisel  is  always 
the  same  for  a  given  file,  although  it  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  requirements  of  differ- 
ent sizes  of  files. 

The  Germans  have  evolved  a  machine  for  file  cutting  which  is  a  much  more  com- 
plicated device.  One  of  these  was  tried  out  in  the  plant  we  are  examining,  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  machine  in  use.  It  had,  however,  one  feature 
which  was  of  great  value,  and  which  was  adopted  in  later  machines  built  in  this  country 
for  the  factory  we  are  describing.  This  feature  ia  the  inclined  bed.  By  placing  the 
chisel  vertical,  and  inclining  the  bed  at  the  proper  angle  to  get  the  correct  direction 
of  the  teeth,  a  more  rigid  machine  can  be  built,  and  one  which  will  work  with  greater 
precision  than  a  machine  with  an  inclined  head. 

Figure  51  shows  one  of  these  later  machines.  In  all  essential  features  they  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  described  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  inclined  bed. 

A  rigid  foundation  is  a  necessity  for  machines  which  are  doing  work  causing  a  great 
vibration.  In  the  machine  room  of  this  file  plant,  instead  of  a  foundation  for  each 
separate  machine,  the  expedient  was  adopted  of  providing  a  single  continuous  founda- 
tion, entirely  separate  from  the  building  and  extending  around  the  four  sides  of  the 
room.  It  extends  6  feet  below  the  floor  level  and  is  of  concrete.  A  wooden  block 
floor  is  laid  in  the  room,  and  no  vibration  is  perceptible  to  a  person  on  this  floor. 

ETCHING. 

The  process  of  etching  is  totally  different  from  that  of  cutting  and  produces  a  much 
higher  grade  of  file.  Each  tooth  is  continuous  in  the  round  and  half-round  file,  instead 
of  oeing  made  up  of  a  series  of  short  cuts,  and  the  teeth  are  also  absolutely  uniform  in 
depth  and  contour. 

Figure  7 l  shows  an  operator  etching  a  file,  while  figure  8  is  a  sketch  showing  the 
principle  of  the  machine,  which  consists  of  a  jointed  lever  A  B,  with  a  joint  at  E,  and 
fulcrumed  at  D.  At  C  is  carried  on  the  underside  of  the  lever  the  cutting  tool.  This  is 
a  triangular  bar  of  steel  with  teeth  cut  all  along  each  edge.  The  file  blank  is  mounted 
in  a  wooden  holder  under  the  cutting  tool,  and  the  operator  then  sweeps  the  tool 
back  and  forth  across  the  blank  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  in  figure  8.1 
This  is  continued  until  the  teeth  of  the  cutting  tool  have  bitten  into  the  work  to  such 
a  depth  as  to  bring  the  point  of  tJie  tooth  exactly  at  the  original  surface  of  the  blank. 
The  operator  then  moves  his  cutting  tool  forward  to  an  uncut  portion  of  the  blank,  and 
the  operation  is  repeated.  The  teeth  first  cut  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  cutting  tool,  the 
teeth  in  it  tracking  in  those  already  cut  in  the  file  blank  and  causing  the  remaining 
teeth  in  the  tool  to  cut  teeth  in  the  blank  absolutely  parallel  to  the  first  ones  made. 
A  looped  strap  depends  from  the  lever  B,  in  which  the  operator  places  his  foot  and 
by  means  of  which  he  applies  the  pressure  necessary  to  cause  the  teeth  on  the  tool 
to  cut  into  the  blank.  This  pressure  can  of  course  be  varied  as  desired  to  suit  con- 
ditions, such  as  hard  spots  on  the  blank,  necessity  for  cutting  deeper  at  one  point 
than  another,  etc.  The  etched  file  is  a  more  nearly  perfect  one  than  any  other.  The 
workman  can  inspect  his  work  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass,  and  any  local  imper- 
fections in  the  teeth  can  be  corrected  by  a  few  more  strokes  of  the  etching  tool  at  the 
imperfect  spot.  This  possibility  of  local  etching,  combined  with  the  regular  spacing 
and  exact  form  of  teeth  obtained,  make  this  process  the  ideal  one  for  producing  a  file 
of  the  highest  grade  and  suitable  for  the  finest  quality  of  work,  such  as  die  sinking. 

Right  here  a  word  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  regular  spacing  of  file  teeth.  In  the 
early  days  of  file  cutting  by  hand  it  was  supposed  that  the  best  results  would  be  ob- 
tained with  the  file  if  the  teeth  were  spaced  somewhat  unevenly.  Probably  this  sup- 
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position  was  induced  by  the  practical  impossibility  of  obtaining  an  even  spacing  with 
hand  cutting.    Even  spacing  with  a  machine  is,  however,  a  comparatively  simple 
problem,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  files  with  regular  teeth  spaced  at  equal 
intervals  are  superior  to  those  unevenly  spaced. 
The  majority  of  files  are  double-cut;  that  is,  teeth  are  cut  across  the  surface  at  a 

fiven  angle,  and  then  over  these  first  teeth  another  set  is  cut,  crossing  the  first  set. 
t  has  been  found  that  a  satisfactory  machine  could  be  developed  for  etching  the  first 
set  of  teeth.  This  machine  is  shown  in  figure  8.  It  is  simple  in  principle  and  con- 
struction and  comprises  a  pair  of  reciprocating  heads  which  carry  a  cutting  tool  to 
sweep  back  and  forth  across  a  blank  carried  in  a  holder  set  at  the  proper  angle  with 
reference  to  the  cutting  tool.  The  attendant  rotates  the  blank  in  the  case  of  a  file 
with  a  curved  surface  so  as  to  cause  the  cutting  tool  to  reach  all  portions  of  it.  The 
machine  can  be  used  to  etch  the  first  cuts  on  the  files.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
resort  to  the  hand  etching  to  make  the  second  cut.  This  requires  etching  and  re- 
etching  locally,  which  is  only  possible  with  handwork. 

Half-round  files  in  this  works  are  made  so  that  the  teeth  are  cut  on  the  very  edge,  as 
well  as  on  the  surface  of  files  of  the  character  of  half-rounds.  This  is  accomplished  by 
cutting  the  teeth  first  on  the  flat,  bringing  the  file  back  to  the  draw-filing  room  for  a 
further  finishing  operation,  and  then  cutting  the  teeth  on  the  convex  surface  and 
continuing  the  cutting  entirely  past  the  edge  of  the  file.  The  result  is  a  tool  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  which  can  be  used  for  cutting  purposes  and  which,  consequently, 
has  a  long  life. 

HARDENING. 

After  cutting,  the  files  are  hardened  by  means  of  a  lead  bath  and  a  tank  of  brine. 
The  lead  bath  is  heated  by  an  oil-gas  furnace,  and  its  temperature  is  controlled  by  a 
Thwing  electric  pyrometer,  which  actuates  controlling  valves  to  supply  a  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  fuel  to  the  furnace,  according  as  the  temperature  of  the  bath  tends  to 
rise  or  fall.  The  pyrometer  keeps  the  temperature  of  the  bath  constant  within  a  few 
degrees  of  1,600°  F.  The  surface  of  the  bath  is  protected  from  oxidation  by  coating  a 
of  coke  dust.  Two  operators  are  required  for  hardening,  a  boy  to  insert  the  files  in 
proper  holders  in  the  bath  and  a  workman  who  removes  them  when  at  the  proper 
temperature  and  plunges  them  into  brine.  After  being  cooled  in  the  brine  the  files 
are  plunged  into  a  bath  of  lime  water  and  then  held  under  a  steam  jet,  which  dries 
them  and  prevents  rusting. 

As  much  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  brine  at  a  uniform  temperature  as  to  keep  the 
lead  bath  at  1,600°.  A  special  apparatus  shown  in  Figure  10  1  is  used.  The  main 
brine  supply  is  contained  in  an  underground  reservoir  which  contains  also  a  closed 
tank  with  a  check  valve  to  admit  brine  from  the  reservoir  and  is  provided  with  an 
outlet  pipe  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom.  A  pipe  for  admitting  an-  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  brine  in  the  closed  vessel  is  also  provided.  The  supply  of  air  is  under 
the  control  of  the  workman  by  means  of  a  three-way  valve  at  the  hardening  tank, 
and  he  can,  by  admitting  air,  cause  the  brine  in  the  closed  vessel  to  flow  through  the 
outlet  to  the  cooling  tank,  the  check  valve  automatically  closing  during  the  operation. 
The  cooling  tank  contains  a  coil  pipe  through  which  cold  water  is  circulated.  The 
brine  flows  by  gravity  from  this  cooling  tank  to  the  hardening  tanks,  the  cooling  tank 
being  located  above  them.  The  brine  flows  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  hardening  tanks 
and  displaces  the  liquid  warmed  by  contact  with  the  hot  files,  which  flows  through  an 
overflow  back  to  the  reservoir. 

CLEANING. 

The  hardening  process  leaves  on  the  file  a  film  of  oxide  which,  while  not  harmful, 
militates  against  its  appearance.  A  special  cleaning  apparatus,  shown  in  Figure  10, 
has  been  devised  for  the  removal  of  this  film.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
sheet-iron  casing,  from  which  a  conical  sheet-iron  vessel  depends.  In  this  vessel  is  a 
quantity  of  fine  clay  of  a  slightly  gritty  character.  Water  pipes  are  led  into  this  lower 
cone  and  discharge  the  water  tangentially  so  as  to  thoroughly  stir  up  the  clay  and  hold  it 
in  suspension  in  the  water.  Inside  of  the  cylindrical  portion  is  a  steam  ejector,  which 
raises  the  water  and  with  it  the  suspended  clay  and  discharges  it  against  the  files, 
which  are  introduced  one  at  a  time  through  a  door  in  the  casing.  The  files  are  held 
at  such  an  angle  that  the  discharge  of  the  grit  against  them  tends  if  anything  to  sharpen 
the  teeth.  A  subjection  of  the  files  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  action  of  the  grit  serves 
to  remove  all  the  film  from  them,  and  leaves  them  clean  and  ready  for  final  inspection 
and  packing. 

>  Not  printed. 
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TEMPERING. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  draw  the  temper  of  the  files  after  hardening  they  are  placed  in 
an  oil  bath,  which  can  be  heated  to  a  definite  given  temperature.  The  files  are  placed 
in  a  wire  basket  and  immersed  in  the  oil,  which  has  first  been  cooled  to  a  temperature 
of  100°  F.  and  then  raised  to  the  desired  point.  The  temperature  is  carefully  watched, 
and  the  exact  degree  of  temper  required  is  easily  attained.  The  cooling  is  accom- 
plished by  flowing  the  oil  back  to  a  large  reservoir,  which  holds  oil  in  sufficient  volume 
to  cool  the  oil  in  the  tempering  tank  down  to  the  required  point.  However,  provision 
is  made  for  circulating  cooling  water  in  coils  through  the  reservoir  if  necessary. 

Only  the  processes  used  in  the  more  common  forms  of  files  have  been  described  here. 
Many  special  shaped  files  are  made  for  the  use  of  die  sinkers,  watch  workers,  and  others. 
In  some  of  these  the  ordinary  methods  do  not  apply,  but  they  must  be  cut  by  hand. 
Many  others  are  cut  by  the  etching  process  alone.  The  particular  method"  in  use 
depends  largely  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  file  is  desired,  and  in  the  case  of  a  new 
type  may  be  a  matter  of  considerable  experiment  before  the  best  form  of  tooth  and 
method  of  manufacture  is  decided  on.  In  fact,  the  business  has  grown  to  its  present 
proportions  by  this  readiness  to  experiment  and  to  use  every  means  possible  to  find 
out  just  what  steel  and  method  of  work  will  produce  the  best  tool  for  the  consumer's 
purpose.  The  magnitude  of  this  work  may  be  judged  when  it  is  stated  that  over  1,100 
sizes,  cuts,  and  shapes  of  files  are  regularly  manufactured,  every  one  of  which  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  study. 

This  article  should  not  be  closed  without  mention  being  made  of  an  important 
factor  in  the  production  of  high-grade  work — the  harmonious  cooperation  of  capital 
and  labor  in  the  plant,  coupled  with  intelligent  supervision  and  direction  of  the  latter. 
This  is  noticeable  throughout  the  works,  and  has  considerable  bearing  on  the  quality 
of  the  output. 

Mr.  REICHHELM.  Another  exhibit  on  the  same  subject,  showing  the 
particular  files  we  make  are  different  from  the  ordinary  files,  is  con- 
tained in  "Machinery's  Reference  Series,"  No.  48,  under  the  title 
"Making  Swiss  Files  in  America,"  by  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  M.  E. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  may  also  hand  that  to  the  stenographer  to 
be  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

MAKING   SWISS  PILES   IN  AMERICA. 

Most  of  the  tools  a  machinist  or  toolmaker  uses  have  nothing  of  great  difficulty  or 
mystery  connected  with  their  making.  Any  good  toolmaker,  if  necessity  demands, 
would  feel  competent  to  make  for  himself  a  twist  drill  or  a  micrometer  caliper,  even 
though  these  tools  are  seldom  made  for  personal  use,  being  almost  invariably  pur- 
chased. There  is  a  different  feeling  in  the  case  of  files,  however.  A  good  file  is 
treasured  by  the  man  who  owns  it.  He  looks  upon  it  with  friendliness,  and  respect  as 
well,  for  while  he  can  buy  files  by  the  thousand  (good,  bad,  and  indifferent)  from  people 
who  make  a  business  of  making  them,  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  one  himself.  The 
matter  of  cutting  those  fine  teeth,  so  well  formed  and  regular,  and  yet  so  delicate  as 
to  be  in  the  finer  sizes  almost  invisible,  and  afterwards  the  hardening  of  the  tool  to 
the  proper  degree  without  injuring  the  sharpness  of  those  multitudes  of  little  teeth,  he 
feels  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  his  ability.  File  makers,  in  general,  have  rather  catered 
to  this  idea  of  mystery.  Their  shops  are  surrounded  by  high  fences  and  the  visitor 
gets  no  further  than  the  office.  Their  catalogues  are  full  of  little  hints  and  suggestions 
of  the  complicated  special  machinery  used  and  the  secret  and  mysterious  formulas 
and  processes  followea  in  the  annealing  and  hardening  departments. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  mystery,  the  American  Swiss  File  &  Tool  Co.,  of  Elizabeth- 
port,  N.  J.,  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  files,  and  not  merely  in  the  making  of 
ordinary  hand  machinists'  tools  of  the  coarser  grades,  but  those  of  finest  and  most 
delicate  shapes,  in  which  the  Swiss  maker  had  hitherto  held  undisputed  preeminence; 
and  while  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  further  improvement  possible  in  the 
methods  employed,  yet  the  company  has  already  succeeded  in  building  up  a  business 
which  is  limited  in  extent  only  by  its  ability  to  get  good  workmen,  and  it  is  to-day 
turning  out  a  product  which  at  least  equals  the  best  that  is  produced  abroad. 
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The  one  point  of  superiority  of  European  hand-cut  files  over  American  machine-cut 
ones  is  in  the  matter  of  uniformity  in  size  and  sharpness  of  teeth;  the  advantage  of 
the  hand-cut  file  is  not  due,  as  many  have  supposed,  to  a  quite  different  condition — 
the  irregularity  of  the  spacing.  The  reason  why  it  is  possible,  usually,  to  obtain  more 
regular  shaped  teeth  from  hand  cutting  done  by  skilled  workmen  is  that,  until  now, 
the  best  methods  of  annealing  with  the  best  and  most  uniform  tool  steels  produced 
uneven  results.  In  the  machine,  whenever  the  chisel  comes  to  a  hard  spot,  a  shal- 
lower cut  is  made;  when  it  comes  to  a  softer  spot  the  cut  is  deeper  and  the  tooth 
sharper.  In  cutting  a  file  by  hand,  however,  the  workman  can  follow  the  effect  of  his 
chisel,  striking  it  harder  in  the  hard  spots  and  lighter  where  the  metal  is  soft.  With 
these  conditions  understood,  it  is  evident  that  uniform  annealing  is  the  prime  require- 
ment for  producing  a  first-class  file  of  the  high  grade  required  by  toolmakers  and 
watchmakers. 

Mr.  REICHHELM.  Only  by  the  invention  of  new  methods  and  ma- 
chines was  it  possible  to  make  these  high-grade  files  in  America  at 
a  price  to  compete  with  the  imported  Swiss  files,  because  the  specific 
duties  did  not  cover  the  great  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
highly  skilled  labor  here  and  abroad  in  the  manufacture  of  files  of 
precision. 

With  all  the  improvements  in  methods  of  manufacture  the  pres- 
ent duty  barely  enables  us  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  in  this 
class  of  files,  and  to  show  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  I  submit  a  com- 
parative statement  of  wages  in  this  line  of  work.  This  compara- 
tive statement  will  show  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  for  the  same 
operations  in  this  country  and  in  Switzerland,  the  foreign  figures 
being  taken  from  an  official  consular  report  on  "Wages  in  the  file 
industry  in  Switzerland,"  which  is  also  submitted. 

The  papers  filed  by  the  witness  are  as  follows: 

A  comparative  statement  of  wages  paid  in  the  file  industry  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Switzerland,  the  figures  for  the  United  States  being  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  Ameri- 
can Swiss  File  &  Tool  Co.  and  those  for  Switzerland  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
consul  at  Geneva,  showing  the  minimum  and  maximum  wages  paid  in  each  department 
whose  functions  are  alike  in  both  countries. 

[Francs  figured  at  19.3  cents.] 


Machinists 
and  die 
makers. 

Forgers. 

Grinders. 

Blank  finish- 
ers. 

Cutters  by 
hand. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

United  States  

$3.24 
1.35 

$4.14 
1.70 

$2.16 
.97 

$3.24 
1.54 

$1.62 
.97 

$4.32 
1.54 

$1.62 
1.15 

$2.70 
1.35 

$2.43 

.77 

$3.00 
1.35 

Switzerland  

More  in  United  States. 

1.89 

2.44 

1.19 

1.70 

.65 

2.78 

.47 

1.35 

1.66 

1.65 

Cutters  by 
machine. 

Etchers. 

Straighteners 
and  trimmers. 

Hardeners. 

Cleaners. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

United  States  

$2.43 
.38 

$3.24 

.77 

$2.16 
.38 

$3.42 

.77 

$1.62 
1.54 

$2.88 
1.54 

$2.70 
1.54 

$3.24 
1.54 

$1.62 
.38 

$2.34 

.77 

Switzerland  

More  in  United  States. 

2.05 

2.47 

1.78 

2.65 

.08 

1.34 

1.16 

1.70 

1.24 

1.67 
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A  comparative  statement  of  wages  paid  in  the  file  industry  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Switzerland,  etc. — Continued. 


Examiners. 

Labelers  and 
packers. 

Department 
foremen. 

Factory 
clerks. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

United  States  

$2.34 
1.25 

$3.60 
1.64 

$0.72 
.58 

$2.16 
.58 

$3.42 
1.35 

$5.40 
1.55 

$3.00 
1.40 

$5.00 
1.55 

Switzerland  

More  in  United  States  

1.09 

2.06 

.14 

1.58 

2.07 

3.85 

1.60 

3.45 

:  performed  in  each  department  is 
and  abroad,  the  methods  for  doing  it  vary  greatly,  which  accounts  for  our  ability  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  product  of  the  same  kind,  notwithstanding  the  great  differ- 
ence in  wages,  which  is  compensated  only  in  part  by  the  present  duty  on  common 
"files  and  rasps,"  applying  improperly  also  to  "files  of  precision." 

Consular  report  hereto  attached. 

Certified  by  E.  P.  Reichhelm. 

[Inclosure  A.— In  dispatch  dated  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Oct.  11, 1912.] 

WAGE  SCHEDULE  IN  THE  FILE-MAKING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  CONSULAR  DISTRICT  OF 

GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 

A  piece  is  considered  to  be  1  dozen  files. 

Machinists  and  workmen  making  molds  and  dies:  From  70  to  90  centimes  an  hour 
($0.135  to  $0.173). 

Forgers  by  hand,  working  by  the  piece:  They  earn  5  to  8  francs  a  day  ($0.965  to 
$1.544),  varying  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  piece.  For  example,  25  centimes 
($0.048)  for  three-cornered  files  of  10  lines,  50  centimes  ($0.096)  for  12  lines,  1  franc 
($0.193)  for  27  lines,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  difference  for  those  working  by  machine. 

Neither  the  works  at  Vallorbe  nor  those  at  L'Abbaye  employ  founders.  They  get 
steel  in  bars. 

Grinders  by  hand  and  by  machine  receive  the  same  wages. 

They  work  by  the  piece  and  earn  5  to  8  francs  a  day. 

They  are  paid  80  centimes  ($0.154)  a  dozen  for  three-cornered  files  of  12  lines,  4 
francs  ($0.772)  for  40  lines,  etc. 

Finishers  of  flat  and  half-round  files  are  paid  60  centimes  ($0.115)  for  36  lines,  70 
centimes  ($0.135)  for  42  lines,  and  so  on.  Cutters  by  hand  are  paid,  at  L'Abbaye,  40 
to  70  centimes  ($0.077  to  $0.135)  an  hour.  At  Vallorbe  they  are  paid  both  by  the 
hour  and  piece.  By  the  piece  they  earn  from  4.50  to  6  francs  ($0.868  to  $1.158)  a 
day.  Only  an  expert  workman  can  earn  the  maximum  of  6  francs.  Cutters  by 
hand  are  paid,  at  L'Abbaye,  40  to  70  centimes  ($0.077  to  $0.135)  an  hour.  At  Val- 
lorbe they  are  paid  both  by  the  hour  and  by  the  piece.  By  the  piece  they  earn 
from  4.50  to  6  francs  ($0.868  to  $1.158)  a  day.  Only  an  expert  workman  can  earn 
the  maximum  of  6  francs.  Cutters  by  machine  are  women,  paid  by  the  hour,  at  the 
rate  of  from  20  to  40  centimes  ($0.038  to  $0.077).  Etchers,  20  centimes  an  hour  ($0.038). 

Straighteners,  80  centimes  an  hour  ($0.154).  Hardeners,  80  centimes  an  hour. 
Cleaners  are  women  and  boys  paid  by  the  hour,  from  20  to  40  centimes  ($0.038  to  $0.077). 
Examiners  are  paid  by  the  month,  from  160  to  200  francs  ($30.88  to  $38.60).  Women 
label  and  pack  the  files,  receiving  30  centimes  ($0.0579)  an  hour.  No  girl  under  16 
is  employed  in  the  works,  as  prescribed  by  the  Swiss  factory  law.  Superintendents, 
foremen,  and  clerks  are  paid  from  180  to  200  francs  ($34.74  to  $38.60)  a  month.  Ten 
hours  constitute  a  day's  work  in  a  file  factory.  The  number  of  pieces  completed  by 
a  workman  in  a  day  varies,  depending  upon  the  department  in  which  he  works. 
The  piece  rates  and  wages  named  above  will  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the  number 
of  pieces  made.  About  half  work  by  the  piece  and  half  by  the  hour.  The  factory 
at  Vallorbe  employs  from  500  to  525  persons,  including  100  females.  The  factory  at 
L'Abbaye  employs  from  40  to  50  persons,  including  15  females. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  FRANCIS  B.  KEENE,  Consul. 
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Mr.  REICHHELM.  For  the  information  of  the  committee  I  also  sub- 
mit, marked  "  Exhibit  E,"  a  price  list  of  foreign-made  files,  Swiss  files; 
and,  "Exhibit  F,"  a  price  list  of  German  files;  and,  marked  "Exhibit 
G,"  a  price  list  of  American  Swiss  files,  being  our  own  catalogue  or 
price  list. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  these  price  lists. 
These  price  lists,  like  all  other  price  lists,  I  take  it,  are  merely  a  cata- 
logue of  files  with  prices  fixed  on  them  which  are  subject  to  large 
discounts  ? 

Mr.  REICHHELM.  To  greater  or  less  discount;  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  therefore  the  price  lists  do  not  amount  to  any- 
thing more  than  showing  the  goods  which  may  be  purchased  ?  That 
is,  to  a  buyer  they  are  of  no  benefit  unless  accompanied  by  discount 
sheets  ? 

Mr.  REICHHELM.  No,  sir;  but  I  present  these  price  lists  to  show  that 
we  manufacture  goods  analagous  to  the  goods  shown  in  the  foreign 
price  lists. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  do  not  offer  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  prices? 

Mr.  REICHHELM.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  right.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  REICHHELM.  In  making  these  several  exhibits  we  do  so  to  sup- 
port our  contention. 

First.  That  the  high-grade  files  or  "files  of  precision, "  should  be 
separately  classified,  regardless  of  what  duty  Congiess  may  propose 
to  levy  upon  "files  and  rasps"  generally. 

Second.  To  substantiate  our  claim  that,  in  case  the  Payne- Aldrich 
duties  on  files  are  to  be  re  tamed  with  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent, 
"files  of  precision"  should  be  exempted  from  such  reduction,  in 
order  that  not  only  the  lower,  but  also  the  highest  grades  and  kinds 
of  files  may  be  made  in  America. 

Third.  This  exemption  from  any  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on 
"files  and  rasps"  to  apply  only  to  "files  of  precision  not  exceeding 
12  inches  in  length  of  cut,  graded  in  fineness  of  cut,  according  to  the 
present  Swiss  designation  of  cuts,  from  cut  No.  000  to  No.  8,  includ- 
ing needle,  riffle,  and  escapement  files. 

Fourth.  This  is  to  maintain  the  present  fair  competition  hi  price 
with  the  importers,  which  since  1907  has  benefited  the  consumer  by 
the  improvement  in  quality  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sucn 
"files  of  precision." 

While  common  files  and  rasps  are  exported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, files  of  precision  can  not  be  sold  in  any  foreign  country  in  com- 
petition with  the  Swiss  and  German  files  of  precision.  When  articles 
appeared  in  our  technical  journals  on  the  making  of  these  high-grade 
files  in  America,  they  attracted  considerable  attention  abroad,  and 
we  received  many  inquiries  and  orders  for  samples,  with  requests  for 
quotations.  In  each  case  we  quoted  prices  barely  covering  our  cost, 
knowing  that  no  considerable  trade  would  result,  but  desirous  of  test- 
ing the  question  how  much  we  would  be  obliged  to  lower  our  costs  to 
compete  with  Swiss  and  German  makers  in  foreign  markets. 

We  have  filled  a  few  small  orders,  especially  from  England  and  Aus- 
tralia, which  came  from  customers  who  had  tested  samples  previously 
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sent  them,  who  were  much  pleased  with  particular  files  and  ordered 
a  few  for  special  work,  but  expressing  their  regret  that  we  could  not 
meet  the  prices  of  Swiss  and  German  manufacturers,  so  that  they 
could  purchase  them  regularly. 

During  the  past  three  years  our  export  trade  has  therefore  amounted 
to  less  than  $400,  exclusive  of  a  little  more  trade  with  Canada,  from 
which  we  get  an  occasional  hurry  order  for  some  file  they  can't  procure 
quickly  enough  from  Europe. 

The  difference  in  the  wages  paid  here  and  in  Switzerland,  shown 
by  Exhibit  D,  is  of  the  first  importance,  since  90  per  cent  of  our  cost 
of  the  small  delicate  and  accurate  files  is  labor  and  10  per  cent  steel, 
and  this  we  are  obliged  to  import  from  England  and  Sweden  for  many 
sizes  and  shapes  at  high  prices  simply  because  we  can  not  order  it  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  induce  American  steel  makers  to  equip  them- 
selves for  rolling  the  small  quantities  of  many  sizes  and  shapes  we 
require. 

The  exemption  of  files  of  precision  from  the  proposed  reduction  of 
duty  would  not  affect  the  revenue,  as  we  are  now  on  a  strictly  com- 
petitive basis  with  foreign  producers,  while  a  reduction  of  duty  would 
compel  us  to  sacrifice  a  very  moderate  profit,  enabling  us  to  pay  6  per 
cent  on  stock  fully  paid — with  not  a  drop  of  water  in  it — and  then  to 
reduce  wages. 

To  do  so  would  make  the  trade  unattractive  to  mechanics  and  pre- 
vent us  from  getting  intelligent  apprentices,  capable  of  learning  the 
trade.  This  would  inevitably  impair  the  efficiency  of  our  organiza- 
tion and  the  quality  of  the  product  of  this,  the  smallest  but  most 
highly  developed,  branch  of  the  file  industry,  which  would  then  be 
incapable  of  competing  with  the  Swiss  and  German  makers,  as  we  now 
do,  both  in  quality  and  price. 

We  now  have  some  advantages  over  Swiss  makers  which  we  had  to 
invent  before  we  could  overcome  the  great  differences  in  the  cost  of 
highly  skilled  labor,  but  even  now  our  foreign  competitors  are  using 
cutting  machines  almost  identical  with  our  own,  made  in  the  United 
States.  Shop  secrets  will  leak  out  and  can  not  be  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  enterprising  manufacturers,  some  of  whose  employees, 
and  even  then'  sons,  have  sought  employment  with  us  as  ordinary 
workmen,  and  how  long  we  may  enjoy  the  exclusive  benefit  of  our 
own  methods  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  file  makers  is  very 
uncertain. 

In  submitting  this  statement  I  am  fully  aware  that  Congress  must 
consider  the  general  welfare  and  not  special  interests  that  are  con- 
trary to  it,  and  this  statement  would  not  have  been  made  had  I  not 
realized  that  the  diversification  and  efficiency  of  the  file  industry,  as 
of  all  industries,  is  in  the  interest  of  our  whole  people;  that  no  less 
than  the  present  duty  will  enable  us  to  successfully  compete  with 
foreign  files  of  precision  in  price,  and  that  the  consumer  of  such  files 
will  be  benefited  by  such  fan*  and  efficient  competition  as  we  have  had 
since  1907,  when,  after  seven  years  of  experimenting,  we  succeeded 
in  establishing  our  present  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  files  of  preci- 
sion as  an  exclusive  specialty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  I  respectfully  submit  our  proposition, 
with  thanks  to  the  committee  for  this  hearing. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  ? 

Mr.  HEICHHELM.  I  have  some  samples  here  which  I  had  prepared 
to  illustrate  the  grades  of  files  to  you,  but  you  gentlemen  did  not 
ask  anjT  questions  and  so  I  have  not  presented  them  so  far. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Just  give  them  to  the  clerk,  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  examine  them. 

Mr.  REICHHELM.  All  right. 

The  witness  also  submitted  the  following  papers: 

In  re  tariff  on  "Files  of  precision,"  submitted  by  E.  P.  Reichhelm,  president  Ameri- 
can Swiss  File  &  Tool  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

JANUARY  11,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN.  Inclosed  herewith  are  brief  and  documents  with  reference  to  Schedule 
C,  paragraph  No.  155,  act  August  5,  1909,  files,  rasps,  etc. 

1.  I  recommend  a  special  classification  for  "files  of  precision"  and  their  exemption 
from  any  reduction  of  duty,  because  the  present  duty  is  barely  sufficient  to  compete 
with  the  imported  files  of  this  class. 

2.  Estimated  increase  or  decrease  of  imports  none;  present  duty  being  fairly  com- 
petitive as  to  price,  and  market  will  be  influenced  only  by  quality. 

3.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  very  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  "genuine  im- 
ported Swiss  files"  can  only  be  gradually  overcome  and  that  the  trade  will  remain 
about  equally  divided  between  imported  Swiss  and  "American  Swiss,  "  since  neither 
the  Swiss  nor  American  makers  can  supply  the  whole  demand  nor  please  every  user. 
This  branch  of  the  file  industry,  both  here  and  abroad,  leads  the  industry  in  quality 
and  variety,  but  supplies  less  than  10  per- cent  of  the  files  used. 

4.  We  suggest  that  the  duty  on  files  and  rasps  should  be  reduced  with  this  proviso: 
"Provided,  That  'files  of  precision '  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  length  of  cut,  graded 

in  fineness  of  cut,  according  to  the  present  Swiss  designation  of  cuts,  from  cut  No.  000 
to  No.  8,  including  needle,  riffle,  and  escapement  files,  shall  not  be  subject  to  this 
reduction." 

5.  We  have  no  suggestions  to  make  except  the  separate  classification  of  "files  of 
precision." 

Respectfully  submitted,  together  with  brief  herewith  attached,  by 

E.  P.  REICHHELM, 
President  American  Swiss  File  &  Tool  Co. 


In  re  tariff  on  "Files  of  precision,"  submitted  by  E.  P.  Reichhelm,  president  Amer- 
ican Swiss  File  &  Tool  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

JANUARY,  11,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  present  duty  on  files  blanks,  rasps  and  floats  of  all  cuts  and  kind 
is  specific  according  to  length  and  makes  no  distinction  on  account  of  kind,  shape, 
quality  or  value  or  cost  of  production. 

Exhibit  A  (committee  files).     Tariff  act  August  5,  1909,  page  19,  paragraph  155. 

These  specifid  duties  have  practically  excluded  the  foreign  files  and  rasps  of  the 
common  kind  from  our  market,  while  encouraging  the  importation  of  high-grade 
Swiss  and  German  files  which  are  difficult  to  produce,  and  until  1907  these  foreign 
high-grade  files  have  held  the  market  without  any  domestic  competition  w«rth  men- 
tioning; the  so-called  Swiss  pattern  files  made  by  other  domestic  file  makers  being 
of  inferior  quality  to  the  Swiss. 

Exhibit  B  (committee  files).  Article  on  "The  Making  of  a  High  Grade  File"  in 
Industrial  Engineering,  page  173, 
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Exhibit  C  (committee  files).  "Files  and  filing"  pamphlet  No.  48,  published  by 
Machinery,  page  28. 

Only  by  the  invention  of  new  methods  and  machines  was  it  possible  to  make  these 
high  grade  files  in  America  at  a  price  to  compete  with  the  imported  Swiss  files,  because 
the  specific  duties  did  not  coyer  the  great  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  highly 
skilled  labor  here  and  abroad  in  the  manufacture  of  files  of  precision. 

With  all  the  improvements  in  methods  of  manufacture,  the  present  duty  barely 
enables  us  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  in  this  class  of  files,  and  to  show  the  diffi- 
culty of  doing  so,  we  submit — 

Exhibit  D  (committee  files).  Showing  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  for  the  same 
operations,  the  foreign  figures  being  taken  from  an  official  consular  report  on  "Wages 
in  the  File  Industry  in  Switzerland." 

To  show  that  "American  Swiss"  compete  with  the  imported  Swiss  and  German 
files  in  sizes,  shapes,  gradation  of  cuts  and  in  kinds  not  listed  or  made  by  the  domestic 
makers,  we  submit  the  following  price  lists: 

Exhibit  E  (committee  files).    A  price  list  of  Swiss  files. 

Exhibit  F  (Committee  files).    A  price  list  of  German  files. 

Exhibit  G  (Committee  files).    A  price  list  of  "American  Swiss"  files. 

In  making  these  several  exhibits,  we  do  so  to  support  our  contention — 

1.  That  the  high  grade  files  or  files  of  precision  should  be  separately  classified, 
regardless  of  what  duty  Congress  may  propose  to  levy  upon  files  and  rasps  generally. 

2.  To  substantiate  our  claim  that,  in  case  the  Payne-Aldrich  duties  on  files  are  to 
be  retained  with  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  files  of  precision  should  be  exempted 
from  such  reduction,  in  order  that  not  only  the  lower,  but  also  the  highest  grades  and 
kinds  of  files  may  be  made  in  America. 

3.  This  exemption  from  any  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  files  and  rasps  to 
apply  only  to  files  of  precision  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  length  of  cut,  graded  in 
fineness  of  cut,  according  to  the  present  Swiss  designation  of  cuts,  from  cut  No.  000  to 
No.  8,  including  needle,  riffle,  and  escapement  files. 

4.  This  we  ask  to  maintain  the  present  fair  competition  in  price  with  the  importers, 
which  since  1907  has  benefitted  the  consumer  by  the  improvement  in  quality  as  well 
as  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  such  files  of  precision. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  P.  REICHHELM. 
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PARAGRAPH  156. 

Muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns,  rifles,  and  parts  thereof,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

See  H.  Tauscher,  page  1441. 

PARAGRAPH  157. 

Double-barreled,  sporting,  breech-loading  shotguns,  combination  shot- 
guns and  rifles,  valued  at  not  more  than  five  dollars,  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  each  and  in  addition  thereto  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at 
more  than  five  dollars  and  not  more  than  ten  dollars,  four  dollars  each  and  in 
addition  thereto  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem  each ;  valued  at  more  than  ten 
dollars,  six  dollars  each;  double  barrels  for  sporting  breech-loading  shotguns 
and  rifles,  further  advanced  in  manufacture  than  rough  bored  only,  three 
dollars  each;  stocks  for  double-barreled  sporting  breech-loading  shotguns 
and  rifles  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  three  dollars  each;  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  on  all  such  guns  and  rifles,  valued  at  more  than  ten  dollars  each, 
and  on  such  stocks  and  barrels,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  all  • 
other  parts  of  such  guns  or  rifles,  and  fittings  for  such  stocks  or  barrels,  fin- 
ished or  unfinished,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  all  double- 
barreled  sporting  breech-loading  shotguns  and  rifles  imported  without  a  lock 
or  locks  or  other  fittings  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  six  dollars  each  and 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  single-barreled  breech-loading  shotguns, 
or  parts  thereof,  except  as  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  one 
dollar  each  and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  pistols,  automatic,  maga- 
zine, or  revolving,  or  parts  thereof,  seventy-five  cents  each  and  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

FIREARMS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  GALES,  OF  302  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  N.  Y.,  REPRESENTING  SCHOVERUNG,  DALY  &  GALES. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  paragraph  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested, Mr.  Gales? 

Mr.  GALES.  Paragraphs  156  and  157  of  the  present  tariff.  Para- 
graph 156  relates  to  muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns,  rifles,  and 
parts  thereof;  and  paragraph  157  relates  to  double-barrel  sporting 
breech-loading  shotguns  and  combination  shotguns  and  rifles. 

I  recommend  to  you  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  the  items  of  para- 
graph 156  and  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  the  items  of  paragraph  157. 

The  items  of  paragraph  156  require  no  protection. 

Muskets  and  muzzle-loading  shotguns  are  things  of  the  past. 
Eifles  the  factories  of  America  ship  to  almost  the  entire  world.  The 
only  importations  are  of  certain  specialties,  which  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  lower  duty.  I  estimate  that  the  small  importations 
of  1911  might  be  increased  to  $80,000  or  $100,000. 

While  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  last  session,  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  caucus  print;  and  I  notice,  in  this  connection,  that  breech- 
loading  rifles  were  put  at  30  per  cent.  That  must  be  an  error,  and 
yet  it  is  apparently  so  stated  in  the  bill.  It  is  higher  than  these  goods 
are  assessed  at  in  either  the  tariff  of  1883  or  the  tariff  of  1890  or  the 
tariff  of  1897.  That  is  the  item  about  breech-loading  rifles.  May  I 
be  permitted  to  ask  the  reason  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  did  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Gales. 

Mr.  GAL.ES.  I  refer  to  the  tariff  on  breech-loading  rifles.  Hereto- 
fore rifles  have  been  coupled  with  muskets  and  muzzle-loading  shot- 
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guns  under  paragraph  156.  In  the  caucus  print,  which  is  the  only 
copy  I  have  of  the  Underwood  bill,  breech-loading  rifles  are  trans- 
ferred to  paragraph  157  and  coupled  with  double-barrel  shotguns. 
Is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  DALZELL.  Muskets  and  rifles,  you  say,  are  in  paragraph  157 
or  paragraph  156  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  In  the  present  tariff  it  is  paragraph  156.  In  the 
caucus  bill,  which  I  suppose  was  the  same  as  the  bill  of  last  year, 
breech-loading  rifles  are  put  in  with  breech-loading  shotguns. 

Mr.  HULL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GALES.  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  why?- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  think  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in  making 
that  change  was  to  put  the  rifles  you  speak  of  in  a  higher  classi- 
fication. 

Mr.  HULL.  Which  would  put  all  breech-loading  weapons  in  the 
other  classification. 

Mr.  GALES.  It  would  reduce  the  imports;  and  as  I  looked  at  it,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  only  explanation  might  be  the  fact  that 
there  were  imported  in  1908  and  1909,  and  less  largely  in  1910,  for- 
eign breech-loading  rifles,  Army  guns,  at  a  very  low  price,  which 
added  considerably  to  the  imports.  But  that  was  simply  a  tem- 
porary condition.  The  stock  of  those  rifles  has  been  practically  ex- 
hausted and  the  demand  has  been  practically  exhausted,  so  that  the 
imports  last  year  were  certainly  not  5,000.  It  seems  to  me  that 
making  a  higher  rate  than  existed  in  either  1883  or  1890  would  re- 
duce the  imports. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  was  to  put  in  the 
paragraph  of  the  House  bill  that  corresponds  to  present  paragraph 
156  the  muzzle-loading  guns,  and  in  the  other  paragraph  the  breech- 
loading  guns. 

Mr.  GALES.  There  are  no  muzzle-loading  rifles  imported.  I  say 
"none" — there  might  be  one  or  a  dozen,  but  practically  there  are 
none  imported.  Breech-loading  rifles  are  imported  of  special  grades 
and  classes  at  higher  prices  than  the  American  weapons,  for  which 
there  is  a  certain  demand;  but  an  increase  of  duty  would  certainly 
decrease  the  revenue  rather  than  increase  it.  The  demand  for  these 
might  be  increased  a  little  bit  by  a  decrease  of  duty,  but  an  increase 
of  duty  would  certainly  shut  them  out. 

Mr.  HULL.  Is  it  your  contention  that  breech-loading  shotguns 
should  be  in  a  different  classification  from  the  other  guns  designated 
in  this  caucus  print,  paragraph  31  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  Yes.  My  contention  is  that  the  breech-loading  rifles 
should  be  in  the  same  schedule  as  they  always  have  been — 156  under 
the  present  tariff ;  31,  is  it,  in  the  House  bill  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Paragraph  31  in  the  House  bill  refers  to  breech- 
loading  rifles. 

Mr.  GALES.  What  are  guns  in,  please,  paragraph  31  or  paragraph 
30? 

Mr.  HULL.  Paragraph  30  includes  muskets  and  muzzle-loading 
rifles. 

Mr.  GALES.  Then  my  contention  is  that  paragraph  30  should  read 
"  Muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns,  rifles,  and  parts  thereof." 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  In  other  words,  you  wish  to  strike  out  the  "  and," 
and  let  all  classes  of  rifles  fall  in  paragraph  30,  whether  they  are 
breech-loading  or  muzzle-loading? 

Mr.  GALES.  That  is  my  argument;  yes,  sir.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

The  breech-loading  rifles  of  this  country  are  shipped  to  the  whole 
world.  The  only  possible  breech-loading  importations  are  of  special 
grade  of  high-priced  guns;  and  the  duty,  if  higher,  would  simply 
reduce  the  imports. 

Mr.  HULL.  Do  you  make  anv  distinction  between  breech-loading 
shotguns  and  breech-loading  rifies  in  your  argument? 

Mr.  GALES.  Yes,  sir.  The  American  manufacturers  of  breech-load- 
ing rifles  very  largely  dominate  the  markets  of  the  world.  American 
rifles  are  shipped  in  great  quantities  to  Australia,  India,  South 
America,  and  very  considerably  to  Europe,  although  the  demand  for 
them  is  not  very  large  there  as  compared  with  the  other  places. 

Referring  to  the  next  paragraph,  157  or  31,  the  foreign  cost  of 
guns,  particularly  of  the  cheaper  grade,  has  increased  10  per  cent  in 
the  last  year.  Therefore  I  recommend  30  per  cent  duty  in  the  place 
of  the  33^  per  cent  duty  suggested  in  1908.  This  would  make  the 
cost  of  the  cheapest  Sauer  gun  shown  in  the  table  submitted  in  1908 
$30.17,  while  most  of  the  standard  American  makers  sell  their  cheap- 
est gun  at  $18  or  less,  or,  say,  an  estimated  cost  of  $14.40,  and  the 
inferior  makers  sell  theirs  at  $9  to  $10,  the  cost  being,  say,  20  per 
cent  less.  The  price  of  the  standard  grade  Parker  gun,  made  by  one 
of  the  oldest  manufacturers,  is  $27.43;  that  of  the  cheapest  grade  is 
$19.  I  claim  the  Sauer  gun  is  the  better,  but  the  other  makers  would 
not  agree  with  me  in  this. 

In  the  case  of  the  cheaper  breech-loading  hammer  guns,  based  on 
a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  the  bar  lock,  1794,  would  cost  $5.66,  and  the 
N  grade  $6.62,  a  reduction  of  70  or  80  cents  below  the  cost  under  the 
present  duty.  On  this  basis  I  estimate  an  increased  import  of  50 
per  cent,  or,  say,  $180,000  to  $200,000. 

The  views  expressed  by  me  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  November  25, 1908  (vol.  3,  pp.  2227-2234,  2241),  seem  to  have 
been  borne  out  by  the  conditions  of  trade  and  import  since  that  time. 
The  imports  and  duties  have  constantly  decreased,  while  the  manu- 
facture and  consumption  of  firearms  has  steadily  increased,  so  far 
as  we  have  any  data  on  the  subject. 

According  to  the  last  census  record  at  my  command,  the  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States  increased  95  per  cent  in 
10  years;  the  wages  paid  increased  66  per  cent,  and  the  profits  (less 
selling  cost)  75  per  cent;  so  that  wages,  or  labor,  seems  to  have  had 
the  short  end  of  the  deal. 

The  manufacturers  questioned  my  figures  in  1908  in  giving  the 
cost  of  labor  in  gunmaking  at  about  50  per  cent.  They  claimed  that 
it  was  80  per  cent.  Yet  the  census  figures  of  1909  makes  the  selling 
output,  in  units  of  $1,000,  $34,112.  Deducting  my  estimate  of  profit 
of  23  per  cent  leaves  a  cost  of  $26,267,  of  which  the  materials 
($17,021),  and  wages,  and  factory  charges  ($9.246)  equal  only  27 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  or  35  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost.  The 
foreign  percentage  of  labor  cost  may  be  somewhat  higher;  but  I  still 
78959°— VOL  2—13 31 
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maintain  that  estimate  of  40  to  50  per  cent  is  correct,  so  that  a  duty 
of  30  per  cent  on  the  complete  gun  would  be  equivalent  to  paying  the 
foreign  workman  40  cents  as  against  $1  to  the  wage  earner  in  the 
United  States. 

Information  just  received  gives  the  daily  wages  for  gunmakers  in 
Liege.  Belgium,  at  $1.10;  and  in  Suhl,  Germany,  at  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
Those  a  re  practically  the  only  two  foreign  markets  which  supply  these 

§oods.  As  against  those  figures  we  have  the  American  wages  of 
2.25  to  $3.50.  Or,  adding  all  the  duty  on  labor,  as  is  proper,  the  for- 
eign labor  would  cost  in  Liege,  plus  duty,  $2.75 ;  in  Suhl,  an  average 
of  $3.75.  In  other  words,  a  gun  costing  $10  represents  $5  of  labor  and 
$5  of  material.  Thirty  per  cent  duty  on  the  $10  gun  equals  GO  per 
cent  duty  on  the  labor,  or  $2  net  to  the  foreign  labor,  as  against  $5 
net  to  the  American  labor.  So  that  30  per  cent  duty  would  fully 
equalize  costs  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  figured. 

Parts  naturally  should  be  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  guns  and 
rifles,  respectively.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  paragraphs  should 
read: 

First.  Muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns,  rifles  with  sights,  plain  or  telescopic, 
and  parts  thereof,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Second.  Breech-loading  shotguns,  combination  shotguns  and  rifles,  and  parts 
thereof  and  fittings  therefor,  including  barrels  further  advanced  than  rough- 
bored  only;  pistols,  whether  automatic,  magazine,  or  revolving,  or  parts  thereof 
and  fittings  therefor,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Your  committee  will  have  in  mind  that  outside  cases  containing 
guns  are  required  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  guns,  making 
so  much  additional  tax  and  additional  cost.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
general  proposition  referring  to  the  whole  bill,  but  one  which  I  think 
is  worthy  of  your  consideration — whether  or  not  packing  cases 
should  pay  duty.  I  also  desire  to  recommend  that  guns  sent  over  for 
repair  or  for  use  be  registered,  and  when  returned  be  free  of  duty, 
except  as  to  any  work,  repairs,  or  improvements  done  thereon  or 
added  thereto.  That  is  not  a  large  item;  but  every  year  there  are 
some  guns  sent  over  to  be  rebarreled,  and  every  year  some  guns  are 
sent  over  for  sportsmen  to  use  on  the  other  side,  and  when  brought 
back  they  are  required  to  pay  the  duty  a  second  time.  It  seems  to  me 
a  registry  would  prevent  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  saw  the  bill  that  was  passed  through  the  House 
and  through  Congress  last  year,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  seen  that  bill.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  caucus  print,  which,  I  suppose,  is  identical  with  that  bill. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  was  the  bill  as  passed.  Your  idea  is  that  the 
rate  in  that  bill,  as  far  as  muskets  and  muzzle-loading  shotguns  and 
rifles  is  concerned,  was  about  correct? 

Mr.  GALES.  I  think  so;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  that  we  were  about  5  points  high  in  reference 
to  shotguns? 

Mr.  GALES.  I  think  so,  because  of  the  fact  that  foreign  costs  have 
materially  advanced  during  the  past  year;  and  I  think  you  are  a 
shade  high,  anyway.  I  suggested  four  years  ago,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  appearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
per  cent  was  a  fair  duty. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  recommend,  now.  30  per  cent? 
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Mr.  GALES.  I  think  now  30  per  cent  is  about  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  think  that  would  equalize  the  difference  in  cost? 

Mr.  GALES.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  that  would  be  a  competitive  rate,  in  your  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  GALES.  As  nearly  as  it  can  be  gotten  at;  yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  that  would  result  in  increased  importations? 

Mr.  GALES.  Measurably;  yes,  sir;  although  the  importer  is  the 
"  under  dog,"  so  to  speak.  All  the  houses  that  did  an  exclusively 
importing  business  in  the  gun  line  have  gone  by  the  board. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  industry  during  the 
time  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  force? 

Mr.  GALES.  The  industry  was  more  active,  the  importations  were 
larger,  and  the  industry  was  more  promising.  The  imports  were 
more  promising,  but,  of  course,  the  Wilson  bill  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  give  it  a  thorough  test. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  did  not  last  long  enough;  that  is  right.  Our  im- 
ports increased  under  it,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  GALES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  remember  to  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  I  do  not,  definitely.    I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Did  they  increase  sufficiently  to  seriously  injure  the 
domestic  manufacturers? 

Mr.  GALES.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so,  except  that  the  trade  con- 
ditions, you  will  remember,  were  depressed  for  9  bout  two  years  at 
that  time,  and  trade  of  all  kinds  was  depressed,  ours  with  the  others, 
as  general  business  was. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  You  do  not  make  any  of  the  things  mentioned  in 
either  of  these  paragraphs? 

Mr.  GALES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  You  are  an  importer? 

Mr.  GALES.  We  are  importers;  and,  as  I  say,  we  represent  the 
"  under  dog,"  sir. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  The  depression  that  was  so  general  during  the  time 
of  the  Wilson  bill  extended  also  to  the  gunmakers'  business? 

Mr.  GALES.  Oh,  yes;  undoubtedly.    There  were  no  exceptions. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  The  importations  increased? 

Mr.  GALES.  The  importations  increased  somewhat;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  The  American  manufacture  decreased? 

Mr.  GALES.  I  can  not  say  that  as  to  statistics,  but  the  general  con- 
ditions of  trade  were  not  very  favorable.  We  sell  American  guns; 
we  handle  American  guns  also  as  jobbers;  but  trade  conditions  were 
not  good  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  I  did  not  exactly  understand  you.  You  transfer 
the  breech-loading  rifles  back  to  paragraph  156  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  I  transfer  breech-loading  rifles  back  to  the  first  sched- 
ule, 156,  where  thev  always  have  been.  They  were  so,  they  have  been 
so,  in  all  the  tarin  schedules  that  I  have  before  me.  They  always 
have  been. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  put  breech-loading  shotguns  and  rifles  in  para- 
graph 156? 

Mr.  GALES.  No,  sir;  breech-loading  rifles. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Just  the  rifles? 

Mr.  GALES.  The  rifles  only. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  Breech-loading  shotguns  are  already  in  paragraph 
156. 

Mr.  PALMER.  No ;  they  are  in  paragraph  157. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  Oh,  I  see;  you  are  right. 

Mr.  GALES.  In  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  Why  do  you  want  the  breech-loading  rifles  to  be  trans- 
ferred back  to  paragraph  156 — because  it  carries  a  duty  of  15  per 
cent? 

Mr.  GALES.  Because  they  properly  belong  there.  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  manufacturers  claim  there  is  need  of  any  protection  to 
breech-loading  rifles.  They  sell  all  over  the  world.  The  rifles  that 
are  imported  are  special  grades  of  high-priced  rifles,  and  the  imports 
would  be  decreased  if  the  duty  was  increased. 

Mr.  HILL.  Why?  Why  would  the  importation  of  the  high-priced 
rifles  fall  off? 

Mr.  GALES.  It  would  simply  result  in  an  added  cost,  and  my  gen- 
eral experience  in  business  is  that  added  cost  leads  to  decreased  sale. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  the  breech-loading  rifle  in  paragraph  156  under  the 
present  law? 

Mr.  GALES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  are  "muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns,  and 
rifles"? 

Mr.  GALES.  I  remarked  in  the  beginning  that  they  are  really  a  dead 
issue.  There  are  none  imported. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  notice  that  $47,000  worth  of  articles  classed  as 
"  muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns,  and  rifles,  or  parts  thereof," 
came  in  in  1911.  Who  uses  muzzle-loaders  nowadays? 

Mr.  GALES.  There  are  no  muzzle-loaders  imported.  That  simply 
covers  the  general  term.  I  do  not  believe  there  were  a  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  muzzle-loaders  of  any  kind  imported.  There  might 
be  possibly  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  muzzle-loading  muskets, 
old-style  muskets,  although  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  that  kind  in  the 
market  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  kind  of  guns  do  you  import? 

Mr.  GALES.  We  import  the  cheaper  grade  Belgian  guns,  which  are 
our  cheaper  goods. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Is  that  the  Francotte  gun? 

Mr.  GALES.  The  Francotte  and  lower-priced  guns.  In  this  coun- 
try they  do  not  manufacture  goods  of  as  cheap  quality  as  those. 
Then  we  import  high-priced  Sauer  and  Daly  breech-loading  guns, 
which  are  fine  goods,  and  which  should  stand  the  duty,  which  are 
higher  than  the  American  guns. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  you  import  high-priced  rifles,  too,  like  the 
Mannlicher  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  Yes ;  we  import  some  of  those. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  you  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  a  market 
for  those  foreign  shotguns  and  rifles  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GALES.  It  is  uphill  work,  but  they  are  good  guns;  we  adver- 
tise them  as  such,  and  we  devote  all  the  energy  we  have  to  selling 
them. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  The  most  of  your  importations  are  of  the  higher- 
priced  kind,  are  they? 

Mr.  GALES.  Yes,  sir ;  most  of  them. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  do  not  find  any  market  for  foreign  guns  in 
competition  with  the  cheap  Parker  shotgun,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  No ;  not  the  intermediate  grades. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  you  not  believe  the  American  manufacturers 
can  make  those  cheap  grades  of  shotguns  cheaper  than  anybody  else 
in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  Oh,  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  I  have  said  for  the  last  25 
or  30  years — I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  man — that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  the  imports  would  be  driven  out  altogether;  but 
I  believe  in  fair  competition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  HILL.  Why  do  you  think  shotguns  can  be  manufactured  in 
this  country  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world?  There  must 
be  some  reason  for  it 

Mr.  GALES.  I  think  the  American  genius  and  the  American  facility 
of  work  and  adaptability  of  methods  have  all  shown  that  fact. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  not  the  military  weapon  made  by  Krupp  and  by  the 
purveyors  to  the  French  army  equal  to  the  American  military 
weapon  ? 

Mr.  GALES.I  presume  they  are  very  good  guns. 

Mi .  HILL.  Have  not  the  best  guns  in  the  world  been  made  abroad  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  I  presume  they  are  very  good  guns. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  have  an  opinion,  have  you  not,  as  to  whether  they 
are  or  not? 

Mr.  GALES.  My  opinion  is  that  they  are  very  good  guns. 

Mr.  HILL.  Do  you  not  think  they  are  made  cheaper  than  the  same 
articles  could  be  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  Krupp  establish- 
ment get  large  prices  for  their  military  guns  from  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  not  the  question.  A  man  may  sell  on  his  name, 
his  reputation,  and  his  advertising  ability  and  capacity,  a  very  poor 
article.  What  about  the  quality  of  the  thing  itself  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  distinguish  quality  from  price. 
They  make  a  fine  quality,  and  they  get  a  high  price  for  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Do  you  find  it  to  be  the  general  practice  that  people  in 
this  country  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  an  imported  article  than 
they  are  for  a  domestic  one? 

Mr.  GALES.  Not  as  a  general  practice. 

Mr.  HILL.  But  if  a  man  were  going  to  buy  a  sporting  gun  or  rifle, 
he  would  be  willing  to  pay  more,  and  would  be  glad  to,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  No,  sir.  He  might  be  induced  to  do  so  by  good  sales- 
manship ;  but  the  percentage  of  foreign-made  guns  that  are  sold,  as 
compared  with  the  whole  percentage  of  American-made  guns  that 
are  sold,  is  a  small  one. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  production 
of  firearms  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  The  census  gives  it  at  $34,000,000. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  And  the  imports  in  1911  under  paragraph  156  were 
$47,000  worth  and  under  paragraph  157.  $119,000  worth. 

Mr.  GALES.  About  $160.000  or  $170.000;  yes,  sir.  That  gives  about 
the  status  of  the  business.  Yet  we  do  not  feel  that  we  should  be 
shut  out  altogether,  and  we  believe  that  a  reasonable  import  would 
be  a  healthy  thing  for  our  friends  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  HILL.  One  question:  You  are  now  importing  breech-loading 
rifles  under  the  term  "  rifles,"  without  any  distinction,  in  paragraph 
156? 

Mr.  GALES.  We  are  importing  limited  quantities;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  want  them  kept  there  rather  than  transferred  and 
put  with  breech-loading  shotguns? 

Mr.  GALES.  I  think  that  is  where  they  belong;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  main  proposition  that  you  are  interested  in 
is  the  amount  of  the  duty  and  not  the  paragraph  the  articles  are  in, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  That  is,  of  course,  the  point.  I  think  rifles  should  pay 
15  per  cent,  and  I  think  guns  should  pay  30  per  cent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  think  all  rifles  should  pay  15  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  Yes,  sir;  except  combination  shotguns  and  rifles.  We, 
perhaps,  are  the  only  importers  of  those,  but  they  should  be  prop- 
erly classed  with  shotguns  at  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  rifles  which  you  do  import 
sell  for  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  American  weapons  of  simi- 
lar grade? 

Mr.  GALES.  They  sell  for  very  considerably  more ;  not  three  times 
as  much,  but  perhaps  an  average  of  twice  as  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Suppose  we  struck  out  these  two  paragraphs  and 
made  one  instead,  and  let  breech-loading  guns  go  in  with  muz/le- 
loading  guns;  would  there  be  very  much  injury  done  to  the  trade? 

Mr.  GALES.  They  can  figure  easily  enough ;  there  is  not  any  trouble 
about  figuring. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  mean  is  there  enough  importation  to  make  any 
serious  difference? 

Mr.  GALES.  I  think  it  would  affect  the  importations  of  the  breech- 
loading  rifles.  I  think  they  would  be  decreased.  Besides,  there  are 
some  cheap  breech-loading  rifles — the  Flobert  rifles,  which  perhaps 
you  gentlemen  remember  as  boys.  The  Flobert  rifles  are  imported  in 
small  quantities,  and  the  importation  of  those  would  increase  some- 
what under  the  15  per  cent  schedule. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  But  you  could  not  get  any  guns  from  abroad  that 
you  could  sell  here  in  competition  with  the  cheap  Parker  shotgun, 
ior  example ;  could  you  ? 

Mr.  GALES.  Not  in  direct  competition;  no,  sir.  We  should  expect 
to  get  a  higher- priced  gun. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  That  is  alL 
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BRIEF  OF  FRED  BIFFAR,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  January  10,  1913. 
Mr.  OSCAR  \V.  UNDERWOOD, 

Cliairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  Following  up  my  recent  letters  on  tariff.  I  am  informed  that  some  of  the 
Ameircan  manufacturers  have  given  you  a  list  of  gun  manufacturers  who  have  dis- 
continued the  gun  business  on  account  of  lack  of  profits. 

I  think  if  you  will  investigate  this  matter  further,  you  will  find  that  most  of  them 
or  perhaps  all  of  them  have  discontinued  the  gun  business  under  the  present  high 
tariff  on  double-barrel  shotguns. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  duty  on  double-barrel  shotguns  ought  to  be  about  20 
per  cent  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  remove  all  specific  duties,  since  I 
do  not  remember  of  there  ever  being  a  case  where  any  importer  has  ever  undervalued 
firearms. 

The  firearms  business  is  in  the  hands  of  honorable  and  legitimate  dealers  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  have  had  an  experience  of  nearly  30  years  in  importing  firearms. 

I  have  written  you  in  my  former  letter  that  if  you  will  investigate  the  records  you 
will  find  that  the  importation  of  firearms  has  diminished  very  materially  since  the 
Wilson  bill. 

For  example,  the  Baltimore  Arms  Co.  was  composed  of  many  men  not  familiar  with 
the  firearms  business  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  they  have  discontinued.     Similar 
and  other  reasons  are  responsible  for  the  others  quitting  the  firearms  business. 
Yours,  truly, 

FRED  BIFFAR. 

BRIEF   SUBMITTED   BY  MANUFACTURERS   OF  DOUBLE-BAR- 
RELED BREECH-LOADING  SPORTING  SHOTGUNS. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  10,  1913. 
To  the  Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  view  of  a  proposed  change  in  tariff,  we,  the  manufacturers  of 
double-barrel  sporting  shotguns,  earnestly  ask  that  such  double-barrel  shotguns  be 
considered  separately  from  all  other  firearms  as  in  the  past.  Referring  10  the  last 
proposed  change  embodied  in  tariff  bill  H.  R.  18642,  paragraph  31,  it  was  proposed  to 
classify  double-barrel  shotguns  with  rifles,  revolvers,  single-barrel  repeating  and  auto- 
matic shotguns.  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to  the  fact 
that  formerly  double-barrel  shotguns  have  always  been  considered  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves and  must  be  so  considered  in  order  to  permit  the  American  manufacturers  of 
such  arms  to  remain  in  business,  inasmuch  as  conditions  surrounding  their  manufacture 
vastly  differ  from  other  firearms. 

Paragraph  31  of  that  proposed  new  tariff  provided  a  duty  of  only  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  double-barrel  shotguns  in  place  of  the  present  tariff  (Schedule  C,  paragraph 
157),  which  provides: 

"Double-barreled,  sporting,  breech-loading  shotguns,  combination  shotguns,  and 
rifles,  valued  at  not  more  than  five  dollars,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  five  dollars  and  not 
more  than  ten  dollars,  four  dollars  each,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifteen  per  centum 
ad  valorem  each;  valued  at  more  than  ten  dollars,  six  dollars  each;  double  barrels  for 
sporting  breech-loading  shotmins  and  rifles,  further  advanced  in  manufacture  than 
rough  bored  only,  three  dollars  each;  stocks  for  double-barreled  sporting  breech- 
loading  shotguns  and  rifles  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  three  dollars  each;  and 
addition  thereto  on  all  such  guns  and  rifles,  valued  at  more  than  ten  dollars  each,  and 
on  such  stocks  and  barrels,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  all  other  parts  of 
such  guns  or  rifles,  and  fittings  fo'r  such  stocks  or  barrels,  finished  or  unfinished,  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  double-barreled,  sporting  breech-loading 
shotguns  and  rifles  imported  without  a  lock  or  locks  or  other  fittings  shall  be  subject 
to  a  duty  of  six  dollars  each  and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  beg  to  submit  our  opinion  that  if  the  proposed  change  were  permitted,  it  would 
be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  double-barreled  gun  industry  in  this  country,  because  the 
cost  of  production  of  a  double-barreled  shotgun  here,  as  compared  with  the  cost  abroad, 
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is  more  than  double  (the  difference  in  cost  being  made  up  almost  entirely  in  the 
difference  of  wages  paid  in  Belgium  as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  gun  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States).  We  cite  Belgium,  as  seven-eighths  of  the  guns  imported 
into  th«  United  States  are  from  that  country.  Any  material  reduction  of  the  present 
tariff  would  be  the  means  of  crippling  or  destroying  the  double  shotgun  industry. 

To  establish  the  fact  of  difference  in  wages  we  quote  from  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports  issued  in  Washington  by  the  Government,  dated  August  31,  1912.  page  1117, 
the  following: 

"The  wages  paid  in  the  gunmaking  industries  in  Belgium  vary  from  77  cents  to  96 
cents  per  day  for  the  ordinary  workmen,  and  from  96  cents  to  $1.54  for  skilled  work- 
men .  In  spite  of  a  steady  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  there  was  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  scale  of  wages  of  the  workingmen  employed  in  gunmaking." 

And,  according  to  data  published  by  the  Beligum  Government  in  the  Annuaire 
Statistique,  which  gives  the  official  figures  for  1910,  shows  the  following  daily  wages: 

"About  65  per  cent  of  the  men  workers  over  16  years  earn  less  than  68  cents;  of  the 
women,  67  per  cent  earn  less  than  39  cents,  and  93  per  cent  less  than  58  cents  per 
day." 

We  mention  the  wage  scale  of  women  because  a  large  percentage  of  work  in  Belgium 
gun  factories  is  done  by  women  and  children.  It  is  therefore  a  very  conservative 
estimate  if  we  assume  that  the  wages  paid  in  Belgium  for  this  class  of  work  is  some- 
thing less  than  one-third  the  wages  paid  for  the  same  work  in  this  country,  and  the 
cost  of  a  gun  manufactured  in  this  country  is  composed  of  over  80  per  cent  labor. 
For  example: 

A  gun  that  costs  the  American  manufacturer  $20  to  produce,  represents:  Material, 
$4;  labor,  $16;  total,  $20. 

The  same  gun  in  Belgium  would  cost:  Material,  $4;  labor,  $5.33;  total,  $9.33. 

Present  duty  added:  Specific,  $4;  ad  valorem  (15  per  cent),  $1.39;  total,  $14.72. 

The  above  shows  that  the  present  protection  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference 
in  cost  of  production,  and  any  further  reduction  in  duty  must  of  necessity  swing 
balance  of  trade  almost  exclusively  to  the  Belgium  manufacturers,  which  condition 
existed  prior  to  our  present  tariff  schedules,  and  we  therefore  earnestly  ask  that  the 
present  duty  on  double-barrel  shotguns  be  left  without  change. 

We  also  respectfully  ask  that  in  compiling  statistics,  etc.,  the  double-barrel  shot- 
guns should  be  considered  separately  from  all  other  firearms. 

The  double-barrel  gun  manufacturers  in  this  country  can  not  in  any  sense  be  con- 
sidered a  trust,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  understanding  between  any  two  gun  fac- 
tories with  regard  to  prices,  but  on  the  contrary  the  competition  in  this  line  is 
extremely  keen,  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  within  the  last  10  years 
the  following  manufacturers  of  guns  have  gone  out  of  business:  Syracuse  Arms  Co., 
Baltimore  Arms  Co.,  Philadelphia  Arms  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre  Arms  Co.,  Mounds  City 
Gun  Co.,  Tobin  Arms  Co.,  D.  M.  Lefever  &  Co.,  Perry  Arms  Co.,  Torkelson  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  W.  H.  Davenport  Arms  Co.,  and  Hollenbeck  Gun  Co.  And  in  addition 
to  these  the  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Co.  and  the  Remington  Arms  Co.  have  both 
discontinued  the  manufacture  of  double-barrel  guns,  presumably  because  that  branch 
of  their  business  was  not  a  profitable  one. 

The  double-barrel  gun  is  purely  a  sportsman's  weapon  and  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
The  present  tariff  is  by  no  means  prohibitive  to  the  importation  of  foreign-made  guns, 
which  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  1907,  44,185  double-barrel  shotguns  were  imported , 
which  we  believe  was  about  one-half  the  number  manufactured  in  this  country 
during  that  year.  We  quote  the  figures  of  1907,  as  this  is  the  last  year  as  far  as  we  can 
determine  during  which  the  gun  importations  have  been  segregated  to  show  the 
number  of  foreign  shotguns  brought  into  this  country. 

During  the  last  15  years  the  prices  of  American-made  guns  have  materially  declined, 
while  quality  has  improved  and  our  wage  scale  has  materially  advanced.  In  the 
manufacture  of  Belgian  guns,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  help  is  composed  of  women 
and  children  under  conditions  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  country. 

The  last  proposed  change  in  the  tariff  on  double-barrel  shotguns  seems  contrary 
to  every  avowed  principle  of  all  parties.  Guns  are  purely  a  luxury  and  in  no  sense  a 
necessity,  and  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to  and  should  have  a  protection  equal  to  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  we  can  not  see 
any  logical  reason  that  can  be  advanced  for  any  reduction. 

We  further  request  that  shotgun  barrels  in  single  tubes  rough  bored  and  gun  blocks 
for  gunstocks,  rough  hewn,  or  sawed,  or  planed  on  one  side,  be  continued  on  the  free 
list  as  at  present,  because  their  manufacture  or  production  can  not  economically  be 
undertaken  in  this  country,  and  any  imposed  duty  would  merely  add  to  that  extent 
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to  the  cost  of  production  of  our  guns  and  make  our  chance  of  competing  with  foreign 

manufacturers  that  much  less. 

Respectfully  requesting  your  favorable  consideration,  we  subscribe  ourselves, 

Hunter  Arms  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. ;  Baker  Gun  &  Forging  Co.,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.;  J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.;  N.  R. 
Davis  &  Sons,  Assonet,  Mass.;  The  H.  &  D.  Folsom  Arms  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  The  Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Ithaca 
Gun  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Lefever  Arms  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  A.  H. 
Fox  Gun  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Parker  Bros.,  Meriden,  Conn.;  Meri- 
den  Fire  Arms  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.;  The  Harringtoon  &  Richardson 
Anns  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BRIEF  OF  WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN, 
CONN.,   IN   RE   FIREARMS. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  January  8,  1913. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  In  giving  consideration  to  the  paragraph  in  the  metal  schedule 
relating  to  firearms,  we  beg  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  there  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms  in  the  United  States  approximately 
10.000  skilled  workmen. 

We  bring  this  fact  to  your  attention  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  to  you 
the  great  difference  in  wage  conditions  existing  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  the  wage  conditions  abroad. 

In  the  manufacture  of  firearms  two  classes  of  machines  are  chiefly  used  the 
world  over,  viz,  milling  machines  and  edging  machines.  The  foreign  operators 
of  these  machines,  which  perform  the  greater  part  of  the  work  and  constitute 
the  largest  portion  of  cost  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  re- 
ceive but  43  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  to  operators  engaged  in  the  same  em- 
ployment in  this  country-  The  average  European  workman  receives  from  98 
cents  to  $1.52  per  day,  as  compared  with  $2.25  to  $3.50  per  day,  which  the 
American  manufacturer  pays  for  the  same  character  and  the  same  or  less 
quantity  of  work. 

When  it  is  realized  that  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture 
of  firearms  is  labor,  leaving  but  from  15  to  20  per  cent  for  material,  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
American  manufacturer  in  respect  to  labor  cost  of  his  product  and  that  the 
labor  cost  is  by  far  the  largest  factor. 

To  further  emphasize  the  difference  in  wage  conditions  from  figures  furnished 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Peters,  of  Hamburg,  a  large  importer  and  one  familiar  with 
labor  conditions  existing  in  the  various  foreign  countries,  and  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  as  reliable  as  can  be  obtained,  it  is  found  that  in  Belgium  the 
average  minimum  wage  of  the  different  classes  of  operators  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  firearms  amounts  to  but  36  per  cent  of  that  paid  by  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

In  Austria  the  comparison  is  as  35  per  cent,  in  France  49  per  cent,  in  Ger- 
many 52  per  cent,  and  in  England  67  per  cent.  In  other  words,  for  every  $10 
paid  as  wages  by  the  American  manufacturers  the  Belgian  manufacturer  pays 
$3.60,  the  Austrian  manufacturer  pays  $3.50,  the  French  manufacturer  pays 
$4.90,  the  German  manufacturer  pays  $5.20,  and  the  English  manufacturer 
$6.70. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  an  advantage 
in  labor  cost  alone  to  the  extent  that  this  large  factor  in  the  total  cost  of  their 
product  costs  them  but  from  35  to  67  per  cent  of  what  it  costs  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Evidently  any  material  reduction  in  the  duties  now  imposed  on  firearms, 
with  the  consequent  increase  in  the  importation  of  arms  of  foreign  make,  must, 
if  the  American  manufacturer  is  to  retain  his  portion  of  the  business,  lead  to 
a  material  reduction  of  the  wages  now  paid  by  the  American  manufacturer,  and 
in  the  consideration  of  these  figures  it  must  be  further  noted  that  the  largest 
competition  which  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  meet  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets comes  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria,  where  the  labor  cost  is  small- 
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est  and  where  there  is  the  greatest  existing  difference  between  the  American 
and  foreign  labor  cost. 

While  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  these  days  toward  a  reduction  in  cost  of 
production  .by  the  introduction  of  improved  mechanical  means,  the  graduai 
changing  of  manufacturing  conditions,  with  the  continued  increase  in  the  cost 
of  conducting  business,  quite  overcomes  the  saving  that  is  obtained  in  this  way. 
Also,  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  to-day  as  completely  equipped  with  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  devices  as  are  the  manufacturers  in  this  country :  so 
that,  almost  regardless  of  the  adoption  of  the  most  improved  automatic  labor- 
saving  machinery  to-day  devised,  it  would  be  impossible  to  overcome  the  great 
difference  between  the  labor  cost  abroad  and  in  this  country,  and  the  old  claim 
that  the  superiority  of  American  machinery  overcomes  the  difference  in  labor 
cost  does  not  to-day  exist. 

The  materials  purchased  by  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  which  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  firearms  are  entirely  American  products.  With  such 
an  increased  importation  in  replacement  of  American-made  arms  as  would 
follow  a  material  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  rates  there  could  not  help  but 
be  a  material  reduction  in  the  output  of  the  American  manufacturers,  and  the 
success  of  the  American  manufacturers  is  to-day,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
past,  largely  dependent  on  a  great  volume  of  sales  rather  than  on  any  large 
percentage  of  profit. 

The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  employ  approximately  2,000  people  in 
the  manufacture  of  firearms,  and  the  sale  of  these  firearms  is  largely  confined 
to  the  American  market.  While  there  has  been  at  times  and  now  is  a  compara- 
tively small  exportation  or  firearms,  it  is  confined  mostly  to  instances  where  the 
quality  and  reputation  of  the  Winchester  firearms  has  created  a  demand  for 
them.  Such  foreign  market  as  this  company  has  is  not  maintained  by  market- 
ing the  product  at  a  smaller  price  than  that  obtained  for  similar  goods  in  this 
country:  in  fact,  a  larger  portion  of  this  business  (and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  in  itself  extensive)  exists  in  countries  whose  tariff  rates  go  to 
prevent  any  large  business. 

The  foreign  prices  of  this  company,  all  quoted  at  steamer's  dock,  New  York, 
are  relatively  the  same  as  the  American  prices,  and  the  fact  that  the  company 
has  any  sale  at  all  in  Europe  (which  is  flooded  with  quantities  of  lower-priced 
firearms)  is  largely  because  firearms  of  the  type  manufactured  by  it  are  pre- 
ferred by  some  of  the  particular  European  sportsmen,  who  appreciate  the 
quality  of  the  AVinchester  product. 

We  therefore  request  your  honorable  committee  to  carefully  consider  the 
differences  in  manufacturing  conditions  with  which  the  American  manufac- 
turers have  to  contend  before  making  any  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  duty 
upon  firearms,  which,  should  it  be  made,  would  not  only  work  an  injury  to  the 
American  manufacturer  engaged  in  this  industry,  but  would  result  in  serious 
injury  to  American  labor,  not  only  that  engaged  directly  in  the  manufacture  of 
firearms  but  that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  materials  entering  into  their 
construction  as  well. 

Yours,  respectfully,  WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  Co. 

WINCHESTER  BENNETT, 

First  Vice  President. 

BRIEF    OF    COLT'S    PATENT    FIRE    ARMS    MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  ON  PISTOLS,  ETC. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  January  9,  W1S. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Hoiixe  of  Tfciirt'xcnttitirr.t,    Waslihu/ton,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Re  H.  R.  19642,  paragraph  31.  At  present,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
duty  on  pistols  and  revolvers  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  75  cents  specific, 
and  this  paragraph  proposes  to  reduce  it  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  only  of  35 
per  cent. 

The  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manufacturing  Co.  started  business  in  New 
Jersey  in  1836,  and  since  1848  has  been  continuously  in  business  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  of  various  kinds.  At  this  time  it  manufac- 
tures automatic  pistols,  revolvers,  and  automatic  machine  rifles,  such  as  the 
Colt  and  Benet,  and  an  average  of  about  10  per  cent  of  its  production  is  for  the 
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use  of  the  Federal  Government.  Its  capital  is  $2,500,000,  upon  which  dividends 
of  6  per  cent  are  paid,  and  last  year  extra  dividends  of  2  per  cent  were  paid  in 
addition.  For  many  years  this  company  did  not  pay  dividends.  It  occupies 
2$  acres  of  land  and  has  334,240  square  feet  of  factory. 

We  now  employ  1,100  men,  and  paid  in  wages  last  year  approximately 
$900.000,  being  an  average  rate  of  32  cents  per  hour,  and  are  working  9  hours 
a  d;iy.  We  employ  less  than  20  women  and  girls  in  storerooms,  etc.,  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  gain  the  advantages  of  women  and  child  labor  enjoyed  by  our  com- 
petitors in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  England. 

Our  largest  competitor  in  Belgium,  the  Fabrique  Nationale  d'Armes  de  Guerre. 
manufacturing  similar  arms,  pays  a  much  lower  price  for  steel  and  its  labor 
averages  but  63  cents  a  day,  over  60  per  cent  of  its  labor  being  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  at  Berlin,  German,  the  Deutsche  Waffen  &  Munition  Fabriken  pays  $1 
a  day  for  labor,  approximately  half  of  its  employees  being  women  and  children  ; 
in  England,  the  Webley  &  Scott  Co.  pays  about  $1.25  a  day,  and  approximately 
the  same  as  we  pay  for  steel. 

The  figures  quoted  above  for  labor  were  given  to  the  president  of  this  com- 
pany by  the  concerns  themselves  at  the  time  of  a  visit  paid  to  these  places  dur- 
ing October,  1912,  and  are  all  susceptible  of  proof  by  the  reports  of  the  consular 
department;  also,  Mr.  Hanson,  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  of  this  city,  visited 
the  same  factories  in  November,  1912,  and  was  given  the  same  information. 

The  present  rate  of  duty,  while  it  does  not  prevent  these  companies  from  sell- 
ing here,  makes  the  profit  small  enough  to  discourage  great  activity  on  their 
part,  and  if  the  duty  were  reduced  it  is  our  belief  that  they  would  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  automatic  pistols.  For  instance,  the  Fabrique  Nationale  sell 
their  .32  caliber  automatic  pistol  for  what  it  costs  this  company  for  labor  and 
material.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  statements  we  give  the  figures  of 
our  most  popular  model,  and,  in  this  connection,  are  ready  at  any  time  to  open 
our  books  to  your  honorable  committee:  About  15  pounds  of  steel  are  used  in  our 
automatic  pistol,  costing  an  average  of  4  cents,  equaling  60  cents,  and  the 
amount  paid  in  labor  is  $4.96,  therefore  the  material  is  approximately  only  12 
per  cent  of  our  labor.  Direct  labor  only  is  counted,  and  this  does  not  take  into 
consideration  supervision,  salaries,  office  and  selling  expenses,  taxes,  insurance, 
maintenance,  and  depreciation. 

We  manufacture  only  the  highest  grade  of  arms,  and  to  our  positive  knowl- 
edge there  has  been  no  trade  agreement  between  the  manufacturers  of  the  same 
clnss  of  weapons,  and  our  export  prices  are  the  same  as  our  domestic. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MANUFACTURING  Co. 
C.  L.  F.  ROBINSON,  President. 

BRIEF   SUBMITTED   BY  THE   HOPKINS   &  ALLEN  ARMS   CO., 
NORWICH,  CONN.,  ON  PISTOLS. 

NORWICH,  CONN.,  January  7,  1913. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  We  respectfully  pray  your  honorable  body  to  carefully  consider 
the  following  reasons  why  the  present  duty  on  pistols  should  not  be  lowered. 

We  maintain  that  the  present  duty  of  75  cents  each  and  25  per  centum  ad 
valorum  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in 
our  factory  and  in  the  gun  factories  of  Belgium  and  Spain  where  our  principal 
foreign  competition  is  located. 

In  our  factory  we  employ  about  500  operatives — all  grown  men — and  a  large 
percentage  American  born.  Our  skilled  workmen  earn  from  $15  to  $20  per 
week  working  55  hours.  The  operatives  of  our  foreign  competitors  are  largely 
women  and  children,  and  they  earn  from  $3  to  $5  per  week.  The  few  skilled 
men  employed  earn  from  $6  to  $9  per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  are  from  60  to 
65  per  week. 

There  is  no  popular  demand  for  a  lower  tariff  on  pistols.  In  point  of  fact 
the  whole  tendency  of  sentiment  in  this  country  seems  to  be  not  only  to  di- 
minish the  output  of  American  pistols,  but  to  restrict  the  sale  and  use  of  all 
pistols.  In  support  of  this  contention  we  cite  the  fact  that  nearly  every  State 
legislature  in  the  country  has  during  the  past  few  years  passed  restrictive 
laws  which  have  very  seriously  limited  the  sale  of  pistols. 
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There  are  no  agreements  of  any  kind  between  American  makers  of  pistols, 
but  on  the  other  hand  competition  so  keen  that  the  prices  have  declined  during 
the  last  few  years  to  a  point  where  there  is  practically  no  profit  in  the  business. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  cost  of  pistols  contributes  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
as  they  were  never  sold  lower,  quality  considered,  than  they  are  to-day. 

We  are  subject,  as  makers  of  arms,  to  many  handicaps  at  the  present  time 
on  account  of  the  hostile  legislation,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  these  handicaps 
will  not  be  added  to  by  a  lowering  of  the  present  duties  on  pistols  which  now 
give  to  us  and  our  "workmen  protection  in  some  degree  from  the  low  paid 
workers  of  Europe. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THE  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  ARMS  Co. 
W.  A.  WATTS,  President. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  SAVAGE  ARMS  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y.,  IN  RE  FIRE- 
ARMS. 

UTICA,  N.  Y.,  January  8,  1913. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Regarding  the  tariff  on  firearms,  we  desire  to  protest  against 
any  change  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  tariff.  In  the  manufacture  of 
firearms  81  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  construction  is  labor,  the  amount  of  material 
consumed  in  each  individual  arm  representing  but  a  minimum  of  its  finished 
cost.  Cheap  labor  in  European  countries  enables  foreign  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce goods  at  much  lower  prices  than  the  American  manufacturer.  All  the 
work  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  done  in  the  factory,  while  most  of  the 
European  manufacturers  farm  out  their  work  to  families,  and  the  European 
factory  is  largely  an  assembling  plant.  The  work  on  the  American  firearm  is 
performed  by  skilled  mechanics,  who  receive  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  day,  while 
the  foreign  manufacturer,  we  are  credibly  informed,  pays  from  40  to  80  cents 
per  day  for  the  same  class  of  work ;  consequently  if  the  American  manufac- 
turers be  permitted  to  remain  in  business  and  American  labor  given  employ- 
ment in  this  art,  the  schedule  should  remain  as  at  present.  Further,  in  Bel- 
gium, which  is  the  principal  competitor  of  American  manufacturers  of  firearms, 
60  hours  constitute  a  week's  work  as  against  54  hours  in  this  country.  Women 
run  machines.  The  American  manufacturer  has  a  large  investment  in  plant 
which  the  Belgium  manufacturer  has  not.  The  American  manufacturer  has  a 
large  investment  in  machinery,  bought  under  a  protective  tariff,  which  the 
foreign  manufacturer  has  not,  and  interest  rates  on  commercial  paper  run  from 
2  to  2£  per  cent  less  in  European  countries  than  in  the  United  States,  all  of 
which  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  American  firearm  and  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  any  reduction  is  made  in  the  tariff.  A  firearm  is  a  luxury 
and  should  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of  revenue  than  a  necessity,  and 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  bring  a  large  number  of  cheap  foreign  pistols  into 
the  market  in  competition  with  the  American  product. 

Our  factory  has  been  in  business  for  upward  of  13  years,  during  all  of 
which  time  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  protective  tariff.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  officers  of  this  corporation  received  only  nominal  salaries  and  the  stock- 
holders received  no  dividends  until  within  the  past  2  years.  We  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that,  in  our  opinion,  no  manufacturer  of  firearms  in  this 
country  in  the  past  10  years  has  made  an  undue  profit,  although  his  business 
was  protected  during  all  of  that  period  by  the  tariff. 

Your  committee  will  undoubtedly  receive  many  requests  for  reduction  in 
the  schedule  of  firearms.  Analyze  these  requests  and  you  will  find  that  they 
come  from  dealers  and  importers,  who  are  desirous  of  marketing  foreign-made 
goods  in  competition  with  the  American-made  product,  and  we  respectfully 
protest  against  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  for  any  such  purpose. 

Further,  manufacturers  of  firearms  should  be  given  every  possible  help  and 
encouragement  by  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  reason  that  in  time  of 
serious  warfare  they  may  be  of  inestimable  service  to  the  country  at  large, 
consequently,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  interest  of  home  manufacturers  to  the  utmost  extent. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

SAVAGE  ARMS  Co., 
By  W.  J.  GREEN,  Vice  President. 
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BRIEF  OF  HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO.,  WORCES- 
TER, MASS. 

The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  In  view  of  the  proposed  hearing  to  be  given  by  your  committee 
on  January  10,  1913,  on  a  proposed  change  in  Schedule  C  of  the  tariff  bill  re- 
lating to  firearms,  the  undersigned  manufacturer  of  revolvers  desires  to  submit 
the  following  suggestions : 

Under  the  tariff  bill,  now  in  force,  the  duty  on  revolving  pistols  is  75  cents 
plus  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  customs 
department  automatic  pistols  are  included  in  the  above. 

A  large  portion  of  the  pistols  imported  Into  this  country  come  from  Belgium, 
and  a  comparison  therefore  between  the  labor  conditions  in  that  country  and 
the  United  States  is  of  the  greatest  concern  in  fixing  the  duty  that  should  be 
placed  on  this  article. 

According  to  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  issued  in  Washington 
by  the  Government,  dated  August  31,  1912,  page  1117 : 

"  The  wages  paid  in  the  gun-making  industries  in  Belgium  vary  from  77  cents 
to  96  cents  per  day  for  the  ordinary  workmen,  and  from  96  cents  to  $1.54  for 
skilled  workmen.  In  spite  of  a  steady  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  there  was 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  scale  of  wages  of  the  workingmen  employed  in  gun 
making." 

The  above  figures  also  hold  true  in  the  factories  where  pistols  are  made. 

In  the  factory  of  the  undersigned  the  wages  of  ordinary  workmen  vary  from 
$1.50  to  $2  per  day  and  of  skilled  workmen  from  $2  to  $3.50  per  day. 

Statistics  published  by  the  Belgian  Government  in  the  Annuaire  Statistique 
for  the  year  1910  show  that  "  About  65  per  cent  of  the  men  workers  over  16 
years  of  age  earn  less  than  68  cents,  of  the  women  67  per  cent  earn  less  than 
39  cents,  and  93  per  cent  earn  less  than  58  cents  per  day." 

We  mention  the  wages  of  women  because  a  large  percentage  of  work  in  the 
Belgian  factories  is  done  by  women  and  children. 

In  our  factory  not  a  single  woman  is  employed,  and  all  boys  under  the  age  of 
18  years  are  protected  by  the  laws  of  th-j  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  are 
the  strictest  of  any  State  in  the  country;  no  minor  under  the  age  of  18  years 
being  allowed  to  work  more  than  54  hours  in  one  week. 

As  a  result  of  this  great  difference  in  the  conditions  existing  in  the  United 
States  and  Belgium  a  manufacturer  in  the  latter  country  is  able  to  sell  an 
automatic  ejecting  revolver  for  $1.40.  A  similar  revolver  is  sold  by  our  company 
foj  $2.25,  and  this  price  is  made  by  reason  of  the  sharp  competition  at  present 
existing  between  manufacturers. 

We  understand  that  the  change  in  the  tariff  proposed  by  H.  R.  18642,  para- 
graph 31.  is  from  the  duty  quoted  above  to  one  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Taking  the  above  figures  the  proposed  change  will  work  out  as  follows :  The 
revolver  selling  in  Belgium  for  $1.40  could  be  imported  into  this  country  under 
the  tariff  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  sold  for  $1.89.  A  similar  revolver 
must  be  sold  by  our  company  for  $2.25,  and  this  does  not  give  a  fair  and  reason- 
able profit  Under  the  duty  now  in  force  the  tariff  upon  this  Belgian  revolver 
is  $1.10,  thus  making  the  cost  to  the  importer  $2.50. 

We  respectively  submit  that  the  present  tariff  is  no  more  than  is  sufficient 
and  necessary  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  that  any  reduction  in  the  duty  must  of  necessity  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  manufacturers  in  Belgium  and  their  employees  and  to  the  injury  and 
detriment  of  our  factory  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  our 
employees. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  request  your  committee  not  to  make  any  reduction 
in  the  tariff  on  revolvers. 

Respectfully  submitted.  HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  Co. 

GEO.  F.  BBOOKS,  Treasurer. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  January  8,  1913. 
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BRIEF  OF  THE  REMINGTON  ARMS— UNION  METALLIC  CART- 
RIDGE CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ILION,  N.  Y.,  January  30,  191S. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  With  respect  to  the  sections  in  the  metals  schedule  relating  to  fire- 
arms, we  beg  leave  to  concur  in  two  letters  submitted  to  you  this  month — that  of 
(he  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manufacturing  Co.,  dated  January  9,  1913  (Hearings, 
pp.  889,  890),  and  that  of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  dated  January  8, 
1913  (Hearings,  pp.  890,  891). 

We  desire  to  submit  briefly,  in  addition  thereto,  certain  considerations  which  we 
believe  should  have  your  attention,  being  convinced  that  this  portion  of  the  tariff 
law  should  remain  unchanged. 

(A)   AS   TO   WAGES. 

The  chief  competition  from  abroad,  if  the  present  tariff  should  be  lowered,  would 
undoubtedly  arise  mainly  from  Belgium.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  notice  the 
comparative  condition  of  the  industry  in  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  particu- 
lary  with  reference  to  wages.  So  far  as  the  cost  of  materials  is  concerned,  other  briefs 
and  testimony  submitted  in  this  and  earlier  Congresses  have  indicated  the  distinct 
advantage  of  the  Belgian  manufacturer  over  the  American  manufacturer. 

With  respect  simply  to  wages,  thg.  following  three  comparisons  serve  to  indicate 
the  disanvantage  of  the  American  manufacturer  if  the  product  of  Belgium  is  to  be 
at  all  more  freely  admitted.  The  relative  daily  wages  in  similar  positions  in  this 
industry  may  be  conservatively  stated  as  follows: 


Belgium. 

United 
States. 

A. 
Turners      

S1.00-S1.50 

Reamers  

$3.50 

Riflers                        

3.00 

B. 
Machinists: 
Female  

.50-    .75 

Male  

.75-  1.00 

Machinists  

3.00 

Drillers        

2.00 

Millers  

1.75 

C. 
Fitters  

1.00-  1.50 

Assemblers  

2.50-  3.00 

Filers    '  

2.25 

See  also,  page  880  of  the  hearings,  February  24,  1912,  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate,  stating  wages  in  Belgium  as  from  40  to  80  cents  per  day,  as 
compared  with  $2  to  $3  in  the  United  States.  See  also,  page  893,  ibid.,  comparing 
a  wage  in  Belgium  of  11  cents  per  hour  with  a  wage  in  the  United  States  of  from  32 
to  40  cents  per  hour.  See  also,  ibid.,  page  897,  where  Belgium  wages  are  stated  to 
be  about  one-fourth  of  American  wages.  Similar  figures  have  hitherto  been  sub- 
mitted to  congressional  committees  and  have  remained,  as  they  must  be,  undisputed. 
With  respect  to  wage  conditions  in  Belgium,  reference  should  be  made  to  volume  1 
of  Les  Industries  a  domicile  en  Belgique  (10  vols.,  1899-1909),  an  official  publica- 
tion giving  in  detail  much  imformation  in  support  of  our  contention. 

To  illustrate  the  relation  of  this  industry  to  the  similar  industry  in  Belgium  it 
need  only  be  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  of  all  the  dutiable  firearms  imported  in 
recent  years  into  the  United  States  probably  from  75  to  95  per  cent  have  come, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  Belgium,  while  of  imports  of  gun  barrels  into  the  United 
States,  practically  all  come  from  Belgium.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1911  of  the  total 
exports  of  firearms  from  the  United  States,  less  than  2  per  cent  went  to  Belgium. 

As  to  wages  in  France,  the  following  shows  conditions  to  be  similar: 

"  The  wages  paid  in  the  gunmaking  industries  vary  from  77  to  96  cents  per  day  for 
ordinary  workmen,  and  from  $0.96  to  $1.54  for  skilled  workmen.  In  spite  of  a  steady 
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advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  there  was  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  scale  of  wages  of 
the  workingmen  employed  in  gunmaking.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  in 
these  industries  is  estimated  at  8.500  to  4.000,  of  whom  at  least  20  per  cent  were  idle 
during  1911."  (Report  on  St.  Etienne,  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Aug. 
31,  1912,  p.  117.) 

The  daily  wages  of  19  classes  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  undeisigned 
range  from  $1.75  to  $3.50;  and  the  average  daily  wage  for  the  past  year  of  more  than 
1.300  workmen  was  more  than  $2.40,  while  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  number  re- 
ceived $3  or  more  per  day,  and  fewer  than  one-sixth  of  this  number  received  less  than 
$2  per  day. 

Moreover,  in  the  United  States  in  1905,  the  average  daily  wage  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  this  industry  exceeded  $2. 

(B)   AS   TO   THE    PUBLIC   INTEREST. 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  use  by  the  public  of  firearms  is,  during  times  of  peace 
a  matter  almost  entirely  of  personal  luxury,  while  in  times  of  war  the  plants  pro- 
ducing these,  with  machinery  in  large  part  readily  adjustable  for  required  types, 
becomes  a  public  necessity,  and  may  be  at  times,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  of 
specific  and  vital  importance  to  the  nation.  To  restrict  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
specialized  industry  can  in  no  way  reduce  the  cost  of  the  consumer  of  any  necessities 
01  ordinary  living,  while  such  a  course  would  tend  seriously  to  impair  the  efficiency 
of  plants  the  services  of  which  may  at  any  time  be  urgently  needed  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  To  cripple,  or  even  \\eaken,  such  an  industry  can  benefit  no  one  but 
foreign  manufacturers.  Such  a  course  moreover  would  bring  two  certain  results: 

(1)  The  reduction  in  wages,  or  the  loss  of  employment,  for  hundreds  of  workmen 
many  of  whom  are  trained  so  that  their  present  employment  is  for  them  their  life  work. 

(2)  The  elimination  of  these  large  plants  which  can  now  be  readily  and  promptly 
converted  into  important  and  essential  accessories  of  our  national  defensive  force. 
Economically,  the  former  result  may  be  said  to  be  one,  like  others,  capable  of  adjust- 
ment with  loss  only  to  the  individual  workman  and  to  those  who  have  invested  their 
capital  in  building  up  an  important  industry.     The  second  result  presents  a  feature  of 
serious  public  concern,  and  discloses  an  inevitable  result  the  effect  of  which  would  only 
be  fully  recognized  in  times  of  national  distress.     The  Government  has  not  the  facili- 
lics  for  promptly  and  adequately  equipping  a  military  force  upon  any  basis  even  ap- 
proximately that  of  a  war  oasis.     Until  the  Government  has  such  facilities,  a  legisla- 
tive course  that  would  supplant  our  domestic  product  by  foreign  product  should  be 
taken  only  with  a  full  realization  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation;  and  we  therefore 
deem  it  our  duty  to  present  plainly  this  feature  of  any  proposed  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  firearms  for  your  serious  consideration. 

As  the  industry  existed  in  1905,  there  were  in  the  country  only  30  establishments 
producing  firearms,  and  of  these  only  12  employed  more  than  250  workmen  and  only 
12  produced  annually  goods  valued  at  more  than  $100,000.  The  capital  invested  in 
the  industry  then  slightly  exceeded  $10,000.  It  is  thus  an  industry  limited  by  the 
nature  of  its  product  and  by  its  restricted  market,  and  of  necessity  one  conducted 
upon  most  conservative  lines  as  to  financing,  and  not  an  industry  whose  proper  recog- 
nition or  reasonable  encouragement  by  the  Government  affects  adversely  any  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  population  nor  one  as  to  which  the  present  tariff  has  promoted 
any  excessive  capitalization. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  &  AMMUNITION  Co., 
By  WM.  J.  BRUFF,  Secretary. 

A  duplicate  of  the  above  communication  was  received  from  the  Remington  Arms- 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,  New  York. 

BRIEF  OF  H.  TAUSCHER,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  IN  RE  FIREARMS. 

NEW  YORK,  January  SI,  191 S. 
Mr.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

SIR:  I  herewith  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  brief  in  reference  to  firearms: 
Schedule  C  (sec.  156):  Present  tariff  reads  as  follows:  "Muskete,  muzzle-loading, 
shotguns,  rifles,  and"  parts  thereof,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
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The  bill  introduced  January  24,  1912  (p.  11,  sec.  30),  reads  as  follows:  "Muskets, 
muzzle-loading  shotguns  and  rifles  and  parts  thereof,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  amounts  of  muskets  and  muzzle-loading  shotguns  and  rifles  imported  in  this 
country  is  almost  naught.  If  this  paragraph  is  to  be  substituted  for  section  156  or 
the  old  tariff,  then  no  doubt  a  misprint  has  occurred,  and  the  article,  in  my  estimation, 
should  read:  "Muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns,  rifles  and  parts  thereof,  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  31  in  the  new  bill  reads:  "Breech-loading  shotguns  and  rifles,  combination 
shotguns  and  rifles,  and  parts  thereof  and  fittings  therefor,  including  barrels  further 
advanced  than  rough  bored  only,  pistols  whether  automatic,  magazine,  or  revolving, 
or  parts  thereof  and  fittings  therefor,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Under  this  paragraph  breech-loading  rifles,  such  as  have  been  imported  by  me, 
would  be  advanced  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  and  would  practically  exclude  any  im- 
portation of  high-grade  rifles. 

The  rate  on  rifles  and  carbines  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  25  per  cent,  and  as 
the  rifles  which  I  import  are  of  an  entirely  different  action  from  the  rifles  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  they  can  hardly  be  considered  a  competing  rifle  with  home 
industries,  American  rifles  being  mostly  lever  action  and  those  imported  by  me  only 
bolt  action. 

My  importations  of  high-grade  rifles  from  January.  1908,  to  December,  1912, 
amounted  to  about  1,032  rifles,  valued  at  $20,600,  on  which  I  paid  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
or  $5,150. 

Undoubtedly  a  slight  reduction  in  duty  on  rifles  would  increase  importations  and 
give  more  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government,  whereas  an  advance  to  30  or 
even  35  per  cent  would  practically  exclude  these  importations  absolutely. 

AUTOMATIC   PISTOLS. 

The  1909  tariff,  Schedule  C  (sec.  157),  provides  for  a  duty  on  automatic  pistols  as 
follows:  "Pistols,  automatic  or  revolving,  or  parts  thereof,  75  cents  each  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem." 

The  proposed  new  tariff  (p.  11,  sec.  31)  reads  as  follows:  "Pistols,  whether  automatic, 
magazine,  or  revolving,  or  parts  thereof  and  fittings  therefor,  35.per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Luger  automatic  pistols,  which  might  even  be  called  rifles  on  account  of  their  power 
and  great  range,  and  being  practically  purchased  only  by  United  States  forest  rangers, 
supervisors,  and  professional  hunters,  are  not  a  pocket  arm,  such  as  the  ordinary 
revolver;  they  are,  in  fact,  chiefly  a  hunting  arm. 

The  Luger  automatic  pistol  which  I  import  and  the  domestic  product  are  funda- 
mentally so  different  that  they  practically  do  not  compete. 

My  importations  under  the  1909  tariff  act  have  amounted  to  about  4,500  pistols,  in 
value  $50,721,  on  which  the  Government  collected  25  per  cent  and  75  cents  each, 
amounting  to  $16,976.50,  equal  to  about  33J  per  cent. 

Advancing  to  the  duty  on  these  to  35  per  cent,  as  proposed,  would  absolutely  result 
in  a  decrease  of  importation,  perhaps  even  the  exclusion  of  this  arm  entirely. 

My  recommendation  to  the  honorable  board  would  be  to  classify  automatic  pistols 
and  parts  thereof  by  themselves,  making  the  duty  thereon  25  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  this  arm,  including  freight  and  duty,  is  about  $15.50.  The  jobber  buys 
these  pistols  in  lots  of  100  at  $18.75  each,  less  2  per  cent  for  cash,  my  net  amount  thus 
received  being  $17.88,  or  a  profit  per  pistol  of  $2.38. 

The  consignee  buys  this  pistol  for  $25;  the  dealer  buys  them  from  the  jobber  for 
$21;  thus  both  jobber  and  dealer  making  a  profit  of  $2.75  and  $4,  respectively,  whereas 
my  profit  is  $2.38,  not  counting  the  risk  which  every  business  man  has  to  take.  The 
Government  has  received  a  revenue  on  these  arms  of  almost  $3.65  each. 

The  present  clause,  25  per  cent  and  75  cents  each  on  parts  of  automatic  pistols,  has 
been  a  great  hardship.  Extra  magazines,  for  instance,  cost  50  cents;  adding  duty  of 
25  per  cent  and  75  cents  each  makes  them  cost  $1.37  each.  They  retail  for  $1.50,  and 
the  jobber  buys  them  for  $1.50  less  33$,  and  I  lose  on  every  magazine  sold  37  centa 
each. 

The  above  is  written  you  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  your  honorable  board  the 
exact  facts  made  up  from  my  own  books,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  recommenda- 
tions will  be  carefully  considered. 

Respectfully,  yours,  H.  TAUSCHEH, 

New  York  City, 
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Table,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils,  or  other  similar  hollow  ware,  of  iron 
or  steel,  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitreous  glasses,  but  not  ornamented  or 
decorated  with  lithographic  or  other  printing,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
See  Geo.  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  page  1379. 

ENAMEL  WARE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  LIPPHARDT. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  next  witness  is  William  Lipphardt. 

Mr.  LIPPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Niedringhaus  was 
to  represent  the  enameling  trade  in  this  connection,  but  he  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  account  of  illness  in  his  family.  He  could 
speak  more  interestingly  on  this  subject  than  I  can ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  questions,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Sanders,  can  answer  them  better  than 
I  can,  because  he  has  been  in  the  business  all  his  life  and  I  only  for 
the  last  8  or  10  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  wish  Mr.  Sanders  to  be  sworn  ? 

Mr.  LIPPHARDT.  I  believe  he  can  make  a  better  statement  than  I  can. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  M.  SANDERS,   ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ENAMEL- 
WARE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Have  you  copies  of  our  brief? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  have  them.  What  do  you  wish  to  talk 
about,  Mr.  Sanders — what  paragraph? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  This  is  Schedule  C,  paragraph  159. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  right;  proceed. 

Mr.  SANDKRS.  Schedule  C,  paragraph  159 :  Sheets,  plates,  wares,  or 
articles  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitreous 
glasses,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  enamel-ware  industry  of  the  United  States  embraces  some  30 
separate  and  distinct  manufacturing  companies  making  and  selling 
their  product  in  open  and  sharp  competition,  employing  upward  of 
15.000  workpeople  and  an  invested  capital  of  approximately  $20,- 
000,000.  The  plants,  the  principal  output  of  which  is  enamel  ware 
and  products  for  the  manufacture  of  same,  are  scattered  through  10 
States. 

The  returns  in  the  way  of  profits  on  this  line  of  goods  in  the  last 
few  years  have  been  very  small  with  those  who  have  been  successful. 
Of  the  30  institutions  noted  above,  owing  to  the  small  profits,  8 
have  gone  out  of  business  entirely  and  5  of  them  absolutely  lost  every 
dollar  invested.  The  cost  of  enamel  ware  to  the  consumer  to-day 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  10  years  ago  is  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  less.  At  the  same  time  wages  have  increased  and  profits  de- 
creased, this  condition  being  accounted  for  and  compensated  by 
improved  methods,  increased  production,  the  natural  developments 
of  a  business  that  was  comparatively  new,  and  at  a  sacrifice  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  profits  originally  earned. 

To  cite  one  single  instance:  Ten  years  ago  a  6-quart  preserving 
kettle  sold  to  the  trade  for  $4.60  per  dozen.  To-day  the  same  article 
can  be  bought  for  $2.25  per  dozen. 
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The  wages  paid  in  European  countries  principally  exporting  this 
class  of  goods  show  the  foreign  rate  to  be  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  rates  paid  in  this  country. 

Figures  for   (Icnmunj   1aken   from   Dr.   Herman    Wuppcrman's   Die   Emaillirte 
Blcchgcschirre  in  Dcutschland. 


United 
States. 

Germany. 

A  nnealers  

$16-$25 

$3 

Picklers  

14-  10 

4 

Dippers,  men  

15-  20 

5 

Dippers,  girls  .             

10-  15 

2 

Burners  

18-  25 

5 

Burners,  helpers  

12-  18 

3 

Machinists,  from  $19.50  to  $25;  large  press  hands,  $16  to  $20; 
small  press  hands,  $12  to  $15 ;  spinners,  $16  to  $20 ;  headers,  $16  to  20 ; 
welders,  $15  to  $18.  These  wages  are  proportionately  as  high  as  those 
in  the  foregoing  schedule. 

The  American  labor  cost  is  more  than  three  times  greater  than  in 
Europe,  and  in  regard  to  efficiency,  the  foreign  worker  turns  out 
goods  in  quality  and  quantity  equal  to  our  most  skilled  and  expen- 
sively trained  workpeople. 

Productive  labor  represents  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  enamel 
ware,  exclusive  of  overhead  expense.  In  the  event  of  lower  prices  for 
raw  material,  should  reduced  duties  bring  about  the  same,  any  such 
reduced  cost  would  be  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  fin- 
ished product,  necessitating,  therefore,  much  reduced  wages  with 
consequent  labor  troubles,  strikes,  strifes,  and  reduced  buying  power 
of  the  public  and  injury  to  the  communities  directly  affected. 

The  German  manufacturer  boldly  states  that  he  is  willing  to  ex- 
port his  surplus  production  at  a  5  per  cent  advance  over  actual  cost 
in  order  to  insure  continuous  and  full  operation  of  his  plants. 

To  demonstrate  the  small  consumption  per  family  in  the  United 
States,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  basing  the  population 
at  100,000,000,  and  figuring  4  inhabitants  per  family,  making  25,- 
000,000  families  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  estimated  sale  of 
this  class  of  goods  at  approximately  $15,000,000  per  year,  it  will  show 
that  each  family  in  the  United  States  buys  and  consumes  but  60 
cents'  worth  per  annum.  Surely  an  infinitesimal  amount  to  be  taken 
into  the  consideration  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  A  reduction  on  this 
small  figure  would  save  but  little  to  the  consumer  and  make  it  neces- 
sary to  readjust  the  wages  of  15,000  people  and  generally  jeopardize 
the  successful  operation  of  the  industry. 

It  is  our  belief  that  a  reduction  in  duty,  no  matter  how  slight, 
will  result  in  increased  importations  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
industry.  While  it  is  true  that  recent  importations  in  the  past  two 
or  three  years  have  shown  a  reduced  volume,  this,  we  believe,  is 
accounted  for  by  proper  activity  on  the  part  of  United  States  ap- 
praisers in  the  prevention  of  undervaluations  of  imports  heretofore 
practiced. 

The  importers  will  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  to 
enable  them  to  flood  the  American  market  with  foreign  enamel  wares, 
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whereas  we.  representing  the  American  manufacturers,  request  that 
the  duty  be  fixed  at  the  present  rate,  namely,  40  per  cent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Just  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Have  you  got 
an  estimate  there  of  the  total  consumption  of  these  articles?  Your 
particular  articles  are  all  included  in  this  paragraph? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Our  article  is  enamel  ware.  Yes;  it  is  in  this  para- 
graph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  know ;  but  you  do  not  speak  for  all  the  articles 
in  this  paragraph?  You  only  speak  for  enamel- ware  articles. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Yes :  for  enamel  ware  only. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  American  con- 
sumption of  that  article? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  About  $15,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  are  the  importations? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  The  importations  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1912, 
were  $716,483,  which  wTould  have  a  sale  value  of  somewhere  around 
$1,000,000,  I  presume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  the  enamel  ware  alone? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  On  enamel  ware  alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Wait  a  minute.  Where  did  you  get  those  fig- 
ures? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Those  figures  were  furnished  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  are  trying  to  give  me  the  imports  of  the 
whole  paragraph,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Really,  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  all  enamel  ware. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  have  here  figures  furnished  me  bv  the  Treasury 
Department  which  show  that  the  imports  of  the  entire  production 
of  everything  that  comes  in  under  that  paragraph,  which  is  para- 
graph 151. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Paragraph  159. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  Well,  wait  a  min- 
ute; I  have  got  the  wrong  thing.  You  may  be  right.  I  have  the 
wrong  paragraph.  I  will  look  it  up.  There  are  so  many  things 
contained  in  that  paragraph  that  I  can  not  find  it  myself  now.  J 
will  have  the  treasurer  try  and  get  the  figures  correctly  from  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Now,  will  you  make  that  statement  again?  You  say  that  your 
total  production  is  about  $15,000,000? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  imports  amount  to  how  much? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  $716,843.  Basing  that  on  the  sale  value,  sir,  it 
would  come  up  to  about  $1.000,000.  That  would  be  the  same  com- 
parison— would  be  the  same  basis  as  our  $15,000,000  of  sales. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  not  got  a  very  competitive  tariff  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  There  would  be  over  $1,000,000  imports  out  of  our 
$15.000,000;  that  is,  $716.000  with  the  duty  added,  and  at  the  sale 
value,  on  which  I  base  my  figures  of  $15.000.000.  it  would  be  over 
$1,000,000. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  You  mean  the  price  that  it  is  fixed  at  after  it  gets 
into  this  country?  . 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  basing  our  figures  on,  as  to 
the  production  in  this  country,  the  sale  price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  commodity  price  would  be  $15,000,000.  Is 
that  the  sale  price  or  the  manufacturing  price  ? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  That  is  the  sale  price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  $15,000,000? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Yes. 

I  would  like  to  say  regarding  the  business  that  we  have  here,  no 
doubt  there  is  only  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  in  this  business.  I 
represent  a  succesful  company,  and  Mr.  Lipphardt  does,  but  they 
are  the  exception,  and  while  a  million  dollars  or  so  of  imports  as 
compared  with  $15,000,000  might  not  look  large,  at  the  same  time 
that  would  be  enough  business  to  keep  three  good-sized  factories  in 
this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  understand  we  can  not  give  all  of  the  busi- 
ness in  one  industry  to  that  industry  in  this  country  without  depriv- 
ing the  Government  entirely  of  revenue  ? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  it  would  be  a  fair  proposition  to  let  every 
industry  contribute  its  portion  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  quite  right. 

Let  me  make  a  little  further  comparison  of  selling  prices.  You 
all  use  enamel  ware  at  home.  You  know  what  it  is.  A  washbowl 
that  10  years  ago  would  cost  $2.56  a  dozen  would  to-day  sell  at  $1.35. 
In  fact,  you  can  buy  them  in  10-cent  stores  for  10  cents.  A  coffeepot 
that  cost  $6.40  formerly  now  costs  $3.30.  A  dish  pan  that  formerlv 
cost  $7.68  to-day  is  sold  to  the  jobber  at  $3.90.  A  pail  that  formerly 
sold  for  $9  now  sells  at  $4.50.  And  the  business  is  keenly  competi- 
tive. There  is  no  agreement  on  prices  at  all,  and  a  standard  list  is 
used  by  most  manufacturers,  but,  as  discounts  go,  it  is  an  open 
market,  absolutely. 

A  comparison  of  foreign  duties  shows  that  Austria  has  61  per 
cent;  Sweden,  78;  France,  34;  Kussia,  84;  Italy,  34;  Spain,  32: 
Canada,  35,  except  22.5  per  cent  on  English  goods,  which  is  prefer- 
ential, and  Germany  has  an  11  per  cent  conventional  duty.  I  do  not 
understand  what  that  means. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  that  we  want  to  bring  up  here 
is  that  our  commodity  really  is  misplaced.  It  does  not  belong  in 
Schedule  C.  It  does  not  belong  there  with  pig  iron  and  baser 
metals,  but  it  is  really  a  vitreous  article  and  ought  to  be  in  Sched- 
ule B  with  glassware,  china,  pottery,  and  all  those  commodities, 
which  are  protected  with  a  high  range  of  duties. 

The  steel  in  our  ware  would  represent  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  article. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  balance  labor? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Labor  and  materials  and  overhead,  of  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  mean  the 'chief  part  of  the  product  is  not 
made  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  SANDERS.  No;  the  basis  of  the  article  is  steel,  but  it  forms 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  article. 
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We  really  think  that  our  commodity  ought  to  be  placed  in  Sched- 
ule B. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  will  probably  find  some  very  fine  grades  of 
ware  in  which  you  would  not  find  as  much  as  20  per  cent  represented 
by  the  steel.  But  that  would  not  be  a  reason  for  changing  the 
classification. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  I  would  like  to  submit  that  thought  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  may  submit  your  suggestion  and  we  will 
consider  it. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  I  have  some  further  points  here  which  perhaps  it 
will  be  well  to  file  in  a  supplemental  brief,  which  I  understand  I 
may  have  the  privilege  of  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  may  have  the  privilege  of  doing  that;  yes. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  last  year  provides 
for  a  reduction  in  duty  of  from  40  to  30  per  cent,  which  would  be  a 
25  per  cent  reduction.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers were  represented  at  those  hearings.  This  reduction  would 
figure  about  as  follows : 

On  a  free-trade  basis  the  foreign  article  would  enter  on  the  basis  of 
71  per  cent — basing  it  on  $1,  as  it  is  now,  instead  of  100  per  cent.  A 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  duty  would  make  the  basis  92  per 
cent,  which,  if  taken  advantage  of  by  our  foreign  competitors,  would 
necessitate  a  reduction  in  prices  on  the  part  of  the  American  producer 
of  7£  to  8  per  cent  to  equalize. 

There  is  not  more  than  approximately  8  or  9  or  possibly  10  per  cent 
margin  in  this  business,  nor  in  my  own  business,  which  is  a  successful 
business,  and  many  of  the  factories  are  not  earning  that  and  are  not 
paying  dividends. 

So  that  a  reduction,  as  proposed  in  the  former  bill,  from  40  to  30 
per  cent  would  actually  wipe  out  the  manufacturer's  profit  that  exists 
to-day,  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  American  manufacturer  to 
equalize. 
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Cut  nails  and  cut  spikes  of  iron  or  steel,  four-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound, 

PARAGRAPH  160. 

Horseshoe  nails,  hobnails,  and  all  other  wrought  iron  or   steel  nails  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

PARAGRAPH  161. 

Wire  nails  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length 
and  not  lighter  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  four-tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound;  less  than  one  inch  in   length  and  lighter  than  number  sixteen  wire 
gauge,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 
See  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  page  1232. 

PARAGRAPH  162. 

Spikes,  nuts,  and  washers,  and  horse,  mule,  or  ox  shoes,  of  wrought  iron  or 
steel,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

NUT  LOCKS  AND  WASHERS. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LOCK  WASHER  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  January  SO,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  On  behalf  of  seven  of  the  eight  manufacturers  of  nut  locks  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  National  Lock  Washer  Co.,  of  which  I  am  president,  I  ask  for  an  ade- 
quate classification  of  nut  locks  in  the  metal  schedule  of  the  tariff  act  and  for  a  rate 
of  duty  on  imports  of  these  articles  which  will  permit  the  American  manufacturers 
to  maintain  competitive  conditions. 

At  the  present  tune  nut  locks  and  lock  washers  are  being  imported  and  classified 
under  section  162  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  act  of  1909,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"162.  Spikes,  nuts,  and  washers,  and  horse,  mule,  or  ox  shoes  of  wrought  iron  or 
steel,  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  per  pound." 

In  the  Underwood  bill  (H.  R.  18642)  nut  locks  and  lock  washers  are  classified  in 
paragraph  21,  page  8,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Bolts,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuts,  or  bolt  blanks,  finished  hinges,  or  hinge 
blanks,  and  spiral  nut  locks  and  washers,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  15  per  centum  ad 
valorem." 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion  in  the  classification  and  treatment  of  nut 
locks.  These  articles  are  quite  frequently  designated  as  lock  washers,  and,  by 
an  inaccurate  inference  from  this  name,  they  came  to  be  classed  in  the  tariff  acts 
with  washers  and  articles  of  that  sort.  The  articles  in  question  are  now,  through 
better  knowledge  of  them  in  the  channels  of  trade,  more  generally  known  as  nut 
locks.  Nut  locks  are  not  washers  or  to  be  classed  with  washers  of  iron  or  steel. 
They  are  articles  of  far  greater  difficulty  and  refinement  of  manufacture  than  wash- 
ers, or  bolts,  hinges,  and  similar  articles.  The  sole  function  of  the  nut  lock  is  to 
engage  with  the  nut  and  lock  it  or  prevent  it  from  turning.  The  sole  function  of  a 
washer  when  used  in  connection  with  a  nut  is  to  iifcrease  the  bearing  surface  for  the 
nut  and  to  give  it  a  uniform  bearing.  The  functions  of  a  washer  and  a  nut  lock  are 
so  radically  different  that  in  situations  where  both  functions  are  required  both  a 
washer  and  a  nut  lock  must  be  used.  A  washer  is  never  used  as  a  substitute  for  a 
nut  lock,  and  a  nut  lock  is  never  substituted  for  a  washer. 

A  metal  washer  is  only  a  flat  plate  stamped  out  of  sheet  or  flat  metal,  which  is  fre- 
quently made  from  scrap  stock.  It  is  not  made  of  spring  material.  The  function 
of  a  nut  lock  is  performed  wholly  by  reason  of  its  spring  qualities.  Nut  locks,  prop- 
erly known  as  spiral  spring  nut  locks,  must  be  made  from  exceedingly  high-grade 
spring  steel,  because  they  must  retain  their  spring  properties  for  years,  even  when 
permanently  compressed,  as  otherwise  they  would  become  functionless.  Such 
material, from  which  nut  locks  must  be  made,  is  relatively  very  expensive,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  material,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  process  of  making  the  nut  locks  is  an  elaborate  one.  The  material  is  high  grade 
steel  in  the  form  of  rods.  All  our  steel  is  made  according  to  our  own  chemical  analyses 
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and  physical  teste,  and  must  be  furnished  in  many  different  sizes  and  sections.  This 
steel  must  he  carefully  annealed,  with  the  aid  of  expensive  electric  pyrometers. 
The  rods  or  bars  must  then  be  coiled  into  the  form  of  a  spiral  spring,  by  means  of 
special  coiling  machines.  The  coils  then  have  their  ends  cut  off  and  are  next  put 
through  specially  built  power  presses,  equipped  with  specially  designed  feeding 
attachment.  Then  comes  the  process  of  hardening  and  tempering,  wherein  the  nut 
locks  are  so  scientifically  treated,  with  analysis  of  the  steel,  strict  accuracy  of  varying 
temperatures,  and  special  quenching  by  oil,  that  the  articles  are  given  just  the  de- 
sired texture.  The  nut  locks  are  then  carefully  cleaned  and  again  subjected  to  heat 
in  specially  designed  and  constructed  tempering  furnaces,  and  drawn  to  their  proper 
spring  temper.  Skilled  labor  is  required  throughout  the  processes,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  tempered  spring-steel  product  has  to  be  so  exact  in  all  its  operations  that 
exhaustive  physical  tests  are  necessary  after  each  operation  to  positively  verify  the 
successful  conclusion  thereof. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  conditions  of  manufacture  and  trade 
for  nut  locks  to  be  classified  for  import  duty  with  spikes,  nuts,  washers,  horse  shoes, 
etc.,  as  in  the  tariff  of  1909,  and  to  pay  duty  at  the  low  rate  imposed  on  such  compara- 
tively crude  articles.  And  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that,  in  the  tariff  act  now  being 
prepared,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  H.  R.  18642  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  quoted  above,  should  be  changed  in  this  respect,  so  as  to  establish 
an  accurate  and  proper  classification  for  nut  locks.  The  bill  in  question  in  this  matter 
followed  to  some  extent  the  classification  of  the  tariff  acts  of  1897  and  1909  in  including 
nut  locks  in  a  paragraph  and  under  a  rate  for  much  cruder  articles. 

It  is  clear  from  its  language  that  paragraph  21  was  written  under  the  presumption 
that  spiral  nut  locks  are  practically  the  same  thing  as  washers.  It  has  been  shown 
above,  in  a  review  of  the  uses  and  processes  of  manufacture  of  these  articles,  that  spiral 
nut  locks  are  entirely  different  from,  and  far  more  advanced  and  refined  in  manufac- 
ture than,  washers  of  iron  or  steel.  These  two  different  articles  have  been  thrown 
together  in  the  same  classification  principally  as  a  result  of  the  similarity  of  language 
in  connection  with  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  lock  washers.  However,  this 
similarity  is  a  merely  verbal  one,  as  in  the  terms  horseshoes  and  shoes,  and  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  classifying  and  assessing  the  articles  called  lock  washers  in 
the  same  paragraph  with  the  articles  called  washers  than  there  would  be  for  classi- 
fying and  assessing  horseshoes  in  the  same  paragraph  with  boots  and  shoes.  It 
is  therefore  respectfully  urged  that  the  articles  which  should  be  deeiopatod  as  spiral- 
spring  nut  locks  and  spiral-spring  lock  washers  be  classified  with  articles  similar  in 
material  and  processes  of  manufacture. 

These  articles  are  now  being  imported  under  a  variety  of  names,  and  the  imports 
are  rapidly  increasing.  They  are  now  paying  duty,  under  the  loosely  drawn  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  act,  at  the  specific  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  as 
if  they  were  "washers."  This  specific  rate  is  equivalent  to  about  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  As  the  imports  are  now  coming  in,  the  American  manufacturers  are  being 
crowded  from  their  competitive  position.  At  great  cost  and  effort  they  have  main- 
tained their  product  in  a  high  standard  of  excellence  and  durability.  As  late  as 
19]  0  the  imports  of  nut  locks  were  comparatively  small,  but  in  1911  they  increased 
greatly,  and  in  1912  grew  to  still  larger  proportions. 

Practically  all  of  the  imported  nut  locks  are  used  on  automobiles,  and  the  increased 
mp  ortations  are  due  to  the  large  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  in  this 
country.  The  foreign  manufacturers  of  nut  locks  were  slow  in  discovering  the  op- 
portunities of  the  American  market,  but  they  are  now  making  up  for  lost  time.  While 
these  imports  are  entered  under  various  names  and  included  in  group  totals  so  that 
they  can  not  be  segregated,  yet  it  is  estimated  in  the  trade  that  the  imports  of  1912 
were  not  less  than  75,000,000.  The  total  American  product  is  now  estimated  to  be 
about  300,000,000  per  year,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  imports  are  now  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption. 

The  imports  of  nut  locks  continue  to  increase  at  such  a  rate  that  our  industry  is 
confronted  with  an  alarming  situation.  The  imports  are  for  the  most  part  from  Ger- 
many, although  we  find  that  nut  locks  are  also  now  being  imported  from  France. 
On  account  of  the  elaborate  processes  of  manufacture,  the  labor  cost  is  a  considerable 

Eirt  of  the  total  cost,  and  our  foreign  competitors  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in 
bor,  as  well  as  in  the  cost  of  the  machinery  used  and  the  necessary  materials  and 
supplies.     We  are  advised  that  the  same  class  of  labor  which  we  employ  in  our  indus- 
try is  in  Germany  paid  less  than  half  as  much  as  is  paid  by  us,  and  that  the  output  of 
this  foreign  labor  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  our  labor. 
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We  have  made  a  careful  comparison  of  the  selling  prices  of  leading  makes  of  German 
nut  locks  in  27  different  sizes  (practically  all  the  sizes  now  being  imported)  with  our 
costs  of  the  same  sizes  and  sections,  or  the  nearest  approach  thereto,  without  figuring 
in  any  profit  above  our  costs.  This  comparison  shows  that  the  average  of  the  German 
selling  prices  is  $1.44  per  1,000,  to  which  must  be  added  about  15  cents  for  freight, 
insurance,  etc.,  to  New  York,  and  22  cents  for  duty  at  15  per  cent  provided  for  in 
paragraph  21,  making  a  total  of  $1.81  per  1,000  delivered  in  New  York,  duty  paid. 
Undoubtedly  these  foreign  prices  would  be  reduced  on  large  orders.  The  average 
of  our  costs  of  the  same  27  different  sizes  and  sections,  including  delivery  f.  o.  b.  New 
York,  is  $2.12  per  1,000.  Hence  the  difference  between  the  foreign  selling  priceand 
our  bare  cost,  both  including  delivery  to  New  York,  would  be  31  cents  per  1,000. 
It  requires,  therefore,  a  duty  of  about  40  per  cent  to  equalize  the  difference  between 
the  selling  prices  in  New  \ork  of  the  German  articles  and  our  bare  costs.  We  can 
not,  of  course,  sell  our  goods  at  cost,  and  hence  the  present  situation  is  far  beyond 
anything  involved  in  a  reasonable  competition.  It  is  a  competition  that  is  destructive. 

It  is  very  important,  both  for  our  industry  and  the  others  who  use  our  product,  that 
there  be  no  lowering  of  the  present  high  standard  of  American-made  nut  locks.  We 
can  not  consider  the  possibility  of  relaxing  or  lessening  in  any  way  any  of  the  steps 
of  manufacture  of  our  product.  To  maintain  the  present  high  standard  of  manufac- 
ture, the  American  makers  must  not  be  subjected  to  a  competition  that  is  destructive. 

For  these  reasons  we  emphatically  protest  against  the  classification  of  nut  locks 
with  articles  totally  dissimilar  both  as  to  raw  material  and  processes  of  manufacture. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  "spiral  spring  nut  locks"  and  "spiral  spring  lock  wash- 
ers" be  given  a  special  classification  at  a  duty  of  not  less  than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THE  NATIONAL  LOCK  WASHKR  Co., 
By  W.  C.  DODD,  President.  * 

PABAGBAPH  163. 

Cut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  not  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  to  the  thousand, 
five-eighths  of  one  cent  per  thousand;  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
thousand,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

TACKS. 

BRIEF  OF  P.  E.  SOMERS,  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  MANUFACTURER 
OF  TACKS  AND  NAILS. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  January  2,  1913. 
Hon.  JOHN  A.  THAYER,  M.  C., 

Hou&e  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  At  a  recent  conference  of  the  manufacturers  of  tacks  and  small  naila 
relating  to  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill,  it  was  shown  that  any  further  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  this  claas  of  products  would  result  in  very  great  hardship  to  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country,  and,  in  all  probability,  in  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  to  an  extent 
which  would  put  many  of  those  exclusively  engaged  in  that  line  out  of  business,  or 
compel  a  reduction  in  wages,  which  does  not  seem  desirable,  feasible,  or  even  possible. 

It  became  evident  that  even  in  the  tariff  bill  of  1909  an  unjust  discrimination  was 
made  against  this  class  of  products,  and  we  were  only  saved  from  foreign  importations 
under  the  existing  duty  because  of  the  extremely  low  prices  which  nave  prevailed 
until  very  recently  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  this  country,  and  the  almost  destruc- 
tive competition  which  has  existed  in  our  home  trade. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  and  your  known  desire  to  be  of  service 
to  your  constituents  in  all  proper  ways  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  such  assistance  as  we  feel 
sure  vou  can  render  in  insuring  proper  consideration  being  given  to  this  class  of  product 
by  those  concerned  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  which  is  now  being  undertaken  and 
upon  which  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  10th 

innt.«.Tit.. 

Briefly  stated,  the  facts  as  they  apply  to  our  industry  are  as  follows: 
In  the  revision  of  1909,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  all  the  manufacturers  engaged 
in  producing  this  class  of  goods,  the  duty  upon  them  was  reduced  one-half—  or  from  \\ 
cents  per  pound  to  five-eighths  cent  per  pound  on  the  smaller  sizes  and  from  1£  cents 
per  pound  on  the  larger  sizes  to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  while  on  the  plate  and 
sheete  from  which  tacks  and  email  nails  are  made,  the  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound 
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was  retained  (sec.  125,  Schedule  C) — thus  leaving  only  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
cent  as  protection  to  labor  on  the  manufactured  tacks,  which  is  approximately  60  per 
cent  of  the  material  cost,  the  protection  to  labor  being,  therefore,  only  11  per  cent  of 
the  average  labor  cost,  while  the  raw  material  is  protected  to  27  per  cent  of  its  total 
cost. 

Surely  this  shows  unjust  discrimination,  and  it  is  further  shown  in  the  existing 
tariff  by  the  duty  which  is  carried  on  other  manufactured  articles  involving  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  labor — such,  for  example,  as  rivets  (sec.  165,  Schedule  C), 
which  are  given  a  protection  of  1J  cents  per  pound,  or  52.7  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost, 
while  the  rivet  rods,  from  which  these  rivets  are  made,  are  protected  only  to  the 
extent  of  three-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

Iron  and  steel  wood  screws,  in  section  167,  Schedule  C,  are  given  a  protection  of 
from  8  to  12  cents  per  pound  on  the  lengths  which  correspond  to  the  lengths  in  which 
tacks  are  made — an  average  of  10  cents  per  pound  protection  on  these  sizes  of  iron  and 
steel  wood  screws.  The  screw  wire  rods  from  which  the  screws  are  made  pay  a  duty 
of  only  three-tenths  cent  per  pound  under  provisions  of  section  133,  Schedule  C, 
thus  giving  a  protection  of  $9.67  per  100  pounds  to  the  labor  of  making  steel  wood 
screws,  or  approximately  37  per  cent. 

These  comparisons  are  made,  not  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  show  that  the  other 
products  referred  to  are  unduly  protected,  but  as  a  basis  for  an  inquiry  as  to  why  the 
tack  manufacturer  should  be  the  "goat." 

What  the  present  views  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  may  be  in  this  connection 
we,  of  course,  can  not  say;  but  assuming  that  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  29,  1912  (H.  R.  18643),  represents  its  views,  a  still  further 
injustice  would  be  done  to  the  tack-making  industry,  as  that  act  placed  tacks  upon 
the  free  list,  while  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  retained  upon  the  raw  material 
from  which  tacks  are  made. 

Consular  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  under  date  of  June  19,  1912, 
gives  the  price  of  fine  sheets  in  Germany  on  January  1,  1912,  as  from  $33.32  to  $34.51. 
Allowing  the  American  differentials  for  sheets  of  heavier  gauge — sheets  gauging  from 
17  to  21,  which  are  used  in  tack  making — would  make  the  price  for  such  sheets  $29.32 
as  against  the  lowest  price  quoted  in  this  country  for  the  last  10  years  at  least,  of  $31. 
With  tacks  upon  the  free  list,  the  German  tack  manufacturer  buying  his  raw  material 
at  a  price  lower  than  it  has  been  sold  in  this  country  under  the  severest  competition, 
and  with  labor  at  little  more  than  one-half  the  cost  in  this  country,  would  only  have 
the  freight  against  him— approximately  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  from  Antwerp  to  New 
York — or  not  to  exceed  $2.75  per  ton,  cost,  insurance,  and  freight;  while  the  American 
manufacturer  will  have,  in  trying  to  import  his  raw  material,  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (approximately  $4.65),  the  importer's  profit — if  only  5  per  cent — of  $1.55,  the 
freight  and  insurance  of  $2.75,  making  a  net  handicap  of  $6.20  per  ton,  even  if  it  were 
possible  for  a  small  tack  manufacturer  in  this  country  to  keep  himself  supplied  with 
this  long-distance  material,  which  could  only  be  done  in  the  event  of  importers  carry- 
ing a  stock  in  this  country  to  meet  his  requirements,  in  which  event,  of  course,  the 
allowance  made  for  the  importer's  profit  would  have  to  be  largely  increased;  and  the 
fact  that  such  stocks  would  be  carried  in  this  country  is  so  improbable  that  it  is  not 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  German  tack  manufacturer  would,  therefore,  have  an  advantage  over  the 
American  manufacturer  of  $6.20,  plus  the  difference  in  labor  which,  assuming  the 
German  labor  to  be  60  per  cent  of  the  American  labor  cost,  would  give  the  American 
tack  manufacturer  a  further  handicap  of  at  least  $12  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  $18.20  per  ton — 
equal  to  18  per  cent — in  the  presence  of  which  he  could  not  continue  to  exist. 

What  is  true  of  Germany  is  true  of  France  and  Belgium  likewise,  particularly  the 
latter. 

Tack  plates  and  sheets  are  now  being  made  in  Canada,  where  again  we  are  confronted 
with  cheaper  labor,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  American  market  will  receive  the  surplus 
products  of  the  Canadian  tack  manufacturers  in  the  event  of  tacks  being  placed  on  the 
free  list,  unless  the  market  is  occupied  with  other  foreign  products,  while  the  American 
manufacturers  can  not  indulge  in  reprisals  owing  to  the  neavy  Canadian  duty. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  are  we  not  entitled  to  better  consideration,  and  will  you  not 
render  us  such  assistance  as  you  can  in  seeing  that  our  business  receives  it? 
Respectfully,  yours, 

P.  £.  SOMERS. 
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TACKS,  CUT  NAILS,  ETC. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  January  JO,  191S. 

The  CHATRMAN  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

Washington,  D.  C,: 

In  your  consideration  of  new  tariff  on  tacks,  small  cut  nails,  rivet  wire  nails, 
plain  wire,  barb  wire,  and  kindred  products  we  trust  you  will  take  into  consid- 
eration the  drastic  reduction  on  some  or  more  moderate  on  others  that  were 
made  when  the  revision  of  tariff  was  accomplished  four  years  ago  and  will  not 
now  make  any  further  reduction,  thereby  injure  the  stability  of  this  line  of 
business  and  the  wages  that  we  are  able  to  pay  our  employees. 

GRAND  CROSSING  TACK  Co., 
O.  N.  HUTCHINSON, 


BRIEF  ON  TACKS  BY  W.  F.  DONOVAN,  REPRESENTING  TACK 

MANUFACTURERS. 

FAIRHAVEN,  MASS.,  January  7,  191S. 
OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD,  Esq., 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  At  a  recent  conference  of  the  manufacturers  of  tacks  and  small  nails  relating  to 
the  proposed  new  tariff  bill,  it  was  shown  that  any  further  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
this  class  of  products  would  result  in  very  great  hardship  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  and  in  all  probability  in  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  to  an  extent  which 
would  put  many  of  those  exclusively  engaged  in  that  line  out  of  business,  or  compel 
a  reduction  in  wages,  which  does  not  seem  desirable,  feasible,  or  even  possible. 

It  became  evident  that,  even  in  the  tariff  bill  of  1909,  an  unjust  discrimination  was 
made  against  this  class  of  products,  and  we  were  only  saved  from  foreign  importations, 
under  the  existing  duty,  oecause  of  the  extremely  low  prices  which  have  prevailed 
until  very  recently  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  this  country,  and  the  almost  destruc- 
tive competition  which  has  existed  in  our  home  trade. 

Briefly  stated,  the  facts  as  they  apply  to  our  industry  are  as  follows:  In  the  revision 
of  1909,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  all  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  producing 
this  class  of  goods,  the  duty  upon  them  was  reduced  one-half,  or  from  \\  centa  per 
pound  to  five-eighths  cent  per  pound  on  the  smaller  sizes,  and  from  1^  cents  per  pound 
on  the  larger  sizes  to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  while  on  the  plate  and  sheets  from 
which  tacks  and  small  nails  are  made  the  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  was  retained 
(section  125,  Schedule  C),  thus  leaving  only  from  one-eighth  cent  to  one-fourth  cent 
as  protection  to  labor  on  the  manufactured  tacks,  which  is  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  material  cost  —  the  protection  to  labor  being,  therefore,  only  11  per  cent  of  the 
average  labor  cost,  while  the  raw  material  is  protected  to  27  per  cent  of  its  total  cost. 

Surely  this  shows  unjust  discrimination,  and  it  is  further  shown  in  the  existing 
tariff  by  the  duty  which  is  carried  on  other  manufactured  articles  involving  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  labor;  such,  for  example,  as  rivets  (section  165,  Schedule  C), 
which  are  given  a  protection  of  \\  cents  per  pound,  or  52.7  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost, 
while  the  rivet  rods,  from  which  rivets  are  made,  are  protected  only  to  the  extent  of 
three-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

Iron  and  steel  wood  screws,  in  section  167,  Schedule  C,  are  given  a  protection  of 
from  8  cents  to  12  cents  per  pound  on  the  lengths  which  correspond  to  the  lengths  in 
which  tacks  are  made  —  an  average  of  10  cents  per  pound  protection  on  these  sizes  of 
iron  and  steel  wood  screws.  The  screw  wire  rods  from  which  the  screws  are  made  pay 
a  duty  of  only  three  tenths  cent  per  pound,  under  provisions  of  section  133  of  Schedule 
C,  thus  giving  a  protection  of  $9.67  per  100  pounds  to  the  labor  of  making  steel  wood 
screws,  or  approximately  37  per  cent. 

These  comparisons  are  made,  not  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  show  that  the  other 
products  referred  to  are  unduly  protected,  but  as  a  basis  for  an  inquiry  as  to  why  the 
tack  manufacturer  should  be  the  "goat." 

What  the  present  views  of  your  committee  may  be  in  this  connection  we,  of  course, 
can  not  say,  but  assuming  that  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  29,  1912  (H.  R.  18642),  represents  its  views,  a  still  further  injustice  would 
be  done  to  the  tack-making  industry,  as  that  act  placed  tacks  upon  the  free  list,  while 
a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  retained  upon  the  raw  material  from  which  tacks 
are  made. 
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Consular  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  under  date  of  June  19,  1912, 
gives  the  price  of  fine  sheets  in  Germany  on  January  1,  1912,  as  from  $33.32  to  $34.51 
Allowing  the  American  differentials  for  sheets  of  heavier  gauge — sheets  gauging  from 
J7  to  21,  which  are  used  in  tack  making — would  make  the  price  for  such  sheets  $29.32 
as  against  the  lowest  price  quoted  in  this  country  for  the  last  15  years  at  least,  of  $31. 
With  tacks  upon  the  free  list,  the  German  tack  manufacturer,  buying  his  raw  material 
at  a  price  lower  than  it  has  been  sold  in  this  country  under  the  severest  competition, 
and  with  labor  at  little  more  than  one-half  the  cost  in  this  country,  would  only  have 
the  freight  against  him — approximately  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  from  Antwerp  to  New 
York— or  not  to  exceed  $2.75  per  ton,  c.  i.  f.,  while  the  American  manufacturer  will 
have,  in  trying  to  import  his  raw  material,  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  (approxi- 
mately $4.65),  the  importer's  profit — if  only  5  per  cent — of  $1.55,  the  freight  and 
insurance  of  $2.75,  making  a  net  handicap  of  $6.20  per  ton,  even  if  it  were  possible 
for  a  small  tack  manufacturer  in  this  country  to  keep  himself  supplied  with  this 
long-distance  material,  which  could  only  be  done  in  the  event  of  importers  carrying 
a  stock  in  this  country  to  meet  his  requirements,  in  which  event,  of  course,  the  allow- 
ance made  for  the  importer's  profit  would  have  to  be  largely  increased;  and  the  fact 
that  such  stocks  would  be  carried  in  this  country  is  so  improbable  that  it  is  not  worthy 
of  consideration. 

The  German  tack  manufacturer  would  therefore  have  an  advantage  over  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  of  $6.20,  plus  the  difference  in  labor,  which,  assuming  the  German 
labor  to  be  60  per  cent  of  the  American  labor  cost,  would  give  the  American  tack 
manufacturer  a  further  handicap  of  at  least  $12  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  $18.20  per  ton — 
equal  to  18  per  cent — in  the  presence  of  which  he  could  not  continue  to  exist. 

What  is  true  of  Germany  is  true  of  France  and  Belgium  likewise,  particularly  the 
latter. 

The  United  States  Steel  Co.  has  authoritatively  announced  its  intention  of  building 
a  large  steel  plant  in  Canada  at  once,  where  again  we  are  confronted  with  cheaper 
labor.  It  is  certain  therefore  that  the  American  market  will  receive  the  surplus 
products  of  the  Canadian  tack  manufacturers  in  the  event  of  tacks  being  placed  on 
the  free  list,  unless  the  market  is  occupied  with  other  foreign  products,  while  the 
American  manufacturers  can  not  indulge  in  reprisals  owing  to  the  heavy  Canadian 
duty. 

As  one  example  of  what  we  may  look  for,  Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  of  London — who  is 
represented  in  this  country  by  Oliver  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  77  Broad  St.,  New  York  City — in 
anticipation  of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  tacks  and  small  nails,  has  been  making  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  prices  and  character  of  goods  produced  in  this  country, 
and  has  already  sent  some  American  tack  machines  to  England  for  trial,  with  a  view  of 
introducing  them  in  that  country.  Tacks  and  nails  now  made  m  England  are  sold  at 
from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  below  the  lowest  price  at  which  they  have  ever  been 
sold  here,  and  would  be  imported  here,  if  the  product  was  equal  to  that  which  is  made 
in  this  country — a  condition  which  can  be  easily  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of 
American  machines  and  methods. 

The  quality  of  the  tacks  and  small  nails  made  in  Germany  and  Belgium  is  in  most 
instances  quite  equal  to  those  made  in  this  country,  and  in  some  instances — notably, 
shoe  tacks — it  is  superior. 

If  tacks  are  placed  upon  the  free  list,  obviously  whatever  revenue  is  now  obtained 
for  tacks  imported  into  this  country — in  regard  to  which  we  have  no  information- 
will  be  entirely  lost;  and  the  fact  that  the  present  revenue  is  not  greater  is  duo  to  the 
causes  stated  in  the  second  paragraph  hereof,  and  not  to  the  fact  that  American  manu- 
facturers are  able  to  hold  their  own,  even  with  the  existing  duty. 

If  it  is  thought  by  your  committee  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  tacks  will  result  to 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer  in  this  country,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  recent  competition  which  resulted  in  tacks  being  sold  on  an  average 
below  their  cost  of  production,  involving  a  reduction  in  price  of  20  per  cent  below  the 
prices  prevailing  for  several  previous  years,  the  retail  price  of  tacks  has  remained  the 
same;  and  it  is  the  experience  of  all  manufacturers  in  this  line  that  the  public  has  not 
received  at  any  time  the  benefit  of  the  reductions  in  price  which  have  been  made  by 
the  manufacturers  to  the  jobbers. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  believe  that  the  tariff  on  tacks  and  small  nails  should  be 
increased  to  at  least  1  cent  per  pound ;  but,  at  worst,  surely  this  industry  is  entitled  to 
the  protection — if  it  may  be  BO  called — given  by  the  existing  tariff  schedule. 
Respectfully, 

COMMITTEE  OF  TACK  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
WM.  F.  DONOVAN,  Chairman, 
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(Committee:  William  F.  Donovan,  president  Atlas  Tack  Co.,  Fairhaven,  Mass.; 
0.  N.  Hutchinson,  manager  Grand  Crossing  Tack  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  E.  Convere, 
president  H.  C.  Tack  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  M.  A.  Phillips,  E.  Phillips  &  Sons,  South 
Hanover,  Mass.;  W.  N.  Easton,  president  Penn  Tack  Co.,  Norristown,  Pa.) 
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GENTLEMEN:  In  the  brief  we  have  submitted  to  your  committee  we  have  pointed 
out  the  unfair  discrimination  in  the  existing  tariff  schedule  against  the  tack-making 
industry. 

We  have  tried  to  make  clear  the  reason  not  only  for  retaining  the  present  small  duty 
but  that  it  should  be  added  to  the  extent  of  making  it  equal  1  cent  per  pound. 

We  have,  we  believe,  shown  that  if  tacks  are  placed  upon  the  free  list  German  manu- 
facturers will  have  an  advantage  over  American  manufacturers  of  not  less  than  18 
per  cent,  in  the  presence  of  which  we  can  not  continue  in  the  business. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Canadian  manufacturers  would,  if  tacks  are 

E  laced  upon  the  free  list,  as  proposed  in  the  bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
ave  this  market  in  addition  to  their  own,  while  the  Canadian  duty  on  tacks  shuts  out 
the  American  manufacturer. 

The  obvious  thing  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  do  under  such  circumstances 
is  to  move  to  Canada,  where  he  will  have  both  markets. 

At  least  until  tack  plate  and  sheets  are  manufactured  in  Canada,  however,  we  have 
more  to  fear  from  the  German,  Belgium,  and  French  manufacturers.    The  sale  of 
German  and  French  tacks  in  this  country  would  be  no  new  thing.    They  were  im- 
ported and  sold  freely  in  this  country  in  the  10  years  from  1887  to  1897.     See  the 
speech  of  the  late  Congressman  Morse,  of  Massachusetts,  in  December,  1897,  wherein 
he  pointed  out  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  competition  upon  our  industry  at  that  time. 
Some  of  us  at  least  favor  tariff  reduction  on  scientific  lines,  but  none  of  us  feel  that 
we  should  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  foreign  competitors.    The 
total  number  of  manufacturers  in  our  industry  is  about  30.     The  total  capital  engaged 
in  the  business  is  about  $3,000,000,  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $300,000. 
Export  business  to  neutral  markets  equals  about  10  per  cent  of  total  product. 
We  have  in  our  brief  pointed  out  the  fact  that  reduction  in  the  price  of  tacks  to 
the  jobber  by  the  manufacturers  does  not  reach  the  consumer,  except  in  a  few  rare  in- 
stances where  the  product  is  sold  direct  to  other  manufacturers  who  have  use  for  the 
product,  otherwise  the  retailer  invariably  absorbs  any  reduction  which  may  be  made. 

WM.  F.  DONOVAN, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Tack  Manufacturert. 
PARAGRAPH   164. 

Needles  for  knitting  or  sewing  machines,  one  dollar  per  thousand  and 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  latch  needles,  one  dollar  and  fifteen 
cents  per  thousand  and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  crochet  needles 
and  tape  needles,  knitting  and  all  other  needles,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  and  bodkins  of  metal,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  but 
no  articles  other  than  the  needles  which  are  specifically  named  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  dutiable  as  needles  unless  having  an  eye,  and  fitted  and  used 
for  carrying  a  thread.  Needle  cases  or  needle  books  furnished  with  assort- 
ments of  needles  or  combinations  of  needles  and  other  articles  shall  pay 
duty  as  entireties  according  to  the  component  material  of  chief  value  therein. 

NEEDLES. 

BRIEF  OF  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  ORANGE,  MASS. 

Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Schedule  C,  paragraph  164.  Needles  for  knitting  or  sewing  machines. 
Rate  of  duty,  $1  per  thousand  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  manufacturers  of  needles  for  "knitting  or  sew- 
ing machines,"  factory  Orange,  Mass.,  would  respectfully  recommend  the  retention 
of  the  duty  according  to  the  present  law,  for  the  reason  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
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does  not  more  than  cover  the  difference  between  the  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  this 
industry  in  foreign  countries  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  this  company  and  other 
manufacturer?  of  knitting  or  sewing  machine  needles  in  the  United  States. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  statement  of  facts: 

In  oui  needle  factory  at  Orange,  Mass.,  we  employ  96  skilled  employees,  50  of  whom 
are  men  and  46  women.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  them  are  foreign  born.  The  men 
are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  practically  all  skilled  labor.  We  pay  to 
men  a  maximum  of  $27  per  week,  and  to  women  a  maximum  of  $14  per  week  in  this 
industry;  and  the  average  to  men  is  approximately  $17  per  week,  where  the  average 
to  women  is  approximately  $9. 

The  foreign  companies  manufacturing  and  exporting  to  the  United  States  sewing 
machine  and  knitting  needles  are  almost  exclusively  in  Germany  and  England. 
We  estimate  that  75  per  cent  of  the  needles  imported  into  the  United  States  are  manu- 
factured in  Germany. 

We  believe  that  the  wages  paid  in  our  needle  factory  are  from  55  to  60  per  cent 
greater  than  the  wages  paid  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  needles,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  accurate  information  from  the  foreign  manufacturers  themselves. 

At  least  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country  is  labor  cost. 

The  market  for  our  product  is  practically  limited  to  the  confines  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  very  little  export  business,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  successfully 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  even  in  Latin  America. 

The  manufacture  of  needles  is  a  skilled  industry  and  depends  for  success  upon 
the  uniform  accuracy  of  operation.  A  sewing-macnine  needle  of  the  best  quality, 
aside  from  the  results  obtained  in  the  blank  by  automatic  machinery,  must,  before 
it  can  be  ready  for  market,  have  had  at  least  16  operations  by  the  human  hand,  every 
eye  being  carefully  polished  upon  a  linen  thread. 

To  maintain  efficiency,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  needles  for  less  than  the  pre- 
vailing low  prices,  which  have  been  brought  about  already  by  the  domestic  and 
foreign  competition,  and  maintain  the  present  scale  ©f  wages  to  our  employees. 

One  of  the  greatest  foreign  competitors  in  the  industry,  having  the  advantage  of 
plants  in  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  though  nominally  an  American  company, 
having  the  advantage  of  cheaper  foreign  labor,  would,  we  believe,  be  the  chief  bene- 
ficiary of  any  reduction  in  tariff  duties;  and  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  cost  to 
the  consumers  in  this  country  might  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  policy  that  would  put 
the  smaller  American  manufacturers  to  so  serious  a  disadvantage  that  they  would  find 
it  impossible  to  continue  manufacturing. 

We  are  confident  that  if  a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts  with  relation  to  the  indus- 
try would  be  had  by  your  committee  it  would  be  clear  to  you  that  the  manufacture 
of  knitting  or  sewing  machine  needles  is  not  one  of  the  great  profitable  industries  that 
is  receiving  large  returns  upon  its  capital  investment  by  reason  of  high  protective 
tariff.  Competition  has  reduced  prices  on  needles  to  the  consumers  in  this  country 
at  least  40  per  cent  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  labor  cost  being  meanwhile  increased. 
This  has  only  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  profit  sheet.  Some  American  manufac- 
turers have  built  plants  in  Germany  to  take  advantage  of  cheaper  labor  cost;  and  a  mate- 
rial reduction  in  the  American  tariff  duties  would,  we  believe,  be  disastrous  to  Amer- 
ican capital  invested  in  the  industry  here  and  to  the  American  labor  employed. 

There  is  one  other  alternative  which  we  do  not  contemplate  with  any  satisfaction, 
and  we  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  committee,  as  representatives  of  both  con- 
sumer and  manufacturer,  to  consider  it,  viz,  the  reduction  in  quality  both  of  material 
and  workmanship,  in  a  product  that  is  bought  unseen  and  untested  by  the  consumer. 
Manufacturers  of  the  highest"  quality  and  finish  of  product  have  already  been  brought 
into  competition  with  this  sort  of  "expensive  cheapness,"  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
the  consumers  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  need  a  protective  tariff  on  this  industry 
to  insure  the  survival  of  a  high  standard  of  quality  and  workmanship  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  business  in  this  country  would  warrant  an  increase  of 
tariff  duty  in  our  judgment.  In  a  general  way  we  would  say  that  an  increased  rate  of 
duty  on  this  product  would  probably  enhance  the  tariff  revenue,  for  the  reason  that 
importers  having  their  trade  established  in  this  country  would  not  stop  their  importa- 
tions by  reason  of  an  increase  of  10  or  20  per  cent  of  the  ad  valorem  duty,  although  the 
profits  of  the  importers  might  be  somewhat  diminished ;  but  we  do  not  ask  nor  suggest 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

We  have  no  suggestions  as  to  the  phraseology  of  the  present  law. 
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The  administrative  features  of  the  law  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  or  at  least  not  sub- 
ject to  any  adverse  criticism  in  our  opinion. 

Respectfully  submitted,  and  your  careful  consideration  desired;  and  we  will  gladly 
assist  you  wherever  possible  to  further  detailed  information  which  you  may  desire. 

THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  Co., 
By  JAMES  M.  RICHARDSON. 

BRIEFS  ON  LATCH  AND  MACHINE  NEEDLES  BY  EXCELSIOR 
NEEDLE  CO.,  TORRINGTON,  CONN. 


LATCH   NEEDLES. 

We  felt  obliged  some  years  since  to  establish  factories  in  England  and  Germany,  as 
we  were  losing  the  greater  part  of  our  foreign  trade  owing  to  our  not  being  able  to  meet 
prices  from  our  factory  here.  The  figures  we  are  giving  are  comparison  between  our 
factory  costs  at  our  Torrington  plant  and  our  factory  costs  at  our  plant  in  Aachen, 
Germany.  These  figures  are  made  up  under  the  same  system  and  are  submitted  to 
the  same  people  eventually  for  correction  and  tabulation.  We  are  giving  figures  of 
factory  cost,  leaving  out  general  and  selling  expenses,  as  these  might  differ  consid- 
erably between  the  two  countries  and  would  be  higher  in  Germany  than  in  the  United 
States  because  we  go  more  to  the  retail  trade  in  Germany  than  here.  In  these  costs 
we  have  taken  in  all  factory  costs  except  insurance,  taxes,  and  depreciation. 

We  have  given  two  columns  of  Torrington  costs,  the  first  being  costs  with  our  latest 
machinery  and  the  second  column  costs  with  the  same  machinery  as  we  are  using  in 
Germany. 

[Rates  per  1,000.] 


Torrington  costs. 

German 
costs. 

New  ma- 
chinery. 

Old  ma- 
chinery.1 

Stock                          

$0.53 
.19 
4.86 
.11 
.60 
.28 

$0.62 
.20 
5.93 
.13 
.64 
.28 

$0.37 
.18 
2.14 
.04 
.34 
.14 
.04 

Supplies      

Labor  

Machine-shop  repairs  

Waste        

Factory  overhead  

Old-age  insurance  

Total    

6.57 

7.80 

3.25 

1  Same  as  used  in  Germany. 

The  duty,  act  of  1897,  was  $1  per  thousand  and  25  per  cent.  The  duty,  act  of  1909, 
was  $1.15  per  thousand  and  35  per  cent.  The  latch -needle  manufacturers  worked 
hard  to  get  this  increase  of  duty  and  made  every  effort  to  get  more,  as  the  import  of 
latch  needles  was  increasing  rapidly  and  the  latch-needle  manufacturers  were  making 
a  price  which  afforded  them  very  little  profit.  The  latch-needle  business  is  a  busi- 
ness requiring  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  product.  Our  need  of  protection  is  greater  than  in  most  lines  because 
on  this  class  of  goods  there  is  almost  no  freight  protection  and  the  item  of  stock  is 
very  low  and  the  labor  is  high  and  we  figure  in  comparing  our  German  and  American 
labor  that  the  labor  scale  in  the  United  States  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  high  as 
in  our  German  factory. 

We  sell  ordinary  knitting  needles  from  our  German  factory  at  around  $4.  Figuring 
at  this  price,  the  duty  on  these  needles  into  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  1909 
would  be  $2.55,  so  that  the  present  duty  does  not  give  us  the  difference  in  cost  between 
the  two  countries.  We  hope  that  your  committee  may  feel  that  they  can  increase 
this  duty.  We  have  seriously  considered  under  the  present  duty  the  moving  of 
almost  all  of  our  knitting-needle  machinery  abroad,  but  we  prefer  to  manufacture 
at  home,  as  it  would  leave  us  with  a  large  amount  of  factory  space  empty  and  would 
be  a  serious  blow  to  a  small  town  in  which  we  are  interested.  If  the  duty  should  be 
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lowered,  we  do  not  see  how  we  or  the  other  latch-needle  manufacturers  could  exist 
and  manufacture  in  this  country,  as  we  think  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
reduce  wages  to  an  extent  that  would  allow  us  to  compete. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

EXCELSIOR  NEEDLE  Co. 
C.  B.  VINCENT,  Secretary. 
TORRINQTON,  CONN.,  January  7,  1913. 

SEWING-MACHINE    NEEDLES. 

We  started  the  sewing-machine  needle  business  in  1866.  We  have  manufactured 
and  are  manufacturing  many  other  things,  but  we  have  been,  and  are,  specialists  on 
•owing-machine  needles.  When  we  started  in  the  business,  sewing-machine  needles 
were  selling  at  $50  per  thousand.  We  are  not  selling  the  same  type  of  needle,  but  we 
are  selling  a  needle  with  much  better  value  to-day  at  $5.  While  we  are  perhaps  not 
the  largest  manufacturers  in  this  country,  we  are  and  have  been  leaders  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  business,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  needles  are  lower  in  this  country  and 
the  world  over  through  our  efforts. 

Some  years  since,  we  established  factories  in  England  and  Germany.  We  had 
built  up  quite  a  foreign  trade,  but  as  the  foreign  needle  maker  improved  his  facilities, 
we  found  it  increasingly  hard  to  compete  with  his  lower  labor,  and  felt  obliged  to 
manufacture  abroad. 

Our  difference  in  costs  outside  of  general  and  selling  expense,  between  Torrington 
and  Aachen,  is  $1.95.  These  costs  are  made  up  under  the  same  system,  and  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  people  eventually  for  correction  and  tabulation.  We  have  left 
out  general  and  selling  expense,  as  these  might  differ  considerably  between  the  two 
countries,  and  be  proportionately  higher  in  Germany  than  here,  owing  to  our  going 
more  to  the  retail  trade  there  than  we  do  here.  In  these  costs  we  have  taken  all 
factory  costs  except  insurance,  taxes,  and  depreciation. 

This  comparison  is  not  fair  to  us,  as  we  are  comparing  costs  in  Germany  under  the 
methods  and  with  the  machinery  used  in  this  country  some  time  since  and  this  ma- 
chinery was  discarded  here  and  sent  to  our  German  factory,  so  that  our  Torrington 
costs  on  the  same  machinery  now  used  in  Germany  would  be  71  cents  per  thousand 
higher.  These  costs  are  made  up  on  the  kind  of  needle  in  most  general  use. 

The  duty  on  sewing-machine  needles,  act  of  1897  and  act  of  1909,  is  the  same — $1  per 
thousand  and  25  per  cent.  We  expressed  ourselves  as  satisfied  with  this  duty  at  the 
time,  and,  while  labor  has  increased  here,  with  our  improved  machinery  we  can  still 
make  a  satisfactory  profit  if  this  present  duty  is  retained.  We  do  not  know  at  just 
what  price  needles  of  the  quality  we  make  here  would  be  billed  in  from  the  other  side, 
but  we  should  figure  that  the  present  duty  was  very  close  to  the  difference  in  cost 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  On  sewing-machine  needles  the  stock 
item  is  so  very  low  as  compared  with  the  labor — and  there  is  substantially  no  freight 
protection — that  we  require  higher  duties  than  if  the  stock  item  was  large  and  the  labor 
item  small. 

To  retain  our  present  wage  scale  and  make  a  reasonable  profit  we  need  the  present 
amount  of  duty,  and  we  hope  that  your  committee  may  feel  that  they  can  leave  this 
duty  unchanged. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EXCELSIOR  NEEDLE  Co. 
C.  B.  VINCENT,  Secretary. 

TORRINGTON,  CONN.,  January  7,  191S. 

STEEL  CROCHET  NEEDLES. 

The  COMMITTEE  o>~  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washiugton,  D.  C.: 

Potter  &  Siiell  (partnership),  of  Deep  River.  Conn.  Been  manufacturers  of 
steel  crochet  needles  for  over  25  years.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  tariff  law 
of  1894  we  manufactured  a  good  many  more  needles  than  since  for  that  law  took 
them  out  of  the  basket  clause,  viz:  "That  no  article  made  from  or  composed  of 
wire  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem,"  and 
specified  "  crochet  needles  and  tape  needles,  knitting  and  all  other  needles  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  bodkins  of  metal,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem,"  The  value  imported  of  the  above  in  1898  was  $31,471, 
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and  in  the  year  1912,  $87,991,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  crochet  needles, 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  threefold  since  the  duty  was  reduced  from  40 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Previous  to  this  reduction  in  duty  there  were  six  concerns  in  this  country 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  crochet  needles.  Now  there  are  only  three 
concerns  manufacturing  them,  viz,  M.  Klein  &  Bro.,  of  Bridgeport.  Conn. ;  the 
Tiley  Pratt  Co.,  of  Essex,  Conn. ;  and  ourselves. 

Less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  these  needles  is  for  raw  material  (wire), 
the  balance  being  for  labor.  The  Germans  are  our  worst  competitors,  and  as 
nearly  all  labor  required  to  manufacture  these  needles  is  skilled  hand  labor 
we  come  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Germany  and  England. 

These  steel  crochet  needles  are  used  in  making  lace  and  trmmings  by  hand, 
and  such  articles  are  not  necessities  of  life  but  merely  adornments,  and  are 
not  used  by  the  masses.  Great  skill  is  required  in  making  the  hook  part  of 
these  needles  so  as  to  have  it  smooth  and  making  it  impossible  to  cut  or  fray 
the  thread  in  crocheting.  The  hooks  of  many  of  them  are  so  small  that  they 
break  off  during  the  finishing  process  of  their  manufacture.  This  entails  a 
large  loss,  for  the  remainder  of  the  needle  is  worthless. 

There  is  a  steel  crochet  needle  called  the  Eagle  made  in  Germany  under  a 
United  States  patent  granted  to  two  German  subjects.  Not  one  of  these  needles 
has  ever  been  made  by  them  in  this  country.  They  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  cheap  German  labor  in  manufacturing  them  and  sold  them  in  this 
country  under  the  protection  of  a  United  States  patent.  This  is  and  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  serious  handicap  to  us. 

There  is  not  and  never  has  been  to  our  knowledge  any  combination  of  or 
agreement  among  the  steel  crochet  needle  manufacturers  of  this  country  re- 
garding the  selling  price  of  these  needles.  On  the  contrary,  the  selling  price  to 
the  consumer  is  fixed  by  the  5  and  10  cent  stores  of  this  country,  which  sell 
a  large  proportion  of  these  needles.  Their  price  was  the  same  when  the  duty 
was  40  per  cent  as  it  is  to-day,  when  the  duty  is  25  per  cent.  The  consumer  has 
not  been  benefited  at  all  by  this  reduction  of  15  per  cent  duty,  but  the  foreign 
manufacturers  have  increased  their  sales  in  this  country  nearly  threefold. 

We  earnestly  request  that  there  be  no  reduction  made  in  the  present  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  these  needles,  and  that  due  consideration  be  given 
the  restoring  of  at  least  part  of  the  duty  taken  off  by  the  tariff  law  of  1894. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

POTTER  &  SNELL. 

DEEP  RIVER,  CONN.,  January  6,  1918. 

PARAGRAPH  165. 

Fish  hooks,  fishing  rods  and  reels,  artificial  flies,  artificial  baits,  snelled 
hooks  and  all  other  fishing  tackle  or  parts  thereof,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  except  fishing  lines,  fishing  nets  and  seines,  forty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

FISHING  TACKLE. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  AKRON, 

OHIO. 

The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  tariff  law  now  in  force  in  paragraph  165  imposes  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent  on  fishing  tackle.  The  question  under  consideration  by  your  honorable  com- 
mittee and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  duty  on  fishing 
tackle  should  be  reduced. 

Your  petitioner,  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  protests  against 
any  reduction,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  respectfully  insists  that  the  duty  should  be 
raised  upon  fishing  tackle.  Until  the  enactment  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  fishing 
tackle  had  never  had  a  specific  classification  in  any  legislative  act,  as  theretofore  it 
had  been  admitted  in  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States  under  different  classi- 
fications, sometimes  as  feathers,  sometimes  as  steel,  other  times  as  thread  or  as  manu- 
factured gut,  as  the  case  might  be,  depending  in  each  case  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  appraiser  as  to  which  constituent  part  of  the  article  was  the  more  important 
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and  of  controlling  value;  therefore  fishing  tackle  had  no  fixed  rate  of  duty  and  was 
admitted  at  various  rates  of  duty  up  to  60  per  cent.  The  enactment  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill,  giving  the  fishing  tackle  a  specific  classification  under  a  45  per  cent  duty, 
has  in  a  sense  been  an  experiment,  and  the  American  manufacturers  have  found  it 
difficult  to  live  and  continue  their  business  under  the  duty  fixed  in  that  bill. 

As  evidence  of  this  fact,  we  might  state  that  during  the  last  two  years  your  peti 
tioner,  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  only  been  able  to  make  a  net  profit 
of  3.3  per  cent  upon  its  gross  sales,  and  its  local  competitor,  the  E.  A.  Pflueger  Co., 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business,  has  been  unable  to  make  any  profit  whatsoever. 
These  figures  can  be  verified,  and  the  books,  papers,  factory,  and  business  of  these 
two  concerns  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  your  committee  or  your 
duly  authorized  representative.  The  expense  of  such  investigation  will  be  gladly 
paid  by  your  petitioner  in  the  event  no  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  such 
expense  by  the  Government. 

There  are  certain  interests  in  the  country  that  might  favor  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
upon  fishing  tackle  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  importer,  who  for  a  profit  in  this  business  depends  altogether  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign-made  tackle,  as  the  American  manufacturers  make  trie  same 
price  for  their  product  to  the  jobber  generally  in  the  country  as  to  the  importer,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  to  the  importer  in  handling  American-made 
goods.     Furthermore,  the  importer  usually  represents  foreign  interests  rather  than 
American  interests. 

2.  There  are  a  few  American  manufacturers  who  manufacture  only  gut-made  goods, 
known  as  flies,  snelled  hooks,  and  leaders,  who  do  not  manufacture  the  fishhook  itself, 
but  purchase  the  same  in  the  open  market,  and  they  may  be  interested  in  a  lower 
duty  and  a  consequent  lower  price  on  the  fishhook  itself  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  schedule  on  the  assembled  product. 

3.  The  foreign  manufacturers  in  England,  France,  Norway,  and  Japan,  who  are 
always  on  hand  seeking  new  avenues  for  their  product,  might  be  benefited  by  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  but  it  would  make  the  manufacture  of  fishing  tackle  impos- 
sible in  the  United  States  under  the  present  scale  of  wages  and  price  of  raw  mate- 
rial, and  therefore,  would  throw  out  of  employment  a  large  number  of  American 
workmen. 

Fishing  tackle  is  made  up  chiefly  of  hand  labor  and  requires  labor  of  considerable 
skill,  which  necessitates  higher  compensation  than  ordinary  labor.  A  comparative 
schedule  of  prices  between  English  and  American  paid  labor  is  herewith  given, 
which  shows  that  the  present  duty  is  inadequate  compared  with  the  difference  in 
wages  paid. 

Comparison  of  wages  between  English  and  American  work  people  in  the  manufacture  of- — 


English 
wages 
per  day, 
1909. 

American 
wages  per 
day. 

1909 

1913 

Gut  leaders: 
Forelady  of  tying  leaders  

50.50 
.35 
.35 

.50 
.40 
.50 
.35 

.83J 
.50 
.50 
.40 

.75 
.25 
.75 
.25 
.25 
.00 
.25 
.75 
.48 
33 

$1.25 
1.00 
1.00 

1.35 
1.00 
1.25 

1.00 

2.00 
1.50 
1.35 
1.25 

4.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.75 
2.50 
1.75 
1.35 
1  25 

$1.50 
1.35 
1.25 

1.50 
1.35 
1.35 
1.25 

2.00 

1.65 
L50 
1.25 

4.00 
3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.35 

Tying  of  gut  leaders  (expert)  

Packing  gut  leaders  (expert)  .         

Snelled  hooks: 
Forelady  of  snelled-hook  department  

Tying  snells,  girls  (expert) 

Vorfllady  for  paHrinp  snells                                                    .......... 

Packers^  girls'  (expert)  

Fishing  flies: 
Forelady,  fly-tying  department     

Fly  tyers  (expert)  

Forelady  of  packing  department  

Packers,  sewing  flies  on  cards,  etc.  (expert)               .  .  

Fish  hooks: 
Foreman  of  hook-making  department  

Wnrkrnan,  hook-making  dp.parfitifint. 

Foreman  of  tempering  department  

Workman,  tempering  department                                       

Foreman  of  tumbling  department  

Workman  of  tumbling  department  

Foreman  of  japanning  department  

Workman  of  japanning  department     .                             .   • 

Forelady  of  packing  department  
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We  are  not  able  to  give  exact  comparisons  between  Norway  and  American  and 
Japan  and  American  labor,  but  we  are  reliably  informed  that  labor  is  even  cheaper 
in  Norway  than  in  England,  and  very  much  cheaper  in  Japan  than  it  is  in  Norway. 
Of  these  countries  Japan  is  making  the  greatest  effort  to  secure  a  market  for  its  product 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  The  above  schedule  will  show  conclusively  that 
we  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  labor  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  labor  paid  by  ourselves  and  foreign  manufacturers  does  not  begin  to  be 
covered  by  the  45  per  cent  tariff. 

The  importations  of  fishing  tackle  since  the  enactment  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
are  substantially  as  follows: 


Year. 

Importations. 

Duties  paid. 

1910.. 

$152,924.76 

$68,  816.  13 

1911  

170,  755.  77 

76,  840.  09 

1912  

148,690.55 

66,910.75 

The  importations  have  fallen  off  in  1912  about  $22,000  and  the  revenues  about 
$10,000,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  year  1912  was  a  bad  year  in  the  fishing-tackle 
business,  and  the  sales  of  your  petitioner  were  approximately  $25,000  less  than  the  year 
before,  and  the  same  is  true  of  our  local  competitor,  the  E.  A.  Pflueger  Co. 

We  desire,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Redditch,  England,  is  the 
home  of  the  manufacture  of  fishing  tackle  of  the  world  and,  as  in  all  other  lines,  there 
is  a  certain  demand  for  imported  fishing  tackle,  and  certain  persons  who  will  purchase 
none  other,  and  for  that  reason  your  petitioner  believes  that  the  duty  upon  fishing 
tackle  can  be  increased  and  the  revenue  derived  for  the  Government  increased  with- 
out having  the  importations  materially  decreased. 

The  price  of  fish  hooks  in  this  country  under  the  operation  of  the  present  law  has 
gone  to  such  a  low  level  that  as  hereinbefore  stated,  the  earnings  of  the  manufacturer 
are  reduced  to  almost  nothing;  for  instance,  the  manufacturers  are  selling  a  No.  1 
Kirby  hook,  bass  size,  packed  100  in  a  box,  and  10  boxes  (1,000  hooks)  in  a  carton, 
labeled,  inspected,  and  guaranteed,  wrapped  up  and  shipped,  freight  paid  to  the 
dealer,  during  the  months  between  October  1  and  December  31,  and  dated  as  April  1, 
terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent  10  days  the  following  year  at  21  cents  per  1,000. 

An  increase  of  the  duty  upon  fishing  tackle  would  aid  the  manufacturer  materially 
and  the  labor  which  he  employs  in  this  particular  line,  but  would  not  effect  the 
consumer.  While  fishing  tackle  is  sold  by  the  manufacturer  at  the  extremely  low 
price  above  indicated,  it  is  retailed  in  such  small  quantities  and  at  such  large  profits 
by  the  dealer  that  an  advance  of  duty  would  not  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer,  as 
there  is  a  margin  in  many  of  these  articles  now  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  per  cent,  as,  for  example,  on  the  No.  1  Kirby  hook 
heretofore  referred  to,  which  is  sold  to  the  dealer  at  21  cents  per  1,000  and  retailed  at 
two  hooks  for  1  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  1,000  hooks,  or  over  2,000  per  cent  profit. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  policy  to  tax  luxuries  as  much  as  possible  and  to  take 
duty  from  necessities.  We  submit  that  fishing  tackle  is  substantially  a  luxury. 
While  there  are  some  people  who  use  fishing  tackle  for  a  livelihood,  it  is  generally 
used  for  pleasure  and  recreation,  and  we  submit  that  the  duty  upon  fishing  tackle  can 
be  increased  materially  without  in  anyway  affecting  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and 
thereby  will  enable  the  manufacturers  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  upon  their  business. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  each  member  of  your  committee  that  the  industry  can  not  be 
continued  and  surely  can  not  be  expanded  and  extended  in  this  country  as  long  as  the 
net  profits  are  reduced  to  the  low  point  of  3.3  per  cent  upon  gross  sales,  as  no  manu- 
facturer i  can  survive  the  hazards  of  a  business  upon  such  a  low  margin  of  profit,  there- 
fore we  feel  that  the  interests  of  all  would  be  conserved  if  the  duty  could  be  advanced 
to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  Co., 
By  J.  E.  PFLUEGER,  Vice  President, 
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BRIEF  OF  MISS  C.  J.   FROST,  STEVENS  POINT,   WIS. 

STEVENS  POINT,  Wis.,  February  1,  191$. 
Hon.  E.  E.  BROWNE,  Waupaca,  TFis. 

DEAR  SIR:  A  committee  of  American  tackle  manufacturers  expect  to  take  up  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  Washington  the  week  after  next  the  question  of 
reduced  tariff  on  tackle. 

The  eastern  jobbers  and  importers  are  very  keen  to  have  this  duty  reduced,  while, 
of  course,  we  American  manufacturers  want  the  duty  to  remain  as  it  is.     We  are 
inclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  brief  which  will  be  taken  up  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  if  you  can  do  anything  in  our  behalf  we  will  indeed  appreciate  it. 
I  assure  you  if  this  duty  is  reduced  it  will  put  American  tackle  manufacturers  com- 
pletely out  of  the  business.     Please  use  your  influence  when  this  subject  is  brought 
up  the  week  after  next  and  try  to  have  the  duty  on  tackle  kept  as  it  now  is. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Miss  C.  J.  FROST. 

The  Payne- Aldrich  bill  specified  all  fishing  tackle  should  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

Under  the  previous  tariff  act  snelled  hooks,  or  hooks  to  gut,  came  in  under  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  the  manufacturers  of  snelled  hooks, 
or  hooks  on  gut  and  leaders,  have  practically  been  developed  from  almost  nothing  until 
to-day  a  majority  of  the  snelled  hooks  that  are  used  in  the  United  States  are  made  here. 

This  work  of  making  snelled  hooks,  leaders,  and  artificial  flies  is  done  entirely  by 
hand.  Being  handwork  as  it  is,  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  is  much  greater 
than  in  England,  where  the  principal  industry  is  located. 

In  this  country  girls  earn  from  $6  to  $12  per  week.  In  Redditch,  England,  and 
Glasgow^  Scotland,  the  wages  paid  are  equivalent  to  $2.50  to  $6  per  week,  and  as  this 
work  is  entirely  handwork,  of  course,  as  you  see,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  the  English  manufacturers  if  it  were  not  for  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

Fishing  can  be  easily  arranged  in  two  classes:  That  which  is  done  by  men  for  a  living 
in  a  commercial  way  and  that  which  is  done  by  sportsmen  for  sport. 

We  do  not  wish  to  contend  that  the  articles  used  by  fishermen  who  fish  for  a  liv- 
ing, such  as  nets,  seine,  twine  of  which  nets  are  made,  gill  netting,  or  linen  gill  netting 
twine,  ringed  fishhooks,  cotton  fishing  lines;  we  do  not  wish  to  contend  that  these 
goods  should  pay  a  high  duty;  such  should  come  in,  undoubtedly,  on  as  low  a  rate  as 
possible. 

We  wish,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  snelled  hooks,  gut  leaders, 
and  artificial  flies  should  be  classified  as  a  luxury.  We  inclose  samples  of  both  snelled 
hooks  and  ringed  hooks.  You  may  easily  see  the  difference  and  see  why  snelled  hooks, 
flies,  and  leaders  are  a  luxury,  whereas  ringed  hooks  might  be  a  necessity.  It  is  a 
positive  fact  that  the  sportsman  uses  a  snelled  hook,  and  artificial  fly,  and  gut  leader, 
not  because  it  is  possible  for  him  to  get  any  more  fish  in  a  day's  outing,  but  because  it 
adds  to  his  pleasure  and  is  considered  more  sportsmanlike.  (Possibly  some  of  your 
committee  are  fishermen,  and  if  they  are  they  will  bear  us  out  in  the  above  statement. ) 

But  fishing  tackle  as  used  by  the  sportsmen  class  is  a  luxury  beyond  any  doubt; 
should  pay  a  duty  of  not  less  than  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent;  such  a  duty  could 
be  no  hardship  to  the  class  who  use  this  kind  of  fishing  tackle,  and  furthermore  will 
bring  to  the  Government  quite  a  sum  in  duty,  and  will  prevent  competition  coming 
into  this  country  in  a  way  that  would  absolutely  ruin  American  manufacturing. 

It  may  be  that  at  some  future  date,  by  getting  up  machinery  that  will  do  this  work, 
it  will  be  possible  for  American  manufacturers  not  only  to  compete  with  the  cheaper 
hand  labor  of  Europe,  but  to  successfully  create  export  business  on  these  goods.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  this  is  not  possible. 

Full  information  to  show  you  the  approximate  cost  of  production  of  the  same  class 
of  snelled  hooks  or  hooks  to  gut  here  and  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

One  gross  of  D-grade  hooks. 


United 
States. 

Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Cost  of— 
Gut  

$0  18 

$0  18 

Hooks  

0495 

033 

Boxes  

02 

013 

Labels  

002 

001 

Labor  ..  . 

30 

15 

Total  

.6075 

.414 
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English  selling  price  Is.  9d.  (sterling),  $0.42;  duty,  45  per  cent,  $0.21;  our  selling 
price  $0.72;  American  cost,  duty  paid,  $0.62. 

(Silk  worm  gut  is  raw  silk  made  in  Spain — comes  in  duty  free.  Plain  hooks  made 
in  Redditch  we  pay  45  per  cent  duty  on  these,  have  to  figure  about  50  per  cent  for 
duty,  freight,  and  express.) 

Now  from  the  above  you  can  see  that  even  at  the  45  per  cent  duty  English  and 
Scottish  concerns  get  snelled  hooks  made  up  and  into  the  United  States  at  a  lower 
price  than  it  is  possible  for  American  manufacturers  to  sell. 

However,  as  the  American  manufacturers  can  take  care  of  the  trade  more  promptly 
and  fill  reorders  quicker,  even  at  this  differential  10  per  cent  about  one  half  of  the 
smelled  hooks  used  in  the  Urrited  States  are  made  here.  On  the  better  grade  of  goods 
the  same  proportion  holds  good;  there  are  some  grades  that  we  pay  as  high  as  $0.75 
per  gross  to  make,  which  could  be  made  in  Redditch  and  Glasgow  at  about  Is.  6d.  (ster- 
ling) for  labor  cost. 

We  know  that  it  is  your  desire  to  decide  these  matters  in  a  way  that  would  be  abso- 
lutely just  for  all  the  people  and  with  the  idea  of  revenue  to  the  Government;  there- 
fore we  ask  that  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  snelled  hooks,  gut  leaders,  and 
artificial  flies  be  retained. 

PARAGRAPH  166. 

Steel  plates  engraved,  stereotype  plates,  electrotype  plates,  and  plates  of 
other  materials,  engraved  for  printing,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  plates 
of  iron  or  steel  engraved  or  fashioned  for  use  in  the  production  of  designs,  pat- 
terns, or  impressions  on  glass  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  plate  or  other 
glass,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  lithographic  plates  of  stone  or  other 
material,  engraved,  drawn,  or  prepared,  and  wet  transfer  paper  or  paper  pre- 
pared wholly  with  glycerin,  or  glycerin  combined  with  other  materials,  contain- 
ing the  imprints  taken  from  lithographic  plates,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  167. 

Rivets,  studs,  and  steel  points,  lathed,  machined,  or  brightened,  and  rivets 
or  studs  for  nonskidding  automobile  tires,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
rivets  of  iron  or  steel,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  one  and  one- 
fourth  cents  per  pound. 

PARAGRAPH  168. 

Crosscut  saws,  five  cents  per  linear  foot;  mill  saws,  eight  cents  per  linear 
foot;  pit  and  drag  saws,  six  cents  per  linear  foot;  circular  saws,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  steel  band  saws,  finished  or  further  advanced  than  tem- 
pered and  polished,  five  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  vlaorem; 
hand,  back,  and  all  other  saws,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SAWS. 
BRIEF  OF  E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INC.,  February  20,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Cfiairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  the  way  of  explanation,  we  are  manufacturers  of  saws  and  tools  for 
the  care  of  saws,  buying  our  raw  material,  consisting  of  crucible  sheet  steel  and  band- 
saw  strips,  from  steel  mills  in  the  United  States  and  in  England. 

We  wish  to  present  to  your  honorable  committee  a  very  short  summary  of  facts  that 
tend  to  show  our  position  in  reference  to  possible  tariff  reductions. 

Our  firm  was  established  in  1857,  a  continuous  undertaking  covering  56  years.  Our 
present  methods  of  manufacture  are  sufficiently  modern  to  enable  us  to  successfully 
compete  with  like  industries  in  bur  own  country,  and  to  relieve  us  of  any  suspicion 
of  inability  to  compete  with  any  like  concern  operating  under  the  same  conditions 
as  to  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor. 

In  the  first  place  our  industry  is  not  in  the  class  of  highly  protected  industries,  the 
present  rate  of  duty  on  our  products  averaging  in  1911,  under  the  present  tariff  law, 
OP  follows:  Crosscut  saws,  17.35  per  cent;  circular  saws,  20  per  cent;  band  saws,  30 
per  cent;  hand  and  other,  25  per  cent;  and  while  it  is  true  that  under  the  present 
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law  the  value  of  saws  imported  is  almost  negligible  as  compared  with  the  total  value 
of  saws  sold  in  the  United  States,  that  fact  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  protection  offered 
as  to  the  care  used  by  United  States  manufacturers  in  keeping  their  own  goods  before 
the  market,  essentially  a  strong  sales  policy  even  now  burdensome  from  a  profit 
standpoint. 

As  stated  by  the  writer  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  February  7,  1912, 
in  the  hearings  incident  to  consideration  of  House  bill  18642  in  Sixty-second  Congress, 
under  the  present  law  foreign-made  goods  can  be  imported  and  are  imported  about 
on  an  even  basis,  and  any  reductions  will  give  the  foreign  manufacturer  the  advantage 
unless  we  can  materially  reduce  our  labor  costs,  a  situation  that  experience  has  shown 
can  only  come  about  by  submitting  first  to  a  serious  depression  in  trade  to  force  a 
basis  of  lower  labor  costs. 

By  forcing  such  a  situation  we  dp  not  necessarily  mean  creating  a  condition  pur- 
posely, but  we  mean  that  trade  will  necessarily  recede  under  low  tariff  conditions, 
causing  a  period  of  stagnation  and  poor  demand.  This  condition  will  cause  lack  of 
employment,  lack  of  employment  will  cause  lower  wages  from  the  excess  of  supply 
over  demand,  and  when  the  cost  of  production  has  reached  the  competitive  basis 
again  we  will  be  able  to  get  into  the  market,  but  will  share  that  market  with  the 
world,  and  in  return,  of  course,  have  our  chance  to  compete  for  foreign  business  on 
a  basis  more  nearly  equitable  than  now.  But  when  one  takes  into  account  the  char- 
acter and  volume  of  that  business  we  suffer  in  the  exchange  in  every  way,  as  our 
own  market  is  worth  more  in  our  line  than  the  world's  market,  and  will  be  for  25  years. 

A  few  figures,  which  can  be  easily  verified  by  reference  to  actual  selling  prices, 
will  show  that  under  the  present  law  English  and  Swedish  manufacturers  can  sell 
goods  in  the  United  States  at  their  regular  prices,  pay  the  duty,  and  still  compete 
with  United  States  manufacturers  on  a  price  basis. 

Spear  &  Jackson,  manufacturers  of  saws  in  Sheffield,  England,  will  sell  circular 
saws  at  prices  that  compare  with  our  lowest  prices,  as  follows: 


Size. 

Spear  & 
Jackson. 

E.  C.  At- 
kins &  Co. 

10-inch            

$1.10 

$1.32 

2-4-inch           

3.21 

5.40 

48-inch                                                                                                             .  . 

16.40 

37.50 

60-inch                                    

41.31 

60.00 

WIDE  BAND  SAWS. 


6-inch     

Perfoot. 
$0.81 

Per  foot. 
$1.00 

8-inch     

.933 

1.152 

Swedish  saw  manufacturers  offer  the  following  comparative  prices  on  circular 
saws: 


Size. 

Swedish. 

E.  C.  At- 
kins &  Co. 

24-inch  

$2.79 

$5.40 

36-inch  

7.02 

12.40 

60-inch                                  .  .            

40.30 

60.00 

CROSS  CUT  SAWS. 


5-foot  

$0.87 

$1.40 

5J-foot  

1.01 

1.54 

6-foot  

1.17 

1.68 

The  prices  submitted  are  strictly  on  grades  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  general 
type  in  each  case,  and  these  foreign  manufacturers'  prices  do  not  include  duty. 
Saws  of  German  manufacturers  are  even  lower,  and  such  goods  hold  the  market  in 
certain  foreign  countries. 
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A  comparison  in  wages  of  operatives  will  show  the  reason  for  such  wide  variation 
in  prices.  Our  experience,  covering  a  period  of  13  years,  shows  that  the  labor  cost 
is  by  far  the  largest  item  going  to  make  up  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  goods,  as  the  table 
below  will  demonstrate. 

To  make  up  the  gross  selling  price,  the  items  average  up  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Material 29.  80 

Shop  labor 32.88 

Factory  supplies 5.  74 

Royalties 41 

Salesmen's  expense  and  salary  and  selling  cost 15.  74 

Office  salaries  and  expense 2.  80 

General  expense 1.  65 

Officers'  and  managers'  salaries 1.  42 

Bad  accounts 40 

Gross  profits 9. 16 

Selling  price 100. 00 

Out  of  gross  profits  are  to  be  charged  off  depreciations  of  plant,  patents,  patterns, 
stocks  on  hand,  leaving  the  balance  to  apply  to  betterments,  dividends. 

This  showing  indicates  that  in  one  way  or  another  the  item  of  wages,  salary,  or  pay 
of  employees  constitutes  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cost  entering  into  consump- 
tion. The  selling  cost  is  mainly  made  up  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  salesmen, 
branch  house  employees,  advertising  department  employees,  and  a  small  portion 
only  covers  items  of  expense  outside  of  salaries. 

We  want  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  comparison  of  wages  here  and  abroad 
as  a  reason  why  we  would  only  compete  at  a  loss  on  an  even  basis  unless  we  reduce 
our  pay  to  their  basis. 


France. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

Saw  smiths  

Per  hour. 
$0.20 

Per  hour. 
$0.  10  to  $0.  12 

Per  hour. 
90.40   to  $0  50 

Saw  filer  

tO.  16  to  .  18 

.  10  to      .  12 

.  25    to       30 

File  toother    

.  14  to  .  15 

.20   to       30 

Ms^hinp  h$md    .       .  .    

.18 

.15 

.20   to       30 

Common  labor  

.10 

.07i 

.  17J  to       20 

The  example  from  Germany  is  the  factory  of  Goldenberg  &  Co.,  at  Zomhof  Zebern. 

The  French  wages  are  the  general  average  of  wages  in  such  pursuits. 

The  principle  that  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  importation  will 
yield  a  revenue  will  become  operative  in  our  industry  only  when  those  engaged  in 
our  industry  have  gone  to  the  wall.  •  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  American  manu- 
facturer will  be  obliged  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  even  though  it  may  cost  him 
the  loss  of  his  own  capital  investment  for  a  sufficient  period  to  allow  wages  and  cost  of 
production  to  find  a  natural  level.  In  our  estimation  this  period  will  be  of  sufficient 
duration  to  seriously  impair  the  standing  of  American  manufacturers  in  our  industry. 

In  the  Sixty-second  Congress  the  steel  schedule  provided  for  a  reduction  in  duties 
on  our  finished  product,  and  a  reduction  in  duties  on  the  raw  material,  or  steel  enter- 
ing into  consumption.  A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  individual  items  of  reduction 
resulted  in  the  fact  that  though  by  reason  of  reduced  duties  on  steel  we  might  theoret- 
ically save  $80,000  per  year  in  our  purchases  of  such  materials,  yet  we  were  confronted 
by  a  loss  in  our  sales  of  $200,000  by  the  reduction  in  duties  on  our  finished  product,  or 
a  net  loss  of  $120,000  in  one  year.  To  make  up  this  loss  we  must  reduce  our  cost  of 
production,  which  can  only  be  done  by  wage  reduction  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Our  industry  shows  no  great  massing  of  wealth  as  a  result  of  excessive  profits  by 
scarcely  a  fair  return  upon  the  investment  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business. 

A  careful  analysis  will  disclose  that  the  greater  part  of  gross  profits  have  gone  to 
betterment  and  increases  in  inventory  which,  at  forced  sale,  would  result  in  directly 
turning  into  losses  that  which  in  a  going  business  had  been  counted  as  profits.  There- 
fore, we  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  allow  present  rates  to  remain 
in  force. 

Yours,  very  truly,  E.  C.  ATKINS  &  Co., 

H.  C.  ATKINS,  President. 
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Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  more  than 
two  inches  in  length,  three  cents  per  pound ;  over  one  inch  and  not  more  than 
two  inches  in  length,  five  cents  per  pound ;  over  one-half  inch  and  not  more 
one  inch  in  length,  eight  cents  per  pound;  one-half  inch  and  less  in  length, 
ten  cents  per  pound. 

SCREWS. 

TESTIMONY    OF    WILLIAM    G.    SMYTHE,    ESQ.,    REPRESENTING 
THE  AMERICAN  SCREW  CO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Smythe,  what  paragraph  do  you  wish  to 
discuss  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  Paragraph  169. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Proceed. 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  American  Screw  Co.  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  which  is  the 
largest  and  longest  established  maker  of  wood  screws  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  some  18  to  20  makers  of  wood 
screws,  located  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Penn- 
sylvannia,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  employing  about  4,000  hands,  and  hav- 
ing a  combined  productive  capacity  much  in  excess  of  the  country's 
consumption. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  on  iron  or  steel  wood  screws  are  specific 
and  are  fixed  by  paragraph  169  of  the  present  law,  as  follows: 

More  than  2  inches  in  length,  3  cents  per  pound. 
Over  1  inch  and  not  more  than  2  inches  in  length,  5  cents  per  pound. 
Over  one-half  inch  and  not  more  than  1  inch  in  length,  8  cents  per  pound. 
One-half  inch  and  less  in  length,  10  cents  per  pound. 

These  rates  are  a  reduction  of  a  little  more  than  16  per  cent  from 
the  rates  in  effect  at  the  tune  of  their  adoption,  and  are  the  lowest 
rates  ever  imposed  since  wood  screws  were  first  enumerated  in  the 
tariff  acts  (1824),  with  the  single  exception  of  the  act  of  1894  (the 
Wilson  bill),  in  which  the  rates  were  practically  the  same  as  at 
present. 

The  duty  on  iron  or  steel  wood  screws  has  for  more  than  50  years 
been  uniformly  specific,  and  the  undersigned  earnestly  urges  the  con- 
tinuation of  specific  rates;  otherwise  the  actual  duty  becomes  an 
uncertain  and  varying  amount,  subjecting  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers at  all  times  to  the  conditions  of  that  foreign  market  that  is  for 
the  time  being  most  depressed,  and  under  possible  conditions  putting 
it  within  the  power  of  the  foreign  maker,  through  undervaluation  or 
excessively  low  import  prices,  to  reduce  the  duties  to  which  the  goods 
are  subject. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  wood-screw  industry  under  the 
exceptional  and  temporary  conditions  of  40  to  50  years  ago  has  given 
rise  to  a  mistaken  popular  impression  of  the  industry.  Though  wood 
screws  are  so  common  and  so  cheap  an  article  of  trade  and  consump- 
tion, they  are  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  products  made 
from  wire,  requiring  complex  and  costly  machinery  ana  a  total  invest- 
ment of  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  annual  product.  Conditions 
are  much  changed  since  the  times  of  that  earlier  success,  and  the 
industry  has  for  past  quarter  century  realized  an  average  return  of 
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less  than  5J  per  cent  on  the  nominal  capital  and  less  than  3f  per  cent 
on  the  actual  invested  capital. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  average  price  of  wood  screws  has  been 
much  lower  than  for  any  other  period  of  the  same  length,  and  the 
average  annual  return  from  the  business  has  been  less  than  5  per 
cent  on  the  invested  capital. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  per  hour 
has  advanced  23f  per  cent,  and  during  the  same  period  there  has 
been  an  advance  of  from  7  per  cent  to  1 1  per  cent  in  the  expense  of  all 
fixed  and  general  charges  through  statutory  reduction  in  weekly 
working  hours  alone.  In  view  of  the  prevailing  tendency  toward 
shorter  working  hours,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  increased  burden 
on  manufacture  will  continue  to  become  greater. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  for  the  product 
of  this  industry  is  already  lower  than  ever  before;  that  the  financial 
return  is  not  excessive  under  present  conditions  and  that  the  possible 
future  improvements  and  economies  can  not  be  expected,  at  oest,  to 
more  than  offset  the  constantly  increasing  burdens  occasioned  by 
conditions  independent  of  tariff  legislation,  the  American  Screw  Co. 
deprecates  the  imposition  of  further  burdens  upon  the  industry,  and 
therefore  hereby  respectfully  protests  against  reduction  in  present 
tariff  rates  and  against  change  from  the  present  form  of  duty. 

If,  however,  your  honorable  committee  feels  that  further  reduc- 
tions should  be  made,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  and  notwith- 
standing also  that  the  changes  in  tariff  rates,  including  the  change 
to  the  rates  of  the  present  law,  have  for  a  long  period  of  years  shown 
a  constant  revision  downward,  then  the  American  Screw  Co.  respect- 
fully recommends: 

(1)  That  the  duty  remain  specific; 

(2)  That  the  phraseology  and  classification  of  the  present  law  be 
retained;  and 

(3)  That  such  further  reduction  as  you  feel  must  be  made  be  not 
lower  than  here  indicated,  and  that  it  be  proportioned  to  the  several 
classes  substantially  as  here  shown,  viz: 

More  than  2  inches  in  length,  2|  cents  per  pound. 
Over  1  inch  and  not  more  than  2  inches  in  length,  4%  cents  per  pound. 
Over  one-half  inch  and  not  more  than  1  inch  in  length,  7  cents  per  pound. 
One-half  inch  and  less  in  length,  9  cents  per  pound. 

These  rates  show  reductions  of  8.33,  10,  12.50,  and  10  per  cent 
for  the  four  classes,  respectively,  and  an  average  reduction  of  10.21 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  presents  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  duty 
imposed  under  the  several  acts  that  have  been  in  force  within  the  past 
20  years,  and  the  rates  shown  in  the  foregoing  recommendation: 


Iron  and  steel  wood  screws. 

Duty  per  pound. 

Recom- 
mend- 
ed. 

1890 

1894 

1897 

1909 

Length  in  inches: 
Over  2     

Cents. 
5 
7 
10 
14 

Cents. 
3 
5 
7 
10 

Cents. 
4 
6 
8| 

12 

Cents. 
3 
5 
8 
10 

Cents. 
21 
4i 

1 

Over  1  and  not  more  than  2  . 

<~*ver  J  fl"d  iot  more  t.h^n  1  .   ,   

One-half  Rid  lass,  ...  , 
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I  might  add,  in  this  presenting  this  brief,  that  the  statements  pre- 
sented are  the  result  or  broad  experience,  covering  many  years,  and 
the  data  is  taken  from  actual  records  of  which  I  have  a  digest  that  I 
will  be  glad  to  present  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  estimate  is  the  American  consump- 
tion of  these  articles  ? 

Mr.  SMTTHE.  In  value  about  $4,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Census  Bureau  makes  the  estimate  $6,641,000 
for  the  year  1910.  Do  vou  think  that  is  too  large? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  On  wood  screws  alone  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  what  they  give.  That  is,  the  articles  in 
this  paragraph.  There  is  not  anything  but  wood  screws  included,  is 
there?  The  paragraph  reads: 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem — 

Well,  that  is  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Payne  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  nothing  included  except  screws,  is  there? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  Not  in  that  paragraph,  I  think. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  estimate  tne  amount  of  the  American  pro- 
duction as  $6,641,000  and  the  American  consumption  as  $6,642,000. 
Are  there  any  exports  ?  Do  you  do  any  exporting  of  this  article  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  Jsot  to  any  large  extent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Where  do  your  exports  go  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  To  contiguous  islands  and  the  near-by  countries.  I 
have  estimated  my  statement  more  or  less  from  memory,  and  from 
current  value.  Goods  are  very  much  cheaper  now  than  they  were 
when  the  census  was  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  notice  that  for  the  year  1910  the  imports  in 
value,  amounted  to  only  $1,053,  and  in  1911,  $1,984.  So,  under  the 
present  rates,  you  have  practically  got  a  block  in  the  tariff.  There 
is  no  competition  from  abroad. 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  There  has  never  been  a  large  importation  of  screws 
into  this  country,  except  special  screws. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  you  recognize  that  if  we  are  to  get  revenue, 
we  have  to  make  some  reductions  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  order  to  get  some  importations  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  Yes.     We  offer  a  recommendation  for  a  reduction 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  give  it  consideration. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Will  that  result  in  increasing  importations? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  It  might,  particularly  on  the  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Unless  it  does,  of  course  we  will  not  get  any  revenue 
from  it,  will  we? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  condition  in  other 
countries,  the  foreign  countries,  where  the  goods  are  made.  If  they 
are  in  a  depressed  condition  over  there  and  choose  to  ship  goods 
over  here  to  relieve  their  surplus,  they  might  be  imported  under  this 
recommendation  for  a  lower  tariff. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Under  such  unusual  circumstances.  But  under  or- 
dinary business  conditions,  however,  the  condition  you  speak  of 
would  not  result  in  increased  importations? 
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Mr.  SMTTHE.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  over- 
production on  the  other  side.  The  business  in  England  is  controlled 
by  one  company  entirely. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Suppose  we  were  to  cut  this  duty,  say,  in  two; 
would  there  be  considerable  increase  in  importation,  in  your  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  I  think  there  would. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Could  you  meet  that  competition  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  We  could  not  with  our  present  scale  of  labor. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  could  not  with  your  present  scale  of  prices,  I 
suppose,  on  the  product  either,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  We  could  not  make  a  much  greater  reduction  in 
price.  The  goods  are  very  low. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  did  you  get  along  during  the  time  of  the  Wilson 
bill? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  All  right.  And  in  our  recommendation  here  we  are 
below  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  went  right  ahead  while  the  Wilson  bill  was  in 
operation  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  As  I  recall  it  we  did. 

Mr.  PALMER.  According  to  the  Treasury  figures  the  Wilson  rates 
were  lower  than  those  in  the  proposed  bill  which  passed  the  House 
last  year. 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  bill  that  passed 
last  year  was  an  ad  valorem  bill. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes;  our  bill  was  an  ad  valorem  of  25  per  cent.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  works  out  so,  but  the  print  I  have  before  me  shows 
the  equivalent  ad  valorem  upon  importations  under  the  Wilson 
bill  was  13  \  per  cent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  may  be  a  mistake;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  It  must  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  was  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  under  the 
Wilson  bill,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  The  Wilson  bill  was  3,  5,  7,  and— 

Mr.  LONGWORTH  (interposing).  It  must  have  been  somewhere 
about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  I  think  it  was — about  55  per  cent. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Because  statements  were  made  here  that  showed 
that  it  was  from  3  to  5,  and  in  the  Wilson  bill  it  was  from  4  to  12. 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  I  think  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  or  55  per  cent. 

Mr.  .HARRISON.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  carried  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wood  screws  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  kind 
of  wire  out  of  which  you  manufacture  these  screws.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  does  not  leave  a  fair  margin  between  the  two  processes 
of  manufacture. 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  For  the  purpose  of  considering  that,  what  propor- 
tion of  the  total  cost  of  the  wood  screw  is  the  cost  of  the  steel  wire  ? 
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Mr.  SMYTHE.  That  is  a  small  proportion.  I  think  60  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  wood  screw  is  in  labor,  and  it  takes  If  to  2  pounds  of 
material  to  make  a  pound  of  screws. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Roughly  speaking,  then,  that  does  not  impose  a 
tax  of  more  than  7  or  8  per  cent  upon  your  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that.  Oh,  you  mean  the  differ- 
ence being  5  per  cent  in  the  commodity 

Mr.  HARRISON  (interposing).  The  25  per  cent  duty  on  the  finished 
product  and  the  20  per  cent  duty  on  the  material  of  manufacture, 
which  constitutes  only  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product. 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  Yes;  it  is  about  that. 

Mr.  LONQWORTH.  Have  you  any  other  business  besides  making 
screws  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  We  have  an  incidental  business  of  various  kinds  of 
screws  not  covered  as  wood  screws,  such  as  metal  screws  and  other 
screws  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  You  are  only  engaged  in  the  screw  business  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  In  the  screw  ana  kindred  business. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  How  many  manufacturers  of  wood  screws  are 
there  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  I  stated  there  were  about  18  to  20. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  What  proportion  of  the  total  business  does  the 
American  Steel  Co.  do  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  I  can  only  give  you  our  estimate  of  it. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  SMYTHE.  But  our  competitors  might  object.  It  is  substan- 
tially 40  to  45  per  cent. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Smythe, 
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Wholesale  prices  of  wood  screws,  1  inch,  No.  10,  flat  head,  iron. 

Extension  of  Table  XI,  p.  218,  Part  II,  "Wholesale  prices,  wages,  and  transportation.    Report  by  Mr. 
Aldrich,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Mar.  3, 1893."] 


January,  1892 $0.  2171 

April,  1892 2171 

July,  1892 2171 

October,  1892 2171 

January,  1893 2171 

April,  1893 2171 

July,  1893 2171 

October,  1893 2171 

January,  1894 2171 

April,  1894 1448 

July,  1894 1086 

October,  1894 1086 

January,  1895 1086 

April,  1895 0904 

July,  1895 1005 

October,  1895 1267 

January,  1896 1086 

April,  1896 0905 

July,  1896 0905 

October,  1896 0905 

January,  1897 0905 

April,  1897 0846 

July,  1897 0846 

October,  1897 0846 

January,  1898 0904 

April,  1898 0904 

July,  1898 0904 

October,  1898 0904 

January,  1899 1117 

April,  1899 1340 

July,  1899 1563 

October,  1899 1787 

January,  1900 1821 

April,  1900 1821 

July,  1900 1821 

October,  1900 1821 

January,  1901 1366 

April,  1901 0983 

July,  1901 0983 

October,  1901 0983 

January,  1902 0983 

Present  rates  of  duties. 
Reduction  from — 

4  to  3 per  cent.. 

6  to  5 do 

8}  to  8 do .... 

12  to  10...  ..do.. 


Average  reduction do.... 

Character  of  industry. 

Total  dividends  for  25  years .' per  cent. . 

Average  dividend  per  year do 


April,  1902 $0.  0983 

July,  1902 0983 

October,  1902 0983 

January,  1903 0983 

April,  1903 1078 

July,  1903 1125 

October,  1903 1125 

January,  1904 1125 

April,  1904 „ 1125 

July,  1904 1125 

October,  1904 1125 

January,  1905 1097 

April,  1905 1097 

July,  1905 1097 

October,  1905 1097 

January,  1906 1097 

April,  1906 1097 

July,  1906 1068 

October,  190(5 1068 

January,  1907 1068 

April,  1907 1068 

July,  1907 1127 

October,  1907 1127 

January,  1908 1127 

April,  1908 1127 

July,  1908 1127 

October,  1908 1127 

January,  1909 1127 

April,  1909 1127 

July.  1909 1127 

October,  1909 1127 

January,  1910 1127 

April,  1910 1127 

July,  1910 1127 

October,  1910 1127 

January,  1911 1127 

April,  1911 1042 

July,  1911 0990 

October,  1911 0938 

January,  1912 0844 


25.00 

16.67 

6.25 

16.67 

64.59 
16.15 


128.  75 
5.15 


Average  surplus  for  25  years $1,  300,  724 

Capital  stock $3,  250,  000 

Average  invested  capital $4,  550,  724 

Average  annual  dividend,  at  5.15  per  cent  of  $3.250.000 $167,  345 

Rate  of  average  annual  dividend  on  invested  capital per  cent . .  3.  45 
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Prices  and  profits. 

[Average  price  as  shown  by  extension  of  Table  XI,  page  218,  Part  II,  "Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and 
Transportation.    Report  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  from  Committee  on  Finance,  Mar.  3,  1893."] 

Average  surplus  for  10  years $1,  323,  721 

Capital  stock '. $3,  250,  000 

Average  invested  capital $4,  573,  721 


Total  dividends  for  10  years per  cent. .  70.  25 

Average  dividend  per  year do 7.  025 

Average  annual  dividend,  at  7.025  per  cent  of  $3,250.000 $228,  312.  50 

Rate  of  average  annual  dividend  on  invested  capital per  cent. .  4. 99 

Increased  costs. 

1902. 

Total  wages $495,  703.  43 

Average  number  of  hands 1,  234 

Average  wages  per  week $7.  73 

Average  wages  per  hour $0. 1320 


1912. 

Total  wages,  11  months $533, 100.  60 

Add  one-eleventh $48, 463.  70 


Estimated  total  for  year $581, 564.  30 


Average  number  of  hands 1,  224 

A  verage  wages  per  week  of  56  hours $9. 14 

Average  wages  per  hour $0. 1632 


Increase  of  1912  over  1902 '. percent..  23.63 

BRIEFS     OF     AMERICAN     HARDWARE     CORPORATION     AND 
OTHERS  ON  WOOD  AND  MACHINE  SCREWS. 

Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Referring  to  the  duty  on  wood  and  machine  screws  and  stove  and  tire  bolts,  all  of 
which  are  included  in  Schedule  C  of  the  present  customs  tariff. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  plan  of  your  honorable  committee  in  attempting  to  make 
a  just  and  reasonable  downward  revision  of  the  present  tariff.  We  honestly  and 
emphatically  protest,  however,  against  hasty  and  radical  legislation  in  this  line, 
which  is  sure  to  demoralize  the  industry,  and  we,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  reduc- 
tion be  made  gradually  in  order  to  give  our  business  an  opportunity  to  accommodate 
itself  to  changed  conditions.  We  earnestly  protest  against  any  reduction  which  will 
surrender  our  own  markets  to  foreign  producers,  but  we  believe  that  a  reduction  as 
outlined,  extending  over  a  term  of  two  years  at  most,  will  neither  work  a  hardship 
to  the  business  nor  demoralize  the  home  market. 

The  companies  that  concur  in  this  brief  produce  about  50  per  cent  of  the  country's 
output  of  screws. 

Foreign-made  screws  are  identical  with  those  produced  here  and  are  entirely  accept- 
able to  the  American  trade.  They  could  be  poured  into  this  market  the  moment 
tariff  conditions  might  allow. 

The  ability  of  foreign  makers  to  supply  screws  in  an  open  American  market  (were 
there  such)  at  the  American  makers'  cost  is  because  of  the  difference  in  wage  scale. 

Foreign  Government  statistics  on  the  screw  industry  are  but  scanty,  the  size  of  the 
business  being  such  as  to  engage  no  great  interest.  The  only  available  figures  are 
those  afforded  by  the  report  oY  an  inquiry  by  the  board  of  trade  into  the  earnings  and 
hours  of  workpeople  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Volume  VI,  Engineering  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Trades,  in  1906.  These  deal  only  with  averages.  Under  the  division  "nails, 
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screws,  nuts,  etc.,"  it  is  stated  that  the  employees  of  the  industry  were  1,261  men, 
earning  an  average  of  31s.  per  week;  648  boys,  earning  an  average  of  10s.  8d.  per 
week;  961  women,  earning  an  average  of  7s.  6d.  per  week;  471  girls,  earning  an  aveiage 
of  7s.  6d.  per  week.  Weekly  hours  of  work  were  53.  Average  English  hourly  wages, 
$0.082;  average  American  hourly  wages,  $0.158. 

This  is  roughly  confirmatory  of  the  findings  of  the  English  commission  upon  indus- 
trial conditions  in  the  United  States — that  wages  in  the  engineering  trades  are  twice 
as  high  in  this  country  as  in  England.  German  figures  are  not  available,  but  German 
rates  of  wages  in  all  industries  are  confessedly  lower  than  those  of  England. 

Imports  of  steel  wood  screws  are  but  nominal,  as  reported  in  the  caucus  print  of  the 
Underwood  bill.  No  statistics  are  available  to  determine  the  imports  of  brass  or  bronze 
wood  screws,  nor  of  machine  screws,  a  bioad  categoiy,  all  of  which  come  under  para- 
graph 199  and  are  not  set  apart  from  other  articles  of  metal  not  specifically  provided 
for.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  such  importations  are  not  large. 

It  is  also  true  that  exports  are  but  small  in  amount,  running  only  between  3  and  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  American  production,  and  that,  too,  of  special  screws  not  made 
by  English  or  German  makers.  Staple  screws  can  not  be  sold  even  in  neutral  markets 
in  competition  with  European  makes. 

The  European  market  was  for  many  years  dominated  by  two  trusts,  one  English  the 
other  German,  each  respecting  the  other's  market  and  parceling  out  the  trade  between 
them.  So  far  as  we  know  this  condition  still  obtains;  certain  it  is  that  a  single  firm 
still  supplies  the  English  market.  The  lowest  prices  are  found  in  neutral  markets. 

Addressing  ourselves  to  those  particular  paragraphs  of  the  existing  customs  tariff 
which  cover  our  product,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

Paragraph  144-  Bolts. — Specific  duty  of  \\  cents  per  pound.  We  recommend  a  rate 
of  1  cent  per  pound  on  passage  of  the  bill  and  of  -^  cent  per  pound  effective  one  year 
later;  if  the  rate  is  made  ad  valorem,  25  per  cent  on  passage  and  20  per  cent  one  year 
later. 

Paragraph  169.  Screws. — Commonly  called  wood  screws,  made  of  iron  or  steel. 
Specific  duties  as  follows:  More  than  2  inches  in  length,  3  cents  per  pound;  over  1 
inch  and  not  over  2  inches,  5  cents  per  pound;  over  £  inch  and  not  over  1  inch,  8  cents 
per  pound;  J  inch  and  less,  10  cents  per  pound.  Roughly  equivalent  to  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

If  specific  duties  are  to  be  retained,  the  rates  might  well  be  reduced  by  three  declines, 
rate  No.  1  to  take  effect  on  enactment  of  the  bill,  rate  No.  2  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  thereafter,  rate  No.  3  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 


Rate 
No.  1. 

Rate 
No.  2. 

Rate 
No.  3. 

More  than  2  inches  in  length  

Cents. 
2J 

Cents. 
2J 

Cents. 

Over  1  inch  and  not  over  2  inches  

4k 

3} 

j  inch  and  not  over  1  inch                                                                       

71 

61 

6 

§  inch  or  less  .           

9* 

8 

Or,  if  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  to  be  imposed,  we  recommend  that  it  be  fixed  at  50  per 
cent  in  the  bill,  with  a  reduction  to  45  per  cent  one  year  thereafter,  and  a  further 
reduction  to  40  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

While  a  preference  is  hereby  expressed  for  a  specific  duty  as  more  easily  and  cer- 
tainly collectible  than  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  as  a  bar  to  undervaluation,  neverthe- 
less, we  are  disposed  to  make  no  special  plea  for  a  perpetuation  of  a  specific  duty  on 
this  class  of  goods,  and  shall  enter  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  the  per  cent  named  if  your  committee  prefer. 

Paragraph  199. — Articles  of  metal  not  specifically  provided  fer,  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  This  paragraph  covers  brass  and  bronze  wood  screws,  machine  screws  of 
all  sorts,  and  all  products  of  apparatus  known  as  milled,  solid  rod,  or  automatic  screw 
machinery.  It  is  recommended  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  fixed  in  the  bill  at  40  per 
cent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  thereafter  the  rate  be  reduced  to  a  final  35  per 
cent. 

Observe  that  we  advocate  45  per  cent  minimum  duty  on  steel  screws  and  35  per 
cent  minimum  duty  on  brass  and  bronze  screws,  due  to  the  greater  proportionate 
labor  cost  in  the  cost  of  steel  screws.  We  hold  that  this  difference  in  rate  between 
steel  and  brass  and  bronze  wood  screws  is  justified,  and  ask  that  the  difference  be 
maintained  in  any  revision  of  rate. 
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What  we  have  above  given  should  make  evident  the  reasonableness  of  the  suggested 
rates.  Such  rates,  while  permitting  imports  and  increasing  revenue,  especially  dur- 
ing cycles  of  relatively  high  prices,  will  not  demoralize  nor  destroy  the  American 
industry  nor  surrender  the  home  market  completely  to  foreign  producers. 

In  making  this  plea  we  are,  in  effect,  indorsing  in  its  main  features  a  plan  which 
has  had  eminent  sponsorship  by  those  who  count  tariff  revision  downward  one  of  their 
cardical  economic  and  political  principles.  We  are  glad  to  align  ourselves  with  a  plan  of 
tariff  revision  so  sane,  so  reasonable,  and  so  statesman-like,  and  so  likely  to  minimize 
the  disturbance  of  business  conditions  through  the  period  of  transition  from  the  old 
basis  to  the  new. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THE  AMERICAN  HARDWARE  CORPORATION, 
By  CHARLES  M.  JARVIS,  President. 

THE  CHARLES  PARKER  COMPANY, 
By  W.  H.  LYON,  Treasurer. 
EAGLE  LOCK  COMPANY, 
By  R.  J.  PLUMB,  President. 

REED  &  PRINCE  MFG.  COMPANY, 
By  EDGAR  REED,  President. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCREW  AND  TACK  Co., 
By  W.  D.  B.  ALEXANDER,  President. 

THE  NATIONAL  ACME  MFG.  COMPANY, 
By  W.  D.  B.  ALEXANDER,  President. 

ATLANTIC  SCREW  WORKS, 
By  FRED  N.  TILTON. 

BRIEF  OF  AMERICAN  SCREW  CO.,  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  January  22,  1913. 
DANIEL  C.  ROPER,  Esq., 

Cleric  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D .  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  reference  to  some  figures  that  appeared 
in  my  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  10th,  published  in 
printed  hearings  No.  5  on  pages  929  to  933,  and  I  hope  that  this  letter  may  appear  in  the 
final  print  of  the  hearing. 

If  a  copy  is  desired  by  you  for  this  purpose,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  it,  although 
I  presume  it  to  be  the  chairman's  intention  to  turn  such  correspondence  over  to  you 
for  printing. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

AMERICAN  SCREW  Co., 
WM.  G.  SMYTHE,  Sales  Agent. 

Since  the  above  was  dictated  and  printed,  your  favor  of  the  20th  has  come  to  hand, 
which  we  hereby  acknowledge,  with  thanks. 

BRIEF  OF  ROGERS  SCREW  CO.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

This  brief  respectfully  represents  the  views  of  Rogers  Screw  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Number  of  companies  making  wood  screws. — There  are  27  companies  making  wood 
screws  in  the  United  States. 

Overproduction  of  screws.— These  27  companies,  located  in  five  different  States, 
will  show  a  capacity  for  production  of  about  50  per  cent  over  normal  consumption. 

Character  of  product. — Wood  screws  of  steel,  brass,  and  bronze  are  a  highly  organized 
product,  in  that  from  the  wire  to  the  finished  screws  they  have  to  go  through  some  18 
handlings  or  operations. 

Value  of  product. — It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  machinery  for  producing 
wood  screws  is  so  expensive  and  the  product  sells  so  cheap  that  it  takes  two  years  to 
turn  the  capital  required. 
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Quantity  of  product  per  annum. — It  is  estimated  that  from  thirty  to  thirty- two 
million  gross  represents  the  present  consumptive  demand. 

Staple  artick. — Screws  are  an  absolutely  staple  article,  in  that  they  do  not  deteriorate 
through  age  or  fashion;  i.  e.,  a  common  flat-head  screw,  made  in  the  late  forties,  at  the 
time  of  the  reintroduction  of  the  gimlet-pointed  screws,  is  as  usable  to-day  as  a  similar 
screw  made  yesterday. 

Selling  price  of  wood  screws. — A  chart  (on  file  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
lee)  shows  the  average  net  selling  price  to  the  maker  of  the  average  size  of  wood  screw 
during  the  past  72  years. 

The  accompanying  diagram1  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rogers  Screw  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  shows  the  net  price  per  gross  of  the  average  size  of  flat-head  wood 
screws  during  the  past  71  years.  When  examined  in  connection  with  the  informa- 
tion given  below,  the  apparently  hazardous  character  of  the  business  is  shown.  This 
company  has  a  list  of  120  concerns  who  at  one  time  or  another  manufactured  wood 
screws  in  this  country.  Of  this  number  about  20  have  survived. 

The  early  struggle. — The  period  from  1840  to  1849  properly  represents  the  struggle  of 
the  various  domestic  screw  companies  in  attempting  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  market. 
The  recovery  in  1852  was  due  to  the  lessened  number  of  manufacturers  and  their 
control  of  automatic  machinery  in  place  of  the  hand  machinery  available  to  others. 
In  1863  to  1867,  the  war  period,  prices  in  general  ranged  very  high.  The  reaction  in 
the  latter  year  was  due  to  new  competition  following  the  expiration  of  patents  on  auto- 
matic machinery.  The  boom  in  business  which  was  reflected  in  the  price  of  screws 
from  1870  to  1873  was  followed  by  the  panic  and  a  number  of  disastrous  years.  In 
the  period  from  1876  to  1879  there  was  sharp  competition,  and  during  1878  the  auction 
sale  of  screws  took  place.  This  was  followed  by  the  manufacturers'  association, 
which  maintained  prices  and  led  to  fresh  competition,  with  the  extreme  depression 
,  shown  in  1885. 

Subsequent  to  1895,  through  open  and  ruinous  competition,  such  as  now  prevails  in 
this  industry,  many  screw  companies  abandoned  the  business. 

Production  50  per  cent  greater  than  consumption. — The  capacity  for  production  of 
wood  screws  in  this  country  at  present  is  at  least  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  normal 
consumption.  Domestic  net  prices  are  considerably  less  here  than  in  England,  in 
which  country  a  substantial  monopoly  is  enjoyed  by  one  or  two  manufacturers. 

Number  of  workmen  employed. — It  is  estimated  that  about  4,000  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  wood  screws  in  the  United  States. 

Proposed  rate  in  Underwood  bill  (H.  R.  18642)  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. — 
The  raw  material  (wire)  is  taxed  (Schedule  13)  20  per  cent  while  the  finished  product 
(screws)  (Schedule  38)  bears  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  or  a  net  protection  of 
less  than  20  per  cent  on  screws,  which  is  insufficient,  and  is  less  than  the  difference 
in  labor  cost  between  this  country  and  Germany,  our  keenest  competitors.  Why 
should  the  screw  makers  be  discriminated  against  by  not  having  free  raw  material? 
The  cotton  and  silk  manufacturers  expect  it;  and  if  the  raw  material  of  screw  makers 
(wire)  is  to  be  subject  to  a  duty,  then  in  all  fairness,  a  compensatory  duty  should  be 
allowed  them  of  at  least  40  per  cent. 

A  specific  duty  is  preferable  in  that  it  will  give  less  occasion  for  undervaluations, 
and  we  recommend  the  following  rates  per  pound  as  fair  if  specific  rates  are  imposed: 


Present 
rate. 

Recom- 
mended 
rate. 

Over  2  inches  

$0.03 

$0.0275 

Over  1  inch  and  not  more  than  2  inches  

.05 

.045 

Over  i  inch  and  not  more  than  1  inch  

.08 

.07 

$  inch  and  less  

.10 

.09 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


ROGERS  SCREW  Co. 
OLNEY  ARNOLD,  Treasurer. 
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Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs  and  stretchers,  composed  in  chief  value  of  iron, 
steel,  or  other  metal,  in  frames  or  otherwise,  and  tubes  for  umbrellas,  wholly 
or  partially  finished,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

UMBRELLA  HARDWARE. 

BRIEF  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  MANUFACTURERS  OF  UM- 
BRELLA HARDWARE. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives: 

On  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  umbrella  and  parasol  ribs  and  stretchers  and 
frames  and  umbrella  tubes  in  the  United  States,  I  urgently  request  that  the  following 
facts  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

The  industry  itself  is  a  small  one  and  is  incapable  of  any  material  expansion.  An 
examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  umbrella  hardware  discloses  the 
fact  that  the  total  sales  yearly  in  this  country  have  rarely  ever  exceeded  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,  including  both  the  domestic  manufactures  and  the  importations;  and  that 
for  the  last  three  years  for  which  statistics  are  available  the  average  sales  both  of  do- 
mestic and  imported  goods  are  materially  less  than  this  figure,  demonstrating  the  fact, 
before  referred  to,  that  the  use  of  the  umbrella  and  the  parasol  by  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica is  diminishing  rather  than  increasing,  and  that  the  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  not  susceptible  of  growth  or  development. 

This  product  demands  for  its  manufacture  large  plants  and  special  machinery,  in- 
volving very  large  investments  and  employing  about  1,500  people.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  items  of  this  industry  about  12  different 
plants,  involving  an  investment  cost  of  several  millions  of  dollars;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  plants  now  in  operation,  there  are  several  establishments  equipped  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  umbrella  rods  which  are  idle,  owing  to  the  very  low  price  at  which  these 
rods  are  sold  and  their  inability  to  be  conducted  at  a  profit. 

The  various  plants  in  operation  are  in  active  competition.  There  exists  no  trust  or 
combination  among  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  this  competition  for  the 
past  few  years,  has,  by  the  employment  of  specialized  machinery  and  special  training 
of  operatives,  materially  reduced  the  selling  price  of  the  product. 

Under  the  general  classification  of  umbrella  Hardware  is  included  ribs  and  stretchers, 
rods  or  tubes,  and  umbrella  furniture,  consisting  of  runners,  notches,  and  tip  caps;  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  artic)01'  the  labor  cost  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product.  With  these  few  general  observations,  a  glance  at  the  in- 
dustry itself  reveals  the  following  facts: 

The  total  amount  received  by  the  manufacturer  of  umbrella  hardware  for  a  com- 
plete umbrella  frame,  including  the  ribs  and  stretchers,  the  rod  and  the  necessary 
umbrella  furniture  for  an  umbrella  selling  at  the  price  of  the  75  cents  and  upward,  is  11 J 
cents  for  the  standard  size,  which  is  26  inches.  For  the  lower  priced  umbrellas  not 
exceeding  in  price  75  cents  the  manufacturer  receives  for  the  complete  frame  8J  cents. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  material  before  alluded  to  constitutes  the  entire 
umbrella  with  the  exception  of  the  handle  and  cover.  These  facts  can  be  absolutely 
substantiated  by  any  investigation  that  your  committee  desire  to  make,  as  the  prices 
above  referred  to  are  the  standard  prices  at  which  this  entire  product  is  sold  by  the 
various  manufacturers  in  this  country.  The  actual  profit  upon  the  complete  frame 
as  above  described  is  less  than  10  per  cent. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  detailed  information  respecting  the  cost  and 
selling  price  of  paragon  ribs  which  constitutes  a  very  material  part  of  the  umbrella 
frame.  These  ribs  are  sold  to  the  trade  in  bundles  of  96  ribs  each,  which  is  intended 
to  represent  the  material  for  1  dozen  8-ribbed  umbrellas.  The  actual  cost  of  paragon 
ribs  manufactured  in  the  largest  plant  in  this  country,  employing  the  most  modern 
machinery  known  to  the  industry,  and  operated  under  the  best  system  of  efficiency 
and  economy  known  to  the  department  of  steel  manufacturing,  is  $0.791  for  these  96 
25-inch  ribs,  which  is  the  size  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  standard-size  um- 
brellas. For  this  product  the  average  price  received  by  the  manufacturer  is  $0.865. 
When  these  goods  are  sold  in  very  large  quantities  they  are  sold  as  low  as  $0.82,  but  the 
average  price  received  from  all  customers  is,  as  before  set  forth,  $0.865. 

The  prevailing  price  at  which  these  goods  or  goods  exactly  similar  are  offered  by 
our  foreign  competitors  and  the  American  consumer  is,  as  shown  by  recent  quotations, 
$0.58  delivered  at  the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  Germany, 
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and  at  Liverpool,  England.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  a  duty  under  the 
proposed  revenue  bill  of  40  per  cent  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  small 
profits  received  by  the  American  manufacturer,  and  that  its  reduction  to  30  per  cent 
would  permit  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  lay  down  his  complete  product  in  the  port 
of  New  York  with  his  profits  added  at  a  cost  considerably  below  what  it  costs  the 
American  manufacturer  to  produce  the  goods. 

This  result  is  due,  largely,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  increased  cost  paid  by  the  American 
manufacturers.  An  inspection  of  the  figures  as  shown  by  the  consular  reports  and 
from  the  best  investigations  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  in  the  German  factories 
shows  that  the  labor  cost  there  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  that  paid  by  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 

The  foreign  quotations  given  are  the  prevailing  prices  existing  at  the  foreign  ports 
of  shipment.  But  when  goods  are  ordered  here  in  large  quantities  under  permanent 
contracts  for  regular  monthly  shipments,  these  prices  are  very  substantially  reduced 
by  our  foreign  competitors. 

In  the  spring  of  1909,  when  the  Payne  tariff  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  providing 
for  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  these  goods  to  35  per  cent,  our  German  and  English  com- 
petitors, soliciting  business  in  this  country  upon  the  basis  of  the  proposed  schedule, 
offered  their  products  at  prices  greatly  below  their  prevailing  home  rates,  and  at  such 
low  figures  as  would  have  made  the  continuance  of  the  industry.here  impossible. 

The  manufacture  of  umbrella  hardware  in  this  country  is  not  only  necessarily 
limited  in  amount,  but  is  also  peculiar  and  unique  in  its  operation.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  entire  product  of  our  factories  is  purchased  by  five  firms  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  complete  umbrella.  They  constitute,  therefore,  the  bulk  of  our  con- 
sumers. They  are  necessarily  looking  to  the  cheapest  market  for  the  purchase  of  their 
material.  The  moment  that  the  import  duties  are  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  the  foreign  product  more  advantageously  than  the  home 
product,  they  will  not  divide  their  purchases  between  our  factories  and  the  foreign 
factories,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  concession  given  them  upon  the  prevailing 
European  rates  is  dependent  upon  the  magnitude  and  regularity  of  their  purchases, 
their  entire  supply  will  of  necessity  be  purchased  from  our  foreign  competitors,  our 
entire  market  will  be  diverted,  and  our  whole  industry  inevitably  overthrown. 

A  reduction  in  the  existing  schedule  to  less  than  40  per  cent  would  destroy  a  sub- 
stantial industry  without  any  compensating  advantages,  because  if  the  entire  duty 
were  taken  off  umbrella  hardware  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  should  occupy  exclu- 
sively the  American  markets,  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  umbrellas  manufactured 
would  be  less  than  2  cents,  and  the  entire  revenue  derived  by  the  Government 
from  the  importations  would  be  less  than  $225,000  per  year;  and  when  the  foreign 
manufacturer  has  made  an  entire  conquest  of  the  American  markets  and  has  destroyed 
the  American  competitor,  it  is  obvious  to  all  men  that  the  prices  of  the  foreign  product 
would  be  immediately  increased  and  that  even  the  meager  reduction  of  2  cents  per 
umbrella  would  ultimately  be  denied  to  the  consumers  of  the  product. 

No  necessity  exists  for  a  reduction  below  40  per  cent  to  prevent  extortion  upon  the 
ultimate  consumer.  No  industry  is  more  accurately  balanced  and  more  absolutely 
equalized  by  a  tariff  regulation  than  is  this  one.  An  attempted  advance  by  us  of 
1  cent  per  umbrella  frame  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  would  fill  this  market  with 
the  goods  of  our  foreign  competitors,  while  a  reduction  of  1  per  cent  per  umbrella 
frame  would  render  our  industry  wholly  unproductive  and  inevitably  result  in  its 
overthrow. 

Umbrella  ribs  are  manufactured  from  a  steel  wire  rod  imported  from  Sweden. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on  this  material  for  the  rib  manufacturer  is  about 
$2  a  gross  ton,  whereas  a  cut  of  from  50  to  30  per  cent  on  the  finished  product  would 
make  a  reduction  of  from  $40  to  $70  a  ton.  This  entire  cut  would  have  to  be  on  labor, 
supplies,  and  earnings;  supplies  are  all  produced  in  this  country,  hence  the  burden 
would  come  on  labor  and  earnings. 

The  above-recited  facts  are  susceptible  of  easy  and  accurate  ascertainment.  On 
behalf  of  this  industry  we  tender  to  your  committee  the  fullest  opportunity  for  inves- 
tigation into  every  detail  of  our  business,  believing  it  is  not  your  intention  to  destroy 
or  cripple  any  enterprise  involving  a  large  investment  of  money  and  employing 
American  workmen  at  good  wages.  And  we  further  respectfully  request  at  your 
hands  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rate  of  duty. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

NEWARK  RIVET  WORKS, 
By  W.  W.  TRIMPI,  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  UMBRELLA  FRAME  Co., 
ByJ.  B.WILLIAMS, 
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UMBRELLA   RIBS. 

The  following  are  the  prevailing  prices  for  paragon  ribs  from  five  manufacturers  in 
Germany.  Quotations  were  made  June  26  and  27,  1911. 

You  will  notice  these  prices  are  given  in  detail  under  the  name  and  place  where  they 
are  made  of  each  manufacturer. 

Gcbruder  Dutigcn,  Wald. 


Ordinary  paragon  ribs,  8-rib  sets. 

Lengths  from  eye  to  eye. 

57  c.  m. 

60  c.  m. 

62  c.  m. 

65  c.  m. 

67  c.  m. 

Price  per  dozen  sets: 
In  marks     .             

2.15 
$0.511" 
23 

2.28 
$0.5426 
24 

2.40 
$0.5712 
25 

2.53 

$0.6021 
26 

2.72 
$0.6474 
27 

In  United  States  currency  

Length  in  inches  

Terms:  F.  o.  b.  in  Hamburg  or  Antwerp,  including  packing  and  wood  cases. 
Net,  no  discount. 

Bremshry  (t-Co.,  Oblige. 


Lengths  from  eye  to  eye. 


57  c.  m. 

60  c.  m. 

62  c.  m. 

65  C.  m. 

67  c.  m. 

Per  package  of  96  pieces: 
In  marks  

2.65 

2.75 

2.85 

3.05 

3.35 

In  United  States  currency  

$0.  5872 

$0.6094 

$0.6315 

$0.  6758 

$0.7423 

Length  in  inches  

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Terms:  Franco  Bremen,  Franco  wood  case,  with  oil  paper  lining,  leas  5  and  2  per 
cent  cash  on  delivery. 

Korlfnbach  <fc  Rauh,  Weyer. 

Lengths  from  eye  to  eye. 


57  c.  m. 

60  C.  m. 

62  c.  m. 

65  C.  m. 

67  C.  m. 

No  3  in  marks        

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

2.80 

Chic  ribs,  No.  482,  in  marks  

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

2.80 

Length  in  inches  

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Prices  for  packages  of  96  ribs  

$0.5318 

$0.5539 

$0.  5761 

$0.5983 

$0.6204 

Terms:  Free  Hamburg,  free  wood  case,  less  5  and  2  per  cent  cash  on  delivery. 
Rosenkaimer  &  Co.,  Leichlingen. 

Lengths  from  eye  to  eye. 


57  c.  m. 

60  c.  m. 

62  c.  m. 

65  C.  m. 

67  C.  m. 

Per  package  of  96  ribs: 
In  marks  
In  United  States  currency  

2.40 

$0.5598 

2.50 
$0.5831 

2.60 

$0.6064 

2.80 

$0.6531 

3.00 
$0.6997 

Length  in  inches  

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Terms:  F.  o.  b.  Antwerp,  free  embellage,  less  2  per  cent  for  cash  on  delivery. 
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C.  Robert  Hammerstein,  Merscheid. 


Ordinary  paragon  ribs. 

Lengths  from  eye  to  eye. 

57  c.  m.  • 

60  c.  m. 

62  c.  m. 

65  c.  m. 

67  c.  m. 

Per  package  of  %  ribs: 
In  marks  

2.35 

$0.  5481 
23 

2.45 
$0.5714 
24 

2.55 

$0.5948 
25 

2.70 

$0.  6298 
26 

3.00 
$0.  6997 
27 

In  United  States  currency     

Length  in  inches  

Terms:  Free  wood  case  with  oilcloth  lining.     Free  depot  Bremen,  less  2  per  cent 
for  cash. 

This  memorandum  explains  the  attached  bill,  giving  the  net  price  for  the  standard 
7-rib  frame,  sold  in  this  country  to  the  umbrella  manufacturers. 

100  dozen  25-inch  paragon  frames  No.  65,  at  $1.51  per  dozen,  10  per  cent  discount 
nets  $1.36  net  per  dozen,  which  is  net  per  frame  11J  cents. 

100  dozen  27-inch  paragon  frames  No.  65,  at  $1.61  per  dozen,  10  per  cent  discount 
neto  $1.45  net  per  dozen,  which  is  net  per  frame  12-^  cents. 

25  dozen  25-inch  solid  frames  No.  50X,  at  $1.08  per  dozen,  10  per  cent  discount 
nets  ,$0.97  net  per  dozen,  which  is  net  per  frame  8^  cents. 

25  dozen  27-inch  solid  frames  No.  50X,  at  $1.11  per  dozen,  10  per  cent  discount  nets 
$1  net  per  dozen,  which  is  net  per  frame  8J  cents. 

NEWARK  RIVET  WORKS, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  October  18,  1911. 
Sold  to  Jos.  F.  Cohen. 
Address,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Shipped  via  P.  &  R.  paid. 

100  dozen,  25    65,  $1.51 $151.  00 

100  dozen,  27    65,  $1.61 161.  00 

25  dozen,  25  -  50X,  $1.08 27.  00 

25  dozen,  27    50X,  $1.11 27.  75 

366.  75 
36.67 


10  percent 

Three  cases,  9276,  77,  78. 


330.  08 


BRIEF  OF  E.  C.  KUHN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  MANUFACTURER  OF 

UMBRELLAS. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  January  17,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

DEAR  SIR:  When  schedule  of  manufactures  of  steel  comes  up,  including  umbrella 
ribs  and  stretchers,  it  would  be  well  for  your  committee  to  know  the  following:  It 
was  contemplated  by  the  Payne  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  from  50  to  35  per  cent,  but 
at  the  last  moment  it  was  left  at  50  per  cent.  The  price  these  ribs  are  being  sold 
at  in  this  country  at  present  is  slightly  below  what  the  imported  would  cost  under 
a  35  per  cent  duty.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  manufacturers  raising  the  price, 
however,  except  the  fear,  perhaps,  of  being  accused  of  violating  the  Sherman  law. 
The  rib  manufacturers  were  indicted,  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  violating  this  law 
and  were  fined,  a  few  years  ago.  They  dissolved  the  combination,  but  have  a 
gentlemen's  agreement,  and  all  have  exactly  same  price  and  terms,  except  one 
independent  concern,  Fretz,  Gross  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  sell  10  per  cent  cheaper. 

As  to  prices  of  ribs,  take  for  comparison  a  25-inch  paragon  rib  is  listed  at  $4.50  per 
bundle  of  96  ribs.  The  discount  is  75  per  cent  plus  10  per  cent  plus  10  per  cent, 
making  the  price  net  about  91}  cents  per  bundle  of  96  ribs.  Some  years  ago,  before 
the  manufacturers  formed  a  combination,  these  same  ribs  were  sold  at  67£  cents  per 
bundle,  and  often  on  a  large  deal  an  extra  10  per  cent  discount  was  given,  and  there 
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were  rumors  that  sometimes  an  additional  10  per  cent  discount  was  given.  How- 
ever, 67^  cents  per  bundle  was  an  established  price  for  some  time.  Then  for  a  long 
time  75  cents  per  bundle  was  the  price,  and  I  believe  you  could  ascertain  that  a 
good  profit  could  be  made  at  75  cents  per  bundle  net.  The  duty  should  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  over  25  per  cent,  because  they  are  made  by  automatic  machin- 
ery, mostly  in  charge  of  girls.  A  duty  of  20  per  cent  would,  no  doubt,  enable  them 
to  sell  the  ribs  and  still  make  a  large  profit. 

As  the  rib  manufacturers  will,  no  doubt,  be  represented  by  counsel  before  your 
committee,  same  as  they  were  when  the  Payne  bill  was  up  for  consideration,  I  thought 
your  committee  might  make  use  of  this  information,  which  can  be  verified  by  any 
umbrella  manufacturer. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  C.  KUHN. 

PARAGRAPH  171. 

Wheels  for  railway  purposes,  or  parts  thereof,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and 
steel-tired  wheels  for  railway  purposes,  whether  wholly  or  partly  finished, 
and  iron  or  steel  locomotive,  car,  or  other  railway  tires  or  parts  thereof,  wholly 
or  partly  manufactured,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound;  ingots,  cogged 
ingots,  blooms,  or  blanks  for  the  same,  without  regard  to  the  degree  of  manu- 
facture, one  cent  per  pound:  Provided,  That  when  wheels  for  railway  pur- 
poses, or  parts  thereof,  of  iron  or  steel,  are  imported  with  iron  or  steel  axles 
fitted  in  them,  the  wheels  and  axles  together  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  same 
rate  as  is  provided  for  the  wheels  when  imported  separately. 

CAR  WHEELS. 

STATEMENT    AND    ARGUMENT    OF    HOLLINS    N.    RANDOLPH, 
COUNSEL  FOR  RAILWAY  STEEL-SPRING  COMPANY. 

ATLANTA,  GA.,  February  7,  191S. 
To  the  Honorable  Committee: 

I  will  endeavor  to  be  brief  in  my  presentation  of  the  facts  of  this  matter. 

The  present  tariffs  on  the  products  under  discussion,  to- wit,  iron  and  steel  wheels 
for  railway  purposes  and  wheel  tires,  are  as  follows: 

Paragraph  171. — Wheels  for  railway  purposes,  or  parts  thereof,  made  of  iron  or  steel, 
and  steel-tired  wheels  for  railway  purposes,  whether  wholly  or  partly  finished,  and 
iron  or  steel  locomotive,  car,  or  other  railway  tires  or  parts  thereof,  wholly  or  partly 
manufactured,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound;  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms  or 
blanks  for  the  same,  without  regard  to  the  degree  of  manufacture,  one  cent  per  pound  : 
Provided,  That  when  wheels  for  railway  purposes,  or  parts  thereof,  of  iron  or  steel,  are 
imported  with  iron  or  steel  axles  fitted  in  them,  the  wheels  and  axles  together  shall  be 
dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  is  provided  for  the  wheels  when  imported  separately. 

The  investment  in  this  business  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  $25,000.000. 
The  plants  are  located  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Michigan,  and  Colorado.  It  is  estimated  that  employment  is  given  8,000  men  in  this 
industry. 

If  any  change  is  made  in  the  existing  tariff  of  a  material  nature  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  manufacturers  of  these  products  in  the  United  States  to  compete  with 
importations  of  similar  products  from  Europe.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  now  unable  to  successfully  compete  with  the  European  manufacturers  for  the 
exportation  of  these  articles  to  Canada,  where  the  opportunities  for  securing  this  busi- 
ness are  equal,  and  the  deciding  factor  should  be  one  of  price  only.  At  the  present 
time  the  United  States  manufacturers  are  unable  to  secure  any  business  except  when 
the  demand  is  urgent  and  it  is  impossible  to  await  delivery  from  Europe. 

Investigation  will  show  that  prices  for  home  consumption  of  these  products  in 
Europe  are  higher  than  the  prices  charged  by  American  manufacturers  of  these  same 
products  to  home  consumers.  In  England  and  Germany  tires  are  sold  at  upwards  of 
4  cents  per  pound ;  in  the  United  States  at  from  3  to  3^  cents  per  pound,  and  in  no  case 
as  high  as  4  cents  per  pound.  Canada  and  Mexico  are  practically  the  dumping 
grounds  of  Europe  for  the  excess  production  of  these  materials  by  European  manu- 
facturers, and  it  is  certain  that  the  United  States  would  likewise  become  the  dumping 
ground  of  these  same  products  from  the  same  sources  if  any  material  reduction  was 
made  in  duties.  England  protects  its  industry  by  compulsory  use  of  British  tires  in 
England  and  the  Colonies,  and  Germany  by  high  tariff.  At  the  present  time  the  pro- 
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duction  of  these  materials  from  the  plants  in  the  United  States  is  largely  in  excess  of 
the  American  demands.  This  fact  has  already  reduced  the  price  which  these  manu- 
facturers can  obtain  for  their  goods  to  a  much  lower  basis  than  the  importance  of  the 
business  demands  and  would  justify,  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  confronted 
with  the  surplus  products  of  the  European  manufacturers  it  would,  have  a  very  dis- 
astrous effect  on  the  business  and  capital  invested  in  these  plants ;  particularly  so  when 
England  has  shut  off  any  possibility  of  competition  in  the  British  Isles  and  her  colonies 
and  Germany  by  high  tariff. 

We  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  request  simply  a  retention  of  the  present  duties  on 
these  materials,  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  to  this  country  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  products  for  which,  as  above  stated,  this  country  is  already  pversupplied  at 
the  present  time  with  producing  capacity,  with  consequent  low  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers, due  to  competitive  conditions. 

The  foreign  plants  manufacturing  these  materials  are  located  principally  in  Ger- 
many and  England,  there  being  but  3  plants  in  France,  as  against  8  in  Germany,  10 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  3  in  Belgium.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater 
majority  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  protected  from  importations  from  this 
country,  or  practically  so,  and  if  these  duties  were  reduced  they  could  send  their 
surplus  products  here  with  practically  no  chance  of  retaliation  by  the  home  manu- 
facturers. 

If  competition  is  a  desirable  thing  to  bring  about,  it  certainly  should  be  reciprocal, 
and  a  one-sided  competition,  where  the  American  manufacturers  have  no  chance  to 
get  into  the  foreign  markets  on  account  of  the  facts  above  stated,  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  desired.  Moreover,  as  stated,  these  products  are  already  selling  in  this  country, 
due  to  local  competition,  for  considerably  less  than  these  same  products  sell  in  the 
foreign  markets,  and  naturally  the  foreign  manufacturer  does  not  desire  to  reduce 
the  price  in  this  country  any  lower  than  prevailing  prices,  because  he  can  sell  his  prod- 
ucts already  for  a  higher  price  at  home,  and  he  would  only  avail  himself  of  our  markets 
with  his  surplus  product  or  when  there  was  a  dullness  in  his  home  markets. 

Here  we  have  a  case,  therefore,  of  an  American  industry  in  which  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  of  capital  is  already  invested  and  one  in  which  the  business  has  been 
created  in  various  parts  of  the  country  by  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  our  people 
and  a  large  number  of  our  citizens  obtain  employment  and  a  livelihood,  where  if  any 
material  changes  are  made  in  the  tariffs  it  would  probably  result  in  the  partial  destruc- 
tion if  not  the  very  serious  impairment  of  the  entire  business. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  earnestly  asked  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  duties  on  these 
specific  items. 

The  facts  above  stated  can  and  will  be  verified  by  the  testimony  of  competent  wit- 
nesses, if  desired,  and  witnesses  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  business  in  all  its  details, 
the  particular  facts  stated  being  taken  from  information  furnished  the  undersigned  by 
one  of  the  leading  experts  in  the  business. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HOLLINS  N.  RANDOLPH. 
PARAGRAPH  172. 

Aluminum,  aluminum  scrap,  and  alloys  of  any  kind  in  which  aluminum 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  in  crude  form,  seven  cents  per  pound; 
in  plates,  sheets,  bars,  and  rods,  eleven  cents  per  pound;  barium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  sodium,  and  potassium,  and  alloys  of  which  said  metals  are 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  three  cents  per  pound  and  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

For  aluminum  see  also  American  manufacturers  of  metal  products,  page  1553;  for 
magnesium,  see  also  C.  W.  Leavitt  &  Co.,  page  1703. 

ALUMINUM,  BARIUM,  ETC. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ARTHUR  V.  DAVIS,  REPRESENTING  THE  ALUMI- 
NUM CO.  OF  AMERICA,  OF  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
resent the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  I  have  already  filed  a  brief 
which  covers  all  the  points  I  have  to  make,  except  I  would  like  to 
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speak,  if  you  will  permit  me,  for  just  a  moment  in  regard  to  the 
exports  and  imports  of  aluminum,  inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be  in 
the  minds  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  the  committee  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  talking,  some  misunderstanding  in  regard 
to  these  two  points.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  the  minds 
of  some,  at  least,  that  there  are  no  imports  and  that  there  are  heavy 
exports,  and  I  wish  to  show  you  that  just  exactly  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  The  aluminum  business  is  not  coming  before  you  to-day  asking 
for  a  tariff,  because  we  fear  that  conditions  may  turn  out  later  on  so 
there  will  be  imports ;  we  wish  to  show  you  that  there  is  very  heavy 
importing  at  the  present  time.  I  notice  also  that  several  briefs  have 
been  filed  which  state  specifically  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
which  is  at  present  the  only  producer  of  aluminum  in  the  United 
States,  exports  its  aluminum  and,  gentlemen,  to  emphatically  and 
specifically  deny  this  statement,  for  we  do  not  and  can  not  export 

Mr.  HULL  (interposing).  Not  even  to  Canada? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Not  even  to  Canada.  I  should  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  a  few  statistics,  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  also  I  will  file  these  afterwards,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  in  a  supplemental  brief,  but  in  order  that  you 
may  have  them  before  you,  I  should  like  briefly  to  refer  to  them. 

During  the  year  1910  exports  of  aluminum  and  mamifactures  of 
aluminum  amounted  to  $666,000,  in  1911  to  $1,330,000,  and  in  1912 
to  $1,144,000,  or  a  total  for  the  three  years  of  $3,141,000.  During 
these  same  three  years  there  was  exported  from  this  country  and 
drawback  claimed  on  the  same  of  an  aggregate  of  10,159,000  pounds 
of  aluminum.  The  value,  you  perceive,  of  these  10,159,000  pounds 
appears  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  aluminum  to  the  manufacturers 
of  aluminum.  Now.  the  Government  does  not  show  in  any  of  its 
records,  so  far  as  I  nave  been  able  to  find,  the  exact  value  of  this 
10,159,000  pounds  of  exported  aluminum,  but  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  is  practically  the  company,  and  I  think  is  the  only 
company,  that  did  any  of  this  exporting;  in  any  event  pur  records 
show  that  we  exported,  during  this  time,  or  were  cognizant  of  its 
export,  as  I  will  show,  practically  this  amount  of  aluminum,  namely, 
10,159,000  pounds;  in  fact  our  records  show  rather  more  than  less, 
some  200,000  or  300,000  pounds  more.  We  know  at  what  price  this 
exported  aluminum,  on  which  we  afterwards  claimed  drawback,  was 
manifested,  and  it  was  at  an  average  of  about  22  cents  per  pound,  so 
that  this  material  which  was  exported  on  which  drawback  was 
claimed  amounted  to  rising  of  $2,000,000,  leaving,  according  to  my 
calculation,  $900,000  worth  of  aluminum  that  was  exported,  or,  as 
you  might  say,  was  legitimately  exported,  and  this  $900,000  included 
aluminum  and  the  manufactures  of  aluminum,  according  to  the 
Government  records. 

Now,  I  can  tell  you,  this  $900,000  was  altogether  manufactured 
goods,  finished  goods  made  out  of  domestic  aluminum,  fabricated 
into  cooking  utensils,  or  whatever  the  article  may  have  been,  and 
afterwards  exported.  We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  business  to 
be  able  to  lay  our  fingers  on  almost  the  whole  $900,000,  so  we  can 
show  you  from  Government  records  that  there  were  no  exports  of 
aluminum  or  of  aluminum  sheet  or  aluminum  rod;  that  is,  of  domestic 
aluminum. 
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Mr.  HULL.  How  much  drawback  do  you  say  you  received  on  this 
export  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  not  got  that  figure  here,  but  I  assume  it  was 
7  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  HULL.  I  did  not  understand  how  much.  I  thought  you 
stated  a  while  ago  how  much  drawback  there  was. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  I  stated  $3,000,000  exports  of  aluminum  and 
the  manufactures  of  aluminum. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  I  presume  your  drawback  was  under  the  usual 
clause  in  the  law,  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid;  yes,  sir.  In 
any  event,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  which  is  the  only  company 
making  aluminum  in  this  country,  can  state  to  you  that  we  do  not 
export  any  of  our  product.  The  statistics  prove  it,  and  we  claim  it, 
so  that  these  statements  made  by  these  importers  who  file  these 
briefs  before  you  that  we  are  exporters  are  simply  based  on  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Davis  will  permit  me  to  inter- 
rupt him  just  for  a  statement.  I  think  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Davis  and  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  say  that  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
firm,  to  whom  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  sells  aluminum,  dated 
the  2d  of  December,  in  which  they  complain  that  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  were  selling  aluminum  cheaper  abroad  than  they  were 
selling  it  in  this  country.  I  wrote  him  and  asked  for  a  full  explana- 
tion, and  he  finally,  on  December  26 — and  it  is  the  manufacturing 
company  of  Racine,  Wis. — and  he  apologizes  and  states  that  he  was 
wholly  misinformed  and  that  the  iniormation  given  to  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  at  that  time  was  incorrect  and  that  there  were  no 
exportations,  as  stated  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Underwood  of  December  2. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  thank  you.  I  should  like  to  file  before  the  com- 
mittee what  I  conceive  to  be  the  source  of  most  of  this  information, 
a  letter  from  an  importer  in  New  York  City,  who  represents  the 
British  Aluminum  Co.,  Mr.  Arthur  Seligmann.  This  gentleman 
represents  the  British  company  and  he  has  sent  letters  broadcast, 
at  least  I  have  seen  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  letters,  in  which  he  makes 
this  claim,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  from  that  letter  that 
impression  has  been  founded  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  of  our 
customers. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  say  that  letter  is  not  correct? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  is  absolutely  incorrect. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Will  you  put  it  in  your  remarks,  the  letter  itself? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Is  that  the  letter  written  by  the  Racine  people  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  This  is  a  letter  I  have  no  doubt  the  Racine  people,  as 
well  as  a  good  many  other  people,  received.  I  have  seen  many 
letters,  all  of  the  same  purport,  and  from  this  same  gentleman. 

TARIFF   ON   ALUMINUM. 

NEW  YORK,  January  7,  191S. 

GENTLEMEN:  You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  duty  provided 
in  the  present  tariff  are  an  injustice  to  the  American  consumer.  The  production  in 
this  country  has  not,  by  any  means,  been  sufficient  to  enable  buyers  to  secure  all  they 
needed  in  this  country  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  buy  a  very  large  portion  of 
their  requirements  in  the  European  markets;  that  is,  from  importers. 
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It  is  also  a  well  known  fact  that  aluminum  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  over  here  as  it 
ean  on  the  other  side,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  very  considerable  quantities  of  aluminum 
were  exported  to  Europe  and  sold  by  the  American  producer  at  prices  ruling  on  the 
other  side,  which  of  course  were  much  lower  than  the  ones  paid  over  here;  that  is, 
the  duty  deducted  from  the  American  prices  usually  shows  the  prices  obtainable  in 
Europe.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  say,  that  should  the  duty  be  revised  it  would  lead 
to  a  very  large  extension  of  the  aluminum  industry  in  America,  and  would  absolutely 
benefit  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  country  in  general. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  Washington,  is  now  hearing  evidence,  and  we 
would  suggest,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  to  approach  this  committee  (Mr.  Oscar 
W.  Underwood,  chairman)  and  also  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  your  Congressman 
and  Senator. 

Ingot  aluminum,  as  a  raw  product,  should  be  put  on  the  free  list.  Sheet  aluminum, 
rods,  moldings,  etc.,  being  only  semimanufactured,  should  pay  no  more  than  3  cents 
per  pound  duty. 

It  is  most  important,  in  taking  this  matter  up,  to  urge  upon  the  gentlemen  in  Wash- 
ington that  their  present  intentions  to  arrange  "ad  valorem"  duties,  if  made  a  law, 
would  be  very  harmful  to  the  industry.  Consumers  are  compelled  to  buy  their  raw 
material  for  forward  deliveries  and  if  the  rate  of  duty  is  based  on  the  value  of  the  goods 
at  the  time  of  shipment,  later  in  the  year,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  the  cost 
will  be  at  that  time.  Metals  are  being  sold  at  so  much  per  pound,  and  the  tariff, 
therefore,  should  show  specific  duties,  according  to  the  weight. 

Your  attention  to  this  matter  will  benefit  you  in  future. 

Very  truly,  yours,  ARTHUR  SELIGMANN. 

O.  H.  BRAEQER. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  should  like  to  speak  just  a  moment  in  regard  to  im- 
ports; then  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

The  imports  of  aluminum  into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years 
1910,  1911,  and  1912  amounted  to  34,000,000  pounds.  I  have  de- 
ducted from  and  will  show  in  my  brief  the  amount  of  aluminum 
which  was  exported  and  drawback  claimed  on  the  same,  so  that  the 
net  imports  into  this  country  during  these  three  years  amounted  to 
not  less  than  24,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  PALMER.  For  the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes;  ending  June  30,  1912.  The  importations  during 
1912  have  been  even  heavier;  they  have  been  at  the  rate  of  17,000,000 
pounds  a  year.  Deducting  the  amount  which  was  reexported,  it  will 
amount  to  about  14,000,000  pounds.  The  importations  into  the 
United  States,  which  the  consumers  of  this  country  actually  bought 
from  foreign  producers,  and  on  which  the  Government  obtained  a 
revenue  of  7  cents  a  pound  and  kept  it,  will  amount  this  year  to  about 
14,000,000  pounds,  and  the  revenue  to  this  country  will  be  $1,000,000. 
Furthermore,  the  amount  of  importations  into  this  country,  net 
importations  into  this  country  during  the  year  1912,  will  be  about 
36  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  domestic  production;  so  that  when 
we  say  that  a  reduction  hi  the  tariff  will  mean  an  injury  to  our  business 
we  are  not  talking  about  a  possible  injury;  we  are  not  talking  about 
foreign  importers  possibly  beginning  to  import;  but  it  means  instead 
of  sending  in  36  per  cent  they  may  send  in  72  per  cent,  if  they  double 
the  amount  of  their  importations. 

I  should  just  like  to  add  to  that,  if  I  may,  because  I  happened  to 
see  a  statement  in  this  letter  of  Mr.  Seligmann,  "Aluminum  a  raw 
product."  I  should  like  to  refer  gentlemen  of  the  committee  to  my 
brief,  in  which  I  have  tried  to  show  that  aluminum  is  a  very  highly 
finished  product.  It  is  a  product  as  highly  finished  as  an  automobile, 
or  any  machine  on  which  we  give  protection.  The  reasons  for  that 
explanation  I  have  shown  in  my  brief,  and  I  would  particularly  call 
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attention  of  the  committee  to  that  point.  If  there  are  any  questions, 
I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Mr.  Davis,  I  am  interested  in  this  comparative  state- 
ment of  imports  during  these  several  years  which  you  nave  made. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Speaking  of  the  imports  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  take  1910  for  example.  What  was  the  proportion  of  imports 
to  domestic  production  in  that  year  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  26  per  cent,  if  I  recollect  correctly. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  1910  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes;  it  was  just  about  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  was  the  proportion  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  think  about  15  per  cent.  I  am  speaking  now,  Mr. 
Palmer,  of  the  calendar  year.  We  have  always  kept  our  records, 
naturally,  in  calendar  years. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Over  a  series  of  years,  I  presume  that  would  not  vary 
very  much  from  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Government,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  The  total  of  the  three  years  1910, 
1911,  and  1912  is  just  about  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes;  you  gave  me  the  total  amount? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  average,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  1912  it  rose  again  to  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  WTiat  was  the  reason  for  the  large  increase  in  impor- 
tation hi  1912  over  1911  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  As  you  will  note,  the  heaviest  importations  came  in 
the  first  quarter.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1912  there  were  6,361,000 
pounds  imported  into  this  country,  and  the  reason  so  much  was  im- 
ported during  that  quarter  at  the  rate,  as  you  will  see,  of  nearly  25,000,- 
000  pounds  a  year,  was  because  the  foreign  price,  the  special  or 
export  price,  was  usually  low. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  1912  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1912;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  of  that  did  you  import  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  We  did  not  import 
a  great  deal  of  it;  the  little  which  we  imported  came  from  our 
Canadian  plant. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Did  you  not  import  enough  from  abroad  to  explain 
that  increase  from  15  per  cent  to  about  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  been  recently  in  the  habit  of  taking  all 
the  surplus  aluminum  that  you  can  get  abroad,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  seen  it  so  stated  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  not  yourselves  stated  it  to  your  customers  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir.  During  the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
November  we  have  been  very  short  of  aluminum  on  account  of  unprece- 
dented demands,  and  in  order  that  we  might  have  aluminum  we  have 
purchased  what  we  could  get  at  reasonable  figures  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  we  have  turned  over  to  our  customers  at  a  loss.  But 
these  importations  that  we  have  made  of  foreign  aluminum  have 
been  within  the  last  few  months,  and  I  hope  we  will  not  have  to 
import  any  more. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  not,  within  the  last  few  months,  been 
taking  all  the  foreign  aluminum  that  you  could  get  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  a  great  deal  offered  to  us,  but  we 
have  not  taken  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  just  now  a  great  demand 
for  aluminum  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Which  you  are  unable  to  supply  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  not  refused  to  give  customers  the  entire 
quantity  ordered  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  have  you  not  stated  to  them  that  you  allotted 
your  product  amongst  the  several  customers  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  that  they  must  be  satisfied  with  the  share 
they  can  get  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir.  The  same  as  the  steel  people  do,  and  a  great 
many  other  people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  have  you  not  also  told  them  that  the  reason 
you  were  trying  to  get  all  the  foreign, aluminum  you  could  was  to 
enable  you  to  supply  their  demands  and  that  you  were  buying  all 
that  was  offered  to  you  abroad  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  At  figures  at  which  we  thought  we  could  afford  to  buy. 
I  think  you  must — 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  not  the  American  consumers  of  the  product 
willing  to  pay  the  price  which  you  have  to  pay  abroad  for  aluminum  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  nave  sold  it  to  a  good  many  at  the  price  we  have 
had  to  pay  for  it,  acting  as  a  broker  for  them  without  any  profit,  and 
to  a  great  many  others  we  have  turned  the  product  over  at  the 
lower  prices  of  their  contracts  with  us. 

Mr.  PALMER.  There  is  not  any  difference  between  the  foreign  and 
domestic  price,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  At  the  present  tune  there  is. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  duty  considered  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  not  the  American  price  the  foreign  price  with  the 
duty  added  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  foreign  price  to-day  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  You  mean  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  No ;  the  foreign  price. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  foreign  price  to-day  is  about  18  cents. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  domestic  price  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  About  21  cents. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  long  have  those  prices  prevailed  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Just  during  this  recent  pinch — the  last  two  or  three 
months. 

Mr.  PALMER.  By  "pinch"  you  mean  while  this  heavy  demand  has 
been  going  on  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Why  do  you  not  raise  your  price  I 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  We  could  if  we  wanted  to  do  so;  but  we  have  always 
been  an  advocate  of  a  uniform  price,  and  have  never  taken  advantage 
of  these  momentary  pinches  in  the  market. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  been  able  to  sell  all  of  the  foreign  article 
that  you  could  get,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  have  sold  quite  a  lot,  and  could  no  doubt  sell  a  great 
deal  more. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  could  seU  all  you  could  get,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  we  could,  because  our  prices 
being  anywhere  from  18  to  21  cents,  according  to  grade  and  quantity, 
there  are  a  great  many  people,  naturally,  who  would  not  pay  the 
higher  prices. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  a  large  number  of  customers  are  willing  to  pay 
them,  and  they  are  willing  to  buy  the  foreign  product,  are  they  not  ? 
Are  you  not  to-day  the  largest  importers  of  foreign  aluminum  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir.     You  mean  the  largest  single  importer  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  might  be,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  the  aggregate. 
I  should  like  to  explain,  Mr.  Palmer,  if  I  may,  in  regard  to  the 
metal  business.  You  will  remember,  perhaps,  the  remark  made  by 
Andrew  Carnegie,  who  said, e"  The  metal  business  is  always  either  a 
feast  or  a  famine."  And  that  is  very  true.  The  only  unfortunate 
part  about  it  is  that  the  famines  last  for  many  years  and  the  feasts 
last  for  only  a  few  months. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  speaking  of  aluminum  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  of  aluminum,  as  far  as  the  relative 
demand  and  production  is  concerned.  Since  1908,  beginning  imme- 
diately after  the  panic,  for  instance,  there  never  wras  a  month  that 
we  did  not  produce  more  aluminum  than  we  sold.  We  naturally 
did  not  produce  a  great  deal  more  because  we  could  not  sell  it,  but 
we  always  had  the  capacity  to  produce  a  substantial  excess  over  what 
the  market  demanded.  But  just  within  the  last  two  or  three  months 
a  demand  has  sprung  up  on  one  of  these  waves  to  which  the  metal 
business  is  subject,  and  the  demand  has  rather  gone  ahead  of  the 
supply. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  demand  is  diminishing;  in  fact,  during 
December  our  production  was  double  our  sales,  so  that  if  the  history 
of  December  is  to  be  repeated  for  very  many  months  we  will  soon  be 
back  again  with  the  market  and  producing  considerably  more  than 
the  market  demands. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  long  has  the  foreign  price  been  about  18  cents  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Just  during  the  past  few  months. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  was  it  before  that  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Ten  and  a  half  cents  for  export. 

Mr.  PALMER.  For  how  long  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  For  quite  a  number  of  years.  I  happen  to  have  here 
the  foreign  import  prices  for  the  three  quarters  of  1912,  which  are 
11.84  cents,  11.22  cents  and  12.21  cents,  respectively. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  order  to  have  the  record  straight  on  the  price  of 
aluminum,  which  has  been  a  matter  of  difference  between  us  for 
some  time,  I  notice  that  you  stated  in  the  hearings  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  that  my  statements  about  the  foreign  price 
of  aluminum  were  erroneous. 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  several  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  in 
those  hearings  corroborated  you  in  that  respect.  I  want  to  put  in 
the  record  now  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
dated  January  25,  1912,  which  shows  the  import  price  of  aluminum 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  at  the  New  York  custom- 
house, 15  cents  per  pound;  Ghamplain,  N.  Y.,  15  cents  per  pound; 
Niagara,  N.  Y.,  15  cents;  Philadelphia,  19£  cents;  Cuyanoga,  Ohio, 
15  cents;  Chicago,  111.,  15£  cents;  and  other  districts,  16  cents.  The 
statement  that  was  made  a  year  ago,  you  remember,  was  that  the  new 
rate  of  25  per  cent  was  about  equivalent  to  4  cents. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  was  approximately  correct,  if  the  prices  given 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  correct,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  25  per  cent  of  16  is  4. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  I  wish  also  to  put  in  the  record  a  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  1912,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  stating  that  he  had  received  the  following  telegram  from 
the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York: 

Since  letter  and  telegram  regarding  aluminum,  it  appears  that  invoice  values  are 
fictitious.  Rate  of  duty  being  specific,  not  necessary  for  customs  purpose  for  appraiser 
to  scrutinize  invoice  values.  Information  is  that  market  value  from  18  to  18}  cents. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  What  was  the  date  of  that? 
Mr.  PALMER.  That  was  January  31,  1912. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  How  is  that?  May  I  ask  you  to  repeat  that  last 
sentence  ? 

Mr.  PALMER  (reading) : 

Rate  of  duty  being  specific,  not  necessary  for  customs  purpose  for  appraiser  to 
scrutinize  invoice  values.  Information  is  that  market  value  from  18  to  18J  cents. 

That  is  a  telegram  that  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  response  to  one  from  him,  which  he 
sent  upon  my  request,  asking  for  the  import  price  in  the  principal 
ports  of  the  United  States  for  crude  aluminum. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  May  I  ask — 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  Now,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Palmer,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  write  to  the  gentleman  who  wrote  that  and  ask  him  whether  that 
18  cents  is  the  market  price  at  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  But  it  is.  Excuse  me;  I  am  positive  of  it.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  You  see,  I  happen  to  know.  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  that  is  what  the  appraiser  said,  that  the  market  price 
was  18  cents. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  talking  about  the  invoice  price,  and  I  under- 
stood him  to  be  talking  about  the  import  price. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  If  he  said  it  was  the  import  price  I  know  he  does  not 
mean  it.  I  earnestly  request  that  you  ascertain  his  opinion  on  that 
point.  Does  he  not  say  that  the  market  price  is  18  cents  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  I  asked  for  was  the  quantity,  value,  and  price 
per  pound  of  crude  aluminum  imported  into  the  United  States,  by 
principal  ports,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911. 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  But  does  he  not  say  the  market  price  is  18  cents  in  his 
answer  ?  I  would  suggest  writing  to  him  to  see  whether  he  did  not 
mean  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  He  says  the  "invoice  values  are  fictitious."  He  says 
that  these  values  are  fictitious,  the  invoice  values  at  that  tune  being 
about  11  or  12  cents.  He  says  that  these  values  are  fictitious,  and 
that  the  real  import  values  were  about  18  cents. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  But  he  does  not  say  so,  and  he  does  not  mean  so,  and  I 
know  it,  because  I  know  what  the  market  price  was,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  it  to  the  gentleman  to  explain  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  At  what  price  were  you  selling  that  grade  of 
aluminum  at  that  time? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Eighteen  cents  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  If  that  were  so,  then  the  foreign  value  for  the  same 
grade  could  not  be  18  cents  with  duty  to  be  added? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  simply  was  not.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  The 
import  price  of  aluminum  during  all  these  months,  and  for  a  long 
time,  has  been  anywhere  from  10£  cents  to  11£  cents  a  pound,  and 
there  is  simply  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  There  can  not  be  much  question  about  this,  and 
statistics  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show: 

Imports  for  consumption  of  crude  aluminum :  In  crude  form,  scrap,  and  alloys  of  any 
kind  in  which  aluminum  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  dutiable  at  7  cents 
per  pound,  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911;  customs  district,  New  York,  3,131,172 
pounds,  value  $467,814,  price  per  pound  15  cents. 

That  is  the  import  price,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  is  the  import  price. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Not  with  the  duty  added  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  invoice  price.  And  Mr.  Loeb,  after 
looking  into  this  matter,  writes  a  letter  saying  that  the  15-cent  price 
is  discovered  to  be  entirely  fictitious.  That  is  what  he  meant  when 
he  wrote  the  letter  saying  that  the  actual  price  was  1 1  cents  and  that 
the  market  value  of  tne  aluminum  in  this  country  is  18  cents. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now.  he  goes  on  to  say — 

Mr.  DAVIS  (interposing).  I  have  a  letter  from  him,  which  I  wish  I 
had  here.  I  will  be  glad  to  file  it  with  the  committee.  In  that  letter 
he  says  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  would  file  the  letter  with  the 
committee,  because  if  we  are  wrong  about  it  we  want  to  know  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  am  sure  that  is  what  he  means. 

Mr.  PALMER.  He  goes  on  to  say : 

The  valuation  per  pound  was  in  each  case  obtained  by  dividing  the  stated  quan- 
tity into  the  stated  value.  The  figures  here  presented  are  those  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  collectors,  but  have  been,  in 
accordance  with  your  request,  brought  again  to  their  attention  with  a  request  for 
verification,  and  were  in  each  case  reported  as  having  been  accurately  returned. 

Then  six  days  subsequently  he  advises  that  these  figures  are  ficti- 
tious. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  After  my  visit,  you  will  recall,  I  disputed  those  prices, 
and  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Loeb,  and  I  showed  him  that  some  of  his  fig- 
ures were  10  cents,  some  of  them  12  cents,  and  some  of  them  20  cents, 
and  that  in  the  following  months  from  the  same  countries,  the  coun- 
try that  was  20  cents  in  this  month  would  be  10  cents  in  the  following 
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month,  and  he  asked  his  appraiser  to  ascertain  what  the  real  value  of 
aluminum  was ;  and  he  said  himself  that  the  invoice  values  were  fic- 
titious and  that  they  were  made  without  any  care,  but  that  the  actual 
market  value  in  New  York,  duty  added,  was  18  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  importers  pay  a  duty 
upon  a  fictitious  value  which  is  higher  than  the  American  value  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  They  pay  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Higher  than  the  real  value  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  They  pay  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound,  and  they  pur- 
chase aluminum  anywhere  from  10£  cents  to  ll|  cents  per  pound  and 
sell  it  from  18  cents  to  18J  cents. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  invoiced  at  a  lower  figure  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Exactly.  That  is  what  Mr.  Loeb  says.  You  will  find 
I  am — I  do  not  mean  to  be  too  positive  about  it,  but 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  You  may  be  entirely  right. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  am  quite  sure,  Mr.  Palmer,  you  will  find  that  is  the 
fact  in  the  case. 

Mr.  PALMER.  There  is  a  question  about  this  price,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  have  it  cleared  up.  You  may  be  entirely  right,  if  that  is  so. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  And  Mr.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  told 
me  only  the  other  day — last  week  when  I  was  here — that  my  visit 
to  his  office  had  been  very  helpful  because  they  had  been  careful  to 
see  that  the  prices,  the  invoice  prices,  made  since  my  visit,  which  was 
in  January,  1912,  were  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  and  since  they 
have  been  careful  to  see  that  the  invoice  prices  were  in  accordance 
with  the  facts,  we  get  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year  11.84 
cents,  11.22  cents,  and  12.21  cents,  respectively,  which  correspond 
exactly  with  what  I  have  always  contended,  that  the  invoice  valu- 
ation of  aluminum  oftentimes  goes  as  low  as  10  cents,  but  perhaps 
will  average  11  cents  per  pound.  I  feel  rather  in  an  embarrassing 
position  to  keep  disputing  you  on  this  point,  but  it  seems  so  difficult 
for  me  to  comprehend  how  you  can  have  any  different  idea,  because 
it  is  my  daily  business.  There  are  very  few  things  I  know,  but  there 
is  one  thing  I  do  know,  and  that  is  the  price  of  aluminum. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  know  more  about  it  than 
I  know. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  And  the  import  price  of  aluminum  runs  anywhere  from 
10  cents  to  12  cents. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  was  getting  my  knowledge  of  it  entirely  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  you  now  say  has  cor- 
rected its  figures. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Having  had  the  benefit  of  your  large  information  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  they  had  the  benefit  of  my  calling  attention  to 
their  errors. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  all  this  means,  then,  is  that  the  duty  in  our 
proposed  bill,  instead  of  being  equivalent  to  4  cents  a  pound,  as  we 
thought  it  was  last  year,  was  about  equivalent  to  3  cents  a  pound  at 
the  rate  then  prevailing. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Two  and  one-half  to  three  cents  a  pound. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  on  a  12-cent  basis  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
3  cents  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  at  the  present  price  of  aluminum  a  rate  of  25 
per  cent  would  be  higher  than  we  said  it  was  last  year  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  that  a  reduction  from  7  cents  a  pound  to  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  would  be  a  reduction  from  7  cents  a  pound  to  about 
4£  cents  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  if  these  present  prices  keep  up; 
but  there  is  no  possibility  of  these  prices  keeping  up.  The  prices 
have  been  down  to  this  10£  and  11  cent  figure  for  four  or  five  years, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  manufacturer  of  aluminum  in  Europe 
is  really  still  getting  10|  and  11  cents  a  pound  for  his  product.  It  is 
rather  unfortunate  from  their  standpoint,  but  it  is  the  broker  who 
has  bought  the  output  who  is  really  making  all  this  additional  money. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  manufacturers  have  not  reaped  any  benefit. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  sell  on  long-time  contracts  over  there,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  In  Europe;  yes,  sir.  These  brokers  are  people  of  large 
financial  means,  practically  banking  houses,  and  they  handle  copper, 
etc.,  and  are  somewhat  smarter  than  the  manufacturers;  and  they 
make  these  long  time  contracts,  and  buy  and  sell  on  their  own  account 
and  take  their  own  risk;  and  at  this  particular  time  they  have  made 
a  very  handsome  profit  out  of  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  present  conditions  continue,  a  reduction  from  7 
cents  a  pound  to  25  per  cent  would  not  be  a  serious  hardship  on  you, 
would  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  would  be  a  reduction  of  4^  cents,  which  we  consider 
to  be  an  excessive  reduction. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  you  could  still  sell  all  of  your  product  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  would  have  to  sell  our  product. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  you  could  sell  it?  You  would  not  be  prevented 
from  selling  your  product  by  that  reduction  of  duty? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  it  would  probably  not  affect  the  price? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  consumers  now  require  far  more  than  you  can  offer 
them,  would  a  reduction  of  2£  cents  a  pound  reduce  that  price  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  If  conditions  would  continue  as  at  present  it  probably 
would  not,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  present  conditions  continuing. 
Even  now  it  seems  to  be  dropping  off.  During  December  we  had  a 
wonderful  reduction  in  orders. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  the  old  conditions  should  return  and  aluminum 
should  go  down  abroad  to  about  10,  12,  or  14  cents,  would  a  reduction 
of  this  ad  valorem  rate  to  25  per  cent,  which  would  be  a  reduction  of 
about  3  cents  a  pound,  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  your  product  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  would  either  have  to  meet  trie  foreign  price  or  go 
out  of  business.  Probably  the  result  would  be  that  we  would  first 
meet  the  foreign  price  and  then  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Could  you  not  meet  that  foreign  price  by  somewhat 
lessening  the  price  of  your  product  without  going  out  of  business  ? 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  We  would  not  receive  a  fair  return  on  our  capital;  no, 
sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  would  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  is  your  capital  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Our  capital  invested  is  about  $30,000,000,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  is  reinvested  profits.  I  anticipated  your  next  question. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  was  trying  to  start  with  the  right  figures.  Is  it  not 
nearer  $35,000,000  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Shall  I  give  you  the  exact  figures  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes;  if  you  have  them  there. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  capital,  as  it  stands  on  our  books  at  the  end  of  this 
month — the  end  of  December,  I  should  say  last  December — is  just  a 
shade  over  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  charged  something  off  since  the  last  year 
or  two  years  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  charged  quite  a  lot  off  year  before  last. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  reduced  your  surplus  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  charged  quite  a  lot  off  year  before  last. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  was  your  total  capital  and  surplus  then? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  $26,000,000  at  the  end  of  last  year  and  $30,000,000 
at  the  end  of  the  year  before. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  that  the  largest  that  your  capital  and  surplus 
have  reached? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  $30,000,000  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Or  thereabouts? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  long  has  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  been  in 
business  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  has  been  in  business  since  1890  on  its  present  basis. 

Mr.  PALMER.  As  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  long  has  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  been  in 
business  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Perhaps  if  I  may  explain  it  in  my  own  way,  I  can 
give  you  what  you  wish. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Perhaps  we  can  do  better  in  this  way,  because  I  want 
to  save  time.  This  business  was  started  as  the  Pittsburgh  Reduc- 
tion Co.  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co.  was  started  in  1888,  and 
the  company  merely  changed  its  name  without  undergoing  any  other 
change  as  to  its  finances  or  condition  whatever. ' 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  was  the  capital  of  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  capital  of  the  original  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co. 
was  $20,000. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  of  that  was  cash? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  was  all  cash.  That  company  was,  however, 
merely  an  experimental  company.  It  was  a  company  which  was  to 
exploit  or  test  aluminum  patents,  a  patented  process,  with  the  agree- 
ment that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable  time,  it  was  decided 
to  continue  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  under  this  process  that  a 
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company  should  be  formed  of  $1,000,000  capitalization,  so  the  orig- 
inal $20,000  can  really  be  ignored,  because  it  really  had  no  existence 
except  temporarily. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  the  $1,000,000  corporation  was  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No.  The  $1,000,000  company  was  still  the  Pitts- 
burgh Reduction  Co.,  and  that  was  about  in  1890. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  of  that  $1,000,000  was  cash? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  can  not  give  you  that  exact  figure.  It  was  all  either 
cash  or  patents. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  of  it  was  patents  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  can  not  give  you  that  exact  figure;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  exact  percentage.  I  nave  seen  your  statement,  however,  in 
which  you  state  it  was  some  $700,000,  but  that  is  much  too  large  a 
figure.  I  am  sure  it  was  very  much  less  than  that.  • 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  the  Government  in  its  bill  against  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  averred  that  of  the  original  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
$10,000  was  paid  for  in  cash,  $250,000  was  to  be  paid  as  called  for, 
and  the  entire  balance,  $720,000,  was  estimated  as  the  value  of  cer- 
tain letters  patent  issued  to  Charles  M.  Hall,  covering  the  process  for 
making  aluminum.  Was  that  averment  true  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  should  sav  that  averment  was  just  as  true  as  any 
other  averment  in  the  bill.  There  was  not  a  single  averment  in  the 
bill,  except  merelv  categorical  statements,  that  was  true  at  all. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Did  you  deny  that  in  your  answer  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  think  we  did. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  truth,  then  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  truth  is,  we  had  a  $1,000,000  capitalization,  of 
which  a  certain  protion  was  given  to  Mr.  Hall,  the  patentee. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Was  it  as  much  as  $720,000  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  am  sure  it  was  nothing  like  that,  although  I  was  not 
familiar  with  the  business  at  that  tune,  and  I  do  not  know  just  how 
much  it  was;  and  I  might  say  that  the  books  do  not  show  it — the 
books  we  have  at  the  present  time.  I  looked  to  see  whether  they 
did  show  that,  but  I  could  not  ascertain  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  long  did  the  capital  continue  at  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  For  a  number  of  years,  when  we  increased  the  capital 
to  $1,600,000  bv  issuing  $600,000  of  preferred  stock  for  $600,000  in 
cash.  The  capital  then  remained  at  $1,600,000  for  another  period 
of  years,  when  we  issued  $2,200,000  more  of  common  stock,  making 
the  total  of  common  stock  capitalization  $2,200,000,  and  of  this 
$2,200,000,  $1,200,000  was  for  cash  and  $1,000,000  was  a  stock  divi- 
dend. 

Mr.  PALMER.  $1,200,000  was  cash? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  and  $1,000,000  was  a  stock  dividend.  And 
then  at  the  expiration  of  our  patents — our  patents  expired  in  1909 — 
or  at  the  end,  I  think,  of  1908,  we  capitalized  the  earnings  which  we 
had  always  left  in  the  company,  because  we  paid  little  or  no  divi- 
dends during  all  those  years;  we  declared  a  stock  dividend  and 
authorized  the  issuance  of  $20,000,000  worth  of  stock,  but  only 
$18,750,000  is  issued. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  that  all  that  has  been  issued  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  And  since  that  time  you  have  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus of  about  $12,000,000? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Not  since  that  time.  We  did  not  declare  it  all  in  the 
form  of  a  stock  dividend,  but  what  the  surplus  was  I  can  not  just 
state  now. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  the  undivided  profits  which  you  had  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes ;  and  the  undivided  profits  since  then. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  you  have  accumulated  since  than  a  surplus 
amounting  to  about  $12,000,000? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  that  you  now  have  a  $30,000,000  capitalization 
on  which  you  are  earning  dividends  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  those  dividends  are  how  much  on  the  capital 
stock  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  pay  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Four  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Four  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  did  you  earn  in  1912  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  In  1912  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  On  the  $30,000,000  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  On  the  investment ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  On  the  total  capital  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  did  you  earn  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  About  17  per  cent.  That  is  before  we  made  this 
large  writing  off  that  I  spoke  of.  I  do  not  know  just  what  that  would 
have  brought  it  down  to. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  did  you  earn  before  that  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  has  been  running  about  15  per  cent,  17  per  cent, 
and  18  per  cent. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  that  if  the  Government's  averments  were  correct, 
which  you  say  are  not  exactly  correct,  though  you  can  not  give  the 
exact  figures,  the  amount  of  cash  that  has  actually  been  contributed 
to  your  company  is  only  $1,810,000  outside  of  the  earned  profits? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  If  the  averment  of  the  Government  is  correct  that 
would  be  correct;  yes,  sir.  No,  pardon  me.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  have  $1,200,000;  that  is  the  first  item  which  you 
gave  me;  $600,000  in  preferred  and  $10,000  cash. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  the  original  investment;  making  altogether 
$1,810,000. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  All  the  rest  of  this  $30,000,000,  assuming  the  Gov- 
ernment's averment  as  to  the  origin  of  your  company  as  correct,  was 
earned  profits  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  that  $1,810,000  is  about 

Mr.  DAVIS  (interposing).  I  should  think  it  might  be  just  as  well  if 
you  would  calculate  on  the  basis  which  we  estimate  is  somewhere  near 
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correct  rather  than  to  calculate  on  the  basis  that  the  Government 
figures,  which  we  contend  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  PALMES.  But  you  can  not  give  me  your  figures? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  in  the  absence  of  your  figures  I  am  bound  to 
take  the  Government's  averment  as  being  approximately  correct, 
because  we  can  not  get  any  figures  to  change  that  averment. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  You  are  familiar,  I  think,  with  the  ordinary  method 
of  filing  a  bill,  and  I  think  you  must  admit  that  there  are  many 
averments  made  in  a  bill  that  are  not  very  seriously  considered,  even 
by  those  who  make  the  averments. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Suppose  we  give  you  the  benefit  of,  say,  $190,000 
as  being  an  excess  estimate  of  the  amount  for  which  the  patent  was 
turned  in.  That  would  still  leave  only  $2,000,000  of  actual  cash 
money  invested  in  the  concern. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Weil,  if  you  should  take  the  original  $1,000,000  it  does 
not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference,  and  assuming  that  $750,000  of 
that  was  cash  and  $250,000  of  it  was  for  the  patents — 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  You  would  come  nearer  to  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  I  think  I  would  like  to  change 
that  and  say  $600,000  cash  and  $400,000.  That,  perhaps,  is  nearer 
my  conception. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Even  so,  the  present  capital  and  surplus  are  from 
12  to  15  times  the  amount  of  money  which  was  actually  paid  into 
the  concern. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Somewhere  near  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  when  you  earn  15  per  cent  on  your  $30,000,000 
you  are  earning  from  180  per  cent  to  225  per  cent  on  the  actual  money 
which  was  invested  in  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  about  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  not  checked  the  figures,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are  correct. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  being  so,  Mr.  Davis,  and  realizing  that  we  are 
in  an  era  of  a  demand  for  a  reduction  in  tariff  duties  which  will  have 
some  effect  in  reducing  the  price  of  products  to  the  American  con- 
sumers, do  you  not  think  that  if  we  were  to  write  a  rate  which  com- 
pelled you  to  sell  your  product  at  a  less  price  to  the  American  con- 
sumer it  would  not  reduce  your  profits  below  50  per  center  100  per 
cent  of  the  money  that  you  have  actually  invested  in  this  concern  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  correct  way  of  looking  at  it 
at  all,  Mr.  Palmer.  May  I  explain  my  reasons  for  that  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  assume  your  reasons  are  that  these  accumulated 
profits  are  money  just  the  same  as  any  other  money  contributed  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Not  exactly  that,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement 
in  answer  to  your  argument,  if  I  may.  In  the  first  place,  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America  created  the  aluminum  business  of  this  country. 
We  made  a  meritorious  invention,  or  at  least  Mr.  Hall  made  a  meri- 
torious invention,  and  we  cooperated  with  him  in  exploiting  it.  We 
took  a  very  great  risk  in  doing  it.  During  the  first  nine  years  of  our 
existence  we  paid  two  dividends  only.  During  the  first  five  years 
of  our  existence,  beginning  with  1890,  we  paid  no  dividends  at  all. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  were  accumulating  profits  at  that  time  ? 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  Not  very  much  profits  at  that  time.  We  were  worry- 
ing a  little  as  to  whether  we  would  ever  be  able  to  pull  the  business 
through  or  not.  But  we  finally,  after  perhaps  10  years  of  hard  work, 
got  this  business  on  its  feet,  and  we  gave  to  the  world  a  new  com- 
modity, and  gave  to  the  world  a  new  industry,  and  we  got  from  the 
United  States  a  patent  or  a  reward  for  so  doing.  Now,  we  could  have 
done  either  one  of  two  things  with  this  reward.  We  could  either  have 
taken  it  out  of  the  company  and  spent  it  on  our  own  living,  or  other 
extravagances,  or  we  could  have  left  it  in  the  company  and  let  that 
money  add  to  the  value  of  the  company,  and  let  that  money  assist  us 
in  building  up  the  industry.  Haa  we  known  that  the  time  would 
come  that  the  fact  that  we  had  denied  ourselves  this  money,  gotten 
along  with  trivial  dividends  and  small  salaries,  too,  would  be  counted 
against  us,  we  might  have  changed  pur  policy. 

But  we  supposed  that  the  people  in  Congress  and  the  people  in  the 
world  at  large  would  approve  the  system  of  not  taking  the  reward 
which  the  Government  gave  us  and  using  it  upon  ourselves.  But, 
instead  of  doing  that,  we  put  it  back  in  the  business  and  when  our 
patents  had  expired  in  1909  declared  out  to  our  stockholders  these 
accumulated  profits  which  we  had  obtained  in  our  patent  period.  I 
contend  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  these  profits  were 
obtained — I  mean  whether  they  were  large  or  small;  they  were 
obtained  as  a  result  of  our  patent  protection,  and  we  denied  our- 
selves these  profits  and  kept  them  in  the  business.  And  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  we  had  $20,000,000,  $23,000,000,  or  $24,000,000 
of  assets,  and  we  declared  them  out  to  our  stockholders;  and  I  con- 
tend, therefore,  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  to-day 
as  if  we  had  put  that  money  into  the  business  ourselves.  In  other 
words,  I  contend  that  it  makes  considerable  difference  whether  you 
are  the  creator  of  an  industry  and  have  created  it  under  patents  or 
whether  you  have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  due  to  abnormal  business 
conditions,  combinations,  or  something  of  that  sort,  been  able  to 
make  what  would  be  considered  abnormal  profits. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  I  am  not  criticizing  you  for  that  method  of 
doing  business,  because  it  was  very  wise  business,  and  it  is  a  plan 
which  is  followed  by  the  manufacturers  generally  in  this  country. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  accumulated  profits  in  every  great  manufac- 
turing enterprise  are  put  back  into  the  establishment  to  the  extent 
that  the  stockholders  can  permit  them  to  be  put  back,  and  accumu- 
lated profits  are  as  legitimate  capital  as  is  the  original  capital.  But 
all  that  does  not  change  the  fact  that  we  are  considering  the  question 
whether  the  duty  under  which  you  are  now  operating  can  be  reduced, 
the  effect  of  which  may  be  to  compel  you  to  reduce  the  price  of  your 
product  and  thus  diminish  your  profits. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  does  not  change  the  fact  that  you  would  still  be 
earning  a  diminished  profit  but  a  very  large  return  on  the  actual 
capital  which  you  have  invested  in  this  plant. 

Air.  DAVIS.  It  does  not  change  that  fact,  I  will  admit,  because,  of 
course,  that  is  a  mathematical  proposition  which  can  not  be  gainsaid. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  do  submit  the  real  argument  should  be  as  to 
whether  the  returns  on  the  capital,  which  we  had  when  our  patents 
expired,  have  been  so  very  large  or  abnormal 
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Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  When  did  your  patents  expire? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  1909. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Of  course,  during  the  running  of  those  patents  you 
were  practically  free  from  competition  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Because  you  had  the  control  of  the  basic  patents  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  since  1909  you  have  had  no  competition  either, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  is  not  the  reason  for  that  the  fact  that  during 
the  running  of  your  patents  you  were  able  to  make  so  much  money 
that  you  gained  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  raw  material  supply  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  this  country? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  did  you  not  also  at  the  same  tune  make  contracts 
with  your  employees  and  with  jour  selling  agents,  and  various 
persons  having  business  relations  with  you,  in  which  you  bound  them 
up  for  a  long  period  of  time  not  to  go  into  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing aluminum  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  bound  up  certain  of  our  technical  people  in  that 
manner;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  bound  up  all  of  those  who  were  apt  to  go  into 
the  business  ?  You  bound  all  the  persons  with  whom  you  had  busi- 
ness relations  whom  you  thought  likely  to  go  into  business,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  we  bound  to  this  contract  the  technical  people, 
to  whom  we  intrusted  our  research  work. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  did  you  not  also  make  contracts  with  your 
power  people,  the  people  who  furnished  you  power,  by  which  they 
agreed  not  to  furnish  power  to  anybody  else  in  tne  aluminum  business  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  is  true  in  two  cases;  yes,  sir. 

Air.  PALMER.  Now,  were  not  those  contracts  the  real  reason  why 
there  has  not  been  any  competition  since  1909? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  real  reason. 

Air.  PALMER.  And  were  not  those  contracts  in  continuing  force 
until  the  Government  brought  suit  against  you  in  the  United  States 
court  for  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Some  of  them  were.  If  you  will  read  the  bill,  however, 
you  will  see — 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  The  bill  is  too  long  to  read  in  my 
question. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  say,  if  you  will  glance  over  the  bill  yourself  you  will 
see  the  contracts  to  which  they  referred;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
practically  all  of  them,  or  a  number  of  them  at  least,  had  expired  in 
1909.  Shall  I  make  an  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  another  question:  You 
have  since  consented  to  a  decree  which  rescinded  these  contracts, 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now  that  those  contracts  are  rescinded,  so  that  these 
technical  men  in  your  employ  may  go  into  the  business  and  the  power 
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company  may  sell  power  to  other  concerns  making  aluminum,  you 
are  threatended  with  opposition  in  this  country — competition — are 
you  not? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  want  to  place  that  sequence  in  that 
way,  that  is  true,  although  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  did  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  just  a  coincidence  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Merely  a  coincidence.  Since  1909,  so  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  ever  thought  of  going  into  the  aluminum  business  except  one 
company,  and  they  simply  went  in  without  being  bothered  with  any 
of  these  terrible  things  which  have  been  held  up  to  their  view. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Which  the  Government  held  up  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes;  which  the  Government  held  up  to  their  view,  but 
they  did  not  bother  them  so  much  but  what  they  were  willing  to  raise 
$10,000,000  to  go  into  the  business. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Since  1909? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  company  or  group  of  people  that 
ever  thought,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  going  into  the  aluminum  business 
simply  went  into  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  has  been  done  since  this  suit  was  brought,  and 
since  these  horrible  things  you  speak  of  were  held  up  to  public  view  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  I  think  they  had  their 
plans  formulated  before  that  time.  They  never  knew  anything 
about  the  suit,  or  never  cared  anything  about  the  suit,  or  never 
cared  anything  about  this  alleged,  but  falsely  alleged,  control  of 
bauxite,  or  any  of  these  contracts  or  anything  of  that  sort.  They 
simply  came  here  and  went  into  the  business,  as  anybody  could  since 
1909. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  bauxite  is  there  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  proportion  have  you  at  this  tune? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  do  not  Know. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  not  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  the  bauxite 
supply  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Seventy-five  per  cent? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  do  not  think  so,  no,  sir.  I  will  answer  that  positively; 
no,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  is  your  bauxite  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Our  bauxite  is  most  altogether  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  where  all  of  the  bauxite  is,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  those  States  corner  is  where  the  bauxite  is  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  the  bauxite  of  those  States. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  there  bauxite  elsewhere  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  In  Arkansas ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  it  you  have  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  Government  averred  in  its  suit  against  you  that 
you  had  90  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  And  did  you  deny  that  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Did  you  answer  as  to  how  much  you  had  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  know.  We  know  approximately  how 
much  we  have  ourselves,  and  we  know  of  a  great  many  deposits  that 
we  do  not  own. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  they  commercially  valuable  or  being  used  com- 
mercially now  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No;  they  are  not  being  used  commercially,  but  they 
are  commercially  valuable.  At  least  the  owners  seem  to  think  they 
are  pretty  valuable. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Because  they  have  asked  us  to  purchase  from  them. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  been  trying  to  get  them  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  they  have  asked  us  to  purchase  them. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  they  are  holding  them  for  too  much  money  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  They  are  holding  them  for  more  than  we  think  they  are 
worth. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  proportion  of  the  bauxite  beds  which  are  being 
commercially  used  have  you  got  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  are  actually  being  operated? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Quite  a  large  portion  of  them. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Does  that  run  into  90  per  cent  $ 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  might. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  only  reason  the  other  bauxite  beds  are  not  being 
used  commercially  is  because  there  is  nobody  to  sell  it  to  except  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  is  true  to  a  large  extent;  that  is  not  absolutely 
true,  no,  sir.  There  is  nobody  to  sell  it  to  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  make  aluminum  out  of  it  except  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  but  there  is  a  very  large  amount  01  bauxite  which  is  mined 
and  sold  to  make  alum  out  of,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  used 
by  you,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  a  figure  here  which  I  think  I  can  give  you. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  proportion  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  think  I  have  that  figure  here.  In  the  year  1911  the 
bauxite  which  we  ourselves  shipped  to  the  alum  trade  was  about 
46  per  cent  of  the  amount  which  we  used  ourselves  in  making  alumi- 
num. In  addition  to  what  we  ourselves  sold  to  the  alum  trade  there 
was  a  very  substantial  amount  sold  by  other  people  to  the  alum  trade, 
but  as  to  the  exact  amount  I  have  no  information. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  sold  more  to  the  alum  trade  than  the  other 
people,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely.  When  I  say  "we  sold  to  the 
alum  trade,"  I  refer  to  the  Republic  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
which  is  our  company.  It  mines  bauxite  for  the  alum  trade. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  you  trying  now  to  buy  more  bauxite  beds  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  negotiating  with  the  owners  of  the  beds  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  you  trying  also  to  build  more  water-power  plants  ? 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Your  present  plants  are  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  where 
else? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  At  Niagara  Falls  and  Massena,  New  York  State.  We 
are  going  to  build,  if  we  are  permitted  to  go  ahead,  if  we  are  not 
crushed  out  by  the  new  tariff,  a  plant  on  our  rather  large  water  power 
which  we  have  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  it  is  in  order  to 
provide  that  plant  with  sufficient  bauxite  that  we  are  negotiating  for 
supplies  of  bauxite,  for  we  have  only  enough  bauxite,  in  our  opinion, 
as  a  reserve,  for  a  plant  of  our  present  size. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  those  water-power  plants  in  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  being  developed  by  you  now  * 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  are  going  to  start  to  develop  them  right  away,  we 
expect. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  not  yet  built  the  power  plants  there  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir.  We  have  just  finished  gathering  together  the 
necessary  riparian  rights. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  you  engaged  in  that  same  effort  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  other  States  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  you  not  interested  in  water  powers,  the  pro- 
moters of  which  are  endeavoring  to  secure  legislation  from  Congress  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  purchased  several  years  ago  riparian  rights  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  formed  a  company  called  the  Long  Saulte 
Development  Co.  If  Congress,  by  the  way,  had  given  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  this  water  power,  we  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  aluminum  now  to  supply  all  the  demands,  so  that, 
so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  we  think  it  is  invidious  for  them  to 
refuse  us  an  opportunity  to  go  ahead  on  this  water  power  and  at 
the  same  time  blame  us  for  not  supplying  the  market  with  aluminum. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Perhaps  Congress  did  not  know  it  was  your  water 
power  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  them  so  myself. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  there  other  water-power  developments  for 
which  the  promoters  are  trying  to  secure  legislation  in  your  interest  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  no  others. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  that  the  only  one  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  is  absolutely  the  only  one.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  to  the  present  chairman  about  that  point  the  otner  day, 
in  which  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  him  about  the  water  power  in 
Tennessee,  on  the  Clinch  River,  which  it  had  been  said  we  proposed 
establishing  and  with  which  we  had  some  connection.  But  we  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it  and  have  no  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  have  some  water  power  on  the  Little  Tennessee 
River,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  is  in  connection  with  our  development  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  that  is  not  very  far  from  the  Clinch  River  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  do  not  know  where  the  Clinch  River  is. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  It  is  right  there;  just  a  few  miles  away. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  we  have  no  connection  with  it.  We  own  one 
water  power  at  Massena,  N.  Y.,  called  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Power 
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Co.  That  is  a  company  which  we  bought  after  it  was  developed 
some  years  ago.  Then  we  purchased  these  riparian  rights  that  I 
spoke  of  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  incorporated  the  company 
called  the  Long  Saulte  Development  Co.,  and  applied  to  Congress  for 
the  right  to  develop  that  power,  and  we  were  refused.  And  thinking 
it  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  do  anything  with  this  water  power 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  Little  Tennessee  River,  and  have  just 
finished  getting  together  these  riparian  rights  on  the  Little  Tennessee 
River.  So  the  undeveloped  water  powers  which  we  have  are  this 
Long  Saulte  Development  and  this  Little  Tennessee  proposition. 

Mr.  PALMER.  There  is  no  other  water  power  over  which  you  are 
now  seeking  control  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No ;  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  not  used  as  an  excuse  in  writing  to  several 
of  your  customers,  who  demanded  more  aluminum  than  you  were 
willing  to  let  them  have,  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  legislation 
through  for  various  projects  for  water-power  development? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  we  only  have  the  one  case,  the  Long  Saulte 
Development  Co. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  not  used  that  as  an  excuse  to  your  cus- 
tomers ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  is  not  an  excuse;  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  mean  you  have  only  had  one  development  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir.  We  only  have  one  development,  but  I  can 
not  say  we  have  positively  said  it  was  one  or  two.  We  may  not  have 
disclosed  our  plans  very  fully  in  each  individual  letter.  I  can  not 
say.  But  that  is  the  only  water  power  that  we  have. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  you  interested  at  all  in  this  concern,  this 
$10,000,000  concern  about  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  is  your 
possible  competitor  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Who  are  the  promoters  of  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  can  only  give  you  hearsay  information  on  that.  I 
understand  that  there  is  a  very  prominent  group  of  metal  importers 
in  New  York  who  have,  either  as  a  company,  or  as  individuals,  a 
considerable  holding  in  that  company.  I  do  not  know  how  much, 
and  I  understand  also  that  a  very  large  portion  of  this  stock  is  sub- 
scribed for  by  people  who  are  connected  with  the  aluminum  industry 
in  France. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  they  got  bauxite  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  never  heard  that  they  have. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  will  then  import  their  bauxite,  will  they  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  been  told  tnat  they  expect  to  use  American 
bauxite.  But  they  also  do  own,  at  least  the  French  people  own, 
bauxite  in  France  which  they  could  import,  I  suppose,  if  they  wanted 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Can  they  import  bauxite,  in  your  judgment,  and 
use  it  hi  that  plant,  and  successfully  compete  with  you  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  think  they  can  do  so  ?  Now,  what  is  your  con- 
nection with  the  foreign  trade?  You  have  spoken  of  their  foreign 
trade. 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  Our  connection  with  the  foreign  trade,  aluminum 
trade,  is  that  several  years  ago,  I  think  about  1899,  we  built  a  plant 
in  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  at  a  place  called  Shawanigan 
Falls.  We  have  been  sometimes  rather  sorrv  we  built  that  plant, 
but  we  felt  at  that  time  it  was  advisable  to  do  it  on  account  of  the 
patent  situation.  The  plant,  which  is  known  as  the  Northern 
Aluminum  Co.,  and  the  capital  stock  of  which  we  own,  is  selling  a 
portion  of  its  product  in  Europe. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  any  connection  with  foreign  aluminum 
manufacturers  on  the  Continent? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  had  contracts  with  those  foreign  aluminum 
manufacturers  relative  to  the  disposal  of  their  output  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  You  mean  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  or  any  of  your  other  companies. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  Northern  Aluminum  Co.  has;  yes  sir;  but  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  not. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Those  contracts  refer  to  the  sale  of  the  European 
product  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  the  sale  of  the  product.  But  they  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  United  States.  Every  foreign  producer  is 
free  to  import  into  the  United  States  without  regard  to  these  con- 
tracts, and  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is,  of  course,  equally  free 
to  export. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then,  your  only  contract  is  between  your  Canadian 
company  and  the  European  companies  ? 

Air.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Which  prevents  the  European  companies  from  import- 
ing into  Canada — is  that  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;   that  is  not  the  nature  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  the  companies  agree  to  subject  themselves  to  cer- 
tain rules  of  a  committee,  both  with  respect  to  price  and  quantity  of 
output,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  PALMER.  This  agreement  prevents  competition  between  your 
Canadian  plant  and  the  foreign  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  it  successful  in  preventing  that  competition  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  There  is  no  importing  of  aluminum  into  Canada  to 
compete  with  your  Canadian  people  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  is  not  exactly  the  way  the  contract  operates. 
Everybody  is  free  to  sell  wherever  they  please,  I  mean  the  markets 
are  not  divided  one  to  one  party  and  one  to  another. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  this  agreement?  To  keep  an  established 
price  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes:  practically  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  that  kills  competition,  of  course? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  so  far  as  price  is  concerned;  but,  as  I  say,  that 
contract  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  United  States,  and  so  far  as 
the  United  States  business  is  concerned  it  is  a  decided  detriment  from 
our  standpoint. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Why  ? 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  Because  these  people  have  got  a  certain  amount  of  sur- 
plus to  dump  and  this  is  the  only  place  to  dump  it,  the  United  States. 
and  that  is  where  they  send  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  companies  are  connected  with  your  Canadian 
company  in  a  contract  ?  Where  do  they  operate  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  There  is  a  company  hi  Italy,  a  Swiss  company,  with 
plants  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria;  two  companies,  I  think, 
in  Norway;  some  five  or  six  companies  in  France;  two  companies  in 
England;  and  another  company  in  Switzerland  independent  of  the  one 
first  spoken  of.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  comprises  about  all  the  aluminum  manufac- 
turers on  the  Continent  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  all  aluminum  manufacturers  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then  your  Canadian  company  has  a  contract  with 
all  of  the  aluminum  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Which  contract  regulates  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  price  in  Canada  to-day  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  price  in  Canada  to-day  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes.     Is  it  the  same  as  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes;  the  same  as  it  is  in  England  or  Italy.  Just  now 
it  is  abnormally  high.  It  has  averaged  about  12  or  14  cents  until 
just  within  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  there  real  competition  abroad  between  these  vari- 
ous companies  which  you  have  mentioned  3 

Mr.  DAVIS.  There  has  been. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  there  now  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Not  now;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  On  account  of  this  contract  that  I  speak  of. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  I  mean  in  the  foreign  market;  is  there  real 
competition  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  This  contract  covers  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  PALMER.  As  well  as  the  Canadian  market  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  the  only  other  territory,  then,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  is  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Did  you  make  an  effort  at  the  time  to  have  the 
United  States  included  within  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  was  against  the  Sherman  law. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Against  the  Sherman  law  for  a  company  in  America 
to  make  an  agreement  with  a  European  company  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to  tell  whether  it 
might  be  so  construed,  but  we  wanted  to  be  absolutely  on  the  safe 
side  and  be  absolutely  a  law-abiding  company.  So  we  not  only  made 
no  attempt  to  make  an  agreement — 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  You  made  up  your  mind  that  you 
would  do  nothing  that  could  possibly  be  construed  as  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  ? 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  you  have  a  pretty  accurate  understanding  with 
those  companies  over  there  about  the  price  at  all  tunes,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Absolutely  none,  sir.  If  we  had  we  would  consider 
that  we  would  be  violating  the  law.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  a  secret  contract  and  a  written  one. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  have  made  a  contract  for  all  the  European 
markets  and  the  Canadian  markets  between  all  the  manufacturers  of 
aluminum  except  yourselves,  and  you  now  say  you  are  practically 
competing  against  a  combination  which  is  world-wide  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  because  none  of  these  companies  have  any — 
you  mean  competing  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  because  none  of  these  companies  have  any 
connection  with  each  other  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
Each  of  them  operates  quite  independently  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  others  at  all. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  with  no  understanding  about  price? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  there,  in  fact,  any  competition  as  to  price  for  the 
American  market  as  between  those  European  companies  * 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Absolutely  the  most  open  and  free,  and  from  every 
standpoint  the  most  virulent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Which  companies  are  able  to  sell  the  cheapest,  the 
French  companies  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  believe  the  French  people  are  in  a  better  position; 
they  are  in  a  very  much  better  position  than  some  of  the  ethers  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  7^-cent  tariff,  so  that  the  other 
foreign  competitors  aie  obliged  to  meet  their  tariff  before  they  can 
compete  witn  them  in  their  own  market. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  make  a  great  deal  more  aluminum  than  their 
own  market  consumes,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Very  much. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  they  make  it  cheaper  than  you  can  make  it  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  the  tariff  does  not  do  them  any  good?  Their 
tariff  dees  not  do  them  any  good  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  prevents  anybody  from  sending  in  metal  as  a 
reprisal.  I  have  mentioned  that  point  in  my  brief,  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  they  have  a  capacity  for  about  45,000,000  pounds  and 
they  use  6,000,000  pounds  only;  all  the  rest  of  it  is  exported,  so  that 
the  French  people  are  really  the  people  that  we  have  to  fear,  not  only 
because  they  are  in  the  best  position  from  a  manufacturing  stand- 
point, but  because  they  have  such  a  tremendous  output  as  compared 
to  then*  home  markets  that  they  must  export  it  and 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  And  they  are  in  a  good  position  because 
their  bauxite  and  their  water  powers  are  very  close  together. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  their  bauxite  is  63  per  cent  of  aluminum  as 
compared  to  ours  of  52  and  55,  and  they  are  very  close  to  their  water 
powers  and  their  water  powers  are  very  good  and  cheap. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  will  be  in  a  very  much  better  condition  to  com- 
pete with  them  when  you  get  your  Tennesee  and  North  Carolina 
water  powers  operating  nearer  your  bauxite,  will  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  We  will  be  in  a  somewhat  better  position,  yes,  sir; 
just  that  much  better  position. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  there  is  just  another  point.  How  many  differ- 
ent subsidiary  companies  has  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  has  a  good  many. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  When  we  readjusted  our  business  at  the  expiration 
of  our  patents,  we  subdivided  our  various  manufacturing  businesses 
into  separate  corporations.  Our  bauxite  business  we  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  company  called  the  American  Bauxite  Co.  Our  alumina 
business  we  put  into  the  hands  of  a  company  called  the  Alumina  Ore 
Co.  Alumina  is  the  second  step  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  refined  bauxite  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  very  highly  finished  product.  Our 
carbon  business  we  put  into  a  company  called  the  Electric  Carbon 
Co.,  and  our  finished-goods  business,  our  rolling  mills  and  stamp  fac- 
tories, etc.,  we  put  into  a  company  called  the  United  States  Aluminum 
Co.  We  already  had  the  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  of  Canada,  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken.  These  are  our  principal  operating  com- 
panies and  they  are  really  what  you  might  call  incorporated  depart- 
ments, as  you  can  see.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  acquired,  in 
one  way  or  another,  some  few  rather  unimportant  companies.  For 
instance,  at  Massena  we  have  a  real  estate  company  which  we  call 
the  Pine  Grove  Realty  Co.  And  we  operate  the  lighting  of  the  town 
from  our  Massena  power  house,  and  of  course  have  to  have 
an  electric-light  company.  But  these  other  companies  are  quite 
trivial. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  taken  over  some  bauxite  companies,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  Republic  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  those  companies  owned  exclusively  by  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  ? 

Mr  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  own  all  the  stock? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  is  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  simply  a  hold- 
ing company? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  the  Aluminum  Co.  is  both  the  operating  com- 
pany and  the  holding  company.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
makes  all  of  the  aluminum. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  the  profits  which  you  have  given,  earnings  of  15  and 
16  per  cent  on  $30,000,000,  do  you  include  all  the  earnings  of  these 
subsidiary  companies? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  All  the  earnings. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Or  simply  the  dividends  paid  on  the  stock  of  these 
subsidiary  companies? 

Mr.  DAVIS,  ^o,  sir;  none  of  the  subsidiary  companies  pay  any 
dividends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  we  formed  these  companies 
we  may  have  once  or  twice  paid  a  dividend,  but  only  in  an  incidental 
way.  These  earnings  that  I  referred  to  are  the  aggregate  earnings 
of  all  the  companies  put  together. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  do  those  earnings  get  into  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America? 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  They  are  held  as  surplus  by  the  other  companies. 
You  see,  we  only  pay  4  per  cent  dividend,  and  we  can  get  cash 
enough  for  that  dividend  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  in  figuring  this  15  per  cent  on  $30,000,000  you 
are  not  including  simply  the  dividends  paid  on  the  stock  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies,  but  the  gross  earnings. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  gross  earnings  of  all  the  companies. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  net  earnings  of  the  subsidiary  companies  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  aggregate  net  earnings  of  all  the  companies  as 
applied  against  the  aggregate  capital  of  all  the  companies. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  do  you  call  your  sales  company? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  sales  company  is  really  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America.  We  make  a  division  of  our  business  at  the  ingot.  The 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  smelts  the  ore  into  aluminum  and  sells  it. 
If  the  process  is  carried  further  and  we  roll  the  ingot  aluminum  into 
sheets  or  into  rods  or  draw  it  into  wire,  or  make  it  into  any  kind  of  a 
finished  article,  that  further  fabrication  is  done  by  the  United  States 
Aluminum  Co.,  and  it  theoretically  sells  its  own  product,  the  same  as 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  sells  its  own  product,  but  practically 
speaking  the  salesmen  consider  themselves  salesmen  for  all  of  the 
companies  and  we  do  not  draw  any  distinction.  The  distinction 
between  these  companies  is  really  a  bookkeeping  distinction  and  not  an 
operating  distinction. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  the  earnings  of  this  selling  company,  this  United 
States  Aluminum  Co.,  also  included  within  these  earnings  that  you 
have  given  us  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  the  earnings  of  every  description. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  French  bauxite  can  pene- 
trate very  far  into  this  country,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  French  bauxite,  at  the  present  time,  goes  in  large  quan- 
tities to  Pittsburgh.  That  is  the  farthest  that  I  know  it  goes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  that  is  as  far  as  you  expect  it  to  go  on  account 
of  the  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  These  foreign  companies  do  not  control  the  bauxite 
deposits  in  France  and  in  the  other  countries  where  bauxite  is  found, 
do  they  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  understand  the  situation  to  be  that  you  own  the 
Canadian  company  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  the  Canadian  company  controls  the  foreign 
companies  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  the  Canadian  company  controls  no  companies. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Well,  it  has  an  agreement  with  all  of  the  other  foreign 
companies  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  your  company  in  Canada  has  a  perfect  agree- 
ment with  all  the  foreign  companies  1 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  Of  course,  you  do  not  expect  your  Canadian  company 
to  furnish  much  competition,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  In  this  country  ? 

Mi.  RAINEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  naturally  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  on  account  of  the  agreement  of  your  Canadian 
company  with  all  of  these  other  foreign  companies  you  would  not 
expect  the  foreign  companies  to  furnish  much  competition  for  you, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  not  only  expect  it,  but  we  have  it.  As  I  tried  to 
explain,  this  agreement  distinctly  excludes  the  United  States,  and 
every  company  under  the  agreement  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  sell  as 
much  as  it  pleases  in  the  United  States  and  at  whatever  price  it 
pleases. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Including  the  Canadian  company  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Oh,  yes;  of  course,  including  the  Canadian  company. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  do  not  expect  them  to  do  it,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No;  we  naturally  do  not  expect  them  to  do  a  great 
deal;  but  there  are,  I  think,  11  other  companies,  which  are  free  to 
import  into  the  United  States,  and  the  figures  show  that  they  do 
import  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  you  buy  all  of  their  importations  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Oh,  no;  by  no  means. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Except  what  is  taken  by  the  alum  trade.  You  buy 
all  the  rest  of  it  ?  You  buy  all  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
metal,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  I  think  you  are  getting,  perhaps,  a  little  mixed 
between  bauxite  and  aluminum. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  am  talking  about  aluminum  now. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  these  foreign  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ship 
their  product  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  you  buy  it  all  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  we  buy  but  very  little.  We  have  had  enough 
of  our  own  except  during  the  last  two  or  three  months,  during  this 
unprecedented  demand.  And  as  soon  as  these  present  contracts  are 
over  we  do  not  expect  to  buy  any  more.  But  during  all  of  these 
years  there  has  been  a  heavy  importation  into  the  United  States 
direct  from  these  foreign  producers  to  consumers  here.  We  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Water  power  is  quite  an  important  item  in  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  water-power  sites  in  southern  France  do  not 
amount  to  very  much,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  They  are  the  best  in  the  world,  in  my  opinion,  unless 
you  exclude,  perhaps,  Norway. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Better  than  Niagara  Falls  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  on  an  average.  Niagara  Falls  must  be  taken 
as  a  case  by  itself. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Better  than  your  proposed  plant  up  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  better  than 
that  plant;  I  would  not  say  they  were  better. 
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Mr.  RAINET.  Then  you  have  two  water-power  plants  that  are  better 
than  they  have  hi  France  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  do  not  own  any  water  power  at  Niagara  Falls;  we 
buy  power  from  the  power  company  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  our  power 
on  tne  St.  Lawrence  River  we  can  not  develop,  so  it  does  not  do  us 
much  good.  The  only  power  we  can  develop  at  the  present  tune  is 
the  water  power  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River,  and  that  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  water-power  plants  hi  either  France  or  Norway. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  your  Canadian  company,  which  you  own,  agree 
with  the  European  companies  as  to  tne  price  at  which  the  metal 
shall  be  sold  in  Europe  only  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  In  Europe  only.     In  Europe  and  Canada. 

Mr.  HILL.  Then  it  does  not  affect  any  other  country  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  European  companies  can  sell  in  any  other  country 
except  Canada  and  at  any  price  they  please  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  you  misunderstood  me.  The  agreement  covers 
all  of  the  world  except  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  the  only  reason  why  it  does  not  cover  the  United 
States  is  because  we  have  a  law  here  which  prevents  it  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  must  admit,  perhaps,  that  is  a  fair  way  of  putting  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  the  United  States  has  a  bigger  demand  than 
you  can  supply  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  United  States  has  had  a  bigger  demand  for  the 
past  two  or  three  months  than  we  can  supply,  but  for  the  last  years 
it  has  had  a  very  much  smaller  demand  tnan  we  could  supply;  and  if 
the  conditions  go  back  again,  as  they  seem  to  be  going,  if  December 
is  to  be  repeated,  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  can  be  sup- 
plied by  us  very  easily.  I  should  like  to  say  that  when  we  went  into 
this  boom  we  had  such  a  heavy  stock  of  aluminum  that  it  actually 
frightened  us,  and  we  did  not  know  exactly  how  we  were  going  to  come 
out  with  it.  We  had  been  stocking  up  for  four  years,  and  when  a 
manufacturing  company  reaches  that  situation  it  is  pretty  serious. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  your  Canadian  company  and  these 
foreign  companies  are  on  such  amicable  and  friendly  relations  that 
it  leads  to  a  gentlemen's  agreement  by  which  the  foreign  companies 
will  not  interfere  with  you  very  much  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Absolutely  not,  sir.  I  have  already  answered  that 
question  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  would  like  to  reiterate  it  again  to  you, 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  the  sort  and,  in  fact,  just  the 
reverse. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Does  the  fact  that  your  Canadian  company  has  a 
perfect  agreement  with  all  of  the  foreign  companies  produce  a  feeling 
of  unfriendliness  toward  you  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  produces  the  keenest  competition  in  this  country, 
because  this  is  the  only  country  in  which  they  can  sell.  The  old  say- 
ing is  that  "the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it."  Now, 
the  matter  of  fact  is  that  they  imported  into  this  country  last  year 
30  per  cent  of  what  we  make,  which  does  not  look  as  though  there 
was  very  much  of  a  gentlemen's  agreement. 

Mr.  HILL.  They  do  not  send  the  aluminum  here  and  put  it  on  sale  ? 
It  is  bought  over  there  and  if  it  is  bought  over  there  it  is  bought  under 
European  terms,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  bought  under  European  terms. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  all  bought  under  European  terms  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir.  Quite  a  large  percentage  of  it  is  bought  by 
brokers  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  know;  but  it  is  bought  over  there,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  it  is  bought  for  delivery  in  New  York,  and 
that  does  not  come  under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  HILL.  They  can  deliver  it  wnereyer  they  please,  can  they  not  ? 
The  brokers  could  send  it  into  Canada  if  they  chose  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  They  do.  Nearly  all  of  the  aluminum  business  for  the 
last  few  months,  as  I  have  explained,  and  during  this  unprecedented 
vise  in  price,  has  been  done  by  brokers  who  have  bought  the  product 
on  their  own  account. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  good  does  the  contract  that  your  company  in 
Canada  has  with  the  foreign  companies  do  you  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  What  good  does  it  do  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  ? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  does  it  no  good. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Because  it  affects  the  Northern  Aluminum  Co. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Your  Canadian  company? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  you  own  the  Canadian  company? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  already  stated  tnat. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  you  say  it  does  not  help  you  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Not  as  a  manufacturing  and  selling  proposition.  It 
helps  as  far  as  our  Canadian  company  is  concerned,  but  not  as  a 
manufacturing  and  selling  proposition. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  have  such  an  agreement  as  takes  you  beyond 
the  limitations  of  the  Sherman  law,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Your  arrangement  with  this  Canadian  company  and 
the  foreign  companies  is  such  that  you  think  you  have  escaped  the 
penalties  of  the  Sherman  law  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  agreement  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
country,  as  I  have  stated.  The  fact  that  these  people  are  coming 
into  this  market  and  fighting  us  tooth  and  nail  is  enough  to  take  us 
out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Snerman  Act.  We  have  no  agreement  or 
arrangement,  and  nothing  about  this  agreement  or  arrangement 
affects  the  United  States  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  except  that  I 
think  it  makes  competition  more  brisk  here  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Are  there  any  foreign  companies  shipping  aluminum 
to  purchasers  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  thought  you  just  told  Mr.  Hill  that  purchasers  here 
went  over  there  and  bougnt  from  them  according  to  your  Canadian 
agreement. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir.  The  brokers  buy  over  there,  and  they  sell 
over  here.  But  the  largest  portion  of  tnis  material  that  is  imported 
into  this  country  is  sold  by  New  York  brokers  who  have  bought  on 
their  own  account  or  who  act  as  agents.  Sometimes  it  is  one  way 
and  sometimes  it  is  another. 

Mr.  HILL.  They  buy  that  abroad  and  pay  the  European  price,  do 
they  not  ? 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir.  They  buy  it  f.  o.  b.  New  York  and  get  what- 
ever price  these  people  will  give. 

Mr.  HILL.  Ana  those  prices  are  made  without  any  reference  to  the 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely  the  most  open  and  strong 
competition. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  agreement  with  you  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DIXON.  You  would  not  like  to  make  that  a  part  of  the  record  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  would  have  no  objection  myself,  but  I  think  perhaps 
the  other  people  to  the  agreement  would  object.  I  should  like  to 
say,  in  regard  to  this  agreement,  that  I  submitted  the  proposed 
form  of  agreement  to  Mr.  Wickersham,  and  when  the  agreement  was 
signed  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  signed  agreement. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Why  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  wanted  to  be  absolutely  open  and  aboveboard  with 
Mr.  Wickersham. 

Mr.  PALMER.  He  had  no  jurisdiction  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir;  he  had  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  agreement  between  your  Canadian  company  and 
foreign  companies  you  submitted  to  our  Attorney  General  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  sent  it  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  be  absolutely 
cognizant  of  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  you  made  the  contract  yourself  between  the 
Canadian  company  and  the  foreign  companies  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Our  London  representative  and  myself  made  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  all. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  ALUMINUM  Co.  OF  AMERICA,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

ALUMINUM. 

Process. — Aluminum  is  manufactured  from  the  mineral  bauxite,  which  is  found  in 
the  United  States  in  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee.  In  these  four 
States  the  bauxite  mining  industry  has  become  an  important  one.  The  first  process 
in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is  the  production  of  alumina  from  the  bauxite.  It 
requires  6  tons  each  of  bauxite,  coal,  and  limestone  to  make  2  tons  of  alumina,  from 
which  1  ton  of  aluminum  is  made.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  manufactures  its 
alumina  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  which  is  the  point  of  minimum  aggregate  freight  haul 
for  the  bauxite,  coal,  and  limestone.  Another  principal  raw  material  in  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum  is  carbons,  which  are  made  from  coke  obtained  from  oil  refineries. 

Next  to  labor  the  most  important  requirement  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is 
electric  power,  which  must  be  obtained  from  large  water  powers  in  order,  to  enable 
the  aluminum  smelting  plant  to  operate  on  an  economical  scale.  The  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  has  its  electric  smelting  plants  on  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers, 
and  is  beginning  a  very  large  and  important  development  on  the  Little  Tennessee 
River  in  Tennessee  and  in  North  Carolina. 

Aluminum  a  highly  finished  product. — Although  the  raw  materials  from  which  alumi- 
num is  made  are  all  of  them  cheap  and  exist  in  large  quantities — bauxite,  coal,  lime- 
stone, petroleum,  coke,  soda  ash,  etc. — the  various  steps  necessary  to  extract  alumi- 
num from  bauxite  constitute  a  very  complicated  and  slow  process  and  require  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  a  very  heavy  investment.  The  6  tons  of  bauxite  required  to  make 
a  ton  of  aluminum  have  a  market  value  of  $30  ($5  per  ton)  as  compared  with  the  mar- 
ket value  of  $400  for  a  ton  of  aluminum,  and  this  increase  in  value  is  due  directly  to 
the  labor  required  in  the  manufacture  and  to  the  large  investment  required  to  make  a 
ton  of  aluminum  and  put  it  into  the  forms — ingot,  sheet,  wire,  etc. — which  the  market 
demands.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  a  total  investment  of  $1,500  for  each 
ton  of  aluminum  it  produces  per  annum,  so  that  at  6  per  cent  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
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ment  per  pound  of  aluminum  amounts  to  4$  cents  per  pound.  While  aluminum  there- 
fore may  be  looked  upon  as  a  raw  material  by  the  consumers  who  fabricate  utensils, 
etc.,  from  it,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  relatively  aluminum  is  a  far  more  highly  fin- 
ished product  than  almost  any  of  the  articles  made  from  it  and  which  use  it  as  a  raw 
material. 

Labor. — Therefore  practically  all  of  the  cost  of  aluminum  is  either  directly  in  labor 
or  in  materials  or  power,  on  which  a  relatively  unusually  large  amount  of  labor  has 
been  expended  and  large  freights  paid.  The  cost  of  limestone,  bauxite,  and  coal, 
for  instance,  in  the  ground  is  small,  but  their  cost  delivered  at  East  St.  Louis  is  doubled 
or  trebled  by  the  labor  which  has  been  put  upon  them.  The  cost  of  the  petroleum 
coke,  from  which  the  carbons  are  made,  is  about  $5  per  ton,  while  the  cost  of  finished 
carbons  is  $50  per  ton.  The  cost  of  water  power  is  directly  or  indirectly  almost  entirely 
labor.  The  digging  of  canals,  flumes,  etc.,  and  the  installation  of  the  machinery,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  the  machinery  itself,  all  involve  a  labor  expense  in  the  United  States 
very  much  larger  than  is  the  case  in  Europe.  Furthermore,  water  powers  in  the  United 
States  are  nearly  all  of  them  low-head-powers,  which  require  relatively  much  more 
labor  than  the  high-head  -powers  of  Norway  and  France,  in  which  countries  large 
quantities  of  aluminum  are  made  for  importation  into  the  United  States. 

Labor  rates,  foreign  and  domestic. — The  aluminum  smelting  process  is  a  continuous 
process,  requiring  three  shifts  of  men  per  day.  In  Europe  two  shifts  of  12  hours  each 
are  employed.  In  France  the  aluminum  companies  pay  80  cents  per  day  for  com- 
mon labor  and  $1  per  day  for  furnace  labor,  and  for  higher  grades  of  labor  from  $1  to 
$1.20  per  day.  These  rates  for  12  hours  compare  with  prices  practically  twice  as  high 
for  8  hours  paid  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  Prices  in,  Germany  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  in  France,  but  the  prices  of  Norway  are  less  than  those  of 
France.  Aside  from  superior  efficiency  of  labor,  the  United  States  manufacturer  has 
no  advantage  against  the  foreign  aluminum  manufacturer  to  compensate  for  the  large 
difference  in  labor  rates.  In  fact,  the  foreigner  has  several  incidental  advantages,  in 
that  French  bauxite  is  richer  than  American  bauxite,  containing  62  per  cent  of 
alumina  as  compared  with  53  per  cent  of  alumina  in  American  bauxite.  The  foreign 
bauxite  is  located  within  25  miles  of  the  seacoast  and  is  thus  available  at  comparatively 
trivial  freight  expense  to  the  large  water  powers  of  Norway  and  Italy,  while  for  the 
French  manufacturers  the  bauxite,  which  is  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  lies 
within  a  comparatively  few  miles  of  the  water  powers  which  are  used  by  all  of  these 
companies  on  the  south  slope  of  the  French  Alps.  This  compares  with  the  long  and 
expensive  haul  from  Arkansas  and  Georgia  of  an  average  of  1,500  miles  in  this  country. 

Foreign  production  and  tariff. — There  are  14  companies  manufacturing  aluminum 
outside  of  the  United  States.  The  capacity  of  these  companies  already  installed 
amounts  to  over  100,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  of  which  France  produces  40,000,000 
pounds.  The  consumption  of  aluminum  for  1911  outside  the  United  States,  which 
was  the  largest  of  any  year  up  to  that  time,  was  55,000,000  pounds,  or  55  per  cent  of 
the  manufacturing  capacity.  The  1911  consumption  in  France  was  6,000,000  pounds, 
so  that  the  capacity  available  in  France  for  export  is  six  times  the  consumption  in 
France,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  France  has  a  tariff  of  1\  cents  per  pound  on  aluminum 
ingot  and  a  relatively  higher  tariff  on  aluminum  sheet,  wire,  etc. 

Exportations  of  aluminum. — No  exportations  have  been  made  for  many  years  of 
aluminum  made  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  almost  constantly  for  the  fast  five 
years  the  market  price  in  Europe  has  been  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  export 
aluminum,  even  eliminating  overhead,  administration,  interest  on  investment, 
depreciation,  and  other  such  charges. 

There  have  been,  however,  certain  exportations  from  the  United  States  of  sheet, 
rods,  and  other  semifabricated  and  fabricated  forms  of  aluminum.  Some  of  this 
fabrication  has  been  done  in  the  rolling  mills  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  but 
all  the  ingot  aluminum  from  which  these  fabricated  forms  were  made  was  manu- 
factured outside  of  the  United  States  and  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  on  its 
exportation  the  entry  duty  was  refunded.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  unequiv- 
ocally states  that  it  does  not  make  and  has  not  made  any  exportations  of  its  own 
product  for  many  years. 

"Exports  of  aluminum  and  manufacture  of,"  as  given  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  for  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1912,  are: 

1910 $666,937 

1911 1,  330, 018 

1912 1,144,353 


TotaL 3,141,308 
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The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  reports  the  quantity  of  aluminum  in  pounds 
which  was  exported  and  on  which  duty  was  refunded  was:  1910,  2,577,356  pounds; 
1911,  4,380,781  pounds;  1912,  3,201,041  pounds;  total,  10,159,178  pounds;  which  cor- 
responds almost  exactly  to  the  amount  of  foreign-made  ingot  aluminum  which  was 
imported  into  the  United  States,  rolled  in  the  sheet  mills  and  rod  mills  of  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America  and  exported  and  drawback  obtained. 

The  Government  reports  do  not  give  the  value  of  the  exported  aluminum  on  which 
drawback  was  claimed,  but  the  average  rate  of  these  exportations  as  taken  from  the 
manifests  filed  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  about  22  cents,  so  that  assuming 
this  rate,  the  unexplained  difference  is  about  $900,000,  as  follows: 

Government  report  of  "Exports  of  aluminum  and  manufactures  of" $3, 141,  308 

10,159,178  pounds,  at  22  cents 2,  235, 019 

Difference 906,289 

For  the  three-year  period,  therefore,  the  total  exportations  on  which  drawback 
was  not  claimed  amounted  to  $906,289.  This  amount,  however,  is  derived  from 
the  "Manufactures  of  aluminum"  which  were  made  from  domestic  aluminum  and 
exported.  There  is  a  large  export  of  cooking  utensils  to  Canada,  to  Australia,  and 
to  South  America.  While  these  exportations  were  made  by  purchasers  of  aluminum 
who  fabricated  from  the  aluminum  the  finished  articles,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica has  in  a  general  way  enough  knowledge  of  the  situation  to  be  able  to  state  that 
all,  or  practically  all,  of  this  $906,289  of  exports  were  these  finished  goods.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  statement  made  above  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
exports  none  of  its  domestic  product  is  borne  out  by  the  Government  records. 

Invoice  rates  of  importations. — As  bearing  on  the  amount  of  protection  afforded 
by  an  ad  valorem  duty,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  rates  at  which  aluminum  was  imported  the  first  three  quarters  of  1912,  as  given 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor: 

Cents  per 
pound. 

First  quarter 11.  84 

Second  quarter 11.  22 

Third  quarter 12.  21 

Average 11.  72 

Present  United  States  duty  not  prohibitive. — Under  the  present  duty  of  7  cents  per 
pound  the  importations  of  aluminum  are  increasing.  Deducting  the  amount  of  alum- 
inum exported  on  which  drawback  was  claimed  as  above  recited,  the  Government 
figures  of  importations  are  as  follows: 


Total 
imports. 

Exported 
and 
drawback 
claimed. 

Net 
imports. 

Fiscal  year: 
1910  

$12,444,420 

$2,577,356 

$9,867,064 

1911        .  .                                             

6,460,127 

4,380,781 

2,079,346 

1912  

15,599,105 

3,201,041 

12,398,004 

1912: 
First  quarter.  '.  

34,503,652 
6,361,430 

10,159,178 

24,344,474 

Second  quarter.  . 

4,562,005 

Third  quarter  :       

3,142,716 

Official  figures  for  the  importations  for  the  last  quarter  of  1912  are  not  available,  but 
unofficial  figures  show  that  the  importations  for  the  last  quarter  will  be  in  excess  of  the 
preceding  quarter,  while  the  amount  exported  on  which  drawback  is  claimed  is  not 
correspondingly  increased.  The  net  revenue  to  the  Government  (after  deducting 
drawbacks)  from  the  importations  of  aluminum  amounts  therefore  to  a  very  substan- 
tial sum.  The  net  revenue  for  1912  will  be  $1,000,000. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  these  importations  are  a  very  substantial  percentage  of 
the  domestic  production  of  aluminum.  The  importations  for  1912  will  equal  36  per 
cent  of  the  total  domestic  production  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States.  To  reduce 
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the  tariff  therefore  and  increase  the  importations  would,  with  anything  like  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  increase,  make  the  importations  far  in  excess  of  the  domestic  production. 

Rate  of  duty. — In  comparing  European  and  American  conditions  of  manufacture  and 
sale  of  aluminum,  in  addition  to  the  difference  in  labor  and  the  raw  material  costs,  it 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  aluminum  is  a  highly  concentrated  product 
and  light  in  weight  and  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  at  no  disadvantage  by  reason 
of  the  transportation  charges,  and  particularly  that  the  difference  between  the  operat- 
ing expense  in  making  aluminum  and  the  real  cost  of  making  and  selling  aluminum, 
including  overhead  and  selling  expenses  and  the  heavy  interest  on  the  investment, 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  most  other  products.  A  foreign  manufacturer  sell- 
ing in  the  United  States  at  even  a  considerable  advance  above  his  operating  cost  is 
still  able  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  the  United  States  manufacturer,  who  must  pay 
interest  on  the  investment  required  and  the  other  unusually  heavy  administrative 
and  selling  expenses.  While  this  latter  point  is  true  with  respect  to  all  commodities, 
aluminum  differs  so  much  in  degree,  if  not  in  kind,  from  other  commodities  in  this 
respect  that  this  point  deserves  especial  consideration.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
therefore  respectfully  urges  that  the  present  duty  on  aluminum  is  a  proper  duty  and 
requests  that  it  be  retained. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America  not  a  "trust." — The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  not  a 
merger  or  combination.  It  is  the  creator  of  the  aluminum  business  in  this  country 
and  has  itself  built  all  the  plants  that  it  operates.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
has  always  paid  small  dividends  and  pat  its  profits  back  into  the  business  with  the 
idea  of  taking  care  of  the  growing  industry  which  it  has  taken  pride  in  creating  and 
encouraging. 

The  allegation  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  purchased  the  bauxite  of  the 
United  States  with  the  purpose  of  control  is  not  true.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
has  purchased  bauxite  only  for  its  own  needs  and  its  reserve  supply  of  bauxite  IK  in 
fact  too  small  a  reserve  for  its  business.  But  in  any  even,  American  hauxite  is  a  small 
factor  in  the  general  bauxite  situation.  Foreign  bauxite  can  be  laid  down  at  most  of 
our  seaports  at  substantially  cheaper  prices  than  American  bauxite.  There  are  large 
quantities  of  foreign  bauxite  which  are  not  controlled  by  any  aluminum  manufac- 
turing corporation,  and  the  claim  that  the  aluminum  situation  can  be  controlled 
through  the  bauxite  situation  is  to  one  acquainted  with  the  business  as  absurd  as  it 
is  groundless. 

Neither  do  European  aluminum  conditions  have  any  bearing  on  the  United  States 
conditions.  The  common  practice,  preferred  both  by  buyers  and  sellers  in  Europe, 
is  to  do  business  through  agreements  and  syndicates.  In  fact,  a  very  large  portion — - 
perhaps  50  per  cent — of  the  European  buying  of  aluminum  is  done  through  one  buying 
syndicate  which  prefers  a  syndicate  or  an  agreement  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the 
aluminum  manufacturers,  as  do  most  of  the  European  aluminum  consumers.  All  the 
European  aluminum  producers,  however,  compete  in  the  most  unrestricted  manner 
for  the  market  of  the  United  States,  of  which  there  can,  be  no  better  proof  than  the 
quantity  of  aluminum  imported  into  the  United  States.  There  exists  no  ''friendly 
feeling"  of  any  kind  or  description  which  prevents  importing  aluminum  at  even  cut- 
throat prices  into  the  United  States.  This  statement  can  not  be  made  too  emphatic 
and  too  unequivocal  and  the  statistics  of  imports  and  the  history  of  the  aluminum 
business  in  the  United  States  confirm  it  absolutely. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OP  ALUMINUM  Co.  OF  AMERICA,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  filed  a  brief  and  its  representative  ap- 
peared before  your  committee.  Our  reason  for  filing  this  supplemental  brief  is  that 
some  of  the  press  reports  of  the  hearing  gave  an  impression  diametrically  the  reverse 
'  of  the  facts  and  of  the  intent  of  the  testimony.  The  implication  of  these  press  reports 
was  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  some  direct  or  indirect  control  over  the 
volume  and  price  of  importations  of  aluminum  into  the  United  States,  both  by  virtue 
of  agreement  between  the  Northern  Aluminum  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Canada,  and  the  Euro- 
pean producers,  as  well  as  by  systematically  buying  a  large  portion  of  the  surplus 
European  production;  that  it  exports  aluminum;  and  that  its  profits  are  evidence  that 
the  aluminum  industry  does  not  need  the  retention  of  the  present  tariff.  The  testi- 
mony, as  well  as  the  facts,  however,  is  directly  the  contrary  on  each  of  these  three 
points. 
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The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  no  control  or  influence,  directly  or  indirectly, 
over  the  amount  or  price  of  aluminum  that  is  imported  into  the  United  States.  Under 
the  agreement  which  exists  between  the  manufacturers  outside  of  the  United  States 
each  producer  is  free  to  import  and  does  import  wharever  quantity  it  desires,  and  at 
whatever  price  it  pleases  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  any  other  producer, 
much  less  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

The  insinuation  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  exercises  some  control  over 
importations  by  itself  buying  large  quantities  of  European  aluminum  is  without  foun- 
dation. The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  only  since  October,  1912,  has  imported  some 
European  aluminum.  During  the  last  few  months,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  United  States  demand  for  aluminum  has  been  in  excess  of  the  supply  and  these 
relatively  small  quantities  of  aluminum  were  purchased  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
customers  and  in  many  cases  at  a  considerable  loss  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
which  certainly  has  no  desire  to  import  aluminum  when  its  own  supply,  as  is  ordi- 
narily the  case,  is  sufficient  for  the  United  States  market.  These  importations  con- 
stitute not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  of  the  year. 

As  to  exportations  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  the 
committee  to  complete  explanation  of  the  Government  statistics  given  in  our  brief. 
Not  only  is  the  charge  of  exportation  untrue  but  it  is  ridiculous  in  view  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  foreign  producers,  as  fully  set  forth  in  our  brief,  in  cost  and  physical  con- 
ditions which  enable  them  to  control  and  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  outside  of 
the  United  States  and  to  bring  a  large  amount  of  their  product  into  the  United  States. 

The  argument  that  the  aluminum  industry  of  the  United  States  does  not  need  its 
present  tariff  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  present  investment  of  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  is  largely  reinvested  earnings.  This  investment  was  obtained  by 
putting  practically  all  the  profits  back  into  the  business  during  its  patent-protected 
period  and  we  contend  that  it  is  entitled  to  leave  its  profits  in  the  business  under 
conditions  as  will  enable  it  to  earn  a  fair  and  legitimate  income  upon  that  amount 
of  investment  and  not  merely  upon  the  original  investment.  Otherwise  neither  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  nor  any  one  else  could  put  fresh  capital  (or  profits)  into 
the  aluminum  business  if  the  returns  on  such  capital  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  return 
on  the  original  capital  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  20  years  ago  at  the  beginning 
of  its  patent  period. 

Whatever  control  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  ever  had  during  its  patent-protected 
period  was  exercised  to  the  good  of  the  aluminum  industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
since  the  expiration  of  the  patents  its  policy  has  had  the  same  end  in  view.  Attached 
is  a  sheet :  showing  the  growth  of  the  industry  and  the  almost  constant  decrease  in 
price  from  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  1890  and  200,000  pounds  in  1893  to  40,000,000 
pounds  in  1912  and  from  $2.50  per  pound  in  1890  and  75  cents  in  1893  to  18  cents 
in  1912. 

There  is  also  attached  a  map  l  showing  the  location  of  bauxite,  coal  and  water, 
powers  enjoyed  by  our  most  formidable  rivals — the  French  producers,  and  (on  the 
same  scale)  the  location  of  these  same  "raw  materials"  used  by  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America.  When,  in  addition  to  the  great  advantage  which  their  short  haul  gives 
the  French  producers,  there  is  taken  into  consideration  that  their  water  powers  cost 
much  less — probably  50  per  cent  less— to  develop  than  ours,  that  their  bauxite  ia 
20  per  cent  richer  than  ours,  and  that  their  labor  ranges  from  one-half  in  the  mine 
to  one-third  in  the  furnace  room  of  our  rates,  and  that  the  interest  on  the  investment 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  alumnum  in  a  year  is  very  large  (in  our  case  over  4 
cents  per  pound),  we  submit  that  without  protection  the  aluminum  industry  must 
cease  in  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ALUMINUM  Co.  OP  AMERICA. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  January  SO,  1913. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  February  6,  191S. 
Hon.  W.  M.  KAVANAUGH, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  KAVANAUGH:  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  finds  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal sources  of  raw  material  in  Arkansas,  which  is  our  reason  for  venturing  to  interest 
you  in  our  behalf,  for  any  blow  to  the  aluminum  industry  will  be  correspondingly 
reflected  by  depression  in  value  and  activity  in  the  bauxite  fields  of  Arkansas. 

»  Omitted  in  printing. 
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We  have  presented  a  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  inclose  you  a  copy 
of  it.  The  fact  that  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  aluminum  has,  however,  brought 
upon  us  the  undeserved  charge  of  monopolistic  practices.  We  have  therefore  filed 
a  "supplemental  statement"  bearing  directly  upon  this  point,  and  inclose  you  a  copy 
of  that  statement. 

Our  patents,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  aluminum  industry,  did  not  expire 
until  the  beginning  of  1909,  and  for  two  or  three  years  the  effects  of  the  panic  were 
such  that  few  enterprises  were  started.  In  1911  or  1912,  however,  the  only  company 
that  ever  tried  to  start  in  the  aluminum  business,  so  far  as  we  know,  raised  $10,000,000, 
and  have  their  plant  nearly  finished  in  North  Carolina.  We  have  never  tried  to  stop 
anybody  from  going  into  the  aluminum  business,  and  we  have  never  combined  with 
or  bought  out  any  other  aluminum  manufacturer.  We  certainly  ought  not  to  be  called 
a  "monopoly"  in  the  offensive  use  of  the  term.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we 
have  been  a  good  monopoly  both  with  respect  to  our  treatment  of  our  customers  and 
workmen  and  with  respect  to  the  development  of  the  aluminum  industry.  We  cer- 
tainly have  not  used  our  position  to  the  detriment  of  either  our  customers  or  workmen 
or  would-be  competitors. 

Along  with  the  charge  of  monopoly  and  the  insinuation  that  our  policy  has  been 
"monopolistic,"  the  fact  that  our  investment  has  grown  is  urged  against  us.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  our  earnings  have  been  only  reasonable  and  normal  on  the 
investment,  but  we  have  pursued  the  rather  unusual  policy  of  not  paying  out  pur 
profits  to  any  extent,  but  have  kept  them  in  the  business.  Few  people  stop  to  think 
how  fast  reasonable  earnings  accumulate  if  they  are  retained  in  the  business.  For 
instance,  20  per  cent  in  a  manufacturing  business  is  not  an  unreasonable  profit,  yet 
20  per  cent  per  annum  reinvested  in  the  business  doubles  the  investment  in  four 
years;  or  in  other  words,  if  one  starts  with  $1,000,000  and  makes  20  per  cent  per  annum, 
in  20  years  one  has  got  $32,000,000.  While  we  have  not  done  as  well  as  this,  we  have 
done  well  enough,  so  that  the  figures  look  big  to  one  who  does  not  analyze  them,  and 
who  does  not  give  us  credit  for  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have  kept  our  earnings 
in  the  business. 

We  will  certainly  very  much  appreciate  any  assistance  which  you  can  give  us  to 
getting  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount  of  protection, 
very  truly,  yours, 

ALUMINUM  Co.  OP  AMERICA, 
ARTHUR  V.  DAVIS,  Jr.,  President. 

BRIEF    OF    FREDERICK    H.    BEACH,    NEW    YORK    CITY,    RE 

ALUMINUM. 

I.  THE  DUTY  ON  ALUMINUM  INGOTS,  SHEETS,  RODS,  ETC.,  WHY  rr  SHOULB  BE 
GREATLY  REDUCED  IP  NOT  WHOLLY  REMOVED.— II.  IP  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OP 
REVENUE  SOME  DUTY  is  RETAINED  ON  ALUMINUM,  REASONS  WHY  SUCH  DUTY 
SHOULD  BE  SPECIFIC  AND  NOT  AD  VALOREM. 

I.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  duty  upon  aluminum  ingots, 
sheets,  rods,  bars,  etc.,  is  a  fairly  simple  one  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the 
costs  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  as  the  cost  price  may  be  very  closely  figured  by 
taking  the  total  production  of  the  one  producer  in  this  country  and  the  profits  they 
have  made  on  this  production.  Furthermore,  as  there  is  but  one  producer  in  the 
United  States,  it  can  not  be  argued  in  the  case  of  aluminum  as  is  done  with  some  arti- 
cles, that  competition  within  the  tariff  wall  would  bring  down  the  price  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  will,  I  believe,  convince 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  this  company  can  no  longer  be  classed  in  the 
infant  industries  requiring  protection  in  order  to  continue  in  business  with  a  reason- 
able profit  to  the  capital  employed.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  which  your 
committee  can  easily  verify  that  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co.  (since  changed  to  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America)  was  started  in  1888  with  a  comparatively  small  capital, 
about  $20,000.  I  ts  present  capital  is  $25,000,000,  which,  with  the  exception  of  not  over 
$2,000,000,  has  been  wholly  dividends  declared  out  of  earnings. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  submitted  a  statement  pleading  for  a  reten- 
tion of  the  present  duty  on  its  product,  and  this  statement  is  printed  in  the  record 
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of  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  under  date  of  January  10j  1913. 
I  shall  refer  to  some  of  the  points  brought  out  in  this  brief  a  little  later,  but  in  this 
connection  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  testimony  given 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  bill.  I  shall  not  give  their  entire  testimony  at  that  time,  but  from  the 
extracts  which  I  shall  give,  and  the  subsequent  developments  shortly  after  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  bill  became  effective,  you  might  find  their  entire  testimony  at  that  time 
interesting. 

I  quote  from  their  testimony  as  follows: 

"!H  view  of  the  large  amount  of  labor  required  in  the  production  of  aluminum, 
the  great  disparity  between  the  labor  cost  of  this  country  and  abroad,  and  the  higher 
price  of  raw  materials  and  plant  in  this  country,  the  present  tariff  on  aluminum  is 
is  only  an  adequate  protection,  and  is  necessary,  if  .aluminum  is  to  continue  to  be 
produced  in  this  country,  to  give  employment  to  American  workmen  and  to  pro- 
vide treasonable  [the  italic  is  mine]  profit  on  the  capital  invested. 

"The  aluminum  business  has  been  only  ordinarily  profitable.  Dividends  have 
been  only  paid  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  in  11  out  of  20  years,  and  the  aver- 
age for  the  11  years  has  been  8  per  cent  on  a  very  conservative  cash  capital,  making 
the  average  return  to  the  stockholders  of  less  than  4J  per  cent.  During  1908  no  divi- 
dend has  been  paid." 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  made  this  statement  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
1908  they  had  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  100  per  cent,  and  at  the  time  this  state- 
ment was  made  their  capital  was  $3,200,000  and  their  profit  and  loss  account  $6,500,000. 
And  in  November,  1909,  three  months  after  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  became  oper- 
ative, the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  declared  a  dividend  of  500  per  cent  in  stock. 

Commenting  on  this  fact,  the  Iron  Age.  in  its  issue  of  Decemoer  2,  1909,  said  as 
follows: 

"The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Pittsburgh,  has  de- 
clared a  stock  dividend  of  500  per  cent.  It  recently  gave  notice  that  it  would  increase 
its  capital  from  $3,200,000  to  $25,000,000.  The  company  is  now  paying  the  equivalent 
of  24  per  cent  on  its  common  stock  per  annum.  No  recent  quotations  have  been  made 
on  the  stock;  it  sold  some  months  ago  as  high  as  $350  per  share  and  in  1907  at  $500  per 
share.  Although  the  company  has  made  no  recent  exhibit  of  its  financial  condition, 
it  is  understood  that  this  stock  dividend  does  not  extend  beyond  the  capitalization 
of  the  present  surplus.  The  declaration  of  a  stock  dividend  has  been  expected  for 
the  past  three  years." 

The  New  York  Times  of  November  19,  1909,  in  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  had  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  500  per  cent  appropriately 
termed  it  "Melons  to  the  Mellons." 

Five  hundred  per  cent  on  a  capitalization  of  $3,200,000  represents  a  dividend  of 
$16,000,000,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  500  per  cent  dividend  was  declared 
but  three  months  after  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  became  operative,  reducing  the 
duty  on  aluminum  ingots,  etc.,  from  8  to  7  cents  per  pound;  and  the  duty  on  sheets, 
bars,  rods,  etc.,  from  13  to  11  cents  per  pound.  The  size  of  this  dividend  alone  com- 
pared with  the  small  total  output  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  appalling. 
Taking  the  figures  for  the  total  production  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States  from  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  subtracting  the  figures  of  imports  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  Washington,  we  find  that  the  total 
production  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  from  the  year  1891,  when  their  production 
was  but  150,000  pounds,  to  and  including  the  year  ending  June  30, 1909,  was  somewhat 
under  160,000,000  pounds.  The  lowest  protection  they  had  been  granted  by  the 
United  States  Government  on  any  of  this  output  since  the  Dingley  bill  was  7  cents- 
per  pound;  the  highest  under  the  Dingley  bill  was  13  cents,  but  the  average  would  be 
less  than  10  cents,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  ingots  produced  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  sheets,  rods,  bars,  etc.  But  this  dividend  of  1909  amounts  to  10 
cents  per  pound  on  every  pound  of  metal  they  had  ever  produced. 

In  view  of  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  in  view  of  tne 
fact  that  their  only  business  is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  aluminum  in  various 
forms,  and  hence  these  profits  must  have  come  out  of  the  sale  price  of  aluminum ;  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States  has,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  always  been  the  price  of  aluminum  in  Europe  plus  the  duty;  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  has  derived  but  very  little  revenue 
from  the  importation  of  aluminum  to  offset  this  tax  placed  upon  the  aluminum  indus- 
try and  the  ultimate  consumer  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 
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I  maintain  that  the  duty  on  aluminum  should  be  entirely  removed  and  the  article 
placed  upon  the  free  list  the  same  as  copper  and  tin. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  the  statement  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  before 
your  committee  on  January  10,  1913,  giving  as  one  reason  that  the  duty  should  be 
retained  the  fact  that  they  now  have  $1,500  invested  for  every  ton  of  aluminum  they 
turn  out  a  year,  which  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  is  4£  cents  per  pound  on  aluminum, 
seems  almost  amusing.  Carrying  this  argument  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  if  the 
duty  is  not  now  reduced  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  could  in  another  few  years 
declare  another  enormous  stock  dividend  which  might  double  and  treble  their  pres- 
ent investment  per  ton  of  output,  and  in  a  very  few  years  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  aluminum  company  to  petition  Congress  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  aluminum 
in  order  to  continue  to  pay  dividends  on  their  investment.  In  other  words,  the 
greater  protection  they  now  ha*ve,  the  greater  protection  they  will  always  need  to 
enable  them  to  pay  dividends  on  their  increased  capital  which  is  simply  capitalized 
tariff. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  then-  arguments  about  the  increased  cost  of 
manufacture  in  this  country.  Needless  to  remark,  if  it  cost  them  so  much  more  to 
make  aluminum  here  than  in  Europe,  how  is  it  that  their  stock  dividends  total  far 
more  than  the  total  amount  of  protection  afforded  them  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment while  the  European  manufacturers  have  been  anxious  and  ready  to  sell  in 
this  market  just  so  soon  as  the  price  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States  fell  below  the 
European  price  plus  the  duty? 

A  great  deal  could  be  said  for  the  future  of  the  aluminum  industry  in  this  country 
if  aluminum  were  put  on  the  free  list  and  the  American  foundryrnan  and  aluminum 
fabricator  given  the  opportunity  to  buy  aluminum  in  the  open  market  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  buy  from  the  one  producer  here.  This  fact  was  brought  out  by 
the  United  States  in  its  suit  against  the  combination  between  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  and  the  Aluminum  Castings  Co. 

If  it  should  be  considered  necessary  to  get  more  definite  and  exact  information  on 
the  earnings  and  output  of  the  aluminum  company,  I  am  sure  that  the  more  you 
examine  into  this  matter,  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid,  the  percentage  of  labor  cost 
to  selling  price,  etc.,  the  more  clear  will  it  become  to  you  that  aluminum  metal  does 
not  require  any  protection,  and  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  could  continue 
to  make  a  "reasonable"  profit  if  the  duty  were  entirely  removed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  H.  BEACH. 


II.  IF  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  REVENUE  SOME   DUTY  is  RETAINED  ON  ALUMINUM, 
REASONS  WHY  SUCH  DUTY  SHOULD  BE  SPECIFIC  AND  NOT  AD  VALOREM. 

The  imports  of  aluminum  for  the  past  few  years  show  quite  plainly  that  the 
domestic  producer  can  not  take  care  of  the  entire  consumption  of  this  country,  and 
that  aluminum  will  continue  to  be  imported.  If  the  duty  is  on  the  ad  valorem  basis, 
however,  the  American  foundryman,  steel  maker,  or  fabricator  of  aluminum  sheeta 
and  other  forms  is  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  compared  with  his  foreign  com- 
petitor. When  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  levied  it  is  levied  not  upon  the  cost  of  the 
material  actually  imported,  but  upon  the  market  price  of  the  material  the  day  it 
happened  to  be  shipped.  Aluminum  fluctuates  in  value  very  considerably.  On 
December  2,  1911,  the  British  Ironmonger  gives  the  price  as  £55  to  £60  per  gross  ton 
(say  12  to  13}  cents  per  pound).  On  December  28,  1912,  it  gives  the  price  at  £87  to 
£90  per  gross  ton  (say  19  to  19|  cents  per  pound).  It  is  customary  in  the  aluminum 
trade  to  make  contracts  aa  far  as  a  year  ahead.  Under  the  above  conditions  a  foun- 
dryman in  this  country  wishing  to  place  a  contract  for  the  following  12  months  in 
December,  1911,  could  not  know  what  his  aluminum  would  cost  him  if  the  duty 
were  on  the  ad  valorem  basis.  If  the  last  shipments  were  made  on  such  a  contract 
while  the  duty  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  he  would  have  to  pay  1 J  cents  per  pound 
more  than  he  figured  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

It  might  be  argued  that  while  he  might  lose  on  a  rising  market  he  would  gain  as 
much  on  a  falling  market.  This  is  not  the  case  for  two  reasons: 

1.  When  the  market  is  very  high,  very  little  aluminum  is  bought  for  shipment 
very  far  in  the  future. 

2.  Importers  do  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  changing  the  price  on  the  consular  invoice 
to  correspond  with  the  market  value  at  time  of  shipment,  for  no  matter  how  honest 
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and  careful  they  may  be  this  method  is  apt  to  lay  them  open  to  the  charge  of  attempt- 
ing to  defraud  the  customs,  owing  to  the  difference  of  opinion  which  might  arise 
as  to  the  actual  market  price  at  time  of  shipment. 

II.  The  ad  valorem  method  gives  a  decided  advantage  to  the  tricky  and  unscrupu- 
lous importer  as  against  the  honest  importer.     There  is  no  absolutely  fixed  price  on 
aluminum  metal  in  Europe  from  day  to  day.     There  may  be  a  range  of  from  1  to  5 
pounds  per  ton  in  the  prices  quoted  throughout  Europe  on  the  same  day,  and  sales  may 
be  made  at  all  these  .prices.     Which  is  the  market  price?    The  unscrupulous  importer 
could  always  gain  an  advantage  by  paring  down  his  price,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  price  at  which  he  had  entered  his  aluminum  was 
not  the  actual  market  price  at  the  time  of  shipment,  provided,  of  course,  he  made  only 
moderate  reductions. 

III.  It  has  already  been  shown  to  your  committee  that  there  is  only  one  maker  of 
aluminum  in  this  country,  and  that  this  maker,  through  its  Canadian  subsidiary,  is 
very  closely  allied  with  the  foreign  makers  of  aluminum.     There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
this  domestic  producer  from  importing  some  of  its  Canadian  aluminum  regularly  into 
this  country,  paying  duty  at  a  high  valuation,  and  so  put  the  bona  fide  importer  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  escape  the  charge  of  trying  to  defraud  the 
Government  by  entering  his  aluminum  at  too  low  a  figure. 

IV.  If  a  duty  is  put  on  aluminum  as  a  protective  measure,  a  specific  duty  will  pro- 
tect the  domestic  manufacturer  (if  the  committee  decides  that  he  needs  and  deserves 
any  protection)  just  as  well  as  an  ad  valorem  duty.     Reverting  to  my  earlier  illustration 
of  the  rise  in  price  of  aluminum  abroad  from  $55  to  $87  per  ton  within  a  year,  when  the 
metal  bought  at  $55  was  shipped  one  year  later,  at  which  time  the  market  happened  to 
be  $87,  the  aluminum  cost  no  more  to  make  than  it  did  one  year  before.     And  yet  in 
this  case,  with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  the  protection  given  to  the  domestic  manufacturer, 
would  be  $30  per  ton  more  than  when  the  market  was  extremely  low.     Even  granting 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  domestic  maker  needs  a  protective  tariff  when  the 
price  of  his  product  in  Europe  is  extremely  low,  he  certainly  does  not  need  60  per  cent 
more  protection,  when,  with  his  costs  practically  unchanged,  he  is  getting  7  cents  per 
pound  more  for  his  product. 

If  it  is  decided  to  levy  a  duty  on  aluminum  as  a  revenue  measure,  the  specific  duty 
will  bring  in  more  than  the  ad  valorem.  With  a  specific  duty,  foundrymen,  steel 
makers,  sheet  users,  and  other  fabricators  of  aluminum  can  figure  out  just  what  their 
aluminum  is  going  to  cost  them.  Aluminum  ingots  are  now  handled  by  dealers  much 
the  same  as  copper,  tin,  etc.,  and  there  can  be  little  free  interchange  of  aluminum  con- 
tracts if  there  is  any  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  price  of  any  shipment  against  a  particu- 
lar contract  is  going  to  be.  The  importer  and  consumer  of  aluminum  must  figure  their 
prices  to  an  eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  With  an  ad  valorem  duty  this  would  be 
impossible.  This  uncertainty  as  to  the  price  of  metal  would  curtail  the  growth  of  the 
industry  and  really  give  to  the  domestic  producer  a  considerable  advantage  above  the 
actual  percentage  of  protection  afforded,  in  that  he  would  always  be  able  to  quote 
exact  prices  on  long-time  contracts,  whereas  to  do  this  the  importer  would  have  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  more  than  he  could  hope  to  make. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  H.  BEACH. 

NEW  YORK,  January  26,  1913. 
Hon.  A.  MITCHELL  PALMER, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  January  14  that  you  had  considerable  discussion  with  Mr.  Davis,  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  as  to  the  foreign  price  of  aluminum.  On  page  1843  I  see 
that  Mr.  Davis  said  the  price  of  foreign  aluminum  had  been  down  to  10J  and  11  cents 
per  pound  for  four  or  five  years. 

I  have  been  handling  imported  aluminum  for  about  five  years  and  only  once  in  that 
time  has  the  price  of  European  aluminum  reached  the  low  point  specified  by  Mr.  Davis, 
and  that  was  late  in  the  year  1911  when  foreign  aluminum  was  sold  at  £50  per  gross 
ton  of  2,240  pounds,  equivalent  to  10.89  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  summer  of  1908  European  aluminum  was  selling  at  £75  or  thereabouts  per 
gross  ton,  and  it  dropped  from  that  price  steadily  until  it  reached  about  £54  per  gross 
ton  in  the  early  part  of  1909.  Then  it  rose  until  in  May  and  June  of  1910  it  was  again 
about  £74  per  gross  ton.  It  shortly  after  that  started  dropping  and  went  steadily 
down  to  the  low  point  at  the  end  of  1911,  as  pointed  out  above. 
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I  give  below  table  of  European  aluminum  prices  as  quoted  by  the  American  Metal 
Market,  of  New  York,  which  I  understand  are  furnished  them  by  the  Metallgesell- 
echaft  of  Frankfort,  Germany: 

Average  prices  of  aluminum  in  Europe. 


Marks 
per  kilo. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Marks 
per  kilo. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

1900 

2.00 

21.58 

1906 

3.50 

37.78 

1901 

2.00 

21.58 

1907... 

3.50 

37.78 

1902  ... 

2.35 

25.37 

1908  

1.75 

18.89 

1903 

2.35 

25.37 

1909 

1.35 

14  56 

1904 

2.35 

25.37 

1910.. 

1.45 

15.65 

1905  

3.50 

37.78 

1911  

1.20 

12.95 

If  you  would  like  further  information  on  the  market  value  of  aluminum  abroad,  I 
should  be  glad  to  secure  same  for  you.  The  weekly  issue  of  the  British  Ironmonger 
has  quoted  the  price  on  aluminum  ingots  in  the  British  market  for  years,  and  while 
I  have  not  a  file  of  the  back  numbers,  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  find  a  fairly  complete 
record  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  in  New  York,  if  you  would  care  to  have  these 
figures. 

I  submitted  a  brief  on  January  20  on  the  subject  of  aluminum,  and  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  statements  submitted  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  bill,  and  their  subsequent  action  in  the  matter  of  dividends.  I  think  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  bearing  on  the  claim  this  company  has  for  any  further  protection  at 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  Government,  that  their  one  dividend  of  500  per  cent 
in  1909  represented  a  greater  actual  value  than  the  entire  amount  of  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  Government  since  they  started  in  business.  On  page  1848  of  Mr. 
Davis's  testimony  he  says,  "*  *  *  and  we  denied  ourselves  these  profits  and  kept 
them  in  the  business.  And  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  we  had  $20,000,000,  $23,000,- 
000,  or  $24,000,000  of  assets,  and  we  declared  them  to  our  stockholders." 

The  point  I  would  call  your  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  the  total  production  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  up  till  the  end  of  1909  was  comparatively  small  so  far  as 
tonnage  goes,  not  over  80,000  net  tons  from  1891  to  1909.  If  they  had  earned  $20,000,- 
000  to  $24,000,000  on  80,000  tons  of  aluminum,  which  is  $250  to  $300  per  ton  for  every 
ton  of  aluminum  they  ever  made,  while  the  average  amount  of  protection  they  had 
enjoyed  all  this  time  was  if  anything  less  than  10  cents  per  pound,  or  $200  per  ton, 
how  can  they  explain  away  the  plain  fact  that  they  were  not  only  making  in  profits 
the  entire  protection  granted  them  by  the  Government,  but  a  very  fair  profit  as  well? 

On  page  1846  Mr.  Davis  admits  they  made  15  per  cent  on  their  capital  of  $30,000,000 
in  1912.  That  is,  $4,500,000.  Their  total  production  for  1912  was,  as  I  understand 
it,  from  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  pounds.  Take  it  at  the  larger  figure,  and  this  gives 
a  profit  of  9  cents  per  pound.  Mr.  Davis  states  in  his  testimony  that  the  price  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  during  1912  on  ingots  was  21  cents.  The  average  price  in 
Europe  was  15$  cents,  and  if  the  Aluminum  Co.  made  9  cents  per  pound  selling  at 
21  cents,  they  still  would  have  made,  on  their  own  admission,  3$  cents  per  pound  if 
selling  in  competition  with  Europe  without  the  protection  of  the  duty.  And  a 
profit  of  3£  cents  per  pound  on  a  cost  of  12  cents  per  pound  is  not  a  bad  profit. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  H.  BEACH. 

BRIEF  OF  JOHN  P.  BARTLETT,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRE- 
SENTING  INTERESTED   CLIENTS   RELATIVE   TO   DUTY   ON 

ALUMINUM. 


To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  United  States  of  America: 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  aluminum,  scrap,  alloys,  plates,  sheets,  bars,  rods, 
and  utensils  be  removed  and  that  they  be  put  on  the  free  list : 
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First.  The  aluminum  industry  is  in  the  hands,  practically,  of  one  concern — 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Second.  That  company  controls  substantially  all  the  sources  of  aluminum 
In  this  country. 

Third.  That  company  not  only  is  substantially  the  sole  producer,  but  has 
made  itself  the  largest  user. 

Fourth.  That  company  was  sued  by  the  United  States  under  the  Sherman 
Act. 

(a)  In  the  petition  in  that  action  the  Government  alleged: 

"The  industrial  welfare  and  progress  of  the  United  States  demand  that 
trade  and  commerce  in  such  a  useful  metal  shall  be  unrestrained,  so  that  its 
use  may  become  as  general  and  extensive  as  possible." 

(6)   That  the  demand  for  aluminum  is: 

"  First.  For  sheet  and  tube  aluminum  in     *     *     *     cooking  utensils. 

"  Second.  For  castings      *     *     *     in  the  automobile  industry.     *     *     * 

"  Third.  For  wire  and  cable  *  *  *  it  being  a  better  conductor,  pound 
for  pound,  than  copper. 

"  Fourth.  In     *     *     *     useful  and  novelty  articles    *     *     *." 

(c)  That  company   owns  and   controls   more  than   90  per  cent  of-  all   the 
known  sources  of  supply  of  aluminum  in  this  country. 

(d)  That  subsidiary  cooking  utensil  companies  of  that  main  company  receive 
favorable  discriminations   in   price,    quality,   and   conditions   over   their   com- 
petitors. 

(c)  That  company  was  guilty  of  unfair  discriminations  and  methods,  all  as 
in  said  petition  set  forth. 

Fifth.  That  company  suffered  a  decree  to  run  against  it  in  that  suit,  as 
appears  by  a  printed  copy  of  said  petition  and  decree  herewith  submitted. 

Sixth.  That  nevertheless  conditions  are  in  commercial  practice  much  as  they 
were. 

Seventh.  That  it  is  claimed  that  said  company  can  not,  or  does  not,  produce 
enough  aluminum  from  its  deposits  to  supply  the  demand. 

Eighth.  That  company,  starting  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  increased  it  to 
$1.000,000,  of  which,  according  to  said  petition,  an  additional  $10,000  was  paid 
for  in  cash,  $250,000  was  to  be  paid  as  called  for,  and  $720,000  was  estimated 
value  of  certain  patents,  and  that  its  estimated  assets  were  $27,000,000,  repre- 
senting (with  a  possible  exception  of  $1,000,900)  earnings,  and  including  a 
stock  dividend  of  500  per  cent,  or  $16,000,000,  declared  December  15,  1909,  be- 
sides cash  dividends  often  declared,  those  in  1910  admittedly  being  17  per  cent 
on  said  $27.000.000. 

Ninth.  That  large  deposits  of  beauxite,  from  which  aluminum  is  made,  exist 
abroad  and  that  large  manufacturers  of  aluminum  in  bulk  exist  abroad. 

Tenth.  Wherefore,  without  substantially  decreasing  the  Government  revenue, 
without  imperiling  any  infant  industry,  the  duty  may  be  removed  and  a  lively 
impetus  given  to  manufacturers  of  aluminum  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  to  the  direct 
benefit  of  an  increasingly  large  purchasing  public. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  the  printed  copy  herewith  submitted  of  the 
petition  and  decree  in  United  States  of  America  v.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
(obtained  from  the  Department  of  Justice)  be  received  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  P.  BABTLETT. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  10,  191S. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  

session,    1912.     United    States    of    America,    petitioner,    v.    Aluminum    Co. 
of  America,  defendant. 

DECREE. 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  on  this day  of ,  1912,  before 

the  Hon.  -  — ,  district  judge,  and  the  petitioner  having  appeared  by 

its  district  attorney,  John  H.  Jordan,  and  by  William  T.  Chantland,  its  special 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  having  moved  the  court  for  an  in- 
junction in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  its  petition,  and  it  appearing  to 
the  court  that  the  allegations  of  the  petition  state  a  cause  of  action  against 
the  defendant  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  known  as  the 
antitrust  act,  that  it  has  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter,  and  that  the 
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defendant  has  been  regularly  served  with  proper  process,  and  has  appeared  in 
open  court,  by  George  B.  Gordon,  its  counsel,  and  has  given  its  consent  to  the 
entering  and  rendition  of  the  following  decree: 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed : 

1.  That  sections  2,  4.  and  5  of  the  agreement  entered  into  as  of  date  Septem- 
ber 25,   1908,   between   the   Societe  Anonyme   pour   1'Industrie  de   1'Aluminum 
of  Neuhausen  and   the  Northern  Aluminum   Co.    (Ltd.),  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant  corporation,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

"  (2)  The  Northern  Aluminum  Co.  agree  not  to  knowingly  sell  aluminum 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  European  market. 

"  The  A.  J.  A.  G.  agree  not  to  knowingly  sell  aluminum  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  American  market. 

"(4)  The  total  deliveries  to  be  made  by  the  two  companies  shall  be  divided 
as  follows :  European  market,  75  per  cent  to  A.  J.  A.  G.,  25  per  cent  to  Northern 
Aluminum  Co.  American  market,  25  per  cent  to  A.  J.  A.  G..  75  per  cent  to 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.  Common  market,  50  per  cent  to  A.  J.  A.  G.,  50  per 
cent  to  Northern  Aluminum  Co. 

"  The  Government  sales  to  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary  are 
understood  to  be  reserved  to  the  A.  J.  A.  G. 

"  The  sales  to  the  United  States  of  America  are  understood  to  be  reserved  to 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

"Accordingly  the  A.  J.  A.  G.  will  not  knowingly  sell  aluminum  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Northern  Aluminum  Co. 
will  not  knowingly  sell  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Swiss,  German,  and  Austria- 
Hungarian  Governments. 

"(5)  The  Northern  Aluminum  Co.  engages  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
will  respect  the  prohibitions  hereby  laid  upon  the  Northern  Aluminum  Co."- 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  declared  null  and  void,  and  that  the  defendant 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  and  all  its  agents  and  representatives  in  what- 
ever capacity,  are  hereby  perpetually  enjoined  from  directly  or  indirectly 
requiring  the  parties  to  said  contract  to  abide  by  its  terms,  and  defendant  is 
further  enjoined  from  either  directly  or  indirectly  entering  into,  through  said 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.  or  any  other  person  or  corporation,  and  from  making, 
or  aiding  in  making,  any  agreement  containing  provisions  of  the  nature  of  those 
hereinbefore  set  out,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  sale  of  aluminum  in  the 
United  States,  or  its  importation  into  or  exportation  from  the  United  States, 
or  any  contract  or  agreement,  either  verbal  or  written,  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  restrain  the  importation  into  the  United  States,  from  any 
part  of  the  world,  of  aluminum,  or  alumina,  or  bauxite,  or  any  other  material 
from  which  aluminum  can  be  manufactured,  or  to  fix  or  illegally  affect  the 
prices  of  such  aluminum,  alumina,  bauxite,  or  other  material,  when  imported. 

2.  That  the  fourth  and  eighth  paragraphs  of  the  agreement  entered  into,  un- 
der date  of  July  5,  1905,  between  the  defendant  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
under  its  former  name,  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co.,  and  the  General  Chemical  Co., 
a  corporation,  which  paragraphs  read  as  follows : 

"  Fourth.  Said  Chemical  Co.  further  expressly  covenants  and  agrees  that  it 
will  not  use  or  knowingly  sell  any  of  the  bauxite  sold  to  it  by  the  said  Bauxite 
Co.  hereunder.  or  any  other  bauxite,  or  the  products  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of 
conversion  into  the  metal  aluminum,  and  that  upon  proof  that  any  of  said 
bauxite  or  products  thereof  have  been  put  to  any  such  use  it  will  not  make  any 
further  sales  or  deliveries  to  the  purchaser  thereof. 

"  Eighth.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  bauxite  sold  hereunder  by  the 
said  Bauxite  Co.  to  the  said  Chemical  Co.  shall  be  used  by  the  said  Chemical 
Co.  and  by  companies  under  its  control  or  whose  stock  is  largely  held  by  it,  and 
by  no  other  person  or  party,  and  only  for  the  manufacture  of  alum,  alum  salts, 
alumina  sulphate,  or  alumina  hydrate  for  alum  and  its  compounds,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  whatsoever  "- 

be,  and  they  are  hereby,  declared  null  and  void  and  are  stricken  out  of  said  con- 
tract; and  that  the  fifth  section  of  said  contract,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Fifth.  The  said  Reduction  Co.  agrees  to  use  its  good  offices  in  the  interest 
of  said  Chemical  Co.  so  far  as  relates  to  promoting  the  trade  of  the  latter  in 
alum  and  alum  products  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries :  and 
said  Chemical  Co.  reciprocally  undertakes  and  agrees  to  use  its  good  offices  in 
the  interest  of  said  Reduction  Co.  so  far  as  relates  to  promoting  the  metal  busi- 
ness of  the  latter  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries — " 
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in  so  far  as  it  may  be  considered  as  an  agreement  upon  the  part  of  the  General 
Chemical  Co.  to  antagonize  the  interests  of  the  competitors  of  the  defendant 
company,  be  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  that  defendant 
and  all  its  agents  and  representatives  be,  and  they  are,  hereby  perpetually  en- 
joined from  in  any  manner,  and  to  any  extent,  requiring  an  enforcement  of 
said  provisions,  and  from  entering  into  or  acting  in  pursuance  of  any  contract 
or  agreement  the  purpose  and  effect  of  which  would  be  to  place  any  restraint 
upon  the  General  Chemical  Co.  with  reference  to  the  right  of  said  company  to 
acquire  and  sell,  or  the  quantity  which  it  may  acquire  and  sell,  or  the  price  at 
which  it  may  acquire  and  sell,  any  bauxite,  alumina,  or  aluminum  of  which  it 
may  become  the  owner  by  purchase,  manufacture,  or  otherwise. 

3.  That  the  tenth  and  eighteenth  sections  of  the  contract  entered  into  under 
date  of  April  20,  1909,  between  the  defendant  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and  the 
Norton  Co.,  which  sections  read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"  Tenth.  Norton  Co.  may  mine  and  use  bauxite  from  the  said  40-acre  tract  of 
bauxite  land  referred  to  in  paragraph  D  above,  which  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  alundum,  and  may  mine  and  sell  from  the  said  property 
bauxite  or  other  mineral  taken  therefrom  for  any  purpose  except  for  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum,  and  Norton  Co.  shall  not  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
said  40-acre  tract  except  subject  to  the  above  restrictions. 

"  Eighteenth,  Norton  Co.  shall  not  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of 
this  agreement  use  or  sell  any  of  the  bauxite  contained  on  the  said  40-acre 
tract  described"  in  paragraph  D  above,  or  any  other  bauxite,  or  the  products 
thereof,  hereafter  acquired  by  Norton  Co.,  in  the  United  States  of  America  or 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  conversion  into  aluminum — " 
and  all  other  parts  of  said  contract,  in  so  far  as  they  restrain  or  seek  to  re- 
strain the  Norton  Co.  from  exercising  its  free  and  independent  will  in  using 
and  disposing  of  the  bauxite  which  it  may  receive  under  the  provisions  of  said 
contract,  or  any  other  bauxite  which  it  may  obtain,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
declared  null  and  void  and  are  abrogated;  and  that  the  defendant,  and  its 
officers  and  agents,  be  perpetually  enjoined  from  in  any  manner  or  to  any 
extent  enforcing  or  requiring  recognition  by  the  Norton  Co.  of  such  provisions, 
and  from  hereafter  entering  into  any  contract  with  said  Norton  Co.,  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  which  would  be  to  restrain  said  Norton  Co.  in  the  disposition 
of  any  bauxite  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  source,  or  of  any  alumina  or 
aluminum  which  it  may  manufacture  from  such  bauxite,  or  may  otherwise 
obtain. 

4.  That  the  following  clause  in  a  contract  between  defendant  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  to  wit : 

"  The  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  agrees  not  to  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminium  as  long  as  this  agreement  is  in  force — 
and  the  ratification  and  extension  of  said  clause  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  to  defendant,  dated  January  1,  1907,  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  declared  null  and  void;  and  that  defendant  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  and  its  officers  and  agents  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  perpetually 
enjoined  hereafter  from  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent  enforcing  or  relying 
upon  said  clause  and  its  ratification,  and  from  entering  into  any  contract  with 
said  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co'.,  the  purpose  and  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  restrain  said  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  from  freely 
making  any  disposition  that  it  may  see  proper,  and  at  any  price  it  my  deem 
proper,  of  any  bauxite,  alumina,  or  aluminum,  the  ownership  of  which  it  may 
acquire  from  any  source. 

5.  That  that  part  of  the  agreement  entered  into  as  of  date  November  16, 
1910,  by  defendant  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and  Gustave  A.  Kruttschnitt,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  James  C.  Coleman,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  provides  that — 

"As  part  consideration  for  the  execution  of  this  agreement  by  Aluminum 
Co.,  Kruttschnitt  and  Coleman  hereby  severally  agree  that  for  the  period  of 
20  years  from  the  date  hereof,  in  that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of 
a  north  and  south  line  through  Denver,  Colo.,  neither  Kruttschnitt  nor  Coleman 
will  directly  or  indirectly  engage  or  become  interested  in  the  manufacture  or 
fabrication  or  sale  of  aluminum,  or  any  article  made  substantially  of  aluminum, 
provided  that  either  or  both  the  said  Kruttschnitt  and  Coleman  may  be  em- 
ployed by  or  become  interested  in  the  Aluminum  Co.  or  said  Aluminum  Goods 
Manufacturing  Co.  without  committing  a  breach  of  this  contract — ^ 
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in  so  far  as  it  constitutes  a  restraint  upon  said  Kruttschnitt  and  Coleman  fronj 
freely  engaging  in  any  part  or  branch  of  the  aluminum  business,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  that  the  defendant,  and  its 
officers,  agents,  and  representatives  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  perpetually  en- 
joined from  entering  into  a  contract  with  said  Kruttschnitt  or  Coleman  or  with 
any  other  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  of  a  like  or  similar  character  to  the 
above-quoted  provisions  of  said  contract,  except  as  the  same  may  be  a  lawful 
incident  to  the  purchase  of  good  will. 

6.  That  the  defendant  and  its  officers,  agents,  and  representatives  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  perpetually  enjoined  from  entering  into  a  contract  with  any 
other  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  of  a  like  or  similar  character  to  the  above- 
quoted  provisions  in  the  contracts  between  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and 
the  General  Chemical  Co.,  between  said  Aluminum  Co.  and  the  Norton  Co.,  be- 
tween said  Aluminum  Co.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
between  said  Aluminum  Co.  and  Kruttschnitt  and  Coleman,  or  either  of  them, 
and  from  entering  into  or  participating  in  any  combination  or  agreement  the 
purpose  or  effect  of  which  is  to  restrict  or  control  the  output  or  the  prices  of 
aluminum  or  any  material  from  which  aluminum  is  directly  or  indirectly  manu- 
factured, and  from  making  any  contract  or  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  or  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  restrain  commerce  in  bauxite,  alumina,  or  aluminum, 
or  to  prevent  any  other  person,  firm,  or  corporation  from  or  to  hinder  him  or 
li  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  either  bauxite,  alumina,  or  aluminum  of  a  good 
quality  in  the  open  market  in  free  and  fair  and  open  competition,  and  from 
themselves  entering  into,  or  compelling  or  inducing,  under  any  pretext,  or  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  the  making  of  any  contract  between  any  persons,  firms,  or 
corporations  engaged  in  any  branch  of  the  business  of  manufacturing  aluminum 
goods  the  purpose  or  effect  of  which  would  be  to  fix  or  regulate  the  prices  of 
any  of  their  raw  or  manufactured  products  in  sale  or  resale. 

7.  To  prevent  all  undue  discrimination  upon  the  part  of  defendant  and  its 
officers  and  agents,  or  upon  the  part  of  any  firm  or  corporation  in  whose  busi- 
ness defendant  owns  or  hereafter  acquires  a  financial  interest  by  stock  owner- 
ship or  otherwise,  against  any  competitor  of  defendant,  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  unlawful  acquisition  by  defendant  of  a  monopoly  in  any  branch  of  manufac- 
turing from  crude  or  semifinished  aluminum,  defendant  and  its  officers,  agents, 
and  representatives  are  hereby  perpetually  enjoined  from  committing  the  fol- 
lowing acts,  to  wit: 

(a)  Combining  either  by  stock  ownership  or  otherwise  with  any  one  or  more 
manufacturers  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  controlling  or  restraining 
the  output  of  any  product  manufactured  from  aluminum,  or  fixing  or  controlling 
the  price  thereof. 

(6)  Delaying  shipments  of  material  to  any  competitor  without  reasonable 
notice  and  cause,  or  refusing  to  ship  or  ceasing  to  continue  shipments  of  crude 
or  semifinished  aluminum  to  a  competitor  on  contracts  or  orders  placed,  and 
particularly  on  partially  filled  orders,  without  any  reasonable  cause  and  with- 
out giving  notice  of  same,  or  purposely  delaying  bills  of  lading  on  material 
shipped  to  any  competitor,  or  in  any  other  manner  making  it  impossible  or 
difficult  for  such  competitor  promptly  to  obtain  the  material  upon  its  arrival,  or 
from  furnishing  known  defective  material. 

(c)  Charging  higher  prices  for  crude  or  semifinished  aluminum  from  any 
competitor  than  are  charged  at  the  same  time  under  like  or  similar  conditions 
from  any  of  the  companies  in  which  defendant  is  financially  interested,   or 
charging  or  demanding  higher  prices  for  any  kind  of  crude  or  semifinished 
aluminum  from  any  competitor  for  the  purpose  or  which  under  like  or  similar 
conditions  will  have  the  effect  of  discriminating  against  such  manufacturers  in 
bidding  on  proposals  or  contracts  to  the  advantage  of  said  defendant  or  any 
company  in  which  it  is  financially  interested. 

(d)  Refusing  to  sell  crude  or  semifinished  aluminum  to  prospective  competi- 
tors in  any  branch  of  the  manufacturing  aluminum  goods  industry  on  like 
terms  and  conditions  of  sale,  under  like  or  similar  circumstances,  as  defendant 
sells  such  crude  or  semifinished  aluminum  to  any  firm  or  corporation  engaged 
in  similar  business  in  which  defendant  is  financially  interested. 

(e)  Requiring,   as  a   condition   precedent   to   selling   crude   or   semifinished 
aluminum  to  a  competitor,  that  such  competitor  divulge  to  defendant  the  terms 
which  such  competitor  proposes  to  make  in  order  to  secure  the  work  in  which 
the  desired  aluminum  is  to  be  used,  and  from  imparting  to  anyone  the  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  said  competitor  is  intending  to  use  said  metal. 
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(/)  Requiring  or  compelling  the  making  of  agreements  by  competitors  not  to 
engage  in  any  line  of  business  nor  to  supply  any  special  order  in  competition 
with  defendant  or  with  any  company  in  which  it  is  financially  interested  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  procurement  of  aluminum  metal. 

(ff)  Representing  or  intimating  to  competitors  that  unless  they  dealt  with 
defendant  or  with  companies  in  which  defendant  has  a  financial  interest  for 
their  supply  of  metal  such  competitor  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  metal  or  obtain  it  at  a  price  that  will  permit  them  to  engage  in  com- 
petition with  defendant  or  with  companies  in  which  defendant  is  financially 
interested ;  or  in  like  manner  representing  or  intimating  to  consumers  of 
aluminum  in  any  stage  of  manufacture  that  unless  they  deal  with  defendant  or 
with  a  company  in  which  it  is  financially  interested  their  supply  of  material 
or  manufactured  products  will  be  cut  off  for  that  reason. 

(h)  Taking  the  position  with  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  kind  of  aluminum  goods  that  if  they  attempt  to  enlarge 
or  increase  any  of  their  industries  or  engage  in  enterprises  that  are  or  will  be 
competitive  with  defendant  or  with  the  business  of  any  firm  or  corporation  in 
which  defendant  is  financially  interested  such  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
will  for  that  reason  be  unable  to  procure  their  supply  of  material  from  defendant 
or  any  of  the  companies  in  which  it  is  financially  interested. 

The  term  "  competitor,"  as  used  above,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  all  persons, 
firms,  or  corporations  engaged  in  or  who  are  actually  desiring  or  about  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  any  kind  of  products  or  goods  from  crude  or 
semifinished  aluminum,  whose  business  is  not  controlled  or  not  subject  to  be 
controlled  by  defendant,  its  officers  and  agents,  either  by  virtue  of  ownership 
of  all  or  a  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  concerns  or  through  any  other  form 
or  device  of  financial  interest. 

Provided,  however,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  decree  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  or  restrain  the  lawful  promotion  of  the  aluminum  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Provided  further,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  obligate  defendants  to 
furnish  crude  aluminum  to  those  who  are  not  its  regular  customers  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  those  who  are,  whenever  the  supply  of  crude  aluminum  is  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  defendant  to  furnish  crude  aluminum  to  all  persons  who  desire 
to  purchase  from  defendant;  but  this  proviso  shall  not  relieve  defendant  from 
its  obligation  to  perform  all  its  contract  obligations,  and  neither  shall  this 
proviso,  under  the  conditions  of  insufficient  supply  of  crude  aluminum  referred 
to,  be  or  constitute  a  permission  to  defendant  to  siipply  such  crude  aluminum 
to  its  regular  customers  mentioned  with  the  purpose  and  effect  of  enabling 
defendant  or  its  regular  customers,  under  such  existing  conditions,  to  take 
away  the  trade  and  contracts  of  competitors. 

Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  decree  shall  prevent  defendant  from 
making  special  prices  and  terms  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  larger  use  of 
aluminum,  either  in  a  new  use  or  as  a  substitute  for  other  metals  or  materials. 

Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this  decree  shall  prevent  the  acquisition  by 
defendant  of  any  monopoly  lawfully  included  in  any  grant  of  patent  right. 

Provided  further.  That  the  raising  by  defendant  of  prices  on  crude  or  semi- 
finished aluminum  to  any  company  which  it  owns  or  controls  or  in  which  it  has 
a  financial  interest,  regardless  of  market  conditions,  and  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
doing  likewise  to  competitors  while  avoiding  the  appearance  of  discrimination, 
shall  be  a  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  decree. 

This  decree  having  been  agreed  to  and  entered  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
defendant.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  has  a  substantial  monopoly  of  the 
production  and  sale  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States,  it  is  further  provided 
that  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  substantial  competition  has 
arisen,  either  in  the  production  or  sale  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  this  decree  in  any  part  thereof  works  substantial  injustice  to  defendant, 
this  decree  may  be  modified  upon  petition  to  the  court  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing on  the  merits,  provided  that  such  applications  shall  not  be  made  oftener 
than  once  every  three  years. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  defendants  pay  the  costs  of  suit  to  be  taxed. 


Judge. 
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In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

United  States  of  America,  petitioner,  v.  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  de- 
fendant.    Petition  in  equity.     No.  — . 

To  the  honorable  judges  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 

Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  sitting  in  equity: 

The  United  States  of  America,  by  John  H.  Jordan,  its  attorney  for  the 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  acting  under  the  direction  of  its  Attorney 
General,  brings  this  proceeding  in  equity  against  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
a  corporation  formerly  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co. 

On  information  and  belief  your  petitioner  alleges  and  shows : 

I.  That  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  principal  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
in  the  Oliver  Building.  Prior  to  November  12,  1906,  its  name  was  "  The  Pitts- 
burgh Reduction  Co."  In  this  petition  the  term  "  defendant "  will  refer  to  it 
under  either  designation. 

II.    OBJECT    OF    ACTION. 

The  defendant  is  now  and  for  a  long  time  past  has  been  continuously  engaged 
in  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  crude  and  semifinished  aluminum,  and  in 
the  various  manufactured  products  of  aluminum,  and  in  bauxite  and  alumina, 
raw  materials  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  crude  aluminum. 

Said  defendant,  so  engaged,  has  been  and  is  now  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  in  that  said  defendant 
has  heretofore  made  and  its  business  has  been  and  is  now  conducted  under  and 
in  pursuance  of  certain  contracts,  combinations,  and  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  and  with 
foreign  countries  in  bauxite,  alumina,  aluminum,  both  crude  and  semifinished, 
and  the  manufactured  products  of  aluminum,  including  both  stamped  and  spun 
cooking  utensils,  castings,  and  general  manufactured  novelties  and  products; 
and  defendant  is  attempting  to  monopolize  said  trade  and  commerce,  and  has 
monopolized  a  part  thereof,  and  this  action  is  brought  to  prevent  and  restrain 
defendant,  and  its  officers  and  agents,  from  further  violating  said  act  in  respect 
to  said  commerce.  The  character  of  said  contracts,  combinations,  and  con- 
spiracies, and  of  said  monopoly  and  attempts  to  moncpolize,  and  wherein  the 
same  are  unlawful,  will  appear  from  the  facts  hereinafter  stated. 

IH.    DESCRIPTION   OF   INDUSTRY. 

(a)  Aluminum. — Aluminum  is  a  most  useful  metal.  It  is  better  adapted  for 
many  purposes  in  their  respective  spheres  than  either  steel,  nickel,  tin.  zinc, 
copper,  or  lead,  its  chief  industrial  competitors.  The  industrial  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  United  States  demand  that  trade  and  commerce  in  such  a  useful 
metal  shall  be  unrestrained,  so  that  its  use  may  become  as  general  and  exten- 
sive as  possible. 

The  use  of  aluminum  in  commerce  and  the  industries  is  a  matter  of  com- 
paratively recent  development.  Though  the  metal  has  been  known  since  about 
1722,  yet  prior  to  1889  it  was  regarded  as  a  precious  metal,  extracted  only  in 
small  quantities,  at  great  expense,  and  sold  by  the  ounce,  and  at  any  price 
demanded.  In  1886  Charles  M.  Hall  applied  for  a  patent  on  a  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum,  by  which  he  was  able,  with  the  aid  of  the  electric 
current,  to  produce  aluminum  cheaply  in  large  and  commercial  quantities.  A 
patent  thereon  was  granted  to  Hall  on  April  2,  1889.  In  1883  Charles  S. 
Bradley  had  applied  for  a  patent,  under  which,  also  by  using  electricity,  he 
was  likewise  able  to  make  aluminum  in  large  quantities  and  cheaply.  A  patent 
was  granted  to  Bradley  February  2,  1892.  Simultaneously  and  independently, 
in  France,  a  French  inventor.  Heiroult.  discovered  and  applied  substantially 
the  same  processes.  The  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co..  under  which  name  defend- 
ant was  first  incorporated,  was  chartered  September  18.  1888.  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  stated  purpose  of  "  reducing  refractory  ores  and  pro- 
ducing bronzes  and  commercial  alloys,  and  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  the 
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same,"  but,  in  reality,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  metal 
aluminum  by  the  use  of  the  Hall  patent  process,  of  which  it  had  become  the 
owner.  The  Cowles  Electric  Co.,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  as  assignees,  by  litigation, 
established  its  title  to  the  essentials  of  the  Bradley  process.  Finally,  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1903,  it  was  held  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Second  Circuit 
that  the  Bradley  patent  was  infringed  by  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  as  it 
was  being  practiced  and  carried  on  by  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co.,  osten- 
sibly under  its  Hall  patent.  In  the  meantime,  from  1889  to  1903,  the  Pittsburgh 
Reduction  Co.  had  developed  the  aluminum  industry  in  the  United  States  until 
the  production  of  the  crude  metal  aluminum,  in  the  shape  of  pigs  or  ingots 
and  sheets,  had  become  a  large  commercial  industry  with  a  resulting  com- 
modity moving  extensively  in  interstate  commerce.  The  total  amount  per 
annum  of  aluminum  at  that  time  so  made  and  moving  was  about  6,000.000 
pounds.  For  a  part  of  said  time  the  Cowles  Electric  Co.  was  also  making 
aluminum  under  the  process  covered  by  the  Bradley  patent.  About  October, 
1903,  after  the  adverse  decision  against  defendant,  defendant  acquired  from 
the  Cowles  company  the  exclusive  rights  to  make  aluminum  under  the  Bradley 
patent. 

The  price  of  aluminum  had  been  reduced  until  in  1903  its  general  market  price 
was  about  33  cents  per  pound  for  the  common  aluminum  pig  or  ingot.  Under 
protection  of  its  patents  defendant  made  rapid  strides  in  the  development  of  the 
industry  in  the  United  States.  Its  basic  patents  have  now  expired,  the  Hall 
patent  expiring  April  2,  1906,  and  the  Bradley  patent  February  2,  1909.  Simul- 
taneously, the  industry  grew  in  Europe.  From  1903  until  the  present  the  pro- 
duction and  demand  for  the  metal  aluminum  in  its  various  forms  increased  very 
rapidly  until,  in  1911,  there  wae  produced  by  defendant  about  44,000,000  pounds. 
Likewise  its  cost  of  production  has  been  greatly  reduced,  but  its  general  market 
price  in  the  United  States  has  not  been  correspondingly  lowered. 

The  demand  for  aluminum  has  increased  chiefly  along  four  general  lines,  as 
follows : 

First.  For  sheet  and  tube  aluminum  in  the  manufacture  of  stamped  and  spun 
cooking  utensils,  for  which  the  metal  is  especially  well  adapted  because  of  its 
lightness,  noncorrosive  quality,  and  durability. 

Second.  For  castings,  particularly  in  the  automobile  industry,  for  which  it  is 
so  well  adapted  because  of  its  lightness,  combined  with  strength. 

Third.  For  wire  and  cable,  and  similar  forms,  because  of  its  lightness  coupled 
with  strength  and  conductivity,  it  being  a  better  conductor  pound  for  pound  than 
copper. 

Fourth.  In  the  manufacture  of  useful  and  novelty  articles  of  every  description, 
for  which  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  because  of  its  lightness,  noncorrosive- 
ness,  and  malleability. 

(ft)  Baii.rilc  niKl  alumina. — The  metal  aluminum  is  made  from  oxide  of  alumina, 
which  is  bauxite,  refined,  and  calcined.  Bauxite  is  the  crude  ore  or  clay  as  it 
is  found  in  extensive  natural  deposits,  from  which  the  metal  aluminum  is  finally 
made.  Because  of  varying  degrees  of  impurity  in  which  bauxite  occurs,  not  all 
of  it  can  be  refined  into  alumina  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  metal 
aluminum,  and  large  quantities  of  the  inferior  grades  are  also  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  or  iron  free  alum.  At  the  time  when  the 
Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co.  entered  the  field  of  making  the  metal  aluminum  in 
commercial  quantities,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  the  bauxite  deposits  of 
America  were  owned  and  controlled  by  many  independent  and  naturally  com- 
peting individuals  and  companies.  No  one  person,  firm,  or  corporation  then 
owned  or  controlled  enough  of  the  bauxite  deposits  to  exercise  any  dominating 
influence  over  its  supply,  for  the  making  either  of  metal  aluminum  or  alum,  in 
the  United  States. 

IV.    HISTORY    OF    PURCHASES    AND    MONOPOLIES    RELATING    TO    BAUXITE,     ATUMINA, 
ALUMINUM,  AND  ALUMINUM   WARES. 

(A)  Bauxite. — Defendant  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  through  its  officers 
and  agents  and  through  the  American  Bauxite  Co.,  a  corporation  whose  capital 
stock  is  owned  by  defendant,  has  acquired,  by  ownership  or  lease,  and  now 
owns  and  controls  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  the  known  deposits  of  bauxite 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  is  of  such  character  that  the  metal 
aluminum  can  be  manufactured  therefrom  in  commercial  quantities  and  sold 
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in  competition  with  importations  from  abroad.  Before  1905,  while  defendant 
owned  extensive  and  valuable  bauxite  properties,  yet  they  did  not  approach 
50  per  cent  of  the  known  available  supply  in  the  United  States.  In  about  said 
year  1905.  through  the  friendly  offices  of  the  General  Chemical  Co.,  by  squeez- 
ing out  the  minority  stockholders  who  desired  to  continue  independent,  de- 
fendant acquired  the  ownership  and  possession  of  all  the  very  extensive  and 
valuable  bauxite  properties  of  the  General  Chemical  Co.,  a  corporation. 

In  1911  defendant  purchased  the  valuable  aluminum  bauxite  properties  of 
the  Republic  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  from  or  through  the  Norton  Co.  At 
the  time  of  said  purchase  the  said  Republic  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
possessed  the  largest  portion  of  the  then  remaining  outstanding  bauxite  supply 
in  America,  available  for  aluminum  manufacture. 

The  only  remaining  independent  producer  of  bauxite  in  the  United  States  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  appreciably  affect  the  market  for  bauxite  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is  the  National  Bauxite  Co. ;  but  as  yet  it  has 
never  mined  or  sold  bauxite  for  tbe  purposes  of  making  aluminum,  its  output 
having  been  used  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  and  chemicals. 

The  only  other  possible  competitors  handling  bauxite  in  the  United  States  of 
sufficient  quantity  to  justify  anyone  in  now  entering  upon  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  are  the  General  Chemical  Co.,  Norton  Co.,  and  Pennsylvania  Salt 
Manufacturing  Co.,  with  each  of  whom  defendant  has  now  and  for  some  time 
past  has  had  in  existence  agreements  and  contracts,  hereafter  more  fully 
referred  to  in  divisions  6,  7,  and  8  of  this  petition,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
said  three  potential  competitors  are  forbidden  and  restrained  from  selling 
bauxite  to  any  person  or  company  except  defendant  for  use  in  making  the 
metal  aluminum  and  from  so  using  it  themselves.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
acquisitions  of  bauxite  properties  by  the  defendant,  as  hereinbefore  described, 
and  of  procuring  the  agreements  and  contracts  herein  mentioned  were  to 
monopolize  the  raw  material  in  the  United  States  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  defendant's  monopoly  of  the  manufacture 
of  such  metal  in  the  United  States,  and  unlawfully  to  restrain  and  monopolize 
the  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  therein. 

(B)  Alumina. — The  only  refiners,  in  material  quantities,  of  bauxite  into 
alumina  suitable  for  the  making  of  the  metal  aluminum  in  the  United  States 
are  the  Aluminum  Ore  Co..  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Merrimac  Chemical  Co.  The  Aluminum  Ore  Co.  is  a  corporation 
whose  capital  stock  is  owned  and  whose  business  policy  is  controlled  by  de- 
fendant. This  company  refines  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  bauxite 
converted  into  alumina  in  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  alumina  produced 
by  the  Merrimac  Chemical  Co.  is  negligible,  not  being  sufficient  to  affect  the 
market  to  any  appreciable  extent.  For  the  refining  of  French  bauxite  into 
alumina  for  the  manufacture  of  the  metal  aluminum  the  Beyer  patent  process 
was  essential,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  had  an  agreement 
with  the  Merrimac  Chemical  Co.  by  which  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Co.  acquired  sole  rights  to  its  use  in  the  United  States.  Thereafter  the  defend- 
ant and  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  entered  into  a  contract,  herein- 
after more  fully  referred  to  in  division  8  of  this  petition,  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  which  was  to  restrain  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  from  fur- 
nishing alumina  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  to  anyone  except  defendant. 
In  addition  thereto,  contracts  were  made  between  the  defendant  and  the  Gen- 
eral Chemical  Co.  and  Norton  Co.,  the  only  other  possible  producers  of  alumina 
in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  create  competition  in  supplying 
alumina  to  prospective  manufacturers  of  aluminum.  Said  contracts  are  herein- 
after more  fully  referred  to  in  divisions  6  and  7  of  this  petition.  Said  agree- 
ments provided  that  neither  said  General  Chemical  Co.  nor  Norton  Co.  would 
use  or  sell  alumina  for  manufacture  into  aluminum  to  anyone  but  the  defend- 
ant. The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  several  contracts  thus  made  by  defendant 
and  said  parties  were  to  illegally  restrain  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in 
alumina  by  preventing  any  of  the  parties  except  defendant  from  entering  upon 
its  manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  producing  aluminum  except  for  defendant, 
and  into  trade  and  commerce  therein  except  selling  and  shipping  the  same  to 
defendant,  and  to  maintain  down  to  the  present  time  the  monopoly  which  de- 
fendant has  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States  and  a  sub- 
stantial monopoly  of  the  interstate  trade  and  commerce  therein. 
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(C)  Aluminum. — 1.  Aluminum  cooking  utensil*. — Several  separate,  independ- 
ent, and  competing  companies  have  at  various  times  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  stamped  and  spun  cooking  utensils  from  aluminum.  (In  this  petition  no  ref- 
erence is  had  to  cast  cooking  utensils.)  The  history  of  the  aluminum  cooking- 
utensil  business  in  the  United  States  is  a  history  of  shipwrecks — possibly  in 
part  caused  by  inefficiency,  necessity  of  experiment,  and  lack  of  capital,  but 
caused  chiefly  or  contributed  to  by  the  arbitrary,  discriminatory,  and  unfair 
dealings  of  the  defendant  aluminum  company  of  America,  to  whom  the  several 
pioneers  in  this  industry  had  to  look  as  their  sole  available  source  of  supply  of 
the  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  sheet  metal  and  tubes. 

The  United  States  Aluminum  Co.,  the  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils  Co.,  and 
the  Northern  Aluminum  Co.  (Ltd.)  own  and  control  approximately  78  per  cent 
of  the  stamped  and  spun  aluminum  cooking-utensil  business  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Said  companies  are  duly  organized  corporations,  and 
practically  all  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Aluminum  Co.  and  of  the 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.  and  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Cooking  Utensils 
Co.  is  owned  by  the  defendant,  the  only  American  source  of  supply  of  aluminum 
sheets,  plates,  or  tubes  out  of  which  said  aluminum  cooking  utensils  are  made; 
and  as  against  all  competitors  they  receive  favorable  discriminations  in  price, 
quality,  and  conditions.  Through  said  subsidiary  companies  defendant  is  in 
control  of  practically  the  entire  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  aluminum 
cooking  utensils  in  the  United  States,  and  unlawfully,  substantially,  and  unduly 
has  restrained  and  monopolized  such  interstate  trade  and  commerce  and  will 
continue  so  to  do  unless  restrained  by  this  court. 

2.  Aluminum  canti-nf/x. — Prior  to  1909  there  were  a  number  of  independent 
manufacturers  of  aluminum  castings  throughout  the  United  States.    The  pat- 
ents on  the  processes  of  inakir.L:  aluminum,  which,  as  to  the  United  States,  were 
controlled  by  defendant,  were  about  to  expire.     With  the  declared  purpose  of 
"  closing  the  only  door  remaining  open  to  our  complete  control  of  the  aluminum 
industry  in  America."  the  defendant,  about  May  29,  1909,  caused  to  be  formed 
a  combination  of  the  larger  plants  thus  independently  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  aluminum  castings,  said  plants  being  situated  at  strategic  positions  for 
the  furnishing  of  such  castings  to  the  automobile  trade,  which  constitutes  a 
very  larire  per  cent  of  the  aluminum  castings  industry.     At  first  there  were 
united  several  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  castings, 
one  at  Cleveland.  Ohio;  one  at  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  one  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Allyne  Brass  Foundry  Co.     With  this  combination,  so  far  as 
petitioner  is  informed,  defendant  had  no  connection.     About  May,  1909,  the 
plants  thus  combined,  together  with  the  castings  business  of  the  United  States 
Aluminum  Co.,  of  New   Kensington,   Pa.,   owned  by   the   defendant,   and  the 
Syracuse  Aluminum  &  Bronze  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Eclipse  Foundry 
Co.,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  were,  by  a  process  of  stock  exchange  and  certain  pay- 
ments in  cash,  combined   into  the  Aluminum  Castings  Co.,  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  Ohio;  and  the  defendant  is  the  owner  and  holder  of 
1,625  out  of  the  4,000  shares  of  its  common  stock.    This  stock  ownership,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  defendant  is  the  only  profitable  source  of  supply  of 
aluminum  ingot  in  the  United  States,  enables  defendant  to  control  and  dictate 
the  policy  of  said  Aluminum  Castings  Co.;  and,  further,  such  stock  ownership 
is  an   incentive  for  defendant  to  discriminate  in   the  sale  and  supplying  of 
aluminum  metal  to  said  Aluminum  Castings  Co.  as  against  its  competitors. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  defendant,  in  the  formation  of 
said  castings  combination,  as  then  declared,  to  then  take  in  only  such  plants 
as  were  needed  to  do  the  castings  business,  and  thereafter  to  so  discriminate  in 
their  favor  and  to  give  them  such  preferential  prices  on  their  ingot,  beginning 
with  2  cents  and  increasing  same  to  5  cents  per  pound,  if  necessary,  as  would 
either  destroy  their  competitors  or  compel  them  to  come  into  said  combination. 

Petitioner  alleges  that  such  declared  intent  has  been  and  is  being  carried 
out,  with  the  result  that  several  competing  castings  companies  have  been  com- 
pelled to  sell  their  business  at  a  loss  to  said  castings  company ;  and  unless 
defendant  be  restrained  and  inhibited  from  unjustly  and  unlawfully  discrimi- 
nating as  described  in  favor  of  said  Aluminum  Castings  Co.  said  company  will 
acquire  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  aluminum  castings  business  in  the  United 
States  and  of  the  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  therein. 

3.  Aluminum  good-s  and  novelttes. — As  heretofore  stated,  another  branch  of 
the  aluminum  industry  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  numerous  kinds  of  wares 
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for  general  use  and  of  aluminum  novelties.  Several  large  and  competing  plants 
in  the  United  States  have,  through  the  efforts  of  the  defendant,  been  united 
under  the  corporate  name  of  the  Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  defendant 
owns  37  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation,  and  this  ownership, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  defendant  is  the  sole  available  source  of  supply 
of  raw  material  at  reasonable  rates,  places  defendant  in  control  of  the  policy 
of  the  said  Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  Petitioner  further  alleges 
that  on  account  of  its  interest  in  said  company  defendant  furnishes  crude  and 
semifinished  aluminum  to  said  Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  at  prefer- 
ential rates,  thereby  enabling  the  said  Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  to 
underbid  its  competitors  to  whatever  extent  desired,  and  that  such  preferential 
are  granted  by  defendant  with  the  purpose  either  of  compelling  its  competitors 
to  lose  their  contracts  and  proposals  or  to  do  the  work  at  little  or  no  profit, 
thus  finally  compelling  them  either  to  sell  and  combine  with  defendant  or  to 
abandon  said  field  of  manufacture  entirely,  leaving  the  Aluminum  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Co.  in  complete  control  thereof;  and  unless  such  unjust  and  unlawful 
discriminations  be  restrained  the  attempt  to  monopolize  the  said  interstate  and 
foreign  trade  and  commerce  will  materialize  into  a  complete  monopoly  thereof 
in  said  Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  monopoly  will  be  domi- 
nated and  controlled  by  defendant. 

V.   THE  A.  J.  A.   G.   AGREEMENT  OF   SEPTEMBER   25,   1908. 

About  September  25,  1908,  the  defendant  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  acting 
through  the  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  of  Canada,  which  is  entirely  owned  and 
controlled  by  defendant,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  so-called  Swiss  or 
Neuhausen  company,  of  Europe,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  European  companies 
engaged  in  the  aluminum  industry  and  designated  in  this  agreement  as 
"A.  J.  A.  G.,"  parts  thereof  material  to  this  action  being  as  follows : 

"  2.  The  N.  A.  Co.  agree  not  to  knowingly  sell  aluminum,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  European  market. 

"  The  A.  J.  A.  G.  agree  not  to  knowingly  sell  aluminum,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  American  market  (defined  as  North  and  South  America,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  including  West  Indies,  Hawaiian  and  Philippine 
Islands). 

"  4.  The  total  deliveries  to  be  made  by  the  two  companies  shall  be  divided  as 
follows : 

"  Europeon  market,  75  per  cent  to  A.  J.  A.  G.,  25  per  cent  to  N.  A.  Co. 

"  American  market,  25  per  cent  to  A.  J.  A.  G.,  75  per  cent  to  N.  A.  Co. 

"  Common  market,  50  per  cent  to  A.  J.  A.  G.,  50  per  cent  to  N.  A.  Co. 

"  The  Government  sales  to  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary  are 
understood  to  be  reserved  to  the  A.  J.  A.  G. 

"  The  sales  in  the  United  States  of  America  are  understood  to  be  reserved  to 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

"Accordingly  the  A.  J.  A.  G.  will  not  knowingly  sell  aluminum,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  N.  A.  Co.  will  not  know- 
ingly sell,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Swiss,  German,  and  Austria-Hungarian 
Governments. 

"  5.  The  N.  A>  Co.  engages  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  will  respect  the 
prohibitions  hereby  laid  upon  the  N.  A.  Co." 

Said  agreement  became  effective  October  1,  1908,  and  provided  that  it  should 
"  last  until  terminated  by  a  six  months'  written  notice,"  and  petitioner  avers 
that  said  agreement  became  effective  and  has  been  continuously  since  said  date, 
and  is  now,  in  full  force  and  effect,  unless  terminated  by  notice. 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  agreement  was  an  illegal  restraint  upon  the 
trade  and  commerce  in  aluminum  among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
countries  and  to  continue  defendant's  monopoly  of  the  same  in  the  United 
States. 

VI.   THE  GENERAL   CHEMICAL   CO.   CONTRACT. 

On  or  about  the  25th  day  of  July,  1905,  defendant  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  General  Chemical  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  through  said  General 
Chemical  Co.  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  General  Bauxite  Co.,  and,  as  a  part  of 
the  consideration  of  said  contract,  it  agreed  to  cause  the  General  Bauxite  Co., 
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when  so  acquired  by  the  defendant,  to  execute  back  to  the  General  Chemical  Co. 
a  contract  relating  to  bauxite  for  aluminum,  which  contract  was  shortly  there- 
after consummated  as  agreed  and  became  effective,  and  the  fourth  and  eighth 
sections  thereof,  the  sections  material  to  this  controversy,  are  as  follows : 

"  Fourth.  Said  chemical  company  further  expressly  covenants  and  agrees  that 
it  will  not  use  or  knowingly  sell  any  of  the  bauxite  sold  to  it  by  the  said  bauxite 
company  hereunder,  or  any  other  bauxite,  or  the  products  thereof,  for  the 
purpose  of  conversion  into  the  metal  aluminum,  and  that  upon  proof  that  any 
of  said  bauxite  or  products  thereof  have  been  put  to  any  such  use  it  will  not 
make  any  further  sales  or  deliveries  to  the  purchaser  thereof. 

"  Eighth.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  bauxite  sold  hereunder  by 
the  said  bauxite  company  to  said  chemical  company  shall  be  used  by  the  said 
chemical  company  and  by  companies  under  its  control  or  whose  stock  is  largely 
held  by  it,  and  by  no  other  person  or  party,  and  only  for  the  manufacture 
of  alum,  alum  salts,  alumina  sulphate,  or  alumina  hydrate  for  alum  and  its 
compounds,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever." 

The  fifth  section  of  the  contract  between  defendant  and  the  General  Chemical 
Co.  material  to  its  controversy  is  as  follows : 

"  Fifth.  The  said  reduction  company  agrees  to  use  its  good  offices  in  the 
interest  of  said  chemical  company  so  far  as  relates  to  promoting  the  trade 
of  the  latter  in  alum  and  alum  products  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries ;  and  said  chemical  company  reciprocally  undertakes  and  agrees  to 
use  its  good  offices  in  the  interest  of  said  reduction  company  so  far  as  relates 
to  promoting  the  metal  business  of  the  latter  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries." 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  said  agreements  were  illegally  to  restrain  inter- 
slate  trade  and  commerce  in  bauxite,  alumina  for  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum,  and  aluminum,  by  preventing  any  producer  or  prospective  producer 
of  aluminum,  except  the  defendant,  from  acquiring  bauxite  or  alumina  for  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  from  the  General  Chemical  Co.,  and  it  tended  illegally 
to  preserve  and  maintain  defendant's  monopoly  in  bauxite,  and  alumina  for 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  and  in  the  trade  and  commerce  therein  in  the 
United  States. 

VH.   THE     NOBTH     CO.     CONTRACT    AND    ACQUISITION     OF    THE    REPUBLIC     MINING     & 

MANUFACTURING   CO. 

About  April  20,  1909,  defendant  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Norton 
Co.  by  which  defendant  agreed  to  and  did  purchase  from  the  said  Norton  Co. 
the  bauxite  properties  of  the  Republic  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose 
capital  stock  was  owned  by  the  Norton  Co.,  with  one  reservation.  The  parts  of 
said  contract  which  are  here  specially  material  are  sections  10  and  18,  which 
are  as  follows: 

"  Tenth.  Norton  Co.  may  mine  and  use  bauxite  from  the  said  40-acre  tract 
of  bauxite  laud  referred  to  in  paragraph  D  above,  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  alundum,  and  may  mine  and  sell  from  the  said 
property  bauxite  or  other  mineral  taken  therefrom  for  any  purpose  except  for 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  and  Norton  Co.  shall  not  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  said  40-acre  tract  except  subject  to  the  above  restrictions. 

"  Eighteenth.  Norton  Co.  shall  not  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  this 
agreement  use  or  sell  any  of  the  bauxite  contained  on  the  said  40-acre  tract 
described  in  paragraph  D  above,  or  any  other  bauxite,  or  the  products  thereof, 
hereafter  acquired  by  Norton  Co.,  in  the  United  States  of  America  or  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  conversion  into  aluminum." 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  agreement  was  illegally  to  restrain  the  trade 
and  commerce  in  bauxite  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  by  preventing  any 
other  producer  or  prospective  producer  of  aluminum  except  the  defendant  from 
acquiring  bauxite  for  aluminum  from  said  Norton  Co.,  and  it  tended  to 
strengthen  the  defendant  in  its  monopoly  of  the  aluminum  industry  and  of  the 
interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  therein. 

VIII.   THE  PENNSYLVANIA   SALT  CO.   CONTRACT. 

About  January  1,  1907,  defendant  and  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Co.  entered  into  an  agreement,  which,  among  other  things,  provided: 
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"The  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  agrees  not  to  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  as  long  as  this  agreement  is  in  force." 

This  agreement  was  ratified,  explained,  and  enlarged  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  in  a  letter  dated  January  1,  1907,  as  follows : 

"  Referring  to  the  clause  in  the  contract  of  this  same  date  between  our 
companies  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  alumina,  wherein  \ve  agree  not  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  during  the  term  of  the  contract,  or 
the  extension  thereof  in  case  you  avail  yourselves  of  the  option  contained  in  the 
contract  for  its  extension,  we  wish  to  assure  you  that  this  clause  will  be  carried 
out  to  the  full  extent  of  the  spirit  and  intent,  as  expressed  in  our  verbal  con- 
versations; that  is,  we  will  not  manufacture  aluminum  ourselves  nor  allow 
any  company  in  which  we  own  a  controlling  interest  to  do  so,  nor  will  we 
invest  any  of  our  capital  in  any  way,  through  the  stock  of  any  corporation  or 
otherwise,  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum.  Furthermore,  we  will  not  sell, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  hydrate  or  anhydrate  of  alumina,  while  the  contract 
or  any  extension  of  it  may  be  in  effect,  to  any  person  or  persons  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum ;  and  in  case  it  should  be  discovered  that  any 
persons  to  whom  we  have  sold  alumina  have  resold  it,  so  that  it  is  being  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  we  will  take  such  steps  as  to  future  sales  to 
such  persons  as  will  prevent  any  alumina  which  has  been  manufactured  by  us 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum." 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  agreement  and  ratification  was  illegally  to 
restrain  the  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  aluminum  by  pre- 
venting the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  from  entering  into  the 
field  of  the  manufacture  of  and  trade  and  commerce  in  aluminum,  and  it  tended 
illegally  to  maintain  defendant's  existing  monopoly  in  said  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

IX.   THE   KBUTTSCHNITT-COLEMAN  AGREEMENT. 

About  November  16,  1910,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  defendant 
and  Gustav  A.  Kruttschnitt,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  James  C.  Coleman,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  by  which  there  was  sold  to  the  defendant  724  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  New  Jersey  Aluminum  Co.,  an  independent  and  competing  com- 
pany engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  general  aluminum  goods  and  novelties, 
and  by  the  terms  of  this  agreement  it  was  provided  that— 

"As  part  consideration  for  the  execution  of  this  agreement  by  Aluminum  Co., 
Kruttschnitt  and  Coleman  hereby  severally  agree  that  for  the  period  of  20 
years  from  the  date  hereof,  in  that  part  of  the  United  States  of  America  east 
of  a  north  and  south  line  through  Denver,  Colo.,  neither  Kruttschnitt  nor  Cole- 
man will  directly  or  indirectly  engage  or  become  interested  in  the  manufacture 
or  fabrication  or  sale  of  aluminum  or  any  article  made  substantially  of  alu- 
minum, provided  that  either  or  both  the  said  Kruttschnitt  and  Coleman  may  be 
employed  by  or  become  interested  in  Aluminum  Co.  or  said  Aluminum  Goods 
Manufacturing  Co.  without  committing  a  breach  of  this  contract." 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  provison  was  to  eliminate  said  Kruttschnitt 
and  Coleman  from  the  aluminum  industry  for  a  period  of  20  years,  and  thua 
illegally  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  among  the  States  therein,  and  to 
enable  defendant  to  further  monopolize  the  same. 

X.   ACTS   IN   UNFAIR   COMPETITION. 

From  1889  until  the  present,  whenever  any  independent  aluminum  industry 
of  any  kind  gave  promise  either  of  being  valuable  to  defendant  if  acquired  or 
of  becoming  a  possible  competitor  of  defendant  or  any  company  in  which  it 
had  an  interest,  defendant  undertook,  by  unfair  discriminations  and  other 
means,  either  to  force  such  concern  to  sell  its  properties  and  business  to  or 
combine  them  with  defendant  itself  or  a  company  in  which  it  was  interested, 
or  entirely  to  abandon  the  aluminum  business,  and  in  but  very  few  instances 
did  defendant  fail  of  its  purpose.  Not  all  the  methods  used  by  defendant  are 
known  to  petitioner,  but  those  known  are  as  follows : 

Defendant  would  suggest  to  the  competing  company  a  sale  to  defendant  of 
its  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  would  threaten  the  establishment  of  a  large 
competing  plant  of  its  own  in  such  line  of  manufacture,  and  if  the  suggestion 
was  not  heeded,  the  independent  would  be  harassed  as  to  material  and  prices, 
to  impress  fully  upon  the  said  independent  how  completely  it  was  at  the 
mercy  of  defendant  for  its  supply  of  raw  material.  Among  other  methods  of 
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harassing  such  independents  defendant  used  the  following:  It  would  delay 
forwarding  bills  of  hiding,  and  would  refuse  to  supply  independents  further 
with  metal,  sometimes  abruptly  ceasing  entirely  to  ship  metal  without  warning 
or  statement  of  excuse  of  any  kind,  or  causing  its  controlled  companies  to  do 
so,  so  that  the  concern  affected  was  unable  to  fill  its  orders. 

It  discriminated  against  independents  as  to  price  for  the  crude  aluminum 
needed,  so  that  they  were  unable  successfully  to  bid  against  or  compete  with 
the  favored  industries  and  obtain  a  living  margin  of  profit. 

It  frequently  refused  to  sell  aluminum  metal  to  those  desiring  to  enter  the 
business  of  manufacturing  aluminum  goods,  thereby  preventing  an  expansion 
of  the  industry  and  restraining  trade  therein. 

It  refused  to  sell  to  others  desiring  to  enter  said  field  any  aluminum  metal 
unless  they  would  agree  not  to  engage  in  any  line  in  any  manner  competing 
with  the  lines  of  the  defendant  and  its  allied  companies. 

It  refused  to  guarantee  quality,  and  at  times  delivered  to  competing  plants 
metal  which  was  known  to  be  worthless  and  which  had  been  rejected  by  plants 
allied  to  defendant. 

It  demanded  to  know  the  prices  at  which  independent  competitors  had  bid 
on  or  taken  contracts  for  work  to  be  done  before  it  would  furnish  them  the 
metal  required  to  fill  the  contract  or  even  quote  prices  of  same,  and  it  would 
impart  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  an  allied  company  competing  with  such 
purchaser. 

It  represented  and  intimated  to  independent  concerns  and  customers  that, 
unless  they  dealt  with  defendant  or  its  allied  companies  as  to  crude,  aluminum, 
their  supply  thereof  would  be  cut  off,  or  they  would  be  unable  to  get  their  entire 
supply  at  reasonable  prices. 

It  represented  and  intimated  to  dealers  in  and  consumers  of  aluminum 
wares  that,  unless  they  dealt  with  defendant  or  its  allied  companies,  their 
supply  of  the  manufactured  product  would  be  cut  off. 

It  represented  and  intimated  to  consumers  that,  if  they  did  not  buy  of  the 
defendant  or  of  its  allied  companies,  they  would  be  buying  of  manufacturers 
who  would  be  without  the  metal  to  complete  their  contracts,  and  intimated  to 
consumers  that  a  new  international  agreement,  such  as  had  been  in  effect, 
would  be  put  into  effect  again,  thereby  leaving  defendant  the  only  source  of 
supply  within  the  United  States  at  any  price;  and  it  was  especially  by  this 
conduct  that  big  consumers  were  driven  away  from  competing  manufacturers. 

One  competitor  who  was  preparing  to  enlarge  his  plant  was  threatened  by 
defendant  that  if  he  did  so  he  would  be  put  out  of  business  (the  defendant  being 
at  said  time  the  sole  available  source  of  supply  for  the  raw  material  needed). 

It,  either  directly  or  through  its  controlled  companies,  bid  on  supplies  for  the 
best  customers  of  the  independent  competing  companies  at  such  prices  that  it 
was  impossible  for  such  companies,  who  were  compelled  to  purchase  their  raw 
material  from  defendant,  to  successfully  compete  therewith. 

Defendant  claimed  to  have  gone  into  the  cooking-utensil  business  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  market  for  its  aluminum  sheets  faster  than  it  was 
being  developed.  Yet,  when  it  entered  upon  this  branch  of  the  industry  it 
purposely  was  subjecting  the  then  makers  of  such  utensils  to  delays  on  ship- 
ments; and  petitioner  alleges  that  having  seen  that  such  manufacture  was 
growing  into  a  profitable  business,  it  entered  therein  for  the  purpose  of  monopo- 
lizing it,  along  with  the  other  branches  of  the  aluminum  industry. 

Certain  large  customers  of  defendant  for  a  time  made  only  novelties  of 
aluminum,  in  which  business  neither  defendant  nor  an  allied  company  was 
engaged.  During  said  period  they  had  no  trouble  about  getting  from  defendant 
a  sufficient  supply  of  aluminum  of  any  desired  kind  and  specifications.  Later 
some  of  these  firms  entered  into  the  business  of  making  cooking  utensils  of 
alumiaum.  Thereupon  delays  and  harassments  in  obtaining  metal  from  defend- 
ants vere  begun  and  continued.  At  or  about  the  time  some  of  such  manufac- 
turers entered  into  said  competitive  business,  defendant  threatened  that  if  they 
engaged  therein  they  might  expect  loss.  Such  threats  were  consummated  by  the 
refusal  to  furnish  metal  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such  quantities  and  of  such 
quality  as  to  enable  such  firms  to  take  or  properly  complete  orders,  and  thus 
some  were  compelled  to  abandon  said  business. 

It  required  some  customers  to  make  contracts  not  to  engage  in  competitive 
lines  of  manufacture,  and  also  at  times  required  an  agreement  to  maintain  cer- 
tain fixed  prices,  or  prices  above  a  designated  minimum,  on  manufactured 
articles  in  sale  arid  resale,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  receiving  metal. 
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XL   EFFECTS   OF    CONTRACTS,    COMBINATIONS,    AND    ACTS    DESCRIBED. 

By  virtue  of  the  contracts  and  combinations  and  acts  of  defendant  above 
described,  defendant  has  eliminated  nearly  all  competitors  of  consequence  from 
the  various  branches  of  the  aluminum  industry,  and  has  acquired  and  main- 
tains substantial  control  of  the  various  products  of  the  aluminum  industry  in 
the  United  States  moving  in  interstate  trade  and  commerce.  It  owns  and  pro- 
duces more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  bauxite  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum.  It  produces  practically  80  per  cent  and  consumes  sub- 
stantially 100  per  cent  of  the  alumina  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum.  It 
manufactures  substantially  100  per  cent  of  the  crude  and  semifinished  aluminum 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  manufactures  and  sells 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  aluminum  cooking  utensils  in  the  United  States. 
It  controls  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  alumi- 
num castings  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  United  States.  It  controls  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  over  70  per  cent  of  all  aluminum  goods  and  novelties 
of  general  make  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  United  States.  By  reason  of 
the  contracts  and  combinations  aforesaid,  and  defendant's  ownership  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  metal  aluminum  manufactured  therefrom,  defendant  can  at 
will  exclude  practically  all  competitors,  actual  and  prospective,  from  the  inter- 
state and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  aluminum  goods,  and  can  itself  con- 
tinue to  monopolize  the  same. 

XII.   THE   PURPOSE    PERMEATING    SAID    CONTRACTS,    COMBINATIONS,    AND    ACTS. 

The  contracts  and  agreements  and  various  acts  above  described  were  made 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  upon  the  part  of  defendant  to  destroy  all  real  and 
substantial  competition  in  every  branch  of  the  aluminum  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  thus  to  restrain  the  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce 
therein  and  to  completely  monopolize  the  same. 

This  intent  of  the  defendant  was  present  when  it,  under  its  then  name 
Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co.,  acquired  the  rights  under  the  Bradley  patent  from 
the  Cowles  Co..  coupled  with  a  contract  preventing  them  from  engaging  in  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum,  and  preventing  the  assignee  from  making  partial 
assignments  of  said  rights,  although  it  is  not  insisted  that  said  agreement  was 
within  itself  unlawful.  This  intent  of  defendant  was  also  present  whea  it 
acquired  its  various  bauxite  deposits  in  America  subsequent  to  its  first  holdings 
therein,  and  It  also  inspired  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Aluminum 
Co..  the  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils  Co.,  Aluminum  Castings  Co.,  and  the 
Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  was  the  motive  which  prompted  de- 
fendant to  seek  and  obtain  the  various  contracts  above  mentioned  for  obtain- 
ing alumina  and  preventing  alimuna  and  bauxite  from  being  furnished  for  the 
inaufacture  of  aluminum  to  any  prospective  aluminum  makers ;  and  said  intent 
has  permeated  defendant's  business  policies  and  shaped  its  business  methods 
from  its  organization  down  to  the  present  time. 

XIII.   GROWTH    AND    PROFITS. 

Under  date  of  September  18.  1888.  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  under  its 
original  name,  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co.,  obtained  its  charter  as  a  corpora- 
tion from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  capitalized  at  $20,000.  Its  capi- 
tal stock  was  increased  on  September  27.  1889,  to  $1,000.000.  of  which  an  addi- 
tional $10.000  was  paid  for  in  cash.  $250,000  was  to  be  paid  as  called  for,  and 
the  entire  balance  of  $720.000  was  estimated  as  the  value  of  certain  letters 
patent  issued  to  Charles  M.  Hall  covering  a  process  for  making  aluminum. 
Under  these  patents  (Apr.  2.  1889)  said  company  at  once  proceeded  to  make 
aluminum  in  commercial  quantities.  The  corporation  has  grown  rapidly  in 
size  and  financial  strength,  until  now  it  and  its  subsidiary  corporations  own 
assets  estimated  at  $27,000,000.  With  the  possible  exception  of  $1,030.000, 
this  represents  solely  earnings  derived  from  its  aluminum  business,  and  in- 
cludes one  recent  stock  dividend  of  500  per  cent,  or  $16,000,000,  declared  on 
December  15,  1909.  Besides  this,  substantial  dividends  were  paid  from  earn- 
ings from  time  to  time  to  its  stockholders  in  cash. 

Besides  its  interest  in  the  Aluminum  Castings  Co.,  as  elsewhere  stated,  the 
defendant  owns  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  following  corporations,  to  wit: 
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Northern  Aluminum  Co.  (Ltd.)  of  Canada,  Bauxite  &  Northern  Railway  Co., 
United  States  Aluminum  Co.,  Aluminum  Ore  Co.,  American  Bauxite  Co.,  Alumi- 
num Cooking  Utensils  Co.,  the  St.  Lawrence  Securities  Co.,  and  Electric  Car- 
bon Co. 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils  Co.  owns  no  property,  and  is  simply  a  selling 
company  for  the  disposal  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  Aluminum  Co. 

Defendant  in  its  reports  admits  a  profit  on  all  its  claimed  investment  of 
$27,000,000  for  1910  of  17  per  cent.  Petitioner  alleges  that  the  earnings  on  the 
capital  engaged  in  the  aluminum  business  proper  in  the  United  States  is  a  much 
larger  percentage  than  that,  and  that  said  profits,  which  the  consuming  public 
of  the  United  States  must  pay,  are  unreasonable;  but  the  exact  percentage 
thereof  is  to  the  petitioner  unknown.  A  large  part  of  defendant's  capital  which 
is  invested  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States  has  not  earned  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  profit  as  that  invested  here.  So,  also,  it  carries  on  a  large  export 
trade  at  a  profit  much  lower  than  that  realized  from  its  trade  in  the  United 
States.  While  these  facts  bring  down  the  average  earnings  of  its  entire 
business  to  the  figures  shown  by  defendant  in  its  statement,  they  offer  no  relief 
to  the  domestic  public  against  the  unreasonable  profits  exacted  from  them  on 
aluminum  goods  proper. 

In  view  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  production  and  uses  and  general  need  of 
the  public,  the  prices  now  charged  by  defendant  for  aluminum  and  its  products 
are  unreasonable  in  proportion  to  its  cost.  Likewise,  defendant,  through  its 
controlled  branches  of  the  industry,  continues  frequently  to  charge  unreasonably 
high  prices  and  profits. 

In  certain  industries  defendant  also  frequently  compels  customers  to  agree 
to  resell  at  fixed  prices  which  are  unreasonably  high. 

XIV.    WHEREIN   THE   ANTITRUST   LAW    HAS   BEEN    AND   IS   BEING   VIOLATED. 

Defendant  has  violated  and  continues  to  violate  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,"  in  this : 

It  is  not  claimed  by  petitioner  that  it  was  unlawful  for  defendant  to  exclude 
all  others  from  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  while  it  was  operating  under  the 
Hall  and  Bradley  patents,  and  hence  it  is  not  insisted  that  the  monopoly  held 
by  defendant  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States  when  said 
patents  expired  in  1909  was  an  unlawful  one. 

Furthermore,  petitioner  does  not  now  insist  that  it  was  unlawful  within  itself 
for  defendant  by  the  various  purchases  above  described  to  acquire  and  hold  so 
large  a  per  cent  of  the  bauxite  known  to  exist  in  the  United  States  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum.  What  other  deposits  of  bauxite  there  may  be 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  character  and  extent  thereof,  it  is  impossible  now 
to  state ;  but  petitioner  is  advised  that  there  are  practically  inexhaustible  quan- 
ities  abroad,  which  may  be  mined  and  shipped  into  the  United  States  at  such 
prices  as  would  enable  independent  companies  to  successfully  compete  with 
defendant  were  all  other  restraints  removed  from  the  aluminum  industry. 
Hence,  petitioner  does  not  attack  defendant's  ownership  of  the  various  deposits 
of  bauxite  to  which  it  now  has  title.  But  it  insists  that  the  fact  that  it  possesses 
a  practical  monopoly  in  said  raw  material  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  all  the  other  facts  herein  alleged  in  determining  whether  the  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  aluminum  metal  and  wares  have  been  and 
are  being  unlawfully  restrained  and  monopolized  by  defendant. 

Therefore,  while  petitioner  concedes  that  defendant's  practical  monopoly  in 
both  bauxite  and  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States  which  it 
held  at  the  expiration  of  said  patents  was  lawful,  yet  petitioner  alleges  that  the 
means  above  described  by  which  defendant  has  sought  to  and  actually  has 
maintained  that  monopoly  were  and  are  unlawful,  in  this:  The  provisions  of 
the  contracts  with  the  General  Chemical  Co.,  the  Norton  Co.,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Salt  Co.,  which  have  heretofore  been  copied  in  full,  were  and  are  unlaw- 
ful, because  their  purpose  and  effect  were  to  prevent  said  companies  from  en- 
tering upon  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  for  the  general  trade  when  their 
financial  strength  was  such  that  they  were  able  to  become  active  and  effective 
competitors  of  defendants,  and  also  from  furnishing  raw  material  to  any  other 
person  or  company  who  might  desire  to  become  a  competitor  of  defendants  in 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum.  These  provisions  in  said  contract  were  especially 
effective  on  account  of  defendant's  monopoly  of  bauxite  In  the  United  States. 
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The  A.  J.  A.  G.  agreement,  whereby  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  through 
its  owned  company,  the  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  prevents  importations  and 
exportations  and  divides  territory  and  trade  in  aluminum,  is  unlawful  because 
made  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  restraining  the  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  aluminum,  and  tends  unlawfully  to  preserve 
defendant's  monopoly  in  said  trade  and  commerce. 

Likewise,  that  provision  in  the  contract  between  defendant  and  Kruttschnitt 
&  Coleman,  whereby  Kruttschnitt  &  Coleman  agreed  not  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  aluminum  goods,  and  also  the  various  acts  and 
devices  alleged  in  division  10  hereof,  whereby  those  who  contemplated  entering 
upon  the  business  of  manufacturing  various  lines  of  aluminum  goods  were 
prevented  from  so  doing,  and  those  who  were  engaged  independently  in  such 
manufacture  were  harassed  and  impeded  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business, 
some  being  induced  thereby  to  sell  their  business  to  or  enter  into  combination 
with  defendant  or  one  of  its  allied  companies,  and  also  the  various  combina- 
tions above  described  of  those  who  were  engaged  independently  in  the  various 
lines  of  manufacture  of  aluminum  goods  with  companies  whose  policies  are 
dominated  by  defendant  and  in  which  it  has  a  very  material  financial  interest, 
were  and  are  all  unlawful  because  each  and  every  one  of  said  acts  were  com- 
mitted, and  said  contracts  were  made,  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing independent  concerns  from  entering  upon,  acquiring,  or  continuing  to  hold 
any  material  of  any  branch  of  the  aluminum  industry,  and  with  the  further  in- 
tent unlawfully  to  preserve  and  maintain  defendant's  monopoly  in  the  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  aluminum  and  aluminum  goods.  And  in 
order  that  the  entire  aluminum  industry  may  be  open  to  all  who  may  desire 
to  enter  therein,  and  that  competition  may  arise  and  the  benefits  may  accrue 
to  the  public  which  naturally  flow  from  competition,  and  that  the  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  aluminum  metal,  and  the  raw  materials 
from  which  it  is  produced,  and  the  goods  into  which  it  is  manufactured,  may 
be  wholly  unrestrained  and  the  monopoly  therein  be  destroyed,  the  above- 
described  provisions  of  said  contracts  should  be  canceled,  and  defendant  re- 
strained from  enforcing  the  same,  and  it  should  be  enjoined  and  inhibited  from 
entering  into  any  further  contracts  of  a  like  or  similar  character,  and  from 
purchasing  or  combining  with  any  other  independent  concerns  engaged  in  the 
aluminum  industry,  and  from  committing  each  and  every  one  of  the  acts  hereto- 
fore particularly  described,  or  any  other  like  or  similar  act  with  like  intent 
or  effect. 

XV.   JURISDICTION. 

Petitioner  avers  that  the  contracts,  combinations,  and  conspiracies  unlawfully 
to  restrain  the  interstate  and  foreign  trade  in  crude  and  semifinished  aluminum 
and  its  raw  materials  and  its  manufactured  products,  and  to  monopolize  the 
said  trade,  still  exist,  and  that  the  defendant  is  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
same  within  the  western  district  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  some 
of  the  acts  complained  of  have  been  committed  in  said  State  and  district,  and 
are  now  being  there  committed,  and  that  the  defendant,  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in  said  State  and  district. 

Prayer.— la.  consideration  whereof,  and  inasmuch  as  your  orator  can  only 
have  adequate  relief  in  the  premises  in  this  honorable  court,  where  matters  of 
this  nature  are  properly  cognizable  and  relievable,  your  orator  prays : 

1.  That  it  be  adjudged  that  the  defendant,  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  has 
entered  into  contracts,  combinations,  and  conspiracies,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
combinations  and  conspiracies,  and  is  doing,  in  pursuance  of  such  contracts, 
combinations,  and  conspiracies,  acts  such  as  are  denounced  as  illegal  by  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against    unlawful    restraints    and    monopolies";    and   that    defendant    be   per- 
petually enjoined  from  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  scheme  or  artifice 
whatsoever,  through  its  officers,  agents,  employees,  or  otherwise,  doing  or  caus- 
ing to  be  done  anything  in  pursuance  or  furtherance  of  such  contracts,  combi- 
nations, and  conspiracies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

2.  That  it  be  adjudged  that  the  defendant,  in  violation  of  said  act  of  July 
2,  1890,  has  attempted  and  is  now  attempting  unlawfully  to  monopolize,  and 
has  unlawfully  monopolized,  a  part  of  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce in  aluminum  in  its  various  forms,  crude,  semifinished,  or  fabricated,  in- 
cluding the  raw  materials  necessary  in  its  manufacture,  to  wit,  bauxite  and 
alumina,  and  that  such  attempted  monopoly,  and  monopoly,  have  been  accom- 
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plished  by  means  or  in  pursuance  of  the  various  acts,  contracts,  combinations, 
and  conspiracies  in  this  petition  alleged ;  and  that  defendant  be  enjoined  from, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  scheme  or  device,  through  its  officers, 
agents,  or  employees,  or  successors  in  interest,  continuing  said  unlawful  at- 
tempts to  monopolize  and  the  monopolizing  of  any  part  of  said  trade  and 
commerce. 

3.  That  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  A.  J.  A.  G.  agreement  of  September 
25,  1DOS,  as  set  out  in  division  V  ef  the  petition,  be  declared  null  and  void,  and 
that  defendant  be  perpetually  enjoined  from  entering  into,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  through  the  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  or  through  any  other  person 
or  corporation,  or  in  causing,  or  aiding  in  the  making  of,  any  similar  agree- 
ment, or  any  agreement  the  purpose  and  effect  of  which  would  be  to  restrain 
the  importation  from  any  part  of  the  world  of  bauxite,  alumina,  or  aluminum, 
in  any  form,  into  the  United  States,  and  at  a  normal  price,  or  its  free  exporta- 
tion therefrom. 

4.  That  the  provisions  of  the  General  Chemical  Co.  contract,  as  set  forth  in 
division  VI  of  the  petition,  be  declared  a  nullity  and  stricken  from  said  con- 
tract, and  that  defendant  be  prohibited  from  entering  into,  or  acting  in  pur- 
suance of,  any  contract  or  agreement  whereby  any  restraint  whatever  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  General  Chemical  Co.  with  reference  to  the  sale  or  disposal 
or  use  by  it  of  any  bauxite«of  which  it  may  become  the  owner,  or  of  any  alumina 
or  aluminum  produced  therefrom. 

5.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Norton  Co.  contract,  as  set  forth  in  division  VII 
of  the  petition,  and  all  other  parts  of  said  contract  in  so  far  as  they  restrain 
the  Norton  Co.  from  exercising  its  free  and  independent  will  in  disposing  of 
any  bauxite  which   it  may   receive   under  the  provisions  of  said  contract,  or 
any  other  bauxite  which  it  may  obtain,  or  any  alumina  made  from  such  baux- 
ite, be  declared  null  and  void  and  be  abrogated,  and  that  defendant  be  inhibited 
and  restrained   from   hereafter  entering  into  any  contract   whereby   the  said 
Norton  Co.  may  in  any  respect  be  restrained  in  the  disposition  of  any  bauxite 
which  may  be  obtained  by  it  from  any  source,  or  of  any  alumina  or  aluminum 
which  it  may  manufacture  therefrom,  or  may  otherwise  obtain. 

6.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.  agree- 
ment and  contract,  together  with  its  ratification  and  extension,  as  referred  to 
and  set  forth  in  division  VIII  of  the  petition,  be  declared  null  and  void,  and 
that  defendant  be  enjoined  from  hereafter  entering  into  any  contract  which 
shall   in  any  resect  restrain  the  said   Pennsylvania    Salt  Manufacturing  Co. 
from  freely   using  for  any  purpose,   or  from  making  any  disposition  it  may 
desire  in   the  open  market  of  any  bauxite,  alumina,  or  aluminum,  the  owner- 
ship of  which  it  may  acquire  from  any  source. 

7.  That  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  Kruttschnitt-Coleman  agreement,  re- 
ferred to  in  division  IX  of  the  petition,  be  decreed  to  be  in  undue  restraint  of 
interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  aluminum,  and  null  and  void,  and  that  the 
provisions  thereof,  so  far  as  they  seek  to  or  do  in  any  manner  restrain  the 
free  flow   in   interstate  commerce  of  aluminum,  or  any  of  the  manufactured 
products  thereof,  or  restrain  any  person  from  entering  into  or  engaging  in  said 
industry,  be  declared  null  and  void  and  abrogated,  and  that  defendant  be  for- 
ever restrained  from  again  either  directly  or  indirectly  entering  into  a  like 
or  similar  agreement. 

8.  That  the  defendant  and  its  officers,  agents,  and  representatives  be  perpetu- 
ally enjoined  from  entering  into  any  contract  with  any  other  individual,  firm, 
or  corporation  of  a  character  similar  to  or  which  contains  provisions  like  those 
above  quoted  in  the  contracts  between  the  Northern  Aluminum  Co.  and  the 
A.  .7.  A.  (J.,  between  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and  the  General  Chemical 
Co.,  between  said  defendant  company  and  the  Norton  Co.,  between  said  defend- 
ant company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  between  said 
defendant  company  and  Kruttschnitt  and  Colemau,  and  that  defendant  be  en- 
joined from  directly  or  indirectly  entering  into  or  participating  in  any  combina- 
tion or  agreement  the  purpose  or  effect  of  which  is  to  restrict  the  output  or 
control  the  markets  and  prices  of  aluminum,  or  any  material  from  which  alu-» 
minum  is  directly  or  indirectly  manufactured,  and  from  making  any  contract 
or  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  or  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  restrain 
commerce  in  bauxite,  alumina,  or  aluminum,  or  to  prevent  any  other  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  from,  or  to  hinder  him  or  it  in  obtaining  an  ample  supply 
of  either  bauxite  for  aluminum,  alumina,  or  aluminum  of  a  good  quality  in  the 
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open  market  in  free,  fair,  and  open  competition  at  reasonable  prices,  and  from 
itself  entering  into  or  compelling  or  inducing,  under  any  pretext  or  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  the  making  of  any  contract  between  any  persons,  firms, 
or  corporations  engaged  in  any  branch  of  the  business  of  manufacturing  ali> 
minum  goods  the  purpose  or  effect  of  which  would  be  to  fix  or  maintain  the 
sale  or  resale  prices  of  any  of  their  crude,  semifinished,  or  manufactured 
products. 

9.  That  to  prevent  all  undue  discriminations  upon  the  part  of  defendant  and 
its  officers  and  agents,  or  upon  the  part  of  any  firm  or  corporation  in  whose 
business  defendant  owns  or  hereafter  may  acquire  a  financial  interest  by  stock 
ownership  or  otherwise,  against  any  competitor  of  defendant,  and  thus  to 
prevent  The  unlawful  acquisition  by  defendant  of  a  monopoly  in  any  branch 
of  manufacturing  from  crude  or  semifinished  aluminum,  defendant  and  its 
officers,  agents,  and  representatives,  be  perpetually  enjoined  from  either  directly 
or  indirectly  committing  any  of  the  following  acts,  to  wit : 

(a)  Combining  either  by  stock  ownership  or  otherwise .  with   any   one   or 
more    manufacturers   for   the   purpose   or    with   the   effect    of   controlling   or 
restraining  the  output  of  any  product  manufactured  from  aluminum,  or  fixing 
or  controlling  the  price  thereof. 

(b)  Delaying  shipments  of  material  to  any  competitor  without  reasonable 
notice  and  cause,  or  refusing  to  ship  or  ceasing  to  continue  shipments  of  crude 
or  semifinished  aluminum  to  a  competitor  on  contracts  or  orders  placed  and 
particularly  on  partially  filled  orders,  without  any  reasonable  cause  and  with- 
out giving  notice  of  same,  or  purposely  delaying  bills  of  lading  on  material 
shipped  to  any  competitor,  or  in  any  other  manner  making  it  impossible  or 
difficult  for  such  competitor  promptly  to  obtain  the  material  upon  its  arrival 
or  from  furnishing  known  defective  material. 

(c)  Charging  higher  prices  for  crude  or  semifinished  aluminum  from  any 
competitor  than  are  charged  at  the  same  time  under  like  or  similar  conditions 
from  any  of  the  companies  in  which  defendant  is  financially   interested,  or 
charging  or  demanding  higher  prices  for  any  kind  of  crude  or  semifinished 
aluminum    from    any    competitor    for    the   purpose    or    which    under    like    or 
similar  conditions  will  have  the  effect  of  discriminating  against  such  manufac- 
turers in  bidding  on  proposals  or  contracts  to  the  advantage  of  said  defendant 
or  any  company  in  which  it  is  financially  interested. 

(d)  Refusing  to  sell  crude  or  semifinished  aluminum  to  prospective  competi- 
tors in  any  branch  of  the  manufacturing  aluminum  goods  industry  on  like  terms 
and  conditions  of  sale,  under  like  or  similar  circumstances,  as  defendant  sells 
such  crude  or  semifinished  aluminum  to  any  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in 
similar  business  in  which  defendant  is  financially  interested. 

(e)  Requiring,   as  a   condition   precedent   to   selling   crude   or   semifinished 
aluminus  to  a  competitor,  that  such  competitor  divulge  to  defendant  the  terms 
which  such  competitor  proposes  to  make  in  order  to  secure  the  work  in  which 
the  desired  aluminum  is  to  be  used,  and  from  imparting  to  anyone  the  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  the  competitor  is  intending  to  use  said  metal. 

(f )  Requiring  or  compelling  the  making  of  agreements  by  competitors  not  to 
engage  in  any  line  of  business  nor  to  supply  any  special  order  in  competition 
with  defendant  or  with  any  company  in  which  it  is  financially  interested  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  procurement  of  aluminum  metal. 

(g)  Representing  or  intimating  to  competitors  that  unless  they  dealt  with 
defendant  or  with  companies  in  which  defendant  has  a  financial  interest  for 
their  supply  of  metal  such  competitors  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  metal  or  obtain  it  at  a  price  that  will  permit  them  to  engage  in  com- 
petition with  defendant  or  with  companies  in  which  defendant  is  financially 
interested,  or  in  like  manner  representing  or  intimating  to  consumers  of  alumi- 
num in  any  stage  of  manufacture  that  unless  they  deal  with  defendant  or  with 
a  company  in  which  it  is  financially  interested  their  supply  of  material  or  manu- 
factured products  will  be  cut  off  for  that  reason. 

(h)  Taking  the  position  with  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  engaged  in  the 
•manufacture  of  any  kind  of  aluminum  goods  that  if  they  attempt  to  enlarge 
or  increase  any  of  their  industries  or  engage  in  enterprises  that  are  or  will  be 
competitive  with  defendant,  or  with  the  business  of  any  firm  or  corporation  in 
which  defendant  is  financially  interested,  such  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
will  for  that  reason  be  unable  to  procure  their  supply  of  material  from  de- 
fendant or  any  of  the  companies  in  which  it  is  financially  interested. 
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10.  That  the  United  States  may  have  such  other  and  further  equitable  relief 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require  and  this  honorable  court  may  deem  proper 
in  the  premises. 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  may  obtain  the  relief  to  which  it 
is  justly  entitled  in  the  premises,  may  it  please  your  honors  to  grant  unto  it  a 
writ  of  subpoena  directed  to  said  defendant,  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  com- 
manding it  to  appear  herein  and  answer  the  allegations  contained  in  the  fore- 
going petition,  but  not  under  oath  (answer  under  oath  being  expressly  waived), 
and  abide  by  and  perform  such  orders  and  decree  as  the  court  may  make  in  the 
premises. 

JOHN  H.  JORDAN, 
United  States  Attorney  for  the 

Western  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
GEORGE  W.  WICKEBSHAM, 

Attorney  General. 
JAMES  A.  FOWLER, 

Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 
WILLIAM  T.  CHANTLAND, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  ITALIAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  RE 

ALUMINUM. 

Hon.  O.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  desires  to  submit  to  this  hon- 
orable committee,  now  engaged  in  the  preliminary  work  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff, 
the  following  observations  on  the  necessity  of  revising  some  paragraphs  of  Schedule  C, 
and  the  following  arguments  in  substantiation  of  its  plea  for  a  reduction  of  the  rates 
on  the  article  hereafter  stated,  hoping  that  this  honorable  committee  will  give  them 
consideration  and  that  this  institution,  vouching  not  only  the  interests  of  manufac- 
turers but  those  of  consumers,  may  contribute  the  result  of  its  experience  and  dis- 
interestedness to  secure  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff  in  conformity  with  the  criteria 
that  have  led  to  the  present  work  of  readjustment  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country. 

Aluminum. — The  demand  for  this  metal,  the  total  production  of  which  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  in  1911  at  about  13,000  tons,  controlled  by  one  concern, 
against  a  total  world  production  of  about  45,000  tons,  is  fast  increasing,  owing  to  the 
manifold  uses  in  which  it  is  employed. 

Importations  of  crude  aluminum  during  the  last  three  fiscal  years  were:  In  1911, 
4,173.308  pounds,  valued  at  $598,272;  in  1910, 12,271,277  pounds,  valued  at  $1,844,430; 
in  1909,  5,109,843  pounds,  valued  at  $745,963. 

Besides  domestic  production,  Germany,  France,  and  England  are  the  chief  sources 
of  supply  of  this  metal,  and  lately  Italy  has  entered  into  this  line  of  electrometallurgy, 
with  a  promising  future. 

The  automobile  industry  is  a  large  consumer  of  aluminum,  which  is  used  in  engine 
and  body  construction,  for  foot  and  running  boards,  and  for  a  number  of  similar  parts. 
Cooking  utensils  made  of  aluminum  are  becoming  more  popular,  and  this  metal  is 
generally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  an  endless  number  ot  articles,  Buch  as  bottle  seals, 
etc.  Owing  to  the  increased  price  of  wood,  it  is  substituting  the  latter  in  vehicle  body 
construction.  The  brewing  industry  is  a  very  promising  field  for  the  future  appli- 
cation of  aluminum,  tanks  of  large  capacity,  of  as  much  as  600  barrels,  having  been 
lately  introduced  in  many  breweries.  Owing  to  its  valuable  autogenous  welding 
property,  this  metal  is  especially  suitable  to  the  manufacture  of  those  articles,  such 
as  sanitary  apparatus,  in  which  freedom  from  seams  and  joints  is  desirable  by  reason 
of  cleanliness.  Aluminum  high-tension  conductors  are  becoming  more  extensively 
used  in  the  electrotechnical  industry,  and  this  metal  is  also  being  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  bronze  powders,  an  article  which  enjoys  an  increasing  demand,  and 
in  that  of  alloys  in  conjunction  with  other  metals. 

The  average  price  of  aluminum  of  99  per  cent  in  New  York  was  in  1911,  18f  cents 
per  pound,  while  it  sold  in  Germany  at  aoout  12^  cents.  The  concern  which  controls 
the  manufacture  of  this  metal  in  this  country  evidently  got  the  benefit  of  the  high 
protective  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound,  which  marks  the  difference  between  the  quota- 
tions above  stated. 
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As  the  expenses  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  this  metal,  which  is  the  product  of 
an  electrometallurgical  process,  are  about  the  same  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  wages 
not  differing  much  for  labor  engaged  in  work  of  this  kind,  while  this  country  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  lesser  cost  of  the  electric  energy  required,  for  the  production  of  which 
it  possesses  unrivaled  opportunities,  it  is  manifest  that  the  reduction  of  the  present 
high  duties  on  aluminum  and  aluminum  plates,  sheets,  bars,  and  rods  to  a  round  rate 
of  25  per  cent,  such  as  contained  in  the  metal  bill  passed  by  the  House  on  January  29, 
1912,  and  by  the  Senate  on  May  30,  1912,  and  as  this  chamber  respectfully  solicits,  is 
advisable  both  in  the  interest  of  consumers  and  revenue. 

Automobiles. — The  present  assessment  of  duty  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  on  automo- 
biles was  established  at  a  time  when  both  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  this 
vehicle  were  in  their  inception,  namely,  when  the  automobile  was  yet  a  luxury,  or 
an  article  of  sport,  and  had  not  become,  as  it  did  during  the  last  decade,  a  vehicle  of 
common  use. 

As  it  soon  acquired,  through  its  manifest  advantages,  the  patronage  not  only  of  the 
wealthy  or  sportive  class,  but  also  of  the  numerous  class  of  business  and  professional 
men,  it  became  the  object  of  an  enormous  manufacturing  domestic  industry  and  of  a 
notable  importation. 

The  great  American  automobile  industry,  that  has  been  built  up  by  reason  of  the 
unsurpassable  advantages  enjoyed  by  this  country  in  the  production  of  the  necessary 
materials,  as  well  as  of  the  mechanical  excellence  of  its  skilled  labor  and  of  the  inborn 
tendency  to  constant  improvement,  which  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  both  American 
labor  and  manufacture,  would  have  developed  even  without  the  aid  of  high  protection. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  establishment  of  the  industry,  protection  may  have 
served  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  morale  of  the  American  manufacturer;  but, 
arguing  from  the  fact  that  the  foreign  machine  has  sold,  as  a  rule,  at  a  far  greater  price 
than  the  domestic,  and  by  far  in  excess  of  the  45  per  cent  increase  represented  by  the 
duty,  and  that  the  American  industry  has  been  built  up  on  the  basis  of  much  cheaper 
machines,  of  machines  accessible  to  the  purse  of  a  far  wider  number  of  patrons  than  in 
the  case  of  the  foreign  makes,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  a  practical  way,  the  present 
high  rate  has  actually  proven  of  any  benefit  to  the  American  manufacturer,  or,  as  it 
is  more  probable,  whether  it  has  not  acted  as  a  mere  offsetting  of  any  possible  outcry 
for  supposed  want  of  protection. 

The  opinion  of  this  chamber  is  that  it  has  proven  not  only  superfluous  but  also 
prejudicial.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  its  aim  can  only  be  that  of  raising  revenue. 

As  a  revenue  measure,  however,  a  look  at  the  decreasing  tendency  shown  by  the 
importations  of  foreign  machines  during  the  last  few  years,  which,  from  1.624,  valued 
at  $2,905,391,  in  fiscal  year  1909,  have  decreased  to  888  machines,  valued  at  $1,898,843, 
in  fiscal  year  1911,  is  sufficient  to  convince  that  it  has  defeated  its  own  purpose. 

The  decrease  of  importations  in  value  is  even  more  evident  by  comparing  the 
figures  for  1911  with  those  of  five  years  ago  and  shows  that  the  effect  of  maintaining 
such  high  rate  as  the  present  on  automobiles  has  been  that  of  encouraging  from  abroad 
the  importation  of  cheaper  machines  (average  unit  value  in  fiscal  year  lit  11,  $2,104, 
against  $3,437  in  1907),  in  which  field  the  American  manufacturer  will  always  under- 
sell the  foreign. 

A  further  proof  that  the  present  tariff  has  defeated  its  own  purpose  as  a  revenue 
measure  is  in  the  fact  that  some  important  foreign  manufacturer,  since  the  duty  of 
45  per  cent  was  consolidated  by  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  has  overcome  all  tariff  difficul- 
ties by  establishing  here  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  his  well-known  make. 

This  may  not  be  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  industrial  development 
of  this  country,  but  whether  it  is  equally  so  from  that  of  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
tariff,  namely,  the  function  of  raising  revenue  and  of  not  fostering  privileged  class 
legislation  arid  governmental  paternalism,  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  your  honor- 
able committee. 

That  the  American  automobile  industry  has  enough  sinew  of  its  own  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits  and  progress  without  such  a  high  rote  of  superfluous  protection  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  remarkable  development  of  the  exportation  of  automobiles  from 
this  country,  which,  from  2,862  cars,  representing  a  total  value  of  $4,890,886,  in  fiscal 
year  1909,  increased  in  1911  to  11,803  cars,  valued  at  $12,965,049.  And  the  fact  that 
the  cars  exported  are  mostly  destined,  besides  to  other  North  American  countries, 
which  is  only  natural,  to  European  countries  (in  1911,  3,446  cars),  namely,  to  the 
very  countries  where  the  automobile  industry  had  its  inception,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  average  unit  value  of  the  American  machine  exported  in  1911  was  of  $1,098, 
against  $2,104,  representing  the  average  unit  value  of  the  foreign  imported  machine, 
prove  conclusively  that  the  American  automobile  undersells  the  European  by  100 
per  cent,  without  need  of  any  protection.  All  the  more  apparent  this  when  we  con- 
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aider  that  the  unit  value  of  exported  American  machines  used  to  be  in  1907,  $1,709, 
while  it  had  descended  in  1911  to  $1,098. 

In  fact  no  country  possesses  the  natural  advantages  of  the  United  States  for  this 
industry,  such  as  the  advantage  of  minor  cost  of  metals,  wood,  leather,  paint,  glass, 
etc.,  which  are  the  materials  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  Latest  means 
of  conveyance.  No  country  possesses  cheaper  power,  another  important  item,  and 
wages  paid  to  labor  engaged  in  the  automobile  industry  in  Europe  are  not  much  below 
the  standard  paid  in  the  United  States;  while  the  greater  mechanical  skill  of  the 
American  laborer,  which  renders  his  work  more  efficient,  is  another,  and  not  the  least, 
of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  this  country. 

Why  should  such  a  high  rate  of  duty  as  the  present  be  maintained  on  the  foreign  car, 
when  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  automobile  has  its  widest  use  in  this  coun- 
try and  that  the  American- built  car  is  beginning  to  dominate  the  world  markets? 

Why  should  a  rate  of  duty  like  the  present  be  maintained,  which  tends  to  reduce  the 
standard  of  the  imported  automobile,  and  why  not  allow,  by  a  more  reasonable  rate, 
the  stimulus  for  new  ideas  in  design  and  construction  and  the  introduction  of  novel 
features  with  which  is  identified  the  foreign  car,  both  in  the  interest  of  manufacturer 
and  consumer,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Europe,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  modern 
motor  car  and  the  cradle  of  its  infancy,  is  yet  looked  upon  as  the  pioneer  in  the  tech- 
nical progress  of  this  industry? 

And  lastly,  why  not  make  a  rate  that,  without  the  odiousness  of  being  an  unneces- 
sary fiscal  burden,  will  prove  more  responsive  for  the  purpose  of  revenue? 

This  chamber  is  convinced  that  if  the  duty  on  automobiles  and  parts  thereof  were 
reduced  from  45  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  contemplated  by  paragraph  18  of  the 
metal  bill,  passed  by  the  House  on  January  20,  1912,  and  by  the  Senate  on  May  30, 
1912,  which  it  respectfully  recommends,  no  prejudice  will  derive  to  American  indus- 
try or  labor,  while  revenue  would  yield  better  results. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LUIGI  SOLARI,  President. 
G.  R.  SCHROEDER,  Secretary. 

BRIEF  OF  GUITERMAN,   ROSENFELD    &    CO.   ON  ALUMINUM. 

NEW  YORK,  January  20,  19 IS. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  We  respectfully  submit  this  brief  with  respect  to  aluminum,  aluminum  sheets, 
etc.,  now  provided  for  in  the  present  law  under  paragraph  172. 

We  plead,  first,  if  duty  is  to  be  retained,  we  plead  for  a  specific  as  against  an  ad 
valorem  duty;  second,  for  a  large  reduction  or  entire  removal  of  duty. 

Ow  business. — Broadly  speaking,  our  business  is  that  of  exporting  American  manu- 
factures and  importing  foreign  commodities  and  manufactures.  For  several  years 
past  we  have  been  importing  for  account  of,  or  for  sale  to,  American  consumers  large 
quantities  of  ingot  aluminum.  We  may  state,  parenthetically,  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, the  American  consumer  has  not  the  facilities  or  connections  for  buying  direct 
from  Europe,  hence  for  his  supply  of  foreign  aluminum  he  depends  on  houses  situated 
as  we  are  or  upon  agents  or  brokers  in  New  York.  Also  that  this  business  is  necessarily 
done  on  the  basis  of  cable  quotations,  offers  and  bids,  because  of  the  market  fluctu- 
ating constantly  and  rapidly. 

Supply  of  American  aluminum  inadequate. — It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  in  this  country  falls  short,  by  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  supply 
required  by  those  engaged  in  fabricating  aluminum.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  aluminum 
is  such  a  useful  metal  that,  under  unrestrictive  conditions,  its  fabrication  is  bound 
to  grow — to  the  benefit  of  industry  and  the  public  in  general. 

Duty,  if  any,  should  be  specific.  An  ad  valorem  duty  would  restrain  trade  and 
commerce.  Foreign  aluminum  is  largely  a  speculative  commodity  abroad,  the  same 
as  copper  and  tin,  subject  to  daily  fluctuations,  and  at  times  violent  fluctuations,  in 
price. 

That  a  regulation  restraining  trade  and  commerce  in  aluminum  is  against  public 
policy  is  forcibly  and  briefly  put  by  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  in  the  petition 
of  the  United  States  v.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  The  petition  says: 

"Aluminum  is  a  most  useful  metal.  *  *  *  The  industrial  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  United  States  demand  that  trade  and  commerce  in  such  a  useful  metal  shall  be 
unrestrained  so  that  its  use  may  become  as  general  and  as  extensive  as  possible." 
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That  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  restrain  trade  and  prove  a  heavy  handicap  to  both 
consumer  and  importer,  without  compensating  benefits  to  either  the  Government  or 
the  protected  industry,  is  a  fact  which  we  believe  we  can  conclusively  show.  In  the 
first  place,  we  submit  that  the  principal  argument  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  does 
not  exist  in  the  case  of  aluminum,  as  it  is  with  rare  exceptions,  if  any,  imported  in  one 
quality  only,  made  always  with  a  uniform  amount  of  labor. 

We  assume  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  levied  on  the  foreign  market  price  at 
time  of  shipment,  at  place  of  shipment,  or  in  some  similar  way.  At  present,  the 
importer,  as  is  proper  in  a  commodity  of  this  kind,  sells  with  a  very  small  margin  of 
profit,  and  he  can  continue  to  do  so  only  so  long  as  he  knows  how  much  duty  he  has  to 
include  in  his  sale  price.  It  would  prove  a  hardship  for  the  consumer  to  himself 
assume  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  duty.  The  consumer  naturally  wants  to 
buy  at  a  known  price,  duty  paid. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  prove  to  be  a 
great  restraining  influence,  and  why  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  lead  to  serious  diffi- 
culties: 

First.  Foreign  aluminum  is  unfortunately  in  Europe  a  speculative  commodity,  like 
copper  and  tin,  but,  owing  to  the  smaller  production  in  comparison  to  the  metals 
named,  it  is  much  more  responsive  to  manipulation.  We  in  America  can  do  nothing  to 
ameliorate  this  condition.  At  this  moment  the  European  general  market  price  is  over 
$20  per  ton  higher  than  it  was  a  few  days  ago,  which  was  already  excessively  high. 
During  3912  the  duty-unpaid  price  varied  from  about  11^  cents  to  19  cents,  or  to  the 
extent  of  7£  cents,  or  about  65  per  cent.  Had  aluminum  been  on  an  ad  valorem  basis 
the  amount  of  duty  per  pound  would  of  course  have  varied  to  the  same  extent.  The 
price  fluctuates  constantly  and  quickly  and  at  times  violently.  Consumers  necessarily 
place  orders  at  fixed  prices,  duty  paid,  for  shipment  to  be  made  from  abroad  during 
specified  future  months,  or  weeks,  in  accordance  with  their  requirements.  (The  com- 
modity is  too  valuable  to  permit  either  consumers  or  importers  to  carry  heavy  stock.) 
And  the  market  price  at  time  of  exportation  often  bears  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  the 
material  and  often  represents  a  momentary  speculative  condition  only,  and  is  often  a 
merely  nominal  price  as  far  as  actual  business  is  concerned.  The  amount  of  duty, 
therefore,  would  depend  on  the  market  price  of  the  particular  day  upon  which  the 
goods  were  exported,  which  appears  to  us  to  present  a  most  illogical,  difficult,  and  dan- 
gerous condition. 

Second.  An  equitable  administration  of  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  owing  to  the  following  conditions  in  addition  to  those 
already  stated.  European  conditions  are  such  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  metal 
which  reaches  this  country  passes  through  the  hands  of  powerful  European  merchant 
speculators  doing  an  international  trade  and  with  international  interests  and  cornec- 
tions,  as  described  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  These  sellers 
are  located  largely  in  Germany  (principally  in  Frankfort  and  Berlin)  and  in  London. 
They  sell  metal  made  in  parts  of  Europe  bearing  no  relation  to  the  place  of  sale,  which 
is  shipped  from  European  ports  bearing  no  relation  to  either  the  place  where  the  metal 
is  made  or  sold.  The  metal  is  made  in  the  Alpine  districts  of  France  and  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  and  in  England  and  Norway.  The  greatest  portion  of  it  is  exported 
from  Germany  (Hamburg)  and  Belgium  (Antwerp),  where,  for  instance,  there  is  prac- 
tically speaking  no  aluminum  market. 

We  advance  the  further  reasons  in  favor  of  a  specific  duty: 

First.  The  relation  of  the  world's  demand  to  the  supply  or  to  the  quantity  foreign 
holders  are  willing  to  sell  has  at  all  times  an  important  bearing  on  the  price  demanded 
for  foreign  material  by  the  foreign  holders,  and  it  seems  unfair  to  the  American  fab- 
ricator, who  must  buy  foreign  material  to  a  certain  extent  because  the  supply  of 
American  material  is  inadequate,  to  have  to  pay  the  most  duty  at  the  time  he  can  least 
afford  to  pay  it;  that  is,  when  at  its  highest. 

Second.  As  to  the  "dumping"  of  foreign  aluminum  into  this  country.  This  con- 
dition occurs  when  the  foreign  supply  is  in  excess  of  demand,  when  there  is  not  enough 
business  to  go  around  among  the  foreign  producers  and  holders  and  they  get  fighting 
among  themselves.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  American  producer  of  raw  aluminum 
requires  any  protection,  it  is  at  just  such  times  and  under  such  conditions  that  the 
protection  is  most  needed.  It  would  therefore  seem  best  that  the  foreign  aluminum 
be  required  to  meet  a  specific  duty  at  all  times. 

Third.  As  to  revenue.  We  hold  that  if  aluminum  is  not  put  on  the  free  list  (as 
we  believe  it  should)  the  importation  of  aluminum,  and  consequently  the  revenue 
derived  therefrom,  will  be  larger  and  steadier,  under  all  normal  conditions,  if  the 
duty  is  a  reasonable  specific  duty  than  if  the  duty  is  an  ad  valorem  one  calculated 
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to  produce  the  same  amount  of  revenue,  for  the  reason  that  under  a  specific  duty 
the  trade  in  aluminum  will  be  more  free  from  restraint  and  hindrance. 

For  removal  or  reduction  of  duty. — We  desire  to  add  briefly  to  the  data  already 
before  your  committee  on  this  phase  of  the  question  and  point  out  certain  conclusions 
which  we  believe  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  data  previously  submitted  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  production  and  import  tables  hereto  appended. 

On  January  14  Mr.  Davis,  speaking  for  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  stated  to 
your  committee  that  the  present  capitalization  was  $30,000,000,  and  he  admitted  that 
the  company  was  earning  annually  15  to  18  per  cent  on  its  capitalization,  or  from 
$4,500,000  to  $5,400,000.  Our  object  now  is  to  reduce  these  earnings  to  an  "earnings 
per  ton"  basis.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  not 
For  some  time  past  made  public  their  production  figures,  and  we  are  therefore  forced 
to  use  a  deductive  method  in  arriving  at  their  present  production. 

Mr.  Davis  stated  (p.  1836,  proceedings  Jan.  14,  1913)  that  the  importation  of  fiscal 
year  1912-13,  less  aluminum  reexported,  would  be  about  14,000,000  pounds,  which 
he  says  would  be  about  36  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production,  thus  fixing  the  do- 
mestic production  at  38,888,888  pounds,  or,  say,  20,000  tons.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  domestic  production  will  not  be  as  large  as  that  unless  it  is  increased 
very  materially  within  the  next  few  months.  But  taking  $5,000,000  as  average 
earnings  for  the  past  few  years,  and  20,000  tons  as  average  production,  which  we 
think  is  too  high,  we  find  the  per  ton  earnings  to  be  $250,  or  12$  cents  per  pound 
The  selling  pnce  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  been  from  20  to  21  cents. 
Deductions  can  be  drawn  from  this  as  to  approximate  cost  of  production  which  would 
tend  to  show  that  little,  if  any,  protection  was  needed  by  the  American  industry. 

As  to  the  aluminum  company's  claim  that  they  have  an  investment  of  $1,500  for 
each  ton  of  aluminum  produced  per  year,  and  consequently  have  to  get  $90  per  ton, 
or  4J  cents  per  pound,  to  cover  interest  charges:  If  the  word  "capitalization"  was 
substituted  tor  investment"  we  think  the  statement  would  be  more  nearly  correct. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  capitalization  of  $30,000,000  as  compared  with  output  of  20,000 
tons  shows  just  this  figure  of  $1,500.  If  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  wants  its  capital- 
ization protected,  it  seems  to  us  the  burden  is  on  it  to  show  that  the  capitalization 
really  represents  investment  and  earnings,  and  not  water.  On  this  point  we  submit 
the  following: 

Stock  dividends,  stated  to  represent  earnings,  were  issued  (pp.  1844-1845  of  proceed- 
ings, Jan.  14,  1913): 

First  (ata  time  unstated)  to  the  extent  of $1,000,000 

Later,  "  during  1908  or  1909,"  to  the  extent  of 18,750,000 

Or  to  the  total 19,750,000 

By  use  of  the  appended  tables  we  find  that  the  total  production  of  aluminum  in  the 
United  States  from  1890  (previous  to  that  the  production  had  been  nominal,  see 
tables)  to  1903,  inclusive,  plus  total  consumption  1904  to  1908,  inclusive,  less  imports 
1904  to  1908,  inclusive,  amounted  to  only  54,102  tons.  On  that  basis  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  in  addition  to  paying  out  current  dividends  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  claim  to  have  accumulated  earnings  as  a  result  of  producing  54,102  tons  of 
aluminum,  to  the  extent  of  $19,750,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $365.05  for  each  ton  produced. 
This  figure  is  so  large  that  one  can  not  well  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  large  part  of  the 
capitalization  is  water,  or  as  it  has  been  called,  "capitalized  tariff,"  on  which  the  con- 
sumer should  not  be  asked  to  pay  interest. 

We  also  desire  to  submit  the  following  general  proposition,  namely:  That  a  metal 
economically  and  industrially  so  important,  and  so  useful  and  valuable,  as  aluminum 
should  not,  in  its  raw  condition  at  least,  as  a  matter  of  general  policy  and  general 
good,  be  treated  any  differently  than  other  metals,  such  as  copper  and  tin.  And  we 
desire  to  point  out  that  if  the  price  here  was  on  a  parity,  or  nearly  on  a  parity,  with 
the  European  price,  it  would  find  much  larger  use  than  is  now  the  case,  as,  for  instance, 
in  kitchen  utensils.  In  America  the  "middle-class"  housewife  finds  (owing  to  price) 
the  aluminum  kitchen  utensil  to  be  a  "luxury."  In  Europe  it  much  more  nearly 
competes  in  price  with  kitchen  utensils  of  other  materials  and  is  much  more  in  general 
use. 

Suggestion. — If  it  is  deemed  by  your  honorable  committee  that  it  is  proper  to  levy 
a  duty  on  the  commodity  of  aluminum,  we  suggest  (bearing  in  mind  that  the  cost  of 
equipment  may  be  higher  here  than  abroad,  that  labor  is  higher  here  than  abroad, 
although  labor  for  producing  crude  aluminum  is,  we  understand,  but  a  small  part 
of  the  cost)  a  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  crude  and  2i  to  3  cents  per  pound 
on  sheets,  bars,  etc.  This  duty,  we  believe,  would  permit  aluminum  to  be  used  in 
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increasing  quantities  and  produce  a  large  amount  of  revenue.  And  it  represents,  to 
our  mind,  a  protection  equivalent  to  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

We  append  hereto  production  and  import  tables  hereinbefore  referred  to. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GUITERMAN,     ROSENFELD   &   Co., 

By  EDWARD  P.  ROSENFELD,  Partner. 

Imports  of  foreign  aluminum. 
[Extracted  from  records  on  file  at  New  York  customhouse.    Years  are  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.) 


Crude. 

Sheets, 
bars,  etc. 

Total. 

1904... 

Pounds. 
686,727 

Pounds. 
3,166 

Pounds. 

1905  

638,513 

6,869 

1906  

614,  179 

11,094 

1907  

1  292  307 

10  961 

1908  . 

113,755 

11,875 

'  3,389  446 

1909  

2,035,997 

9,054 

1910     

13,384  897 

42  053 

1, 695  tons. 


Production  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1910,  inclusive. 
[Figures  published  by  the  American  Metal  Market  and  Daily  Iron  and  Steel  Report,  New  York.] 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Pounds. 

61, 281 

150, 000 

259, 885 

333, 629 

550, 000 

920, 000 

1896 1,300,000 

1897 4, 000,  000 

1898 5, 200,  000 

1899 6, 500,  000 

1900 7, 150,  000 

1901 7, 150,  000 

1902 7,300,000  , 


1903 

1904  (consumption) . 

1905  (consumption). 

1906  (consumption). 

1907  (consumption). 

1908  (consumption). 

1909  (consumption). 

1910  (consumption). 


Total,  1909  and  1910 

out 

In  tons  of  2,000  pounds 


Pounds. 

7,  500,  000 

8,  600,  000 
11,  347,  000 
14, 910, 000 
17, 211,  000 
11, 152, 000 
34, 210, 000 
47,  734,  000 


111, 594,  795 
55,  797 


World's  production  of  aluminum. 


[Compiled  by  the  American  Metal  Market  and  Daily  Iron  and  Steel  Report,  from  statistics  issued  by  the 

Metallgesellschaft.) 

[Tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


United 
States  and 
Canada. 

Germany, 
Austria, 
and  Swit- 
zerland. 

France. 

England. 

Italy  and 

Norway. 

Total 
(about). 

1900... 

3,530 

2,750 

1,100 

660 

8,040 

1901  

3,530 

2,750 

1,325 

660 

8,265 

1902  

3,640 

2,750 

1,550 

660 

8,600 

1903  

3,750 

2,750 

1,760 

770 

9  030 

1904  

4,300 

3,305 

1,875 

770 

W,250 

1905     

4  960 

3,305 

3,305 

1,100 

12  670 

1906  

6,615 

3,860 

4,410 

1,100 

15,985 

1907  

8,815 

4,410 

6,615 

1,985 

21,825 

1908  

6  615 

4,410 

6.615 

2,200 

660 

20,500 

1909  

9,920 

5,510 

6,615 

3,085 

1,540 

26,670 

1910  

12,125 

7,715 

10,  470 

5,510 

1,650 

37,  470 
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BRIEF  OF  THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO.,  CANTON,  OHIO. 

CANTON,  OHIO,  January  IS,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  have  learned  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  now  investi- 
gating the  tariff  on  aluminum,  and  as  I  understand  that  you  are  chairman  of  this 
committee,  I  thought  that  I  would  let  you  know  of  some  of  the  trouble  we  have  had 
in  securing  aluminum  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  understand,  tne  entire  aluminum  output  in  America  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  and  although  there  are  a  great  many  com- 
panies that  make  tubes,  etc.,  and  furnish  aluminum  ingot  metal,  all  of  this  must  come 
from  the  one  source  of  supply. 

About  four  months  ago  we  asked  for  quotation  and.  delivery  on  aluminum  tubes 
and  ingots  and  at  that  time  really  could  get  no  promise  of  delivery  at  all.  We  have 
been  endeavoring  ever  since  that  time  to  get  in  touch  with  importers  of  aluminum 
tubing,  and  are  now  just  beginning  to  receive  information,  etc.,  in  regard  to  it.  Con- 
sidering the  great  demand  for  aluminum  in  this  country  and  inability  to  obtain 
deliveries,  etc.,  we  certainly  do  think  that  the  duty  could,  be  reduced  considerable. 
If  the  demand  was  not  near  so  great,  it  would  be  a  different  thing,  but  the  demand 
for  aluminum  has  been  very  great  and  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  facilities  for 
making  this  product  in  this  country  is  not  able  at  the  present  time  by  far  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  conditions  are  becoming  worse  right  along. 

Hoping  that  you  will  consider  the  aluminum  investigation  very  carefully,  and  thank- 
ing you  in  advance  for  same,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  Co. 
CHAS.  A.  DILLON. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  DILLER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  (INC.),  BLUFF- 
TON,  OHIO. 

BLUFFTON,  OHIO,  January  21,  1913. 
Hon.  J.  H.  GOEKE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  duty  provided 
in  the  present  tariff  are  an  injustice  to  the  American  consumer.  The  production  in 
this  country  has  not,  by  any  means,  been  sufficient  to  enable  buyers  to  secure  all 
they  needed  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  buy  a  very  large  portion  of  their 
requirements  in  the  European  markets;  that  is,  from  importers.  We  attach  copies 
of  two  letters  from  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  verifying  this  statement. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  aluminum  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  over  here 
as  it  can  abroad,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  very  considerable  quantities  of  aluminum 
were  exported  to  Europe  and  sold  by  the  American  producer  at  prices  ruling  on  the 
other  side,  which  of  course  were  much  lower  than  the  prices  paid  over  here;  that  is, 
the  duty  deducted  from  the  American  prices  usually  shows  the  prices  obtainable  in 
Europe.  Statistics  show  that  for  the  year  ending  June,  1912,  there  were  exported 
in  aluminum  from  this  country  an  aggregate  amounting  to  $1,144,353.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  say  that  should  the  duty  be  revised  it  would  lead  to  a  very  large  exten- 
sion of  the  aluminum  industry  in  America,  and  would  absolutely  benefit  the  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  the  country  in  general. 

Ingot  aluminum,  as  a  raw  product,  should  be  put  on  the  free  list.  Sheet  alumi- 
num, rods,  molding,  etc.,  being  only  semimanufactured,  should  pay  no  more  than 
1  cent  per  pound  duty. 

We  feel  sure  that  some  relief  must  come  to  the  American  manufacturer  using 
aluminum.  The  present  situation  compels  us  to  order  from  four  to  eight  months  in 
advance,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  average  manufacturer  to  anticipate 
requirements  so  far  in  advance.  Reduction  in  the  tariff  will  be  a  relief,  and  we 
strongly  urge  that  you  use  your  influence  in  furthering  this  needed  reduction  when 
the  metals  schedule  is  brought  before  the  committee  for  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

THE  DILLER  MANUFACTURING  Co. 

P.  DILLER,  President. 
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CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  December  24,  1912. 
The  DILLER  MANUFACTURING  Co., 

Blu/ton,  Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  23.  In  August  and 
September  of  this  year  it  seemed  to  us,  with  reasonable  luck,  shipments  of  sheet  in 
from  8  to  10  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  order  was  an  entirely  safe  forecast.  I  regret 
very  much  to  say,  however,  that  a  series  of  circumstances,  the  most  vital  one  being 
the  very  severe  car  shortage  which  we  have  experienced  during  the  entire  autumn, 
has  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  fulfill  these  promises. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  every  effort  is  being  made  by  us  to  deliver  material  a 
promptly  as  circumstances  will  permit.     Our  plans  have  been  so  upset,  however, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to-day  to  forecast  with  accuracy  the  date  on  which  you 
may  expect  shipment  of  this  material. 

Regretting  very  much  any  inconvenience  this  may  have  caused  you,  I  am,  yours, 
very  truly, 

ALUMINUM  Co.  OP  AMERICA. 
EDW.  L.  CHENEY. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  January  8,  1918. 
The  DILLER  MANUFACTURING  Co., 

Blu/ton,  Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN:  I  refer  to  your  letter  of  January  7,  and  I  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  your  using  my  last  letter  of  December  24  in  dealing  with  your  customers.  Any- 
thing else  that  we  can  do  for  you  to  help  out  with  your  explanations  to  your  own 
customers  will  be  very  gladly  done. 

In  regard  to  the  shipment  of  material,  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to  you  by  letter 
the  combination  of  circumstances  which  have  put  us  in  this  unfortunate  situation 
regarding  deliveries.  I  can  only  assure  you  that  your  order  was  taken  and  delivery 
forecast  in  good  faith,  and  it  has  been  simply  physically  impossible  for  us  to  clean  up 
the  orders  which  are  ahead  of  it.  I  could  show  you  without  difficulty  that  we  are 
shipping  to-day  on  orders  placed  with  us  in  July  and  August,  1912,  and  if  we  are  able 
to  continue  the  present  rate  of  manufacture  through  the  winter  months  I  assume  that 
your  material  will  be  shipped  you  during  the  latter  part  of  February  or  March.  How- 
ever, this  is  simply  a  forecast  which  I  make  with  some  knowledge  of  the  situation. 
Our  works  department  feel  that  it  is  futile  at  the  present  time  to  make  definite  promises 
which  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  broken. 

We,  of  course,  regret  these  circumstances  very  much,  and  can  only  assure  you  that 
when  conditions  become  more  normal  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  our  utmost  to 
compensate  you  by  special  attentions  for  the  inconvenience  to  which  we  have  un- 
questionably put  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  ALUMINUM  Co.  OF  AMERICA, 

EDW.  L.  CHENEY, 

Manager  Cleveland  Office. 

THE  DILLER  MANUFACTURING  Co.  (!NC.), 

Blu/ton,  Ohio,  February  5,  1913. 
Hon.  J.  H.  GOEKE,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Please  pardon  delay  in  replying  to  your  very  kind  letter,  as  same  has 
been  held  for  the  writer's  attention.  Permit  us  to  express  our  appreciation  of  your 
attitude  in  this  matter. 

While  your  secretary  suggested  the  advisability  of  filing  a  brief  with  the  committee 
having  this  matter  in  charge,  we  infer  from  your  letter  that  this  will  hardly  be 
necessary. 

But  there  is  one  favor  that  we  would  ask,  viz,  that  you  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  prevent  the  duty  on  ingot  and  sheet  aluminum  from  being  put  on  an  ad  valorem 
basis.  Such  action  would  serve  to  conceal  the  amount  of  tax  paid  into  the  coffers  of 
the  aluminum  producers. 

We  believe  that  the  present  market  conditions  indicate  clearly  that  a  duty  of  1  cent 
a  pound  on  ingot  and  sheet  aluminum  will  afford  ample  protection  to  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  American  producers.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  over  7  per  cent  on 
importations  at  14  cents  a  pound  and  to  6f  per  cent  on  importations  at  15  cents  a 
pound. 

As  for  the  international  agreement,  if  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  so  much 
faith  in  this  agreement,  why  is  it  BO  anxious  for  tariff  protection?  Is  not  such  an 
agreement  merely  an  outgrowth  of  our  tariff?  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  is  said  to  have  spent  several  months  in  Europe  just  previous  to  the 
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recent  advance  in  the  price  of  ingot  aluminum.  Is  not  an  American  aluminum  trust 
in  a  position  to  coerce  foreign  producers  in  the  matter  of  price  on  aluminum  exported 
to  America  so  long  as  our  duty  is  virtually  prohibitive? 

While  we  heartily  favor  legislation  looking  toward  the  abolition  of  international 
agreements  like  the  one  said  to  exist  among  the  producers  of  aluminum,  we  feel  that 
such  legislation  should  supplement  but  not  supersede  tariff  reform. 

Again  assuring  you  that  we  appreciate  your  stand  in  this  matter,  and  thanking  you 
for  the  courtesies  extended  by  your  secretary  to  our  Mr.  W.  E.  Diller,  we  are, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

THE  DILLER  MANUFACTURING  Co., 
P.  DILLER,  President. 

RESOLUTIONS  TRANSMITTED  BY  THE  TRAFFIC  BUREAU  OF 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN.,  February  14,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Representative,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  commercial  organizations 
of  this  city,  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  effect  of  possible  tariff  legisla- 
tion on  import  aluminum,  the  resolutions  hereto  attached  were  adopted  unanimously. 
This  matter  has  had  the  thorough  consideration  of  a  special  committee,  which  has 
for  sometime  past  been  familiarizing  itself  with  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  this 
section  in  the  way  of  extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  in  connection  with  this  matter  that  may  be  de- 
sired, we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Yours,  respectfully,  CHAS.  KIMMICH, 

Secretary  Joint  Meeting. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN.,  February  6,  191S.' 

Whereas,  the  aluminum  industry  of  the  United  States,  being  fostered  and  stimulated 
by  patents  on  the  process  of  manufacture  and  by  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  on 
foreign  aluminum,  has  during  the  last  20  years  grown  from  practically  nothing  to 
an  output  of  40,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  while  the  price  to  the  consumer  has 
fallen  from  $4  per  pound  to  18  cents  per  pound;  and, 
Whereas,  said  patents  have  now  expired,  leaving  nothing  but  the  tariff  of  7  cents 

per  pound  to  secure  to  the  American  manufacturer  the  home  market;  and, 
Whereas,  it  is  far  more  expensive  to  produce  aluminum  in  this  country  than  in  France 
and  other  foreign  countries  because  of  the  fact  that  foreign  bauxite  is  richer  than 
that  found  in  America,  and  because  in  foreign  countries  bauxite,  coal  deposits, 
and  water  power  for  generating  electricity  are  found  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  while  in  this  country  they  are  found  far  apart;  and  because  it  is  far  more 
costly  to  develop  the  water  powers  in  this  than  in  foreign  countries;  and  because 
the  American  manufacturer  must  pay  much  higher  wages  to  labor  than  his  foreign 
competitor;  and, 

Whereas,  there  are  thousands  of  American  citizens  dependent  upon  the  aluminum 
industries  for  support,  and  millions  of  American  capital  invested  in  the  business, 
both  of  which  would  suffer  if  the  American  market  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
foreign  producer  of  aluminum;  and, 

Whereas,  bauxite,  from  which  aluminum  is  made,  is  found  only  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  there  are  also  found  in  the  South  vast  coal  deposits  and  undeveloped  water 
power  possibilities,  both  of  which  are  essential  in  the  production  of  aluminum;  and, 
Whereas,  these  advantages  have  attracted  the  manufacturers  of  aluminum  in  this 
country  and  abroad  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and  the 
Southern  Aluminum  Co.  have  each  recently  secured  extensive  water  powers  in  the 
South  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  development  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum,  which  development  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  body,  be  retarded 
and  delayed,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  by  any  tariff  legislation  which  would  make 
it  easier  "for  foreign  producers  to  sell  their  goods  in  this  market  and  harder  for  the 
American  manufacturer  to  obtain  reasonable  returns  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
aluminum  business;  and, 

WTiereas,  we  believe  that  there  is  no  demand  coming  from  the  consumers  of  alumi- 
num goods  for  a  lower  duty,  but  that  the  cry  for  a  lower  tariff  on  aluminum  comes 
solely  from  the  manufacturers  in  their  own  interest  and  is  not  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumers.  Therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commerce,  Commercial  Club,  Manufacturers  and  Producers 
Association,  Traffic  Bureau  of  Knoxvilh,  Tenn.,  That  we  deem  it  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  South  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  aluminum  below  7  ceutt*  per  pound, 
and  we  therefore  urge  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  prevent  such  reduction. 

J.  W.  Brownlee,  president  Board  of  Commerce,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  G.  E. 
Bradford,  president  Commercial  Club,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  W.  A. 
Moberly,  president  Manufacturers  and  Producers  Association,  Knox- 
ville, Tenn. ;  Jesse  Thomas,  president  Traffic  Bureau,  Knoxville,  Tenn.; 
Chas.  Kimmich,  secretary  joint  meeting,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  February 
6,  1913. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  MILBTJRN  WAGON  CO.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO,  January  14,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  understand  that  at  an  early  date  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  going  to  take  up  the  question  of  tariff  on  aluminum. 

This  country,  on  account  of  the  increased  use  of  aluminum  on  automobile  bodies, 
is  now  using  an  enormous  amount  of  aluminum,  and  the  supply  at  the  present  time  is 
very  much  below  the  demand. 

We  ourselves  are  using  a  great  deal  of  the  material  and  are  having  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  get  shipments  made  quicker  than  six  or  eight  months.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  keep  our  business  going,  to  purchase  several  quantities  of  this 
material  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  the  present  tariff  is  exceptionally  high 
and  makes  the  delivered  price  of  such  material  very  large. 

We  believe  that  owing  to  the  increased  demand  on  account  of  automobile  bodies 
that  this  tariff  should  be  lowered  a  great  deal  and  that  it  should  be  placed  at  not  over 
3  cents  a  pound. 

We  further  believe  that  this  country  can  produce  aluminum  as  cheap  as  other  coun- 
tries, because  it  was  not  very  long  ago  that  the  United  States  exported  a  great  deal  of 
aluminum,  and  this  aluminum  was  sold  at  lower  prices  than  it  was  sold  in  this  country. 
When  we  mentioned  above  that  we  believed  that  duty  should  not  be  over  3  cents  a 
pound,  we  referred  to  the  semimanufactured  article,  such  as  sheet  aluminum,  rods, 
moldings,  etc. 

We  also  believe  that  the  tariff  should  be  made  on  a  pound  basis  rather  than  ad  valo- 
rem.    Then  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  would  know  what  duty  to  figure  on. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

THE  MILBURN  WAGON  Co., 
H.  W.  SUYDAM,  President.     . 

BRIEF  OF  DR.  FREDERICK  C.  WEBER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  January  IS,  1912. 
CHAIRMAN  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  There  is  one  statement  in  this  article  which  I  want  to  correct:  That 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  controls  substantially  all  the  sources  of  aluminum  in 
this  country.  This  applies  only  to  the  mineral  bauxite,  which  is  the  present  source 
of  the  metal  as  made  under  patents  controlled  by  that  company.  It  is  because  of 
this  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  not  only  a  United  States  trust  monopoly, 
but  can  and  does  dictate  the  price  of  aluminum  everywhere.  The  unlimited  sources 
of  supply  for  making  aluminum  are  the  beds  of  fire  clay  or  kaolin,  which  occur  in 
almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  vast  beds  of  practically  unlimited  extent.  In 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri  kaolin  occurs  in  alternating  layers 
with  coal,  so  that  aluminum  could  be  made  there  in  scores  of  places  at  the  pits'  mouth, 
hoisting  coal  for  power  and  the  needed  coke  from  it  for  the  processes  of  manufacture 
and  the  ore  for  the  metal  from  the  same  shaft  and  at  a  cost  far  lower  than  is  possible 
from  bauxite.  Kaolin  and  bauxite  furnish  practically  an  equal  weight  of  metallic 
aluminum  during  manufacture.  Aluminum  from  bauxite  costs  about  13  cents  to  make. 
Aluminum  from  kaolin,  according  to  my  figures,  will  cost  under  6  cents.  Here  is  the 
practical  way  to  secure  not  only  far  cheaper  aluminum,  but  meet  the  constantly 
extending  uses  for  the  metal  which  has  grown  from  83  pounds  in  1883  to  80.000,000 
in  1912  and  none  to  be  had  now  under  a  six  months'-ahead  order.  All  of  your  hearings 
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before  committees  will  not  supply  a  pound  of  aluminum.  What  is  wanted  are  alumi- 
num manufacturing  plants  in  a  dozen  States  using  kaolin  as  the  source  of  the  metal. 
The  trust,  controlling  pretty  much  all  of  the  bauxite  in  the  United  States  and  owning 
the  bauxite  concentrating  patent,  can  laugh  at  your  efforts  and  keep  right  on  in  the 
same  old  groove  of  monopoly  for  years  to  come.  Aluminum  from  kaolin  will  meet 
the  constantly  growing  uses  for  the  metal  at  a  cost  where  it  can  be  used  and  not  injure 
any  established  industry  in  any  line.  Bauxite  is  not  sufficiently  abundant  anywhere 
on  earth.  Aluminum  from  kaolin  has  been  the  dream  of  chemists  for  a  century 
through  a  practical  process.  I  worked  out  a  practical  process  along  lines  which  are 
covered  by  United  States  patent  No.  728,528,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing beyond  working  in  my  little  private  laboratory.  It  has  always  been  butting 
up  against  the  all-powerful  Aluminum  Trust  monopoly,  who  would  promptly  use 
Standard -oil  methods  to  crush  any  and  all  competition. 

The  Aluminum  Trust  consider  themselves  so  firmly  in  control  of  the  aluminum 
business  that  they  have  not  even  thought  it  worth  while  to  purchase  competing 
patents  for  their  process  morgue,  and  consequently  have  acted  as  they  pleased.  The 
only  influencing  factor  as  governing  prices  has  been  where  aluminum  has  come  into 
competition  with  copper  in  electric  transmission.  In  the  matter  of  the  competing 
process  of  making  aluminum  from  kaolin  and  by  so  doing  superseding  the  use  of 
bauxite,  the  chemists  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  worked  out  identically  the  same 
process  which  I  had  worked  out  step  by  step,  I  being  ahead  three  years  in  my  labo- 
ratory and  three  months  ahead  in  making  my  application  for  a  United  States  patent. 
The  General  Electric  Co.  withdrew  from  interference  proceedings  in  my  favor,  ac- 
knowledging my  priority.  I  was  subsequently  informed  that  the  General  Electric 
Co.  had  purposed  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  because  of  high  prices 
and  inadequate  supply  but  for  the  constant  annoyance  of  antimonopoly  proceedings 
in  the  courts  and  the  press.  In  this  matter  of  there  being  an  Aluminum  Trust  the 
agitation  of  trust  busting  (a  la  Roosevelt)  has  had  the  usual  effect  of  every  last  one 
of  Roosevelt's  fads — of  bringing  about  and  perpetuating  the  very  condition  of  things 
talked  against  by  Roosevelt.  I  hope  the  above  may  be  of  service  in  your  efforts  to 
improve  conditions  in  this  aluminum  matter. 

Believe  me,  yours,  very  respectfully,  DR.  FREDERICK  C.  WEBER, 

4953  West  Addison  Street. 

[Inclosure.] 

ALUMINUM  TRUST  UP  BEFORE  TARIFF  BODY — HOUSE  DEMOCRATS  ALSO  WILL  EXAM- 
INE CLOSELY  WALTHAM  WATCH  Co.  AFFAIRS — SUGGEST  "DUMPING"  CLAUSE — 
AIM  is  TO  PREVENT  SALE  OF  IMPORTED  GOODS  AT  LESS  THAN  PRICE  AT  HOME. 

WASHINGTON,  January  12. — Democratic  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  are  planning  to  examine  closely  into  the  affairs  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  and  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  when  their  representatives  testify  at  an  ad- 
journed hearing  on  the  metal  tariff  schedule  next  Tuesday.  Both  companies  have 
been  charged  with  being  trusts. 

Both  companies  were  represented  here  Friday  and  Saturday,  but  were  not  reached 
before  adjournment  at  midnight  last  night.  To-morrow  will  be  devoted  to  Schedules 
D  (covering  wood  and  its  manufactures)  and  L  (silks  and  silk  goods).  Neither  of 
these  schedules  was  affected  by  any  Democratic  revision  attempted  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

TERMS   COMPANY   MONOPOLY. 

John  P.  Bartlett,  of  New  York,  representing  clients  interested  in  the  aluminum 
duty,  has  filed  with  the  committee  a  brief  alleging  that  the  aluminum  industry  prac- 
tically is  in  the  hands  of  the  one  concern,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  controlling 
substantially  all  the  sources  of  aluminum  in  the  country. 

The  brief  also  sets  forth  that  the  company  was  sued  in  Federal  antitrust  proceed- 
ings, and  that,  while  it  suffered  a  decree  to  run  against  it,  conditions  are  about  the 
same  in  commercial  practice. 

Arthur  V.  Davis  ,  of  Pittsburgh,  representing  the  Aluminum  Co.,  has  been  urged 
by  the  committee  to  appear  Tuesday. 

SEEK   SPECIFIC   DUTY. 

E.  C.  Fitch,  of  Waltham,  is  expected  to  represent  the  watch  concern.  American 
watch  manufacturers  want  a  specific  duty  basis  instead  of  the  Democratic  plan  of  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  watch  movements.  They  assert  that  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer has  an  enormous  advantage,  and  that  the  American  watch  industry  IB  depressed. 
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So  far  the  hearings  on  chemicals  and  iron  and  steel  have  not  led  to  any  indication  of 
any  material  change  in  the  Democratic  tariff  position  as  framed  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  There  will  be  some  minor  changes  in  classification,  with  some  items  taken 
out  of  groups  and  put  into  so-called  basket  clauses  that  take  care  of  otherwise 
unprovided  items  at  a  changed  rate. 

SUGGEST  "DUMPING"  CLAUSE. 

There  has  been  some  suggestions  of  a  "dumping"  clause  to  prevent  the  sale  of  any 
goods  imported  into  this  country  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  selling  price  at  home. 
Canada,  France,  and  some  other  countries  have  some  such  arrangement,  but  the 
committee  has  not  formally  considered  it. 

Testimony  in  behalf  of  the  machine-tool  manufacturing  industry  has  been  to  the 
effect  that  the  manufacturers  here  feared  the  effect  of  a  dumping  clause  would  be 
some  foreign  retaliation  in  the  way  of  added  tariffs  and  bad  feeling  and  a  possible 
"jacking  up"  of  the  whole  German  tariff  system  against  American  goods.  This  was 
in  response  to  the  committee's  questioning  as  to  the  effect  of  coupling  a  15  per  cent 
reduction  on  machine  tools,  with  the  insertion  of  a  dumping  clause  in  the  metal  sched- 
ule to  prevent  the  American  market  being  flooded  when  the  foreign  market  suffered 
from  overproduction. 

BRIEF  OF  E.  K.  MORRIS  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  January  13,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  As  merchant  jobbers  handling  manufactured  aluminum  products,  would 
say  that  during  the  last  six  months  we  have  lost  valuable  contracts  and  orders  in  large 
quantities,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  advised  by  the  manufacturers  that  they  are 
unable  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  aluminum  ingots.  This  we  believe  due  to 
restricted  production  by  the  United  States  Aluminum  Co.  and  their  failure  to  fill  orders 
placed  with  them.  We,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  find  it  impossible  to  secure  else- 
where the  aluminum  ingots,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  other  articles  have  been 
substituted  and  aluminum  dispensed  with;  in  some  cases  resulted  in  permanent  diver- 
sion of  business  from  us. 

Promises  of  delivery  are  made  indefinite,  and  we  have  not  only  lost  valuable  orders, 
but  are  daily  threatened  with  cancellation  of  such  orders  as  we  now  hold.  The  con- 
sumers of  aluminum  products  to-day  are  suffering  through  nondelivery,  and  if  there 
is  anything,  in  our  opinion,  on  which  the  tariff  should  be  removed  it  is  aluminum 
ingots.  It  is  our  opinion,  based  on  the  best  information  we  can  secure,  that  aluminum 
can  be  manufactured  in  this  country  nearly  as  cheap  as  abroad,  and  ihi*  applies  on 
sheet  aluminum,  rods,  molding,  and  aluminum  tubing.  We  think  on  these  there 
should  not  be  more  than  3  cents  per  pound  duty  inflicted  upon  the  consumer,  provided 
the  rods,  molding,  sheets  not  thinner  than  one-sixteenth  inch  to  £  inch,  and  tubing 
are  not  smaller  in  diameter  than  2  inches. 

We  trust,  therefore,  your  honorable  committee  can  devise  means  whereby  aluminum 
products  may  be  delivered  more  satisfactorily  to  the  consumers. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  K.  MORRIS  &  Co. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  RACINE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  RACINE,  WIS. 

RACINE,  Wis.,  November  25,  1912. 
CHAIRMAN  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  In  writing  this  letter  we  are  interested  in  the  standpoint  of  being 
large  users  of  aluminum  sheets  and  aluminum  moldings,  and  the  writer  has  spent 
the  last  two  weeks  in  looking  up  the  aluminum  situation  in  this  country  and  finds 
conditions  extremely  bad. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  being  the  only  producers  in  this  country,  is  not  in 
position  at  the  present  time  to  deliver  stock  to  various  companies  using  it,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  raw  material,  informing  the  writer,  while  at 
their  Pittsburgh  office  this  last  week,  that  during  October  they  had  received  but  83 
cars  at  the  mines,  when  their  minimum  should  have  been  400  cars. 
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It  was  our  desire  in  contracting  for  1913  to  increase  our  specifications  25  to  30  tons, 
but  we  received  information  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this,  and  that  the 
only  quantity  we  could  receive  for  1913  must  be  based  on  the  1910  and  1911  con- 
tracts, covering  actual  quantities  used.  They  would  average  these  two  years  and 
give  us  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  same.  This  was  below  our  specifications  of 
1912.  The  result  was  that  with  our  increased  consumption  we  are  compelled  to 
import  the  difference. 

In  our  taking  up  the  matter  with  the  British  Aluminum  Co.,  through  their  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Arthur  Seligmann,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  we  found  that  one  of 
the  considerations  covering  the  importing  of  this  stock  was  a  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound. 
This  stock  in  England,  including  carrying  it  to  the  United  States,  is  25  cents  per 
pound,  plus  the  duty  of  11  cents,  making  it  36  cents  per  pound.  On  contracting 
with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  on  sheets  it  is  31  and  32  cents,  making  a  difference 
of  5  cents  a  pound  increase  that  we  have  to  pay  by  importing  this  stock. 

If  the  protection  were  of  any  particular  benefit  to  anyone  other  than  the  Aluminum 
Co.  we  might  be  content  to  pay  this  duty,  but  we  know  for  a  positive  fact,  that  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  exported  material,  both  in  sheets  and  shapes  to  Euro- 
pean countries  by  fast  steamers,  such  as  the  Li.isitia.na,  Mueritiana,  and  other  fast  boats. 
And  the  first  thing  that  confronts  them  when  they  reach  the  European  shores,  is  the 
fact  that  they  must  meet  the  European  competition  and  sell  their  stock  anywhere  from 
20  to  25  cents  per  pound,  which  is  the  same  stock  that  they  are  selling  in  this  country 
at  30  and  40  cents  a  pound. 

We  believe  that  you  can  readily  see  the  injustice  shown  the  American  consumers 
in  this  proposition.  Because,  if  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  can  produce  material 
and  sell  it  abroad  cheaper  than  what  it  can  be  sold  at  in  this  country  it  clearly  shows 
that  they  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  duty  on  all  stock  imported.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  wage  earners,  but  one  in  which  the  profits  are  put  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 
This  matter  would  not  have  arisen  had  the  Aluminum  Co.  been  able  to  take  care  of 
the  users  of  aluminum  in  this  country;  but  they  are  not  in  a  position  and  can  not  take 
care  of  their  customers,  apprising  them  all  to  import  their  stock. 

Our  claims,  as  far  as  the  exporting  of  this  stock  is  concerned,  can  be  substantiated 
by  referring  to  the  files  of  the  tariff  commission,  and  if  these  are  not  available,  the 
information  can  be  secured  through  Mr.  Arthur  Seligman,  165  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  who  has  a  complete  copy  of  all  shipments  of  aluminum  made  abroad  during  the 
past  year. 

We  consider  this  matter  serious,  owing  to  the  fact,  that  we  are  importing  approxi- 
mately 20  tons  in  the  coming  three  months,  December,  January,  and  February;  and 
by  being  able  to  have  this  duty  of  11  cents  removed  it  would  make  a  tremendous 
large  saving  for  us,  as  well  as  the  balance  of  aluminum  users  in  this  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  put  the  thing  upon  a  fair  basis  for  all  concerned. 

We  believe  in  protection  where  it  can  be  shown  that  protection  is  of  some  benefit 
to  all  concerned,  and  not  to  any  one  individual  as  it  is  in  this  instance. 

We  appreciate  that  you  have  a  good  many  matters  come  before  you;  also  that  a 
good  many  of  these  matters  are  hard  to  take  up,  but  we  ask  that  as  a  favor  some  action 
be  taken  if  it  is  possible.  Don't  hesitate  to  ask  for  any  further  information  that  you 
may  need. 

Yours,  very  truly,  RACINE  MANUFACTURING  Co., 

By  HAROLD  SMITH,  Secretary. 

ALUMINIUM  INDUSTRIE  AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT. 

(Rheinfelden  Baden,  Lend  (Oesterreich).    Neuhausen  (Schweiz).    Siders  Wallis,  Schweiz.    St.  Louis  les 
Aygalades  b.  Marseille  (Frankreich).    Zweigniederlassung  Berlin  Verkaufcbureau.] 

BERLIN,  S.  W.,  48, 

lAndenstrassc  101/10D,  2S  Dezcmber  1910. 
HANDELSSTATTE  BELLE  ALLIANCE: 

Wir  empfingen  Ihr  geehrtes  Schreiben  vom  10.  cr.  bedauern  jedoch,  Ihnen  die 
gewunschte  Offerte  nicht  unterbreiten  zu  konnen,  da  wir  infolge  eines  Abkommens 
Rohaluminium  und  Aluminium-Halbfabrikate  nicht  nach  Amerika  lit  fern  diirfen 
und  geben  wir  Ihnen  deshalb  anheim,  sich  an  die  Pittsburg  Reduction  Co.,  Niagara 
Falls,  au  wenden. 

HOCHACHTUNOSVOLL,    ALUMINIUM   INDUSTRIE  AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT. 

Zweigniederlassung  Berlin, 
FUR  DAS  VERKAUFSBUREAU, 

N.  WlEGAND. 
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[Translation.) 

We  have  your  favor  of  the  10th  instant,  but  regret  we  can  not  comply  with  your 
request  and  furnish  you  the  desired  quotation,  as  owing  to  an  arrangement  which  we 
have,  raw  or  partly  finished  aluminum  can  not  be  delivered  in  America,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  recommend  you  to  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

REQUEST  THAT  RAW  MATERIAL  BE  PUT  ON  FREE  LIST. 

NEW  YORK,  February  5,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  the  interest  of  our  many  customers  we  wish  to  urge  you  to  put  all 
new  metals  which  are  raw  material  on  the  free  list.  We  have  particular  reference 
to  the  following  articles:  Antimony,  antimony  metal  or  regulus,  antimony  ore,  matte, 
or  crudum,  antimony  oxide,  crude  aluminum  in  ingots,  bars,  slabs,  or  coils,  aluminum 
alloys  aluminum  chief  value,  copper  in  all  forms,  pig  tin,  pig  lead,  antimonial  lead 
or  type  metal,  zinc  or  spelter,  zinc  dust,  nickel.  All  these  articles  are  only  fit  for 
remanufacture  and  should  therefore  go  on  the  free  list.  Your  kind  attention  will 
greatly  oblige, 

Yours,  very  truly,  ARTHUR  SELIGMAN. 

By  M.  FUHMAN. 

BRIEF  ON  BARIUM,  CALCIUM,  ETC. 

NEW  YORK,  January  23,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  concluding  phrase  of  paragraph  172  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  provides 
for  certain  duties  on  the  metals  and  alloys  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  and 
potassium.  The  Virginia  Electrolytic  Co.  has  developed  processes  for  the  electrolytic 
production  of  these  metals  and  has  commercially  produced  a  number  of  them,  includ- 
ing sodium,  magnesium,  and  calcium.  The  ores  from  which  these  metals  are  pro- 
duced abound  in  the  United  States,  and  while  some  of  these  metals  are  comparatively 
new  in  the  arts,  new  uses  are  continually  being  found,  and  the  manufacture  of  same 
in  this  country  will  grow  into  a  thriving  industry  provided  sufficient  rates  of  duty  are 
retained.  As  these  metals  are  produced  by  electrolytic  processes,  they  require 
large  amounts  of  electric  power,  which  is  more  expensive  in  the  United  States 
than  abroad.  Furthermore,  electric  power  produces  relatively  small  quantities  of 
these  metals,  as  one  electrical  horsepower  wosking  continually  for  a  year  will  only  pro- 
duce from  200  to  500  pounds,  according  to  the  metal.  However,  by  reason  of  the  proc- 
esses which  have  been  devised,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  for  the  production 
of  these  metals,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  these  several  products  has  gradually  been 
reduced,  as  was  the  case  with  aluminum  when  that  metal  was  first  introduced  into  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  in  this  industry  is 
approximately  double  the  cost  prevailing  in  Europe  in  the  electrochemical  and 
electrometallurgical  industry.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  electric  power  in  several  of 
the  European  countries  where  such  power  is  available  in  large  quantities  does  not 
exceed  one-half  of  the  cost  in  the  United  States.  The  lowest  figure  at  which  electric 
power  can  be  bought  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  from  $16  to  $20  per  horse- 
power year,  whereas  electric  power  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  in  Europe  for 
from  $7  to  $9  per  horsepower  year.  This  difference  in  cost  of  electric  power  is  brought 
about  because  the  cost  of  electrohydraulic  installations  is  greater  in  this  country  than 
abroad  by  reason  of  the  higher  first  cost  in  this  country  of  turbines,  electrical  machin- 
ery, and  auxiliary  appliances,  and  also  because  of  the  much  higher  heads  of  water  avail- 
able in  the  European  countries  where  electrohydraulic  establishments  exist,  viz,  in 
the  Alpine  portions  of  France,  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Presumably  the  cost  of  like  installations  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  will 
continue  to  be  divergent  in  favor  of  Europe  so  long  as  the  labor  cost  is  lower  in  the 
latter  and  because  we  have  few  water  powers  with  high  heads  in  this  country. 
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The  result  of  our  research  work  has  so  cheapened  the  cost  of  these  rare  metals  that 
they  are  now  ready  to  become  commercially  available  in  a  large  way,  rather  than  for 
laboratory  work  or  the  more  expensive  chemical  uses.  Having  developed  commer- 
cial quantities  of  these  metals  at  reasonable  prices,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  create  a 
market  by  bringing  about  their  larger  use  in  industrial  processes.  Both  sides  of  this 
painstaking  development  are  fraught  with  difficulties  and  expense,  and  we  feel  that 
it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  present  Congress  to  discourage  the  class  of  pioneer  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  which  is  the  building  up  of  absolutely  new  industries.  We 
do  not  think  that  it  is  the  wish  of  Congress  to  so  fix  the  tariff  rates  that  after  we  have 
created  the  market  we  are  open  to  destructive  competition  of  Europeans,  who,  simply 
utilizing  our  ideas,  can  rush  into  the  market  which  we  have  created,  and  thereby  de- 
prive us  of  the  fruits  of  our  efforts  and  transfer  the  new  industry  to  Europe.  Such  a 
course  would  make  this  country  dependent  upon  European  sources  of  supply,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  many  of  the  highly  technical  industries,  some  of  which  have  had 
their  birth  here,  and  which,  for  lack  of  adequate  tariff  duties,  are  now  established 
abroad,  to  the  great  cost  of  the  American  consumer. 

The  foregoing  metals  were  first  provided  for  specifically  in  the  tariff  of  1909,  pur- 
suant to  the  brief  which  we  submitted  at  that  time  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
We  then  advocated  specific  duties  on  these  metals,  which  we  think  preferable  to  ad 
valorem  duties,  all  things  considered.  The  specific  duties  which  we  suggested  were 
equivalent  to  ad  valorem  duties  of  50  per  cent  or  more.  Congress  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, provided  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates,  viz :  3  cents  per  pound  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  being  the  rates  provided  for  in  paragraph  172. 

The  Underwood  bill  of  last  year  made  a  severe  cut  in  these  rates  by  omitting  the 
specific  rates  altogether  and  leaving  the  rate  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  same  as 
was  provided  for  the  metal  aluminum,  which  has  been  on  the  market  commercially 
for  a  much  longer  time  and  which  is  sold  in  much  larger  quantities.  Furthermore, 
the  aluminum  industry  is  well  established  in  this  country,  and  it  is  a  metal  in  which 
we  are  incidentally  interested  and  in  the  manufacture  of  which  we  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  engage.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the  metals  barium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  sodium,  and  potassium,  being  rarer  and  the  demand  for  which  is  yet  to  be 
largely  developed,  are  in  a  different  class  from  aluminum  and  should  take  a  higher 
rate.  Therefore  if  the  policy  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  is  to  be  to  enact 
only  ad  valorem  rates,  and  if  any  reduction  is  to  be  made  in  the  rates  of  these  metals, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  present  combined  rates  (equivalent  to  say  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem)  should  be  reduced  to  a  point  below  say  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or,  at  the 
very  utmost,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  therefore  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  provide  for  these  metals  at  a  rate  not  less  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
is  only  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  more  than  the  rate  provided  for  aluminum  in  the  Under- 
wood bill  of  last  year. 

Respectfully,  THE  VIRGINIA  ELECTROLYTIC  Co., 

By  GEO.  A.  SEWARD,  President. 
PARAGRAPH  173. 

Antimony,  as  regulus  or  metal,  one  and  one-hall  cents  per  pound ;  antimony 
ore,  stibnite  and  matte  containing  antimony,  but  not  containing  more  than  ten 
per  centum  of  lead,  one  cent  per  pound  on  the  antimony  contents  therein  con- 
tained: Provided,  That  on  all  importations  of  antimony-bearing  ores  and 
matte  containing  antimony  the  duties  shall  be  estimated  at  the  port  of  entry, 
and  a  bond  given  in  double  the  amount  of  such  estimated  duties  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  ores  by  common  carriers  bonded  for  the  transportation  of 
appraised  or  unappraised  merchandise  to  properly  equipped  sampling  or  smelt- 
ing establishments,  whether  designated  as  bonded  warehouses  or  otherwise. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  ores  at  such  establishment,  they  shall  be  sampled  accord- 
ing to  commercial  methods  under  the  supervision  of  Government  officers, 
who  shall  be  stationed  at  such  establishments,  and  who  shall  submit  the 
samples  thus  obtained  to  a  Government  assayer,  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  make  a  proper  assay  of  the  sample,  and  report  the 
result  to  the  proper  customs  officers,  and  the  import  entry  shall  be  liquidated 
thereon,  except  in  case  of  ores  that  shall  be  removed  to  a  bonded  warehouse 
to  be  refined  for  exportation  as  provided  by  law,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph;  antimony,  oxide  of,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  and 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
See  Magnolia  Metal  Co.,  page  1635. 
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BRIEF    OF    THE    AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS    OF    METAL 

PRODUCTS. 

NEW  YORK,  January  27,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  brief  which  has  been  written  by  the  committee  appointed  by  this 
association  to  present  their  views  on  Schedule  C,  "Metals  and  manufactures  thereof," 
has  been  delayed,  owing  to  the  continued  illness  of  two  members  of  the  committee 
having  the  same  in  charge.  In  consequence  of  this  delay  I  have  been  requested  by 
our  association  to  address  you  briefly  upon  the  subjects  below  enumerated: 

ANTIMONY. 
[Tariff  of  1909,  Schedule  C,  sec.  173.] 

According  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  the  first  official  record  of  anti- 
mony production  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in  mineral  resources  for  the  year  1882 
as  60  tons,  the  production  continuing  at  that  figure  until  the  year  1887,  when  it  in- 
creased to  75  tons. 

Tons. 

1888 100 

1889 115 

1890...  129 


Tons. 


1898 1,120 

1899 .' 1,275 

1900 , 1.750 


1891 278  1901 414 

1892 150  1902 657 

1893 250  1903 507 

1894 200  1904 486 

1895 450  1905 403 

1896 601  i  1906 404 

1897 844  !  1907 351 

Since  1895  the  above  production  in  metallic  antimony  in  the  United  States  has 
been  almost  entirely  from  foreign  or  imported  ores.  Since  1908  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  their  annual  statistical  volume,  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States,  has  omitted  any  production  of  antimony  metal  or  regulus  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  explanation  that  there  has  been  no  metal  produced  from  domestic  ores,  and 
the  figures  from  foreign  ores  have  not  been  collected.  The  principal  source  of  do- 
mestic production  of  antimony,  however,  is  found  in  the  production  of  antirnonial 
or  hard  lead.  This  is  a  refined  product  containing  a  varied  amount  of  antimony  rang- 
ing from  10  to  20  per  cent.  The  annual  production  of  antimony  as  contained  in  this 
antimonial  lead  is,  according  to  the  figures  presented  by  Mineral  Resources  of  1910 
and  the  advanced  chapters  of  Mineral  Resources  for  the  year  1911,  from  2,558  in  1903 
to  1,543  tons  in  1911.  The  imports  of  metallic  or  regulus  of  antimony,  which  in  1902 
amounted  to  5,388,700  pounds,  increased  in  1906  to  10,305,734  pounds.  During  the 
years  1907,  1908,  and  1909  the  imports  averaged  about  9,000,000  pounds  per  annum. 
Tn  1910  the  imports  fell  to  about  8,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1911  to  8,496,000  pounds. 

The  principal  uses  of  antimony  are,  as  an  alloy,  tie  manufacture  of  type  metal, 
making  of  Brittania  metal,  babbitt  and  antifrictional  alloys,  and  it  is  largely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries.  Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  tin,  it 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  metal  to  some  extent. 

I  have  dwelt  more  fully  upon  the  subject  of  antimony  at  this  time  than  may  seem 
warranted  in  view  of  its  consumption  in  this  country  which,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  the  year  1911,  amounted  to  but 
10,502  net  tone.  My  reason  for  so  doing  is  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  act  of  August 
5,  1909,  produced  one  of  those  surprises  which  demonstrate  to  the  initiated  that  the 
powerful  smelting  interests  have  really  written  the  metal  schedule  of  most  of  the 
tariff  bills  produced  in  Washington.  Prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1909  the  duty  on  metallic 
or  regulus  antimony  was  three-quarters  cent  per  pound.  As  this  association  had  been 
assured  through  the  pledges  given  the  people  by  the  promoters  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
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tariff  that  the  revision  of  the  metal  schedule  would  be  downward,  we  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  advance  in  the  import  duty  on  regulus  of  antimony  was  con- 
templated. In  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  no  increase  in  the  duty  on  metallic 
antimony  was  made,  but  when  the  bill  came  out  of  the  Senate  the  duty  was  increased 
100  per  cent,  or  from  75  cents  per  100  pounds  to  1^  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  During  the  three 
years  in  which  the  tariff  act  of  1909  has  been  in  force  there  has  been  practically  no 
production  of  metallic  antimony  from  American  ores  in  this  country.  According  to 
the  figures  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
production  of  metallic  antimony  contents  contained  of  domestic  antimonial  lead 
from  2,246  net  tons  in  1908  to  1,543  tons  in  1911.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that 
the  power  which  raised  the  duty  on  lead  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  from  the 
li  cents  per  pound,  as  fixed  by  the  Payne  bill  in  the  House,  back  to  the  original  2\ 
cents  per  pound,  was  the  same  that  doubled  the  duty  on  antimony  since  the  produc- 
tion of  antimonial  lead  in  the  United  States  is  controlled  by  that  power  or  its  closely 
affiliated  corporations. 

A  reduction  in  the  duty  on  metallic  antimony  would  permit  the  manufacturers  of 
type,  antifriction  metal,  journal-bearing  metal,  Brittania  ware,  and  various  other 
industries  to  compete  more  closely  with  their  foreign  competitors  than  they  now  can 
do  with  the  burden  of  so  heavy  a  tax  against  them. 

We  believe  that  the  duty  on  antimony  should  be  considered  from  the  purely  revenue 
standpoint,  but  in  any  event  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

ALUMINUM. 
[Schedule  C,  par.  172,  tariff  of  1909.] 

The  history  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  been  so  well  recited  before  your 
committee  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Arthur  V.  Davis  (see  Tariff  Schedules,  hearings  No.  8$, 
before  Committee  on  ^yays  and  Means,  Jan.  14,  1913),  that  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  give  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  production,  imports,  and  consumption  of  this  metal 
in  this  country.  The  fact  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  through  its  Canadian 
tentacle  allied  itself  with  a  world  combination  of  manufacturers  of  this  metal  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  its  general  attitude  toward  the  consuming  public. 

We  are  presenting  herewith  a  form  of  contract  (Exhibit  A)  which  the  company  has 
issued  to  consuming  buyers  during  the  past  years.  This  form  of  contract,  it  will  be 
observed,  while  attempting  to  be  binding  upon  the  consumer  is  designed  by  the 
Aluminum  Co.  to  do  nothing  more  than  invest  it  with  an  option  which  will  permit  it 
to  deliver  or  not  a  certain  quantity  of  metal  at  a  certain  price  within  a  certain  time  if  it 
may  find  it  expedient  so  to  do.  It  attempts  to  bind  the  consumer,  however,  to  take  a 
quantity  of  metal  mentioned  in  the  option  during  the  life  of  the  contract,  but  it  does 
not  bind  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  to  deliver,  unless  it  may  see  fit  to  do  so,  any  of 
the  metal  mentioned  in  the  contract.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  such  contracts  were 
entered  into  by  consuming  buyers  during  the  year  1912,  and  many  of  those  entering 
into  such  contracts  with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  American  only  discovered  at  a  consider- 
ably later  period,  and  when  the  domestic  market  had  advanced  some  5  or  6  cents  per 
pound,  that  they  held  an  obligation  to  receive  from  a  party  who  was  not  obliged  to 
deliver.  The  losses  to  such  consuming  buyers  were  enormous.  Another  form  of  con- 
tract which  was  issued,  and  a  specific  contract  which  we  can  refer  to,  was  a  certain 
contract  made  on  or  about  the  10th  of  February,  1912,  between  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  and  the  MacAdamite  Metal  Co.  of  Detroit.  Among  other  obligations  im- 
posed upon  the  buyer  was  that  during  the  life  of  the  said  contract  the  buyer  must  not 
purchase  any  aluminum  from  any  other  seller  than  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  said  contract;  that  the  aluminum  purchased  under  the 
said  contract  shall  not  be  sold  by  the  buyer  unless  in  a  manufactured  form  under  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  the  contract. 

We  believe  that  the  unjust  conditions  imposed  upon  the  buyer  in  this  form  of  con- 
tract are  only  possible  where  the  monopoly  believes  itself  to  be  so  firmly  established 
as  to  have  become  greater  than  the  Government  which  created  it,  and  so  it  assumes 
that  arrogant  position  of  rulership  found  where  the  autocracy  of  a  Czar  or  tyranny 
of  a  Turkish  Sultan  permit  phases  of  governing  so  abhorent  to  the  spirit  of  American 
justice  and  freedom  as  to  arouse  within  us  a  fierce  feeling  of  hatred  thereto.  The 
growth  in  importance  and  wealth  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  shows  that  it  is 
in  a  position  to  produce  aluminum  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  produced 
in  any  country  in  the  world. 
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We  recommend,  therefore,  that  any  duty  which  may  be  placed  on  the  metal 
aluminum  shall  not  be  so  placed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  any  protection  to  this 
monopoly,  but  only  with  a  view  of  producing  revenue. 

We  believe  this  duty  should  not  be  over  1  cent  per  pound  and  that  authority 
should  be  given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  suspend  it  if  the  company 
is  found  at  any  time  entering  into  combinations  with  either  foreign  or  domestic  in 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Sherman  law. 

PIG  LEAD. 

[Schedule  C,  sec.  182,  tariff  act  of  1909  ] 

The  brief  which  we  hope  to  deliver  to  your  committee  before  the  close  of  January 
will  present  our  full  argument  as  to  why  this  metal  should  carry  a  rate  of  duty  upon 
it  so  low  that  its  import  may  be  some  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government  and  a 
relief  to  90,000,000  of  people  of  the  United  States  from  a  special  tariff  taxation,  which 
has  resulted,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  not  in  benefiting  the  vast  hoard  of  workmen 
employed  by  this  great  trust  to  the  extent  of  one  penny,  nor  in  increasing  the  revenues 
obtained  by  the  miners  of  lead  to  the  extent  of  even  the  smallest  fractional  part  of 
the  so-called  "protective  tariff"  of  2J  cents  per  pound,  but  through  the  tribute  thus 
wrung  from  a  so-called  free  people  in  building  up  the  colossal  fortunes  of  a  numerous 
family,  descendants  from  one  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  fled  to 
this  country  for  asylum  from  Europe  to  escape  intolerable  oppressions  then  being 
exercised  against  those  of  his  race  and  religion. 

It  would  appear  as  if  those  who  had  a  heritage  wrought,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
melting  pot  from  which  we  should  expect  the  purest  gold  of  freedom  to  be  poured 
would  be  the  last  to  design  so  cunningly  and  devise  so  perfectly  a  system  by  which 
the  spirit  of  freedom  in  90,000,000  of  people  (if  not  already)  is  to  be  so  ruthlessly 
crushed. 

Let  me  tell  a  short  story:  When  our  committee  first  undertook  the  task  of  obtaining 
a  reduction  in  the  lead  tariff  in  the  legislation  of  1908  and  1909,  we  had  pledges  from 
more  than  100  independent  manufacturers  of  lead  products  located  all  over  the  laud 
known  as  the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  Shortly  afterwards  we  commenced  to 
have  messages  of  this  tenor,  ''We  are  very  sorry"  or  "We  are  humiliated  beyond  ex- 
pression to  have  to  tell  you  that  we  are  obliged  to  withdraw  our  financial  support  from 
your  association."  Some  of  those  why  sent  these  messages  had  been  the  moving 
spirits  in  the  effort  for  tariff  reform.  Now,  strange  to  say,  none  of  those  who  sent  these 
messages  when  sending  them  pronounced  the  reason  for  their  desertion  from  the  small 
army  then  just  upon  the  verge  of  battle.  Day  by  day  the  desertions  became  more 
numerous  until  less  than  a  score  of  us  were  left.  These  stayed  to  the  end,  for  they  had 
discoveied  the  "thing"  which  had  destroyed  the  spirit  of  1876  amongst  the  Benedict 
Arnolds  of  1908.  The  "thing"'  had  told  these  deserters  that  if  they  continued  to  fight 
with  us  for  a  reduction  in  the  lead  tariff  they,  the  deserters,  would  not  get  any  more 
pig  lead,  and  the  deseiters  said  "What  will  become  of  our  business  if  we  can  not  get  pig 
lead?"  The  deserters  inferred  that  in  that  event  they  would  be  ruined,  and  so  rather 
than  be  ruined  they  became  deserters  and  did  what  the  "thing"  told  them  to  do — 
some  of  them — quite  a  number  of  them  have  since  been  rewarded  by  being  made  little 
tentacles  attached  to  the  "  thing." 

Since  our  brief  was  written  the  writer  has  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Frederich  Bur- 
bridge  on  the  behalf  of  Coeur  d'Alene  Lead  Mines.  (See  Tariff  Schedule  No.  5,  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  10,  1913,  p.  853).  The  situa- 
tion which  confronts  the  Coeur  d'Alene  miners,  as  set  forth  in  the  brief  presented  by 
the  lead  producers  of  that  district,  is  one  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  our  brief — i.  e., 
that  whereas  the  principal  smelting  interest  settles  for  all  lead  orders  or  concentrates 
upon  so-called  "price  of  lead  in  New  York  City,"  deducting  from  such  settlement 
the  freight  from  the  smelter  to  New  York  City,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  largest  part  of 
the  lead  consumed  in  the  United  States  docs  not  come  to  New  York  City  or  even  to 
its  immediate  vicinity,  but  is  consumed  in  points  lying  west  thereof.  Therefore  the 
settlement  to  the  miner  on  the  basis  of  New  York  City  delivery  is  a  wrongful  enact- 
ment designed  by  a  powerful  and  dictational  monopoly  to  exact  from  the  lead-pro- 
ducing interests  of  the  country  unjust  and  burdensome  tribute.  Prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  the  smelting  industry  was  conducted  by 
various  independent  smelting  and  refining  companies  located  in  various  States  or 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  Amongst  them  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  smelt- 
ing companies  were  those  located  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
Kftnsas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Federal,  111.;  Aurora,  111.;  Pittsburgh,  P&.;  etc. 
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These  smelting  companies  were  all  competitors  in  the  markets  of  western  mining 
States  for  the  product  of  the  lead  mines  of  those  States,  and  it  was  under  such  free 
competition  that  the  great  western  lead  mines  were  opened  and  produced  and  made 
the  fortunes  for  their  owners.  In  turn  it  was  under  such  free  competition  that  these 
western  smelting  companies  had  become  so  markedly  successful  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  who  conceived  and  ultimately  gave  birth  to  the  "thing"  which  is 
the  destroyer  of  independence. 

Anyone  could  purchase  lead  from  those  independent  smelters  for  delivery  f.  o.  b. 
their  works,  Omaha,  Pueblo,  Aurora,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  etc.,  and  after  anyone  had  bought  it  he  or  she  or  they  could  exercise  what 
we  believe  is  the  inherent  right  of  a  freeman;  i.  e.,  do  with  it  whatsoever  they  wished; 
i.  e.,  use  it  themselves  to  manufacture  anything  or  sell  it  to  anyone  who  wished  to 
buy  it  anywhere,  either  in  the  free  country  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  anarchists 
of  Russia  to  make  bullets  to  kill  a  czar  who  was  not  afraid  to  call  himself  one.  De- 
livery could  be  taken,  then,  by  the  buyer  at  any  point  in  the  United  States  to  which 
he  ordered  the  lead  shipped.  The  buyer  woufd  pay  the  freight.  Shortly  after  the 
formation  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  this  system  of  selling  pig  lead 
was  abolished  and  lead  was  sold  on  a  price  system  which  provided  for  the  prepayment 
of  freight  by  the  smelting  company,  the  price  being  invariably  a  delivered  one. 
Observe,  also,  that  dealers  in  lead  were  no  longer  permitted  to  purchase  except  for 
delivery  at  the  point  where  they  had  their  office  and  only  in  such  quantity  as  the 
"thing"  prescribed.  The  latter  also  became  a  feature  of  the  "thing's"  plan  for 
ultimately  controlling  the  consuming  or  "manufacturers  of  lead  products"  interests, 
for  very  shortly  the  consumer  was  wont  to  be  told  that  he  could  have  but  a  part  of 
the  quantity  which  he  wished  to  buy,  since  the  "thing"  thought  that  the  part  was 
sufficient  for  his  health.  Some  day  a  red-headed  man  with  children  will  go  to  the 
"trust  bakery"  and  ask  for  three  loaves  of  trust  bread  for  them  in  exchange  for  the 
trust  price  per  loaf  for  trust  bread.  He  will  be  told  that  he  can  only  have  one  loaf. 
He  will  ask  the  reason  why.  He  will  be  told  "It  is  because  we  don't  like  the  color 
of  your  hair."  When  enough  red-headed  men  are  so  told,  something  will  happen  in 
this  country  very  similar  to  the  careful  taking  down  of  a  thing  called  the  Bastile, 
which  happened  in  a  not  very  remote  place  ju«t  a  little  while  ago.  flBfc 

To  return  to  conditions  instituted  by  the  trust,  buyers  of  pig  lead  presently  were 
permitted  to  buy  only  under  a  new  form  of  contract  in  which  the  price  was  not  men- 
tioned. Nobody  had  ever  heard  of  anything  quite  like  this  before.  A  contract  had 
always  been  deemed  to  be  reduction  to  writing  of  certain  specific  details  as  to  material, 
quantity,  time  and  point  of  delivery  and  price  theretofore  agreed  upon  by  a  buyer 
and  seller.  The  new  contract  was  not  quire  so  specific  as  old  contracts  were  on 
deliver}'.  It  read,  "Delivery — for  shipment  from  the  West  within  30  days  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible." 

More  favorable  to  the  seller  (the  thing),  less  favorable  to  the  buyer  (the  public),  than 
old  contracts,  which  always  obligated  the  seller  to  a  specific  time  of  delivery. 

That  was  the  first  change  in  the  contract  which  the  thing  now  wrote  for  by  royal 
ukase  no  further  contracts  were  to  be  written  by  brokers. 

The  second  change  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  price  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  strange 
thing  in  this  contract  was  that  price  was  entirely  omitted. 

The  contract  was  without  price  and,  therefore,  as  I  shall  show,  of  exceeding  value 
to  the  "thing"  which  made  many  such  contracts. 

Under  the  caption  in  the  contract  which  reads  "price"  were  these  words,  "The 
price  to  be  that  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  on  date  of  shipment,"  or, 
in  some  cases,  "The  price  to  be  that  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  on 
date  of  delivery." 

The  "exceeding  value"  to  the  "thing"  of  this  delicate  mode  of  expressing  the  fact 
that  the  public  (vou  will  remember  that  the  public  or  the  common  people  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United!  States  are  the  other  party  to  the  contract)  is  to  pay  something  when 
the  "thing"  delivers  something,  is  only  apparent  when  one  realizes  that  "the  thing" 
fixes  the  price  somehow  at  such  time  and  at  such  level  as  a  committee  of  its  manage- 
ment may  determine.  Let  me  particularize:  If  to-morrow  this  unknown  com- 
mittee named  by  the  "thing"  meet  and  determine  the  price  of  lead  to  be  4  cents  per 
Kund,  simultaneously  the  "thing"  announces  to  90,000,000  people  that  the  price  of 
id  in  New  York  is  4  cents  and  the  90,000,000  people  commence  consuming  lead  on 
that  basis. 

Two  days  later,  a  week  later,  a  month  later,  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
"thing"  meet  and  fix  the  price  of  lead  at  4^  cents  per  pound.  The  "thing"  issues 
the  royal  ukase  and  90,000,000  people  (free  men?)  hold  up  their  little  beaks  and 
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conpume  4^-cent  lead.  How  about  the  miner  of  lead  ore?  Why,  he  sells  it  to  the 
"thing"  under  what  the  "thing"  calls  his  smelting  contract.  Who  writes  the  con- 
tract? "Thing"  does  it.  What  is  the  price  of  lead  contents  in  lead  ore  named  in 
the  contract?  The  same  delicate  expression  in  regard  to  price  is  found  in  this  con- 
tract where  the  "thing"  is  buying  lead  as  is  displayed  in  the  contract  where  the 
"thing"  is  selling  lead.  The  vulgar  figures  are  omitted  and  the  price  is  that  of  the 
"thing"  for  New  York  delivery  at  the  time  when  the  lead  ore,  bullion,  etc.,  is 
delivered  at  the  "thing's"  works  or  smelters.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  influence  which  makes  the  price  of  lead  for  90,000,000  of  American  free- 
men is  whether  the  lead-ore  people  are  shipping  in  larger  quantities  of  lead  in  ore 
to  the  "thing's"  smelters  than  the  "thing"  is  shipping  on  those  elastic  shipping 
contracts  to  the  public.  Let  that  be  the  case  for  two  weeks.  Let  the  lead  price  be, 
for  example,  4  cents  per  pound  during  that  period.  The  lead-ore  producer  gets  4 
cents  per  pound  for  his  lead  at  the  end  of  the  period.  The  "thing"  advances  the 
price  to  4£  cents  per  pound  and  commences  shipments  to  the  public.  They  pay 
4£  cents  per  pound.  Who  benefits  by  the  operation?  The  lead  miner?  The  public? 
No!  the  "thing." 

Practically  the  same  basis  of  delivered  prices  and  contracts  exists  to-day  as  was 
then  established.  New  York  City,  the  point  taking  the  highest  rate  of  freight  from 
East  St.  Louis,  except  Boston  points,  was  made  the  point  of  the  lowest  selling  price. 
Philadelphia,  which  has  a  rate  of  2$  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  to  New  York, 
was  made  5  cents  per  100  pounds  higher.  The  same  is  true  of  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
and  various  other  points,  until  we  come  to  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  the  gateway  through 
which  eastbound  lead  enters  from  the  western  territory  into  the  eastern  consuming 
country  of  the  United  States,  and  there  the  price  of  lead  was  made  the  same  as  at 
New  York.  In  other  words,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Smelting  Co.'s  price  of  lead 
to-day  is  4  cents  per  pound,  New  York.  It  is  the  same  price  to  the  consumer  in 
East  St.  Louis,  although  the  cost  of  transportation  to  East  St.  Louis  is  15i  cents  per 
100  pounds  less  than  it  is  to  New  York.  The  cost  at  Philadelphia  would  be  4.05 
rents  per  pound,  although  the  coat  of  bringing  the  lead  from  East  St.  Louis  is  2£  cents 
per  100  pounds  less  than  New  York.  In  other  words,  the  Smelting  Co.  has  assumed 
ihe  position  of  common  carrier  and  is  repeatedly  violating  the  terms  of  the  short  and 
long  haul  clause  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  by  charging  greater  prices  for  goods 
taking  shorter  railroad  haul  than  they  do  for  goods  taking  a  longer  railroad  haul. 
The  Smelting  Co.  has  refused  in  the  past  to  sell  lead  to  those  wh<>  would  not  agree 
not  to  resell  the  same  to  certain  competitors  of  their  allied  manufactured  lead-pro- 
ducing corporations. 

Let  those  who  still  believe  that  the  lead  tariff  is  to  prevent  the  competition  of  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe  with  American  labor  read  in  the  press  of  last  summer  descrip- 
tions of  conditions  which  were  revealed  at  the  smelting  plant  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
when  its  workmen  were  striking  for  a  wage  of  90  cente  per  diem.  Having  so  read, 
let  them  go  by  train  from  New  York  to  Hollywood,  X.  J.,  stopping  off  en  route,  so  that 
they  may  survey  housing  conditions  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  then  go  on  to  Hollywood, 
where  let  them  gaze  through  the  magnificent  wrought-iron  palisades  upon  the  replica 
of  a  European  palace,  erected  by  Louis  XV  for  his  mistress.  No,  not  the  replica. 
The  original  in  France,  which  was  called  "The  Petite  Trianon,"  the  duplicate  of 
which  was  erected  at  Hollowood,  N.  J.,  say,  25  miles  from  Perth  Amboy,  by  a  lead 
king.  Down  along  the  shore  one,  two,  three,  perhaps  four,  other  palaces  are  shown 
the  visitor.  Up  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  still  another.  All 
will  be  pointed  out  to  the  stranger  as  monuments  to  the  lead  king.  If  the  day  be  hot, 
and  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so,  the  contrast  of  housing  conditions  at  Perth  Amboy 
and  those  at  the  other  places  will,  I  am  sure,  convince  anyone  that  while  the  tariff 
on  lead  may  have  been  originally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen,  and  per- 
haps even  has  at  some  time  benefited  him  by  making  him  believe  somebody  was 
trying  to  help  him,  yet  in  its  final  analysis  the  benefit  has  been  chiefly  found,  or  per- 
haps say  reaped,  by  the  lead  king. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  a  review  of  the  aforesaid  conditions  will  convince 
any  unbiased  mind  that  under  such  circumstances  the  chief  and  only  benefit  which  is 
derived  from  the  tariff  on  pig  lead  is  to  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 

We  therefore  believe  that  in  considering  the  tariff  on  lead  or  lead  ores  it  should 
be  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  revenue  only. 

In  connection  with  that  portion  of  this  letter  which  deals  with  aluminum,  we  are 
attaching  herewith  a  copy  of  contract  issued  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

In  relation  to  that  portion  of  this  letter  which  deals  with  the  American  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.  we  are  attaching  her  with  a  copy  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Journal 
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of  Commerce,  May  12,  1899,  also  a  copy  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Chronicle, 
March,  1899,  showing  the  basis  upon  which  the  underwriters  of  the  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Co.  was  made;  i.  e.,  for  each  $1,000  cash  paid,  10  shares  of  preferred 
stock  and  7  shares  of  common  stock  were  given. 

In  connection  with  this  letter  we  are  also  handing  you  a  geological  tree,  showing 
the  constituent  parts  and  growth  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  E.  POPE,  Secretary. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  May  12, 1899.] 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  has  issued  an  official  circular  giving  infor- 
mation about  the  new  company. 

A  representative  of  the  company  said  yesterday  that  he  believed  the  new  indus- 
trial companies  should  recognize  that  the  public  was  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of 
information  about  such  companies,  inasmuch  as  the  stock  was  offered  for  public  pur- 
chase. 

The  circular  in  part  as  follows: 

"This  company  owns  or  fully  controls  the  business  and  plants  of  the  following  cor- 
porations, viz,  The  United  States  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Helena  and  Great  Falls, 
Mont.;  National  Smelting  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Omaha  &  Grant  Smelting  Co.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  and  Denver,  Colo.;  San  Juan  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Durango,  Colo.;  Pueblo 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo,;  Colorado  Smelting  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo.; 
Hanauer  Smelting  Works,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Pennsylvania  Lead  Co.,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Smelting  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Globe  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Bi-Metallic  Smelting  Co.,  Leadville,  Colo.;  Germania 
Lead  Works,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Consolidated  Kansas  City  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  El  Paso,  Tex.;  Chicago  &  Aurora  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
Chicago  and  Aurora,  111.,  and  Leadville,  Colo. 

The  above  properties  will  be  free  and  clear  with  the  exception  of  the  Omaha  & 
Grunt  Smelting  Co.  first  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds  due  March  1,  1911,  $1,133,000,  and 
the  Consolidated  Kansas  Citv  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  first  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds 
due  May  1,  1900,  $1,000,000. 

[Extracts  from  certificate  of  Incorporation  fourth  paragraph.] 

The  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  in  preference  to  the  common  stock  to  cumula- 
tive dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  yearly,  payable  quarterly,  half  yearly,  or  yearly; 
that  is  to  say,  dividends  may  be  paid  upon  the  common  stock  only  when  the  preferred 
stock  shall  have  received  dividends  at  said  rate  from  the  time  of  issue  thereof. 

The  preferred  stock  shall  also  have  a  preference  over  the  common  stock  in  any 
distribution  of  assets  of  the  corporation  other  than  profits  until  the  full  par  value 
thereof  and  7  per  cent  per  annum  thereon  from  the  time  of  issue  shall  have  been  paid 
by  dividends  or  distribution.  The  preferred  stock  shall  not  be  entitled  to  dividend 
in  excess  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  nor  to  any  share  in  the  assets  in  excess  of  said  par 
value  and  the  amount  then  unpaid  of  such  cumulative  dividends,  but  only  the 
common  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  any  further  dividends  or  any  further  share  in 
distribution." 

The  authorized  capital  and  the  amounts  outstanding  are  stated  as  follows: 


Authorized. 

Outstanding. 

7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  

$32,500,000 

$27,400,000 

Common  stock  T  

32,500,000 

27,400,000 

Par  value,  $100;  no  personal  liability ;  balance  of  authorized  in  treasury  of  company. 

Officers:  E.  W.  Nash,  president;  Barton  Sewell,  vice  president;  Edward  Brush, 
secretary;  Thomas  B.  Adams,  assistant  treasurer. 

Directors:  E.  W.  Nash,  A.  Eilera,  M.  D.  Thather,  D.  H.  Moffat,  R.  S.  Tpwne,  J.  B. 
Grant,  Guy  C.  Barton,  W.  S.  Gurnee,  Barton  Sewell,  G.  B.  Schley,  Dennis  Scheedy, 
A.  R.  Meyer,  N.  Witherell,  H.  H.  Rodgers,  and  Leonard  Lewisohn. 
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[From  Chronicle,  March,  1899.] 
AMERICAN   SMELTING    A  REFINING  CO.  (UNDERWRITING). 

The  underwriting  of  this  new  project,  it  is  stated,  is  on  the  basis  of  $1,000  cash  for 
10  shares  of  preferred  and  7  of  common  stock.  Of  the  authorized  issue  of  $65,000,000 
capital  stock,  $54,000,000  (half  preferred)  will  be  issued  at  once  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  properties  and  to  supply  $7,500,000  working  capital.  The  preferred  stock 
is  7  per  cent  cumulative  and  is  preferred  as  to  assets  as  well  as  dividends.  By  the 
present  issue  of  common  and  preferred  provision  is  made  for  acquiring  the  following 
concerns  engaged  in  smelting  and  refining  lead  and  silver  ore. 

The  plants,  machinery,  tools,  patents,  appurtenant  property,  etc.,  of  the  following: 
Omaha  &  Grant  Smelting  Co.,  with  plants  at  Omaha,  Nebr. ,  Denver  and  Durango, 
Colo.;  United  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  with  plants  at  Chicago,  Great  Falls,  and  Hel- 
ena; Colorado  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  plant  at  Pueblo;  Pueblo  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co.,  Globe  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  plants  at  Denver;  Germania  Smelting  Co.,  plant 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Hanauer  Smelting  Works,  plant  near  Salt  Lake  City;  Penn- 
sylvania Lead  Co.,  plant  at  Pittsburgh;  Pennsylvania  Smelting  plant  at  Salt  Lake; 
Bi-Metallic  Smelting  Co..  plant  at  Leadville,  Colo. 

Also  capital  stock  of  Kansas  City  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  which  owns  two  plants 
at  Leadville  (Arkansas  Valley  and  Union),  one  plant  near  Kansas  City,  one  plant 
at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  large  mining  and  other  properties  in  Mexico. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  above-named  companies  are  stated  as  having  exceeded 
$3,000,000  in  1898,  and  it  is  thought  will  be  largely  increased  by  consolidation. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

This  option,  extended  to :  hereinafter  called  the  purchaser,  by  Aluminum  Co. 

of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  hereinafter  called  the  Company,  witnesseth: 

(1)  The  company  will  furnish  —    —  pounds  of  aluminum  ingot  No.  1,  99  per  cent 
pure  (or  less  amount,  as  hereinafter  provided  for  in  paragraph  3),  at  21  cents  per 
pound  f.  o.  b.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  or  Massena,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
company's  preference.    The  ingot  to  be  furnished  during  the  period  from  date  of 
purchaser's  acceptance  of  this  offer  and  December  31,  1912. 

(2)  Payments  will  be  made  by  the  purchaser  at  sight  draft  with  bill  of  lading 
attached. 

£3)  The  company  engages  to  ship  the  full  amount  of  aluminum covered  by 

this  agreement,  if  called  for,  in  accordance  with  the  purchaser's  requirements,  pro- 
vided the  amount  of  business  already  booked  at  the  date  of  receiving  the  purchaser's 
orders  permits  of  so  doing,  otherwise  the  purchaser's  orders  will  be  filed  according  to 
the  date  of  their  receipt  to  await  the  completion  of  earlier  business  and  to  be  filled  in 
preference  to  business  received  later.  If  the  amount  which  the  company  is  thus 
able  to  ship  within  the  terms  of  this  agreement  is  less  than pounds,  the  com- 
pany will  be  considered  to  have  discharged  its  obligations  December  31, 1912,  provided 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  have  been  complied  with. 

(4)  The  word  "order,"  as  used  in  paragraph  3,  is  taken  to  mean  "definite  instruc- 
tions from  the  purchaser  to  ship  immediately,  with  shipping  address  and  other  details 
required  for  the  proper  delivery  of  the  material." 

(5)  Strikes,  fires^  differences  with  workmen,  accidents  to  machinery,  or  other  una- 
voidable causes  will  excuse  either  of  the  contracting  parties  from  taking  or  sending 
orders. 

(6)  This  option  when  accepted,  if  on  or  before  August  19,  1912,  becomes  an  agree- 
ment binding  on  both  of  the  contracting  parties  in  respect  to  specifications  placed  by 
the  purchaser.     It  is  void  if  not  signed  on  or  before  August  19,  and  in  any  event  unless 
approved  by  the  company's  general  sales  agent. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  HARSHAW  FULIER  &  GOODWIN  CO. 

{The  tariff  act  of  1909.    Antimony  ore  and  atimony  oxide.    Schedule  C,  par.  173.] 
ANTIMONY  ORE  AND  ANTIMONY  OXIDE. 

Antimony  ore  is  mined  in  China,  and  is  now  converted  into  oxide  in  the  United 
States  by  American  workmen,  receiving  an  American  rate  of  wage. 

Should  it  be  converted  into  oxide  in  China  by  Chinese  labor,  receiving  the  Chinese 
rate  of  wage? 
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Prior  to  the  year  1908,  the  consumption  of  antimony  oxide  in  the  United  States  was 
comparatively  small,  this  being  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  its  merits  were  either 
unknown  or  not  appreciated. 

Under  the  Dingley  and  preceding  tariff  laws,  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
equivalent  to  approximately  1  cent  per  pound,  was  levied  on  antimony  oxide,  without 
inducing  any  American  concern  to  engage  in  its  manufacture,  although  in  1905  the 
Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  began  experimenting  with  a  view 
to  its  production.  Their  experiments  were  successful,  and  in  1908  they  established 
a  factory  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  This  plant  was  operated  during  the  year  named,  but  with- 
out financial  gain,  for  the  reason  that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equivalent 
to  about  1  cent  per  pound,  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  produce  the  goods, 
and  distribute  them  from  Elyria,  Ohio,  to  consumers  throughout  the  United  States 
in  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  operating  under  foreign  conditions,  and  dis- 
tributing directly  from  abroad  through  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States, 
whereas  the  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co.  were  obliged  to  pay  transportation  charges 
on  the  ore  from  ports  of  entry  to  their  factory  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  then  pay  transporta- 
tion charges  to  the  various  points  where  the  goods  were  consumed.  In  addition,  they 
had  to  pay  the  higher  rates  of  wages  ruling  in  this  country.  They,  however,  continued 
in  the  business,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  goods  were  being  produced  within 
the  United  States,  and  hence  easily  obtainable,  the  consumption  increased  materially. 

In  1909  the  situation  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  iramers  of  the  Payne  tariff 
law,  and  they,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  development  of  antimony  mines  within 
the  United  States,  laid  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  metallic  contents  of  antimony 
ore,  and  in  addition  they  increased  the  duty  on  antimony  oxide  from  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  equivalent  to  about  1  cent  per  pound,  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1$ 
cents  per  pound  specific,  or  a  total  duty  of  about  2£  cents  per  pound. 

Under  this  law  the  business  developed  rapidly,  and  in  1911  the  Harshaw,  Fuller  & 
Goodwin  Co.  interested  additional  capital,  and  erected  and  equipped  at  Elyria,  Ohio, 
a  new  factory  with  five  times  the  producing  capacity  of  the  old  one.  This  new  factory 
began  operations  January  15,  1912. 

In  the  Underwood  bill"  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  Payne  law  rate  of  duty  on  anti- 
mony ore  from  1  cent  per  pound  on  metallic  contents,  equivalent  to  seven-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  pound  on  antimony  ore  containing  70  per  cent  metal,  to  10  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, equivalent  to  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  metallic  contents,  a  reduction 
of  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  antimony  oxide  from  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (equivalent  to  about  1  cent  per  pound)  and  1$  cents  per  pound 
specific,  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it  would  make  operating  conditions  worse  than  they 
were  under  the  Dingley  law  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
ore,  equivalent  to  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  metallic  contents,  and  would 
render  further  operations  in  this  country  impossible. 

Would  this  be  good  policy,  and  would  it  be  fair  to  the  people  who  have  spent  their 
time  and  money  in  introducing  and  developing  this  article  and  to  the  men  who  are  now 
doing  the  necessary  work  in  connection  with  its  manufacture,  packing,  shipment, 
and  distribution? 

ANTIMONY  ORE   AND  ANTIMONY  OXIDE. 

The  results  to  the  manufacturer  under  the  various  tariff  laws  are  illustrated  by  the 
following: 
.   Dingley  law. — Antimony  ore,  free;  antimony  oxide,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Payne  law. — Antimony  ore,  duty  1  cent  per  pound  on  metallic  contents  (antimony 
ore  contains  70  per  cent  metal);  antimony  oxide,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1$  cents 
perpound  specific. 

underwood  bill. — Antimony  ore,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  metallic  contents  (anti- 
mony ore  contains  70  per  cent  metal);  antimony  oxide,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  antimony  ore  will  be  taken  at  its  present  cost  of 
$3  per  100  pounds,  ex  vessel  New  York,  and  imported  antimony  oxide  at  its  present 
cost  of  $4.35  per  100  pounds,  ex  vessel  New  York.  These  prices  have  ruled  at  one  time 
or  another  under  all  of  the  laws  referred  to. 

UNDER  THE    DINGLEY   LAW. 

Under  the  Dingley  law,  the  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co.  paid  $3  per  100  pounds 
for  antimony  ore  ex  vessel  New  York.  They  paid,  in  addition,  30  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  transportation  to  Elyria,  the  antimony  ore  costing  them  $3 . 30  per  100  pounds  Elyria. 
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This  ore  contained  70  per  cent  metal,  and  117$  pounds  of  it,  costing  $3.88,  was  used 
in  producing  100  pounds  of  antimony  oxide.  The  actual  cost  of  converting  the  crude 
ore  into  finished  oxide  was  75  cents  per  100  pounds  on  oxide  produced.  The  actual 
cost  of  packages  used  in  shipping  was  25  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  actual  average 
cost  for  transportation  to  the  different  points  of  consumption  was  45  cents  per  100 
pounds,  making  the  total  cost  of  100  pounds  antimony  oxide  delivered  to  point  of  con- 
sumption $5.33.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  imported  antimony  oxide  was  $4.35 
per  100  pounds  ex-vessel  New  York.  The  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  brought  cost 
up  to  $5.45  per  100  pounds,  leaving  a  differential  for  manufacturing  in  this  country  of 
12  cents  per  100  pounds,  without  providing  for  administration  and  selling  charges, 
plant  depreciation,  interest  on  investment,  etc.,  and  showing  beyond  question  of 
doubt  that  under  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  the  business  of  manufacturing  antimony 
oxide  in  the  United  States  was  actually  carried  on  at  a  loss  to  the  manufacturers. 

UNDER   THE   PAYNE   LAW. 

Under  the  Payne  tariff  law  the  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co.  paid  $3  per  100 
pounds  for  antimony  ore  ex  vessel  New  York.  Thay  paid  a  duty  of  70  cents  per  100 
pounds  on  the  ore,  and  in  addition,  30  cents  per  100  pounds  for  transportation  to 
Elyria,  Ohio,  the  antimony  ore  costing  them  $4  per  100  pounds  at  Elyria.  This  ore 
contained  70  per  cent  metal,  and  117$  pounds  of  the  ore,  costing  $4.70,  was  used  in 
producing  100  pounds  of  antimony  oxide.  The  actual  cost  of  converting  the  crude 
ore  into  finished  oxide  was  75  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  oxide  produced .  The  actual 
cost  of  packages  used  in  shipping  was  25  cents  per  100  pounds;  the  actual  average  cost 
for  transportation  to  the  different  points  of  consumption  was  45  cents  per  100  pounds, 
making  the  total  cost  of  100  pounds  of  antimony  oxide  delivered  to  point  of  con- 
sumption $6.15.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  imported  antimony  oxide  was  $4.35 
per  100  pounds  ex  vessel  New  York,  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  or  $1.10,  and 
a  specific  duty  of  1$  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  $1.50,  brought  the  cost  up  to  $6.95 
per  100  pounds,  leaving  a  differential  for  manufacturing  in  this  country  of  80  cents 
per  100  pounds,  equivalent  to  13  per  cent,  out  of  which  were  paid  administration  and 
selling  charges,  plant  depreciation,  income  and  other  taxes,  interest  on  investment, 
etc.,  and  showing  beyond  question  of  doubt  that  under  the  Payne  tariff  law  the 
business  of  manufacturing  antimony  oxide  in  the  United  States  was  and  is  being  car- 
ried on  at  a  net  differential  to  the  manufacturers  between  the  cost  to  manufacture 
and  cost  to  import  of  between  3  and  5  per  cent. 

UNDER   THE    UNDERWOOD   BILL. 

Under  the  Underwood  bill  the  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co.  would  pay  $3  for 
100  pounds  of  antimony  ore,  ex  vessel  New  York.  They  would  pay  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  metallic  contents,  and  as  100  pounds  of  ore  contain  70  pounds 
of  metal  costing  $3,  10  per  cent  on  the  same  would  be  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  In 
addition  they  would  pay  30  cents  per  100  pounds  transportation  to  Elyria,  Ohio, 
making  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  antimony  ore  $3.60  per  100  pounds  at  Elyria,  Ohio. 
This  ore,  containing  70  percent  metal,  and  117$  pounds  of  it  costing  $4.23,  would  be 
required  for  the  production  of  100  pounds  antimony  oxide.  The  actual  cost  of  con- 
verting the  crude  ore  into  finished  oxide  would  be  75  cents  per  100  pounds  of  oxide 
produced.  The  actual  cost  of  packages  required  in  shipping  would  be  25  cents  per 
100  pounds;  the  actual  average  cost  for  transportation  to  the  different  points  of  con- 
sumption would  be  45  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  the  total  cost  of  100  pounds  of 
antimony  oxide,  delivered  at  point  of  consumption,  $5.68.  At  the  same  time  the  cost 
of  imported  antimony  oxide  would  be  $4.35  per  100  pounds,  ex  vessel  New  York. 
The  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  $1.10,  bringing  the  cost  up  to  $5.45  per 
100  pounds.  As  the  cost  of  production  would  be  $5.68  and  cost  to  import  $5.45,  it 
is  plainly  evident  that  the  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co.  would  have  to  discon- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  antimony  oxide  at  Elyria,  Ohio;  that  their  plant  would  be 
rendered  useless,  and  the  workmen  now  engaged  in  producing  the  goods  and  the 
packages  necessary  to  contain  them  for  shipping  and  for  transportation  would  have 
to  seek  other  employment. 

FUTURE    OP  THE   INDUSTRY. 

If  it  is  desirable  that  the  business  of  mamifacturing  antimony  oxide  be  carried  on 
in  the  United  States  it  is  apparent  either  that  the  duties  on  antimony  ore  and  anti- 
mony oxide  provided  for  in  the  Payne  tariff  law  be  allowed  to  remain  unchanged, 
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or  if  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the  duty  on  antimony  ore,  specified  in  the  Payne  tariff 
law,  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  metallic  contents  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
metallic  contents  as  proposed  in  the  Underwood  bill,  then  it  would  be  proper  to  make 
an  equivalent  reduction  in  the  duty  on  antimony  oxide.  An  equivalent  reduction 
would  be  the  substitution  for  the  Payne  law  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1£ 
cents  per  pound  specific,  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  pound 
specific,  or,  if  an  ad  valorem  duty  only  is  desirable,  the  equivalent  would  be  50  per 
cent.  This  would  equal  a  specific  duty  of  a  trifle  over  2  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
necessary  because  of  the  difference  in  labor  wage  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  at  a  central  point  in  the  United  States  to  which  the  ore  must  be  car- 
ried and  from  which  the  oxide  must  be  transported  to  different  points  of  consump- 
tion, as  against  the  foreign  manufacturer,  operating  at  a  foreign  rate  of  wage  and  ship- 
ping his  manufactured  goods  directly  to  points  of  consumption  within  the  United 
States  through  all  the  different  ports  of  entry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  duty  of  about  2  cents  per  pound  does  not  accrue  to 
the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  as  profit,  but  represents  cash  that  he  must  pay 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  transportation  of  his  goods,  and  which  is 
received  either  by  his  own  employees  or  by  the  employees  of  transportation  companies. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THE  HARSHAW  FULLER  &  GOODWIN  Co., 
RALPH  L.  FULLER,  Secretary. 

Hon.  O.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PARAGRAPH  174. 

Argentine,  albata,  or  German  silver  unmanufactured,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  175. 

Bronze  powder,  brocades,  flitters,  and  metallics,  twelve  cents  per  pound; 
bronze,  or  Dutch-metal  or  aluminum,  in  leaf,  six  cents  per  one  hundred 
leaves. 

BRONZE  POWDER. 

BRIEF  OF  BRONZE  POWDER  MANUFACTURERS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  December  31,  1912. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  bronze  powder  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  given  the 
subject  of  tariff  revision  thorough  consideration,  and  earnestly  protest  against  a 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  bronze  powders. 

About  one-half  of  the  brouze  powders  sold  in  this  country  are  imported,  proving 
that  the  present  rates  of  duty  are  none  too  high,  and  if  any  reduction  is  made  this 
industry  can  not  be  conducted  on  a  profitable  basis. 

If  the  duty  should  be  determined  by  an  ad  valorem  instead  of  a  specific  rate, 
further  injury  would  result,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  undervaluations  could  be 
accomplished,  as  was  the  case  during  the  operation  of  the  Wilson -Gorman  tariff  law. 

We  do  not  think  a  long  argument  is  needed  to  convince  your  committee  that  this 
industry  must  have  rates  of  duty  at  least  as  high  as  in  the  Payne  law,  and  we  have 
decided  to  place  our  main  reliance  on  the  cost  figures  which  we  submit  with  this  state- 
ment, compared  with  the  landing  value  »f  foreign  bronze  powders,  showing  as  they 
do  that  even  under  present  rates  of  duty  we  can  make  but  a  small  profit  and  can 
not  secure  what  we  consider  a  fair  share  of  the  American  trade. 

At  the  time  the  cost  figures  we  submit  were  made  the  market  price  of  copper  was 
13 J  cents  per  pound,  while  at  the  present  time  the  same  copper  costs  18J  cents  per 
pound.  This  increase  in  the  price  of  copper,  coupled  with  the  increase  in  wages 
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during  the  past  year,  makes  competition  with  foreign  bronze  powders  extremely 
difficult. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

AM.  BRONZE  POWDER  MANUFACTURING  Co., 

HENRY  AHLBORN,  President. 

THE  BRONZE  POWDER  WORKS  Co., 

(Formerly  Carl  Schlenk) 
H.  PIETZSCH, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
BAER  BROS., 
By  MAX  BAER. 

GEOROE  BENDA, 

H.  M.  SOHNARR,  Manager. 


Cost  of  manufacturing  100  pounds  of  bronze  powder. 

Raw  material $20.  00 

Cutting 41250 

Separating 04583 

Schroting 1.  14851 

Separating 12761 

Stamping 1. 12240 

Sifting 14029 

Ascending -. 14029 

Polishing,  first  operation 19776 

Prepared  to  lac,  second  operation 09888 

To  lac,  third  operation 09888 

Weighing 50746 

Nonproductive  labor: 

Engineer,  fireman,  and  foreman $0.  92537 

Machinery  repairs .  31597 

Factory  repairs 18657 

Sundry  mill  expense: 

Fuel 1. 14925 

Material  for  machine  repairs 38552 

Material  for  factory  repairs 35075 

Water  and  light 21642 

Oil  and  waste 1 9030 

Material  used  in  manufacture:  Lard,  analine,  stearin,  acids,  oils,  petroleum, 

etc 30783 

Insurance  and  taxes 67508 

Incidental  expenses: 

Packing  material,  labels,  and  cases 1.  86300 

Freight  and  cartage ." 1 .  00000 

Discount 86000 

Office  and  stock,  salary,  and  manager's  expense 2.  05000 

Sundry  office  expense 65800 

Depreciation 2.  62700 

Total  cost  of  ma  king  100  pounds  of  bronze  powder 37.  80147 

Average  foreign  value  per  100  pounds  since  passage  of  Payne  law 28.  37 

Average  landing  value  per  100  pounds  since  passage  of  Payne  law 40.  37 

The  above  cost  figures  have  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  signers  of  this  statement, 
who  are  bronze  powder  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
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WASHINGTON,  January  18,  19 IS. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  bronze  powder  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  requested 
me  to  file  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  inclosed  statement  covering  the 
imports  of  bronze  powders  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  and  would  like  to  nave 
the  import  statement  considered  in  connection  with  their  brief  already  filed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  H.  BROWN. 

Imports  of  bronze  powders  for  quarters  ending  Sept.  SO-Dec.  SI,  1911,  Mar.  SI,  and  Junt 

SO,  1912. 


Rate. 

Quantity. 

Foreign 
value. 

Unit 
foreign 
value. 

Duty. 

Unit 
landing 
value. 

Ad  va- 
lorem. 

September,  1911: 
6  cents  per  100  leaves  

176.311.00 

$18,928 

$0.107 

$10,578.66 

$0.167 

55.88 

12  cents  per  pound  

364.385.50 

101,965 

.279 

43,726.26 

.399 

42.98 

120,893 

54,304.92 

December,  1911: 
6  cents  per  100  leaves  

209,  709.  00 

22,117 

.11 

12,582.54 

.17 

56.89 

12  cents  per  pound     

364,631.00 

108,984 

.298 

43,  755.  72 

.418 

40.14 



131,  101 



56,338.26 





March,  1912: 
6  cents  per  100  leaves  

160,387.00 

17,563 

.109 

9,623.22 

.169 

54.79 

12  cents  per  pound  

355,143.00 

99,540 

.280 

42,  617.  16 

.40 

42.82 



117,  103 

52,240.38 



June,  1912: 
6  cents  per  100  leaves  

250,  336.  40 

28,405 

.113 

15,  020.  18 

.173 

52.87 

12  cents  per  pound  

369,994.00 

106,196 

.27 

44,399.28 

.39 

41.80 

134  601 

59  419  46 

Imports  of  the  12  cents  per  pound  rate  for  the  year  ending  June  SO, 


Pounds. 

Foreign 
value. 

Unit 
foreign 
value. 

Duty. 

Unit 
landing 
value. 

Ad  va- 
lorem. 

Quarter  ending- 
September,  1911  

364,385.50 

$101,965.00 

$0.279 

$43,726.26 

$0.399 

42.98 

December,  1911  

364,631.00 

108,984.00 

.298 

43,  755.  72 

.418 

40.14 

March,  1912  

355,143.00 

99,540.00 

.28 

42,617.16 

.40 

42.82 

June,  1912  '  

369,994.00 

106,  196.  00 

.27 

44,399.28 

.39 

41.80 

1,  454,  153.  50 

416,685.00 

.286 

174,  498.  42 

.406 

41.87 

TOTAL  FOR   THE    YEAR   1912. 

Quarter  ending- 
September,  1911  

120,  893.  00 

54,304.92 

December,  1911  
Murch.  1912 



131,101.00 
117  103  00 



56,338.26 
52,240  38 





June,  1912  

134,  601.  00 

59,  419.  46 

503,698.00 



222,303.02 
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ALUMINUM  LEAF. 

JulIUS  HESS  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  IN  RE  ALUMINUM  IN  LEAF. 

The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

Bouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Aluminum  in  leaf,  6  cents  per  100  leaves. 

GENTLEMEN:  Aluminum  in  leaf  is  practically  a  new  industry,  having  been  started 
about  25  years  ago  in  a  small  way,  but  has  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  much 
so  that  the  Germans  have  recognized  it  as  important  to  them  and  are  endeavoring 
to  supply  the  entire  American  market  and  will  do  so  if  the  rate  of  duty  is  not  increased 
to  10  cents  per  100  leaves. 

Germany  can  produce  aluminum  leaf  at  50  per  cent  less  in  labor  cost,  and  the 
rolled  aluminum,  of  which  the  leaf  is  made,  is  50  per  cent  cheaper  in  Germany  ihan 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  following  table  will  show  the  cost  of  500  leaves: 


Germany. 

United 
States. 

Aluminum  metal  

$0.06 

$0.12 

Books                                             .                        

.04 

.06 

Man  and  2  girls     

.26 

.52 

Overhead  expenses  

.04 

Present  duty,  6  cents  per  100  leaves  

.36 

.30 

.74 

Total  

.66 

The  labor  cost  of  rolled  aluminum  is  greater  in  United  States  than  Germany;  there- 
fore the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  higher,  and  we  can  only  pay  a  skilled  man  and  two 
girls  producing  40  packs  of  500  leaves  5J  by  5$  inches  $20.80  per  week  as  against  Ger- 
many's $10.40  man  and  two  girls  producing  the  same  amount. 

In  order  to  produce  40  packs,  a  man  and  two  girls  must  work  in  combination. 

Our  recommendation  is  aluminum  in  leaf  10  cents  per  100  leaves  5J  by  5£  inches, 
larger  sizes  in  proportion. 

Aluminum  leaf  is  produced  in  the  following  States:  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  keeping  about  300  men  and  girls  employed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JULIUS  HESS  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III., 

MORNEBERG   &   GETTELMANN,  Hicksville,  N.    Y., 

SAYRE  METAL  Co.,  Sayre,  Pa., 
Representing  employers  and  employees  of  above  States. 

« 
PARAGRAPH  176. 

Copper,  in  rolled  plates,  called  braziers'  copper,  sheets,  rods,  pipes,  and 
copper  bottoms,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound ;  sheathing  or  yellow  metal 
of  which  copper  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  not  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  iron  ungalvanized,  two  cents  per  pound. 

PARAGRAPH   177. 

Gold  leaf,  thirty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  leaves.  The  foregoing  rate 
applies  to  leaf  not  exceeding  in  size  the  equivalent  of  three  and  three-eighths 
by  three  and  three-eighths  inches;  additional  duties  in  the  same  proportion 
shall  be  assessed  on  leaf  exceeding  in  size  said  equivalent. 
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GOLD  LEAF. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWIN  RADFORD,  ESQ. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  Mr.  Radford  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  do  you  desire  to  discuss  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  would  like  to  give  these  reasons.  I  will  not  occupy  more  than 
10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  do  you  desire  to  discuss? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Paragraph  177. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Proceed. 

Mr.  RADFORD.  The  manufacturers  and  journeymen  and  women 
employed  in  this  industry,  located  in  11  States,  numbering  about 
3,000  persons,  enter  a  special  plea  that  their  condition  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  feeling  assured  that  your  committee  will  decide  to 
suggest  the  change  desired,  for  the  reasons  given  in  this  brief. 

Present  paragraph  No.  177  reads:  "Gold  leaf,  35  cents  per  100 
leaves;  leaf  not  exceeding  in  size  3f  by  3|  inches;  additional  duty 
in  same  proportion  on  leaf  exceeding  said  size." 

We  pray  you  to  change  this  to  read,  "Fifty  cents  per  100  leaves, 
leaf  not  exceeding  in  size  3f  by  3|  inches;  additional  duty  in  same 
proportion  on  leaf  exceeding  said  size." 

We  urge  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Gold  leaf  is  at  present  imported  into  this  country  from  Ger- 
many to  the  extent  of  an  average  of  $60,000  per  year,  less  the  duty, 
each  S40  of  which  represents  the  work  of  one  man  and  one  woman 
for  one  week. 

(I)  The  value  of  the  gold  leaf  used  on  any  one  article  is  so  small 
that  any  increase  or  reduction  of  the  duty  would  not  ali'ect  the  selling 
price  01  such  article  hi  the  slightest,  and  therefore  the  public  is  not 
interested  in  any  change  one  way  or  the  other. 

(c)  Gold  leaf  is  not  used  on  any  article  entering  into  the  necessities 
of  the  people,  being  used  only  on  luxuries,  such  as  mirrors,  picture 
frames,  books,  and  for  ornamental  work. 

(d)  Owing  to  German  competition  the  wages  are  $12  to  $15  per 
week  for  men  and  $5  to  $7  for  women,  and  any  change  in  duty,  how- 
ever small,  would  of  necessity  be  taken  oil'  the  present  wages,  as 
Germany  now  lays  down  gold  leaf  in  this  country  at  less  than  the  cost 
price  even  at  tnese  wages,   already  low  as  compared    with  other 
skilled  trades.     The  German  wages  are  $6  to  $7.50  for  men  and  $3  to 
$5  for  women,  being  50  per  cent  less  than  the  American  wages.    In 
Germany  each  man  works  with  several  apprentices;  the  net  result 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  less  than  in  this  country. 

(e)  The  cost  of  delivering  German  gold  leaf  in  this  country  is  very 
small,  owing  to  the  small  bulk  of  a  package;  for  example,  500  leaves 
measure  only  4  by  4  by  H  inches,  valued  at  $4.25  without  duty  and 
$6  with  duty,  and  costing  only  3  cents  in  charges  from  Germany  to 
the  office  of  the  buyer. 
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For  illustration,  this  box  [indicating]  contains  two  packs  of  gold  of 
1,000  leaves.  It  is  valued  at  $8.50,  and  with  a  duty  of  $3.50  tor  the 
two  packs  it  was  laid  down  to  the  buyer  for  $12. 

(/)  It  is  delivered  ready  for  sale  or  use,  requiring  no  additional 
American  labor  to  prepare  it  for  the  market. 

(<7)  The  only  raw  material  used  in  manufacturing  gold  leaf  is  gold, 
which  is  the  same  price  in  all  countries,  and  therefore  our  competition 
with  Germany  is  wholly  one  of  wages,  everything  else  being  equal  in 
cost  in  both  countries. 

(h)  No  American  gold  leaf  can  be  exported,  even  to  Canada,  for  the 
preceding  reasons. 

To  estimate  the  increase  of  imports  of  gold  leaf,  if  any  change  is 
made  lowering  the  present  rate,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  would 
increase  to  the  extent  of  the  ability  of  the  Germans  to  supply  the 
demand,  as  nothing  could  be  taken  off  a  $12  to  $15  wage  rate  and 
keep  the  employees  hi  the  trade,  and  would  result  in  the  gradual  losing 
of  the  employees  and  turning  the  business  over  to  Germany,  as  has 
been  done  in  England. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  reason  to  know  what  the  Germans  can  do.  I 
learned  my  trade  in  England.  I  was  apprenticed  in  1863.  There  had 
been  free  trade  for  a  few  years.  The  Germans,  as  they  gradually 
grew  able  by  increasing  their  plants  to  furnish  England  with  gold 
leaf,  did  so. 

I  have  some  figures  that  I  want  to  give  you  for  three  years.  The 
first  is  1863.  If  you  will  permit  me  (that  is  the  year  I  was  appren- 
ticed) I  will  show  the  way  they  increased  until  the  year  I  got  out  of 
my  time,  which  was  1870;  then  the  year  1881,  when  I  came  to  this 
country.  These  figures  are  taken  from  a  tariff  statement  I  made 
when  I  was  a  journeyman  in  1888  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  will  be  found  at  page  27  of  those  tariff  statements.  I 
have  simply  given  here  the  3  years  to  which  I  refer,  but  there  are 
about  24  years  in  the  statement  if  you  care  to  refer  to  it  at  any  time. 

This  is  an  account  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  gold  leaf 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1863,  1870,  and  1881. 

In  1863  the  leaves  were  7,256,608,  packs  14,153,  value  £16,332, 
and  the  average  value  per  pack  was  $5.45.  At  that  time  it  was  not 
separately  distinguished  in  the  customs  returns  previous  to  1868; 
that  is,  the  other  returns  it  came  from. 

The  following  figures  are  gleaned  from  the  return  of  the  bill  of  entry 
or  statistical  department  of  Her  Majesty's  customs.  The  year  1870 
is  the  year  I  became  a  journeyman,  and  I  felt  it  more  then  than  I  did 
in  the  previous  years.  I  refer  to  the  effect  of  importation. 

In  that  year  Germany  imported  into  England  40,008  packs,  of  the 
average  value  of  $5.45  per  pack,  exactly  the  same  value  as  in  1863. 
France  imported  5,707  packs,  at  an  average  value  of  $5.63.  Other 
countries  imported  24,956  packs,  with  an  average  value  of  $5.49. 
Making  a  total  of  60,671  pacKs  at  an  average  value  of  $5.52. 

In  the  year  1881,  when  I  left  the  country,  I  got  only  about  $6  a  week, 
if  I  worked  a  week,  owing  to  stagnation  there  and  competition.  In 
that  year  Germany  imported  into  England  125,591  packs,  at  an 
average  value  of  $4.49.  France  imported  8,533  packs,  at  an  average 
value  of  $4.85.  Other  countries  imported  998  packs,  at  an  average 
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value  of  $4.83.  Germany  had  come  down  from  $5.45  in  1870  to 
$4.49  in  1881  and  swamped  the  other  countries.  They  sent  in  only 
998  packs,  whereas  1 1  years  previously  they  had  sent  in  24,000  packs. 
That  is  the  reason,  gentlemen,  I  came  to  this  country. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Has  the  business  ever  been  revived  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  shop  to-day  hi 
England  employing  more  than  10  or  12,  and  there  are  very  few  of 
them. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  total  American  production  of  gold  leaf  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  The  total  value  of  the  American  production  of  gold 
leaf  according  to  the  census  was  $2,630,500. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  census  statements  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  I  could  not  question  them;  I  do  not  question  them 
at  all,  because  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do  so.  I  am  only  a  small 
manufacturer,  in  the  same  position  as  90  per  cent  of  the  manufac- 
turers, who  are  all  small. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Your  proposition  is  to  increase  the  duty  on  gold  leaf 
from  35  cents  a  hundred  to  50  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  make  a  classification  which  will  result  in  a  further 
increase  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  I  do  not  think  it  will  result  in  much  of  an  increase 
in  the  price,  because  of  our  home  competition. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  price. 

Mr.  RADFORD.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  propose  a  new  classification  which  will  result  in 
a  further  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  doing  that  since  1887,  when 
I  was  working  as  a  journeyman  in  New  York. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  think  your  new  duty  which  you  propose  here 
to-day  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  foreign  article  entirely? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  I  think  it  will  nelp  us,  and  I  will  explain  the  reasons. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  say,  will  it  be  sufficient  to  keep  tne  foreign  article 
out? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  I  do  not  think  so;  no.  But  it  will  enable  us  to  get 
50  cents,  or  in  that  neighborhood,  more  for  a  book. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  will  enable  you  to  raise  your  price  to  the  con- 
sumers some  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Some,  yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  At  present  do  you  consider  this  foreign  competition 
at  all  serious  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  There  is  not  much  importation.  We  have  to  keep 
it  out. 

Mr.  PALMER.  $40,000  worth  imported  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  As  compared  with  a  total  American  production  of 
over  $2, 000 ,000? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Yes.  But  if  you  will  permit  me,  sir,  if  you  let  the 
Germans  take  our  work  from  us  we  have  to  keep  our  wages  down.  I 
pay  two  men  $26  a  week. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  are  not  taking  your  work  from  you  now  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  No;  but  they  keep  us  down  in  wages.  They  send 
gold  leaf  here.  I  have  an  invoice 
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Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  Is  this  a  case  where  American  wages  are 
low? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Very  low. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Lower  than  the  Germans  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Oh,  yes;  lower  than  the  Germans  can  send  gold  in 
here.  I  have  an  invoice  here  for  100  packs  of  gold  leaf. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  do  not  think  you  get  my  question.  I  was  talking 
about  wages. 

Mr.  RADFORD.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  question. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  this  a  case  where  American  wages  are  lower  than 
German  wTages  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Oh,  no.  The  American  wages  must  be  consider- 
ably higher,  but  not  high  enough  to  protect  us  and  give  us  these 
wages — 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  Not  high  enough  to  protect  you? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Not  to  give  us  present  wages. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  not  high  enough? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  No. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  American  wage  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  I  pay  my  two  men  $26  a  w^eek  between  them. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Only  two,  and  three  gold  cutters. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Two. 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Two;  and  I  work  as  hard  as  I  can  myself.  I  will 
say  in  this  connection  that  there  is  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers 
of  gold  leaf  who  are  situated  the  same  as  I  am. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  to  protect  the  labor  of  these  two  men  and  your- 
self, and  to  raise  the  price  of  your  product,  you  are  asking  for  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  duty  on  gold  leaf? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Not  to  protect  myself  and  my  men.  I  can  not  get 
protection  unless  the  others  get  it,  and  there  are  88  establishments  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  you  representing  them  all  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  journeymen  to 
represent  them,  because  I  represented  them,  when  I  was  a  journeyman, 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  I  also  represented  them 
before  the  McKinley  committee  as  a  journeyman.  v\  hen  the  duty 
was  changed  in  1894, 1  had  to  go  out  of  business.  There  was  no  work, 
or  very  little,  and  I  was  not  getting  more  than  $8  a  week;  so  I  had  to 
go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  duty  under  the  Wilson  bill  was  made  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.     As  against  about  38  per  cent. 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Well,  they  sent  gold  into  England  under  the  Wilson 
bill  in  1896  at  an  average  value  of  $3  a  pack. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  when  the  duty  was  38  per  cent, 
and  was  reduced  to  30  per  cent,  it  drove  you  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  I  was  not  in  business;  I  was  a  journeyman.  I  had 
to  leave  the  trade.  I  left  the  trade  because  I  could  not  live.  I  could 
not  get  enough  work  to  live,  and  I  could  not  get  enough  money  when 
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I  worked.  I  could  not  get  more  than  $8  a  week.  I  was  away  from 
the  trade  nearly  8  years. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  1" ou  say  you  pay  your  two  men  $26  a  week  between 
them? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  Do  you  pay  each  $13? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  No;  I  pay  one  $14  and  one  $12. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  A  week  '*. 

Mr.  RADFORD.  Yes;  a  week. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  it  may  look  strange  to  some  of  you  gentle- 
men, that  I  should  be  a  journeyman  in  1894  and  1895,  leave  the 
trade  because  I  could  not  get  a  living,  and  then  come  before  you  now 
as  a  manufacturer.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  explain. 

Mr.  JAMES.  It  was  caused  by  the  tariff,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  WORTH.  Do  you  regard  gold  leaf  as  a  necessity  or  as  a 
luxury  ? 

Mr.  RADFORD.  As  a  luxury. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Then  how  do  you  expect  the  Democratic  committee 
to  reduce  it? 

Mr.  PALMER  He  is  not  asking  for  a  reduction;  he  is  asking  that  it 
be  raised. 

Mr.  RADFORD.  People  are  fond  of  luxuries.  This  is  a  country 
where  they  enjoy  them. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  explain  to  you  how  I  came  back  in 
business  for  myself. 

In  1895  I  could  not  get  work.  I  applied  for  a  position  in  the 
department  of  street  cleaning  in  New  York,  under  Col.  Waring. 
Col.  Waring  appointed  me  as  a  driver  at  $60  a  month.  I  was  glad 
to  take  it.  I  worked  as  a  driver  for  one  year,  or  more  than  a  year, 
and  he  promoted  me  to  the  position  of  section  foreman,  at  $1,200  a 
year.  I  worked  hard.  I  had  not  been  used  to  such  salary,  and  I 
saved  my  money.  In  1902  I  started  a  little  establishment  by 
myself,  with  over  $3,000  that  I  had  saved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee  in  preparing  the  bill  last  year 
recognized  this  as  a  luxury,  as  it  was  in  the  old  bill,  where  the  rate 
was  38  per  cent.  The  bill  introduced  in  the  House  last  year  left  you 
a  tariff  of  35  per  cent.  So  there  is  not  much  change  in  the  rate. 

Mr.  RADFORD.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  they  send  in  their  in- 
voice at  $3  a  pack,  which  they  did  in  1896,  the  average  value  per 
unit  of  quantity,  according  to  the  returns.  There  were  some  800 
packs  imported  at  an  average  value  of  $3,  and  they  only  paid  90 
cents  duty  on  the  average  value. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Under  the  present  rate  they  are  sending  in  $40,000 
to  compete  with  an  American  production  of  over  $2,000,000.  I 
think  that  is  not  very  serious.  You  probably  could  increase  your 
plant  to  three  men. 

Mr.  RADFORD.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so.  I  have  room  for 
seven  in  my  little  shop,  but  I  can  not  put  them  to  work. 

I  have  here  a  statement  which  I  would  like  to  file  in  connection 
with  my  brief,  giving  the  expenses  of  my  little  shop.  Of  course,  I 
can  not  speak  for  the  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Very  well. 
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Mr.  RADFORD  (reading): 

Producing  SO  packs  per  week,  netting  him  $19.50  per  week  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  6 
persons,  and  producing  gold  leaf  valued  at  $192.50. 

00 


Gold. 


$120. 


2  men 26.  00 

3  cutters  (women),  2$  cents  per  book 15.  00 

Gold  books 3.25 

Rolling  gold 1.  25 

Rent 2.  50 


Fuel  and  gas 

Wear  and  tear  of  molds. 
Sundries. . . 


1.00 
3.00 
1.25 


Total 172.50 

Cost  of  production  less  employees'  labor. 

Value  of  product,  at  $6.40  per  pack $192.  00 

Cost 172.  50 


19.50 
Recompense  to  employer  for  his  labor  and  an  investment  of  $3,000,  $19.50. 

The  remainder  of  the  brief  of  Mr.  Radford  is  as  follows: 

An  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  ruinous  and  close  us  out  entirely,  as,  when  tried  in 
1894  to  1897,  the  Germans  valued  their  importations  so  low  that  our  trade  was  so  demor- 
alized that  it  took  a  long  time  later  on  to  rehabilitate  it. 

3.  The  foregoing  articles  are  the  result  of  present  experience  in  keeping  as  near  the 
present  German  prices  as  possible  and  is  the  reason  the  wage  rate  is  so  low,  90  per 
cent  of  the  gold-leaf  manufacturers  being  small  .employers  working  for  wages. 

4.  We  request  you  to  change  the  35  cents  in  the  present  paragraph  to  50  cents,  not 
interfering  with  the  balance  of  the  paragraph,  which  is  very  vital  to  our  existence. 

5.  We  pray  you  to  continue  the  duty  as  specific  and  not  to  change  to  ad  valorem,  for 
reasons  given  above. 

There  exists  no  combination  of  manufacturers  to  regulate  prices,  the  market  being 
absolutely  open  and  free. 

We  therefore  pray  that  you  change  Schedule  C,  paragraph  177,  Payne  tariff,  to  read 
as  follows:  Gold  leaf,  50  cents  per  100  leaves — leaf  not  exceeding  in  size  3|  by  3| 
inches;  additional  duty  in  same  proportion  of  leaf  exceeding  said  size. 

[Page  27  printed  in  tariff  statements  before  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  May  26, 1888.] 

An  account  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  gold  leaf  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  years  1863,  1870,  and  1881. 

1863:  Leaves,  7,256,608;  packs,  14,513;  value,  £16,332;  average  value  per  pack, 
$5.45. 
NOTE. — Not  separately  distinguished  in  customs  returns  previous  to  1868. 

Statistics  gleaned  from  the  return  of  the  bill  of  entry  or  statistical  department,  His  Majesty's 

customs. 


Leaves. 

Packs. 

Value. 

Average 
value  per 
pack. 

1870. 
Germany  

15,004,000 

30,008 

£33,  759 

S5.45 

France  

2,853,500 

5,707 

6,421 

5.63 

O  ther  countries  

12,  478,  380 

24,956 

28,078 

5.49 

Total  

30,  335,  800 

60,671 

68,258 

5.52 

1881. 
Germany  

62,795,500 

125,591 

116,324 

4.49 

France  

4,  766,  500 

8,533 

9,421 

4.85 

Other  countries  

499,000 

998 

995 

4.83 

Total  

68,061,000 

136,  122 

126,740 

4.72 

Years  1870-1881  are  from  the  board  of  trade  returns,  which  are  identical  with  the 
Statistical  department  of  His  Majesty's  customs  for  same  period. 
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BRIEF  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  EMPLOYERS  IN  GOLD  LEAF 

INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacturers  and  journey  men  and  women  employed  in  this  industry, 
located  in  11  States  and  numbering  about  3,000  persons,  enter  a  special  plea 
that  their  condition  be  thoroughly  investigated,  feeling  assured  that  your 
committee  will  decide  to  suggest  the  change  desired  for  the  reasons  given  In 
this  brief. 

1.  Present  paragraph  No.  177  reads : 

"  Gold  leaf :  Thirty-five  cents  per  100  leaves,  leaf  not  exceeding  in  size  3|  by 
3§  inches;  additional  duty  in  same  proportion  on  leaf  exceeding  said  size." 

We  pray  you  to  change  this  to  read  50  cents  per  100  leaves,  leaf  not  exceeding 
in  size  3|  by3|  inches;  additional  duty  in  same  proportion  on  leaf  exceeding 
said  size. 

REASONS. 

(a)  Gold  leaf  is  at  present  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany  to  the 
extent  of  an  average  of  $60,000  per  year,  less  the  duty,  each  $40  of  which  repre- 
sents the  work  of  one  man  and  one  woman  for  one  week. 

(ft)  The  value  of  the  gold  leaf  used  on  any  one  article  is  so  small  that  any 
increase  or  reduction  of  the  duty  would  not  affect  the  selling  price  of  such 
article  in  the  slightest,  and  therefore  the  public  is  not  interested  in  any  change 
one  way  or  the  other. 

(c)  Gold  leaf  is  not  used  on  any  article  entering  into  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  being  used  only  on  luxuries,  such  as  mirrors,  picture  frames,  books, 
and  for  ornamental  work. 

(d)  Owing  to  German  competition  the  wages  are  $12  to  $15  per  week  for 
men  and  $5  to  $7  for  women,  and  any  change  in  duty,  however  small,  would 
of  necessity  be  taken  off  the  present  wages,  as  Germany  now  lays  down  gold 
leaf  in  this  country  at  less  than  the  cost  price  even  at  these  wages,  already 
low  as  compared  with  other  skilled  trades.    The  German  wages  are  $6  to  $7.50 
for  men  and  $3  to  $5  for  women,  being  50  per  cent  less  than  American  wages. 
In  Germany  each  man  works  with  several  apprentices ;  the  net  result  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  50  per  cent  less  than  in  this  country. 

(e)  The  cost  of  delivering  German  gold  leaf  in  this  country  is  very  small 
owing   to   the   small   bulk    of   a   package;    for   example,    500   leaves   measure 
only  4  by  4  by  li  inches,  valued  at  $4.25  without  duty  and  $6  with  duty,  and 
costing  only  3  cents  in  charges  from  Germany  to  the  office  of  the  buyer. 

(/)  It  is  delivered  ready  for  sale  or  use,  requiring  no  additional  American 
labor  to  prepare  it  for  the  market. 

(g)  The  only  raw  material  used  in  manufacturing  gold  leaf  is  gold,  which 
is  the  same  price  in  all  countries,  and  therefore  our  competition  with  Germany 
is  wholly  one  of  wages,  everything  else  being  equal  in  cost  in  both  countries. 

(7t)  No  American  gold  leaf  can  be  exported,  even  to  Canada,  for  the  preced- 
ing reasons. 

2.  To  estimate  the  increase  of  imports  of  gold  leaf,  if  any  change  is  made 
lowering  the  present  rate,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  would  increase  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ability  of  the  Germans  to  supply  the  demand,  as  nothing  could  be 
taken  off  a  $12  to  $15  wage  rate  and  keep  the  employees  in  the  trade,  and  would 
result  in  the  gradual  losing  of  the  employees  and  turning  the  business  over  to 
Germany,  as  has  been  done  in  England. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  ruinous  and  close  us  out  entirely,  as  when 
tried  in  1894  to  1897  the  Germans  valued  their  importations  so  low  that  our 
trade  was  so  demoralized  that  it  took  a  long  time  later  on  to  rehabilitate  it. 

3.  The  foregoing  articles  are  the  result  of  present  experience  in  keeping  as 
near  the  present  German  prices  as  possible  and  is  the  reason  the  wage  rate  is 
so  low — 90   per  cent  of  the  gold   leaf  manufacturers  being  small  employers 
working  for  wages. 

4.  We  request  you  to  change  the  35  cents  in  the  present  paragraph  to  50  cents, 
not  interfering  with  the  balance  of  the  paragraph,  which  is  very  vital  to  our 
existence. 

5.  We  pray  you  to  continue  the  duty  as  specific  and  not  to  change  to  fld 
•valorem  for  reasons  given  above. 
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There  exists  no  combination  of  manufacturers  to  regulate  prices,  the  market 
being  absolutely  open  and  free. 

We  therefore  pray  that  you  change  Schedule  C,  paragraph  177,  Payne  tariff, 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  Gold  leaf :  Fifty  cents  per  100  leaves,  leaf  not  exceeding  in  size  3|  by  3J 
inches ;  additional  duty  hi  same  proportion  of  leaf  exceeding  said  size." 

ROBERT  E.  HASTINGS, 
STEPHEN  HICKSON, 
EDWIN  RADFORD, 
FBANK  H.  SCARDEFIELD,  Secretary, 

28-30  Marcy  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(Representing  employers  and  employees  of  gold  leaf  industry  in  the  United 
States.) 

PARAGRAPH   178. 

Silver  leaf,  ten  cents  per  one  hundred  leaves. 

PARAGRAPH  179. 

Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  or 
other  metal,  five  cents  per  pound;  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  five  cents  per  pound  and  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  fabrics,  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trim- 
mings, ribbons,  beltings,  ornaments,  toys,  or  other  articles,  made  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
See  Sidney  B.  Veit,  page  1714. 

GOLD  LACES  AND  EMBROIDERIES. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A.  H.  KURSHEEDT,  PRESIDENT  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICAN  LACE  AND  EMBROIDERY  MANUFACTURERS 
(INC.). 

A.  H.  Kursheedt,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  do  you  wish  to  speak  to,  Mr. 
Kursheedt  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  179. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  [indicating]  are  gold  laces 
and  gold  embroideries,  which  are  among  the  products  mentioned  in 
paragraph  179.  I  think  they  are  the  purest  type  of  luxury  that  is 
specified  in  tariff,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  can  best  bear  the  highest 
revenue-producing  rates.  Fashion  alone  dictates  the  use  of  these 
articles.  The  importations  on  the  entire  list  of  articles  mentioned  hi 
paragraph  179,  amounted  to  about  $100,000  in  1905,  and  that  was, 
of  course,  a  very  prosperous  year  in  this  country.  In  1911  the 
quantity  imported  amounted  to  $1,100,000,  or  eleven  tunes  as  much, 
showing  that  fashion  alone  is  the  determining  factor  in  their  use. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Does  this  article  sell  by  the  piece  or  by  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  That  is  sold  by  the  yard. 

Mr.  JAMES.  How  much? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  JAMES.  What  is  the  price  of  this  per  yard  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  That  costs  at  retail  $15  a  yard.  I  bought  it  at 
Altaian's. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Is  that  the  wholesale  price,  $15  a  yard;  is  that  the 
import  price,  $15  a  yard  '4 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  No;  that  is  the  retail  price.  They  probably 
imported  that  direct.  I  suppose  it  cost  them  $9  or  $10  a  yard. 
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Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  what  is  the  tariff  rate  now  on  that  large  piece 
which  sells  for  $15  a  yard  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Well,  it  is  60  per  cent  and  15  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Sixty  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Sixty  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents  a  pound. 
Of  course  the  pound  rate  does  not  amount  to  much  on  goods  of  that 
value. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  they  have  been  talking  here  about  "dynamite" 
silk ;  that  seems  to  be  rather  heavy. 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  That  is  metal  thread.  It  is  flattened  plated 
wire  wound  around  a  fine  cotton  core,  and  is  very  heavy. 

Mr.  JAMES.  That  is  what  gives  it  its  weight? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  That  is  what  gives  it  its  weight.  It  is  a  metal 
thread.  The  metal  thread  is  not  solid.  It  has  a  cotton  core,  and  it 
is  sufficiently  pliable  to  be  used  on  an  embroidering  machine.  Now, 
this  particular  pattern — 

Mr.  JAMES.  Does  that  process  tend  to  roughen  the  goods  and  make 
it  wear  out  quicker  than  it  otherwise  would  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  No,  sir;  this  particular  fabric  is  embroidered 
upon  a  piece  of  silk,  then  the  silk  is  dissolved  bv  a  chemical  process, 
so  that  the  embroidery  alone  remains.  And  similarly  for  this  gold  net. 
We  could  not  embroider  on  the  net  alone,  so  we  place  a  foundation 
of  silk  on  the  surface  and  embroider  through  both  net  and  silk.  The 
silk  is  then  dissolved. 

Mr.  JAMES.  What  is  this  schedule  to  which  you  are  speaking? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Metal  schedule — I  think  it  is  "C,"  the  metal 
schedule,  paragraph  179.  A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  articles 
would  show  that  we  really  have  not  been  protected,  because  the  labor 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  costs  here  fully  three  times  as 
much  as  it  does  in  Europe;  then,  again,  the  materials — gold  threads 
and  the  silk — are  imported  and  naturally  pay  a  high  duty.  We  have 
to  use  for  the  burning  away  process  a  very  light,  closely  woven  silk, 
the  silk  that  requires  the  most  labor  in  manufacture.  Those  silks 
are  imported  and  are  good  revenue  producers. 

Mr.  JAMES.  What  is  the  amount  of  imports  into  the  United  States 
of  tinsel  laces  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Well,  the  last  year,  1911,  there  were  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  Laces  generally  have  not  been  sepa- 
rated, but  there  has  been  a  very  large  quantity  imported. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  how  much  revenue,  about,  is  produced  by  it  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  That  whole  paragraph  produced  about  $700,000 
revenue. 

Mr.  JAMES.  $700,000  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  About  that;  I  have  not  the  exact  figures.  It 
would  show  right  in  that  book  [indicating],  1911. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  is  produced  in  America;  do  you  produce 
it  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  We  do  make  some. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  It  is  impossible  to  tell;  it  is  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  We  do  not  make  anything  like  the  amount  we  import, 
do  we? 
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Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Nothing  like  it. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Well,  what  are  you  asking  this  committee  to  do  about 
it? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  We  wish  to  have  the  present  duty  changed  to  70 
per  cent,  as  a  revenue  producing  change. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  want  it  changed  from  60  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Well,  it  is  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents 
a  pound,  which,  according  to  calculations,  is  about  64  per  cent  duty; 
and  we  should  like  to  have  it  increased  to  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  want  it  increased  to  70  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  make  the  goods  cost  here 
about  3?  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  does  your  company  produce  here  ?  How 
much  is  your  output  of  this  stuff,  about  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Well,  during  that  particular  year,  1911,  it  would 
be  wholly  guesswork.  I  should  suppose  about  $10,000  worth;  few 
manufacturers,  however,  make  these  goods. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  That  is  strictly  an  infant  industry  in  this  country, 
is  it? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  It  has  been  established  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
it  has  never  been  able  to  grow  to  any  proper  proportions — that  is,  to 
say,  to  make  money  largely. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  what  caused  the  imports  to  fall  off  from 
$1,523,000  in  1911  to  $1,181,000  in  1912? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Excuse  me;  I  think  there  is  a  greater  difference. 
I  think  it  was  only  $800,000  or  so  in  1912. 

Mr.  JAMES.  This  record  here  shows  that  tinsel  wire,  bullions,  or 
metal  threads,  etc. — 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT  (interposing).  Paragraph  179 — it  is  the  last  arti- 
cles only  that  are  referred  to  by  me. 

Mr.  JAMES.  I  know.  The  record  shows  that  on  this  schedule  179, 
tinsel  wire,  bullions,  and  metal  threads,  etc.,  fabrics,  laces,  etc.,  there 
were  imported  in  1911  $1,523,200  worth,  which  brought  a  revenue  to 
the  Government  of  $103,746,  and  in  1912  the  amount  imported  was 
$1,181,348,  and  the  revenue  was  $116,440,  showing  a  falling  off  in  the 
imports  in  the  year  1912  as  compared  with  1911. 

Mr.  KURSHEEJDT.  Pardon  me;  that  paragraph  is  divided  into  two 
sections.  One  section  is  on  metal  threads,  with  one  rate  of  duty;  the 
other  is  on  the  manufactured  products,  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  Now 
these  have  been  separated.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  products 
in  1911  was  $1,106,522.  In  1912  it  fell  off  to  $848,514.  The  reason 
is  that  the  metal  laces  are  not  so  fashionable.  And  if  you  look  you 
will  find  that  during  the  preceding  years,  likewise,  there  was  a  great 
variation.  For  instance,  in  1901  there  was  $484,000;  in  1902, 
$277,000;  in  1903,  $350,000;  in  1904,  $293,000;  then  in  1905  it 
dropped  down  to  $101,000.  It  is  altogether  a  matter  of  fashion. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  do  you  believe  that  to  raise  this  tariff  rate, 
which  you  now  advocate,  would  produce  more  revenue  or  less  revenue  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  More  revenue,  I  believe,  because  these  articles 
are  generally  wanted  in  a  hurry,  and  they  do  not  remain  in  fashion 
for  any  very  long  period.  They  go  out  and  come  in.  After  an  arti- 
cle becomes  common  the  ladies  do  not  want  it. 
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Mr.  JAMES.  These  laces  are  not  bought  by  the  poor  people  or  those 
who  are  well  to  do,  but  only  by  the  rich,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Judging  from  the  quantity  imported,  I  should 
think  so.  Of  course,  they  may  occasionally  buy  some.  A  poor  per- 
son might  buy  a  diamond  ring.  I  knew  a  girl  operating  a  sewing 
machine  in  our  factory  a  good  many  years  ago  to  save  up  $70  and 
buy  a  silk  dress:  but  those  things  do  not  happen  every  day. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  do  you  advocate  this  increase  of  tariff  rate  for 
protection  to  your  industry  or  for  revenue  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  KERSHEEDT.  Well,  it  will  give  more  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  also  will  assist  us  slightly. 

Mr.  KITCHIX.  Revenue  both  for  the  Government  and  for  you? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Well,  it  will  give  employment  to  our  people  also. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  of  course  the  controlling  factor  is  revenue  to  you  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  How  is  that? 

Mi1.  JAMES.  Of  course  the  real  impelling  force  that  brought  you 
here  was  to  increase  your  revenue  by  an  increase  on  the  tax  on  these 
goods  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Well,  I  want  to  say  this — 

Mr.  JAMES  (interposing).  You  want  to  see  us  increase  our  revenue, 
too,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  It  is  this  way:  I  have  been  constantly  hearing 
people  in  my  factory  lately  speak  of  the  extra  cost  of  living,  and  of 
course  if  the  taxes  liave  to  be  put  upon  necessities  it  does  increase 
the  cost  of  living,  whereas  a  tax  upon  a  luxury  is  nothing  more 
than  a  graduated  income  tax  upon  surplus  incomes. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  the  importation  of  laces  of  the  character  that 
you  manufacture  are  not  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  your  business, 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Well,  it  is  all  a  help.  Those  laces  might  be 
wanted  at  a  time  when  the  machinery  was  idle  and  thus  would 
enable  us  to  give  employment  to  our  people  when  otherwise  they 
would  be  out  of  work. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Your  position,  of  course,  is  that  these  are  luxuries? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  I  take  that  position  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
citizen. 

Mr.  JAMES.  And  you  do  not  think  that  this  rate  you  propose  would 
be  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  I  am  absolutely  certain  it  would  not. 

Mr.  JAMES.  And  you  do  believe  it  would  increase  the  revenue? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  I  believe  the  revenue  would  be  increased  by  that 
rate. 

Mr.  JAMES.  That  is  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Just  a  moment.  You  stated  that  the  duties  col- 
lected by  the  Government  were  about  $700,000  on  that  class  of  goods 
last  year  ? 

Mi-.  KURSHEEDT.  Well,  that  would  be  1911;  it  was,  I  think,  about 
$843,000. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  total  pro- 
duction of  that  class  of  goods  in  this  country  last  year  was  about 
$10,000? 
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Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  No.  That  was  practically  our  production  year 
before  last. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  What  is  the  probable  value  of  production  of  that 
class  of  goods  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  That  would  be  impossible  to  tell,  because  they 
are  made  in  small  quantities.  They  might  be  made  by  a  certain 
manufacturer  in  one  month  and  then  not  made  another  month,  as  the 
orders  came  in;  and  it  depends  upon  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Well,  it  is  your  argument  that  in  order  to  encourage 
production  of  those  goods  in  this  country  you  need  a  little  more  duty  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Well,  it  will  give  more  employment  in  that 
industry  provided  we  have  a  trifle  higher  duty.  It  will  make  a 
slight  difference  to  us  but  it  will  be  fully  as  much  gain  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  it  will  be  to  us. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Would  an  increased  duty  on  that  class  of  goods 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  that  goods  in  this  country — of 
the  domestic-made  goods,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  No.  The  domestic  manufacturers  in  this  industry 
compete  so  keenly  with  one  another  that  there  are  many  articles  sold 
away  under  the  auty  rate. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  If  you  had  a  higher  rate  of  duty  to  curtail  the 
importations  of  that  class  of  goods,  it  would  encourage  the  production 
in  this  country,  but  it  would  not  advance  the  price  to  the  consumer; 
is  that  your  contention  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  On  the  cheapest  goods  it  would  not  advance  the 
price.  The  consumer  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  price  on  any  goods 
that  we  should  make  under  the  present  tariff  rate.  I  really  believe 
that  in  this  industry  if  we  make  any  gain  the  benefit  goes  to  the 
consumer,  because  of  the  keen  competition  among  the  different 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Your  greatest  competition,  then,  is  on  the  higher 
grades  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Well,  of  course  on  the  higher  grades 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  I  mean  on  your  foreign  competition  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  That  would  be  on  the  finer  grades,  and  grades 
like  this  [indicating],  which  are  sewed  together  by  hand,  where  hand 
labor  costs  in  this  country  more  than  three  tunes  as  much  as  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Well,  does  the  labor  cost  enter  largely  into  the  cost 
of  the  article  ? 

Mr.  KURSHEEDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  That  is  all. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  LACE  AND  EMBROIDERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  HONORABLE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Paragraph  179.] 

JANUARY  14,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  (1)  We  would  respectfully  urge  upon  your  honorable  committee  to  readjust 
the  duties  upon  laces  and  embroideries,  specified  in  paragraph  179  of  the  present 
tariff,  these  articles  being  the  most  extreme  type  of  luxury  conceivable  and  as  such 
should  at  least  bear  the  highest  revenue-producing  rate. 
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To  make  clear  the  writer's  conception  of  the  real  necessities  of  life  and  the  luxuries, 
we  suggest  the  following  classifications: 

Essential  necessities:  Plain  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

Seminecessities:  The  more  varied  food,  and  such  shelter  as  is  commonly  enjoyed 
among  the  civilized  nations. 

Semiluxuries:  Articles  used  or  worn  because  of  the  rigid  customs  of  a  community, 
which  also  serve  purposes  of  utility,  such,  for  instance,  as  kid  gloves. 

Pure  luxuries:  Ai tides  of  adornment  which  serve  no  purpose  of  utility,  such  as 
embroideries  and  laces. 

As  no  Government  can  exist  without  revenue,  and  assuming  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
your  honorable  committee  to  assess  on  pure  luxuries  the  highest  revenue  producing 
rates,  in  order  to  show  a  decided  contrast  between  those  rates  and  the  unavoidable  taxes 
on  necessities,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  high  duties  on  such  luxuries  are  an  ideal 
form  of  graduated  income  tax,  we  propose  that  the  rate  of  duty  in  paragraph  179  on 
laces  and  embroideries  be  changed  from  about  64  per  cent,  the  present  duty,  to  70  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

In  this  industry  fashion  is  the  determining  factor,  and  Government  statistics  prove 
that  the  importation  of  those  goods  is  quite  independent  of  the  duty  imposed.  As  an 
example,  the  importation  of  the  finished  product  for  1905  was  only  $101,000,  whereas 
that  of  1911  was  $1,106,522.  In  the  former  instance  the  duty  was  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  in  the  latter  instance  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  was  added,  the 
equivalent  of  about  64  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  our  judgment,  had  the  duty  been  80 
per  cent  the  value  of  impoitations  would  have  been  about  as  great.  The  potency  of 
fashion  is  made  clear  when  we  consider  that  the  year  1905  was  generally  considered  a 
good  business  year,  while  1911  was  in  this  respect  below  normal. 

(2)  The  following  tables,  taken  fiom  "Tariff  Comparisons,"  show  the  fluctuations  in 
value  of  importations,  due  to  changes  in  fashion: 


Year. 

Value. 

Per  cent. 

Year. 

Value. 

Per  cent. 

1901... 

$484,000 

60 

1907.  .  . 

$184,634 

60 

1902 

277.  692 

60 

1903  

273,437 

60 

1903  

350,000 

60 

1909  

331,118 

60 

1904 

293,434 

60 

1910      .              

852,606 

>  60 

1905  

101,000 

60 

1911  

1,106,522 

60 

1906  

319,612 

60 

1912  

848,514 

60 

'  And  15  cents  per  pound,  or  equal  to  about  64  per  cent,  average  on  items  collectively. 

The  average  of  importations  for  the  last  five  years  was  $682,640.  To  estimate  the 
increase  in  revenue,  if  one  was  to  assume  that  the  average  of  the  next  five  years  would 
remain  at  least  as  high  as  the  average  for  the  past  five  years,  the  proposed  rate  would 
yield  a  gain  of  about  5  per  cent  on  the  revenue  derived  from  laces  and  embroideries 
in  this  paragraph.  This  allows  for  a  slight  increase  on  domestic  production  and 
extra  duty  paid  upon  the  metal  thread  used  as  material. 

(3)  The  rate  which  we  propose  will  fall  far  short  of  providing  protection  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  and  expenses  here  and  abroad, 
which  is  readily  understood  when  considering  the  fact  that  labor  here  costs  about 
three  times  as  much  as  in  Europe,  and  we  pay  a  duty  on  our  raw  material  (metal 
threads),  and  also  on  the  silk  foundation  which  is  destroyed  when  making  laces. 
This  silk  foundation  is  mostly  Japanese  silk,  which  pays  a  high  duty;  other  founda- 
tions likewise  pay  high  duties.  Our  product  is  metal  embroidery,  embroidered  laces, 
embroidered  fabrics,  and  trimmings,  which  are  included  in  paragraph  179. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  LACE  & 

EMBROIDERY  MANUFACTURERS  (INC.), 
By  A.  H.  KURSHEEDT,  President. 
S.  SCHUSTER,  Vice  President. 
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TINSEL  WI11E. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BERNARD  WILMSEN. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  WILMSEN.  No.  179. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  WILMSEN.  The  first  clause  of  paragraph  179.  I  am  a  manu- 
facturer of  Christmas-tree  ornaments,  and  my  raw  material  is  tinsel. 
Under  the  McKinley  bill  and  under  the  Wilson  bill  this  material  came 
in  free  of  duty.  During  the  Spanish  War  there  was  a  duty  of  5  cents 
put  on  tinsel,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  change  this  to  10  per  cent, 
and  as  I  think  that  if  the  duty  is  reduced  on  the  finished  product  it 
should  be  reduced  on  my  raw  material,  and  I  came  here  to  call  your 
attention  to  this. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  want  the  duty  reduced? 

Mr.  WILMSEN.  I  want  the  duty  reduced,  yes.  The  duty  collected 
by  the  United  States  amounted  to  $20,000  on  this  material.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  raw  material,  there  is  none  of  it  made  in  this  country, 
and  I  am  competing  with  the  Germans,  but  the  Germans  are  not 
competing  with  me. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  protection  on  your  product,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  WILMSEN.  Yes,  but  that  protection  is  very  largely  reduced. 
I  am  getting  hit  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  do  you  figure  your  raw  material  is  increased  ? 

Mr.  WILMSEN.  Copper  is  now  17|  cents  a  pound;  5  cents  a  pound 
amounted  to  a  fraction  over  10  per  cent  on  the  duty.  At  the  price 
of  raw  material  to-day  it  is  5  marks  and  25  pfennig,  which  makes  it 
over  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  we  would  reduce  you  in  proportion  as  we  reduced 
the  finished  product,  you  would  be  satisfied,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  WILMSEN.  I  would  be  very  much  satisfied;  I  would  be  very 
much  pleased. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Wilmsen  ? 

Mr.  WILMSEN.  That  is  all,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen  I 

No  response. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Just  file  your  brief. 
Mr.  WILMSEN.  I  have  fileol  it. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  all. 
Mr.  WILMSEN.  Thank  you. 

REPRESENTATIONS  OP  BERNARD  WILMSEN  ON  BEHALF  OP  HIMSELF  AND  OTHERS 
RELATIVE  TO  AN  AMENDMENT  OP  PARAGRAPH  No.  179,  BY  BERNARD  WILMSEN, 
No.  212  IONIC  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Representations  of  Bernard  Wilmsen,  of  Philadelphia,  relative  to  the  amendment 
of  section  No.  179  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  to  wit: 

(179)  "Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  or 
other  metal,  5  cents  per  pound;  fabrics,  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trim- 
mings, ribbons,  beltings,  ornaments,  toys,  or  other  articles  made  wholly  or  in  chief 
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value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  15  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

I  am  one  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of  Christmas  tree  ornaments. 
My  raw  material,  to  wit,  tinsel  lahn,  is  covered  by  the  first  clause  of  the  above  para- 
graph. My  finished  product,  to  wit,  ornaments  made  of  tinsel,  is  covered  by  the 
final  clause  in  the  above  paragraph. 

I  do  not  appear  as  asking  any  change  in  the  present  rates  of  duties,  but  in  view  of 
the  anticipated  decrease  of  duty  on  the  finished  article,  as  intimated  by  the  pro- 
posed Underwood  tariff  in  1912,  I  appear  to  urge  upon  the  committee  the  simple 
justice  of  reducing  the  duty  on  my  raw  material,  if  the  duty  is  reduced  on  the  finished 
product. 

The  industry  in  which  I  am  engaged  is  comparatively  a  new  one,  founded  in  this 
country  by  myself  and  for  a  long  time  conducted  at  a  loss,  through  which  period  its 
continuance  and  growth  was  only  made  possible  by  its  being  conducted  in  connection 
with  a  general  business  in  ornamented  cards  and  tissue-paper  novelties.  Without 
protection  my  business  could  not  have  been  begun  and  without  some  protection  it 
can  not  be  continued,  for  the  following  reason: 

The  foreign  article  with  which  I  compete  is  manufactured  almost  exclusively  in 
Thuringia,  Germany,  near  the  towns  of  Sonneberg  and  Lauscha,  and  is  entirely  the 
product  of  home  labor  made  by  families  of  peasants  who  work  in  single  rooms  of  their 
homes  and  receive  wages  of  from  25  to  30  cents  per  day.  The  wages  paid  by  me  for 
similar  labor  in  a  modem  sanitary  factory  are  four  to  five  times  as  high  as  this. 
Indeed,  if  your  committee  would  consent  to  inspect  my  product  and  consider  the 
American  price,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  amazed  at  the  cheapness  at  which  it  is  pro- 
duced and  sold. 

At  the  present  time  the  duty  on  my  raw  product,  tinsel  lahn,  is,  as  appears  above, 
5  cents  per  pound.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  10  per  cent. 
Under  both  the  McKinley  Act  of  June  10,  1890,  paragraph  737,  and  under  the  Wilson 
Act  of  August  27,  1894,  section  634,  this  raw  material  was  on  the  free  list. 

If  the  duty  on  the  finished  article  is  to  be  reduced,  I  respectfully  submit  that  I  am 
in  justice  entitled  to  have  my  raw  material  restored  to  free  entry.  If  such  is  not  done 
and  if  the  protection  on  the  finished  article  is  substantially  decreased  without  giving 
me  free  raw  material,  this  entire  branch  of  my  business  representing  a  capital  invested 
of  over  $150,000,  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  throwing  out  of  employment  in  my  factory 
alone  between  75  and  100  employees,  without  by  any  possibility  benefiting  the 
American  public  by  the  slightest  reduction  in  the  retail  price.  The  reason  for  this 
latter  result  is  the  following: 

The  articles  in  question  are  Christmas-tree  ornaments,  and  sell,  and  always  have 
sold,  to  the  retail  trade  at  certain  fixed  trade  prices,  to  wit:  1  cent,  2  cents,  2  for  5 
cents,  3  for  5  cents,  5  cents,  and  a  few  at  10  cents  apiece.  For  goods  that  retail  at 
1  cent  the  manufacturer  gets  55  to  65  cents  per  gross;  for  goods  at  2  for  5  cents,  he 
gets  $1.75  to  $2.25;  for  goods  that  retail  at  5  cents  he  gets  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Obviously, 
the  large  profits  are  made  by  the  jobber  and  retailer,  who  will  buy  their  goods  abroad, 
if  they  can,  but  will  not  reduce  the  retail  price,  because  no  intermediate  prices  are 
known  or  could  be  established.  If  the  foreign  goods  supplant  the  American  prod- 
uct, the  jobber  will  still  receive  the  same  price  from  the  retail  merchant,  and  the 
price  to  the  consumer  will  remain  the  same.  The  German  product  will  simply  sup- 
plant the  American  product  at  the  old  price. 

In  this  connection  I  would  remind  the  committee  that  the  suggested  amendment 
in  the  Underwood  Act  of  1912,  substituting  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  my  raw  material 
over  the  previous  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  not  only  was  not  a  reduction  of  the  same 
but  was  actually  an  increase,  and  that  owing  to  the  rapidly  rising  price  of  copper, 
the  chief  component  material  of  lahn,  which  is  now  17J  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent  would,  at  the  present  market  price  of  lahn,  be  much  higher  than  the 
present  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  duty  on  the  finished 
product  is  materially  reduced,  the  industry  can  not  be  preserved  by  any  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  short  of  placing  the  same  upon  the  free  list. 

As  far  as  the  revenue  to  the  Government  is  concerned,  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  as  it  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  Under- 
wood bill,  at  page  63,  that  tne  duties  under  the  third  clause  in  the  present  section 
amounted  in  the  year  1911  to  $700,000,  whereas  the  duties  under  the  first  clause 
amounted  to  about  $20,000. 

If  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  is  to  be  decreased  it  is  obvious  that  a  very 
slight  variation  in  this  reduction  would  far  more  than  overbalance  any  loss  in  esti- 
mated duties  by  free  entries  of  tinsel  lahn  under  clause  1,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
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the  proposed  change  is  made,  probably  75  per  cent  of  this  duty  on  tinsel  lahn  would 
be  lost  in  any  event,  as  our  industry,  which  is  the  chief  importer  of  this  raw  material, 
would  cease  to  import  same. 

I  have  given  above  my  reasons  in  support  of  my  request  that  any  reduction  in  this 
tariff  shall  include  a  reduction  in  raw  material.  This  statement  is  in  conformity 
with  the  suggestions  of  your  committee.  Noting  the  published  suggestions  of  your 
committee  as  to  the  outline  to  be  observed  in  submitting  briefs,  as  indicated  by 
subheading  2  to  5  on  your  published  card,  I  beg  to  advise  the  committee  as  follows: 

(2  and  3.)  I  regret  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  imports  by  paragraphs  and  items,  which  would  result  from  possible  modifications 
in  duties,  beyond  stating,  as  above,  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  duty  on  the  finished 
article  without  a  corresponding  reduction  of  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

(4  and  5.)  I  have  no  changes  to  suggest  as  to  the  phraseology  of  the  present  law, 
or  as  to  the  betterment  of  the  administrative  features.  I  have  never  had  any  cause 
for  complaint  as  to  the  administration  of  the  present  act,  and  it  has  been  my  expe- 
rience that  importers  who  have  endeavored  to  act  fairly  by  the  Government  have 
received  every  consideration  and  fair  treatment  in  return. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

BERNARD  WILMSEN. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALBERT  S.  WAITZFELDER,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
BRAID  MANUFACTURING  ASSOCIATION,  251  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Waitzfelder  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Waitzfelder,  what  paragraph  are  you  inter- 
ested in  ? 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  In  relation  to  paragraph  179. 

I  represent  the  Braid  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  wish  to  speak  to  you  in  relation  to  tinsel  braids  and  trim- 
mings, etc.,  covered  in  paragraph  179. 

I  have  here  some  samples  of  the  goods  to  which  we  refer,  so  that 
you  gentlemen  will  know  what  the  articles  are. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  particularly  to  the  effect  on  the  revenue 
that  the  proposed  reduction  would  have. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  proposed  reduction?" 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  According  to  the  last  House  bill  No.  18642, 
the  duty  which  these  goods  pay  at  present  is  15  cents  per  pound  and 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  advocate  the  maintenance  of  that  rate 
of  auty. 

Mr.  PALMER.  We  reduced  it  from  10.3  per  cent  to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  that  is  what  the  Treasury  Department  says  it  is. 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  The  rate  which  they  pay? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Ad  valorem  in  1910  was  10.28  per  cent,  and  in  1911  it 
was  10.45  per  cent. 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  I  was  referring  to  paragraph  179. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Both  of  them,  you  see,  are  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  I  am  referring  to  paragraph  179,  braids,  trim- 
mings, etc.,  on  which  the  present  rate  is  15  cents  per  pound,  and  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  You  are  probably  referring  to  the  wrong 
paragraph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  changed  the  schedule  on  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  tinsel  wire. 
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Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  Paragraph  179.  Tinsel  braids,  trimmings, 
fabrics,  etc.,  made  from  metal  threads,  are  covered  in  the  same 
paragraph. 

In  our  brief  we  show  by  the  figures  based  on  importations  of  1911 
and  1912,  that  even  if  the  entire  amount  of  this  class  of  goods  which 
is  consumed  in  this  country  was  imported,  that  even  then  at  the  40 
per  cent  rate  you  would  receive  less  revenue  than  you  did  receive  at 
the  existing  rate.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  these  goods  are  made 
almost  entirely  from  imported  threads,  which  pay  at  present  5  cents 
a  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  And  if  the  goods  were  not 
manufactured  in  this  country,  through  the  duty  being  reduced 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  not  be,  there  would  be  no  thread 
imported,  and  you  would  lose  the  entire  revenue,  which  you  now 
derive  from  the  importation  of  the  threads,  as  well  as  a  lower  revenue 
on  the  manufactured  goods,  which  would  be  imported. 

Based  on  the  1911  importations,  revenue  which  you  actually  de- 
rived from  the  importation  of  the  threads,  and  from  the  finished 
fabrics,  amounted  to  $783,307;  whereas  on  a  40  per  cent  rate,  even 
if  all  the  finished  goods  consumed  were  imported,  you  would  only 
have  received  a  revenue  of  $663,701,  a  loss  of  about  one-seventh  of 
your  revenue. 

Based  on  the  1912  imporations,  you  actually  received  a  revenue 
from  the  threads  and  the  fabrics  of  $596,058,  whereas  on  the  basis  of 
40  per  cent  of  the  finished  goods,  even  if  all  that  which  was  consumed 
in  this  country  had  been  imported,  you  would  have  received  a  revenue 
of  only  $489,191,  being  a  loss  of  almost  one-fifth  of  the  revenue. 

We  also  show  in  our  brief  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  these 
finished  articles  is  not  at  all  prohibitive,  but  puts  us  in  a  position  to 
compete  on  a  fan-  basis.  At  present  about  30  per  cent  of  the  goods 
consumed  are  made  in  this  country  and  about  70  per  cent  are 
imported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  say  is  the  total  consumption  in 
America  1 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  We  arrived  at  the  consumption  in  America  by 
taking  the  amount  of  the  threads  which  were  imported.  The  threads 
are  about  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product.  Therefore  we 
multiplied  the  importation  of  the  threads  by  2£,  making  the  total 
amount  consumed  in  America  in  1911  to  be  about  $1;659,254,  "and 
in  1912  the  amount  consumed  to  be  $1,222,979. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  What  did  you  say  the  figures  were  for  1911  ? 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  $1,659,254.  That  is  the  total  estimated  con- 
sumption of  that  class  of  goods,  obtained  in  the  way  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Then  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  entire  con- 
sumption is  from  imported  articles  ? 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  In  other  words,  you  produced  a  third  ? 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  We  produced  about  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  You  only  produce  about  one-third  of  the  total 
consumption  ? 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  And  the  rest  is  imported  1 
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Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  all  threads  imported  that  are  now  made  ? 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  Almost  all  the  threads  are  imported.  Hardly 
any  are  made  in  this  country.  The  amount  made  in  this  country  is 
almost  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  From  what  countries  are  they  imported  ? 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  From  Germany  and  France.  Furthermore,  to 
show  that  this  rate  of  duty  is  not  prohibitive,  or  even  excessive,  the 
total  percentage  of  the  imported  goods  has  increased  from  1905,  in 
which  year  45  per  cent  were  imported,  up  to  70  per  cent  in  1912. 

In  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  broad  point  of  view,  to  see  who 
would  be  benefited  by  this  reduction,  it  certainly  would  not  benefit 
the  American  manufacturer,  as  it  would  curtail,  or  perhaps  entirely 
eliminate,  his  business  in  this  class  of  goods ;  it  would  not  benefit  the 
American  workingman,  for  it  would  drive  him  out  of  employment  in 
that  class  of  goods;  it  would  not  benefit  the  ultimate  consumer,  so 
far  as  reducing  the  cost  of  living  is  concerned,  because  these  goods  are 
typical  luxuries,  which  do  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  living;  and,  last 
but  not  least,  it  would  not  benefit  the  United  States  Treasury,  because 
it  would  cut  down  their  revenue.  The  only  party  whom  it  would 
benefit  would  be  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

If  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  have  any  questions  to  ask  or 
desire  any  further  information  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  There  has  been  a  large  growth  in  the  consumption  of 
this  article  in  this  country  in  recent  years,  has  there  not  ? 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  There  has  been  an  increase;  but  the  consump- 
tion depends  to  a  great  extent  on  fashion.  They  are  articles  of 
fashion. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  see,  in  1905,  that  the  imports  amounted  to  about 
$100,000,  which,  you  said,  was  45  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  would  indicate  that  the  domestic  consumption 
at  that  time  was  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Now,  it  is  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  ? 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  depend,  as  I  said,  on 
fashions.  In  some  years  the  quantity  consumed  is  many  times  greater 
than  it  is  in  other  years,  according  to  whether  or  not  fashion  calls  for 
that  particular  class  of  goods  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  the  people  in  this  country  make  exactly  the  same 
article  as  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  We  do. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Or  are  the  imported  articles  what  are  known  as 
"specials"? 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  We  make  practically  the  same  class  of  goods 
that  are  made  abroad. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  are  they  manufactured? 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  Principally  in  Germany  and  in  France. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  mean  in  this  country.  How  many  concerns  man- 
ufacture it  ? 

Mr.  WAITZFELDER.  There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  100 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  of  which  about  30  belong  to  our  asso- 
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ciation.     There  has  never  been  any  trust  or  combination  or  agreement 
as  to  prices  in  this  industry. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  all. 

BRIEF  OF  BRAID  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
"IN  RELATION  TO  PARAGRAPH  179. 

251  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
New  York,  January  10,  1913. 

Brief  of  the  Braid  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
relation  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  179,  tinsel  braids,  galloons,  trimmings,  etc. 

The  duty  on  these  articles  under  the  present  law  is  15  cents  per  pound  and  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

We  advocate  the  retention  of  the  existing  rates,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue 
as  well  as  of  protection. 

In  braids  and  trimmings  manufactured  in  the  United  States  the  value  of  the  mate- 
rial used  is  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  labor  and  expenses  are  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

In  Europe,  where  most  of  this  class  of  goods  is  manufactured,  the  labor  and  expenses 
are  about  one-third  of  what  they  are  in  this  country.  Therefore  the  foreign  cost  of 
labor  and  expenses  would  be  only  one-third  of  60  per  cent  of  our  total  cost  which  equals 
20  per  cent  of  our  cost,  thus  making  their  total  cost  including  material,  equal  to  60  per 
cent  of  our  cost. 

Their  total  cost  landed,  with  60  per  cent  duty  added,  would  equal  about  96  per 
cent  of  our  cost,  which  puts  us  in  a  position  to  compete  without  said  rate  of  duty 
being  prohibitive. 

This  is  shown  by  the  percentage  of  importations  of  the  total  quantity  used  of  these 
goods  having  increased  from  45  per  cent  in  1905  to  67  per  cent  in  1911. 

As  regards  the  effect  on  the  revenue,  if  the  rate  were  reduced  to  40  per  cent,  as 
proposed  in  House  bill  No.  18642,  it  would  lead  to  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government, 
as  these  braids,  trimmings,  etc.,  are  made  almost  entirely  from  imported  metal  threads, 
and  if  the  finished  goods  were  not  made  in  this  country,  the  importation  of  the  metal 
threads  would  be  stopped  (as  the  threads  are"  used  only  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods).  This  would  cause  a  loss  of  the  entire  revenue,  now  derived  from  the  importa- 
tion of  these  metal  threads. 

Based  on  the  importations  of  1911,  the  revenue  derived  at  the  present  rate  from  the 
importations  of  the  metal  threads  and  the  braids,  trimmings,  etc.,  combined,  amounted 
to  $783,307.  If  the  rate  had  been  40  per  cent  as  in  proposed  bill,  even  if  the  entire 
amount  of  metal  braid,  trimmings,  etc.,  used  in  this  country  had  been  imported  (in 
which  case  no  metal  threads  would  have  been  imported  as  they  are  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  manufacture  of  these  goods)  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  would 
have  been  only  $663,701,  as  shown  by  following  statement: 

Statement  showing  decreased  revenue  which  would  be  derived  at  40  per  cent  rate  on  metal 
braids,  etc.,  as  compared  with  revenue  derived  at  present  rates. 


1911 

Amount 
imported. 

Duty  at 
present 
rates. 

Estimated 
imports. 

Duty  at  proposed  rates. 

Threads  

$221,093 

$77,  815 

None. 

Braids,  trimmings,  etc  

1,  106,  522 

705,  492 

$1,106,522 

Actually  imported. 

Additional  estimated  imports  based 
on  two  and  one-half  times  metal 
thread  imports  of  $221,093  

552,  732 

Total  

1,327,615 

783,  307 

1,659,254 

(At  40  per 
cent  duty 
=  $663,701.) 

These  goods  are  essentially  luxuries,  and  nobody  would  be  injured  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  rate,  whereas  if  the  rate  was  reduced  it  would  result  not  only  in 
curtailing  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  this  country  and  throwing  people  out  of 
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employment,  but  would  also  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government, 
only  parties  who  would  be  benefitted  would  be  the  foreign  manufacturers. 


The 


Statement  showing  decreased  revenue  which  would  be  derived  at  40  per  cent  rate  on  metal 
braids,  etc.,  as  compared  with  revenue  derived  at  present  rates,  ba»ed  on  1912  impor- 
tations. 


1912 

Amount 
imported. 

Duty 
at  present 
rates. 

Estimated 
imports. 

Duty  at  proposed  rates. 

Threads  

$149,  786 

$52,  210 

None 

Braids,  trimmings,  etc  

848,514 

543,848 

$848,  514 

Actually  imported. 

Additional  estimated  imports  based 
on  2J  times  metal-thread  imports 
of  $149,786  

374,465 

Total  

998,300 

596,058 

1,222,979 

(At  40  per 
cent  duty 
=$489,  191.) 

For  1912,  the  entire  revenue  derived,  on  proposed  rate  of  40  per  cent  based  on  even 
the  entire  amount  of  metal  braids,  trimmings,  etc.,  being  imported  would  be  only 
$489,191,  as  against  $596,058  derived  under  existing  rates. 

THE  BRAID  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 
Per  ALBERT  S.  WAITZFELDER, 
HENRY  W.  SCHLOSS, 

Committee. 


BEIEF  OF  IMPORTERS  OF    DRESS  TRIMMINGS    REQUESTING  A 
STRAIGHT  AD  VALOREM  DUTY. 

NEW  YORK,  February  S,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  undersigned,  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  dress  trimmings 
of  various  kinds,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  brief  with  reference  to  trimmings 
covered  by  paragraph  179  of  Schedule  C.  We  shall  also  refer  to  the  proviso  in  para- 
graph 421  of  Schedule  N  only  in  so  far  as  it  directly  affects  articles  covered  by  para- 
graph 179. 

CHANGES   RECOMMENDED. 


The  object  of  this  brief  is  primarily  not  to  secure  a  reduction  or  increase  in  present 
duties,  but  to  recommend  changes  in  the  present  law  which  would  result  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  straight  ad  valorem  for  the  present  compound  duties  and  the  elimination 
of  conflicting  and  ambiguous  provisions  in  the  present  tariff  act. 

STATEMENT   OF   THE   CASE. 

Paragraph  179  provides  among  other  things  for  a  duty  on  trimmings  in  the  following 
language:  :<*  *  *  fabrics,  laces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trimmings,  rib- 
bons, beltings,  ornaments,  toys,  or  other  articles,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  bullions,  or  metal  threads,  15  cents  per  pound  and  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem." 

The  provision  of  the  law  just  quoted  is  so  clearly  stated  as  to  apparently  lend  itself 
to  but  one  interpretation,  viz,  that  the  compound  duty  provided  therein  is  to  apply 
only  to  articles  in  which  tinsel  wire  or  metal  thread  form  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  from  which  the  necessary  corollary  follows  that  in  case  such  tinsel  wire 
or  metal  thread  is  not  present  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  form  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  such  articles  are  not  dutiable  under  the  provision  above  quoted. 
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Notwithstanding  the  clear  provision  of  the  law,  we  have  been  obliged  to  pay  duty 
on  dress  trimmings  containing  an  insignificant  amount  of  tinsel  under  paragraph  179 
at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  the  entire  weight  of  the  trimming,  plus  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  attached  exhibit  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  bead  and  tinsel  trim- 
ming, consisting  of  a  cotton  net  ornamented  with  glass  beads  and  a  tinsel  thread 
running  along  the  edges  of  the  net  only.  The  beads  form  the  component  material 
of  chief  value.  The  value  of  the  tinsel  does  not  amount  to  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  article.  As  paragraph  179  refers  only  to  articles  "made  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,"  it  would  appear  that  a  trimming,  such  as  this  sample,  is 
not  dutiable  under  that  paragraph.  Yet  we  have  been  obliged  to  pay  duty  at  the 
rate  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  the  entire  weight  of  the  trimming — that  is  to  say,  chiefly 
on  the  glass  beads — in  addition  to  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  lack  of  a  clearer  provision  in 
the  tariff  law  as  to  trimmings  consisting  wholly  or  chiefly  of  glass  beads;  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  the  law  being  just  as  explicit  on  this  point  as  it  is  on  trimmings  con- 
sisting wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsels. 

Paragraph  421  make*  the  following  provision  on  this  point:  "*  *  *  fabrics,  nets, 
or  nettings,  laces,  embroideries,  galloons,  wearing  apparel,  ornaments,  trimmings, 
curtains,  fringes,  and  other  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads  or  spangles  made  of  glass  or  paste,  gelatin, 
metal,  or  other  material,  but  not  in  part  of  wool,  sixty  percentum  ad  valorem." 

We  thus  have  paragraph  421,  which,  in  positive  terms,  provides  that  a  trimming 
consisting  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads  shall  be  dutiable  under  that  paragraph 
at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  paragraph  179,  which  expressly  refers  to  such  trim- 
mings only  as  consist  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  or  metal  threads,  and  yet  we 
are  compelled  to  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  pound,  plus  60  per  cent,  in  viola- 
tion of  both  paragraphs. 

What  justification,  it  will  be  asked,  have  the  customs  authorities  for  assessing 
the  duty  in  this  manner?  The  justification  is  found  by  the  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York  in  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  paragraph  421,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Provided,  That  no  article  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads  or  spangles 
made  of  glass,  paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material,  shall  pay  duty  at  a  less  rate 
than  is  imposed  in  any  paragraph  of  this  section  upon  such  articles  without  such 
beads  or  spangles." 

The  customs  officers  interpret  this  proviso  in  the  sense  that  if  a  trimming  con- 
tains any  tinsel,  even  to  an  insignificant  extent,  like  the  sample  attached,  it  must 
pay  the  compound  duty  provided  for  under  paragraph  179,  on  trimmings  consisting 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel.  In  other  words,  the  proviso  is  interpreted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  nullify  the  effect  both  of  paragraph  179  and  of  paragraph  421,  of  which 
it  forms  a  part. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  such  was  the  original  intent  of  the  lawmakers.  If  Con- 
gress had  wished  to  impose  a  compound  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  glass  beads,  it  would 
have  clearly  provided  for  such  a  duty  in  paragraph  421  instead  of  having  it  a  flat 
60  per  cent  as  it  did.  If  Congress  had  wished  to  impose  the  specific  duty  of  15  cents 
a  pound  on  trimmings  containing  tinsel,  irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  tinsel  pres- 
ent, it  would  have  done  so  under  paragraph  179  by  using  the  words  "made  wholly 
or  partly  of  tinsel  wire,"  instead  of  "made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire," 
as  the  law  actually  reads.  Having  worded  the  two  paragraphs  as  it  did,  it  is  apparent 
that  Congress  meant  that  the  compound  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound,  plus  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  was  to  apply  only  to  trimmings  made  wholly  or  chiefly  of  tinsel. 

PROPOSED   AMENDMENT   OP  PARAGRAPH   421. 

We  do  not  come  to  plead  for  a  reduction  of  duties.  While  the  present  duties  seem 
to  us  quite  high,  we  are  satisfied  to  leave  the  question  of  what  the  duties  on  trimmings 
shall  be  under  the  new  law  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. We  would  be  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  provided  for  in  H.  R.  18642 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  last  session. 

But  we  do  respectfully  suggest  the  wisdom  of  doing  away  with  all  ambiguity  in  the 
law,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  business  on  a  basis  of  certainty  and  not  be  subject 
to  constant  surprises  as  a  result  of  unexpected  interpretations  of  an  involved  proviso 
in  the  law. 

The  proviso  of  paragraph  421  quoted  above  does  not  seem  to  achieve  any  purpose 
other  than  to  nullify  provisions  contained  in  other  parts  of  the  law.  The  law  provides 
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for  specific  duties  on  trimmings  and  similar  articles  made  of  every  imaginable  material 
in  paragraphs  179  (tinsel  wire),  349  (cotton  and  other  vegetable  fiber),  383  (wool),  402 
(silk),  405  (artificial  silk),  and  421  (beads  or  spangles  of  glass,  paste,  or  metal).  With 
one  exception  the  law  provides  in  each  of  the  paragraphs  just  enumerated  that  the 
trimmings  must  consist  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  the  material  mentioned  in  the 
respective  paragraphs.  The  exception  noted  is  in  paragraph  383,  which  is  made  to 
apply  to  trimmings  and  similar  articles  ' '  made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component 
material."  It  is  clear  that  if  Congress  had  intended  to  apply  all  the  other  duties  on 
trimmings  on  the  same  principle,  it  would  have  worded  the  other  paragraphs  in  a 
manner  similar  to  paragraph  383  and  made  them  read  "made  wholly  or  partly"  instead 
of  "wholly  or  in  chief  value."  If  in  the  light  of  the  facts  set  forth  our  view  of  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  is  correct,  the  presence  of  the  proviso  in  paragraph  421  is  extremely 
confusing,  its  effect,  as  at  present  enforced  by  the  customs  officers,  being  to  administer 
the  law  as  though  in  each  case  it  provided  for  a  duty  on  trimmings  made  "wholly  or 
partly"  of  a  given  material,  instead  of  "wholly  or  in  chief  value,"  as  it  really  does. 

We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  to  your  committee  the  wisdom  of  entirely  elimi- 
nating the  proviso  at  the  end  of  paragraph  421  quoted  above. 

PROPOSED   AMENDMENT   OF   PARAGRAPH   179. 

We  also  respectfully  beg  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  doing  away  with  the  compound 
duty  on  trimmings  and  other  articles  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  a  single  ad  valorem  duty,  and  we  urge  the  following  reasons 
for  the  proposed  change; 

(1)  The  present  compound  duty  consists  of  a  specific  rate  of  15  cents  per  pound  and 
an  ad  valorem  of  60  per  cent.     The  specific  rate  is  supposed  to  compensate  the  domestic 
manufacturer  of  trimmings  for  the  duty  on  tinsel  wire  and  metal  thread,  provided  for 
in  paragraph  179.     However,  the  specific  duty  is  levied  not  on  the  weight  of  the  tinsel 
wire  contained  in  the  trimming,  but  on  the  entire  weight  of  the  article  which,  as  a  rule, 
contains  beads  and  other  materials  much  heavier  in  the  aggregate  than  the  tinsel. 
Thus,  in  the  sample  attached,  the  weight  of  the  tinsel  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
entire  weight  of  the  trimming,  so  that  95  per  cent  of  the  specific  duty  is  levied  on  glass 
instead  of  the  tinsel  which  it  is  supposed  to  cover. 

(2)  A  compensatory  duty  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  this  case.     When  an  article,  like 
a  woolen  fabric,  is  made  up  wholly  or  largely-of  a  dutiable  material,  there  may  be  good 
reason  for  providing  for  a  compensatory  rate.     In  the  case  of  trimmings,  however, 
the  weight  of  the  tinsel  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  total  weight  of  the  article 
into  which  it  enters.     If  it  is  necessary  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  of  trimmings 
on  account  of  the  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  imported  tinsel  wire,  how  much  more 
necessary  would  a  compensatory  duty  appear  to  be  on  trimmings  made  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  silk  thread  which  pays  a  duty  of  $1.50  a  pound.     Yet  the  duty  on  trim- 
mings made  entirely  or  in  chief  value  of  silk  is  only  a  straight  ad  valorem  rate  of  60  per 
cent,  and  no  compensation  is  provided  for  an  account  of  the  $1.50  duty  on  silk  thread. 
The  silk  schedule  of  the  present  law  has  been  publicly  stated  by  the  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  have  been  prepared 
by  the  representatives  of  the  silk  manufacturers,  and  no  complaint  has  been  heard 
from  any  quarter  on  account  of  the  failure  to  provide  a  compensatory  duty  on  account 
of  silk  thread.     Such  being  the  case,  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  a  com- 
pensatory rate  in  the  case  of  metal  thread  or  tinsel  wire. 

THE    COMPENSATORY  DUTY   FROM   A   PROTECTIVE   POINT   OF   VIEW. 

We  trust  our  contention  will  appear  just,  whether  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
protective  tariff  or  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  In  the  former  case  a  compensatory 
duty  can  hardly  be  justified  on  a  material  of  light  weight  and  comparatively  small 
value  when  no  compensatory  rate  is  provided  for  on  a  material  paying  a  duty  30  times 
as  large  (duty  on  silk  thread  $1.50  per  pound  as  against  5  cents  on  tinsel  wire)  and 
entering  to  a  far  greater  extent  into  the  composition  of  trimmings  than  the  former. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  a  compensatory  duty  shall  be  levied  on 
a  light  article  like  tinsel  wire  when  none  is  provided  for  on  beads  made  of  the  same 
material,  although  the  beads  add  a  great  deal  more  to  the  weight  of  the  trimmings 
than  the  tinsel  wire.  Yet  paragraph  421  provides  for  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty  of 
60  per  cent  on  trimmings,  etc.,  "composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads  or  spangles 
made  of  glass,  paste,  gelatine.,  metal,"  etc. 
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THE   COMPENSATORY  DUTY  FROM  THE   REVENUE   POINT   OP   VIEW. 

From  the  revenue  point  of  view  the  reasons  against  the  compound  rate  on  trim- 
mings containing  tinsel  wire  are  no  less  strong. 

1.  According  to  statistics  of  imports  for  consumption  for  the  fiscal  year  1912,  the 
average  value  of  tinsel  wire  and  metal  threads  which  enter  the  composition  of  trim- 
mings subject  to  the  compound  rate  ol  15  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
was  $3.66  a  pound,  while  the  value  of  silk  thread  entering  the  composition  of  trim- 
mings subject  to  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  was  $6.02  a  pound.  If 
higher  duties  are  to  be  levied  upon  luxuries,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  tinsel  trim- 
ming is  a  less  expensive  article  than  the  silk,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  taxed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  latter. 

'2.  The  loss  in  revenue  which  would  result  from  the  elimination  of  the  specific  duty 
of  15  cents  per  pound  would  be  very  small.  The  imports  of  trimmings  and  similar 
articles  subject  to  the  compound  rate  of  15  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
amounted  to  231,596.6  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1912.  If  the  duty  of  15  cents  was 
abolished  and  the  importations  remained  the  same,  the  loss  in  revenue  would  amount 
to  $34,739.49.  The  possible  loss  of  less  than  $35,000  is  insignificant  not  only  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  revenue  from  that  source  which  was  $848,514.47  in  1912,  but 
as  compared  with  the  saving  in  time  and  expense  which  is  lost  to-day  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  compound  rates  under  the  ambiguous  phraseology  of  the  proviso  under 
paragraph  421  taken  in  conjunction  with  paragraph  179. 


AMENDMENTS    SUMMED    UP. 


In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  sum  up  our  recommendations  in  the  form  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  law,  trusting  they  may  commend  themselves  to  the  wisdom  of  your 
honorable  body,  in  view  of  the  indisputable  facts  set  forth  in  their  support. 

Amendment  1,  paragraph  179. — Strike  out  the  words  "fifteen  cents  per  pound  and" 
in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  179,  so  as  to  read,  "fabrics,  laces,  embroideries, 
braids,  galloons,  trimmings,  ribbons,  beltings,  ornaments,  toys,  or  other  articles, 
made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  bullions  or  metal  threads, 
—  per  centum  ad  valorem."  (We  refrain  from  suggesting  what  the  rate  shall  be.) 

Amendment  2,  paragraph  421 . — Strike  out  the  proviso  in  the  last  four  lines  of  para- 
graph 421,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  no  article  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads  or  spangles 
made  of  glass,  paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material  shall  pay  duty  at  a  less  rate  than 
is  imposed  in  any  paragraph  of  this  section  upon  such  articles  without  such  beads 
or  spangles." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JULIUS   LOEWENTHAL  &   Co. 

We  also  represent  C.  Willenborg  &  Co.,  Kern,  Loewi  &  Mendee,  Ewing  &  Clancey, 
L.  Mane  &  Co.,  Sundheimer  Bros.,  Royal  Embroidery  Works,  S.  Katz  &  Co.,  Mills  & 
Gibb,  B.  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Caae  &  Co.,  Max  Mandell,  G.  Hirach  &  Son. 

EXHIBIT. 

Sample  of  dress  trimming,  glass  beads  component  material  of  chief  value,  tinsel 
wire  running  only  along  the  edges  of  the  trimming. 
Cost  of  trimming  per  meter,  3.22  francs,  or  at  19.3  cents,  $0.62. 
Weight  of  beads,  2$  ounces  per  meter. 
Weight  of  tinsel,  J  ounce  per  meter. 
Specific  duty  15  cents  a  pound  imposed  on  entire  weight. 

PARAGRAPH  180. 

Hooks  and  eyes,  metallic,  whether  loose,  carded,  or  otherwise,  including 
weight  of  cards,  cartons,  and  immediate  wrappings  and  labels,  four  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

See  Geo.  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  page  1379. 
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HOOKS  AND  EYES. 

BRIEF    SUBMITTED    BY    AMERICAN    PIN    CO.,    WATERBURY, 

CONN. 

HOOKS   AND   EYES. 

Referring  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  180,  of  the  Payne  bill. 

WATERBURY,  CONN.,  January  4,  101$. 
The  HONORABLE  COMMITTEE  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,   Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  slight  change  in  the  duty  on  hooks  and  eyes  in  the  Payne  bill 
has  made  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  hooks  and  eyes.  Under  the  McKinley 
tariff  hooks  and  eyes  were  included  in  the  so-called  "Basket"  clause  which  carried 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent.  The  protection  was  supposed  to  approximate 
4!>  cents  per  great  gross.  Experience  has  proved  that  from  undervaluation,  and  the 
dumping  of  foreign  goods  into  this  market,  there  was  nowhere  near  49  cente  per  great 
gross  collected  by  the  Government.  The  importations  of  hooks  and  eyes  during  the 
time  this  duty  was  in  force  were  very  large.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  tabulate 
them,  as  they  were  not  specifically  mentioned,  but  the  facilities  of  this  country  were 
not  more  than  half  employed  during  that  time. 

In  1897,  Senator  O.  H.  Platt,  of  Connecticut,  after  most  careful  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation, succeeded  in  having  the  hooks  and  eyes  taken  from  the  "Basket"  clause 
and  be  specifically  mentioned,  and  a  duty  applied  of  5fc  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Our  business  came  back,  as  statistics  will  show,  and  which  we  can 
file  if  the  committee  desires  us  to  do  so. 

Personal  investigation  abroad  by  our  own  representatives  have  shown  wages  to  be 
as  follows: 

For  operators  of  automatic  machinery: 

Per  week. 

England  pays $10. 00 

Germany  pays 7.  50 

United  States 20.00 

For  women  employed  in  packing  goods,  or  bench  work,  so  called: 

Per  week. 

England  pays $3.  00 

Germany  pays 2.  70 

United  States 8.00-9.00 

The  tenders  of  automatic  machinery  in  England  and  Germany  are  women  who  are 
paid  not  to  exceed  $3.50  per  week,  as  against  boy  or  men  tenders  in  this  country  who 
receive  from  $7.25  to  $9  per  week.  We  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  employ  women  for 
this  work. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  hook  and  eye  business  in  the  United  States 
is  approximately  3,500,  mostly  women  who  are  engaged  in  sewing  the  hooks  and  eyes 
upon  cards,  and  to  this  latter  operation  we  wish  to  call  the  committee's  particular 
attention. 

In  foreign  countries  this  is  done  for  from  4£  to  6  cents  per  great  gross,  while  we 
actually  pay  in  this  country  from  30  to  35  cents  per  great  gross  for  the  same  operation. 

SUGGESTION   AS   TO   DUTIES. 

Based  upon  the  above  information,  we  believe  that  a  tariff  as  follows  would  be  just 
and  imperative  to  preserve  the  business  to  this  country: 

Hooks  and  eyes,  metallic,  when  mounted  on  cards,  if  made  of  brass  wire,  or  other 
material  of  which  copper  is  the  base  metal,  or  of  steel  or  iron  material,  bear  a  duty  of 
22  cents  per  great  gross  of  articles  or  pieces,  meaning  that  hooks  and  eyes  should  be 
considered  two  pieces,  and  that  one  nook,  one  eye,  and  one  loop  should  be  con- 
sidered three  pieces. 

Hooks  and  eyes,  metallic,  when  loose,  including  the  weight  of  the  carton  and 
immediate  wrappings  and  labels,  if  made  of  brass  wire,  or  other  material  of  which 
copper  is  the  base  metal,  or  of  steel  or  iron  material,  bear  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound. 
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We  suggest  the  pound  instead  of  the  great  gross  method  for  the  bulk  goods  simply  to 

lessen  the  difficulty  in  applying  the  duty. 

Our.figures  are  based  upon  the  cost  of  domestic  manufacture.     If  based  upon  foreign 

figures,  the  amount  of  protection  would  presumably  be  less — consequently  the  request 

for  44  cents  duty  on  one  great  gross  of  hooks  and  eyes. 

AMERICAN  PIN  Co., 

GEO.  A.  DRIGGS,  President. 

FRANCIS  MFG.  Co., 

H.  A.  FRANCIS,  President. 

STAR  PIN  Co., 

GEO.  E.  BARBER,  Treasurer. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  JOHN  P.  KELLOGG,  COUNSEL  FOR  AMERICAN  PIN  Co. 

WATERBURY,  CONN.,  December  7,  1908. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  behalf  of  the  American  Pin  Co.,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  I  desire  to 
urge  upon  your  committee  the  absolute  necessity  of  retaining  the  present  duties 
upon  hooks  and  eyes  and  upon  pins  in  the  proposed  tariff  legislation,  and  would 
respectfully  submit  the  following  statement  showing  the  conditions  underlying  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  these  goods  and  the  reasons  for  the  retention  of  the  present 
duties. 

HOOKS  AND   EYES. 

Prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1897  hooks  and  eyes  were  not  specifically  enumerated  in  any 
tariff  act  and  in  the  tariff  act  of  1890  were  dutiable  under  paragraph  215  at  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  the  act  of  1894  were  dutiable  under  paragraph  177  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  tariff  act  of  1897  specifically  enumerated  these  goods  and 
made  them  dutiable  at  5£  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  benefit  from  this  change  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  duty  partly  ad  valorem 
and  partly  specific  was  immediately  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  t^ia  coun- 
try. The  specific  duty  rendered  undervaluations  practically  impossible,  and  while 
the  duty  now  as  a  whole  is  less  than  the  duties  of  45  per  cent  and  35  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, yet  its*  1  eing  partly  specific  has  rendered  it  enforcible,  and  the  result  has  been 
in  an  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  this  country  of  hooks  and  eyes  amount- 
ing to  several  hundred  per  cent,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  goods  sold 
in  bulk,  which  the  foreign  manufacturers  can  do  with  profit  in  this  country,  even 
with  the  present  duties,  the  trade  of  this  country  has  been  almost  entirely  supplied 
by  American  manufacturers.  I  would  state  most  positively,  however,  that  there 
are  practically  no  hooks  and  eyes  whatever  exported  from  this  country,  and  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  foreign  countries  outside  of  this  country 
with  these  hooks  and  eyes,  either  carded  and  ready  for  market  or  in  bulk.  They 
never  have  been  exported  and  are  not  exported  now. 

Right  here  I  would  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  price  of  theee  goods 
from  1890  to  1898  With  the  ad  valorem  duties  the  market  was  very  largely  supplied 
by  foreign  manufacutrers  and  the  small  valome  of  business  in  this  country  necessi- 
sitated  a  high  cost  and  the  price  ranged  from  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  great  gross  for  these 
goods.  Immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act  of  1897  the  volume 
of  business  increased  very  heavily  in  this  country  and  the  cost  of  production  was  thereby 
decreased  to  a  very  great  extent  and  the  same  brands  of  goods  which  were  sold  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  act  at  $3.50  per  great  gross  are  now  sold 
at  $1  per  great  gross,  and  have  sold  at  this  lower  price  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  a 
well-recognized  fact  that  the  fixed  charges  of  a  concern  do  not  increase  with  an 
increased  proportion  of  business,  but  should  materially  decrease  if  spread  over  a  large 
volume.  This  was  the  case  with  hooks  and  eyes  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  a  specific  duty  of  5$  cents  per  pound  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per 
cent  has  made  it  possible  to  cut  the  cost  of  production  over  one-half,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  have  given  the  people  of  the  country  the  benefit  of  it. 

It  is  true  that  hooks  and  eyes  are  made  upon  automatic  machines,  but  the  hook 
and  eye  as  it  drops  from  the  automatic  machine  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
great  gross  of  hooks  and  eyes  as  demanded  by  the  consumers  in  this  country.  Many 
times  endeavors  have  been  made  to  sell  the  consumers  a  small  gross  in  a  box  for  the 
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purpose  of  cheapening  the  production,  but  they  are  not  acceptable  to  the  trade  and 
will  not  be  bought  in  this  form.  The  trade  will  not  accept  them  unless  they  be 
affixed  to  cards  for  the  general  merchant.  The  only  goods  that  are  sold  in  bulk  or 
in  small  boxes  are  such  as  are  sold  to  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  with  the  present 
duty  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  able  to  send  these  goods  into  this  country  and  sell 
them  at  a  less  price  than  they  can  be  furnished  by  American  manufacturers  in  bulk. 
The  printed  reports  of  "imports  entered  for  consumption"  show  the  following  imports 
from  1898  to  1908,  inclusive,  but,  as  I  have  said,  these  goods  are  imported  practically 
in  bulk  and  for  the  use  of  manufacturers  and  not  for  the  use  of  trade  in  general  through- 
out the  country. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

Year  ending  June  30  — 
1898                        

Pounds. 
23~,  867 

$43,666 

1899  

122,  606.  22 

23,633 

1900  

119,  954.  33 

23,624 

1901  

63,572 

15,033 

1902  

64,569.59 

16,236 

1903  

47,803.25 

9,212 

1904.  

37,563 

7,403 

1905  

37,215 

6,428 

1906  

4S,  701 

7,852 

1907  

23,164 

4,702 

1908  

14,069 

2,518 

This  table  shows  that  the  home  market  for  these  goods  is  now  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  manufacturer,  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction has  increased  many  hundred  per  cent  and  the  price  has  been  lowered  to  the 
consumer  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  per  cent.  The  benefit  to  this  country  from  the 
change  in  this  duty,  both  to  the  consumer,  operative  and  manufacturer,  can  be  very 
readily  seen.  This  in  itself  shows  most  conclusively  the  necessity  for  the  retention  of 
the  present  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty. 

As  to  the  cost  of  these  goods  to  the  manufacturer  I  would  add  further,  that  after 
they  come  from  the  machine  they  must  be  nickel  plated,  silvered,  or  enameled. 
This  is  not  an  expensive  operation  and  would  not  add  materially  to  their  cost,  but 
up  to  date  no  successful  process  of  placing  these  hooks  and  eyes  upon  cards  has  been 
discovered  whereby  it  can  be  done  by  machinery  which  is  automatic,  and  ever  since 
the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  the  United  States  they  have  been  carded  by  sending 
them  out  into  the  hands  of  families,  and  to-day  the  American  Pin  Co.  has,  within  a 
radius  of  30  miles,  a  six  months'  supply  of  these  goods  in  the  hands  of  families, 
who  sew  them  on  at  their  leisure,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this  work  by 
hand  within  its  mills.  And  in  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  prices  paid  in  this  country  for  the  different  items  of  labor  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  hooks  and  eyes  until  they  are  ready  to  be  distributed  to  consumers. 
The  price  paid  for  sewing  these  goods  upon  cards  in  the  hands  of  families  amounts  to 
30  cents  to  35  cents  per  great  gross,  while  for  the  same  work  of  carding  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, Germany  pays  6  cents  and  England  8  cents  to  10  cents  per  great  gross.  The 
selling  price  01  these  goods  having  been  already  stated  at  $1  per  great  gross,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  cost  of  putting  the  goods  upon  cards  alone  is  about  one-third  of  the  selling 
price. 

In  addition  to  this  the  foreign  manufacturer  pays  for  the  operation  of  his  automatic 
machines  which  produce  these  goods,  in  England  $10  per  week,  and  in  Germany  $7.50 
per  week,  against  the  price  paid  by  this  company  for  the  same  help  from  $18  to  $20 
per  week. 

The  girls  who  do  the  packing  of  these  goods  earn  in  England  $3  per  week  and  in 
Germany  $2.70  per  week,  against  from  $8  to  $9  per  week  for  the  same  work  in  this 
country. 

The  same  difference  in  wages  applies  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes,  12  of 
which  are  used  in  the  putting  up  of  hooks  and  eyes  and,  in  addition  to  the  12  boxes, 
a  container  large  enough  to  hold  the  same.  And  the  difference  above  set  forth  in 
wages  extends  throughout  all  articles  that  are  manufactured  any  part  of  which  is 
needed  toward  the  completion  of  a  great  gross  of  hooks  and  eyes  ready  for  the  market. 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  brief  too  long  I  incorporate  here  a  personal  letter  from 
Mr.  William  R.  Willetts,  superintendent  of  the  American  Pin  Co.,  to  Mr.  George  A. 
Driggs,  its  treasurer  and  general  manager,  under  date  of  November  19,  1907,  as  it 
emphasizes  most  forcibly  the  statements  I  have  made  above  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
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tions  in  foreign  countries.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  date  of 
this  letter,  it  haying  been  written  in  November,  1907,  at  a  time  when  it  could  not 
have  been  conceived  that  it  could  have  been  written  with  any  thought  as  to  its  bear- 
ing upon  any  subsequent  tariff  legislation.  The  names  of  the  parties  upon  whom 
Mr.  Willetts  called  have  been  omitted  from  this  letter  for  obvious  reasons. 

NOVEMBER  19,  1907. 

Mr.  DRIGGS:  Aside  from  the  business  which  was  really  the  cause  of  my  going  abroad 
into  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  I  found  very  much  of  interest  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  tariff  as  against  the  different  countries  that  I  visited.  I 
was  met  with  the  same  expression  in  all  four  countries,  both  from  small  and  large 
manufacturers. 

For  instance,  I  had  to  call  on ,  of  Stohlberg,  Germany,  the  largest 

manufacturers  of  hooks  and  eyes  in  the  world,  and  there  I  met  their  managing  director, 
Mr.  —  — .  I  went  into  the  prices  of  bulk  hooks  and  eyes  and  found  that  the  common 
goods  could  be  purchased  at  about  the  price  of  raw  material.  I  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion, and  tho  explanation  given  was  that  they  had  any  amount  of  machines  for  making 
those  goods  that  have  been  idle  for  years,  and  when  this  information  was  given  I  was  also 
told  that  they  presumed  I  knew  the  reason  why  they  were  lying  idle  and  that  my 
country  (meaning  the  United  States)  was  to  blame  for  it. 

Mr.  —  —  was  free  to  state  that  he  looked  upon  that  tariff  wall  as  something  abom- 
inable and  insurmountable,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  but  that  it  was  always  in 
their  minds  as  something  to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  a  disappearance  of  it,  and  the 
impression  I  gathered  from  him  was  that  there  is  not  anything  reasonable  he  and  his 
fellow  German  citizens  would  not  do  to  remove  that  tariff  wall. 

My  next  call  was  at  —    — ,  Brussels,  Belgium,  upon  the .     I  found  that  the 

price  on  common  hooks  and  eyes  there  was  very  low  and  that  the  same  conditions 
obtained  as  regards  the  machinery  they  had  for  making  the  same,  and  I  was  told  there 
by  their  managing  director  that  before  the  high  American  tariff  was  put  into  effect 
those  machines  were  run  night  and  day  and  they  could  hardly  make  goods  enough, 
and  at  the  present  time  and  ever  since  that  tariff  had  been  put  into  effect  they  could 
not  keep  more  than  a  quarter  of  them  running. 

At  this  place,  as  well  as  at  —  — ,  I  received  the  information  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  abolish  all,  or  even  half,  of  the  tariff  to  enable  them  to  start  the  machines 
up  and  send  the  product  of  same  into  America. 

The  next  information  received  on  this  subject  was  when  I  visited  the ,  of  Bir- 
mingham, England.  There  I  met  Mr.  —  —  and  we  had  quite  a  lengthy  argument 
upon  the  subject  of  the  American  tariff.  It  was  easier  for  me  to  understand  Mr.  — 
than  the  other  people  mentioned  above,  Mr.  —  —  being  an  Englishman  and  speak- 
ing plain  English,  which  was  not  entirely  so  in  the  case  of  the  others,  and  I  will  say 
right  here  that  Mr.  —  —  did  not  hesitate  at  all  to  use  very  plain  English  when  he 
was  speaking  on  this  subject. 

He  admitted  that  our  American  workmen  had  attained  a  standard  much  higher  than 
the  standard  of  any  people  in  any  country  he  knew,  of,  and  in  the  case  of  England 
itself  he  thought  that  the  American  workmen  and  citizens  were  50  per  cent  better  off 
than  the  English  workmen,  and  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  other  one  thing  to 
account  for  it  other  than  our  high  protective  tariff.  He  said  to  reduce  that  by  33J  per 
cent  and  it  would  then  enable  them  to  show  us  that  they  could  make  goods  to  compete 
with  us;  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  take  it  all  off,  nor  even  half  of  it,  but  that  we 
had  got  it  just  to  about  that  point  where  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  make  hooks 
and  eyes  and  send  them  over  here  and  make  any  profit.  He  became  quite  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject,  and  you  know  he  and  his  family  have  been  in  the  business  for  a  great 
many  years  (and  they  are  now  the  largest  manufacturers  of  hooks  and  eyes  in  the 
British  Kingdom);  and  he  told  me  of  conditions  which  obtained  previous  to  the  Ameri- 
can tariff  of  1897,  which  were  that  they  had  machinery  which  was  producing  in  value 
£30,000  sterling,  and  that  immediately  upon  that  tariff  going  into  effect  this  was  cut  in 
two  and  they  were  only  called  upon  to  produce  half  of  that  amount,  £15,000  sterling, 
and  that  it  had  continued  that  way  for  quite  a  few  years  until  they  had  been  able  to 
increase  it  somewhat  by  going  into  business  relations  with  their  different  colonies  and 
other  countries,  but  not  the  United  States.  Their  exports  into  this  country  to-day 
are  very  small,  indeed. 

All  this  information  could  not  help  but  bring  to  my  mind  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Canadian  market,  which  you  know,  as  well  as  I,  and  the  conditions  there  prove 
out  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  the  information  I  received  was  authentic,  for  a  summing 
up  of  the  condition  in  Canada  is,  as  you  know,  that  it  is  impossible  for  Canadians 
(and  they  are  equal  to  Americans,  in  my  opinion),  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most 
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up-to-date  American  machinery,  to  manufacture  and  market  the  goods  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  give  them  a  profit  with  the  tariff  now  existing  between  Canada  and 
England,  which,  as  I  remember  it,  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  English  preferen- 
tial on  the  goods  in  question. 

W.  R.  W. 

PINS. 

As  to  pins,  I  am  free  to  state  that  these  are  made  upon  automatic  machines,  and 
are  also  stuck  upon  papers  by  machines,  but  the  cost  of  labor  connected  with  all  of 
the  operations  is  so  much  greater  in  this  country  than  in  foreign  countries  that  the 
retention  of  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorepa  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
competition  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  with  those  of  foreign  countries. 

In  this  country  the  price  paid  operators  upon  pin  machines  is  from  $18  to  $21  per 
week,  while  in  England  it  is  $10  to  $12  per  week.  Boy  tenders  in  this  country  are  paid 
$7.25  to  $9  per  week,  and  in  England  are  paid  $3.50  to  $4  per  week,  and,  in  addition, 
in  England  girls  are  used  to  do  this  work,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  felt  that  they  are  wrong, 
for  the  manufacturers  of  pins  do  not  look  upon  this  condition  as  a  fit  one  for  girls,  for 
the  duties  necessitate  their  being  amongst  rapidly  running  machinery,  which  is  made 
up  of  a  multiplicity  of  belts,  gears,  etc.,  which  are  very  dangerous,  as  the  chances  for 
dresses,  hair,  etc.,  becoming  entangled  therein,  as  is  not  the  case  with  boys.  Machine 
repairers  in  this  country  are  paid  $16.50  to  $19.50  per  week,  and  England  pays  $10  to 
$12  for  the  same  work.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  $8.50  is  paid  here  for  girl 
operators  on  stickers,  and  in  England  $5.40  per  week  is  paid  and  from  this  the  operator 
is  obliged  to  take  sufficient  to  pay  a  girl  tender,  and,  in  addition,  to  pay  the  concern 
for  which  she  works  12£  cents  per  week  for  the  gas  used  in  heating  the  stickers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  further  the  difference  in  wages  in  detail,  but  there 
are  many  other  people  employed,  such  as  rollers,  inspectors,  packers,  and  whiteners, 
and  the  percentage  of  difference  in  the  wages  paid  is  about  the  same.  In  addition  to 
what  I  have  heretofore  said  in  relation  to  hooks  and  eyes  as  to  cost  of  paper,  paper 
boxes,  etc.,  applies  in  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  pins  and  making  them  ready  for 
the  market. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  actual  figures,  as  compiled  by  the  company  I  am  repre- 
senting, shows  that  33J  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  cost  of  a  pack  of  pins  is  hand  labor 
and  of  such  a  character  that  the  possibility  of  its  ever  being  done  automatically  is  very 
remote. 

The  market  for  the  American  manufacturer  of  pins  is  entirely  the  home  market,  and 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  pins  manufactured  in  this 
country  are  exported,  and  those  only  in  certain  forms  to  meet  certain  conditions. 

Even  with  the  present  duty  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  pins  imported  into  this 
country,  the  Government  reports  showing  the  following  imports  since  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897: 

Year  ending  June  30—  Values. 

1898 $125,559.00 

1899 117,389.50 

1900 130,264.20 

1901 132,102.00 

1902 134, 093.  00 

1903 128.  229.  38 

1904 138,  724.  50 

1905 138,431.00 

1906 149, 403.  50 

1907 155,798.54 

1908 151,778.85 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  Government  statistics  just  the  proportion  of 
the  foregoing  values  as  applies  to  pins  only  and  not  to  hairpins,  safety  pins,  hatpins, 
etc.,  but  it  isa  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  values  does  apply  to  pins  solely. 

I  am  instructed  to  state  to  your  committee  by  the  company  I  represent  that  any 
further  statistics  or  details  in  relation  to  the  method  or  manner  of  production,  or  to  its 
cost,  will  be  very  readily  given  your  committee  upon  request,  and  in  conclusion  I 
would  most  respectfully  urge  upon  your  committee,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  the 
necessity  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  of  retaining  the  duties  as  now  existing 
both  upon  hooks  and  eyes  and  upon  pins. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  P.  KELLOGG,  Counsel. 
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ADDITIONAL  BRIEFS  OP  THE  AMERICAN  PIN  Co.,  WATERBURY,  CONN. 

WATERBURY,  CONN.,  February  14,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  too  pressing  in  this  hook  and  eye  matter, 
but  I  assure  you  it  is  of  such  importance  to  us  that  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  lay  before 
you  and  through  you  to  the  committee  such  facts  as  I  have  at  my  command. 

The  brief  of  Wm.  Prymm  on  the  subject  of  hooks  and  eyes  is  so  far  from  facts  that  I 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  statistics  of  importations  on  file  in  Washington  will 
speak  for  themselves.  They  are  copied  in  our  brief  recently  filed  on  this  subject. 

Under  the  tariff  as  it  now  exists  if  the  importations  continue  more  than  half  of  the 
hooks  and  eyes  used  in  this  country  will  be  imported,  and  I  may  say  confidentially  if 
the  importers  knew  how  to  do  their  business  in  this  country  (which  they  will  gradually 
learn)  practically  all  of  the  hooks  and  eyes  would  come  from  abroad.  Having  these 
facts  in  mind,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  believed  it  necessary  to  take  up  with  an  English 
manufacturer  of  prominence  the  subject  of  manufacturing  for  this  company  in  case 
the  tariff  as  proposed  in  the  steel  bill  should  become  a  law,  having  in  view  the  manu- 
facture of  our  product  abroad  and  holding  our  trade  here  until  the  tariff  should  be 
again  changed,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  experience  of  1893,  when  our  machines 
were  practically  idle,  and  that  under  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  proposal  of  the  English  manufacturer  is  before  me  and  subject  to  your  inves- 
tigation at  any  time.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  details  at  length,  but  wish  to  place 
before  you  the  following  facts. 

The  figures  as  submitted  to  me  are  as  follows  and  our  figures  are  against  each  item 
(for  100  great  gross): 


English. 

United 
States. 

Making  books  

$0.21 

$3.00 

Making  eye 

.171 

1.50 

Making  loops          .        .         .         .... 

.167 

1.50 

Carding  

3.00 

45.00 

3.5495 

51.00 

I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter  of  material  at  all  or  overhead  charges.  I  may  say 
to  you  that  every  item  is  less  than  ours.  Those  used  are  the  most  glaring.  This 
makes  a  difference  of  $47.45  on  just  these  few  items  per  hundred  great  gross,  or  47£ 
cents  for  a  single  great  gross.  The  tariff  proposed  in  the  steel  bill  of  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  would  give  us  protection  of  practically  12  cents  a  great  gross,  giving  the 
foreigner,  after  duties  are  paid,  an  advantage  of  35£  cents  per  great  gross  over  us. 
This  applies  on  goods  for  which  we  charge  $1.50  per  great  gross,  which  is  an  advant- 
age of  23  J  per  cent  after  the  duty  is  paid,  and  this  bears  out  the  fact  that  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  change  in  duty,  goods  which  we  now  sell  at  $1.50  are  being  offered  in  this 
country  by  foreigners  at  $1.25.  Having  in  mind  your  statement  made  here  last  fall 
as  regards  the  putting  of  an  industry  out  of  business,  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  this 
hook-and-eye  situation  will  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

In  addition  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  had  compiled  clippings  from  foreign  periodicals 
in  relation  to  this  very  subject  of  carding  hooks  and  eyes,  and  hand  you  a  few  of  them 
herewith,  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy  to  each  member  of  the 
committee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  GEO.  A.  DRIQOS, 

President. 

P.  S. — I  may  say  to  you  that  the  larger  sizes  of  hooks  and  eyes  do  not  sell  at  all, 
comparatively  speaking.  Out  of  a  total  sale  of  5,666  great  gross  of  our  most  popular 
brand  during  1912,  93  great  gross  were  No.  4. 
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WATERBURY,  CONN.,  February  17,  191S. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D .  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  There  is  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a  brief  of  this 
company  in  relation  to  hooks  and  eyes.  The  principal  difficulty  is  the  cheap  labor 
abroad  employed  in  the  operation  of  sewing  hooks  and  eyes  upon  cards,  which  is 
done,  we  imagine,  mostly  by  cottage  labor,  so-called.  To  prove  that  this  has  been 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  Government  of  England,  I  have  compiled  clippings 
from  different  foreign  periodicals  which  set  forth  our  troubles  better  than  we  can, 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  handing  you  a  copy  herewith  and  would  ask  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  money  we  pay  out  for  perfecting  the  operation  discussed  in  these  clippings  is 
45  cents  per  great  gross,  while  the  protection  mentioned  in  the  so-called  steel  bill 
would  amount  to  practically  12  cents  per  great  gross. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

AMERICAN  PIN  Co., 

GEO.  A.  DRIGGS,  Treasurer. 


The  following  are  copied  from  London  periodicals  to  show  that  the  subject  of  carding 
hooks  and  eyes  in  England  has  been  made  the  cause  of  investigation  by  the  English 
Government,  and  the  evidence  given  would  seem  to  substantiate  our  claims  as  to  the 
price  paid  for  this  particular  operation  of  placing  hooks  and  eyes  upon  cards  by  the 
manufacturers  of  England. 

AMERICAN  PIN  Co. 

COPY   OF   CLIPPINGS. 

The  Herald  received  the  following  cable  dispatch  from  London: 

"NEW  YORK,  December  10. 

"Mr.  Franks,  who  is  here  investigating  labor  conditions  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  has  found  some  of  the  sweated  industries  are  so  dis- 
gracefully bad  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  are  worse  instances  anywhere. 
For  instance,  in  Birmingham  the  chief  of  unskilled  home  trades  is  carding  hooks  and 
eyes.  The  work  consists  of  stitching  the  eyes  on  a  card,  Unking  the  hooks  into  them, 
and  finally  stitching  them  on  the  card.  The  rate  of  pay  varies,  a  higher  price  being 
paid  for  the  smaller  and  finer  hooks,  which  are  more  trying  to  the  eyes  and  fingers.  A 
pack  consists  of  a  gross  of  completed  cards  with  two  dozen  hooks  and  eyes  on  each, 
which  means  3,456  hooks,  and  the  same  number  of  eyes  are  linked  together  and  stitched 
onto  the  card  for  the  munificent  wage  of  1  penny. 

"One  of  the  worst  phases  of  these  sweated  trades  is  the  toil  they  take  from  the  lives 
of  little  children,  who  are  at  a  very  early  age  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  linking  in 
order  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

"Some  of  the  women  employed  in  the  industry  work  from  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  11  or  12  o'clock  at  night." 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Will  Crooks  in  the  English 
Parliament: 

"Carding  hooks  and  eyes  is  another  occupation  which  can  not  be  described  as  lucra- 
tive. Our  specimen  woman  begins  her  toil  at  5  p.  m.,  when  the  work  arrives,  and  does 
not  cease  until  11  a.  m.  next  day,  when  it  has  to  go  back.  We  are  notified  that  for  her 
the  24  hours  includes  'a  few  hours  in  bed.'  When  work  is  plentiful  she  and  her  daugh- 
ter earn  between  3s.  4d.  a  week.  The  children  are  made  to  work,  and  it  is  stated  that 
by  'sticking  as  close  as  glue'  to  their  bread  winning,  the  entire  family  can  earn  6s.  a 
week.  Fortunately  they  have  only  to  pay  3s.  6d.  for  their  three  rooms — a  rent  that 
would  be  higher  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  water  in  the  house." 

The  following  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Newey,  of  Messrs.  Neweys,  hook  and  eye 
manufacturers,  of  Birmingham,  before  the  select  committee  on  home  industries,  is 
taken  from  Draper  Record  of  April  11,  1908. 

"The  select  committee  on  home  industries,  which  is  presided  over  by  Sir  Thomas 
P.  W7hittaker,  met  in  the  House  of  Commons  oil  April  2  and  heard  evidence  regarding 
the  hook  and  eye  industry  as  carried  on  in  Birmingham.  The  only  witness  examined 
was  Mr.  J.  G.  Newey,  of  Messrs.  Neweys,  hook  and  eye  manufacturers.  He  was  asked 
by  the  chairman  to  describe  the  method  of  distributing  the  work  to  the  home  workers, 
and  he  stated  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  women  themselves  came  to  the  factory 
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and  took  the  work  away  with  them.  They  could  have  any  quantity,  from  a  pack  (con- 
taining 144  cards)  to  as  much  as  they  wished.  On  coming  back  they  sometimes  re- 
ceived the  money  for  the  work  they  had  done,  but  payment  was  generally  made  week- 
ly. In  some  cases  the  workers  sent '  middle '  women  to  the  factory,  but  that  was  merely 
for  the  convenience  of  the  workers. 

''The  CHAIRMAN.  In  many  cases  home  work  is  done  to  supplement  the  income? 
That  is  so. 

"Have  you  any  cases  where  the  women  work  entirely  at  carding?  No,  not  alone 
If  they  did  try  to  earn  their  living  entirely  at  carding  they  would  have  to  seek  our 
relief.  Do  you  mean  that  by  rates  paid  for  carding  a  woman  working  constantly  long 
hours  during  the  week  would  not  earn  enough  to  Keep  herself  and  her  family?  No. 
There  were  dozens  of  occupations  in  Birmingham,  he  continued,  at  which  women 
could  not  earn  enough  to  keep  themselves  and  their  families.  He  did  not  see  that  a 
wage  board  was  practicable,  although  he  agreed  with  it  in  principle.  If  a  minimum 
wage  was  established  in  Birmingham,  and  raised  wages  2d.  or  3d.  higher  than  they 
were  at  present,  the  prices  were  already  so  high  that  his  firm  would  have  to  get  the  2d. 
or  3d.  somewhere." 

The  following  (as  it  appeared  in  Reynold's  Newspaper)  shows  that  as  late  as  October 
27,  1912,  the  question  was  still  alive: 

PENNY    AN    HOUR — WHAT    SOME    BIRMINGHAM    WOMEN    CAN    EARN — GRAVE    REVELA- 
TIONS— OVERWHELMING    EVIDENCE   AT  AN    INSURANCE-ACT   INQUIRY. 

"Women  who  earn  4s.  for  a  week's  work  of  54  hours  exist  in  Birmingham,  according 
to  evidence  given  at  an  inquiry  held  there  by  Mr.  Samuel  Pope  on  behalf  of  the  insur- 
ance-act commissioners  with  regard  to  a  special  order  for  the  inclusion  of  married 
women  outworkers  within  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  act. 

''Mr.  G.  H.  Wright,  on  behalf  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  told  the  inspector  that 
a  carder  of  hooks  and  eyes  might  reasonably  expect  to  earn  9s.  a  week  if  she  worked 
the  whole  week,  while  larger  sums  might  be  earned  at  carding  miscellaneous  goods. 
They  were  entirely  unskilled  people,  and  a  child  could  do  the  work.  'In  fact,'  added 
the  witness,  'many  children  do  assist  their  mothers' — a  statement  which  drew  from 
Mr.  Kesteron,  representing  the  Birmingham  Trades  Council,  the  comment  'shame.' 

"The  statement  that  the  most  industrious  of  the  carders  did  not  earn  more  than  4s. 
weekly,  even  if  she  worked  54  hours,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Emma  Farrington,  a  con- 
tractor for  carding.  'Only  a  very  quick  carder  could  earn  9s.'  she  added,  and  her 
opinion  was  indorsed  by  Airs.  Scott,  employing  22  outworkers,  who  said  an  ordinary 
worker  could  not  earn  Id.  an  hour.  Mr.  Kesterton  was  asked  by  Mr.  Wright  if  he 
agreed  that  if  such  an  industry  was  unable  to  pay  more  than  it  did  to-day  it  had  better 
not  exist,  and  the  reply  was  an  emphatic  affirmative." 

The  following  is  a  statement  taken  from  the  publication  called  Mrs.  Bull,  October 
29,  1910: 

' '  I  find  in  the  city  sacred  to  Joseph  that  infants  of  3  or  4  years  of  age  are  helping  their 
mothers  to  fix  hooks  and  eyes  on  cards  and  are  given  this  work  instead  of  toys  as  a 
pastime,  and  that  the  combined  earnings  of  a  mother  and  child  amount  to  only  4s.  7d. 
per  week." 

BRIEF  BY  PAUL  BATTMANN,  NEW  YORK. 

Paragraphs  180-425-188-150-448-427. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  I  respectfully  call  attention  to  certain  items  under  Schedule  C,  which 
it  is  earnestly  urged  should  be  greatly  reduced. 

My  belief  is  based  on  an  experience  of  some  seven  years  in  selling  to  the  trade  in 
the  United  States  representing  the  William  Prym  Co.  (Ltd.),  manufacturers  of  such 
articles  in  Germany. 

HOOKS   AND   EYES. 

Paragraph  180,  Exhibit  No.  1. 

The  present  rate  on  this  article  is  4J  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
under  Paragraph  180,  is  prohibitive,  as  it  bars  from  this  country  the  larger  size  hooks 
and  eyes.  This  article  is  used  by  every  family  in  the  United  States,  and  every  dress 
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worn  contains  a  number  of  hooks  and  eyes.  The  only  hooks  and  eyes  that  can  be  im- 
ported under  existing  duty  rates  are  the  small  sizes  in  bulk,  and  by  having  same 
fastened  on  very  light  cards  to  reduce  the  weight,  which  permits  us  to  import  a  very 
small  quantity  on  cards.  The  larger  size  in  which  there  is  a  very  large  volume  of 
business,  we  are  unable  to  sell  in  competition  with  the  domestic  article  on  account  of 
the  exorbitant  duty  rate. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  rate  recommended  in  H.  R.  18642,  paragraph  50, 
would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  tariff  rate,  and  would  certainly  encourage  the  importa- 
tions of  such  sizes  as  are  barred  out  at  the  present  time. 

BUCKLES  AND  TROUSER  HOOKS. 

Paragraph  425,  Exhibit  2. 

The  present  rates  on  these  articles  have  closed  the  market  of  the  United  States  from 
any  foreign  competition.  Buckles  and  trouser  hooks  are  used  by  all  clothing  manu- 
facturers, and  particularly  among  those  who  manufacture  overalls  and  jumpers. 
There  is  no  foreign  article  of  this  nature  on  the  market  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  duty  is  over  100  per  cent  on  this  article, 
which  sells  in  wholesale  quantities  abroad  from  5  to  25  cents  per  100. 

These  articles  are  covered  in  the  present  law  under  paragraph  425. 

Schedule  N  (sundries),  on  a  graduated  scale  of  from  5  cents  a  hundred  and  15  per 
cent  to  15  cents  a  hundred  and  15  per  cent. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  buckles  and  trouser  hooks  should  be  included  in  the  para- 
graph covering  hooks  and  eyes  at  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  or  to  be 
thrown  into  paragraph  66  of  H.  R.  18642,  or  into  a  similar  paragraph  including  manu- 
factures of  metal. 

PINS,  PARAGRAPH  188,  EXHIBIT  NO.  4. 

Paragraph  188  of  the  act  of  1909  imposes  a  duty  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon 
solid-head  pins,  which  absolutely  prohibits  the  importation  thereof.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  English  pins  have  come  into  this  country,  which  are  sold  at  a  higher  price  than 
the  domestic  article,  owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  buyers,  very  few  in  number,  are 
partial  to  the  English  pins,  but  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  no  German  pins  on  sheets 
that  can  be  sold  here  paying  a  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  most  earnestly  that  the  proposed  rate  in  paragraph  57  of 
H.  R.  18642  will  enable  us  to  import  pins  and  sell  them  on  a  fair  competitive  basis, 
and  should  be  adopted. 

SAFETY  PINS,  PARAGRAPH  188,  EXHIBIT  NO.  5. 

The  above  argument  on  pins  applies  as  well  to  safety  pins.  The  only  safety  pins 
that  can  be  imported,  and  then  only  in  very  small  quantities,  are  those  made  of  iron 
or  steel,  and  cheaply  put  up,  a  grade  that  is  much  inferior  to  any  domestic  safety  pin 
on  the  market,  and  consequently  there  is  no  demand  for  these  cheap  safety  pins, 
when  the  domestic  article  is  of  a  much  better  quality. 

IRON    CHAINS   AND   BRASS   CHAINS. 

Paragraphs  150  and  448,  Exhibit  No.  6. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  prohibits  the  importation  of  these  articles,  as  the  same  are 
assessed  at  prohibitive  rates. 

The  recommendation  in  H.  R.  18642,  paragraph  24,  would  permit  some  of  the  better 
quality  of  chains  made  of  iron  and  brass  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  domestic 
article.  The  cheaper-made  chains  of  iron  could  not  be  sold  in  competition  with  the 
similar  domestic  article  at  any  tariff  rate  higher  than  10  per  cent. 

DRESS   FASTENERS. 

Paragraph  427,  Exhibit  No.  7. 

There  are  no  fasteners  made  in  this  country  with  wire  springs,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  rate  was  imposed  on  this  article  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
profits  of  the  American  manufacturer,  while,'  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  50  per 
cent  under  paragraph  427,  as  "snap  fasteners."  prohibits  the  importation  of  this  article 
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except  a  very  small  quantity,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  same  be  included 
in  a  paragraph  under  "Manufactures  of  metal"  at  the  rate  recommended  in  paragraph 
66,  H.  R.  18642. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  all  the  facts  herein  contained  are  based  on  a  seven 
years'  experience,  which  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  both  manufacturers  in  this 
country  and  the  jobbing  and  retail  trade  in  notions,  and  I  most  earnestly  urge  that  a 
reduction  on  all  of  the  above  articles,  as  herein  suggested,  would  not  only  conserve  the 
best  interests  of  the  consumer,  the  American  public,  by  bringing  about  a  much-reduced 
price,  but  would  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Government  by  greatly  increased  im- 
portations. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PAUL  BAUMANN, 
621  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRANCIS  E.  HAMILTON,  Counsel, 

S2  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF  OP  PAUL  BAUMANN. 

The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  Supplementing  brief  under  Schedule  C,  paragraph  180,  and  in  reply 
to  some  statements  made  by  the  American  Pin  Co.  in  their  briefs  in  Tariff  Hearings 
No.  17,  pages  3738-3740,  we  desire  to  state: 

First.  The  profits  of  the  American  manufacturers,  as  shown  by  the  corporation-tax 
reports,  have  been  exceedingly  high  during  the  past  three  years,  notwithstanding 
which  the  present  duty  upon  our  goods  is  so  high  that  we  can  not  bring  them  in  in 
competition  and  are  therefore  unable  to  compete  to  the  benefit  of  the  customer  or 
to  import  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government.  Prior  to  the  tariff  of  1897  we  were  able 
to  enter  this  market,  but  the  rate  then  fixed  on  hooks  and  eyes  at  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  5£  cents  per  pound  made  importation  practically  impossible  from  1897 
to  1909,  and  the  change  from  5$  cents  to  4J  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
enabled  us  to  bring  in  only  small  lots  of  the  smaller-size  hooks  and  eyes,  as  the  weight 
of  the  larger  and  heavier  sizes  made  the  tariff  practically  prohibitive. 

Second.  The  American  Pin  Co.'s  statement  that  all  hooks  and  eyes  are  sewed  on 
by  hand  in  this  country  is  incorrect.  For  years  the  American  manufacturers  have  had 
automatic  machines  to  attach  the  hooks  and  eyes  to  the  cards,  and  we  inclose  herewith 
exhibits  A  and  B,  two  samples  of  American-made  goods  which  show  beyond  question 
that  the  hooks  and  eyes  have  been  attached  by  machinery.  As  a  matter  of  fact  none 
of  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  such  machines,  and  their  goods  are  all  attached  by 
hand.  Further  than  this,  wa^es  in  Germany  have  increased  very  decidedly  since 
1897,  the  year  when  the  superintendent  of  the  American  Pin  Co.  made  the  investiga- 
tion included  in  the  American  Pin  Co.'s  brief,  and  we  gravely  doubt  whether  the 
business  of  the  William  Prym  Co.  (Ltd.)  in  this  country  nas  ever  been  large  enough 
to  cause  any  number  of  machines  of  the  European  manufacturers  to  lie  idle. 

Third.  The  figures  of  the  importers  of  pins  in  the  years  1889  to  1908,  as  shown  by  the 
American  Pin  Co.,  represent  almost  entirely  glass-head  toilet  pins  and  hat  pins,  none 
of  which  are  made  in  this  country,  and  a  very  small  percentage  of  hair  pins  and  safety 
pins.  The  William  Prym  Co.  (Ltd.)  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of 
safety  phis  in  the  world,  but  for  many  years  past  have  been  unable  to  import  any  brass 
or  steel  safety  pins  because  of  the  prohibitive  tariff  rate. 

Fourth.  The  fact  that  all  American  manufacturers,  at  least  those  who  signed  the 
American  Pin  Co.'s  brief,  sell  their  hooks  and  eyes  at  one  price,  and  that  a  very  high 
-one,  would  indicate  the  existence  of  a  trust,  or,  at  least,  a  gentleman's  agreement. 
The  present  tariff  wall  is  so  high  that  the  price  which  the  American  manufacturer 
now  demands  from  the  consumer  gives  to  them  a  very  large  profit  and  enables  him  to 
avoid  any  competition  worthy  the  name  from  the  foreign  market.  The  few  sales 
which  we,  the  importers,  are  able  to  make  at  the  present  time  is  the  best  proof  of 
the  exorbitant  height  of  the  present  tariff  rate.  Under  the  rate  suggested  by  the 
American  Pin  Co.  we  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  practically  44  centa  per  great  gross 
of  carded  hooks  and  eyes  made  of  brass,  which  is  equal  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem 
upon  the  cost,  and  such  a  duty  upon  carded  hooks  and  eyes  of  iron  is  equal  to  an  ad 
valorem  rate  of  150  per  cent. 

Fifth.  If  the  4$  cents  specific  duty  were  taken  off,  leaving  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty,  we  would  be  able  to  enter  the  American  market  upon  reasonable  competitive 
grounds  with  the  American  manufacturers,  but  otherwise  it  is  impossible. 
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Sixth.  The  present  duty  upon  pins  is  prohibitive,  except  as  against  glass-hend 
toilet  pins  and  hat  pins. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  been  absolutely  unable  to  import  a  single  piii 
sheet  of  brass  or  iron  pins  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  no 
German  pins  are  brought  into  this  country  whatsoever,  the  only  importations  being 
a  small  quantity  of  brass  pins  imported  from  England,  which  command  a  higher  price 
than  domestic  goods  on  account  of  their  brands. 

The  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  pins,  as  suggested  in  the  so-called  Under- 
wood bill,  would  be  a  reasonable  competitive  protection  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THE  WILLIAM  PRYM  Co.  (LTD.), 

New  York  and  Germany. 
By  PAUL  BAUMANN. 
FRANCIS  E.  HAMILTON,  Counsel, 

32  Broadway,  New  York. 

PARAGRAPH  181. 

Lead-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  the 
lead  contained  therein:  Provided,  That  on  all  importations  of  lead-bearing 
ores  the  duties  shall  be  estimated  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  a  bond  given  in 
double  the  amount  of  such  estimated  duties  for  the  transportation  of  the  ores 
by  common  carriers  bonded  for  the  transportation  of  appraised  or  unappraised 
merchandise  to  properly  equipped  sampling  or  smelting  establishments, 
whether  designated  as  bonded  warehouses  or  otherwise.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
ores  at  such  establishments  they  shall  be  sampled  according  to  commercial 
methods  under  the  supervision  of  Government  officers,  who  shall  be  sta- 
tioned at  such  establishments,  and  who  shall  submit  the  samples  thus 
obtained  to  a  Government  assayer,  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  shall  make  a  proper  assay  of  the  sample  and  report  the  result  to  the 
proper  customs  officers,  and  the  import  entries  shall  be  liquidated  thereon, 
except  in  case  of  ores  that  shall  be  removed  to  a  bonded  warehouse  to  be 
refined  for  exportation,  as  provided  by  law.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph. 
For  lead  ore,  see  George  W.  Cook,  page  1899. 

PARAGRAPH  182. 

Lead  dross,  lead  bullion  or  base  bullion,  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  lead  in  any 
form  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  old  refuse  lead  run  into  blocks 
and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured;  all  the  foregoing, 
two  and  one-eighth  cents  per  pound;  lead  in  sheets,  pipe,  shot,  glaziers'  lead 
and  lead  wire,  two  and  three-eighths  cents  per  pound. 
See  also  American  manufacturers  of  metal  products,  page  1554. 

LEAD  ORE,  ETC. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEOKGE  BITER,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UTAH 
LEAD-ORE  PRODUCERS. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Otto  Ruhl  is  our  next  witness. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  George  Riter  is  also  to  make  a 
statement  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  King,  with  all  these  witnesses  here  we  can 
not  allow  but  one  witness  for  each  concern  represented.  We  would 
never  get  through. 

Mr.  KING.  I  understood  that  half  an  hour  was  to  be  allowed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  could  not  do  that.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
do  so,  but  you  see  there  is  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  here,  and 
we  must  try  to  give  them  all  a  show. 
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Mr.  KING.  Then  I  would  ask  that  you  have  the  record  show  that 
Mr.  Riter  is  representing  the  Utah  mines,  instead  of  assigning  him 
to  the  Coeur  D'Alene  district  with  the  former  speaker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  he  not  represent  the  same  concern  ? 

Mr.  KING.  Oh,  no.  Mr.  Riter  represents  the  lead-ore  producers  of 
Utah  and  Mr.  Burbridge  represents  the  Coeur  D'Alene  mining  dis- 
trict of  Idaho. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  are  on  the  same  list  here  as  representing 
the  same  people.  If  he  represents  a  different  set  of  people,  we  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  RITER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  here  in  behalf  of  the  Utah  lead-ore  producers,  being  one  of 
their  number,  and  I  wish  to  advocate  a  continuance  of  a  specific 
duty  on  ore,  certainly  not  much  lower  than  the  existing  rate  of  1.5 
cents  per  ton  on  lead  contained  in  the  ore. 

The  quantity  of  lead  produced  annually  in  the  State  of  Utah  is 
some  15  per  cent  of  this  country's  total  and  is  some  5  per  cent  of 
the  world's  total. 

Our  point  of  view  in  advocating  the  continuation  of  a  specific 
duty  is  that  in  a  measure  the  existing  duty  is  already  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing duty,  and  under  it  a  certain  amount  of  lead  comes  into  our 
country  every  year,  which  competes  in  a  small  way.  One  of  the  ex- 
traordinary things  in  connection  with  the  lead  consumption  in  the 
United  States  and  the  lead  production  in  the  United  States  is  that 
the  production  almost  balances  the  consumption,  but  not  quite.  A 
certain  amount  of  lead  is  imported  every  year,  being  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  amount  that  we  consume  in  this  country.  But,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  we  get  some  $600,000  in  revenue  from  lead  ores  and  lead 
in  other  forms  that  are  entered  for  consumption  and  not  reexported 
after  having  been  smelted  and  refined  in  bond. 

The  point  I  should  like  to  make  is  this :  That  the  lead  produced  in 
Utah  is  only  a  by-product  of  ores  that  also  contain  gold  and  silver. 
There  is  not  a  mine  in  the  State  of  Utah  that  could  produce  a  pound 
of  lead  at  a  profit  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  revenue  from 
the  gold  and  silver  helps  to  pay  the  cost,  and  after  the  entire  yield 
of  revenue  from  the  precious  metals  is  applied  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction there  are  still  additional  costs  to  be  borne  out  of  the  lead  to 
the  extent  of  3.49  cents,  or  practically  3.5  cents;  so  in  that  way  that 
may  be  said  to  be  the  cost  of  production  in  the  State  of  Utah.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  proper  and  reasonable  to  add  to  this  sum  half  a  cent 
a  pound,  which  is  a  very  moderate  sum,  toward  redeeming  the  sums 
spent  in  earlier  years  in  bringing  these  mines  to  a  point  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  these  Utah  ores  the  lead  produced,  valued  in  dollars  and  cents, 
is  almost  equal  to  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  these  lead 
ores  are  not  only  valuable  for  the  metals  that  they  yield  but  they  are 
valuable  because  of  the  lead  in  them,  which  makes  it  possible  to  mix 
and  smelt  an  additional  quantity  of  refractory  ores  that  also  contain 
gold  and  silver.  So  that  in  addition  to  their  value  for  the  metallic 
yield  the  ore  also  has  a  metallurgical  value.  In  this  way  the  yield 
from  the  State  of  Utah  of  precious  metals  coming  through  smelting 
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lead-silver  ores  and  refractory  silver  ores  and  refractory  gold  ores 
is  about  $15,000,000.  This  $15,000,000,  of  course,  is  all  distributed  in 
the  form  of  wages,  railroad  freight,  etc.,  with  just  a  little  for  divi- 
dends. 

The  mines  of  Utah  employ  some  7,000  men — that  is,  the  silver 
mines,  the  lead-silver  mines — and  in  addition  to  that,  the  industry 
furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  tonnage  for  the  railroads;  it 
affords  a  market  for  the  farm  products  of  the  region,  and  in  an 
indirect  way,  of  course,  it  supports  all  allied  industries  of  the  region. 

We  have  in  Utah  129  mines  that  produce  ores  containing  lead, 
and  yet  out  of  that  129  mines  there  were  only  18  mines  whose 
income  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  production.  The  other  111 
mines  were  mines  that  were  being  developed  and  being  brought  up 
to  the  point  where  they  can  take  the  place  of  the  mines  that  are  now 
rapidly  being  exhausted.  In  this  case,  perhaps,  I  might  make  the 
point  that  the  cost  of  producing  lead  is  really  the  cost  of  liquidating 
a  business.  Mining  is  a  wasting  process ;  it  consists  in  attacking  the 
ore,  turning  it  into  money,  and  winding  the  venture  up ;  for  after  the 
ore  is  gone  the  assets  are  gone.  And  like  any  other  business  that 
is  in  course  of  liquidation,  the  sooner  you  convert  your  assets  into 
money,  with  due  regard  to  economy,  and  wind  up  the  business, 
the  better  it  is  for  all  concerned.  So  that  in  that  way  lead-silver 
mines  are  competing  actively  on  the  market  in  order,  you  might  say, 
to  wind  up  their  business  and  in  order  to  collect  the  loans  they  made 
to  Providence  in  attempting  to  develop  these  mines  to  the  point 
of  production.  Since  the  loans  bear  no  interest,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  we  try  to  collect  them  back  as  soon  as  possible.  That 
is  what  these  18  mines  that  produce  lead  at  a  profit  are  doing.  The 
other  111  mines  are  making  their  loans  to  Providence  in  the  hope  of 
developing  mines  that  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  ones  now  being 
exhausted. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What  would  happen  if  the  tariff  on 
lead  were  cut  to  any  considerable  point  ?  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  on  one  side  of  our  country  we  have  the  Canadian 
mines,  which  are  operating  under  a  bounty  paid  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  That  is  to  say,  the  Canadian  Government  guarantees 
that  the  price  of  lead  in  that  country  shall  not  fall  beloAv  a  certain 
figure,  say  3.9  cents — that  it  shall  not  fall  below  that  figure  so  far 
as  the  bounty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  paid  by  the  Government 
will  help  to  make  it  up.  On  the  other  side  we  have  the  Mexican 
mines  operated  by  descendants  of  the  Indians,  who  work  for  very  low 
wages  and  are  competent  miners.  As  to  their  competency  and  their 
low  wages,  the  testimony  is  all  one  way  and  is  borne  out  by  the 
reports  of  the  Consular  Service  and  the  reports  of  competent  ob- 
servers. 

If  the  tariff  on  lead  were  cut  more  than  half  a  cent  it  follows  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  mines  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 

Just  another  point  and  then  I  am  through.  It  is  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  The  lead  that  comes  into  this 
country  in  the  form  of  ore  is  mixed  with  a  wide  variety  of  earthy 
materials  that  are  more  or  less  refractory  and  that  vary  in  their 
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characteristics;  they  also  contain  silver  and  gold.  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  these  earthy  materials  it  is  necessary  to  flux  or  smelt  these 
materials,  an  operation  that  covers  a  wide  range  of  conditions  and 
costs.  The  cost  of  getting  rid  of  the  worthless  earthy  materials  is 
properly  charged  against  lead,  and  yet,  since  every  ore  varies,  it  opens 
up  a  question  bristling  with  delicate  and  technical  points  as  to  exactly 
what  costs  should  be  charged  against  reducing  this  lead  to  a  mar- 
ketable form.  So  that  the  value  of  lead  coming  in  in  that  form  at 
a  port  of  entry  must  necessarily  be  decided  arbitrarily,  just  as  the 
buyers  already  decide  that  point  for  the  sellers  of  the  ore. 

I  think  that  is  all,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  JAMES.  What  is  the  total  production  of  lead  in  the  United 
States  that  is  protected  by  the  tariff  of  1.5  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  EITER.  The  domestic  consumption,  as  I  recall  it,  is  about 
345,000  tons.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Give  me  the  value  of  it  in  dollars. 

Mr.  RITER.  The  figures  that  I  have  here  for  the  year  1911  are 
486.976  tons  of  refined  lead  produced  in  the  United  States.  That 
includes  soft  lead  as  well  as  the  lead  that  they  call  desilverized,  lead 
originally  containing  silver. 

Mr.  JAMES.  What  would  that  much  lead  be  worth? 

Mr.  HULL.  What  is  the  average  price  of  lead  per  pound? 

Mr.  RITER.  It  ranges  from  four  and  a  quarter  to  four  and  a  half 
on  the  New  York  market. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  is  the  average  price  at  the  customhouses? 

Mr.  RITER.  The  average  prices. at  the  customhouses  vary  through 
an  extraordinary  range.  I  have  a  statement  furnished  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  lead  contained  in  ores,  lead  in  bullion, 
base  bullion  and  lead  in  pigs  and  bars.  Lead  contained  in  ores  is 
valued  at  from  1.5  cents  per  pound  to  4.53  cents  per  pound.  In  other 
words,  the  prices  vary  with  the  customhouse  through  which  the  lead 
ores  pass. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  figures  given  us  by  the  Treasury  report  show 
that  for  the  year  1910  the  American  production  was  708,000.000 
pounds  and  the  imports  were  6,000,000  pounds,  or  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent;  that  the  price  in  the  United  States  was  a  little 
more  than  4.25  cents  a  pound  and  the  price,  on  the  average,  at  the 
customhouse  was  2.5  cents  a  pound.  So  it  would  appear  that  the 
price  in  the  United  States  is  practically  higher  by  just  the  amount 
of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  RITER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  pledged  to  a  revenue 
revision  of  the  tariff,  you  can  see  that  the  competitive  point  has 
hardly  been  reached  upoji  lead.  And  in  furth-ir  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  articles  which  are  manufactured  partly  or  wholly  out  of  lead  are 
being  reduced  in  another  paragraph  of  the  tariff,  you  will  see  that 
the  consumer  is  also  entitled  to  a  reduction  in  the  lead. 

Mr.  JAMES.  What  is  the  amount  of  imports  of  this  character  of  lead 
that  you  are  asking  a  continuance  of  this  duty  upon  ? 

Mr.  RITER.  The  actual  imports? 

Mr.  JAMES.  Yes. 
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Mr.  RITER.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  as  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  actual  quantity  of  lead  in  its  various  forms 
amounted  to  something  over  20,000  tons,  and  the  duty  thereon 
amounted  to  $605,234.10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  year  is  that? 

Mr.  RITER.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Our  figures  for  1911  for  the  total  amount  of  manu- 
factures amounted  to  7,101,000  pounds,  at  a  value  of  $164,931.  Prac- 
tically all  of  that  was  exported,  was  it  not,  and  the  Government 
really  gets  no  revenue  from  it? 

Mr.  RITER.  I  think  the  chairman  is  laboring  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion. There  is  a  large  quantity  of  lead  brought  into  the  United  States 
to  be  smelted  and  refined  under  bond,  and  then  reexported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Practically  all  of  this  brought  in  is  exported  and 
the  Government  gets  no  net  returns  from  the  tax  on  lead  at  all, 
does  it? 

Mr.  RITER.  According  to  these  statistics  it  got  some  $600,000  dur- 
ing the  year  1911. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  $600.000  in  revenue  ? 

Mr.  RITER.  Yes,  sir ;  $600,000  in  revenue  as  shown  by  the  pamphlet 
I  just  handed  you. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  $87,041  is  the  amount. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  are  including  manufactured  lead  and  the 
whole  business.  I  am  talking  about  lead  ore,  and  that  is  what  you 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  lead  ore  that  bears  a  duty  of  1.5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  JAMES.  This  says  only  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and 
some  odd  dollars  was  received,  and  you  are  asking  protection — 

Mr.  RITER.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  JAMES.  You  are  speaking  about  the  lead  ore  upon  which  there 
is  a  rate  of  1.5  cents  a  pound  duty.  I  asked  you  what  was  the  amount 
of  revenue  received  by  the  Government  upon  imports  of  that  charac- 
ter of  lead. 

Mr.  RITER.  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  JAMES.  This  record  shows  that  the  Government  only  received 
$12,505. 

Mr.  RITER.  I  see  the  correction. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  There  were  about  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  mil- 
lion pounds  came  in  and  all  of  that  was  reexported  except  about 
924,000  pounds,  and  that  amount  only  yielded  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $12,505  in  1912. 

Mr.  RITER.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  the  conditions  covering  the  im- 
porting of  lead  in  ores,  provided  for  in  the  existing  law,  are  rather 
unusual.  The  importer  of  lead  ores  enters  them  for  reexportation. 

Mr.  JAMES.  You  spoke  of  the  price  of  labor  in  the  lead  mines  in 
Canada.  Is  that  lower  than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RITER.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  essentially  the  same. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  get  more  than  they  do  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  RITER.  In  Canada? 

Mr.  JAMES.  Yes. 

Mr.  RITER.  I  could  not  state  as  to  that 
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Mr.  JAMES.  Have  you  not  investigated  that  to  find  out? 

Mr.  RITER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  JAMES.  But  you  urge  that  as  a  reason  here  why  this  duty 
should  be  continued? 

Mr.  RITER.  I  know  in  a  general  way,  that  the  further  one  goes 
into  the  cold  regions  in  our  country,  there  is  a  slight  advance  in  the 
wages,  so  that  up  nearer  the  border  line  of  Canada 

Mr.  JAMES  (interposing).  You  told  the  committee  that  the  only 
reason  why  this  duty  ought  to  be  continued  here — this  equivalent 
duty  of  80  per  cent — was  on  account  of  the  production  of  lead  in 
Canada,  and  the  impression  you  created  upon  my  mind  was  that 
you  thought  the  laborers  there  worked  for  less  money  in  the  lead 
mines  than  they  do  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RITER.  The  point  I  wished  to  make  was  this:  The  Canadian 
Government  regards  the  production  of  lead  of  such  importance  in 
its  relation  to  the  production  of  other  ores  and  to  allied  industries 
that  it  places  a  bounty  upon  it. 

Mr.  JAMES.  But  that  does  not  affect  the  wages  of  the  laborer  at 
all.  They  may  pay  the  laborer  more.  If  they  do  you  would  not 
have  any  reason  to  urge  that  you  ought  to  receive  protection  here, 
because  you  come  in  competition  with  highly  paid  labor  in  Canada. 

Mr.  RITER.  Canada  at  this  time  is  not  an  actual  competitor  in  the 
lead  market • 

Mr.  JAMES  (interposing).  I  thought  you  urged  here  a  moment  ago 
that  we  had  Canada  upon  one  side  of  us  and  Mexico  upon  the  other; 
that  the  Mexican  laborers  were  Indians;  that  they  were  skilled  in 
this  work  and  they  worked  for  small  wages.  The  impression  was 
that  for  that  reason  protection  ought  to  be  given. 

Mr.  RITER.  No.  I  referred  to  conditions  in  Canada  to  show  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  there  toward  the  lead  industry. 

Mr.  JAMES.  You  do  not  contend  that  the  Canadian  labor  in  the 
lead  mines  gets  less  than  labor  in  the  United  States  mines? 

Mr.  RITER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Will  you  investigate  and  find  out  just  what  they  do 
get,  and  file  that  information,  and  file  it  with  the  committee? 

Mr.  RITER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JAMES.  I  think  you  will  find  out  that  they  are  better  paid  or 
equally  as  well  paid  as  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HULL.  Did  you  say  that  in  the  beginning  the  mining  of  lead 
was  a  by-product  in  your  State? 

Mr.  RITER.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  mine  in  the  State  of  Utah  that 
could  produce  a  pound  of  lead,  except  for  the  gold  and  silver  con- 
tained in  the  ore.  which  are  applied  toward  the  cost. 

Mr.  HULL.  Who  fixes  the  price  of  lead  ore,  the  mining  or  the 
smelting  people? 

Mr.  RITER.  The  smelting  company  fixes  the  price  at  which  it  sells 
its  lead  in  the  New  York  market,  and  it  buys  from  the  miners  on  that 
same  basis. 

Mr.  HULL.  The  New  York  market  price  is  the  basis  for  the  price 
on  lead? 

Mr.  RITER.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  HULL.  Then,  the  tariff  rate  you  are  asking  is  intended  to  make 
allowance  for  freight  on  the  finished  product  between  Utah  and 
New  York?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BJTER.  One  cent  per  pound  is  the  amount  that  the  smelter 
deducts  from  the  New  York  price  for  transporting  the  bullion  to  the 
refineries  for  refining  and  putting  the  lead  in  a  marketable  form  to 
sell  it. 

Mr.  HULL.  The  smelting  interests  extend  to  Europe,  do  they  not? 
I  mean  the  people  who  control  the  smelting  business  in  this  country '. 

Mr.  RITER.  In  our  State  we  have  three  large  independent  smelters 
that  smelt  lead  ores  and  are  active  bidders  for  all  of  the  ores  shipped 
into  that  market.  One  of  them  is  the  American  Smelting  &  Refin- 
ing  Co.,  another  is  the  United  States  Smelting  Co.  The  third  is 
the  International  Smelting  Co.  Over  in  Colorado  there  is  still 
a  fourth  smelting  company  called  the  Ohio  &  Colorado,  and 
it  is  currently  reported  that  that  company  is  owned  by  European 
people.  My  understanding,  however,  is  that  the  other  three  are 
strictly  American  institutions. 

Mr.  HULL.  There  is  an  alliance,  is  there  not,  between  a  number 
of  the  owners  of  this  smelting  business  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  RITER.  Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  have  no  suspicion  of 
such  a  thing. 

Mr.  HULL.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  RITER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HULL.  What  does  it  cost  to  transport  a  ton  of  lead  from  Utah 
to  New  York? 

Mr.  RITER.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  those  figures  at  hand  at  this 
moment,  but  the  price  from  Utah  was  not  much  in  excess  of  half  a 
cent  a  pound  for  freight.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  freight  raie. 

Mr.  HULL.  Would  you  need  a  higher  or  a  lower  tariff  to  protect 
the  mining  or  the  manufacturing  of  lead  as  a  by-product,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  production  as  a  primary  product? 

Mr.  RITER.  If  I  understand  your  question  correctly — what  would  it 
cost  to  produce  lead  by  itself  without  the  precious  metal  ? 

Mr.  HULL.  Where  it  is  mined  as  a  by-product  would  the  tariff 
necessary  to  protect  it,  from  your  point  of  view,  have  to  be  higher 
than  it  would  where  lead  is  the  primary  metal  mined  ? 

Mr.  RITER.  No.  All  of  the  metals  contained  in  the  ores  go  toward 
defraying  the  cost,  and  while  we  have  no  ores  that  are  mined  pri- 
marily for  lead,  the  lead  in  our  ores  is  a  deciding  factor  between 
profit  and  loss  in  mining  these  silver  lead  ores. 

Mr.  KITCIIIN.  Do  you  know  in  dollars  and  cents  the  actual  output 
of  lead  ore  in  this  country?  I  will  ask  you  how  much  it  was  in  1912? 

Mr.  RITER.  You  mean  lead  contained  in  the  ore? 

Mr.  KITOHIN.  Yes;  the  lead  ore.  Thirty  million  dollars,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  RITER.  As  I  figure  it.  it  was  nearer  $45,000,000. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Say  $40,000,000.  You  produced  $40,000.000  worth 
of  lead  ore  for  American  consumption,  and  only  imported,  under  the 
present  rate  of  duty  last  year,  $22,705  worth.  That  is,  for  every  $100 
worth  of  lead  ore  used  in  the  United  States  the  companies  of  this 
country  sold  ninety-nine  and  more  than  fourteeivfifteenths  per  cent 
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and  the  foreign  companies  sold  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  1  per  cent? 
Do  you  think  that  is  a  competitive  rate  now  ? 

Mr.  KITER.  I  am  afraid  the  member  of  the  committee  and  I  do  not 
quite  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  There  was  only  $22,705  worth  of  lead  ore  imported 
into  this  country  and  used  and  consumed  here,  and  you  produced 
$40,000,000  worth  that  was  used  and  consumed  here  at  home? 

Mr.  RITER.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  correct  him,  I  should 
say,  "  Lead  derived  from  ore." 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Lead  ore;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  RITER.  Lead  derived  from  ore. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  What  is  the  lead  ore  worth? 

Mr.  RITER.  Lead  ore  is  a  mixture  of  a  little  lead  in  nature,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  dirt  and  rock,  and  it  varies.  The  average  value  of 
the  lead  in  a  ton  of  ore,  as  mined  in  Utah,  is  something  over  $8. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  What  is  the  lead  ore  worth  before  it  is  manufactured 
at  all  ?  The  lead  ore — the  thing  you  want  protected  now  ? 

Mr.  RITRER.  The  tariff  is  on  lead. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  It  has  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  protection 

Mr.  RITER  (interrupting).    The  tariff  is  on  lead  contained  in  ore. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  lead  contents? 

Mr.  RITER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  still  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  What  do  you  want  protected,  the  lead  contents  of 
ore  ?  I  am  talking  about  the  lead  under  section  181,  the  same  section 
to  which  you  are  speaking. 

Mr.  RITER.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  a  continuation  of  the  specific  duty 
of  H  cents,  or  equal  to  that,  on  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore.  That 
really  means  on  the  lead  that  can  be  derived  from  that  ore. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  lead  mines  are 
continually  being  worked  out  and  these  deposits  of  ore  exhausted? 

Mr.  RITER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Your  position  is  that  the  sooner  that  happens  the 
better,  in  order  that  you  can  discharge  this  debt  to  providence  which 
you  talk  about  ? 

Mr.  RITER.  As  a  business  proposition,  yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  As  a  business  proposition. 

Mr.  RITER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  So,  for  that  reason,  speaking  for  the  lead  interests 
you  represent,  you  are  advocating  large  tariff — higher  tariff? 

Mr.  RITER.  No;  not  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  This  was  made  to  keep  lead  out  of  the  country,  was 
it  not,  even  though  a  very  small  part  of  the  amount  consumed  here 
comes  in  now  ? 

Mr.  RITER.  That  is  true.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  the  lead  that 
comes  into  this  country  is  consumed  here. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  do  not  want  a  larger  quantity  to  come  in? 

Mr.  RITER.  No;  that  is  not  my  attitude.  If  the  committee  will  bear 
with  me  just  a  moment,  I  will  try  to  explain  the  conditions  under 
which  lead  is  originally  imported  in  ore  into  this  country.  It  is 
entered  for  export,  but  under  the  law  the  duties  against  that  lead 
contained  in  ore  are  discharged  or  rebated  as  soon  as  the  importer 
deposits  in  a  bonded  warehouse  the  quantity  of  lead  derived  from 
that  ore. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  We  understand  that.  I  think  you  have  made  that 
clear. 

Mr.  RITER.  After  that  lead  goes  into  a  bonded  warehouse;  some- 
times it  is  withdrawn  in  the  form  of  metallic  lead  and  pays  a  duty 
on  lead  in  that  form. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking  you  about.  You  do 
not  want  this  tariff  lowered,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  RITER.  Xo.  We  do  not  want  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead 
in  anv  form,  much  less  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound. 

Mr!  RAINEY.  Why? 

Mr.  RITER.  Because,  with  the  existing  market  price,  any  consider- 
able reduction  would  put  onto  the  loss  side  of  our  State  account, 
so  to  speak,  an  additional  number  of  mines  that  are  now  running 
close  to  the  border  line  between  profit  and  loss. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  production  of  lead  would  not  be  as  large  in  this 
country  if  the  tariff  were  reduced  and  that  ore  was  allowed  to  come 
in  in  competition  with  our  production? 

Mr.  RITER.  No;  the  production  in  this  country  would  be  reduced. 
We  think  it  is  desirable  to  keep  our  production  to  supply  our  own 
needs  as  well  as  we  can 

Mr.  RAINEY  (interposing).  The  result  of  that  would  be  to  carry 
out  your  policy  of  more  quickly  exhausting  the  ore  lead  deposits  and 
discharging  this  debt  to  Providence  you  have  been  talking  about. 

That  would  be  the  policy,  would  it  not?  Would  not  that  be  the 
result  of  it? 

Mr.  RITER.  In  the  meantime  new  mines  are  being  developed  all 
the  time  to  take  their  place. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes;  but  there  will  come  a  time  when  not  so  many 
new  mines  will  be  developed.  The  deposits  are  limited,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  RITER.  That  time  will  come  if  the  prices  of  lead  discourage 
the  industry 

Mr.  RAINEY  (interposing).  You  are  doing  everything  you  can 
from  the  standpoint  of  your  business  to  bring  about  that  time  as 
soon  as  possible,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  RITER.  I  am  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  wants  encourage- 
ment to  go  ahead  and  develop  other  mines  to  take  the  place  of  those 
that  are  being  exhausted. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  are  also  in  the  position  of  wanting  that  condi- 
tion to  prevail  which  will  make  it  possible  to  exhaust  the  mines  now 
in  operation  just  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  you  can  discharge  that 
debt  to  Providence  ? 

Mr.  RITER.  No,  sir.    We  would  like 

Mr.  RAINEY  (interposing).  You  all  think  that  way  about  it,  do 
you  not?  If  that  policy  is  carried  out  as  you  want  it  carried  out, 
the  result  would  be  that  the  Government  would  lose  revenue  on 
lead  and  our  own  lead  mines  would  be  exhausted — those  that  are  now 
operating;  other  lead  mines  would  be  exhausted  just  as  fast  as  they 
came  in,  just  as  fast  as  you  can  exhaust  them,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  be  compelled  to  depend  for  our  supply  upon  foreign 
countries  I 
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Mr.  RITER.  That  process  has  been  going  on  for  a  great  many  years 
and  still  we  as  a  nation  succeed  in  supplying  our  own  needs  fairly 
well. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  you  admit  there  will  come  a  time  when  we  can 
not  supply  them  ? 

Mr.  RITER.  Of  course,  that  is  true  of  all  our  natural  resources  in 
time. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  get  some  revenue  on  lead 
to  help  run  this  Government  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  exhaust  the 
deposits  in  Canada  instead  of  our  own  deposits,  and  when  they  are 
exhausted  in  Canada  we  will  have  some  left  here,  perhaps? 

Mr.  RITER.  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  keeping  our  own  re- 
sources in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  NEEDHAM.  If  this  Democratic  bill  passes,  placing  the  duty  at 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  will  keep  them  in  cold  storage,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  RITER.  That  will  keep  them  in  cold  storage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  RITER.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Riter  also  submitted  the  following  brief,  in  reference  to  para- 
graphs 181  and  182,  Schedule  C : 

On  behalf  of  the  lead-ore  producers  of  the  State  of  Utah,  we  respectfully  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  their  consideration  in  connection  with  Schedule 
C,  paragraphs  181  and  182,  the  following  data  relating  to  the  lead  industry  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  the  silver-lead  mines  of  the  Far  West,  and 
the  State  of  Utah  in  particular. 

RECOMMENDATIONS,  PARAGRAPH   181,  LEAD-BEARING  ORES. 

Our  general  position  is  in  favor  of  keeping  the  duty  on  lead  contained  in  ores  at  the 
existing  specific  rate  of  1.5  cents  per  pound,  and  we  urge  that  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion would  be  harmful  not  only  to  the  lead-producing  industry  of  our  State  and  of 
the  West,  but  to  all  allied  industries.  We  take  a  position  against  any  change  to  ad 
valorem  duties  in  place  of  specific  duties  on  lead  in  ores. 

We  recommend  that  the  language  of  the  act  be  modified  so  that  on  lead-bearing 
ores  of  all  kinds  the  duty  shall  apply  on  refined  or  pig  lead  in  the  quantity  actually 
recovered  or  recoverable  from  the  imported  material. 

RECOMMENDATIONS,  PARAGRAPH   182,  LEAD  IN   BULLION,  PIGS,  ETC. 

As  to  the  duty  on  lead  in  lead  dross,  lead  bullion,  pigs,  and  other  forms  now  sub- 
ject to  a  specific  duty  of  2£  cents  per  pound,  we  see  no  objections,  from  pur  point  of 
view,  to  cutting  this  duty  to  a  rate  that  shall  be  near  the  duty  on  lead  in  ore,  with 
barely  enough  differential  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  smelting,  etc.,  on  the  American 
side  of  the  border.  But  exactly  what  this  differential  ought  to  be  we  are  not  in 
position  to  state. 

We  recommend  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  be  so  modified  that  the  duty 
shall  apply  on  refined  or  pig  lead  in  the  quantity  actually  recoverable  from  the  bullion 
or  other  materials  imported. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   AD   VALOREM    DUTIES. 

As  already  suggested,  we  oppose  the  inauguration  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  lieu  of 
specific  duties  on  lead  contained  in  ores.  Very  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  a  general 
system  of  ad  valorem  duties  as  against  specific  ones;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  in  some  instances  specific  duties  are  the  only  just  and  practicable  ones  that 
can  be  levied. 

Disclaiming  any  intention  of  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  systems  of  tariff  duties,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  application  of  the  ad 
valorem  system  to  lead  in  ores  or  lead  in  the  various  forms  in  wnich  it  is  imported 
would  be  attended  with  such  difficulties  as  to  render  inexpedient  its  adoption. 
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LOW-GRADE   LEAD   ORES   MIGHT  EVADE   AD   VALOREM   DUTY. 

Assume  the  case  of  an  imported  ore  carrying  15  per  cent  or  300  pounds  of  lead  per 
ton.  Allowing  for  wastage  of  10  per  cent,  the  270  pounds  recovered  would  be  worth 
$12.15  in  the  New  York  market  when  lead  sells  at  4$  cents  per  pound.  Deducting 
$8  for  smelting  and  $2.70  (1  cent  per  pound)  for  transporting  and  refining  the  base 
bullion,  and  only  $1.45  is  left,  making  the  value  of  the  270  pounds  of  lead  some  one- 
half  cent  per  pound.  If  the  smelter  should  decide  that  on  this  particular  ore  a  proper 
fee  for  smelting  would  be  $9.45  or  more,  then  the  value  of  the  lead  would  be  completely 
wiped  out  and  it  could  come  in  free  of  duty.  Our  example  is  based  on  ore  containing 
15  per  cent  of  lead,  but  we  are  advised  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  lead  con- 
tent of  the  Mexican  ores  smelted  in  this  country  is  less  than  10  per  cent.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious  that  most  of  the  Mexican  ores  would  come  into  the  United  States  free  of 
duty — if  an  ad  valorem  rate  were  imposed,  and  the  value  of  the  lead  in  ore  were  the 
basis  of  the  duty — because  the  value  of  this  lead  in  the  ore  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  smelting  charges. 

AD  VALOREM   DUTIES   ON   ORE   WOULD  INVITE   DISPUTES   AND  CRITICISM. 

With  an  ad  valorem  duty  on -lead  contained  in  imported  ores,  the  responsibility 
for  deciding  what  proportion  of  the  wastes  and  costs  are  properly  chargeable  against 
the  lead  content  of  ores  and  what  proportion  against  other  metals  contained  therein 
would,  of  course,  rest  with  the  Treasury  Department.  The  number  of  cases  coming 
up  for  decision  would  be  so  great  and  each  one  would  bristle  with  so  many  delicate 
points  of  technical  and  commercial  nature  that  two  or  three  years  might  pass  before 
the  effect  of  the  law  would  be  fully  understood. 

The  objections  to  levying  ad  valorem  duties  on  lead  ores  and  other  forms  of  lead 
imported  are  so  manifold  that  the  framers  of  the  Wilson  bill,  favorable  as  they  were 
to  the  ad  valorem  plan,  applied  specific  duties  to  lead  ores  and  lead  products. 

Even  under  the  Payne  Act,  calling  for  specific  duties,  many  disputes  have  arisen, 
and  not  all  of  the  rulings  of  the  Treasury  Department  have  escaped  severe  criticism 
from  impartial  technical  and  trade  journals.  One  of  the  decisions  that  has  been 
widely  condemned  is  summarized  in  Mineral  Resources  for  1911  (Lead:  Smelter 
Production.  By  C.  E.  Siebenthal.  II.  S.  Geol.  Survey  advance  pamphlet,  p.  30), 
as  follows: 

"The  Consolidated  Kansas  City  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  having  protested  the 
assessment  of  duty  at  El  Paso  upon  both  lead  and  zinc  contents  of  an  ore  carrying 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  zinc,  which  zinc  was  alleged  to  be  lost  in  smelting,  the  Board 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers  on  June  27,  1910,  affirmed  (T.  D.  30727)  the 
imposition  of  duty  upon  both  lead  and  zinc  contents  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs 181  and  193  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  The  plaintiff  having  carried  the  case  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  that  body  overruled  the  importer's 
claim  (T.  D.  31509)  and  sustained  the  action  of  the  collector." 

As  to  lead  in  base  bullion,  pigs,  and  other  forms  now  subject  to  duty  under  para- 
graph 182,  we  urge  that  a  heavy  commodity  like  lead,  which  varies  in  value  so  much 
as  the  result  of  freight  rates  and  so  little  as  the  result  of  manufacturing  process,  could 
best  be  reached  by  a  specific  duty.  Because  of  varying  distances,  varying  freight 
rates,  and  various  directions  of  movement  for  adding  or  subtracting  differentials, 
there  is  such  a  wide  range  of  values  per  pound  of  lead  as  between  different  ports  of 
entry  that  we  do  not  believe  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  as  fair  as  a  specific  duty  on 
this  particular  commodity. 

How  shall  lead  be  appraised  at  a  port  on  the  Mexican  border?    Shall  it  be  Londoa 

Srice  less  freight  from  Mexico  over  to  London,  or  shall  it  be  London  price  plus  freight 
•pm  London  back  to  Mexico?    If  the  product  needs  to  go  to  a  refinery,  in  how  many 
directions  may  freight  be  levied  between  -port  and  refinery? 

The  wide  range  in  the  value  per  pound  of  lead  at  even  neighboring  ports  is  dis- 
closed by  the  following  table  made  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  showing  valuation 
of  bullion  and  base  bullion  imported  during  the  year  1911.  As  to  whether  the  average 
for  each  port  is  also  made  up  of  widely  varying  entries,  we  do  not  know. 
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Imports  of  lead  bullion  and  base  bullion  at  the  principal  ports,  and  ttu:  average  'price  per 

pound,  calendar  year  1911. 

[As  reported  by  Bureau  of  Statistics.) 


Customs  districts. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Price  per 
pound. 

New  York     

50,936,441 

956,080 

Cents. 
1.88 

Perth  Amboy  

85,866,535 

1,803,197 

2.10 

Paso  del  Norte  

916,  752 

19,481 

2.12 

Chicago  ..        

1,232,644 

12,322 

1.00 

138,952,372 

2,791,080 

2.01 

LAW    SHOULD   AVOID   COMPLEX  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEASURES. 

As  already  cited,  the  Treasury  Department's  investigations  in  the  matter  of  wastage 
on  lead  have  been  held  as  touching  on  trade  secrets  that  ought  not  to  be  divulged  to 
the  public.  We  believe  that  the  department  ought  not  to  be  embarrassed  with  further 
technical  and  commercial  questions  so  intensely  complex  and  delicate  in  their  nature 
that  the  department  will  be  obliged  to  act  arbitrarily  and  yet  preserve  secrecy  as  to  the 
fundamental  data  on  which  its  acts  must  be  based. 

CHANGE   RECOMMENDED  IN    WORDING   OP  PARAGRAPH   ON   LEAD   ORES. 

By  so  wording  the  tariff  act  that  the  duty  shall  apply  on  refined  or  pig  lead  in  the 
quantity  actually  recoverable  from  the  imported  materials,  we  believe  many  admin- 
istrative difficulties  could  be  forestalled. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  matter  under  discussion  are  so  important  that  no 
apology  is  needed  for  briefly  referring  to  cognate  matters,  known  perhaps  to  nearly 
all,  but  which  aid  in  reaching  just  and  proper  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  tariff 
imposed  upon  imported  lead,  and  the  system  to  be  employed  in  levying  such  tariff. 

"LEAD  ORE" — MEANING  OP  THE  TERM. 

"Lead  ore,"  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  West,  is  nature's  raw 
product  just  as  mined  and  brought  to  the  surface.  It  is  not  lead,  but  contains  the 
makings  of  lead.  Nature  has  compounded  the  lead  with  other  elements  such  as 
sulphur,  and  has  mixed  these  compounds  in  turn  with  a  wide  variety  of  earthy  ma- 
terials and  impurities  of  a  more  or  less  refractory  nature. 


PROCESS   OP  SMELTING   SILVER-LEAD   ORES. 

The  smelter's  problem  is  to  roast  off  sulphur,  arsenic,  etc.,  in  case  they  are  in  excess, 
then  to  treat  the  roasted  ore  in  blast  furnace  after  mixing  with  other  materials  in 
such  proportions  that  the  worthless  earthy  portions  of  the  mixture  will  form  a  fluid 
slag.  This  slag  is  drawn  off  as  waste,  the  lead  in  the  meantime  having  settled  out  in 
molten  form,  taking  up  the  gold  and  silver,  making  an  impure  aggregate  which, 
when  drawn  off  and  cast  into  bars,  is  designated  as  base  bullion.  Any  chance  copper 
that  may  be  present  enters  into  a  by-product  called  matte,  from  which  the  copper 
can  be  recovered  by  a  roundabout  process.  But  in  lead  smelting  no  efforts  are  made 
to  save  other  elements  in  the  ore,  such  as  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  etc.;  on  the  con- 
trary, these  elements  are  looked  upon  as  objectionable,  either  because  extra  expense 
is  entailed  in  getting  rid  of  them,  or  because  in  disappearing  they  carry  off  precious 
metals  to  an  alarming  extent. 

MIXTURE   OP   ORES   REQUIRED   FOR   SUCCESSFUL   SMELTTNQ. 

The  ore  buyer  aims  to  assemble  at  his  plant  ores  containing  silica,  ores  containing 
iron,  and  ores  containing  lime,  so  that  from  these  a  mixture  can  be  made  that  will 
yield  the  desired  fluid  slag  in  the  smelting  furnace.  Moreover,  the  mixture  going  to  the 
furnace  should  yield  enough  lead  to  act  as  a  collector  or  solvent  for  the  precious  metals. 
In  the  presence  of  these  ideal  conditions,  smelting  can  be  done  efficiently  and  cheaply. 
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The  importation  of  Mexican  lead  ores  for  smelting  in  bon'i  has  been  encouraged  by 
former  tariff  acts,  because  the  lead  in  the  ore  and  other  materials  in  the  ore  have  had 
a  metallurgical  value  for  mixing  with  refractory  ores  from  American  States  and  Ter- 
ritories near  the  border  line. 

At  smelting  plants  further  away  from  the  border,  there  is  usually  a  surplus  of  silicious 
ores,  and  in  order  to  handle  them  the  smelters  are  obliged  to  buy  barren  iron  ore  and 
barren  limestone  for  flux.  The  furnaces  are  therefore  burdened  with  a  heavy  tonnage 
of  material  that  does  not  pay  its  own  way  and  only  makes  an  increased  volume  of  slag, 
which  in  turn  results  in  additional  metallurgical  losses. 

Between  these  extremes  all  sorts  of  varying  conditions  are  found,  depending  on  the 
locality,  the  nature  of  the  assembled  stock  of  ores,  and  the  impulses  of  the  smelting 
manager.  If  top  much  capital  is  tied  up  in  any  certain  class  of  ore  the  manager  is 
tempted  to  modify  his  routine  in  order  to  get  these  stocks  through  the  furnace  and  get 
the  metals  from  them  within  reasonable  length  of  time. 

WASTAGE   IN    SMELTING    SILVER-LEAD   ORES. 

The  variety  of  practice  in  lead  smelting  is  suggested  by  the  following  -in  Mineral 
Resources  for  1911  (Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1911.  "Lead:  Smelter 
Production."  By  C.  E.  Siebenthal.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Advance  pamphlet,  p.  30): 

"Under  the  tariff  of  1897  the  customs  bond  was  canceled  upon  the  exportation  of  90 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  base  bullion  or  lead  contents  of  ore  imported.  Under  the 
present  tariff  the  bond  is  canceled  only  upon  the  exportation  of  the  actual  quantity  of 
lead  produced  from  the  base  bullion  and  ore.  This  change  made  it  compulsory  upon 
the  Treasury  Department  to  ascertain  the  exact  recovery  and  wastage  of  lead.  Prof. 
H.  O.  Hofman,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  empoyed  to  inves- 
tigate the  wastage  in  both  smelting  and  refining  at  the  various  bonded  smelters.  His 
report,  being  confidential,  has  not  been  given  out  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
following,  taken  from  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  June  17,  1911,  purports 
to  give  the  general  results  of  the  investigation : 

" '  It  appears  that  Prof.  Hofman  in  his  investigations  at  the  various  bonded  smelting 
warehouses  found  that  there  was  a  wide  divergence  in  the  amount  of  waste  at  the 
various  places  owing  to  the  different  character  of  the  ores.  He  therefore  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  the  actual  wastage  at  each  plant  as  determined  from  a 
scrutiny  of  the  records  for  three  years  back  *  *  *  Prof.  Hofman 's  reports  showed 
that  the  wastage  in  smelting  varied  from  5  or  6  per  cent  at  some  plants  to  over  20  at 
others.  There  was  also  a  wide  variation  of  the  loss  incurred  in  refining  base  bullion, 
the  figure  running  as  low  as  less  than  1  per  cent  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it  was 
very  greatly  in  excess  of  that.  Probably  the  most  refractory  ores  studied  by  Prof. 
Hofman  were  those  which  were  smelted  at  Perth  Amboy,  N .  J.  These  are  the  Canadian 
ores,  and  the  difficulty  with  them  is  due  to  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  arsenates. 
Some  plants  have  stopped  smelting  these  ores  on  account  of  the  high  percentage  of  waste 
connected  with  them. '" 

UNIFORM    SMELTING    RATES   IMPOSSIBLE. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  there  can  be  no  uniform  smelting  fee,  and  no  uni- 
form recovery  factor  to  be  applied  unreservedly,  at  all  times  and  to  all  ores. 

Each  new  lot  of  ore  arriving  at  a  smelting  plant  requires  the  manager  to  forecast  the 
wastes  and  costs  incident  to  its  treatment.  This  forecast  is  based  on  chemical  analyses 
that  are  made  of  the  sample.  The  manager's  decision  in  voles  both  technical  and  com- 
mericla  points,  and  is  necessarily  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

REPINED   LEAD   THE    BEST   BASIS   FOR   DUTIES — RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  iirge  once  more  that  refined  or  pig  lead  be  made  the  basis  for  the  levying  of  all 
duties  on  materials  containing  lead,  just  as  it  is  the  basis  for  all  commercial  transac- 
tions. We  recommend  that  on  lead  in  all  of  the  forms  now  subject  to  duty  under 
paragraph  181,  the  language  of  the  act  be  such  that  the  duty  shall  apply  on  refined  or 
pig  lead  in  the  quantity  recovered  or  recoverable  from  the  imported  materials. 
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HISTORY — TARIFF   ON   LEAD   HAS    GENERALLY   BEEN   HIGH. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  almost  since  the  formation  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment there  has  been  a  duty  on  lead  in  its  various  forms  and  that  the  duty  has 
generally  been  high.  The  highest  rate  was  3  cents  per  pound  under  the  act  of  1828. 
The  Wilson  Act  of  1894,  which  provided  for  a  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound 
on  lead  contained  in  ores,  shares  the  record  for  low  tariff  with  the  act  of  1857,  which 
provided  for  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  practically  the  equivalent  of  0.75  cent  per  pound 
when  applied  to  the  London  market  prices  of  that  period. 

Table  showing  rates  of  duty  on  lead  under  the  several  tariff  acts  prior  to  Mar.  5,  1883. 
[Authority,  W.  R.  Ingalls,  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the  United  States,  pp.  216-227.J 

July  4,1789.  Free. 

Aug.  10, 1789.  Pig  and  bar  lead,  1  cent  per  pound. 

July  1, 1812.  All  duties  increased  100  per  cent. 

Mar.  3, 1815.  Pig  and  bar  lead,  1  cent  per  pound. 

May  22, 1824.  Pig  and  bar  lead,  2  cents  per  pound. 

May  19, 1828.  Pig  and  bar  lead,  3  cents  per  pound. 

July  30, 1846.  Pig  and  bar  lead,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (London  price  for  year  1846, 

4.11  cents  per  pound). 

Mar.  3, 1857.  Pig  and  bar  lead,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  (London  price  for  year  1857, 

5.17  cents  per  pound). 

Mar.  2, 1861.  Pig  and  bar  lead,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Aug.  5, 1861.  Pig  and  bar  lead,  1.5  cents  per  pound. 

July  14, 1862.  Pig  and  bar  lead,  1.5  cents  per  pound;  "lead  ore,"  1  cent  per  pound. 

June  30, 1864.  Pig  and  bar  lead,  2  cents  per  pound;  "lead  ore,"  1  cent  per  pound. 

June  6, 1872.  Ten  per  cent  general  reduction  of  all  tariffs. 

Mar.  3, 1875.  Repeal  of  10  per  cent  general  reduction. 
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Table  showing  prevailing  tariffs  on  lead;  production  and  consumption  in  the  United 
States;  duties  collected  on  lead  and  manufactures  of  lead;  and  prices  in  New  York  and 
London,  by  years,  1884  to  1912,  inclusive. 


Year. 

United 
States  pro- 
duction. 

United 
States  con- 
sumption. 

Net 
imports. 

Duties  col- 
lected on  im- 
ports. 

Price  (cents  per 
pound). 

New 
York. 

Lon- 
don. 

Differ- 
ence. 

Act  of  Mar.  3,  1883:  Pigs  and 
bars,  2  cents  per  pound;  ore 
and  dross,  1.5  cents  per  pound; 
sheets,  etc.,  3  cents  per  pound. 
Under  this  act  ore  classed  as 
silver  ore,  but  containing  lead, 
was  admitted  free: 
1884  

Short  tons. 
139,897 
129,412 
135,629 
145,212 
151,919 
157,397 
142,065 

178,554 
181,000 
163,982 
162,686 

170,000 
188,000 
211,000 

228,475 
217,085 
279,  107 
279,922 
275,000 
282,402 
307,204 
319,744 
355,309 
352,237 
298,672 
345,255 

361,827 
392,842 
399,316 

Short  Ions. 
141,433 
132,343 
144,420 
149,070 
153,210 
158,784 
151,733 

180,250 
181,775 
165,962 
182,270 

224,775 
193,275 
219,025 

228,631 
218,821 
280,944 
281,724 
281,222 
286,888 
315,871 
325,401 
366,999 
361,459 
317,651 
370,013 

376,021 
399,472 
401,088 

Short  tons. 
1,536 
2,931 
8,791 
3,858 
1,291 
1,387 
9,668 

1,696 
775 
1,980 
19,584 

55,775 
5,275 
8,025 

156 
1,736 
1,837 
1,802 
6,222 
4,486 
8,667 
5,657 
11,690 
9,222 
9,805 
18,057 

15,679 
13,014 

866,015.84 
147,  186.  01 
221,947.37 
236,617.78 
146,310.25 
57,757.11 
52,896.08 

832,364.82 
814,321.64 
979,905.42 
644,099.83 

1,180,374.89 
988,427.10 
368,559.73 

413,288.60 
195,362.21 
303,238.19 
320,509.78 
439,722.03 
735,694.79 
814,466.83 
469,277.03 
1,542,313.50 
982,235.09 
270,333.96 
594,504.61 

668,087.45 
605,234.10 
564,241.07 

3.74 
3.95 
4.63 
4.50 
4.42 
3.93 
4.48 

4.35 
4.09 
3.73 
3.29 

3.23 

2.98 
3.58 

3.78 
4.47 
4.37 
4.33 
4.07 
4.24 
4.31 
4.71 
5.66 
5.33 
4.20 
4.27 

4.44 

4.42 
4.47 

2.59 
2.51 
2.87 
2.80 
3.02 
2.84 
2.91 

2.70 
2.34 
2.07 
2.05 

2.34 
2.43 
2.64 

2.82 
3.22 
3.69 
2.72 
2.45 
2.51 
2.60 
2.98 
3.77 
4.15 
2.91 
2.83 

2.80 
3.02 
3.88 

1.15 
1.44 
1.76 
1.70 
1.40 
1.09 
1.57 

1.65 
1.75 
1.66 
1.24 

.89 
.55 
.94 

.96 
1.25 
.68 
1.61 
1.62 
1.73 
1.71 
1.73 
1.89 
1.18 
1.39 
1.44 

1.64 
1.40 
.59 

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890     . 

iVfcKinley  Act,  Oct.  1,  1890:  Pigs 
and  bars,  2  cents  per  pound; 
all  ore,  1.5  cents  per  pound; 
sheet,     etc.,     2.5    cents    per 
pound.    First    provision    for 
smelting  in  bond: 
1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

Wilson  Act,  Aug.  27,  1894:  Pigs 
and  bars,  1  cent  per  pound;  all 
ore,  J  cent  per  pound;  sheet, 
etc.,     1J    cents    per   pound. 
Manufactures  of,  not  specially 
provided  for,  35  per  cent. 
1895  

1896  

1897  

Dingley  Act,  July  24,  1897:  Pigs, 
bars,  and  base  bullion,  2|  cents 
per  pound;  all  ore.  1.5  cents  per 
pound;  sheet,  etc.',  2.5  cents  per 
pound.    Manufactures  of,  not 
specially  provided  for,  45  per 
cent.    Duties  levied  on  only 
90  per  cent  of  lead  contained  in 
ore  bullion: 
1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904   .. 

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

Payne  Act,  Aug.  5,  1909:  Pigs, 
bars,  base  bullion,  etc.,  2J  cents 
per  pound;  all  ore,  1.5  cents  per 
pound;  sheets,  pipe,  shot,  etc., 
2J  cents  per  pound: 
1910  

1911  

1912  

Production,  consumption,  and  imports  to  1907.  Authority,  W.  R.  Ingalls,  "Lead  and  Zinc  in  the 
United  States,"  pp.  200-205. 

Production,  consumption,  and  imports,  1908-1912.    Authority,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 

Duties  collected  to  1908.  Authority,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  statement  Edward  A.  Rozier  before  Finance 
Committee,  Feb.  20,  1912,  pp.  810-811,  on  H.  R.  18642. 

Duties  collected,  1909-1912,  inclusive.    Authority,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Duties  are  reported  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.    All  other  statistics  are  lor  calendar  years. 
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Table  shriving  lead  and  manufactures  of  lead  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  for 

the  years  1909-T912. 

[From  annual  reports,  Bureau  of  Statistics.] 


Articles. 

Rates  of 
duty. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Duties. 

Value 
per  unit 
of  quan- 
tity. 

Actual 
and 
com- 
puted 
ad  va- 
lorem 
rate. 

Year  ending  June  SO,  1909. 

Lead  and  manufactures  of: 
Lead-bearing  ore  of  all   kinds 
(pounds  lead  contents)  

Cts.p.lb. 
1J 
2* 

2* 
2i 
i  45 

5,467,938.00 
17,841,159.00 

5,484,739.00 
45,122.50 

$119,158.51 
378,481.00 

177,948.00 
2,049.37 
34,849.00 

$82,019.16 
379,124.02 

116,550.69 
1,128.09 
15,682.05 

$0.022 
.021 

.032 
.045 

P.tt. 

68.83 
100.17 

65.50 
55.05 
45.00 

Bullion  or  base  bullion  (pounds). 
Pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old 
refuse  lead,  run  into  blocks 
and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit 
only  to   be  remanufactured, 
and  dross  (pounds)  

Sheets,  pipes,  shot,  glaziers'  lead, 
and  lead  wire  (pounds)  

All  other  manufactures  of,  not 
specially  provided  for  

Total  lead  and  manufactures 
of 

712,  485.  88 

594,504.61 

83.44 

Year  ending  June  SO,  1910. 

Lead  and  manufactures  of: 
Lead-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds 
(pounds  lead  contents)  

1* 

«2J 
2J 

2i 
2| 

'45 

6,119,199.00 

f  18,  588,  626.  25 
117,900,289.00 
8,378,314.00 

f         8,400.00 
1        33,555.10 

145,426.34 

\38B,  190.  00 
269,  245.  00 

366.00 
1,782.25 
4,989.00 

91,788.04 

395,008.24 
178,039.20 

210.00 
796.92 
2,245.05 

.024 

.021 
.032 

.044 
.053 

63.12 

101.76 
66.13 

57.38 
44.72 
45.00 

Bullion  or  base  bullion  — 
Pounds  gross  weight.    ...  . 

Pounds  lead  contents  

Pigs  and  bars,  old  refuse  lead  run 
into  blocks  and  bars,  old  scrap 
lead  fit  only  to  be  remanufac- 
tured, lead  dross,  and  lead  in 
any  form,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  

Sheets,  pipes,  shot,  glaziers'  lead, 
and  lead  wire  (pounds) 

All  other  manufactures  of,  not 
specially  provided  for  

Total  lead  and  manufactures  of 
of 

809,998.59 

668,087.45 

82.48 
63.45 

Year  ending  June  SO,  1911. 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of: 
Lead  ore  — 

Gross  weight  (tons)  

»1| 
(«) 

1} 

}      i 

2i 
21 

1  45 

!         2,  833.  99 
3,617,526.00 
3,607.00 
1,298,733.00 

2,185,231.81 

fl8,255,777.00 
\17,878,310.00 

5,928,666.12 
64,102.16 

|  85,521.00 
\  19,481.00 

59,929.00 
\366,704.00 

182,400.00 
2,886.24 
6,113.00 

54,262.91 

.024 
.015 

Lead  contents  (pounds)  

Lead  in  other  ore  (lead  content, 
pounds)  

32,778.50 
387.935.26 

125,984.16 
1,522.42 
2,750.85 

.028 
.021 

.031 
.045 

54.70 
105.79 

69.07 
52.75 
45.00 

Bullion  or  base  bullion  — 
Gross  weight  (pounds)  
Lead  contents  (pounds)  
Pigs  and  bars,  old  refuse  lead  run 
into  blocks  and  bars,  old  scrap 
lead  flt  only  to  be  remanufac- 
tured, lead"  dross,  and  lead  in 
anv  form,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  (pounds)     

Sheets,  pipes,  shot,  glaziers'  lead, 
and  lead  wire  (pounds)  

All  other  manufactures  of,  not 
specially  provided  for  

TotaL.., 

723,034.24 

605,234.10 

83.71 

1  Per  cent. 
•Gross. 


*  Lead  contents. 
<D.  R.,  sec.  23, 
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Table  showing  lead  and  manufactures  of  lead  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  for 
the  years  1909-1912 — Continued. 


Actual 

Value 

and 

Articles. 

Rates  of 
duty. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Duties. 

per  unit 
of  quan- 

com- 
puted 
ad  va- 

tity. 

lorem 

rate. 

Year  ending  June  SO,  1918. 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of: 

Lead  ore- 

Cls.  p.  Ib. 

P.ct. 

Gross  weight  (tons)      

\        i  ,1 

/              57.00 

I 

Lead  contents  (pounds)  

/        Ui 

\        18,374.00 

>      $343.  25 

$275.  61 

$.019 

80.29 

Lead  or  other  ore  (lead  content, 

pounds)  

1J 

815,341.00 

22,392.00 

12,230.12 

.027 

54.62 

Bullion  or  base  bullion- 

Gross  weight  (pounds)      

1 

/20,  043,  550.  00 

\ 

Lead  contents  (pounds)  

/          2i 

\19,  499,  618.  00 

M05,  876.  00 

425,925.  4,5 

.02 

104.94 

Pigs  and  bars,  old  refuse  lead  run 
into  blocks  and  bars,  old  scrap 

lead  fit  only  to  be  remanufac- 

tured.  lead  dross,  and  lead  in 

any  form,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  (pounds)  

2J 

5,  772,  563.  00 

176,318.00 

122,  666.  97 

.031 

69.57 

Sheets,  pipes,  shot,  glaziers'  lead, 

and  lead  wire  (pounds)  

2f 

40,267.16 

2,  350.  00 

956.  37 

.058 

40.70 

All  other  manufactures  of,  not 

specially  provided  for      

»45 

4,859.00 

2,  186.  55 

45.00 

Total           

612,  138.  25 

564,241.07 

92.18 

1  Lead  contents. 


*  Per  cent. 


AMOUNT   OF  IMPORTS   AND   DUTIES   UNDER  THE    WILSON   TARIFF  ACT   OF    1894. 

The  data  contained  in  the  accompanying  tables  are  of  value  in  forecasting  the  re- 
Bult  of  any  deep  cut  in  the  present  tariff  on  lead.  The  figures  for  the  three  years 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act  of  1894,  which  cut  the  McKinley 
tariff  on  lead  exactly  in  two  are  especially  pertinent.  Under  the  McKinley  act  the 
quantity  of  lead  imported  had  ranged  from  several  hundred  tons  to  10,000  tons  per 
annum.  But  after  the  Wilson  act  went  into  effect 'foreign  lead  began  selling  freely 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1894  the  imports  ran  up  to  19,584  tons,  and  in  1895  they  increased  further  to 
55,775  tons.  The  price  of  lead  in  London  began  going  up  on  account  of  the  new  de- 
mand, and  the  price  of  domestic  lead  in  the  New  York  market  kept  on  going  down, 
and  in  August,  1896,  it  reached  2.73  cents  per  pound,  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  By  the  time  the  price  got  so  low  that  the  foreign  producers  could  no  longer 
sell  in  our  market  and  pay  even  tine  low  rates  of  duty,  many  of  the  western  mines  were 
either  closed  down  or  were  operating  at  a  loss. 

The  80,634  tons  of  lead  imported  1894  to  1896,  inclusive,  caused  the  transfer  of  some 
three  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  from  the  pockets  of  American  consumers  to  the 
producers  of  foreign  lead.  Our  consumers  also  paid  duties  on  lead  and  lead  products 
during  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1897,  amounting  to  $2,537,631.72. 

For  the  four  years  under  the  McKinley  act  the  duties  collected  on  lead  manufac- 
tures had  averaged  $817,672.93  per  annum.  For  the  three  years  under  the  Wilson  act 
they  averaged  $845,787.24  per  annum.  Even  as  a  measure  for  increasing  the  revenues 
the  Wilson  tariff  on  lead  had  not  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

EQUALIZATION   OF  PRICES  IN  NEW   YORK  MARKET. 

The  effect  of  another  deep  cut  in  the  tariff  on  lead  would  be  to  make  our  market 
subject  to  London  and  to  take  away  the  balance  wheel  now  possessed  by  our  domestic 
market  in  the  obligation  assumed  by  smelting  and  refining  companies  to  use  the  same 
prices  in  settling  for  lead  contained  in  ores  as  in  selling  pig  lead  to  consumers.  The 
domestic  price  at  the  present  time  is  fixed  largely  by  the  output  of  mines  that  compete 
against  cost  sheets.  If  the  mines  send  ores  to  the  smelters  faster  than  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  refined  lead  is  being  taken  up  by  consumers,  the  price  drops  enough  to 
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retard  ore  shipments,  and  vice  versa.  But  lead  of  domestic  origin  is  two  to  six  months 
in  process  between  mines  and  consumers,  consequently  any  sudden  demand  beyond 
the  immediate  market  supply  is  met  by  importations,  which  generally  means  taking 
lead  of  Mexican  origin  out  of  a  bonded  warehouse  and  paying  the  duty.  The  duties 
in  effect  to-day  produce  revenues  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  imports  of  lea'd  and  manufactures  of  lead. 

MINE  COMPETITION   KEEPS  PRICE  OP  LEAD  REASONABLY  LOW. 

The  productive  activity  of  western  mines  as  evidenced  by  the  willingness  of  mines 
producing  37.6  per  cent  of  Utah's  lead  to  do  so  at  a  loss,  has  put  lead  on  the  market  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  price  lower  than  the  London  quotation  plus  duty  on  pig  lead.  For 
scattering  years  the  price  has  been  even  lower  than  the  average  London  quotation 
plus  the  lower  rate  duty  on  lead  in  ores.  Pig  lead,  however,  is  the  commodity  that 
directly  affects  the  market  and  fixes  the  price  received  by  the  miner,  and  we  submit 
that  proper  adjustment  of  the  tariff  on  lead  in  pigs  and  similar  forms  at  only  a  moderate 
differential  beyond  the  existing  rate  on  lead  in  ore,  would  satisfy  the  demand  of  nearly 
all  persons  now  desiring  a  change  in  the  tariff  on  lead. 

EARLY  HISTORY. — APPEARANCE  OP  DESILVERIZED  LEAD  LOWERED  LEAD  PRICES. 

The  existence  of  lead  ore  deposits  in  the  Mississippi  valley  became  known  at  an 
early  date  and  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  were  the  source  of  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  lead  needed  to  supply  the  country's  modest  requirements.  The  difference 
was  made  1151  by  importation. 

During  the  early  seventies  the  attempts  at  smelting  the  lead-silver  ores  of  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Colorado  became  successful,  and  the  lead  output  of  this  region  supplemented 
the  output  from  the  Mississippi  valley  region,  and  brought  the  total  up  to  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  quantity  needed  to  supply  the  multiplying  demands  of  the  country. 
The  rapid  increase  in  production  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  prices  to  more  mod- 
erate figures  are  shown  more  fully  in  the  table  dealing  with  production,  consumption, 
and  prices  by  10-year  periods  from  1853  to  1912,  inclusive. 

The  average  New  York  price  which  had  been  6.49  cents  per  pound  for  the  10-year 
period,  1863  to  1872.  dropped  to  5.23  cents  for  the  10-year  period  1873  to  1882  and  again 
to  4.24  for  the  10-year  period  1883  to  1892.  The  London  or  world's  price  also  dropped 
to  moderate  figures  and  consumption  grew  apace  all  over  the  world. 

Table  showing  production  and  consumption  of  lead  in  the   United  States,  also  average 
prices  in  New  York  and  London,  by  10-year  periods,  185S  to  1912,  inclusive. 


Period. 

Production 
in  United 
States. 

Consump- 
tion in 
United 

States. 

Ratio  of 
production 
to  con- 
sumption. 

Average  prices. 

New 
York. 

London. 

1853-1862  

Tons. 

IsS.fiOO 
191,520 
853,569 
1,505,042 
2,175,357 
3,459,473 

Tons. 
422,359 
529,115 
956,254 
1,.  538,  994 
2,276,649 
3,525,420 

Percent. 
44.5 
36.1 
89.2 
97.7 
95.6 
98.2 

Cents. 
6.13 
6.49 
5.23 
4.24 
3.98 
4.60 

Cents. 
4.93 
4.31 
4.07 
2.74 
2.64 
3.22 

1863-1872                                           

1873-1882  .                

1883-1892  

1893-1902                                           

1903-1912   

MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEADIES  THE   WORLD'S  MARKET. 

Through  producing  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  lead  required  for  its  own  needs,  with- 
out drawing  too  heavily  on  outside  sources,  the  United  States  became  a  balance-wheel 
in  the  world's  market.  To-day  our  country  consumes  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  world's 
annual  yield.  But  the  men  who  developed  silver-lead  smelting  in  this  country  car- 
ried it  into  Mexico,  where  deposits  of  silver-lead  ore  abound  and  where  labor  for  mining 
and  smelting  is  cheap  and  efficient.  Mexico  has  therefore  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  world's  lead  market,  and  because  of  its  cheap  labor  is  our  most  dreaded  com- 
petitor. 
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The  following  tabular  statement  from  Mineral  Resources  for  1911  (Lead:  Smelter 
Production.  By  C.  S.  Siebenthal.  Advance  pamphlet,  p.  39)  gives  the  general 
items  regarding  domestic  and  world  production  and  consumption  of  lead: 

Summary  of  lead  statistics,  1907  to  1911,  in  short  tons. 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Production  of  refined  lead  in  the  United 
States  

414,  189 

396,433 

448,  112 

470,380 

486,  976 

Production  of  desilverized  lead  in  the 
United  States  

284,432 

265,551 

296,890 

301,136 

295,  357 

Production  of  soft  lead  in  the  United 
States  (including  desilverized  soft)  

129,  757 

130,882 

151,222 

169,  244 

191,  619 

Production   of  antimonial   lead   in   the 
United  States  

9,910 

13,629 

12,  896 

14,069 

14,078 

Total  production  of  lead  from  domestic 
ores  

365,  166 

310,762 

354,  188 

372,227 

406,148 

Production   of  secondary   lead   in   the 
United  States  

25,498 

18,533 

41,149 

55,323 

54,254 

Consumption  of  lead  in  the  United  States 
(disregarding  stocks)  

386,711 

336,292 

368,  853 

394,588 

367,  981 

World  production  (approximate)  

1,084,734 

1,145,424 

1,166,583 

1,  208,  983 

1,201,048 

World  consumption  (approximate)  

1,094,940 

1,  165,  645 

1,183,891 

1,  202,  905 

1,222,153 

United  States  (domestic)  percentage  of 
world  production                   .         .... 

33.7 

27.1 

30.4 

30,8 

32  7 

United  States  percentage  of  world  con- 
sumption     

35.3 

28.9 

31.2 

32.8 

30.1 

World  rank  of  United  States  in  production 
of  lead                           

First. 

First. 

First. 

First. 

First. 

World  rank  of  United  States  in  consump- 
tion of  lead  

First. 

First. 

Firdt. 

First. 

First. 

DOMESTIC   OUTPUT  SAVES  MONEY  FOR  CONSUMERS  IN  THE   LONG   RUN. 

The  benefits  to  the  entire  country  g^rowing  out  of  the  development  of  the  western 
silver-lead  industry  have  been  almost  incalculable.  Since  1873,  our  country  haa  con- 
sumed 8,297,317  tons  of  lead,  of  which  some  5,000,000  tons  has  been  supplied  by  silver- 
lead  mines.  It  follows  that  in  the  absence  of  the  supply  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Great  Basin  regions  our  country  would  have  been  obliged  to  purchase  some  5,000,000 
tons  of  lead  in  foreign  markets  at  the  high  prices  that  would  necessarily  have  prevailed. 

The  sum  of  money  kept  at  home  that  would  otherwise  have  been  sent  abroad  in  pay- 
ment for  foreign  lead  is  a  large  item,  but  it  is  of  small  consequence  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  has  been  added  to  the  country's  stock  through  the 
smelting  of  western  ores  on  lead  basis.  We  have  estimated  the  total  value  of  precious 
metals  already  derived  from  this  source  and  turned  into  the  channels  of  trade  at  one 
and  one-half  to  two  billion  dollars. 

The  use  of  this  gold  and  silver  by  the  country,  computed  at  even  the  lowest  rate  of 
interest,  more  than  offsets  any  differences  between  London  and  New  York  prices  on 
all  of  the  lead  ever  bought  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

STREAM   OF  GOLD  AND   SILVER  DERIVED  FROM   SMELTING. 

The  director  of  the  Mint  estimated  the  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1911  at  $96,890,000,  and  silver  aggregating  60,399,400  ounces  of  the  com- 
mercial value  of  $32,615,700.  According  to  Mineral  Resources  for  1911  (Gold  and 
Silver  in  1911.  By  H.  D.  McCaskey.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.  Advance  pamphlet,  p. 
46)  22  per  cent  of  trie  gold  and  84  per  cent  of  the  silver  came  from  smelting.  A  little 
of  this  came  from  copper  smelting;  exactly  how  much  we  do  not  know.  The  special 
census  of  mines  and  quarries,  1902  (p.  537)  reported  over  44,000,000  ounces  of  silver 
out  of  about  55,000,000  ounces  as  being  produced  from  domestic  ores  by  lead  smelters. 
It  appears  therefore  that  some  $21,000,000  in  gold  and  some  $27,000,000  worth  of  silver 
were  recovered  by  smelting  in  1911,  or  an  aggregate  of  some  $48,000,000.  Of  this  a 
high  percentage  came  from  smelting  on  a  lead  basis,  and  we  believe  we  are  conserva- 
tive in  estimating  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  obtained  in  thin  way  .every  year  at 
$30,000,000  to  $35,000,000. 
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LEAD   A    BY-PRODUCT   OF   PRECIOUS  METAL   ORES  IN    UTAH — COST   OF   PRODUCING. 

The  quantity  of  lead  produced  annually  in  the  State  of  Utah  is  some  15  per  cent  of 
the  country's  total,  or  some  5  per  cent  of  the  world's  total.  This  output  is  a  by-product 
of  ores  that  contain  gold  and  silver  and  sometimes  copper  or  zinc.  There  is  not  a 
mine  in  the  State  of  Utah  that  could  produce  a  pound  of  lead  at  a  profit  were  it  not 
that  the  income  from  the  other  metals  helps  to  pay  the  cost  of  producing  lead.  And 
even  after  these  other  metals  have  all  been  applied*  toward  the  working  costs,  the  costs 
still  to  be  borne  out  of  the  lead  amount  to  3.49  cents  per  pound  of  metal  coming  from 
our  mines.  If  we  add  to  this  the  reasonable  sum  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  toward 
redeeming  the  sums  spent  during  earlier  periods  in  developing  the  mines  to  the 
point  of  profitable  production,  it  costs  the  miners  of  the  State  of  Utah  some  4  cents 
to  produce  a  pound  of  lead  and  deliver  it  in  the  New  York  market.  In  earlier  years, 
the  value  of  the  lead  contained  in  Utah  ores,  reduced  to  value  in  dollars  and  cents, 
was  much  less  than  the  value  of  the  silver  and  gold.  But  the  lower  grade  ores  now 
being  worked  yield  about  as  much  lead,  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  as  they  yield 
gold  and  silver.  So  that  if  the  ores  contained  no  precious  metals,  it  would  cost  the 
Utah  mines  some  8  cents  a  pound  to  produce  lead. 

AVERAGE   ASSAY   VALUE    OP   UTAH   ORES   AND   TOTAL   YIELD. 

According  to  tables  prepared  for  Mineral  Resources,  for  1911  (Mine  Production  in 
Utah,  1911;  by  V.  C.  Heikes,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  advance  pamphlet  pp.  751-754) 
the  total  value  of  the  metals  contained  in  Utah's  output  of  silicious  ores,  silver-lead 
ores,  copper-lead  ores,  and  zinc-lead  oree  was  $14,099,618,  or  an  average  value  of 
824,184  tons  of  nearly  $17.10  per  ton.  The  total  quantity  of  metals,  as  reported  by 
the  survey,  and  the  average  yield  per  ton  of  ore,  as  deduced  by  us,  was  as  follows: 

Gold:  Total  79,300  ounces;  average  0.1  ounce  per  ton;  silver:  Total  9,857,612  ounces; 
average  12  ounces  per  ton;  copper:  Total  7,550,541  pounds;  average  0.45  per  cent  (9 
pounds  per  ton);  lead:  Total,  135,001,285  pounds;  average,  8.2  per  cent  (164  pounds 
per  ton). 

FACTORS  IN  COST  OF  PRODUCING  LEAD  IN  UTAH. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  lead  in  Utah  for  the  year  1910,  based  on  the  returns  of 
producing  mines,  was  substantially  as  follows,  in  cents  per  pound,  New  York  delivery: 

Cents. 
Wages  of  men  and  salaries  of  superintendents,  foremen,  etc.,  at  mines  and  mills. .  2.  6 

Taxes  and  miscellaneous  expenses 3 

Fuel,  timber,  supplies,  etc 8 

Freight  and  sampling,  ores  and  concentrates 7 

Smelting 2.  7 

Freight  on  bullion  and  refining 1.  0 

Redemption  of  original  investment  for  development  and  equipment 5 

8.6 
Credit  by  income  from  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals 4.  6 

Net  cost  per  pound  of  lead  produced 4.0 

DATA  FOR  ESTIMATING  COST  OF  PRODUCING  LEAD. 

The  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  State  of  Utah  is  deduced  from  the  records  of  the 
State  board  of  equalization.  In  Utah,  the  net  proceeds  of  mines.are  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, and  mine  owners  are  required  by  law  to  file  sworn  annual  statements  showing  the 
output  of  each  mine  and  the  revenues  or  net  proceeds  derived  therefrom. 

The  final  cost  per  pound  of  lead  is  verified  by  a  short-cut  method.  From  the  total 
net  proceeds  of  silver-lead  mines  for  the  year  1910,  amounting  to  $1,132,542,  there  was 
deducted  the  sum  of  $588,416.49  (one-half  cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  produced  that 
year)  toward  redemption  of  the  original  investment  in  equipment  and  development 
work  at  earlier  periods.  The  balance,  $544,125.74,  divided  by  the  total  yield  of  lead 
for  the  year,  117,683,299  pounds,  show?  the  profits  as  being  0.46  per  pound  of  lead 
if  the  silver  and  gold  contents  of  the  ore  are  thrown  in.  This  average  of  profit  on  lead 
selling  in  New  York  at  4.45  cents  per  pound  indicates  a  cost  of  production  of  3.99 
cents  per  pound,  when  the  silver  an  gold  are  added  to  the  receipts  from  the  lead 
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PRECIOUS   METALS    ALL   APPLIED   TOWARD   REDUCING   COST   AND    DEFICITS    OF    NONPRO- 
DUCING   MINES   NOT   CHARGED   AGAINST   COST. 

The  assumption  made  in  these  calculations — a  most  unusual  assumption  not  war- 
ranted by  the  facts — is  that  the  silver,  gold,  copper,  and  zinc  contained  in  lead-bearing 
ores  yielded  no  profit  at  all,  and  that  the  entire  mine  profit  for  the  year  came  from  the 
production  of  lead.  It  shows  that  even  after  straining  a  point  to  make  the  cost  of 
producing  lead  appear  low,  the  cost  is  really  high,  and  that  the  lead  yield  would  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  production. 

An  analysis  of  the  reports  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  of  Utah  shows 
that  out  of  141  gold-silver-lead  mines,  12  of  them  realized  net  proceeds,  because  their 
output  was  essentially  precious  metals;  18  mines  had  net  proceeds  derived  from  the 
combination  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  and  the  remaining  111  mines  had  no  net  pro- 
ceeds at  all.  Yet  these  unprofitable  mines  yielded  a  quantity  of  lead  equal  to  37.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  Utah,  or  5.8  per  cent  of  the  country's  total.  Moreover,  the 
deficits  incurred  by  these  111  nonpaying  mines  are  not  deducted  from  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  mines  that  made  a  profit.  Neither  is  any  allowance  made  for  the  sums 
spent  for  developing  and  equipping  mines  that  have  not  yet  reached  the  productive 
stage.  If  that  had  been  done  the  figures  would  undoubtedly  show  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  profits  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  are  put  back  into  the  ground  again  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  mines  that  are  to  take  the  places  of  the  mines  now  being 
exhausted. 

ANNUAL   EXPENDITURE   IN   DEVELOPING   MINES    WITHOUT  PRODUCTION. 

The  best  data  that  we  have  as  yet  on  this  point  are  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Special  Census  of  Mines  and  Quarries,  1902,  the  returns  for  the  census  of  1910  not 
having  yet  been  published.  According  to  this  report,  266  gold-silver  mines  were 
listed  in  Utah  as  doing  development  work  without  production,  employing  936  wage 
earners,  whose  wages  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $903,247,  and  expending  other 
sums  for  salaries,  contract  work,  fuel,  supplies,  timber,  etc.,  that  brought  the  total 
outlay  for  the  year  up  to  $1,823,771. 

SILVER-LEAD   ORE   FOUND    ONLY   IN    IRREGULAR   DEPOSITS. 

Deposits  of  silver-lead  ore  are  not  found  in  regular  or  blanket  formation,  and  there 
is  no  scientific  process  by  which  their  location  and  extent  and  value  can  be  foretold. 
These  deposits  occur  at  considerable  depth,  many  of  them  very  small,  at  considerable 
distance  from  one  another  and  without  any  connection  other  than  thin  seams  or 
stringers  of  ore.  At  best  they  may  become  like  strings  of  sausages  embedded  in  the 
earth  at  great  depth.  They  are  found  only  as  the  result  of  long,  patient  search.  Even 
with  aid  of  unlimited  capital  they  can  not  be  hurried  beyond  certain  limits. 

METHOD   OF   DEVELOPING   SILVER-LEAD   MINES. 

During  the  first  stage  of  mine  development  there  is  an  expenditure  of  money  without 
any  return.  Machinery  must  be  installed  and  tunnels,  shafts,  drifts,  crosscuts,  and 
other  openings  must  be  made  into  the  earth  in  searching  for  suspected  ore  and  ascer- 
taining its  extent  and  value.  In  the  end  this  machinery  and  these  avenues  may  serve 
as  means  for  bringing  the  ore  to  the  surface.  It  often  happens  that  while  doing  devel- 
opment work  bodies  of  high-grade  ore  are  encountered.  In  such  cases  this  high- 
grade  ore  is  taken  out  and  sent  to  the  market  and  the  proceeds  used  are  toward  defray- 
ing the  costs  of  development.  These  are  among  the  mines  that  appear  as  producers 
of  lead  without  profit.  The  other  mines  in  this  class  are  mines  that  have  passed  their 
zenith  and  are  on  the  decline. 

CENSUS   RETURNS   FOR   PRODUCTIVE    UTAH   MINES,  1902. 

Productive  gold-silver-lead  mines  in  Utah  listed  in  the  census  of  1902  to  the  number 
of  83,  employed  3,349  wage  earners,  with  wagesamounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $2, 355, 030, 
and  made  other  expenditures  for  fuel,  supplies,  timber,  etc.,  that  Drought  the  total 
for  the  year  up  to  $5,478,835,  being  almost  exactly  three  times  the  aggregate  of  the 
sums  expended  by  nonproducing  mines.  In  these  returns  the  argentiferous-lead 
mines  are  all  classed  under  the  head  "Gold  and  silver;"  there  is  no  separate  tabulation 
of  argentiferous-lead  mines  in  Utah. 

A  tabulation  of  producing  deep  mines  for  the  entire  United  States,  according  to 
freedom  from  lead  or  presence  of  lead  in  ores,  is  contained  in  a  table  (Table  48,  p.  542) 
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in  the  report  of  the  special  census,  1902.  An  analysis  of  this  table  indicates  profits  for 
the  year  amounting  to  $3,604,360  from  gold-silver  mines  and  $8,586,803  from  argentif- 
erous-lead mines,  or  total  profits  for  both  classes  amounting  to  $12,077,163.  As  against 
this  we  find  that  nonproducing  gold-silver  mines  for  the  entire  United  States,  listed 
to  the  number  of  3,252  and  employing  11,763  wage  earners,  spent  $21,551,358  for  the 
year  without  getting  any  returns.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  combined 
gold-silver-lead  industry,  in  BO  far  as  deep  mines  are  concerned,  fell  $9,474,195  short 
of  paying  its  own  way  for  the  year. 

we  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  without  the  lead-silver  mines  the  production 
of  precious  metals  in  this  country  would  fall  away  rapidly,  and  that  for  this,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  the  tariff  on  lead  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  keep  the  greatest  possible 
number  in  active  operation. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  flowing  from  having  a 
constant  and  sufficient  yield  of  gold  and  silver  to  answer  the  monetary  demands  of 
the  country. 

Inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  our  country  is  produced  from  the 
argentiferous  lead  mines,  and  that  these  mines  could  not  operate  with  lead  below  4 
cents  per  pound,  it  is  apparent  any  policy  which  injuriously  affects  the  production 
of  lead  would  greatly  diminish  the  yield  of  gold  and  silver.  This  would  result  in 
serious  disturbances  in  all  kinds  of  business,  and  cause  demoralization  more  or  less 
severe  in  all  departments  of  trade  and  commerce. 

LEAD  MIKING  INDUSTRY  FOSTERED  BY  CANADA. 

In  Canada  the  mining  and  smelting  of  lead  ores  is  considered  of  such  importance 
in  its  bearing  upon  all  other  industries  of  the  Dominion  that  the  Government  of 
Canada  pays  a  bounty  on  all  lead  produced  and  smelted  within  its  borders.  In 
Mineral  Kesources  of  the  United  States,  issue  of  1911  ("Lead:  Smelter  Products," 
by  C.  E.  Siebenthal.  Advance  pamphlet,  pp.  39-40)  we  read  as  follows: 

"The  bounty  paid  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  lead  producers  amounts  to  75 
cents  per  100  pounds  lead  content  of  Canadian  ore  delivered  to  Canadian  smelters 
when  the  London  price  of  lead  does  not  exceed  £14  10s.  per  long  ton  (3.15  cents  per 
pound).  With  increase  in  the  price  of  lead  the  bounty  decreases  at  the  same  ratio, 
ceasing  altogether  when  lead  is  about  £18  per  long  ton  (3.91  cents  per  pound).  The 
result  of  the  bounty  is  to  maintain  to  the  producers  a  steady  value  for  lead,  under 
the  present  arrangement,  of  £18  per  long  ton. 

"Upon  the  termination  of  the  first  period  of  five  years  of  operation  of  the  bounty 
on  June  30,  1908,  it  was  renewed  for  a  second  period  of  five  years,  with  the  maximum 
and  minimum  London  price  limits  each  raised  £2  per  long  ton,  giving  the  figures 
cited  above.  The  lead  production  of  Canada  is  chiefly  from  the  mines  of  British 
Columbia.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  bounty  this  lead  was  largely  smelted  and 
refined  in  the  United  States,  but  since  that  time  the  ore  has  been  smelted  in  Canada. 

"The  following  figures,  submitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Mining  Institute,  show  the  amounts  paid  during  several  periods  to  July  1, 
1911,  and  the  balance  unexpended  at  that  date  of  the  $2,500,000  originally  voted  by 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  for  the  payment  of  bounty  on  lead  mined  in  Canada: 

Expenditure  under  Canadian  lead-bounty  act. 

Total  expenditure  (under  first  lead-bounty  act)  during  period  ended 

June  30,  1908 $700, 390. 04 

Paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1909 274, 447.  50 

Paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1910 343,  099. 08 

Paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1911 249, 370. 38 

Paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1912 179, 288, 00 

Total  amount  paid  as  bounty  on  lead 1, 746, 595. 00 

Add  amount  appropriated  for  zinc-ore  reduction  experiments 50, 000. 00 

Total 1, 796, 595. 00 

Balance  still  available  as  of  April  1,  1912 703,405.00 
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MINING   IN    MEXICO   A   STABLE   INDUSTRY,    FOSTERED   BY  THE    GOVERNMENT. 

In  Mexico  the  testimony  is  all  one  way  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward 
the  mining  industry,  and  as  to  the  stability  of  the  industry  in  spite  of  the  revolution. 

"From  what  can  be  learned  at  this  date,  the  reorganized  government  will  be  as 
favorable  to  foreign  investors  in  mines  as  was  that  of  Diaz"  (p.  686). 

"It  is  also  stated  that  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  foster  the  mining 
industry  in  every  way  possible,  such  as  contributing  financial  as  well  as  moral  support 
in  the  matter  of  local  reduction  works"  (p.  686). — ("Chihuahua  After  the  Revolution," 
by  H.  J.  Baron,  Engineering  &  Mining  Journal,  Oct.  7,  1911,  pp.  685-687.") 

"The  Mexican  Government  certainly  fosters  the  mining  business  sedulously  and 
impartially,  and  it  is  exactly  this  treatment  which  has  given  miners  such  confidence. 
Money  will  continue  to  come  into  Mexico  for  mining  investments,  while  the  evidence 
is  all  one  way  as  to  the  treatment  received.  Railroad  rates  to  Mexican  camps  are 
much  lower  than  similar  hauls  in  the  States.  The  same  applies  to  passenger  fares, 
and  with  even  greater  force  to  telegraph  tolls." — ("Mine  Labor  and  Supplies  in 
Mexico,"  by  Mark  R.  Lamb,  mining  engineer,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
Dec.  26,  1908,  pp.  1245-1247.) 

"A  powerful  and  successful  smelting  industry  employing  thousands  of  men  has 
been  developed  in  Mexico  by  the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars,  largely  of  American 
capital"  (p.  103). 

Much  of  the  lead  ore  shipped  to  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  smelted 
in  bond,  *  *  *  and  subsequently  sold  outside  the  country"  (p.  102). — ("The 
Sierra  Mojada,  Coahuila,  Mexico,  and  Its  Ore  Deposits,"  by  James  W.  Malcohnson, 
Trans.  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Nov.,  1901,  Vol.  XXXII,  pp. 
100-139.) 

"The  increased  competition  is  of  course  the  natural  evolution  in  a  country  so  rich 
in  all  kinds  of  smelting  ores,  and  a  still  greater  business  will  no  doubt  result  as  the 
opening  of  new  railroads  and  the  subsequent  opening  of  new  mines  continues.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  troublesome  situation  is  but  temporary. "- 
("The  Smelting  Situation  in  Mexico."  Editorial,  Engineering  &  Mining  Journal, 
Dec.  31,  1910,  p.  1288.) 

"If  the  condition  of  the  country  can  be  at  all  judged  by  the  condition  of  its  chief 
industry,  the  following  figures  will  be  of  interest,  and  may  surprise  some.  The  pro- 
duction of  silver,  which  is  Mexico's  chief  mineral  product,  as  shown  by  exportation, 
during  the  first  11  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  shows  a  gain  of  $10,067,159  over 
the  production  of  a  similar  period  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  gain  in  production  of 
copper,  as  shown  by  exportation,  during  the  first  11  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1911-12 
over  the  production  during  a  like  period  of  the  pervious  year  was  $7,902,673.  Although 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  some  of  the  other  metals  (notably  gold), 
the  aggregate  production  of  all  minerals  during  the  first  11  months  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  shows  a  net  gain  of  $10,770,302  over  the  production  during  a  like  period  of  the 
previous  year.  Also,  the  value  of  exports  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  shows  an  increase 
of  $12,400,000  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  value  of  the  import  duties  during  the 
same  period,  to  quote  the  Minister  of  Finance,  'exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year, 
in  spite  of  the  revolution,  by  about  $2,000,000.'  "• — ("The  Situation  in  Mexico."  By 
Albert  E.  Blair,  Engineering  &  Mining  Journal,  Nov.  30,  1912,  p.  1018.) 

THE   MEXICAN   MINER  A    COMPETENT  WORKMAN  IN   SPITE   OF  LOW   WAGES. 

The  Mexican  miner  is  competent  and  efficient,  even  though  working  for  low  wages. 
Careful  observers  vouch  for  this.  The  testimony  comes  to  us  through  the  channels 
of  the  consular  service,  the  reports  of  mining  engineers,  and  the  writings  of  discern- 
ing travelers. 

One  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  extremely  low  cost  of  labor.  Where  else  can 
the  dirt  be  moved  at  the  cost  given  for  grading  of  the  Pinguico  mill?  They  are  not 
even  doing  it  at  Panama." — ("Mine  Labor  and  Supplies  in  Mexico."  By  Mark  R. 
Lamb,  mining  engineer.  Engineering  &  Mining  Journal,  Dec.  26, 1908,  pp.  1245-1247.) 

"As  to  the  greater  dollar  efficiency  of  Mexican  labor  note  these  contract  prices 
current  at  a  mine  at  which  I  am  consulting  engineer.  The  vein  is  about  3J  feet  wide, 
and  varies  in  hardness,  being  frequently  quite  soft.  The  crosscuts  are  in  hard  slate. 
Values  are  given  in  United  States  currency  per  foot:  Main  drifts,  5  by  7  feet,  hand 
labor,  $2.40;  intermediate  drifts,  4  by  6  feet,  $1.85;  crosscuts,  4  by  6  feet,  $2.15; 
whizes,  $1.85  to  $2.25.  This  does  not  include  hoisting  and  pumping.  *  *  *  In 
Central  Mexico  an  ordinary  miner  gets  37£  to  50  cents  gold  per  day,  except  in 
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some  of  the  larger  camps." — ("Efficiency  of  Mexican  Labor."  Special  correspond- 
ence, Engineering  &  Mining  Journal,  Oct.  17, 1908,  p.  752.) 

"Mexican  mining  labor  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  mines  of  this  State 
(Chihuahua).  They  are,  as  a  class,  intelligent  workers,  having  been  trained  in  mining 
from  boyhood.  *  *  * 

"The'following  wages  per  day  of  10  hours  are  paid  in  one  of  the  largest  mining  camps 
in  Mexico,  20  miles  from  Chihuahua,  the  wages  being  reduced  to  United  States  cur- 
rency: Miners,  $1;  carmen,  75  cents  to  $1;  *  *  *  timbermen,  $1.50;  *  *  * 
top  faborers,  75  cents.  *  *  *  The  above  wages  apply  practically  to  all  mines  in 
the  northern  tier  of  States,  but  decrease  somewhat  as  one  goes  south."  (Mexican 
Mining  Labor,  by  Vice  Consul  C.  M.  Leonard,  Chihuahua.  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor;  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Feb.  3,  1911,  p.  457.) 

"Experienced  timbermen  from  Colorado  were  employed  at  first  to  put  in  the  sets; 
but  the  Mexican  miners  themselves  finally  become  so  skillful  that  of  late  years  prac- 
tically all  the  timbering  has  been  done  by  native  labor  (p.  133). 

"Labor  for  the  mines  is  fairly  abundant.  The  Sierra  Mojada  miner  earns  usually 
$1.50  Mexican,  or  $0.75  United  States  currency,  per  day.  He  is  industrious  and 
intelligent,  and  will  mine  and  timber  in  the  heaviest  ground  with  skill  and  confidence. " 
(The  Sierra  Mojada,  Coahuila,  Mexico,  and  Its  Ore  Deposits,  by  James  W.  Malcolm- 
son,  Transactions  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  November,  1901,  Vol. 
XXXII,  pp.  100-139.) 

"The  thickly  settled  districts  adjacent  to  Comitan  and  San  Cristobal  supply  all  the 
hands  necessary  in  the  agricultural  sections,  as  well  as  the  mining  laborers,  at  a  daily 
wage  of  50  cents  to  $1  (Mexican)  per  day."  (Mining  Prospects  in  Chiapas,  by 
Consul  Albert  W.  Brickwood,  jr.,  Tapachula.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor; 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Mar.  13,  1911,  p.  957.) 

"The  principal  laborers  are  the  Otomo  Indians,  or  the  descendants  of  that  people. 
They  are  considered  very  strong  (p.  779). 

"The  pay  of  these  men  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Spanish  miners  (in 
Spain),  though  in  some  places  a  miner's  pay  will  be  $1.25,  which  means  62£  cents, 
generally,  in  American  money.  Then  you  will  find  some  of  the  men  getting  as  high 
as  a  dollar  and  a  half — the  mechanics.  And  the  mechanic  in  Mexico  is  a  better  laborer 
than  the  common  workman,  a  better  type,  with  more  mentality  (p.  779). 

"The  American,  to  compete  with  the  Mexican,  has  to  give  up  what  we  call  rights — 
cleanliness,  safety,  ambition,  and  a  place  for  his  bones  to  lie  when  death  comes" 
(p.  782).  (A.  W.  North,  before  Finance  Committee,  Feb.  19,  1912,  on  H.  R.  18642, 
pp.  770-782.) 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONSHIP  IN   UTAH. 

The  gold-silver-lead  mines  of  the  State  of  Utah  employ  between  5,000  and  6,000  men. 
The  miners  get  $3  to  $3.25  for  eight  hours'  work.  The  item  of  labor  is  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  of  all  working  costs.  The  total  pay  roll  for  these  mines  in  Utah  is 
between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000  annually.  A  large  share  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  fertile  valleys  of  Utah  finds  a  market  in  the  mining  camps,  so  that  the  mining  is  also 
the  basis  for  much  of  the  prosperity  of  our  agricultural  districts.  The  largest  part  of  the 
freight  tonnage  handled  by  the  railroads  of  Utah  is  made  up  of  the  products  of  mines, 
to  which  the  silver-lead  mines  contribute  a  very  large  proportion.  The  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  smelting  industry  near  Salt  Lake  City  is  very  large,  and  because 
of  the  lead  ores  that  make  it  possible  to  treat  refractory  silver  ores  this  nas  become  the 
center  of  the  smelting  industry  of  the  West. 

As  a  class,  the  miners  employed  in  the  silver-lead  mines  are  intelligent,  clean,  and 
self-respecting.  In  nearly  every  case  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  such.  We  have  never  heard  of  but  one  boy  being 
employed  underground  in  anv  of  the  Utah  mines. 

The  scale  of  wages  is  fixed  "by  the  skill  required  for  working  in  these  mines  and  by 
the  price  of  food  supplies,  railroad  rates,  the  willingness  of  miners  to  live  in  regions 
that  are  more  or  less  forbidding,  and  by  the  hazards  of  the  occupation.  If  our  mines 
are  to  compete  with  the  mines  of  Mexico,  our  men  must  work  for  as  low  wages  as  the 
miners  of  Mexico  and  live  according  to  the  Mexican  scale  of  living.  This  is  manifestly 
impossible. 

EFFECT  OF  A   LOW  LEAD  TARIFF   ON   UTAH  AND  ON  THE   WEST. 

As  to  the  Utah  mines,  the  direct  effect  of  a  radical  cut  in  the  tariff  on  lead  would  be 
immediate  in  part  and  cumulative  in  part,  the  mines  now  having  developed  ore 
bodies  would  liquidate  their  assets;  that  is  to  say,  the  ore  would  be  mined  and  con- 
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verted  into  money  in  BO  far  as  they  would  still  yield  a  profit.  But  the  incentive  to 
discover  and  develop  new  mines  to  take  the  place  of  those  being  exhausted  would 
be  gone,  and  in  the  end  silver-lead  mining  would  come  to  a  standstill.  And  since 
prospecting  for  lead  goes  hand  in  hand  with  prospecting  for  gold  and  silver,  anything 
that  discourages  one  necessarily  discourages  the  other,  and  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  would  fall  away. 

Another  result  of  the  gradually  decreasing  output  of  our  mines  that  would  come  of  a 
considerable  cut  in  the  tariff  on  lead,  would  be  an  increase  in  smelting  charges  due  to 
inability  of  the  smelter  to  assemble  at  his  plant  ores  of  varying  kinds  and  in  sufficient 
quantities.  And  since  the  successful  recovery  of  gold  and  silver  from  refractory  ores 
depends  on  smelting  them  with  lead  ores,  the  treatment  charges  on  refractory  ores  of 
this  class  would  advance  to  a  point  that  would  also  discourage  precious-metal  mining. 

Our  mines  are  already  working  on  a  low  margin  or  else  operating  at  a  loss.  If  once 
closed  down,  they  become  flooded  with  water  or  else  the  timbering  decays  and  gives 
way,  and  irreparable  injury  is  done.  The  industry  can  not  be  readjusted  to  the  basis 
of  our  nearest  neighbor  and  strongest  competitor,  Mexico. 

ULTIMATE    EFFECT   OF  LOW   TARIFF   ON   LEAD. 

The  immediate  benefits  of  a  low  tariff  to  the  users  of  lead  would  be  only  temporary, 
because  as  soon  as  the  output  of  American  mines  began  falling  off  the  world's  price 
would  ultimately  advance  to  a  point  that  would  possibly  approximate  the  present 
domestic  price.  But  in  the  meantime  hundreds  of  mines  would  be  closed  down  and 
become  flooded  or  caved,  thousands  of  miners  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
railroads  would  suffer,  smelters  would  be  obliged  to  curtail  operations  or  close  their 
plants,  agricultural  communities  would  lose  the  markets  for  many  of  their  products, 
and  the  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  in  all  of  the  related  industries 
and  trades  would  be  so  great  as  to  injure  entire  communities  and  States.  The 
Nation  would  also  suffer,  not  only  through  the  falling  off  of  that  much  trade  but 
through  the  drying  up  of  the  stream  of  gold  and  silver,  so  necessary  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  advantages,  if  any,  to  be  derived  from 
a  material  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lead  and  lead  ores  are  negligible  measured  by  the 
evil  effects  that  would  directly  flow  from  such  a  course. 

The  price  of  lead  would  fall.  This  would  close  the  lead  and  lead-silver  mines  of 
the  United  States.  Thousands  of  men  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  towns 
and  cities  would  be  abandoned,  happy  and  industrious  communities  would  be  drawn 
by  necessity  from  their  homes  and  occupations,  agricultural  districts  that  supply  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  with  food  would  find  their 
markets  destroyed,  smelters  employing  thousands  of  men  would  shut  down,  railroads 
would  lose  much  of  their  traffic,  the  yield  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  would 
be  diminished  by  at  least  one-third,  trade  and  commerce  would  be  injuriously  affected, 
and  the  entire  country  would  industrially  and  financially  suffer. 

In  addition,  millions  of  dollars  would  be  sent  abroad  to  purchase  lead,  and  with  the 
United  States  not  producing  the  world  price  would  in  turn  materially  advance,  so 
that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  would  in  the  end  not  be  of  great  consequence. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  is  not  a  local  question,  but  is  of  general  interest  to  the 
country,  and  as  such  will  receive,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  consideration  its  importance 
deserves. 

At  a  later  date  Mr.  Biter  filed  the  following  paper: 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  January  18,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  ofthe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  At  the  hearing  on  Schedule  C,  paragraphs  181  and  1812,  your  committee  asked 
for  further  information  regarding  the  wages  paid  to  miners  in  the  silver-lead  mines  of 
British  Columbia. 

I  learn  that  miners  are  now  paid  $3.50  to  $4  for  eight  hours'  work;  and  that  trammers 
receive  about  $3  for  eight  hours'  work.  At  odd  times,  with  scarcity  of  workmen  and 
under  pressure  from  the  labor  unions,  the  wages  have  been  somewhat  higher,  the  high- 
est point  having  been  reached  during  the  year  1907.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  scale  of 
wages  has  been  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region  of  Idaho. 
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While  searching  for  authentic  information  on  the  subject  of  the  wages  of  miners  in 
British  Columbia,  the  following  paragraph  contained  in  a  special  report  of  the  Canadian 
director  of  mines,  came  to  my  attention:  (Report  on  the  mining  and  matallurgical 
industries  of  Canada,  1907-8,  pp.  87-88.  Canada:  Department  of  mines,  mines 
branch;  Ottawa,  1908): 

"So  long  as  the  American  markets  were  open  to  the  Canadian  lead  producer  the 
industry  developed  and  prospered,  the  maximum  of  activity  being  reached  in  1900. 
But  in  the  following  year  restrictions  were  placed  on  Canadian  ore  by  the  United  States 
authorities,  and  this,  together  with  labor  conditions  and  other  difficulties,  seriously 
crippled  the  industry,  which  is  only  now  begiinnng  to  recover  from  the  setback  it  then 
received.  The  recent  improvement  is  attributable  to  several  causes,  amongst  others 
the  increased  demand  for  lead  for  home  consumption,  advances  in  metallurgical  prac- 
tice whereby  smelting  costs  have  been  reduced,  the  rise  in  the  market  price  of  lead, 
the  bounty  on  lead  production  provided  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  development  of  new  markets  for  the  Canadian  product  in  the  Orient  and 
elsewhere  other  than  in  the  United  States." 

The  foregoing  official  utterance  contains  an  idea  beyond  the  one  that  I  intended  to 
convey  to  your  committee.  In  mentioning  the  Canadian  lead  bounty  I  had  thought 
of  it  onlv  as  an  indicator  of  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Government  towards  an  indus- 
try of  vital  concern  to  the  entire  community,  rather  than  as  a  measure  towards  offset- 
ting our  own  import  duties  on  lead. 

Very  respectfully,  GEO.  W.  RTTER. 

TESTIMONY    OF    FREDERICK    BTTRBRIDGE,    ON    BEHALF    OF 
THE  COEUR  D'AIENE  LEAD  MINES. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Frederick  Burbridge.  I 
see  that  the  Coeur  d'Alene  lead  mines  are  represented  by  two  wit- 
nesses, Mr.  Burbridge  and  Mr.  Rlter.  The  committee  has  so  many 
witnesses  and  there  is  so  little  time  that  we  can  allow  but  one  wit- 
ness for  any  one  company. 

Mr.  BURBRIDGE.  I  am  Air.  Frederick  Burbridge. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraphs  do  you  wish  to  refer  to,  Mr. 
Burbridge  ? 

Mr.  BURBRIDGE.  Paragraphs  181  and  182. 

I  have  filed  with  the  committee  a  printed  brief,  hi  which  I  have 
attempted  to  cover  the  objections  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  and  the 
objections  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  lead  producers  generally  to  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lead. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  somewhat  to  the  objection  and  add  a  feature 
or  two  to  urge  that  if  any  change  be  made  at  all  that  the  duty  should 
still  remain  a  specific  duty.  The  reductions  embraced  in  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  amounted  to  65  per  cent. 
We  believe  that  such  a  reduction  is  very  excessive.  I  desire  also  to 
point  out  that  under  the  ad  valorem  duty  it  would  be  possible  for 
some  ores  to  be  imported  into  this  country  and  escape  the  payment 
of  the  duty  altogether.  I  have  taken  as  an  illustration  Mexican  ore 
containing  15  per  cent  lead  and  have  shown  that  the  lead  in  such 
ore  would  have  no  value  at  all  at  the  port  of  entry  and  that  there- 
fore no  duty  could  be  assessed  upon  it. 

I  have  learned,  however,  since  then,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
average  amount  of  lead  in  Mexican  ore  as  imported  in  this  country 
is  only  about  8  per  cent,  making  it  still  more  difficult  or  impossible 
for  such  ores  to  have  any  value  for  the  lead  contained  in  them  at  the 
port  of  entry.  The  only  reason  that  such  ores  can  come  in  at  all 
in  this  country  is  that  they  carry  a  great  deal  of  silver. 
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I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  difficulties  of  producing  lead  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Coeur  d'Alene  regions.  The  price,  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  averaged  3.41  cents. 
That  is  after  crediting  against  the  cost  of  production  the  entire 
value  of  the  silver  by-product  which  the  ore  contains.  The  aver- 
age price  obtained  for  the  lead  during  those  three  years  was  4.40 
cents,  making  the  average  surplus  0.98  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  HULL.  How  much  did  you  say  was  the  average  ? 

Mr.  BURBBIDGE.  The  average  surplus? 

Mr.  HULL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURBREDGE.  Ninety-eight  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or 
a  little  less  than  1  cent.  That  surplus  is  without  any  cnarge  for 
amortization.  Proper  allowance  for  amortization  would  be  half  a 
cent  a  pound;  so  that  the  real  surplus  or  real  net  profit  would  be 
less  than  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  lead.  Such  a  profit  amounts 
to  less  than  5  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  mines  of  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  region.  The  cost  of  producing  lead  in  Utah,  as  I  ana 
informed  by  a  gentleman  from  Utah,  is  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  region,  being  3.49  cents,  as  against  3.41  cents 
with  us. 

As  evidencing  the  magnitude  of  the  business,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  alone,  on  business  orig- 
inating in  that  district,  has  paid  during  the  last  three  years  to  the 
railroad  companies  an  average  of  four  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  JAMES.  What  paragraph  are  you  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  BURBRIDGE.  Paragrapns  181  and  182. 

From  statistics  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
in  relation  to  lead  mining  in  Idaho  in  the  year  1909  it  is  shown  that 
there  were  2,185  mines  reported,  of  which  only  154  were  producing 
mines  and  2,031  nonproducing  mines,  or  a  ratio  of  1  to  13;  that  the 
capital  invested  was  $72,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  of  which 
$40,000,000  was  employed  in  the  producing  and  $32,000,000  in  the 
nonproducing  mines;  that  there  were  5,483  men  employed  in  the 
mines,  of  which  3,217  were  in  the  productive  mines  and  2,266  in  the 
nonproductive  mines.  To  those  employees  in  the  nonproductive 
mines  there  were  paid  wages  amounting  to  $1,466,000,  and  the 
supplies  and  power  and  other  material  entering  into  the  operation  of 
those  mines  amounted  to  $958,698.  So  that,  all  told,  the  expense  of 
operating  all  these  nonproductive  mines  amounted  to  nearly  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars.  That  amount  is  really  a  cost  of  production  of 
lead,  and  if  added  to  the  cost  of  the  producing  mines  it  would  show 
that  those  producing  mines  or  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  made  no 
profit  at  all. 

If  the  duty  is  materially  reduced  it  will  not  only  have  the  effect  of 
closing  up  some  of  the  producing  mines,  those  less  favorably  situ- 
ated, but  it  will  discourage  the  work  of  further  development  of  those 
nonproducing  mines  from  which  the  future  production  of  lead  may 
be  expected  to  come. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  or  the  ores  contained  in  the  precious  metals  are  smelted  on 
the  lead  basis,  and  if  there  is  any  material  reduction  in  the  amount 
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of  lead  that  is  available  for  such  smelting,  those  ores  must  be  treated 
by  some  more  expensive  process,  where  such  other  process  is  possible 
at  all.  In  some  cases  there  will  be  no  other  process  available.  Some 
of  those  precious-metal  ores  will  in  that  case  not  be  produced,  and 
there  must  necessarily,  by  consequence,  be  a  reduction  in  the  output 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  mines  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  pro- 
ductive and  nonproductive  together — and  including  the  subsidiary 
industries  furnishing  material,  timber,  etc. — employ  nearly  5,000 
men,  and  the  entire  community  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  is 
dependent  upon  that  one  industry,  and  there  are  about  12,000  people 
in  the  community. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  I  have  little  to  add.  I  trust  that  the  matters 
presented  in  the  brief  will  be  carefully  considered,  and  if  any  reduc- 
tion should  be  finally  decided  upon  I  hope  that  it  will  be  very  small 
and  that  it  will  be  in  a  specific  form  and  not  in  ad  valorem  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen  ?  [No  re- 
sponse.] 

The  brief  mentioned  above  is  as  follows: 

BRIEF  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
BY  THE  LEAD  PRODUCERS  OF  THE  COEUR  D'ALENE  DISTRICT,  IDAHO. 

[Submitted  January  10, 1913.] 

Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C~ 

The  producers  of  lead  ores  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  Idaho,  respectfully  pro- 
test against  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  on  lead  in  ores,  pigs,  and  bullion,  and 
urge  that  the  present  schedule  (pars.  181  and  182)  be  allowed  to  remain  unchanged, 
and  that  if  any  reduction  be  made  it  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  district  produces  about  117,000  tons  of  lead  per  annum,  which 
is  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  total  lead  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
developed  this  great  output  under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff,  with- 
out which  the  production  would  be  insignificant.  The  industry  is  the  sole  support 
of  a  community  of  12,000  people,  who,  by  reason  of  the  high  wages  paid,  are  prosper- 
ous and  contented,  and  most  of  whom  own  their  homes.  The  wages  paid  in  these 
mines  average  $3.60  per  day  of  eight  hours.  The  laws  of  Idaho  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  private  corporation  doing  business  in  the  State  to  employ  any  alien  who  has 
failea  to  declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Umtea  States.  (Sec.  1458, 
Revised  Code  of  Idaho.)  This  makes  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  a  peculiarly  American 
community,  with  a  population  far  above  the  average  in  intelligence,  industry,  and 
thrift. 

Besides  the  men  directly  employed  in  the  mines,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  thousands  of  others  employed  in  the  transportation  and  smelting  of  the  ores 
and  the  distribution  of  the  refined  product.  The  total  value  of  the  ore,  which  amounts 
to  nearly  $14,000,000  annually,  is  ultimately  distributed  as  wages  and  affords  a  live- 
lihood to  approximately  40,000  people. 

The  production  of  lead  ore  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  is  carried  on  with  a  very 
small  margin  of  profit.  Any  reduction  of  the  tariff  resulting  in  a  lower  price  for  lead 
will  reduce  that  profit  to  the  vanishing  point  in  some  instances  and  in  others  to  a  point 
below  a  fair  and  equitable  return  on  the  money  invested.  Some  of  the  mines  will  be 
forced  to  close,  and  those  that  continue  to  work  will  be  obliged  to  restrict  their  opera- 
tions. Investors  will  lose  their  income,  and  the  value  of  their  properties  will  be 
destroyed.  Many  men  will  have  to  leave  and  search  for  other  occupation,  the  entire 
business  fabric  will  be  unsettled,  and  distress  will  prevail  throughout  the  district. 

That  this  is  no  alarmist  view  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  statement,  show- 
ing the  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  for  the  three  years  1909, 
1910,  and  1911.  In  those  three  years  the  district  shipped,  in  ores  and  concentrates, 
351,461  tons  of  lead  and  19,102,555  ounces  of  silver.  The  average  New  York  prices 
during  the  period  were,  for  the  lead,  4.401  cents  per  pound,  and  for  the  silver,  52.462 
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cents  per  ounce,  making  the  gross  value  of  the  product  $40,956,174.  The  total  amount 
received  by  the  mines  was  123,195,319,  the  difference  of  $17,760,855  being  the  cost 
of  smelting,  transportation,  and  marketing.  Of  the  latter  amount,  $501,078  repre- 
sents the  smelting  loss  on  silver,  leaving  the  cost  of  marketing  the  lead  $17,259,777. 
The  cost  of  production  at  the  mines  amounted  to  $16,249,846.  Adding  this  to  the  cost 
of  marketing,  we  have  a  total  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  the  lead  amounting  to 
$33,509,623,  equal  to  4.767  cents  per  pound.  The  price  received  was,  as  stated,  4.401 
cents  per  pound,  showing  a  deficit  of  0.366  cents  per  pound,  or  a  total  deficit  on  the 
lead  in  the  three  years  under  consideration  of  $2,575,019.  It  is  clear  that  the  lead, 
considered  by  itself,  can  not  be  produced  at  the  prices  which  have  prevailed,  even 
under  the  present  tariff.  The  production  is  possible  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
these  ores  carry  silver.  It  takes  all  of  the  lead  value  and  part  of  the  silver  value  to 
corer  the  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  the  lead.  The  profit  is  dependent  entirely 
on  the  by-product.  The  total  surplus  earnings  for  the  three  years  amounted  to 
$6,945,473,  or  $2,315,158  per  annum,  or  about  8  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  If 
the  total  value  of  the  silver  by-product  be  credited  on  the  cost  of  production  and  this 
surplus  be  considered  as  profit  on  the  lead,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  producing 
and  marketing  a  pound  of  lead  was  3.413  cents  and  the  profit  was  0.988  cent  per  pound, 
with  an  average  selling  price  of  4.401  cents.  This  is  without  any  charge  for  amortiza- 
tion of  the  capital  invested,  for  which  a  proper  allowance  would  be  one-half  cent  per 
pound.  Deducting  this,  the  actual  profit  was  only  0.488  cent  per  pound  and  the  total 
profit  $1,143,621  per  annum,  which  is  less  than  5  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 
With  the  prospect  of  a  lower  duty,  the  price  of  lead  has  already  declined  to  4.25  cents 
per  pound. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  cost  of  production  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  is 
verified  by  the  investigations  of  W.  R.  Ingalls,  from  whose  work  on  Lead  and  Zinc 
in  the  United  States  the  following  is  quoted : 

"  In  Chapter  I  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
in  1907  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  3.3  to  3.5  cents  per  pound,  basis  New  York  delivery; 
i.  e.,  if  the  price  of  lead  should  be  3.5  cents  per  pound  and  the  price  of  silver  50  cents 
per  ounce  at  New  York,  some  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  large  producers  would  realize  no 
profit,  even  after  disregarding  allowances  for  amortization.  It  would  be  highly  diffi- 
cult to  generalize  the  capital  account  in  this  district,  but  probably  it  would  not  be  far 
out  of  the  way  to  say  that  the  total  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  4  cents  per  pound  when  silver  is  worth  only  50  cents  per  ounce. 

"There  is  no  question  that  lead  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  Mexico,  Europe, 
and  Australia  than  in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  the  price  at  London  for  long 
periods  has  been  lower  then  3  cents  per  pound  and  the  output  of  the  mines  is  main- 
tained. The  superior  advantage  of  the  foreign  countries  is  partly  in  cheaper  labor, 
partly  higher  grades  of  ore,  which  more  frequently  than  in  America  yield  two  valu- 
able products,  e.  g.,  zinc  and  lead,  as  in  Australia,  and  partly  to  shorter  railway  hauls. 
The  cost  of  smelting  and  refining  is  as  low  in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  in  the 
world;  the  freights  on  the  whole  are  higher — not  per  ton-mile,  but  in  the  aggregate 
of  miles;  the  cost  of  mining  per  ton  of  concentrated  product  is  doubtless  higher  on 
the  whole,  which  is  attributable  to  the  higher  ratep  of  wages." 

The  present  duty  on  pig  lead  is  2£  cents  per  pound,  and  on  lead  in  ores  it  is  1$ 
cents  per  pound.  The  rate  provided  in  the  bill  introduced  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  both  classes.  The  average  price  of  pig  lead  in 
London  for  a  period  of  32  years,  from  1880  to  1911,  inclusive,  was  equal  to  2.85  cents 
>er  pound.  With  freight  added,  the  cost  laid  down  in  New  York  would  not  exceed 
.1  cents,  and  the  proposed  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  amount  to  0.78 
cent,  making  the  price  at  New  York,  duty  paid,  3.88  cents  per  pound.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  little  of  the  foreign  lead  that  is  imported  comes  in  the  form  of  pig  lead. 
It  is  nearly  all  in  ores  and  bullion  imported  from  Mexico,  to  be  smelted  in  bond. 
Whenever  conditions  are  favorable  for  importation  for  consumption  it  is  this  lead 
that  is  retained  in  the  country,  and  the  charge  for  freight  from  Europe  has  not  to  be 
considered. 

This  duty  of  0.78  cent,  compared  with  the  present  duty  of  2£  cents,  shows  a  reduc- 
tion of  63.3  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  lead  in  ores  the  reduction  will  be  still  greater. 
Take,  for  example,  a  Mexican  ore  containing  40  per  cent  lead.  What  would  be  the 
value  of  the  lead  in  such  an  ore  at  the  port  of  entry,  say  El  Paso,  Tex.?  The  cost 
of  smelting  and  refining,  and  the  freight  to  New  York,  which  would  be  $12  per  ton  of 
ore,  or  1J  centa  per  pound  on  the  lead,  must  be  deducted  from  the  New  York  price. 
If  the  latter  be  3.88  cents,  we  have  then  a  value  of  2.38  cents  per  pound  for  the  lead 
contained  in  the  ore  after  the  payment  of  duty.  That  would  give  a  value  of  1.9 
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cents  per  pound  of  lead,  and  the  duty  of  26  per  cent  would  be  only  0.48  cent,  as  against 
1$  cents  at  present.  In  that  case  the  reduction  would  be  68  per  cent. 

Lower  grade  lead  ores,  carrying  high  silver  values,  might  come  in  free.  If  we  take, 
for  instance,  an  ore  containing  15  per  cent  lead,  but  of  such  a  character  that  the  cost 
of  freight,  smelting,  and  refining  would  still  be  $12  per  ton,  or  4  cents  per  pound  on 
the  lead  contained,  the  latter  would  have  no  value  at  the  port  of  entry  and  no  duty 
could  be  assessed  upon  it.  Undoubtedly  large  quantities  of  such  ores  would  be  sent 
into  this  country;  and  silver  ores,  carrying  no  lead,  would  be  mixed  with  lead  ores 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  grade  of  the  latter  and  so  avoiding  the  payment  of  duty. 
This  would  simply  swell  the  profits  of  the  foreign  mine  owners.  It  would  produce 
no  revenue  for  this  Government,  and  would  destroy  an  important  established  indus- 
try, employing  many  thousands  of  men.  We  should  be  throwing  open  our  market  to 
the  world  and  forcing  American  labor  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  Mexico  and  Spain, 
where  wages  average  only  80  cents  per  day. 

Besides  their  cheap  labor,  the  Mexican  producers  have  a  great  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  transportation.  From  the  principal  mines  to  the  Mexican  smelters  the  freight 
on  ore  is  $3  per  ton,  and  as  the  ore  contains  about  50  per  cent  lead,  the  freight  is  equal 
to  $6  per  ton  of  pig  lead.  From  the  smelter  to  New  York  the  freight  on  pig  lead  is 
$4  per  ton,  making  the  total  cost  of  transportation  from  the  mines  to  New  York  $10 
per  ton  of  pig  lead.  The  total  cost  of  transportation  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines 
amounts  to  $23  per  ton  of  pig  lead.  The  Mexican  mines  have  therefore  an  advantage 
of  $13  per  ton  or  pig  lead,  or  0.65  cent  per  pound. 

It  Is  to  be  presumed  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  is  proposed  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer.  But  experience  shows  that  the  consumer  is  not  likely  to  derive  any  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  the  reduction  of  duty  and  that  practically  the  entire  benefit  will 
accrue  to  a  few  manufacturers.  The  largest  consumption  of  lead  is  in  the  form  of 
white  lead  pigment.  But  the  price  of  the  latter  bears  no  fixed  ratio  to  the  price  of 
pig  lead,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  attached  hereto,  showing  the  prices 
of  the  two  commodities  for  a  period  of  17  years.  Taking  the  period  of  three  years, 
1895  to  1897,  during  which  the  duty  was  one-half  of  the  present  duty,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  subsequent  period,  we  find  that  the  prices  averaged  as  follows: 


Pig  lead. 

Dry  white 
lead. 

1895-4897... 

Cents. 
3.263 

Cent*. 
4.958 

1898-1911  

4.492 

5.448 

T}iff  er«n<¥-  .  .  .  . 

1.229 

490 

Showing  that,  although  in  the  earlier  period  the  price  of  pig  lead  was  1.229  cents  per 
pound  lower  than  in  the  later  period,  the  price  of  white  lead  was  only  0.490  cent  lower. 
In  the  fall  of  1907  the  price  or  pig  lead  fell  2\  cents  per  pound,  but  the  price  of  white 
lead  fell  only  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

In  the  14  years  from  1898  to  1911,  during  which  the  present  tariff  has  been  in  effect, 
the  duties  collected  on  imports  of  lead  have  averaged  $596,733  per  annum.  Under 
the  tariff  which  was  proposed,  to  produce  the  same  revenue,  approximately  three 
times  as  much  lead  must  be  imported,  which  would  amount  to  about  50,000  tons  per 
annum.  To  pay  for  this  we  must  send  out  of  the  country  each  year  more  than 
$3,000,000,  which  ought  to  be  paid  as  wages  to  3,000  American  miners. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  annexed  table,  showing  the  effect  of  an  ad  valorem  duty 
applied  to  the  market  conditions  of  the  last  10  years.  From  this  table  it  appears  that 
at  all  times  within  the  10  years,  under  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  foreign  pig 
lead  could  have  been  laid  down  at  New  York  at  prices  much  below  those  which 
prevailed  under  the  existing  duty  of  2£  cents  per  pound.  The  average  London  price 
during  the  10-year  period  was  3  cents  per  pound,  on  which  the  ad  valorem  duty  would 
be  0.75  cent  per  pound,  making  the  cost,  duty  paid,  3.75  cents.  The  average  New 
York  price  for  the  same  period  was  4.57  cents,  a  difference  of  0.82  cent  per  pound.  If 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines  had  been  obliged  to  face  the  price  of  3.75  cents,  some  of  the 
largest  producers  would  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  competition,  and  would  have 
been  forced  to  close.  It  has  been  shown  that  for  the  three  years,  1909, 1910,  and  1911, 
the  gross  profit  earned  by  these  mines  averaged  0.988  cent  per  pound  of  lead  produced; 
or,  after  allowing  0.5  cent  for  amortization,  the  net  profit  was  only  0.488  cent  per  pound. 
For  these  three  years  the  average  difference  shown  by  the  table  is  0.78  cent  per  pound, 
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the  price  of  foreign  lead,  duty  paid,  averaging  3.6  cents.  Had  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
mines  met  this  price  their  average  gross  profit  would  have  been  only  0.208  cent  per 
pound,  and  with  the  allowance  for  amortization  there  would  have  been  an  average  loss 
of  0.292  cent  per  pound. 

The  New  York  and  London  prices  run  substantially  parallel.  When  the  price  is 
low  here  it  is  usually  correspondingly  low  there.  Consequently,  under  an  ad  valorem 
tariff,  the  duty  on  foreign  lead  would  be  least  at  the  time  when  our  own  mines  most 
need  protection.  When  natural  business  conditions  had  lowered  the  price,  the  market 
would  be  further  weakened  by  the  larger  importations  made  possible  by  the  lower 
duty.  The  duty,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  specific;  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  rates  now  in  effect  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  lead  industry 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FREDERICK  BURBIDGE, 
For  £fa  Lead  Producers  of  Coeur  d'Alene  District,  Idaho. 


Cost  of  producing  lead,  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  Idaho,  1909-1911. 

Shipped  351,461  tons  lead,  at  4.401  cents  per  pound $30,  934,  604 

Shipped  19,102,555  ounces  silver,  at  52.462  cents  per  ounce 10,  021,  570 

Total  gross  value 40,  956, 174 

Net  amount  received  by  the  mines 23, 195,  319 

Difference,  being  the  cost  of  marketing  (includes  freight,  smelting,  metal- 
lurgical losses,  carrying  and  selling  charges) 17,  760,  855 

Of  which  metallurgical  loss  of  silver  was 501,  078 

Leaving  the  cost  of  marketing  the  lead 17,  259,  777 

Mining  and  milling  expenses  were 16, 249,  846 

Making  the  total  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  the  lead,  per   cents. 

pound 4.  767. .  33,  509,  623 

Received  for  the  lead,  per  pound 4.401..  30,934,604 

Cost  exceeded  value 366. .  2,  575, 019 

Crediting  the  net  value  of  the  silver  on  the  cost  of  the  lead,  per 

pound 1.  354. .  9,  520, 492 

There  is  a  surplus  of,  per  pound 988. .  6,  945, 473 

Allowance  for  amortization,  per  pound 500. .  3,  514,  610 

Real  profit  (three  years),  per  pound 488. .  3, 430, 863 

Real  profit,  per  annum 1, 143,  621 

Less  than  5  per  cent  on  the  money  invested. 

World's  production  of  pig  had  (metric  tons). 
[From  statistics  compiled  by  Metallgesellschaft,  Frankfort,  Germany.) 


Producing  country. 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


Spain 

Germany 

France 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary. 

Greece 

Canada 

Australia 

Mexico 

United  States 

Other  countries.. 


180,700 

152,600 
24,100 
23,300 
22,900 
19,100 
13,500 
13,700 
25,700 

107,000 
75,000 

312,500 
13,800 


180,900 
150,700 
25,600 
24,000 
22,200 
21,300 
16,400 
12,100 
23,800 
93,000 
54,000 
334,800 
14,400 


185,800 
142,300 
24,800 
27,500 
27,500 
23,000 
15,000 
13,800 
21,600 
97,000 
72,000 
371,100 
15,100 


183,300 

164,100 

26,100 

29,700 

35,700 

26,000 

14,600 

16,000 

19,600 

119,000 

110,000 

318,400 

15,600 


184,000 
167,900 
26,900 
28,200 
40,300 
22,100 
14,000 
15,300 
20,800 
77,200 
118,000 
350,300 
20,600 


191,600 
157,900 
21,000 
30,000 
39,600 
16,000 
17,500 
16,800 
15,000 
98,800 
126,000 
371,600 
30,600 


Total 

Per  cent  produced  by  United  States. 


983,900 
31.76 


973,200 
34.40 


1,036,500 
35.80 


1,078,100 
29.53 


1,085,600 
32.27 


1,132,900 
32.80 
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Average  annual  prices  of  pig  lead. 
[In  cents  per  pound.] 


Year. 

New 
York. 

London. 

Year. 

New 
York. 

London. 

1898... 

3.78 

2.82 

1906... 

5.66 

3.77 

1899.. 

4.47 

3.22 

1907              

5.33 

4  15 

1900... 

4.37 

3.69 

1908    

4.20 

2.93 

1901. 

4.33 

2.72 

1909 

4.27 

2.83 

1902  

4.07 

2.45 

1910                            .     ... 

4.45 

2.80 

1903  

4.24 

2.51 

1911  

4.42 

3.01 

1904 

4  31 

2  60 

1905  

4.71 

2.98 

Average  for  14  years  

4.48 

3.03 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  in  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  and  in  Mexican  mines. 


Coeur 
d'Alene. 

Mexico. 

Miners..            .....                                                                   

$3.  50-S4.50 

$0.75 

Muckers  

3.  00-  3.  50 

.50 

Laborers  

3.  00-  3.  50 

.50 

Timhprmnn 

3.50-4.00 

$0.75-  1  00 

Primp  mf>n 

4.00 

1.00 

Engineers  

4.  50-  5.  00 

1.00 

Shift  hossps  .... 

5.00-6.00 

Track  and  pipe  men  

3.50-  4.00 

1.00 

Blacksmiths 

4.00-  5.00 

1.00-  1  25 

Blacksmiths'  helpers             

3.  50-  4.  00 

.75 

Machinists  

4.50-5.00 

1.00 

Millmpn                    ,                                                                                                   ,  , 

3.50-  4.00 

.65 

Average  

3.60 

.80 

Day's  work  hours.  . 

8 

10-12 

Importations  of  lead  in  ore  and  furnace  products  to  be  smelted  and  refined  in  bond. 


Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1900 114,397 

1901 Ill,  867 

1902 105, 185 

1903 103,  384 

1904 104, 128 

1905 92,608 


Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1906 72,  371 

1907 69,  704 

1908 107,  634 

1909 108,  969 

1910 108,423 

1911 91,145 


Reexports  of  foreign  lead. 


Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1900 100,  288 

1901 100,  026 

1902 82,  228 

1903 81,9fl 

1904 84, 142 

1905 59,  741 


Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1906 47,323 

1907.; 51,502 

1908 81,  553 

1909 87,  574 

1910 69,786 

1911 101,  227 


Domestic  production  of  pig  lead. 


Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1900 279,107 

1901 279,  922 

1902 280,524 

1903 276,  694 

1904 302,204 

1905 322,474 


Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1906 350,153 

1907 365,166 

1908 310,  762 

1909 354, 188 

19 10 372,  227 

1911 406,148 
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Importations  of  pig  lead. 


Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1907 9,  277 

1908 2,759 

1909 3,576 

1910 3,485 

1911 2,632 


Average  prices  of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead,  1895  to  1911,  inclusive. 
[In  cents  per  pound.] 


1901  

Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 
604 

1902  

2,  529 

1903  

3,  023 

1904  

8,  724 

1905  

5,  720 

1906.. 

.  1L763 

Year. 

Pig  lead. 

Dry 
white 
lead. 

Year. 

Pig  lead. 

Dry 
white 
lead. 

1895... 

3.23 

4.625 

1904... 

4.31 

5.250 

1896 

2.98 

4.625 

1905 

4.  71 

5.937 

1897. 

3.58 

4.450 

1906. 

5.66 

6.562 

1898  

3.78 

4.625 

1907...   . 

5.33 

6.437 

1899  

4.47 

5.187 

1908  

4.20 

5.250 

1900- 

4.37 

5,812 

1909 

4.27 

5.250 

1901. 

4.33 

5.031 

1910 

4.45 

5.375 

1902- 

4.07 

4.625 

1911    ..     ..            

4.42 

5.250 

1903  

4.24 

5.687 

Table  showing  effect  of  an  ad  valorem  ditty  of  25  per  cent  on  pig  lead,  applied  to  market 
conditions  of  10  years,  1902  to  1911,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Average 
London 
price  (cents 
per  pound). 

Duty  at 
25  per 
cent  ad 
valorem. 

Cost  at 
New  York, 
duty  paid. 

New  York 
price  (cents 
per  pound) 

1902... 

2.45 

0.61 

3.06 

4.07 

1903  

2.51 

.63 

3.14 

4.24 

1904  

2.60 

.65 

3.25 

4,31 

1905  

2.98 

.75 

3.73 

4.71 

1906  

3.77 

.94 

4.71 

5.66 

1907  

4.15 

1.04 

5.19 

5.33 

1908...                       ... 

2.93 

.73 

3.66 

4.20 

1909  

2.83 

.71 

3.54 

4.27 

1910  

2.80 

.70 

3.50 

4.45 

1911  

3.01 

.75 

3.76 

4.42 

A  verage  

3.00 

.75 

3.75 

4.57 

BRIEF    OF   WALTER    H.   WEED,  REPRESENTING    ORE    OPER- 
ATORS IN  MEXICO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  10,  191S. 
THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  On  behalf  of  several  clients,  who  are  American  citizens  operating 
mines  in  Mexico  with  American  engineers  and  foremen  and  30  per  cent  American 
labor,  who  are  shipping  lead  ores  to  be  smelted  by  American  furnaces,  I  respectfully 
ask  that  lead  ores  may  be  admitted  free,  or  that  the  rates  be  reduced  and  the  duty 
made  ad  valorem. 
In  support  of  this  contention,  the  following  brief  is  submitted. 
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The  price  of  lead  for  10  and  for  20  years  past  in  New  York  and  London  i 

(In  cents  per  pound.] 
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10  years. 

20  years. 

New  York                                               

4.56 

4.17 

London                                  

2.91 

2.77 

All  owing  for  freight  and  handling,  the  American  price  is  about  1.35  higher  or  more 
than  the  duty  on  lead  ore.  As  the  United  States  does  not  produce  enough  lead  for  its 
own  needs  and  supply  and  demand  throughout  the  world  are  too  evenly  balanced  to 
permit  flooding  the  market,  there  is  no  danger  of  radical  changes  if  the  tariff  should 
be  removed  from  the  ores.  These  ores  would  be  smelted  in  our  own  country,  foster- 
ing our  own  industries.  It  is  quite  different  from  free  lead  as  metal. 

The  Mexican  production  for  1910  was  126,000  tons  of  pig  lead.  In  1912,  the  United 
States  admitted  78,000  tons  of  zinc  ore  containing  31,500  tons  of  lead;  92  per  cent  of 
this  came  from  Mexico.  The  Mexican  production  for  1912  is  not  available,  but  is  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  imports  are  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total  Mexican  pro- 
duction. The  balance  is  smelted  mainly  by  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
and  the  Guggenheim  corporation,  often  spoken  of  as  the  Smelter  Trust. 

Labor  conditions  are  practically  identical  in  British  Columbia,  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district  in  Idaho  as  well  as  in  Utah,  Colorado,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  gener- 
ally. 

Mexican  labor  so  often  quoted  as  cheap  is,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience  as 
manager  of  a  company  in  Cananea,  Sonora,  as  costly  and  time  considered  is  more 
costly  than  labor  in  the  western  United  States.  The  daily  wage  for  miners  at  Cana- 
nea is  $3.50-$4.00  Mexican  money,  but  it  takes  two  or  more  Mexicans  to  do  the  same 
work  performed  by  one  good,  energetic  miner,  such  as  we  have  in  the  American 
mines;  actual  figures  paid  for  contract  work,  such  as  crosscutting  and  drifting,  are 
15  per  cent  higher  in  Cananea  than  in  Idaho,  in  the  mines  for  which  I  am  consulting 
engineer. 

Wages. 


Missouri. 

Cananea, 
Mex. 

Idaho. 

TMllers  

$2.25 

$2.00 

S3.  50 

Muckers                   

1.95 

1.50 

3.00 

The  Mexican  miners  work  8$  hours  on  day  shift  and  8  hours  night  shift,  as  compared 
with  the  8  hours  in  Idaho  and  Missouri. 

The  average  cost  of  mining  and  milling  lead  ore  in  the  six  great  mines  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  district  for  a  five-year  period,  as  computed  by  Finlay  (Cost  of  Mining,  p  283),  an 
acknowledged  authority,  was  $2  78  per  ton.  At  the  Sonora  property  the  actual  cost 
is  $3.75  per  ton.  At  the  largest  lead  mine  of  the  world,  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary 
in  Australia,  with  28.8  per  cent  ore,  the  total  cost  for  mining  and  smelting  was  $9.07, 
which,  as  Finlay  remarks,  shows  a  higher  mining  and  milling  cost  than  that  in  the 
United  States. 

Lead  ores,  though  no  longer  imperatively  necessary,  are  very  desirable  collectors 
for  precious  metals  in  smelting  operations.  The  free  entry  of  lead  ores  would  aid  our 
gold  and  silver  producers  for  this  reason. 

The  present  duty  on  lead  ore  has  built  up  a  great  smelting  industry  in  Mexico, 
owned  by  the  Guggenheim  interests,  and  yielding  the  major  part  of  the  profit  derived 
from  smelting  operations  by  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  With  the  duty 
removed  these  ores  would  be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  treated  in  independent 
smelters,  building  up  this  great  industry  within  our  borders,  but  depriving  the  trust 
of  much  of  its  Mexican  profit.  At  present  this  same  company  control  great  lead 
mines  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  and  dominate  the  industry  through  their  ownership 
of  the  smelters.  Their  opposition  is  natural,  as  a  removal  of  duty  would  bring  about 
competition. 

The  present  tariff  has  produced  an  income  of  $596,000  per  year  for  14  years  to  the 
Government.  This  is  derived  partly  from  pig  lead  with  duty  of  2J  cents  per  pound 
and  from  ore  whose  lead  contents  are  dutiable  at  1J  cents  per  pound.  In  1911  the 
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importations  of  pig  lead  were  2,632  tons;  of  lead  in  ore,  91,145  tons.  The  latter  was 
smelted  and  refined  in  bond;  the  reexports  of  foreign  lead  for  the  same  year  were 
101,227  tons.  It  is  quite  evident  from  these  figures  that  most  of  the  duty  collected 
from  imports  must  have  been  paid  out  as  drawback  upon  reexportation  of  the  foreign 
lead. 

In  exacting  duty  on  the  lead  in  lead-bearing  ores  of  all  kinds  a  gross  injustice  is 
done  in  charging  duty  on  lead  contents  that  can  not  be  recovered.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  duty  is  paid  on  the  lead  content  present  in  zinc  concentrates  though  the  lead  is  lost; 
the  shipper  gets  no  payment  for  it  and  if  much  lead  is  present  a  penalty  is  exacted 
from  the  shipper. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  in  this  brief,  I  respectfully  request  that  lead  ores  may  be 
admitted  free  of  duty.  The  retention  of  the  duty  on  pig  lead  will  give  adequate 
protection  to  American  labor  and  will  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WALTER  HARVEY  WEED. 

BRIEF  OF  LISSBERGER  &  SON,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY. 

MARKS  LISSBERGER  &  SON  (!NC.), 
Long  Island  City,  New  York,  January  21,  1913. 
Hon.  O.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  UNDERWOOD:  It  was  impossible  to  get  down  to  Washington  to  appear 
before  your  committee  in  reference  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the  metal  schedule, 
particularly  those  relating  to  lead. 

As  stated  to  you  last  year,  feel  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  article  is  wrong. 
Do  not  believe  that  there  should  be  any  duty  at  all  on  lead,  for  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  a  duty  on  lead  than  there  is  on  cop'per. 

The  fact  that  every  lead  producer  has  absolutely  refused  to  give  any  figures  on 
which  to  arrive  at  the  basis  of  cost  of  production,  seems  to  indicate  that  lead  producers 
realize  that  once  the  figures  were  made  public,  the  chances  for  any  such  duty  even  as 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  mighty  slim. 

The  great  objection  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  this,  the  dominating  power  controlling 
the  bulk  of  the  lead  production  in  the  United  States  also  controls  the  Mexican  pro- 
duction of  lead.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  ways  in  which  this  could  be  used  to 
the  advantage  of  this  interest. 

Secondly,  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  be  a  revenue  producer,  but 
would  be  in  fact  practically  prohibitive.  For  years  we  have  brought  no  lead  to  speak 
of  into  this  country  except  ore  for  smelting  and  refining  in  bond  and  reshipment  or 
pig  imported  with  the  idea  that  it  was  solely  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
to  be  exported,  and  thus  the  Government's  revenue  was  but  1  per  cent  of  the  duty. 
In  other  words,  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Government  from  pig  lead  and  lead  ores  was 
practically  nil,  and  would  not  be  materially  increased  by  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

This  is  clearly  proven  by  the  memorandum  inclosed  herewith,  which  shows  the 
various  changes  in  price  made  by  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  from  the 
date  of  the  Payne  tariff  up  to  the  present  date.  Alongside  of  which  figures  are  placed 
the  London  markets  on  the  same  date,  with  the  equivalent  American  prices  per  pound, 
and  a  further  column  showing  the  difference  between  the  prices  in  New  York  and 
London,  which,  as  you  will  note,  in  no  instance  for  the  year  1912  amounts  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  London  price. 

Another  question  that  should  be  taken  up  and  clearly  provided  for  in  the  tariff  is 
that  of  waste  materials,  such  as  drosses,  oxides,  scruff,  etc.  In  the  decision  rendered 
by  Judge  Fischer,  of  the  custom  appraisal  department,  these  materials  have  been 
assessed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  this  has  worked  a  particular  hardship  on  the 
American  recoverers  of  waste  productions,  particularly  in  such  materials  as  solder, 
terne,  and  tin  drosses  (all  of  which  contain,  it  is  true,  a  certain  quantity  of  lead),  but 
owing  to  the  duty  being  assessed  upon  the  total  value  of  the  materials  and  not  upon 
the  lead  content  the  customhouse  has  practically  prohibited  the  importation  of  these 
materials,  for  it  has  made  the  handling  thereof  commercially  impossible,  thus  depriv- 
ing the  American  workman  of  considerable  work  with  the  emoluments  thereof,  leaving 
alone  the  question  of  profit  to  the  American  recoverer. 

Therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  an  additional  clause  be  inserted  in  the  tariff  that 
on  any  waste  production  that  shall  be  imported  the  duty  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
duty  would  be  on  the  contents  if  imported  in  a  crude  state.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be  that  on  such  dross  as  solder,  whose  metallic  contents  would  show  a  quality  of,  say, 
50  per  cent  tin  and  50  per  cent  lead,  and  the  only  duty  that  would  be  assessed  would 
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be  upon  the  lead  contents,  the  tin  contents  coming  in  free  the  same  as  if  imported  aa 
pig  tin. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  clause  as  this  may  seem  somewhat  nonsensical  to  you,  as  it 
does  to  the  writer,  but  Judge  Fischer,  in  writing  a  decision  in  1912  on  this  subject, 
distinctly  stated  that  had  Congress  intended  that  the  tin  contents  of  these  drosses 
should  be  admitted  free  just  the  same  as  pig  tin  it  would  so  have  stated,  and  drew 
attention  that  while  the  original  Payne  bill  had  such  provision  that  the  Senate  had 
removed  that  provision. 

In  other  words,  here  was  a  distinct  case  of  the  so-called  protective  tariff  being  con- 
strued by  the  customhouse  as  a  tariff  prohibiting  the  American  workman  from  working 
upon  foreign  material  at  all,  whereas  if  the  work  was  done  abroad  the  finished  produc- 
tion could  come  in  without  paying  a  duty  on  the  tin. 

As  you  are  aware,  writer  is  a  protectionist  to  the  extent  that  he  believes  that  where 
labor  abroad  is  paid  less  than  our  own  labor  there  should  be  a  compensating  duty 
equivalent  to  the  wage  cost  per  unit  of  work;  but  where,  as  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
and  recovery  of  metals,  this  country  can  per  unit  of  material  (notwithstanding  the 
difference  in  the  wage  per  day)  do  the  same  amount  of  work  at  less  money  than  any- 
where else  the  tariff  becomes  ridiculous  if  it  tends  to  be  prohibitive  of  import,  thus 
depriving  not  alone  the  consumer  of  any  fair  protection  but  also  depriving  the  United 
States  of  any  chances  of  revenue. 

Should  the  writer  be  able  to  come  to  Washington  in  time  before  the  hearings  are 
over,  will  ask  for  your  good  offices  to  get  him  the  opportunity  to  go  further  into  detail 
before  your  committee. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  and  trusting  you  are  enjoying  the  best  of  health,  beg 
to  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  MILTON  L.  LISSBEHOBR. 

Foreign  and  domestic  lead  prices. 
[Compiled  by  American  Metal  Market  and  Daily  Iron  and  Steel  Report.] 


Date. 

Price,  New 
York. 

Price,  Lon- 
don, pounds 
per  ton. 

Price,  Lon- 
don, cents 
per  pound. 

Difference. 

1909. 
Feb  5      

$4.10 

£    *.    d. 
12    18    9 

2.82 

1.28 

Feb  23                              

4.00 

13    10    0 

2.93 

1.07 

Mar  29       

4.10 

13    13    9 

2.97 

1.13 

Apr.  12  

4.15 

13      7    6 

2.91 

1.24 

Apr  15        

4.20 

13      3    9 

2.87 

1.33 

May  6     

4.25 

13      5    0 

2.88 

1.37 

May  12    

4.30 

13      5    0 

2.88 

.42 

May  27     

4.35 

13      3    9 

2.87 

.48 

Aug.  12      

4.40 

12    11    3 

2.73 

.67 

Dec.  9  

4.50 

12    18    9 

2.82 

.68 

Dec.  IS       

4.60 

13      1    3 

2.84 

.76 

Dec.  20  -  

4.70 

13      0    0 

2.83 

.87 

1910. 
Mar.  14      

4.60 

13      3    9 

2.87 

.73 

Mar.  21  

4.50 

13      1    3 

2.84 

.66 

May  4          

4.45 

12      7    6 

2.69 

.76 

May  10    

4.40 

12    10    0 

2.72 

.68 

Nov.  18  

4.50 

13      3    9 

2.87 

.63 

1911. 
Oct.  5        

4.35 

15      3    9 

3.30 

1.05 

Oct.  10        

4.25 

15      3    9 

3.30 

.95 

Nov.  10        

.35 

15    17    6 

3.46 

.89 

Nov.  27              

.45 

15    17    6 

3.46 

.99 

1912. 
Jan.  30  

.25 

15    11    3 

3.371* 

.88 

Feb.  3  

.10 

15    12    6 

3.39 

.71 

Feb.  5  

.00 

15    15    0 

3.41 

.59 

Mar.  20  

.10 

16      5    0 

3.53 

.57 

Mar.  21  

.20 

16      5    0 

3.53 

.67 

June  12  

.50 

17      8    9 

3.79 

.71 

July  3  

4.75 

18    11    3 

4.02 

.73 

Aug.  5    

4.50 

19      0    0 

4.13 

.37 

Aug.  26    

4.65 

20      5    0 

4.40 

.25 

Aug.  30    

4.85 

20    12    6 

4.48 

.37 

Sept.  9. 

5.10 

23      0    0 

5.00 

.10 

Nov.4            

4.75 

18    11    3 

4.02 

.73 

Nov.  21  

4.50 

18     0    0 

3.91 

.59 

Dec.  3  

4.35 

18     2    6 

3.93 

.42 
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BRIEF  OF  NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

NEW  YORK,  January  10,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Being  profoundly  interested  in  the  tariff  pertaining  to  lead  and  its 
products  and  advocating  a  reasonable  reduction  from  the  existing  tariff,  we  respect- 
fully ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  our  views,  herewith  submitted. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

If  due  consideration  is  not  given  to  the  logical  relation  which  the  duties  on  pig  lead 
(now  in  the  metal  schedule)  bear  to  the  duties  on  its  products  (sheet  lead,  lead  pipe, 
shot  and  glazier's  lead  being  in  the  metal  schedule,  while  white  and  red  lead  and  other 
products  are  in  the  chemical  schedule)  a  condition  may  result  which  was  never 
intended  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  a  condition  which  will  produce  no 
benefit  to  tne  Government  in  revenue,  no  benefit  to  the  consumer,  but  will  instead 
cause  complications  in  administering  the  law,  and  uncertainty  and  embarrassment 
to  the  American  manufacturer. 

We  therefore  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  three 
cardinal  propositions: 

I.  That  all  duties  on  pig  lead  and  its  products  be  specific  because — 
(1)  They  are  instantly  understood. 

?2}  They  are  fixed  and  easy  to  apply.- 

(3)  They  are  collectible  without  dispute  and  without  the  delay  incident  to  dispute. 

(4)  There  is  no  chance  for  fraud. 

(5)  They  save  expense  both  to  the  Government  and  the  importer. 

(6)  They  will  produce  more  revenue. 

We  do  not  enlarge  on  these  statements  because  neither  in  the  public  press,  in 
reported  proceedings  of  Congress  or  its  committees,  nor  in  any  recommendation 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  have  we  seen  any  arguments  against  this  proposi- 
tion, nor  do  we  know  of  any  demand,  request  or  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  any- 
one for  a  departure  from  the  established  custom  of  this  and  every  other  country  to 
establish  specific  duties  when  possible  and  practicable. 

II.  A  specific  duty  on  pig  lead  and  all  its  products  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  prac- 
ticable basis,  one  easy  to  understand  and  apply,  in  order  to  establish — 

III.  A  logical  apportionment  of  all   the   duties  applicable  to  pig  lead  and  its 
products. 

The  National  Lead  Co.  is  the  owner  of  lead  mines,  producer  and  smelter  of  lead 
ores,  refiner  of  base  bullion  and  producer  of  pig  lead ;  so  that  we  are  interested  in  the 
tariff  pertaining  to  these  items  which  we  produce. 

But  we  are  also  manufacturers  of  pig  lead  into  its  various  products;  and  our  busi- 
ness requirements  of  raw  material  make  us  large  purchasers  of  pig  lead  to  an  extent 
many  times  over  our  limited  production.  Thus  we  are  interested  from  both  points 
of  view,  namely,  as  producers  of  the  raw  material  and  as  purchsers. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  schedule  showing  the  former  tariff,  the  tariff  as  proposed 
in  1912  and  as  suggested  by  us  last  year.  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  material 
reductions  embodied  in  our  suggestions  as  compared  with  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
Dingley  tariff. 

We  now  submit  to  your  committee  this  schedule  with  this  recommendation,  viz: 

Assuming  that  lead  ores  (the  first  item  of  the  schedule)  require  a  protection  of 
li  cents,  then  all  the  succeeding  articles  are  equally  adjusted  with  reference  to  the 
labor  performed  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacture.  If  the  tariff  on  pig  lead 
is  reduced  from  If  cents  (our  suggested  rate),  then  each  of  the  succeeding  items  above- 
named  should  be  reduced  in  like  amount  per  pound. 

Or  to  present  the  proposition  in  another  form:  We  favor  a  reasonable  reduction 
from  the  present  tariff  on  all  lead  items,  providing  the  basis  indicated  be  adopted 
and  the  differentials  therein  expressed  be  preserved. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  Co. 
By  WILLIAM  W.  LAWRENCE, 

President. 
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LEAD  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS,  COMPRISED  IN  METAL  (C)  AND  CHEMICAL  (A)  SCHEDULES. 

Showing  former  tariff,  present  tariff,  tariff  proposed  in  H.  R.  18642  and  in  H.  R. 
20182,  together  with  suggestions  for  reduced  tariff  which  would  preserve  the  logical 
relation  of  the  raw  material  (pig  lead)  to  the  finished  products  as  named  below. 

[References  in  first  column  are  to  paragraph  numbers  in  present  tarifl.] 


Dingley 
(Per 
pound). 

Payne 
(per 
pound). 

Proposed 
(per 
pound). 

Suggested 
(per 
pound). 

181 

In  metal  schedule. 
Lead-bearing  ores  

Cents. 

Cents. 
11 

Cents. 

Cents. 
11 

182 

Lead  bullion  

21 

1} 

182 

21 

11 

18? 

Lead  in  sheets  

2 

P) 

2* 

182 

Lead  pipe    

2j 

2 

Ifi? 

Lead  shot  

a 

3 

18? 

Lead,  glazier's  

2 

2 

58 

In  chemical  schedule. 
Nitrate  of  lead  

2) 

21 

u 

2} 

58 

Lead  acetate,  brown,  gray,  or  yellow..  

2 

I1 

2 

58 

Lead  acetate,  white,  

2 

3 

u 

3 

58 

Litharge  

2' 

I 

21 

49 

Red  lead  

2? 

48 

Orange  mineral  

3 

r      ^ 

3* 

53 

White  lead  

2J 

1 

J 

2} 

i 25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

*  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  not  less  than  1  cent  per  pound. 

BKIEF  OF  MAGNOLIA  METAL  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

FEBRUARY  4, 1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  writer  has  been  away  from  New  York  and  only  returned  during  the 
past  few  days,  and  was  not  able  to  communicate  with  you  before,  and  therefore  we 
now  take  this  opportunity. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  duties  on  lead  and  antimony  be  entirely  removed,  and 
that  these  two  metals  be  put  on  the  free  list.  Copper  and  tin  are  on  the  free  list  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  whatever  why  lead  should  have  a  prohibitive  duty  of  2-J  cents 
per  pound  and  antimony  1£  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  estimated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  lead  produced  in  this  country  is  controlled  by 
the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  and  its  subsidiary  companies.  The  duty  of 
2J  cents  per  pound  is  absolutely  prohibitive  and  has  enabled  these  people  to  shut  out 
competition  and  to  fix  their  own  scale  of  prices  for  many  years  past,  and  which  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  to  the  fullest  limit.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  just  as 
arbitrarily  dictated  the  wage  scale  of  their  employees,  who  are  very  largely,  especially 
at  their  eastern  plants,  composed  of  ignorant  foreigners,  objectional  laborers — non- 
citizens  of  this  country — and  who  during  the  last  year  fought  out  a  bloody  strike  at 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  for  the  privilege  of  earning  90  cents  per  day  in  wages. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Kefining  Co.,  which  includes  several  hundred  subsidiary 
corporations,  which  have  been  organized  into  a  gigantic  trust  controlled  by  a  small 
group  of  men,  and  protected  by  this  prohibitive  tariff  on  lead,  has  had  wealth  rolled 
in  on  it  like  a  flood,  and  has  refused  in  the  past  to  sell  outside  concerns  not  of  their 
"crowd."  We,  ourselves,  were  refused  for  years  any  quotation  on  lead  by  them  on 
the  ground  that  we  were  not  one  of  them.  Their  real  reason  was  that  we  were  inde- 
pendent and  they  did  not  choose  to  encourage  "independence."  The  plain  purpose 
of  these  people  has  been  to  crush  out  all  opposition. 

Their  promulgated  policy  lately  has  been  to  accept  orders  from  the  trade  for  ship- 
ment from  the  West,  and  refusing  to  name  any  price  on  such  orders  or  any  date  of 
shipment — the  date  of  shipment  to  be  determined  by  them  and  the  price  to  be  fixed 
when  the  lead  goes  forward.  Such  a  policy  is  manifestly  unfair  and  un-American, 
and  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  outside  interests,  and  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  successful 
competition.  Of  course,  their  own  constituent  companies,  which  run  up  into  the 
hundreds,  know  what  they  have  to  pay  for  materials  and  when  they  will  get  delivery, 
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while  outside  companies  are  compelled  to  run  all  the  risk  of  the  business,  because  this 
giant  monopoly  fixes  the  prices  and  dates  of  shipment,  which  may  cause  losses  and 
certainly  puts  their  competitors  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

For  about  20  years  past  the  duty  on  lead  has  been  equivalent  to  about  60  to  70  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  In  other  words,  lead  that  cost  on  an  average  of  2$  to  2J  cents  per 
pound  in  London  cost  American  purchasers  on  an  average  of  4£  cents  per  pound. 
This  duty  has  been  prohibitive  except  to  a  few  manufacturers  who  brought  this  for- 
eign lead  in  small  quantities  into  this  country,  and  manufactured  it  into  a  product 
which  was  then  exported,  in  which  case  they  got  a  return  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty 
which  has  been  paid  on  the  lead,  so  that  the  Government  has  received  no  revenue 
from  such  importations. 

Within  the  last  year  and  a  half,  however,  by  a  gentlemen's  agreement  or  the  domi- 
nant influence  of  this  trust,  they  have  raised  the  price  of  lead  in  Great  Britain  and 
Continental  Europe,  and  elsewhere  to  almost  a  parity  with  the  New  York  price,  so 
that  if  they  ever  had  any  just  grounds  heretofore  for  duty  on  lead  to  protect  an  "in- 
fant industry"  there  is  now  no  such  excuse  whatever;  and  they  boast  openly,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  Democratic  administration  may  do  with  the  lead  schedule,  it  will  now 
make  no  difference.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  there  can  be  no  excuse  whatever  why 
these  people  should  have  any  further  protection  on  lead,  and  the  duty  should  be 
taken  off  entirely. 

As  far  as  antimony  is  concerned,  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  has  almost 
as  great  a  monopoly  in  this  as  they  have  in  lead.  In  the  smelting  of  silver  and  lead 
they  turn  out  a  by-product  known  as  antimonial  lead;  which  contains  15  to  20  per 
cent  antimony  and  the  remainder  lead;  they  turn  out  thousands  of  tons  of  this 
material  per  annum,  which  they  are  marketing  through  the  Hoyt  Metal  Co.,  one  of 
their  subsidiary  corporations.  There  was  a  number  of  antimony  producers  in  this 
country,  who  got  their  ores  from  Europe  and  elsewhere,  but  the  American  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.,  having  sufficient  influence  at  Washington,  was  able  to  have  a  prohibitive 
duty  put  on  antimony  ores,  so  that  all  these  American  antimony  manufacturers  were 
compelled  to  shut  down,  and  there  has  not  been  any  antimony  manufactured  for  years 
in  this  country.  This  has  practically  given  them  a  monopoly  of  the  antimonial  lead 
product,  which  they  have  taken  full  advantage  of  to  their  enormous  profit,  and  the 
disadvantage  of  their  competitors.  If  the  duty  on  antimony  and  antimony  ores  was 
removed  the  independent  smelters  in  this  country  could  get  antimony  from  Great 
Britain  and  elsewnere,  and  antimony  ores  from  China,  Japan,  Hungary,  Mexico, 
Canada,  etc.,  and  as  a  result  a  number  of  manufacturers  would  start  up  immediately, 
which  would  give  employment  to  American  labor  and  break  the  grasp  on  this  giant 
monopoly. 

Now.  gentlemen,  we  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  claim  that  the  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Co.,  with  its  hundreds  of  subsidiary  and  affiliated  corporations,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  capital,  and  controlling  75  per  cent  of  the  lead  and  antimony 
production  of  this  country  can  be  considered  as  an  "infant  industry."  They  have 
been  able  to  maintain  their  advantage  over  their  competitors  and  over  the  American 
people,  and  make  their  enormous  profits,  by  reason  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  antimony 
and  lead,  and  special  privileges  so  granted  by  several  administrations  at  Washington. 
It  is  said  that  such  privileges  have  been  secured  by  large  and  special  interests  in  pay- 
ment for  large  subscriptions  made  by  them  for  political  campaign  purposes,  which 
elected  their  candidates;  and  the  question  naturally  arises  how  tne  American  Smelting 
dfe  Refining  Co.  has  been  able  to  secure  such  advantage  over  their  competitors,  and 
over  the  American  people  at  large. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  every  municipality,  householder,  newspaper,  and 
printing  establishment,  as  well  as  every  manufacturing  plant  in  this  country,  is  paying 
tribute  to-day  to  the  American  Smelter  &  Refining  Co.  and  its  subsidiary  and  affili- 
ated companies,  without  any  advantage  whatever  to  the  American  people;  and  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people  at  large  we  appeal  to  you  to  remove  absolutely  these 
prohibitive  tariffs  on  lead  and  antimony  and  put  them  on  the  free  list. 

As  far  as  we,  ourselves,  are  concerned  and  the  other  independent  smelters  of  this 
country,  all  we  ask  is  that  we  have  the  same  chance  to  make  a  living  that  anybody  else 
has — that  we  are  not  put  at  any  disadvantage  by  reason  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  framed 
and  maintained  solely  in  the  interest  of  one  gigantic  corporation  that  is  putting  the  whole 
American  people  under  tribute  and  all  its  competitors  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage. 
We  ask  no  favors;  we  ask  no  special  privileges;  all  we  ask  is  a  fair  and  square  deal  to 
which  every  American  is  fully  entitled.  We,  therefore,  appeal  to  you  to  put  lead 
and  antimony  on  the  free  list. 

We  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

MAGNOLIA  METAL  Co. 
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BRIEF  OF  L.  VOGELSTEIN  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK,  December  t4,  191g. 
Mr.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  view  of  the  contemplated  tariff  revision  we  beg  to  submit  in  the  fol- 
lowing our  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  wording  or 
interpretation  of  paragraph  181  of  the  tariff  law  01  1909  referring  to  lead-bearing  ores 
of  all  kinds,  the  duty  on  which  is  fixed  at  1£  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  content  therein. 

Under  the  interpretation  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  and  the  Treasury  Department 
this  tariff  schedule  has  been  applied  to  all  kinds  of  ores — even  though  such  ores  were 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  tariff  under  different  schedule.  We  especially  refer 
to  copper  ores,  paragraph  544  of  the  tariff;  and  zinc  ores,  paragraph  193  of  the  tariff; 
also  pyrites,  paragraph  686  of  the  tariff.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment all  these  ores  were  assayed  for  lead,  and  duty  was  assessed  either  doubly,  as  in 
the  case  of  zinc  ore,  under  paragraph  193  and  paragraph  181 ;  or  in  the  case  of  copper 
ore  and  pyrites,  such  ores  passed  free  as  per  tariff,  but  on  the  lead  contained  the  duty 
was  assessed  as  per  paragraph  193.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lead  contained  in  such  ores  is  a 
detriment.  The  smelter  handling  zinc,  copper  ores,  or  pyrites  containing  lead  has 
to  go  to  some  expense  to  eliminate  it,  and  it  is  absolutely  and  universally  wasted  either 
as  slag  or  blown  off  through  the  stack.  The  duty  assessed  on  such  lead  content  is  a 
serious  handicap  for  the  purchase  of  ores  in  foreign  countries  to  be  refined  in  this 
country,  because  when  contracting  for  zinc  or  copper  ores  the  infinitesimal  percentages 
of  lead  are  being  disregarded,  and  the  American  buyer  is  being  penalized  doubly  if 
he  brings  such  ores  into  this  country — first,  by  haying  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment; second,  by  having  to  eliminate  the  impurities. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  a  good  deal  of  the  business  which  ought  to  come 
into  this  country  and  which  ought  to  give  employment  to  American  labor  is  being 
driven  into  other  markets.  Nooody  is  benefited  by  the  imposition  of  this  duty, 
because  the  lead  contained  in  such  infinitesimal  quantity  in  such  ores  could  not 
be  recovered  anyway  and  could  not  compete  with  the  lead  produced  in  this  country. 

We.  therefore,  urge  that  in  revising  the  tariff  the  schedule  referring  to  lead  ores 
be  amended  by  adding  a  rider  to  read  about  as  follows: 

"  Prorided,  however,  That  ores  containing  less  than  7£  per  cent  lead  according  to 
dry  assay  (wet  assay  leas  1$  unite)  shall  be  exempt  from  duty." 

If  there  should  be  any  objection  to  this  wording  of  the  clause,  it  might  be  made  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Provided,  however,  That  no  duty  on  the  lead  content  shall  be  assessed  on  ores 
otherwise  specifically  provided  for  in  this  tariff — particularly  copper  ores,  pyrites, 
zinc  ores,  and  iron  ores — if  the  lead  content  in  such  ores  does  not  exceed  7J  per  cent 
lead  according  to  dry  assay  (wet  assay  less  1J  units)." 

We  hope  that  this  matter  will  receive  serious  consideration  by  the  committee. 
We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  at  your  service  to  furnish  any  additional  information  you 
may  desire. 

We  are  making  this  request  in  our  own  behalf  as  international  metal  merchants 
who  are  buying  and  selling  for  all  the  overseas  markets  and  who  are  probably  the 
largest  importers  of  copper  ores  from  South  America.  We  are  also  making  this  request 
in  our  capacity  as  shareholders  of  the  United  States  Metals  Refining  Co.,  of  which 
company  our  Mr.  L.  Vogelstein  is  vice  president  and  our  Mr.  E.  G.  Hothorn  is  secre- 
tary; and  we  further  make  this  request  as  shareholders  of  the  American  Zinc,  Lead 
&  Smelting  Co.,  in  which  the  above  gentlemen  are  directors  and  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Yours,  very  truly,  . 

(Signature  illegible.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  E.  A.  ROZIER,  OF  FARMINGTON,  ON 
BEHALF  OF  MISSOURI  LEAD-ORE  PRODUCERS. 

A  casual  reading  of  paragraph  51  shows  that  the  provisions  therein  fixing  a  method 
of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  lead  in  each  importation  must  be  on  the  theory  of  a 
specific  duty;  and  wnen  we  consider  the  fact  that  this  identical  language  was  used  in 
the  Dingley  and  Payne  tariff  acts  we  must  be  convinced  that  such  is  its  purpose. 
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We  respectfully  suggest  that  for  the  purpose  of  levying  an  ad  valorem  duty,  the 
actual  quantity  of  lead  in  a  ton  of  ore  is  of  minor  importance. 

The  question  to  be  determined  by  the  customs  appraiser  in  practically  all  cases  of 
the  imposition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  is.  Does  the  consular  invoice  correctly  state  the 
value  of  the  article  imported?  If  it  does,  the  amount  of  duty  is  a  mere  calculation  of 
the  rate  against  the  value. 

The  calssification  of  most  importations  containing  or  made  of  material  susceptible 
of  different  rates  of  duty  has  usually  been  along  the  line  of  determining  the  chief  value 
of  the  material. 

But  in  the  present  case  we  have  a  direct  command  to  assess  the  duty  on  the  lead 
contained  in  the  lead  bearing  ore;  and  the  question  that  naturally  arises  is,  How 
shall  we  ascertain  such  value? 

The  consular  invoice  may  be  of  no  aid  for  the  price  stated  therein  may  take  into 
consideration  the  gold,  silver,  zinc,  antimony  or  other  metal  found  in  such  ore.  But 
if  it  be  ore  containing  lead  only,  the  value  of  such  shipment  will  be  based  upon  or 
fixed  by  the  expense  incident  to  the  separation  of  the  lead  from  the  other  ingredients, 
whether  such  ingredients  be  waste  rock  or  gold,  etc.,  for  such  lead  ore  is  not  available 
for  commercial  uses  until  some  process  of  smelting  has  placed  the  lead  in  the  form  of 
pig  lead;  and  as  a  consequence  its  market  value  or  real  value  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  deducting  the  cost  of  smelting  operations. 

The  lead  ore  most  probably  imported  will  be  from  Mexico  reasonably  near  some  of 
the  large  smelters.  The  least  charge  made  for  smelting  is  $8  per  ton  of  ore,  and  this 
increases  according  to  the  refractory  nature  of  the  materials  composing  such  lead  ore, 
to  $16  and  $18  per  ton. 

Take  the  following  concrete  case:  A  ton  of  lead  ore  is  brought  to  the  custom  port  at 
El  Paso  containing  15  per  cent  of  lead,  either  with  or  without  other  metal  of  value 
therein.  The  300  pounds  of  lead  at  the  market  price  of  pig  lead  at  El  Paso  would  be 
$12  but  to  extract  these  300  pounds  of  lead,  a  smelting  company  would  charge  $12. 
The  custom  appraiser  having  these  facts  brought  to  his  attention,  would  under  the 
present  construction  of  our  tariff  law  decide  that  no  duty  could  be  collected;  and  we 
would  have  300  pounds  of  lead  brought  into  the  United  States  without  the  payment 
of  any  duty;  such  process  to  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

About  100,000  tons  of  pig  lead  were  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1910  in  the  form 
of  ore,  and  reexported  under  the  provisions  of  section  24  of  the  Payne  tariff  act;  and 
under  the  present  language  of  paragraph  51  of  the  proposed  Underwood  bill  much  of 
that  quantity  would  have  remained  in  the  United  States  without  paying  any  duty. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  language  of  paragraph  51  be  changed  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  intention  to  collect  a  certain  ad  valorem  upon  the  number  of  pounds  of 
lead  in  the  ore  without  reference  to  the  cost  of  separating  same ;  and  I  beg  to  suggest 
the  following  language: 

"Par.  51.  Lead-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds  and  lead  dross, per  centum  upon  the 

lead  contained  therein:  Provided  that  the  value  of  the  lead  content  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  pounds  of  lead  therein  multiplied  by  the  market  price  of 
pig  lead,  without  deductions  from  the  value  so  ascertained  for  treatment  or  smelter 
charges  and  (follow  language  of  paragraph  as  to  method  of  assay,  etc.) " 

PARAGRAPH  183. 

Metallic  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state,  and  metals  unwrought, 
whether  capable  of  being  wrought  or  not,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  monazite  sand  and  thorite,  four  cents 
per  pound ;  thorium,  oxide  of  and  salts  of,  gas  mantles  treated  with  chemicals 
or  metallic  oxides,  and  gas  mantle  scrap  consisting  in  chief  value  of  metallic 
oxides,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

THORIUM,   GAS  MANTLES,  ETC. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  E.  BROWN. 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  have  given  a  copy  of  our  brief  here  to  somebody 
this  morning.  I  speak  relative  to  gas  mantles. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  represent  manufacturers  in  this  country  pro- 
ducing probably  95  per  cent  of  the  gas  mantles  produced  in  this 
country.  Their  names  are  signed  to  this  brief  here,  and  of  which 
you  have  a  copy.  We  ask  that  there  be  no  change  made  in  the 
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schedule  relative  to  gas  mantles  or  to  thorium  or  any  of  the  chem- 
icals entering  into  gas  mantles  mentioned  in  that  section.  We  submit 
that  the  American  factories  at  the  present  time  are  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  all  the  consumption  of  gas  mantles  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  are  operating  under  very  keen  competition,  and  we 
show  in  this  brief  that  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  gas  mantles 
would  be  almost  ruinous  to  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  German  manufacturers  are  all  offering  mantles  here  at 
prices  that  compete  on  the  lower  grade  with  the  American  prices, 
and  we  have  an  exhibit  here  in  our  brief  explaining  that.  This  brief 
itself  is  about  all  the  argument  that  I  have  to  make  if  the  members 
have  read  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  read  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Or  shall  I  read  it  to  you  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  you  merely  desire  to  use  the  brief  I  should 
think  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  sumbit  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  in  there  that  I  would 
like  to  explain.  This  shows  that  mantles  of  foreign  manufacture 
are  offered  at  prices  varying  from  $25  to  $50  per  thousand,  which,  at 
the  present  40  per  cent  rate,  pay  a  duty  varying  from  $10  to  $20  per 
thousand,  whereas  the  difference  in  cost,  as  shown  above,  is  $18  to 
$22  per  tnousand.  You  might  say  that  on  the  lower-priced  mantles 
there  that  the  Germans  sell  them  in  here  because  they  have  $8  the 
best  of  us,  which  is  the  fact,  but  unfortunately  the  very  low-grade 
mantles  which  are  offered  in  this  country  at  a  price  which  is  under 
the  American  manufacturer's  price  are  not  satisfactory  in  the  Ajneri- 
can  markets  on  account  of  the  gas  that  is  used  here,  so  that  we  feel 
the  present  duty  is  barely  compensatory  at  this  time  on  the  high-grade 
mantles.  On  the  lower  mantles  they  can  bring  them  in  under  the 
present  duty,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory  and  they  can  not  get  a 
market  for  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  they  are  not  brought  in 
in  greater  quantities  than  they  are. 

We  ask  that  nothing  be  changed  on  any  of  the  articles  mentioned 
in  this  paragraph,  because  it  would  mean  a  readjustment  of  the  in- 
dustry all  along  the  line,  from  beginning  to  end,  of  these  manufac- 
turers who  have  signed  this  brief,  some  of  them  being  manufac- 
turers of  thorium  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Did  you  hear  the  gentleman  who  testified  the 
other  day  about  thorium? 

Mr.  BROWN.  No.  I  just  happened  to  read  of  it  here  this  after- 
noon. He  asked  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  gas  mantles  and  free 
thorium,  which,  in  his  judgment,  as  I  read  his  argument  here — I  have 
not  quite  finished  it — would  accomplish  about  the  same  result  in  re- 
gard to  keeping  out  foreign  mantles  as  we  ask,  but  there  is  this  to 
say  in  regard  to  that :  In  the  first  place,  this  brief  here  was  filed  by 
a  single  gas  mantle  concern,  who  occupies  a  very  unique  position  in 
the  industry. 

They  do  not  sell  to  the  general  trade,  as  all  the  rest  of  us  do. 
Their  entire  output  is  taken  by  one  concern,  and  Mr.  Boudeman,  who 
signed  the  brief  here,  I  notice,  is  the  attorney  for  that  concern  that 
takes  their  output.  I  met  him  once.  What  that  concern  is  looking 
for  is  cheap  mantles  for  itself,  and  a  low  duty  on  thorium  or  free 
thorium  they  believe  would  give  them  that  cheaper  mantle,  and  it 
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naturally  would  if  the  German  manufacturers  of  thorium  did  not 
absorb  the  duty,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  from  past 
experience,  that  they  would  do  that. 

In  the  past,  when  thorium  was  raised,  they  lowered  their  price, 
for  this  situation  exists  with  the  thorium  manufacturers,  that  they 
depend  for  their  market  in  America  on  the  manufacturers  of  gas 
mantles  in  this  country  who  do  not  manufacture  thorium.  There 
is  one  gas  mantle  manufacturer  in  this  country  who  can  and  does 
manufacture  thorium.  The  only  way  that  the  German  manufacturer 
can  get  a  market  for  thorium  is  by  selling  that  thorium  at  a  price 
which  will  enable  us  to  compete  with  them.  We  sincerely  believe, 
from  past  experience,  that  if  thorium  is  put  on  the  free  list  the  Ger- 
man manufacturer  of  thorium  would  absorb  the  entire  free  trade 
and  the  Government  would  lose  the  entire  revenue.  He  can  set  the 
price  of  thorium  to-day  at  whatever  he  wants  to.  It  is  not  a  com- 
petitive article.  It  is  made  by  four  or  five  manufacturers  and  they 
control  the  price;  they  fix  the  price  every  six  months,  so  we  are 
informed,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  thorium  was 
placed  on  the  free  list  they  would  absorb  the  duty  and  they  would 
sell  the  thorium  at  the  same  price,  because  that  is  the  price  that  we 
are  compelled  to  pay  for  thorium,  which  enables  us  to  compete  with 
the  American  manufacturer  of  gas  mantles  who  also  manufactures 
thorium. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  heard  the  gentleman  the  other  day  say  that  25 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  mantle  is  represented  by  labor  ? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  but  we  pay  from  24  to  30  per  cent.  It  would 
be  about  25  per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  thorium  is  about  24  or  25  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  mantle.  The  reduction  would  not  do  the 
consumer  any  good.  Putting  thorium  on  the  free  list  would  not  do 
any  good  if  the  Germans  absorbed  the  duty,  as  we  believe  they 
would  do,  and  if  they  did  not,  the  difference  in  price  to  the  con- 
sumer would  not  be  appreciable. 

Mr.  HILL.  Under  the  present  rate  of  duty  the  mantle  manufacturer 
has  a  margin  of  10  per  cent  between  the  materials  and  the  product, 
with  the  rate  charged  here  that  would  cut  it  to  six  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  rates  charged  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  rates  charged  in  the  bill  introduced  in  the  last 
session. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  reduced  both  mantles  and  thorium  to  25  per 
cent. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  would  not  allow  us  to  live  at  the  present  time 
with  the  German  competition.  That  would  be  a  very  small  margin 
to  compete  upon. 

In  regard  to  the  brief  that  was  submitted  here  yesterday  I  did 
not  finish  what  I  started  to  say.  That  might  be  considered  in  a 
way  the  brief  for  the  consumer  for  cheaper  mantles.  That  con- 
sumer happens  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  country.  It  probably  buys 
5,000  or  6,000  or  10,000  mantles  daily,  and  cheap  mantles  would 
help  that  consumer,  but  it  would  not  help  the  general  consumer, 
because  he  buys  one  or  two,  or  a  half  dozen  at  the  outside.  He  pays 
10  cents  or  three  for  a  quarter  for  them.  He  could  not  buy  any  at 
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9  cents  if  thorium  were  put  on  the  free  list,  and  he  would  get  no  ad- 
vantage of  it;  and  we  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  not  only 
ourselves,  but  to  preserve  that  revenue  for  the  Government,  would 
be  to  keep  the  duty  on  thorium  and  mantles  just  where  it  is,  because 
we  have  operated  for  three  years,  and  we  have  just  got  along  now 
and  have  not  made  very  much  money. 

The  brief  mentioned  above  follows : 

To  the  honorable  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 

of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  gas  mantles,  representing  20  factories 
located  in  8  different  States,  and  producing  95  per  cent  of  the  gas-mantle  pro- 
duction in  America,  urge  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  import  duties  under 
paragraph  183,  Schedule  C,  tariff  law  1909,  and  which  paragraph  reads  as 
follows : 

"  Monazite  sand  and  thorite,  4  cents  per  pound ;  thorium,  oxides  of  and  salts 
of;  gas  mantles  treated  with  chemicals  or  metallic  oxides,  and  gas-mantle 
scrap,  consisting  in  chief  value  of  metallic  oxides,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

In  support  of  this  request  it  is  respectfully  submitted : 

First.  That  the  American  factories  have  adequate  capacity  to  produce  the 
present  and  possible  future  consumption  of  gas  mantles  in  the  United  States; 
and 

Second.  No  agreements  or  undertakings  exist  between  any  of  the  American 
manufacturers.  Their  product  is  sold  in  open  competition,  without  regulation 
of  prices,  limitation  of  production,  restriction  of  markets,  or  otherwise. 

Regarding  the  industry,  would  state  that  the  estimated  manufactured  sales 
value  of  the  combined  production  is  about  $4,000,000  annually,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  mantles  sold  being  estimated  at  65,000,000,  at  prices  varying  from  $40 

10  $80  per  thousand. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  gas  mantles  is  made  up  of  26  to  30  per  cent  in 
labor  and  70  to  74  per  cent  in  materials.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  materials 
used  in  manufacturing  gas  mantles  is  dutiable  under  the  act  of  1909  at  40  per 
cent  and  over,  and  the  remaining  5  per  cent  is  dutiable  at  25  per  cent. 

The  wages  paid  to  labor  employed  directly  in  this  industry  is  about  $1,000,000 
annually. 

The  greater  part  of  the  materials  used  in  manufacturing  mantles  is  of 
domestic  production,  affording  employment  to  American  labor  which  is  esti- 
mated to  receive  in  the  manufacture  of  these  materials  not  less  than  $800,000 
in  wages  annually. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mantles  cost  the  American  manu- 
facturer 30  to  35  per  cent  more  than  the  German  manufacturer. 

The  wage  rate  paid  in  Germany  is  2  to  2.50  marks  per  day  (equivalent  to  50 
to  62  i  cents),  against  a  rate  of  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  day  for  American  labor.  Thus 
the  American  manufacturer  pays  100  per  cent  more  for  labor  than  the  German 
manufacturer. 

The  German  manufacturers'  advantage  in  lower  costs  of  labor  and  materials 
Is  estimated  at  from  $18  to  $22  per  thousand,  depending  on  the  grade  or  quality 
of  the  mantle. 

Mantles  of  foreign  manufacture  are  offered  at  prices  varying  from  $25  to  $50 
per  thousand,  which  at  the  present  40  per  cent  rate  pay  a  duty  varying  from 
$30  to  $20  per  thousand,  whereas  the  difference  in  cost,  as  shown  above,  is 
$18  to  $22  per  thousand. 

A  large  foreign  manufacturer  is  circularizing  the  American  market  with  cata- 
logues and  letters,  a  copy  of  their  most  recent  letter,  which  has  Just  come  to 
hand,  being  as  follows: 

DEUTSCHE  GASQLUHLICHT  AKTIENGESEIXSCHAFT   (AUERGESEIXSCHAFT), 

DEPARTMENT  EXPORT  A, 
Berlin  0.17,  January  19,  191S. 

Messrs. LIGHT  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

DEAB  SIBS  :  Some  time  ago  we  sent  you  full  particulars  in  regard  to  oar 
incandescent  mantles,  but  your  order  is  still  to  come,  therefore  we  take  pleasure 
In  sending  you  to-day  our  catalogue  for  your  perusal. 
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All  prices  stated  therein  are  subject  to  a  trade  discount  of  40  per  cent  off 
Hamburg,  packed,  with  2  per  cent  for  cash. 

By  this  opportunity  we  would  call  you  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
oldest  and  largest  firm  in  the  world  for  manufacturing  gas  mantles,  burners, 
and  lamps,  and  we  can  deliver  these  at  rates  that  will  absolutely  astonish  you. 

We  are  able  to  do  this  as  we  have  been  right  at  it  for  the  last  20  and  more 
years,  and  further  have  the  material  and  cheap  labor  right  on  the  spot. 

We  have  a  very  pertinent  proposition  for  you.  Send  us  specimens  of  the 
mantles  in  vogue  in  your  district,  and  we  will  furnish  you  gratis  samples  of 
the  same  kind  of  mantles. 

If  you  would  give  us  a  price  limit  for  the  approximate  quantity  required  we 
would  at  once  be  able  to  make  you  net  quotations.  Please  give  this  your 
close  attention. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  we  remain,  dear  sirs, 
Yours,  faithfully, 

DEUTSCHE  GASGLUHLICHT  AKTIENGESEIXSCHAFT  (Auergesellschaft). 

The  discount  of  40  per  cent  from  their  published  catalogue  prices  offers 
German-made  mantles  at  prices  varying  from  $27.36  to  $51.84  per  thousand. 

The  same  company  is  exporting  mantles  to  England  at  10  shillings  per  hun- 
dred, equal  to  $25  per  thousand,  and  offers  equally  as  low  are  being  made  to 
the  American  buyers.  Their  letter  openly  claims  that  they  will  name  prices 
on  mantles  that  will  "  absolutely  astonish  you,"  and  explains  their  ability  to 
do  this  through  the  fact  that  they  "  have  cheap  labor  and  materials." 

House  bill  18642,  passed  at  the  previous  session  of  Congress,  proposed  a  re- 
duction in  the  duties  on  the  several  items  in  the  paragraph  referred  to  from 
40  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  This  proposed  reduction  of  15  per  cent  would  be 
equivalent  to  reducing  the  duty  paid  on  imported  mantles  varying  from  $3.75  to 
$7.50  a  thousand,  equaling  from  two-fifths  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on  each 
mantle,  and  would  most  seriously  affect  the  American  industry,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  not  be  likely  to  find  its  way  in  a  reduction  of  price  to 
the  consuming  public,  as  the  consumers'  price  on  gas  mantles  are  10,  15,  and 
25  cents.  The  benefit  of  the  reduction  would,  therefore,  go  into  the  hands  of 
the  dealer,  giving  him  additional  profits  over  his  already  large  profits,  varying 
from  40  to  100  per  cent.  If,  however,  the  entire  benefit  did  go  to  the  public,  it 
would  effect  a  saving  of  about  $300,000.  Surely  this  small  and  unlikely  benefit 
is  not  compensation  for  placing  in  jeopardy  an  industry  that  pays  American 
labor,  directly  or  indirectly  employed,  over  $1,800,000  annually. 

The  slightest  reduction  in  the  present  40  per  cent  duty  on  gas  mantles  is  of 
very  serious  consequence  to  the  manufacturer,  who  is  already  selling  his 
product  at  a  close  margin  of  profit  and  who  is,  even  with  the  present  40  per 
cent  rate,  threatened  with  foreign  competition  that  could,  and  we  maintain 
would,  be  impossible  to  combat  if  the  foreign  manufacturers  were  properly 
organized  to  invade  the  American  markets.  Therefore  we  assert  any  reduction 
in  the  present  40  per  cent  duty  on  gas  mantles  will  irreparably  injure,  if  not 
totally  destroy,  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  that,  too,  we  believe 
without  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

A  reduction  in  the  cost  price  of  materials  used  in  making  gas  mantles  would 
correspondingly  contribute  to  a  lower  manufacturing  cost,  and  so  far  as  no  in- 
Jury  is  caused  to  an  American  industry  we  would  welcome  any  such  reduction. 

We  have  carefully  figured  the  probable  saving  in  cost  of  manufacturing  due 
to  the  probability  of  a  reduction  in  duties  on  materials,  and  have  estimated 
that  this  saving  could  not  possibly  exceed  $2  to  $2.50  per  thousand.  The  ma- 
terials used  are  free  from  trust  regulation  and  are  highly  competitive,  the  sole 
exception  being  thorium,  which,  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  American 
market's  consumption,  is  supplied  from  Europe.  We  believe  that  a  reduction  in 
the  duty  on  thorium  would  be  absorbed  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  thorium 
in  charging  a  higher  price,  and  thus  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  thorium  would 
simply  be  to  take  it  out  of  the  Government  revenue  and  put  it  in  the  pockets 
of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  This  feeling  and  belief  is  so  strongly  impressed 
on  our  minds  that  we  prefer  to  advocate  the  maintenance  of  the  present  duties 
without  any  change  whatsoever.  The  American  gas-mantle  manufacture  is 
adjusted  to  these  conditions,  and  the  rates  are,  as  they  should  be,  reasonably 
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compensatory,  and  the  maintenance  of  same  will  give  no  cause  for  dissatis- 
faction, whereas  a  change  would  provoke  serious  consequences. 

Aurora  Mantle  &  Lamp  Co.,  Aurora,  111.;  Alter  Light  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.;  Bright  Gas  Mantle  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Block  Light  Co., 
Toungstown,  Ohio ;  Hershey  Light  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Hipwell 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  J.  C.  Jennings,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Lindsay  Light  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Liberty  Incandescent 
Light  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Michigan  Gas  Mantle  Co..  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  New  Process  Gaa  Mantle  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Peerless 
Light  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Phoenix  Incandescent  Light  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ;  Sunshine  Mantle  Co..,  Chanute,  Kans. ;  F.  A.  Smith 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Victor  Mantle  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Ohio;  Welsbach  Co.,  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  and  Columbus. 
Ohio;  Western  Gas  Mantle  Co.,  Portland  Oreg. ;  Weiderhold 
Mantle  &  Burner  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DALLAS  BOTJDEMAN,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph,  Mr.  Boudeman? 

Mr.  BOIJDEMAN.  Paragraph  183,  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will  say  that  I 
represent  this  company  as  its  attorney,  and  I  will,  as  attorney,  tell  all 
that  I  can  that  I  know,  though  we  sometimes  have  to  take  from 
somebody  else  the  facts  that  we  present  to  the  courts  or  the  commit- 
tees. I  will  have  to  do  that  in  this  case. 

This  institution  is  a  manufacturer  of  gas  mantles.  I  have  prepared 
a  short  brief  and  filed  it,  and  if  consistent  with  the  rules  of  this  com- 
mittee I  would  like  to  have  it  printed,  because  we  have  endeavored  to 
put  into  it  the  things  which  we  think  are  material  on  this  question. 

The  duty  that  we  want  to  speak  about  particularly,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  material  that  we  use,  is  the  duty  upon  thorium,  and 
thorium  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country  except  b^  one  institu- 
tion— I  mean  from  mozonite  sand — and  that  institution  does  not 
manufacture  it  for  general  sale.  Thorium  is  manufactured  in  this 
country  from  scrap.  I  do  not  know  that  this  committee  recognize 
the  real  importance  of  this  industry,  as  it  has  grown  up  in  the  United 
States  within  the  last  few  years.  We  all  remember  the  old  gaslight, 
and  the  first  thing  that  we  recall  about  the  old  gaslight  was  the  old 
burner  that  spluttered  and  flickered  and  weariea  our  eyes  when  we 
tried  to  read  by  it,  but  since  the  introduction  of  these  mantles  we  find 
that  gas  can  be  used  effectually — some  believe  to  better  advan- 
tage— than  electricity,  and  therefore  this  industry  of  manufacturing  gas 
mantles  has  become  so  great  that  we  very  seldom  see  an  old-fashioned 
gas  burner,  and  there  are  used  in  the  United  States,  as  near  as  we  can 
state  it,  in  the  neighborhood  of  65,000,000  gas  mantles  in  a  year. 
Now,  there  is  only  one  concern  that  makes  thorium  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  the  Welsbach  Co.,  which  uses  its  own  thorium  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  gas  mantles;  all  the  rest  of  us  who  are  in  the  business,  of 
which  my  company  is  one,  are  obliged  to  go  somewhere  else  to  get 
our  thorium. 

This  is  the  third  time,  you  might  say,  that  this  question  has  been 
up  in  one  way  or  another  before  the  committee  of  the  House  and  the 
committee  of  the  Senate. 
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There  was  a  controversy  for  a  while  as  to  the  question  between  the 
man  or  the  company  that  was  getting  monazite  sand  from  Brazil  and 
bringing  it  here  and  manufacturing  it  into  thorium,  and  those  of  us 
who  had  to  go  into  the  foreign  market  and  buy  OUT  thorium,  as  to 
what  the  adjustment  of  duty  should  be  between  the  two,  but  so  far 
as  I  know  that  question  is  not  involved  at  this  time.  Nobody,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  attempted  to  make  any  distinction  in  that  matter, 
and  all  that  we  ask  is  this,  that  if  it  should  come  up  before  your  com- 
mittee we  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  heard.  Other- 
wise we  have  nothing  to  say  on  that  question. 

The  present  duty  on  thorium — and  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  Ger- 
many to  buy  our  thorium — is  40  per  cent.  The  present  duty  on 
foreign  mantles  is  40  per  cent,  and  what  we  want  now  to  ask  your 
committee  to  do  is  not  to  raise  the  price,  not  to  put  a  higher  duty, 
but  lower  duty,  on  thorium  and  lower  the  duty  on  foreign  mantles. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  would  it  do  to  lower  it  to  25  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Our  suggestion  is  30.  Twenty-five  would  not 
kill  us. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  We  lowered  it  to  25  in  the  bill  that  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  It  is  40  now.     They  got  it  up  to  40. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  Democratic  theory  is  it  ought  to  be  25. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  The  Democratic  theory  is  just  right  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  As  usual. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Of  course  we  range  all  the  way  in  this  country 
from  the  man  who  wants  absolutely  free  trade  to  the  man  who  wants 
the  highest  tariff  he  can  get,  and  we  are  along  there  in  those  lines 
as  we  range  ourselves. 

This  obtaining  of  thorium  for  our  business  can  not  be  done  except 
in  one  way.  A  great  many  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  endeavor 
to  manufacture  this  article,  and  it  is  said,  and  so  far  as  our  investi- 
gation goes  it  is  true,  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  five 
or  six  chemists  in  the  world  who  are  able  to  make  a  first-class 
thorium. 

In  preparing  this  matter — I  will  only  refer  to  this  brief,  I  do  not 
intend  to  read  it  by  any  means — but  in  preparing  this  matter  we 
have  prepared  for  your  committee,  as  near  as  we  are  able — and  I 
can  not  testify  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  it,  but  I  think  we  have 
got  it  practically  right — a  table  of  costs  in  the  two  countries,  our 
country  and  foreign  countries,  in  the  manufacturing  of  gas  mantles. 
That  will  be  found  on  page  7  of  this  brief  that  I  have  presented.  I 
want  to  talk  about  that  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  I  will  leave  that. 

We  have  taken  this  year's  cost  of  thorium  in  the  German  mar- 
ket, because  they  are  the  great  manufacturers  of  gas  mantles.  It 
takes  5  pounds  to  make  a  thousand  mantles,  and  the  amount  of 
thorium,  together  with  the  other  things,  and  the  amount  of  labor 
that  they  put  in,  costs  the  German  substantially  $42.50  to  manu- 
facture the  grade  of  mantles  that  I  am  speaking  about,  with  the  30 
per  cent  duty  on.  The  committee  will  understand  tnat  there  are 
different  grades  of  these  mantles.  Some  of  them  are  pretty  good, 
and  when  they  first  came  into  the  market  you  will  remember  that 
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25  to  50  cents  apiece  was  paid  for  them.  Before  the  general  revision 
of  the  tariff  was  made  there  were  substantially  90 — I  think  89 — 
different  companies  manufacturing  gas  mantles.  They  have  been 
reduced  now  until  there  are  50  or  less  in  the  business. 

There  are  different  grades  of  these  mantles  and  the  price  of  the 
mantles  has  come  down  now  so  that  they  range  all  the  way  from 
8  cents  up — 8  cents  for  the  lower  grade. 

I  have  made,  also,  a  table  showing  what  it  costs  for  the  same 
grade  of  mantles,  as  near  as  we  can  get  at  it,  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  $42.07,  without  any  duty  on  the  thorium,  as 
against  $42.50  on  the  German  manufacture  of  the  same  grade, 
including  30  per  cent  duty.  You  will  remember  and  take  into 
account,  if  you  please,  that  we  not  only  pay  at  the  present  time  a 
duty  on  thorium  of  40  per  cent,  but  we  also  pay  a  duty  on  ramie, 
which  is  the  material — cloth,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that — that 
we  use  in  the  manufacture,  of  45  per  cent  in  this  grade  and  a  little 
higher  for  the  other  grades,  and  for  collodion,  which  is  a  part  of  the  coat- 
ing, we  pay  about  45  per  cent,  I  think.  But  we  are  not  asking  a  reduc- 
tion on  that.  But  I  am  asking,  and  that  is  the  principal  thing,  and 
when  we  can  get  40  per  cent  taken  off  of  thorium  it  will  cost  us 
substantially  that  as  against  the  German  product — 43  cents  more 
than  ours  for  the  Germans  to  place  mantles  on  our  market. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  With  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on  thorium,  what  do  you 
think  it  ought  to  be  on  gas  mantles  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Well,  I  have  not  considered  exactly  that.  We 
think  this,  however,  that  it  is  a  fair  proposition  that  with  thorium 
free  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction  on  gas  mantles  from  40  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  We  tried  to  give  you  in  the  bill  which  the  President 
vetoed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  gas  mantles. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN. "That  would  not  be  bad.  We  ask  that  it  be 
about  30. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  Democratic  Party  is  right  there,  as  usual? 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  between 
the  rate  on  thorium  and  the  rate  on  gas  mantles  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  production  of  gas 
mantles  is  the  cost  of  thorium? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  It  costs  about  one-fourth.  This  taWe  shows  it. 
It  costs  about  one-fourth.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  thorium. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  So  that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would 
be  practically  a  duty  of  about  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  finished 
product  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  I  have  not  figured  that  out.  But  here  is  the  point 
about  it.  If  you  take  off  the  duty  on  thorium,  which  is  $4  on  enough 
to  make  a  thousand  mantles,  and  you  reduce  the  duty  on  the  foreign 
manufactured  mantles  25  per  cent  by  reducing  it  from  40  to  30,  and 
there  is  a  little  difference  in  favor  of  either  ourselves  or  the  Germans 
in  that  reduction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  we  put  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  finished 
product  and  the  same  duty  on  the  raw  material  and  only  a  fourth  of 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  is  in  the  finished  product,  of  course  you 
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have  a  considerable  advantage  in  duty  between  the  raw  material  and 
the  finished  product. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  That  may  be  true,  but  as  it  stands  now,  we  do  not 
think  we  have  fair  treatment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Because  you  have  a  specific  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Yes ;  and  we  are  paying  also,  you  must  remember, 
a  duty  on  other  things  that  we  have  to  nave  in  order  to  make  our 
mantles  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  a  greater  price  for  our  labor. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  in  favor  of  this  policy 
represented  by  the  bill,  which  was  passed,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  said  the  Democratic  Party  was  always  right  about 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Yes;  we  all  think  that,  you  know. 

Mr.  HILL.  Have  you  quite  understood  what  your  proposition  is? 
Is  not  this  your  proposition,  which  you  have  just  stated,  that  you 
entirely  disagree  with  this  bill,  instead  of  being  in  favor  of  it?  You 
want  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  taken  off  of  your  raw  material  and  5  per 
cent  more  given  to  you  on  your  finished  product  than  they  have  given 
in  this  bill,  making  an  increase  of  practically  45  per  cent.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  you  can  just  as  well  protect  the  manufacturer  by  putting 
his  raw  material  on  the  free  list  as  you  can  by  putting  a  duty  on  his 
finished  product? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  That  is  true  enough. 

Mr.  HILL.  Do  you  quite  agree  hi  your  own  view  then  that  you  are  in 
favor  of  this  policy,  when  you  come  here  and  ask  this  committee  to 
take  off  the  40  per  cent  duty  from  your  raw  material  and  put  5  per 
cent  more  on  your  finished  product? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  You  are  confusing  the  two,  if  you  please,  the  one 
that  is  a  law  and  the  one  that  was  supposed  to  become  a  law. 

Mr.  HILL.  No;  I  am  confining  myself  to  the  policy  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  said  was  always  right,  which  you  approved, 
and  you  modify  that  by  suggesting  that  the  raw  material  should 
be  put  on  the  free  list  and  that  5  per  cent  should  be  added  to  what 
these  gentlemen  suggested  should  be  on  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  That  is  not  the  bill.     That  did  not  go  through. 

Mr.  HILL.  So  that  you  are  45  per  cent  off  on  the  theory  you  your- 
self suggested  ?  I  am  asking  you  that  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
you  are  in  favor  of  the  policy  except  on  everything  you  manufacture 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  No. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  not  your  own  suggestion  indicate  that  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  are  45  per  cent  away  from  them,  yet  you  say  you  are 
in  favor  of  the  policy. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Let  me  tell  you  what  the  proposition  is,  and  then 
see  if  I  am  not  right  about  it.  We  say  that  the  40  per  cent  ought  to 
come  off  of  thorium. 

Mr.  HILL.  They  say  that  25  per  cent  should  be  kept  on  it. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  That  was  the  bill  that  did  not  go  through,  but  I 
am  talking  about  the  one  that  is  up  now. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  know,  but  it  indicated  the  policy. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  We  say  that  if  40  per  cent  comes  off  of  thorium 
it  is  fair  and  right  and  just  that  10  per  cent  of  the  40  per  cent 
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comes  off  of  foreign  mantles,  and  it  just  about  evens  us  up  with  what 
we  are  now,  and  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  reduce  the  price  of  mantles  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  HILL.  They  had  the  rate  on  mantles  5  per  cent  below  what  you 
wanted  to  get  and  25  per  cent  more  on  the  raw  materials  than  you 
asked. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  That  might  be  true,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
the  law  now.  I  am  talking  of  the  law  now.  I  am  talking  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  just  adjustment  of  these  two  matters  as  between 
ourselves  and  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  HILL.  Why  do  you  not  recommend  to  this  committee  to  take 
off  the  duty  on  monazite  sand,  of  which  thorium  is  made  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  We  do  not  deal  in 
monazite  sand.  If  anybody  deals  in  it  and  uses  it,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  taking  it  off,  and  I  will  say  to  you  frankly  that  if  this  duty  is 
taken  off  of  thorium  it  ought  to  come  off,  in  my  judgment,  of  mona- 
zite sand. 

Mr.  HARBISON.  Where  does  that  come  from  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Mainly  from  Brazil.  We  have  got  it  in  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  and  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  HARBISON.  There  is  none  produced  except  in  North  Carolina, 
is  there  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  There  has  never  been,  that  I  know  of,  except  there; 
either  North  Carolina  or  South  Carolina,  or  both. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  You  say  that  there  is  a  company  in  this  country 
that  makes  thorium  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Yes;  from  monazite  sand,  and  then  there  are  some 
companies  that  make  it  from  scrap. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  You  said  there  was  only  one  company  in  this 
country  that  makes  thorium  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  So  far  as  I  know  from  sand. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  As  I  said  in  this  brief,  and  I  think  we  are  right 
about  it — 

Mr.  DALZELL  (interposing).  It  is  not  a  patented  process,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  No;  but  it  is  a  difficult  one. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  control  all  the  monazite  sand  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  It  has  been  so  stated,  but  I  won't  make  the  state- 
ment, because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HILL.  Then  you  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  only  one  company 
can  make  thorium  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  There  is  only  one  company  making  it,  as  I  am 
informed,  and  I  believe  that  information  is  correct,  gentlemen.  But 
thorium  is  a  very  difficult  material  to  make  of  -the  grade  that  will 
make  good  mantles,  and  I  am  further  informed  that  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  effort  to  make  thorium  out  of  monazite 
sand,  but  those  wno  have  undertaken  it  have  failed  and  lost  their 
money.  I  do  not  know  anything  more  than  that.  But  there  is  only 
one  company  that  does  do  it.  Whether  it  is  protected  hi  any  way  in 
getting  its  sand  from  a  foreign  country  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  a  general  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  your  sug- 
gestion to  the  committee  is  that,  like  the  bill  which  was  passed  at  the 
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last  session,  you  would  take  25  per  cent  off  of  thorium  and  add  5  per 
cent  to  the  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  I  would  take  it  all  off  of  thorium. 

Mr.  HELL.  That  would  take  it  all  off. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  All  off  of  thorium,  and  our  suggestion  is  30  per 
cent.  The  gentleman  asked  how  25  per  cent  would  do.  I  say  we 
can  live  at  25  per  cent,  but  I  think  the  just  thing  to  American  manu- 
facturers of  mantles,  whether  our  company  or  anybody  else,  would 
be  to  take  the  duty  off  of  thorium  and  reduce  it  on  foreign  mantles. 

Mr.  HELL.  That  would  be  creating  more  protection  than  you  are 
gettingnow — four  times  as  much  as  you  are  getting  now. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Figure  it  out  and  see  whether  it  is  or  not.  We  are 
paying  $4  duty  for  thorium  for  a  thousand  mantles.  We  say  we  will 
reduce  the  price  of  the  duty  on  foreign  mantles  25  per  cent.  If  it  is 
figured  out  it  will  come  out  just  as  we  figure  it  in  our  brief,  that  it 
is  substantially  an  even  reduction  one  with  the  other. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  other  thing  I  wanted  to  get  before  this  com- 
mittee that  probably  will  not  come  up  again,  because  this  is  a 
peculiar  sort  of  case. 

It  is  the  desire  of  my  company,  and  I  think  it  is  of  every  other 
manufacturer  of  gas  mantles,  if  they  can  be  fairly  protected  in  their 
business  and  get  a  fair  income  and  not  lose  their  profit  in  the  adjust- 
ment, it  is  the  desire  that  the  cost  of  gas  mantles  shall  be  lowered 
to  the  general  public.  They  have  been  lowered  by  the  efforts  of  these 
men.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 

There  is  the  greatest  kind  of  conflict  going  on  to-day  and  has  been 
for  the  last  five  years  between  the  electric  companies  and  the  gas  com- 
panies of  this  country.  Every  tune  a  new  invention  comes  out  in  the 
way  of  an  electric  light,  like  the  Tungsten  burner,  that  improves  the 
light  at  a  less  cost,  every  gas  company  in  this  country  is  put  to  it  to 
find  some  sort  of  a  lamp  and  some  sort  of  process  and  some  sort  of 
economy  by  which  it  can  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  HELL.  What  is  the  percentage  of  labor  entering  into  the  cost 
of  mantels  and  the  cost  of  thorium  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  About  one-fourth,  as  I  am  told. 

Mr.  HELL.  The  labor  is  about  a  fourth  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  About  a  fourth. 

Let  me  go  on  with  this  idea  that  I  want  to  get  before  this  committee. 

Unless  the  gas  companies,  therefore,  can  continue  the  business  of 
furnishing  light  and  furnish  it  as  low  or  lower  than  the  electric  light 
companies,  every  mantle  company  will  have  to  stop  business,  because 
the  minute  the  gas  companies  stop  business  the  mantle  companies 
stop  manufacturing  mantles.  It  can  not  be  otherwise.  Therefore 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  gas  companies  and  the  interest  of  the  mantle 
manufacturers  to  make  and  put  on  the  market  these  things  which 
go  to  the  general  public  at  just  as  low  a  price  as  it  is  possible  to  put 
them  on  in  order  to  keep  up  their  business.  While  it  may  be  a 
selfish  thing  to  say  and  a  curious  thing  to  say,  at  the  same  tune  we 
are  trying  to  get  this  tariff  so  that  we  can  still  live,  and  so  that  gas 
mantles  can  be  reduced  to  a  lower  rate.  That  is  the  fact  about  it, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  trving  to  do ;  and  what  is  just  to  do  in  that 
respect  is  what  we  want  this  committee  to  do  in  the  readjustment  of 
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this  question,  and  whatever  we  might  desire  as  to  the  amount  that 
ought  to  be  left  on  foreign  mantels,  we  simply  say  that  a  fair  amount 
should  be  left;  and  being  in  this  business  for  about  six  years  and 
knowing  the  ins  and  outs  and  the  rise  and  fall  that  come  in  the  read- 
justment of  tariffs  and  the  attempt  at  readjustment  of  tariffs  that 
have  been  made,  the  judgment  we  have  formed  is  that  this  raw 
material  that  we  can  only  buy  in  a  foreign  country  should  come  in 
here  free;  that  is,  the  material,  the  thing  that  must  come  in  here — 
that  it  should  come  in  free — and  that  there  should  be  a  proportionate 
reduction  upon  the  foreign  mantels  so  that  we  stand  substantially 
where  we  do  now,  and  we  ask  nothing  more.  That  is  all  we  ask. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  In  the  present  ad 
valorem  rate,  which  is  44.82  per  cent  on  monazite  sand,  we  reduced  it 
to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  That  was  by  pounds,  so  much  a  pound. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.  We  reduced  it  to  the  ad  valorem  rate.  We 
put  it  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent.  On  thorium 
the  present  specific  rate  or  equivalent  was  40  per  cent.  We  reduced 
it  to  25  per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  gas  mantles  in  the 
present  law  is  40  per  cent  or  is  40  per  cent  itself,  and  we  reduced 
it  to  25  per  cent.  Now,  you  think  that  reduction  along  that  line  is  an 
improvement  for  your  business  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  along 
that  line  for  our  business;  no. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Why? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Because  you  leave  too  much  duty  on  thorium. 
You  must  take  into  consideration  that  every  time  you  put  25  per  cent 
duty  on  thorium  you  are  adding  50  cents  a  pound. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  said  that  the  amount  of  thorium  that  goes 
into  a  thousand  mantles  you  pay  $4  for  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  No;  we  pay  more  than  that.  The  duty  is  $4.  It 
takes  5  pounds.  It  takes  5  pounds  a  thousand.  It  is  down  now,  the 
German  thorium,  to  about  $2  a  pound. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  value  of  the  thorium  that  goes  into 
that  thousand  gas  mantles? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  You  mean  the  cost  to  us? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  thorium? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  The  cost  to  us  without  freight  would  be  $14. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  $14? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it;  about  30  cents 
more  added  for  freight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  1  am  talking  about  the  imported  thorium. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  It  would  cost  us  $10  for  the  thorium  and  40  per 
cent  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  thorium  in  a  thousand  gas  mantles  would 
cost  you  $10  at  the  customhouse,  exclusive  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  No;  you  are  not  saying  anything  about  freight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  am  leaving  out  freight,  too,  because  you  do  not 
pay  taxes  on  freight. 

Then  25  per  cent  on  $10  would  be  $2.50 1 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Yes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  If  you  got  a  reduction  of  $2.50  on  thorium  in 
your  thousand  gas  mantles,  what  is  the  value  of  your  thousand  gas 
mantles  at  the  customhouse  to  be  imported? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  You  mean  the  imported  mantles  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  The  German  mantles  would  cost,  according  to  our 
best  estimates,  including  the  30  per  cent  duty  on  them,  $42.50  for  a 
thousand  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  duty  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  No,  with  30  per  cent  duty,  just  as  we  think  we 
ought  to  have  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  mean  without  duty.  Can  you  not  give  us  the 
price  without  duty  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  The  duty  would  be  about  $9.58,  as  I  have  got  it 
down  here.  That  would  be  the  duty  on  $31.92,  at  30  per  cent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  leaving  out  the  duty.  I  want  to  know  what 
these  thousand  mantles  would  cost  you  at  the  customhouse,  ex- 
clusive of  duty. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  If  we  are  going  to  buy  them  from  the  Germans  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  I  will  have  to  take  $9.58  from  that.     $31.92. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  $31.92? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  a  25  per  cent  tax  off  of  that  would  amount  to 
about  $8. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Substantially. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  $8  in  round  figures. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  this  bill  passes  you  will  have  an  $8  tax  on  gas 
mantles  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  That  would  be  a  protective  tax,  you  mean  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  $8  tax  on  gas  mantles. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  you  would  have  to  pay  $2.50  on  the  thorium 
that  went  into  those  gas  mantles,  or  the  American  manufacturer 
would.  How  much  would  that  leave  you  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  How  much  do  you  calculate  that  would  be? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  On  $10  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  $31  cost,  the  cost  of 
the  mantles,  and  $10  cost  of  thorium. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  It  would  make  our  thorium  then  cost  us  $12.50. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Yes;  because  it  costs  us  $10  without  duty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  understood  it  cost  you  $10  to  bring  in  the 
thorium  for  a  thousand  gas  mantles. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Without  duty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  you  add  25  per  cent  to  $10  that  makes  $12.50  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  That  gives  us  $12.50. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  I  am  figuring  in  duty.  The  duty  that  you 
would  have  to  protect  you  incidentally  on  the  gas  mantle  would  be 
about  $8 1 
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Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  duty  you  would  have  to  pay  on  the  thorium 
would  be  $2.50? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  leave  you  a  net  difference  of  $5.50  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  suggest  now,  take  1,000  gas  mantles.  You  say 
the  thorium  is  75  per  cent  and  labor  is  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  No.  Excuse  me,  but  you  have  that  wrong.  It 
is  not  75  per  cent  for  the  thorium.  Other  things  come  in.  On  ramie, 
for  example — that  is  the  cloth  that  is  used — there  is  45  per  cent  duty. 
That  costs  us  $7.42  for  every  thousand. 

Mr.  HILL.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  material,  then,  which  will 
have  40  per  cent  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  you  propose  to  save? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  Not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Forty  per  cent  of  75  per  cent  is  30  per  cent,  which  you 
propose  to  save.  Now,  then,  you  propose  to  reduce  your  duty  on 
your  finished  mantle  10  per  cent,  from  40  per  cent  to  30,  so  that  you 
can  figure  it  any  way  you  please,  you  are  just  exactly  doubling  your 
protection  under  your  proposition. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  proposition.  I  am  only  criticizing  the  idea 
that  you  started  out  with,  that  you  were  in  favor  of  this  policy,  that 
you  preferred  the  rates  fixed  in  this  bill,  according  to  yourself  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  increase 
the  duty  on  a  finished  product  and  put  the  raw  material  on  the  free 
list,  which  you  propose  to  do,  thereby  doubling  your  protection. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  your  conclusions,  beg- 
ging your  pardon;  but  if  you  will  take  this  table  I  have  prepared  and 
go  through  it  and  see  the  duty  we  have  to  pay  on  things  besides 
thorium,  the  extra  cost  we  have,  for  example,  in  our  overhead  charges 
for  running  this  business.  For  example,  the  item  here  of  3  gallons 
of  coating,  the  cost  of  that  in  Germany  is  $2.25,  and  we  have  a  duty 
on  that  very  thing  of  40  per  cent  and  on  up,  depending  on  the  quality, 
and  it  costs  $3.15  in  our  business.  Ramie,  which  is  the  cloth,  and 
winch  has  to  be  burned  up  before  the  mantle  is  good  for  anything, 
costs  in  Germany  $5.12,  and  costs  here  in  this  country  $7.42. 

Mr.  HILL.  Do  you  not  think  under  your  plan  your  particular 
industry  would  be  better  off  than  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  HILL.  Why  do  you  come  here,  then,  and  ask  the  change  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  I  come  here  and  ask  the  change  for  this  reason: 
I  have  endeavored  to  explain  to  you  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  these  mantles,  owing  to  the 
competition  between  the  two  kinds  of  companies  that  I  have  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  HILL.  Why  are  you  not  willing  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  mantle 
proportionately  to  the  cost  of  the  material  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  I  am. 

Mr.  HILL.  No;  you  have  not.  All  the  interest  I  have  in  the  matter 
is  that  I  want  you  to  be  just  as  generous  to  the  other  industries  as  you 
want  the  committee  to  be  to  yourself. 
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Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  You  are  right  about  that.  If  you  will  examine 
this  table,  Mr.  Hill,  after  we  get  all  through  here,  I  think  you  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to,  that  it  amounts  to  an  even 
thing  all  around — not  much  different  from  what  it  is  now  and  what 
we  say  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  taken  more'  of  your  time  than  I 
ought  to,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  you  will  give  your  brief  to  the  stenographer,  we 
will  have  it  printed. 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  I  was  going  to  say  on  that  proposition  on  which 
you  have  questioned  me,  that  I  wish  you  would  figure  that  duty  with 
this  table.  The  brief  is  already  on  file.  This  is  my  office  copy. 
You  have  on  file  my  brief,  I  think.  Therefore  I  will  retain  my  office 
copy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  want  it  printed  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  BOUDEMAN.  I  think  I  would  like  to  have  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Following  is  the  brief  spoken  of  above: 

THORIUM   AND   GAS   MANTLES. 

To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

GENTLEMEN:  This  synopsis  and  brief  is  presented  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  General 
Gas  Mantle  Co.,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  relates  to  the  matter  of  tariff  upon  thorium  and 
gas  mantles.  The  General  Gas  Mantle  Co.  engages  in  no  other  business  than  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  mantles.  It  has  been  so  engaged  for  about  eight  years  last  past,  and  about 
three  and  one-half  years  ago  it  erected  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  quite  a  large  building, 
fitted  up  expressly  for  this  kind  of  business,  removed  its  machinery  and  plant  into  the 
other  building,  bought  other  machinery,  and  it  now  employs  quite  a  number  of  work- 
men and  it  has  invested  in  the  business  about  $100,000  of  capital. 

In  the  year  1909  there  were  in  the  United  States  about  89  mantle  manufactories 
located  in  States,  in  number,  as  follows:  Ohio,  20;  New  York,  14;  Pennsylvania,  16; 
Illinois,  10;  Wisconsin,  4;  Michigan,  3;  Minnesota,  3;  California,  3;  New  Jersey,  2; 
Maryland,  2;  Iowa,  2;  Missouri,  2;  Kansas,  2;  Indiana,  2;  Massachusetts,  2;  Colo- 
rado, 1;  Oregon,  1;  total,  89. 

Some  of  these  companies  were  rather  limited  in  their  capacity,  but  in  the  aggregate 
they  had  invested  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  line  of  work  and  they  gave  con- 
tinual employment  to  many  hundreds  of  men.  Quite  a  number  of  these  cotcems 
have  quit  business,  but  about  50  separate  companies  are  yet  in  the  manufacture  of 
mantles.  These  various  companies  manufacture  in  the  neighborhood  of  65,000.000 
mar  ties  per  year,  with  a  capital  invested  of  an  estimated  value  of  several  million 
dollars.  The  largest  of  these  companies  is  the  Welsbaeh  Co.,  which  manufactures 
about  40  per  cent  or  possibly  a  little  more  of  the  whole  number  of  mantles  made  in 
this  country.  The  gas-mantle  industry  has  become  a  very  important  one.  Gas 
mantles  have  become  a  very  useful  necessity  and  are  now  almost  universally  used 
where  gas  is  used  foi  lighting  purposes. 

The  companies  engaged  in  this  business  have  mainly  come  into  existerce  within 
the  past  six  or  seven  years  and  may  well  be  classed  as  infant  industries,  as  the  term 
is  usually  used.  Thorium  is  the  principal  product  used,  from  which  these  mantles 
are  manufactured,  though  additional  substances  are  used,  and  especially  a  kind  of 
fiber  thread  known  in  the  trade  as  ramie,  is  a  material  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
mantle.  Thorium  may  be  said  to  be  the  principal  raw  material  of  mantle  manufac- 
ture. It  is  a  produce  which  is  extracted  from  what  is  called  monazite  sand.  This  is 
a  sand  found  in  several  States  of  the  Union,  but  the  only  places  in  this  country,  as 
we  are  infoimed,  where  any  of  it  has  ever  been  mined  are  in  North  and  South  Caio- 
lina,  and  our  information  is  that  there  has  been  none  mined  in  these  places  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  The  greatest  beds  of  monazite  sand  are  found  in  Brazil  and 
it  is  of  a  richer  quality  than  is  found  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  easily  mined,  it 
being  practically  scooped  up  from  the  shore  of  the  ocean.  We  have  been  informed, 
and  believe  credibly  so,  that  the  Brazilian  monazite  sand  mines  or  beds  are  urder  the 
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control  of  a  syndicate,  which  through  contract  is  under  obligations  to  sell  this  product 
only  to  certain  persons. 

In  order  to  make  a  good  serviceable  mantle,  the  thorium  used  must  be  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  there  are  but  few  chemists  in  the  world,  only  about  five  or  six  in  all,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  who  possess  the  skill  required  in  making  this  prod- 
uct, having  a  quality  good  enough  for  mantle  making,  and  of  this  number,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  informed,  there  is  only  one,  or  possibly  two,  of  such  chemists  in  this 
country  who  are  able  to  produce  the  product  of  the  grade  required  for  this  industry, 
and  these  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Welsbach  Co. 

The  only  manufacturers  of  thorium  in  this  country  from  monazite  sand  is  the  Wels- 
bach Co.,  or  a  company  in  some  other  name  whose  product  the  Welsbach  Co.  controls, 
as  we  understand  it,  and  these  Welsbach  people  make  thorium  only  for  its  own  use, 
it  being  also  a  mantle  manufacturer,  and  it  does  not  sell  any  thorium.  When  we  say 
for  its  own  use,  we  mean  for  its  use  in  making  gas  mantles. 

Two  or  three  concerns  have  from  time  to  time  manufactured  it  from  mantle  scrap, 
which  means  nothing  more  than  rehabiliment  of  defective  or  worn-out  mantle  matter, 
and  embraces  none  of  the  work  of  manufacturing  from  sand.  The  amount  thus  pro- 
cured from  scrap  is  quite  limited,  constituting  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
amount  used. 

It  is,  therefore,  clearly  seen  that  all  other  manufacturers  of  gas  mantles  than  the  one 
company  above  referred  to  must  look  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States  for  its 
thorium — the  raw  material  for  its  business. 

The  Welsbach  Co.,  for  a  number  of  years,  procured  monazite  sand  from  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  from  it  manufactured  thorium  for  its  own  use.  During  this  time,  or  a  part 
of  it,  at  least,  there  was  a  tariff  on  monazite  sand  of  6  cents  per  pound,  but  none  was 
shipped  into  this  country,  for  no  one  except  the  above-named  company  was  manu- 
facturing thorium  out  of  monazite  sand,  and  it  had  no  use  for  any  other  purpose,  at 
least  in  this  line  of  industry.  Later  on  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  monazite 
sand  to  4  cents  per  pound,  and  for  some  time  past  the  above-named  company  has 
been  using  Brazilian  sand,  and  are  not  mining  any  in  the  Carolinas,  as  we  under- 
stand it. 

The  Germans  are  the  greatest  producers  of  thorium.  The  German  chemists  are 
among  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of  chemists.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  cer- 
tain persons  to  get  one  or  more  of  these  successful  chemists  from  Germany  into  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  thorium  manufacturing,  but  these  efforts 
have  been  unsuccessful.  American  chemists  have  undertaken  to  manufacture 
thorium  and  they  have  generally  failed,  so  far  as  getting  a  product  successful  for  our 
business.  The  De  Haen  Co.,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  largest  chemical  houses 
in  Europe,  after  many  years  of  experimenting  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  has  not  been  able  to  produce  (as  it  is  said)  a  grade  of  thorium  which  can  be 
marketed,  except  at  a  reduced  price. 

We  state  these  facts  so  as  to  show  this  committee  how  impossible  it  is  for  these 
mantle  companies  to  purchase  the  raw  material  in  the  United  States  for  their  busi- 
ness. No  one  having  knowledge  of  past  experiments,  without  he  can  obtain  the 
services  of  a  chemist  who  can  make  this  material,  would  for  a  moment  risk  his  money 
in  building  a  manufactory  for  the  making  of  thorium.  In  fact,  no  one  here  is  engaged 
in  its  manufacture  or  says  that  he  intends  to  engage  in  its  manufacture. 

Every  gas  mantle  manufacturer,  except  the  one  company  mentioned,  is  forced  to 
go  to  Germany  to  obtain  thorium  for  the  making  of  mantles. 

For  the  past  three  years  they  have  been  afflicted  by  an  increase  of  tariff  on  thorium, 
and  this  doubtless  accounts  for  the  falling  out  of  line  of  about  40  of  the  companies 
which  were  in  existence  in  1909. 

As  near  as  we  can  state,  about  220,000  pounds  of  thorium  is  annually  manufactured 
into  gas  mantles  in  the  United  States  and  more  than  one-half  of  it  is  imported  from 
Germany. 

Any  law  which  places  a  tariff  on  thorium  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  the  laborers  employed,  and  the  40  per  cent  duty  now  on  it  is  a  serious 
handicap,  and,  as  we  believe,  has  caused  the  closing  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  fac- 
tories engaged  in  the  mantle  business  in  1909  when  the  additional  duty  on  thorium 
was  added. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Germans  manufacture  gas  mantles  and  sell 
them  here.  There  is  a  tariff  against  such  mantles  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  with 
a  tariff  on  thorium  of  40  per  cent  the  American  manufacturer  has  a  hard  time  of  it. 
The  question  now  is  what  charge  should  be  made. 
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The  competition  in  the  gas  mantle  manufacturing  has  brought  down  the  retail 
price  of  mantles  to  from  10  to  20  cents  for  the  same  grade  of  mantles  that  formerly 
brought  35  to  50  cents.  We  are  still  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  selling  price  to  our 
customers,  from  the  fact  that  the  gas  companies  and  the  electric  lighting  companies 
are  each  striving  to  install  their  lights.  They  are  fierce  competitors  in  the  lighting 
business.  If  the  gas  companies  can  not  produce  a  satisfactory  light  at  as  low  or  lower 
price  than  the  electric  company  then  they  must  quit  the  lighting  business  and  leave 
the  entire  field  to  the  electric  companies,  and  when  the  latter  gets  the  gas  companies 
out  of  business  and  thus  annihilates  competition,  it  can  easily  raise  the  price  of 
electric  lighting. 

Whether  the  gas  companies  can  compete  with  electricity  will  largely  depend  upon 
how  cheaply  they  can  get  gas  mantles,  and  whether  they  continue  to  compete  with 
electric  companies  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mantle  manufacturers,  for  if  gas 
lighting  quits,  gas  mantles  quit,  and  hence  the  mantle  companies  are  compelled  to 
make  their  prices  low,  otherwise  business  is  gone. 

We  are  asking  for  a  protection  of  American  laborers  who  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  mantles,  as  well  as  ourselves,  from  the  loss  of  our  property  used  in  the 
business.  There  are  of  employees  many  hundred  and  they  have  learned  this  as  a 
business.  We  are  asking  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  gas  man- 
tles— not  in  the  erection  of  new  plants,  but  in  saving  from  idleness  and  useleseness 
properties  of  large  value. 

We  believe  that  this  committee  should  present  and  ask  the  passage  of  a  law  which 
would  protect  the  millions  of  users  of  mantles  in  this  country  from  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  mantles  and  give  them  lower  prices  if  possible.  Had  it  not  been  for  competing 
companies,  such  as  ourselves,  gas  mantles  would  still  retail  from  25  to  50  cents  each. 
By  our  competition  and  the  competition  of  others  the  retail  price  of  mantles  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  more  reasonable  price  of  from  8  to  12  cents  and  higher  grades  at 
higher  prices.  If  we  can  get  the  duty  off  of  thorium  we  can  still  further  lower  them. 
We  therefore  ask  that  this  be  done. 

First.  Let  thorium  come  in  free,  and  if  this  is  done  then  it  would  seem  just  to  allow 
monazite  sand  to  come  in  free  if  it  is  asked  for  by  the  concern  in  the  manufacture  of 
thorium. 

Second.  Fix  the  duty  of  foreign  mantles  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Such  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  as  per  propose  would  be  just  to  every  manufacturer, 
and  ft  is  just  to  the  consumer.  The  latter  would  get  mantles  at  a  lower  rate;  the 
manufacturers  would  obtain  a  reasonable  income  on  their  investment. 

The  following  shows  the  cost,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  and  state  it,  of  the  German 
to  make  and  deliver  1,000  mantles  of  fair  quality  in  New  York  City  with  a  30  per 
cent  duty  on  them: 

Cost  of  thorium,  5  pounds  for  1,000  mantles $10.  00 

Cost  of  ramie  (cloth),  6  pounds,  at  64  cents 5. 12 

Cost  of  coating,  3  gallons,  at  75  cents 2.  25 

Cost  of  boxing  and  labeling 3.  00 

Cost  of  labor,  salaries,  and  overhead  charges 11.  55 

Duty  30  per  cent  on  $31.92  above 9.  58 

Add  freight  to  New  York  and  insurance 1.  00 

Total  German  mantles  per  1,000  in  United  States 42.  50 

The  following  is  the  cost  of  the  United  States  manufacturer  of  the  same  quality 
as  in  the  foregoing  table  and  without  any  duty  on  thorium: 

Cost  of  thorium $10.  00 

Cost  of  ramie,  on  which  we  pay  45  cents  duty 7.  42 

Cost  of  coating,  3  gallons,  at  $1.05 3. 15 

Cost  of  boxing  and  labeling 5.  00 

Cost  of  labor,  salary,  and  overhead  charges 15.  00 

Cost  of  freight  to  New  York,  commission,  and  insurance 1.  50 

Total 42.  07 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  making  the  above  tables  we  have  not  included  any 
in  erest  on  the  investment  in  the  business,  or  depreciation  of  machinery  or  plant,  or 
cost  of  selling  the  product,  and  we  have  assumed  that  these  items  would  be  expenses 
borne  by  each  in  about  the  same  proportion,  so  it  would  not  benefit  either  to  attempt 
to  include  them  in  the  estimated  cost  of  mantles. 
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The  American  manufacturer,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  table,  if  thorium  should  go  on 
the  free  list,  would  have  an  advantage  over  the  German  manufacturer  of  about  43  cents 
per  thousand  mantles,  which  is  indeed  a  very  insignificant  amount,  and  when  you  take 
into  consideration  that  the  interest  on  money  and  rents  are  lower  than  in  America, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  substantially  all  of  this  43  uents  advantage  would  be  overcome  by 
these  things.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  wish  to  get  the  price  of  mantles  to  the 
consumer  just  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  The  lower  they  are  the  more  will  be  sold 
and  the  greater  quantity  we  furnish. 

We  therefore  insist  that  the  duty  on  thorium,  which  is  the  raw  material  of  the  mantle 
manufacture,  should  be  taken  off,  and  the  duty  on  foreign  manufactured  mantles 
should  be  fixed  at  30  per  cent  instead  of  40  per  cent.  If  any  other  change  is  made  of 
any  substantial  character,  that  is  a  chance  of  a  lower  tariff  on  foreign  mantles  which 
will  necessarily  vary  the  relationship  of  the  manufactured  articles  of  the  two  countries 
from  the  situation  as  above  suggested,  it  will  necessarily  embarrass  the  American 
manufacturer,  who  has  in  good  faith  invested  his  money  in  this  kind  of  an  enterprise 
and  is  entitled  to  have  his  property  bring  him  a  fair  remuneration  in  the  way  of  income 
rather  than  have  it  sacrificed. 

We  submit  the  above  as  our  judgment  of  this  subject  after  quite  carefully  consider- 
ing the  matter  and  believe  it  fair  to  everyone. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DALLAS  BOUDEMAN, 
Attorney  for  General  Gas  Mantle  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

JANUARY  7,  1913. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boudeman  he  was  allowed  to  file  and  have 
printed  an  additional  statement,  which  he  did  file  on  January  11, 
and  is  as  follows: 

ADDITIONAL    BRIEF    OF    DALLAS    BOUDEMAN,    ATTORNEY   FOR    GENERAL    GAS 

MANTLE  Co. 

[In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  General  Gas  Mantle  Co.,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  the  subject 
of  duty  on  thorium  and  foreign  gas  mantles.] 

In  the  argument  of  this  subject  two  suggestions  were  made,  one  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  other  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  which 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to,  for  I  fear  that  in  the  heat  of  argument  we  may 
not  have  fully  understood  each  other,  and  we  all  are  striving  for  right  results. 

As  I  have  not  at  the  time  of  making  this  brief  the  exact  figures  presented  or 
the  exact  language  used,  and  wishing  to  have  this  additional  brief  appear  in 
the  same  record  as  is  contained  our  original  brief,  I  proceed  upon  my  memory, 
and  I  may  not  and  really  can  not  entirely  and  correctly  repeat  the  language 
used. 

The  substance  of  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  was  that  if  the  duty  on 
thorium  and  upon  foreign  mantles  were  each  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
whether  this  would  not  be  fair  and  give  a  sufficient  protection  to  our  industry, 
and  he  made  some  figures  based  upon  the  theory  so  suggested. 

I  now  show  where  the  mantle  manufacturer  would  stand  if  such  proposition 
were  carried  out. 

I  start  with  the  table  found  on  page  7  of  the  brief,  which  I  think  is  as  near 
correct  as  it  is  possible  to  be  made,  and  that  shows  the  cost  of  the  German 
mantle  delivered  in  New  York  with  30  per  cent  duty  added  (as  we  say  ought 
to  be  done) — 

Less  freight,  is $41.  50 

Take  off  the  duty  of  30  per  cent 9.  58 


Leaves  cost  of  German  mantle 31.  92 

Add  25  per  cent  duty  on  $31.92 7.  98 


Total  cost  German  mantles 39.  90 

Add  freight  and  insurance  to  New  York 1.  00 


Total .     40.90 
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Next  take  the  cost  of  American  mantles  without  duty  on  thorium,  and 
we  have $42.  07 

Add  25  per  cent  duty  on  $10  worth  of  thorium 2.  50 


Total  cost  American  mantles 44.  57 

Deduct  cost  German  rnantles__  40.  90 


Advantage  of  German  over  American  mantles,  per  1.000 3.  67 

I  do  not  see  how  I  can  answer  the  question  asked  me  on  this  subject  any 
better  than  to  submit  these  figures. 

*  The  suggestion  made  by  the  other  gentleman  of  the  committee  I  can  not 
accurately  state,  but  in  substance  he  had,  through  some  figures  evidently  be- 
fore him,  concluded  that  our  company  would  have  about  45  per  cent  protection, 
if  our  theory  were  followed. 

I  think  the  gentleman  did  not  fully  understand  my  position,  and  perhnps  con- 
fused the  figures  as  claimed  by  me  with  some  discussion  which  crept  into  the 
case  about  what  the  House  commitee  had,  at  the  last  session,  proposed  as  a 
law,  but  which  was  not  enacted. 

I  was  asked  about  a  duty  on  foreign  mantles  placed  at  25  per  cent,  and  I 
stated  in  substance  (or  intended  to  if  I  did  not)  that  I  thought  the  company 
could  live  with  such  a  25  per  cent  duty  if  the  duty  on  thorium  were  removed, 
but  that  we  thought  30  per  cent  on  mantles  and  free  thorium  was  the  right 
thing  to  embrace  in  the  statute. 

I  think  that  the  member  mentioned  will  not  insist  that  if  my  theory  is  carried 
out  we  would  have  a  45  per  cent  duty  on  mantles  protecting  us.  Keep  in  mind 
that  our  position  is  free  thorium  and  30  per  cent  duty  on  foreign  mantles.  If 
the  duty  is  removed  from  thorium  it  will  lessen  the  cost  of  our  manufacture 
40  per  cent  of  $10  cost  of  thorium  for  1,000  mantles,  $4. 

If  the  duty  is  lowered  on  foreign  mantles  (cost  $31.92)  from  40  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent,  it  will  lessen  such  duty  $3.19,  or  81  cents  less  than  the  lowered  duty 
on  thorium,  and  this  means  81  cents  per  1,000  advantage  to  the  American 
manufacturer.  If  such  duty  on  foreign  mantles  be  lowered  to  25  per  cent,  then 
it  will  lessen  such  duty  $4.78,  or  78  cents  difference  will  exist  against  the 
American  and  in  favor  of  the  German. 

I  think  we  will,  therefore,  all  agree  that  we  are  running  along  very  closely 
to  the  margin  on  these  figures,  and  while  we  say  in  the  one  case  above  figured 
out  that  there  is  this  small  margin  of  81  cents  per  1,000  in  favor  of  the 
American  on  1,000  mantles,  yet  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  interest 
on  money  in  Germany  is  much  lower  than  here,  and  probably  only  about  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  it  is  here,  and  that  rents  are  about  in  the  same  proportion 
compared  with  rents  here  as  is  the  difference  in  rates  of  interest,  we  must 
certainly  conclude  that  all  difference  in  such  cost  of  mantles  in  our  favor  is 
substantially  eaten  up  by  these  items. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  gentleman  on  the 
committee,  who  mentioned  the  45  per  cent  protection  duty  in  our  favor,  must 
have  been  based  upon  some  other  theory  than  we  are  contending  for. 

I  said  the  company  might  be  able  to  live  with  25  per  cent  duty  on  foreign 
mantles  if  thorium  be  let  in  free.  It  would  place  us  at  a  disadvantage  if  this 
were  done,  but  if  in  addition  to  such  a  change  we  were  obliged  to  pay  25  per 
f«mt  duty  on  thorium  and  45  per  cent  on  remie  (as  we  now  do)  and  40  per 
cent  duty  on  collodion  (as  we  now  do,  making  our  cost  of  coating  $3.15  per 
1,000  mantles,  instead  of  the  German  cost  of  $2.25),  we  would  feel  ourselves 
handicapped  and  would  be  standing  in  a  very  embarrassed  position  with  our 
competitor — the  German  mantle  maker. 

All  of  which  I  submit  to  be  added  to  my  former  brief,  and  request  that  both 
the  original  and  this  brief  be  printed  in  the  record. 

DALLAS  BOUDEMAN, 
Attorney  for  General  Gas  Mantle  Co. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ALEXANDER  P.  WHITE,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Harrison,  chairman  pro 
tempore. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  are  speaking  as  vice  president  of  the  General 
Fireproofing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  No.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  General  Fireproofing 
Co.,  but  that  is  another  business.  I  am  also  vice  president  of  the 
National  Light  &  Thorium  Co. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  are  speaking  to  paragraph  183,  on  thorium, 
then? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Paragraph  183,  particularly  on  monazite. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  mantles  and  thorium,  but  you 
have  not  heard  anything  about  monazite. 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  speaking,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  and 
make  it  as  short  as  I  can. 

This  paragraph  183  is  one  of  the  most  lucid,  remarkable  exempli- 
fications of  special  privilege  that  you  will  find  in  the  whole  tariff  his- 
tory. It  is  framed  so  that  in  effect  it  destroys  one  source  of  raw 
material  and  throttles  another.  Before  you  will  comprehend  ex- 
actly what  I  mean  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain  the  relation 
which  these  three  items  bear  to  one  another. 

There  are  two  sources  of  supply  of  thorium.  The  primary  source 
is  the  monazite  sand.  That  is  round  in  commercial  quantities  In  two 
parts  of  the  world — in  Brazil  and  in  the  United  States;  in  the  United 
States  chiefly  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  although  it  also 
occurs  in  Western  States,  notably  in  Idaho. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  worked  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the 
Carolinas,  but  the  industry  shut  down  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1909.  Thoria  possesses  this  peculiar  attribute,  which  I  think  is 
necessary  for  me  to  explain,  ana  that  is,  when  it  comes  into  existence 
once  it  remains  in  existence  just  the  same  as  gold  does.  Of  course, 
some  is  lost,  just  as  some  gold  is  lost;  but  it  all  is  a  potential  factor  in 
the  supply  of  thorium.  The  thorium  is  extracted  from  monazite  by 
chemical  processes,  and  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  incan- 
descent gas  mantles.  In  their  manufacture  some  are  broken,  and  the 
lower  ends  are  trimmed  off  to  make  them  regular  and  uniform,  and 
the  broken  ones,  together  with  these  ends,  make  up  what  is  known  as 
mantle  scrap  in  this  paragraph. 

In  Europe  the  users  of  these  mantles  save  the  worn-out  mantles. 
They  are  very  much  more  frugal,  careful,  and  painstaking  than  we  are 
here.  We  do  not  bother  much  about  it.  When  they  accumulate  a 
lot  of  that,  they  sell  it  to  peddlers  who  come  along  or  exchange  new 
mantles  for  it.  The  result  is  a  very  material  accumulation  of  this 
waste.  In  its  composition  it  is  the  same  as  monazite  sand,  the 
difference  being  that  in  the  case  of  waste  the  thoria — that  is  the 
technical  term — is  in  concentrated  form,  and  it  is  not  in  concentrated 
form  in  the  sand.  In  the  extraction  of  this  material  from  monazite, 
the  first  step  is  to  concentrate  it,  and  the  succeeding  steps  are  refining 
steps.  That  is  to  say,  after  the  concentration  the  refining  in  the  case 
of  dust — and  I  use  that  term  "dust"  synonymous  with  waste — and  in 
the  case  of  monazite  are  precisely  the  same. 
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I  think  I  have  made  clear  that  there  are  two  sources  of  raw  mate- 
rial. 

If  you  will  refer  to  that  act  you  will  find  that  when  the  duty  was 
lowered  on  monazite  from  6  cents  to  4  cents  a  pound  at  a  time  when 
the  monazite  industry  was  languishing  and  almost  extinct  by  reason 
of  an  inadequate  duty  on  its  product — thorium — at  that  time  the  duty 
on  the  other  raw  material  was  advanced  and  the  effect  of  that  ad- 
vance I  will  try  to  now  make  clear  to  you. 

Some  years  ago  the  Brazilian  Government  entered  into  a  contract 
for  the  exclusive  control  of  this  monazite  hi  Brazil  to  individuals,  who 
assigned  the  concession  to  a  German  syndicate.  That  concession 
formed  the  basis  of  the  thorium  monopoly.  That  was  as  close  and 
as  tight  a  combination  as  was  ever  formed,  and  it  ruled  with  a  high 
hand,  selling  only  to  whom  it  elected  to  sell  to,  practically  directing 
the  manufacture  of  these  incandescent-gas  mantles  until  the  flow  of 
this  waste  material  into  Germany  disturbed  their  regulations.  They 
had  not  taken  means — they  did  not  reckon  the  accumulation  of  this 
waste,  but  they  finally  got  that  corrected,  and  then  here,  I  think  in 
1907,  the  concession  with  Brazil  expired;  but  previous  to  the  expi- 
ration they  accumulated  a  supply  or  this  monazite  to  last  them  for  a 
number  or  years.  That  was  referred  to,  or,  rather,  commonly  styled 
a  war  measure,  to  serve  as  an  intimation  to  any  interloper  who  would 
endeavor  to  make  terms  with  the  Brazilian  Government  for  a  new 
concession.  It  was  perfectly  plain  that,  with  the  large  amount  of 
reserve  material  on  hand,  any  new  interest  that  would  ally  itself  with 
the  Brazilian  Government  would  be  promptly  exterminated  by 
dropping  the  prices;  and  it  was  the  custom  or  this  trust  to  drop 
prices  whenever  ft  was  annoyed  by  competition.  Here  recently,  as  is 
in  evidence  in  the  records  of  your  State  Department,  there  has  been  a 
new  concession  for  the  control  of  the  Brazilian  product — monazite. 
That  concession  runs  for  14  years,  and  the  terms  are  that  the  con- 
cessionaires are  to  divide  the  profits  from  the  manufacture  of  thorium 
with  the  Government. 

I  think  I  have  made  plain  to  you  that  that  syndicate  is  now  in 
practical  possession  or  practical  control  of  the  thorium  market,  or 
it  will  be  when  the  supplies  of  sand  that  were  sold  by  it  and  also 
obtained  from  Brazil  in  the  interval  between  the  expiration  of  the 
old  concession  and  the  granting  of  the  new  one  is  exhausted. 

The  purpose  of  these  suggestions  made  to  you  during  the  last  two 
or  three  days,  is  in  effect  this:  You  have  been  asked  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  thorium  nitrate,  which  is  the  product  of  this  monazite  sand, 
and  you  have  been  asked  to  maintain  the  duty  on  mantles;  but  there 
has  been  nothing  said  to  you,  except  the  brief  allusion  made  by 
gentlemen  interested  in  another  concern  a  few  moments  ago,  to  the 
part  that  this- scrap  or  mantle  ash  plays  in  the  industry.  It  is  mani- 
festly to  the  interest  of  the  thorium  syndicate  to  exclude  the  waste 
from  this  country,  because  it  disturbs  the  control  of  the  thorium 
market,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  places  into  the  hand  of  the 
thorium  manufacturer  raw  material. 

In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  duty  on  thorium — and  there  should  be, 
as  your  records  will  show  the  mantle  business  has  expanded  and 
grown  and  prospered  ever  since  it  started,  and  thorium  was  never 
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cheaper  than  it  is  to-day,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  change  the  mantle 
schedule  on  account  of  this  thorium  duty,  or  no  reason  to  change  the 
thorium  duty  on  account  of  the  mantles — it  follows  that  the  duty  on 
the  scrap  from  which  it  is  recovered  should  not  be  fixed  at  a  rate  so 
high  as  to  place  this  scrap  beyond  the  reach  of  the  thorium  manu- 
facturer when  he  can  not  mine  or  buy  monazite  in  the  open  market. 

The  gas-mantle  scrap  can  not  be  used  directly  for  the  manufacture 
of  mantles,  but  for  the  reextraction  of  thorium.  In  the  scrap  there 
is  about  85  per  cent  of  thorium,  and  in  the  monazite  sand  aoout  5 
per  cent. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  are  your  recommendations  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  interested  chiefly  in  monazite  sand.  The  mona- 
zite sand  industry  can  not  exist  unless  there  is  a  duty  on  thorium, 
for  the  same  reason  that  if  you  put  a  duty  on  scrap  iron — 

Mr.  HARRISON  (interposing) .  What  duty  would  you  recommend, 
from  your  point  of  view  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  do  not  say  what  the  duty  should  be,  but  I  think  if 
you  could  retain  the  present  duty  on  thorium  and  change  your 
method  of  describing  the  paragraph  as  to  monazite  sand,  it  would  be 
very  much  more  consistent  in  the  logical  arrangement. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  your  judgment,  how  should  monazite  sand  be 
described  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Somewhat  after  this  suggestion: 

Monazite  sand  derives  its  value  wholly  from  its  thoria  contents. 
It  is  a  fine  granular  substance;  some  of  it  is  almost  as  fine  as  pow- 
der, of  a  yellow  color,  and  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  take  thorium 
oxide,  colored  by  artificial  means,  and  mix  it  in  the  sand.  The  present 
rate  on  this  sand  is  4  cents.  If  you  would  mix  in  it,  say,  10  per  cent 
of  oxide,  of  which  it  naturally  contains  5  per  cent,  it  goes  through 
the  customhouse  and  you  would  pay  a  duty  on  only  one  pound  and  in 
effect  you  would  get  three  pounds.  It  is  very  easy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Would  not  an  ad  valorem  ciuty  cure  that? 

Mr.  WHITE.  No. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  duty  being  assessed  upon  the  value  of  the 
monazite  sand,  the  value  depending  upon  the  thoria  contents 

Mr.  WHITE  (interposing).  There  is  no  way  of  determining  the  value 
of  the  thoria  contents,  because  this  product  is  all  controlled  by  one 
concern. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  mean  the  selling  price  abroad — 

Mr.  WHITE  (interposing).  There  is  no  selling  price.  I  could,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years,  get  fragmentary  amounts  of  this 
monazite  sand. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  1911  there  were  797,000  pounds  came  in. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  know  that,  but  if  you  will  look  back  at  the  record 
before  1909  the  entire  importation  of  monazite  sand  was  100  pounds 
in,  I  think,  about  17  years,  and  that  100  pounds  was  simply  Brazilian 
sand  brought  here  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  for  us  to  see  and  not  for 
business  purposes. 

During  this  period  all  that  was  used  in  this  country  was  mined  in 
the  Carolinas,  where  the  industry  now  is  at  a  complete  standstill. 
The  production  there  ranged  from  1,500,000  pounds  yearly  to  nothing 
at  the  present  time.  When  the  duty  was  nxed  at  4  cents  the  chief 
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buyer  of  the  sand  from  the  Carolina  miners  made  a  deal  with  the  for- 
eigners in  control  of  the  Brazilian  sand  and  began  importing  the  sand 
to  take  the  place  of  that  produced  in  the  South. 

This  chief  buyer  was  enabled  to  make  terms  with  the  foreigners  by 
reason  of  the  upset  conditions  following  the  expiration  of  the  original 
concession.  But  now  there  is  a  new  concession,  and  this  former 
chief  buyer  of  monazite  is  taken  care  of  in  the  new  deal.  He  is  con- 
sequently in  a  position  to  crucify  all  other  mantle  manufacturers  in 
the  country  or  exact  a  tribute  from  them  which  the  public  in  the  end 
will  pay  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  control  their  supplies. 

He  obviously  is  in  that  position,  unless  they  can  obtain  thorium 
recovered  from  the  scrap.  You  see  now  why  the  combination  wants 
the  scrap  excluded,  for  which  the  sand  industry  in  the  South  dead 
and  the  scrap  excluded,  he  is  absolute  master  of  the  situation.  In 
short  it  is  palpably  evident  that  the  scheme  is  to  control  the  mantle 
industry  by  the  control  of  the  essential  raw-material  base. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  claim  the  concession  arrangement  between 
Germany  and  Brazil  will  cause  the  importations  to  dry  up  again  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  No,  sir;  because  the  combination  has  its  American 
ally  to-day,  and  that  American  ally,  in  control  of  the  sand,  has  this 
mantle  industry  right  by  the  throat. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  How  would  you  recommend  the  duty  should  be 
assessed  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Upon  the  thoria  contents,  which  is  a  rational  and  a 
logical  way. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Having  an  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  No,  I  would  make  it  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  could  not  ascertain 
the  thoria  contents. 

Mr.  WHITE.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  chemical  analysis.  Your 
Government  chemists  could  determine  that.  It  comes  in  in  large 
amounts,  in  100-pound  sacks,  for  instance,  and  a  small  amount  could 
be  taken  from  one  of  those  sacks  and  in  a  few  hours  your  Govern- 
ment chemist  could  approximately  determine  the  amount. 

K  you  had  any  basis  to  start  with  for  your  ad  valorem  duty,  that 
is  all  right;  but  there  is  no  open  market  for  it,  and  there  is  no  basis 
for  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Would  not  your  contention  be  answered  by  levying 
the  same  duty,  whether  ad  valorem  or  specific,  upon  monazite  sand 
and  thorium  and  gas-mantle  scrap  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  would  do,  because  the 
relative  values  are  so  different.  I  have  filed  a  brief  in  which  that  par- 
ticular point  is  explained. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  would  avoid  this  evil  from  mixing  which  you 
spoke  of,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  No.  You  could  not  determine  the  value  unless  you 
knew  the  contents  of  that  mixture.  It  might  start  over  there  with  a 
fixed  value  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  nothing  but  sand. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  if  the  same  duty  were  levied  upon  all  the  con- 
tents, these  would  not  be  anything  gained. 

Mr.  WHITE.  But  I  can  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  levy  a  duty 
on  all  the  contents  unless  you  know  what  the  contents  are. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Levy  it  on  each. 

Mr.  WHITE.  On  each  of  the  contents? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHITE.  How  would  you  determine  the  contents  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  an  administrative  proposition,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Exactly;  I  agree  with  you  entirely. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  But  you  say  you  can  determine  the  amount  of 
thoria  in  the  sand. 

Mr.  WHITE.  They  certainly  can.  The  whole  suggestion  is  based 
on  that. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  If  it  is  imported,  it  has  been  bought  in  some 
country  and  imported  to  this  country,  and  the  value  at  which  it  was 
sold  hi  that  country  from  which  it  was  imported  could  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  WHITE.  That  presupposes  there  has  been  a  value  established. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  It  was  sold  for  something,  surely. 

Mr.  WHITE.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  terms  of  that  conces- 
sion with  the  Brazilian  Government  provide  that  the  profits  from  the 
thorium  shall  be  divided,  so  that  leaves  the  determination  of  the 
value  of  the  sand  an  arbitrary  matter  entirely. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  The  profits  are  divided  between  whom? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Between  the  concessionaire  and  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  You  mean  there  is  only  one  importer  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  There  is  only  one  producer. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Who  is  tins  producer? 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  producer  is  the  Brazilian  Government.  You 
mean  who  is  the  concessionaire  ? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHITE.  He  is  a  French  banker.  I  have  forgotten  his  name 
for  the  moment. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Perhaps  if  you  had  his  name  among  your  papers, 
you  will  kindly  give  it  to  the  clerk  after  you  conclude. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Yes.  [Later  Mr.  White  handed  to  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  the  following  memorandum:] 

Gabriel  Chaffour,  a  Paris  banker,  is  the  inte.mediary. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  bears  put  the  information  I  had  from  other  quarters  to 
the  effect  that  application  has  been  made  to  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment for  the  right  to  assign  that  concession. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  As  I  understand,  you  desire  the  committee  to 
assess  a  duty  upon  the  thorium  contents  of  the  monazite  sand  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  can  not  make  it  protective,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  meritorious  item  for  revenue,  and  the  situation  to-day  is 
that  the  more  duty,  even  though  it  is  not  protective,  the  better  it  is 
for  the  industry  in  this  country.  It  is  conceivable  that,  although  the 
duties  may  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  in  ordinary  times,  they  will 
be  sufficient  in  case  of  emergency  to  allow  the  interests  here  to  work 
this  sand,  particularly  in  connection  with  this  waste.  It  is  abso- 
lutely indefensible  to  keep  the  waste  at  the  same  price  as  the  thorium 
itself,  and  it  can  only  have  that  one  result  of  helping  somebody  in  a 
position  to  get  this  sand  from  Brazil— in  other  words,  the  American 
end  of  the  combination. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  say  this  with  propriety,  but  I  will 
venture  to  say  it  anyhow,  because  I  have  the  proof  to  substantiate 
it,  that  the  interest  that  appeared  yesterday,  represented  what  is 
known  as  the  Thorium  Convention  of  the  thorium  manufacturers, 
and  stated  they  wanted  a  change  on  mantles  and  no  duty  on  thorium, 
but  they  were  absolutely  silent  as  to  this  scrap,  which  is  the  storm 
center  of  the  whole  industry. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men. 

The  following  brief  was  submitted: 

AN  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  PECULIAR  AND  ANOMALOUS  SITUATION  OF  THESE  PRODUCTS — 
NOT  A  CONVENTIONAL  OR  TYPICAL  CRY  OP  IMPENDING  RUIN  FROM  TARIFF  LEGIS- 
LATION. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  LIGHT  AND  THORIUM  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THORIUM 
NITRATE  FOR  GAS  MANTLES,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 

To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.  C.: 
This  statement  relates  to  that  parj;  of  paragraph  No.  183  involving  the  four  items,  viz: 

1.  Monazite  sand. 

2.  Thorium,  oxide  of,  and  salts  of. 

3.  Gas  mantles. 

4.  Gas-mantle  scrap. 

In  the  wide  range  of  tariff  literature  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  interesting  and 
anomalous  than  the  facts  surrounding  these  allied  industries,  and  these  facts  have  a 
peculiar  and  particular  interest  to  all  students  of  tariff  subjects. 

A  proper,  logical,  and  equitable  determination  of  the  tariff  duties  on  these  articles 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  merely  for  revenue,  requires  a  knowledge  of 
the  relation  which  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  the  object  of  this  statement  is  to 
set  forth  that  relation  and  to  point  out  how,  under  the  cover  of  subterfuge,  certain 
interests  are  endeavoring  to  shape  the  pending  tariff  for  self-aggrandizement.  The 
precise  manner  by  which  this  end  is  sought  will  appear. 

Thorium  nitrate  salt  is  the  essential  base  of  the  well-known  incandescent  gas  mantle 
(the  nitrate  form  is  a  particular  chemical  form  in  which  it  is  best  adapted  for  the 
making  of  the  mantles). 

The  source  of  thorium  nitrate  is  monazite  sand,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  well- 
known  chemical  processes.  But  while  all  thorium  originally  comes  from  monazite, 
there  is  a  second  potential  source  of  supply,  as  will  now  be  made  clear. 

Thorium  is  like  gold;  it  is  indestructible  and,  when  recovered  from  the  deposits  of 
nature,  remains  in  visible  existence  and  continues  a  potential  factor  in  the  supply  of 
the  mantle  manufacturers'  basic  material.  In  the  manufacture  of  mantles  there  are 
always  some  broken  and  defective  ones.  These,  and  the  portions  trimmed  off  the 
bottom  ends  of  the  mantles,  constitute  what  is  described  in  the  paragraph  as: 

"Gas-mantle  scrap  consisting  in  chief  value  of  metallic  oxide." 

In  the  burning,  incident  to  manufacture  of  the  mantle,  the  nitrate  form  changes 
into  the  oxide  form.  In  Europe,  where  people  are  more  patient,  painstaking,  and 
frugal  than  they  are  in  America,  users  of  gas  mantles  save  the  worn  mantles.  On 
being  handled  after  use  the  mantles  crumble  into  dust.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  term 
"mantle  dust."  In  composition  it  is  the  same  as  the  "mantle  scrap."  The  two  terms 
are  precisely  synonymous. 

_  Of  further  interest  is  the  fact  that  this  dust  has  all  the  attributes  once  possessed  by 
silver  as  a  medium  of  currency.  It  is  in  reality  the  silver  question  of  the  thorium 
problem.  Just  as  silver  once  figured  in  the  monetary  currency  of  the  world,  this  dust 
figures  in  the  affairs  of  the  manufacturer  who  extracts  the  thorium  from  monazite  sand. 
It  has  been  a  veritable  plague  to  the  monazite  interest. 

Germany  is  the  home  of  the  thorium  industry.  When  the  trust  there,  controlling 
the  supply  of  Brazilian  monazite,  neglected  some  years  ago  to  take  effective  steps 
looking  to  the  control  also  of  this  waste  product,  the  high  price  at  which  it  maintained 
thorium  nitrate  attracted  the  dust  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  All  that  was  saved 
in  England,  France,  Spain,  Russia,  and  other  countries  was  dumped  into  Germany. 
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It  was  bought  by  thorium  manufacturers  not  in  the  monazite  combine,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  combine  was  seriously  disturbed  by  the  dust  incubus.  The  analogy 
between  this  situation  and  the  historical  16  to  1  propaganda  is  now  clear.  Dust,  a 
cheaper  article  available  for  the  same  purpose,  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  monazite 
sand. 

The  difference  between  dust  and  monazite  sand  is  this:  The  sand  contains  on  an 
average  5  per  cent  of  thoria  or  thorium  oxide  and  95  per  cent  of  other  elements  con- 
taining little  or  no  commercial  value.  The  dust  contains  85  per  cent  thoria  and  15 
per  cent  of  other  elements  of  no  commercial  value.  In  a  practical  sense  the  dust  is 
native  raw  material  in  highly  concentrated  form.  In  the  treatment  of  monazite  to 
extract  the  thorium  the  initial  step  is  to  effect  a  rough  concentration  by  chemical 
precipitation.  The  condition  of  the  resultant  mass  is  practically  the  same  as  dust  and 
the  subsequent  steps  applicable  to  both  constitute  a  process  of  refining;  hence  the 
resemblance  of  this  dust  to  gold  scrap.  If  a  gold  refiner  can  obtain  scrap  he  need  not 
dig  into  or  wash  the  earth.  The  monazite  miner  washes  the  earth  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  placer  gold  miner. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  part  which  this  scrap  has  played  in  the  American  pro- 
duction of  thorium  nitrate  is  revealed  by  the  following  luminous  letter  from  an  im- 
porter, an  agent  of  the  German  Thorium  Trust: 

F.  M.  BAUER, 
MANTLE  CHEMICALS  AND  SUPPLIES,  300  PEARL  STREET, 

New  York,  January  22,  1909. 
SOLAR  LIGHT  Co.,  City. 

GENTLEMEN r:  This  letter  is  to  ask  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  know  at  what  price  T 
can  buy  clippings  and  ash  from  you. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  clippings  and  ash  should  not  be  sold  to  the  domestic 
thorium  manufacturers,  as  I  find  out  that  they  manufacture  cheap  thorium  and  sell 
the  same  to  mantle  manufacturers,  putting  them  in  a  position  to  make  a  cheap  product 
and  undersell  you  in  the  market  right  and  left,  and  by  so  doing  ruin  the  price  of  mantles. 

It  is  the  utmost  interest  to  you  that  this  should  be  done  away  with,  and  I  request 
you  to  write  me  in  confidence  advising  me  at  what  price  you  will  sell  me  ash,  and  in 
this  connection  I  beg  to  say  that  I  can  pay  $4.25  for  ash  and  for  clippings  $1.75. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  M.  BAUER. 

(The  italics  introduced  for  emphasis.) 

This  letter  is  simply  a  specimen  of  typical  letters  that  have  come  into  view  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation  of  this  subject  by  the  undersigned. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  which  is  merely  a  presentation  of  indisputable  fact, 
it  is  evident  that  any  combination  or  individual  praying  for  free  thorium  and  a  duty 
on  mantle  scrap  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  pe  actuated  by  improper  and  sinister 
motives.  Such  a  prayer  is  an  affront  to  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  Congress,  for 
it  is  equivalent  to  a  request  for  Congress  to  favor  under  the  color  of  law  a  scheme  to 
control  thorium  by  excluding  the  only  other  supply  of  thorium  which  the  American 
manufacturer  can  hope  to  find.  Since  the  German  manufacturer  of  thorium  from 
monazite  has  already  succeeded  in  destroying  the  once  prosperous  monazite  industry 
in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  any  other  conclusion  is  opposed  to  human 
understanding. 

Some  idea  of  the  methods  of  this  German  combination  is  revealed  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  ''Mineral  industries,  1906,  volume  15,"  which  can  be  seen  in  any  large 
library: 

''In  January.  1906,  the  German  'Thorium  convention,'  which  controls  the  monazite 
and  thorium  nitrate  industry,  decided  to  kill  all  competition  in  thorium  nitrate  by 
suddenly  dropping  the  selling  price  to  $6.43  per  kilogram,  less  3  per  cent  discount. 
Early  in  1894  thorium  nitrate  was  sold  at  $476  per  kilogram,  but  dropped  in  price 
year  by  year,  being  maintained  during  the  period  from  May,  1904,  to  January, 
1906,  however,  at  $12.61  per  kilogram.  The  sudden  drop  spread  consternation 
through  the  gas-mantle  manufacturing  trade.  The  result  has  been  disastrous  to  the 
small  thorium  works  outside  the  ring  with  large  stocks  of  high-priced  material  on 
hand.  Some  suspended  operations,  others  went  bankrupt,  and  the  'Thorium  con- 
vention' was  left  completely  mastet  of  the  situation." 

The  production  of  monazite  in  the  Carolinas  has  declined  from  1,300,000  pounds  in 
1905  to  nothing.  See  page  4,  advance  chapter  from  "Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States.  Calendar  Year  1911,"  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  from  which 
the  following  is  copied : 
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"The  decline  of  monazite  mining  has  worked  a  hardship  on  those  sections  of  the 
Carolinas  from  which  monazite  was  obtained.  Although  the  value  of  the  output,  of 
monazite  was  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  many  other  minerals  of  the  United 
States,  the  money  was  so  distributed  as  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  essentially  agricultural 
communities.  Many  of  the  monazite  mines  of  the  Carolinas  are  owned  by  farmers 
and  have  either  been  worked  by  them  or  leased.  Leases  have  been  made  both  to 
large  mining  companies  and  to  individuals.  The  large  companies  have  generally 
sublet  thQir  leases  on  a  royalty  basis,  but  some  have  operated  their  own  deposits. 
Thus  a  large  part  of  the  actual  mining  of  the  monazite  has  been  done  by  the  farmers 
of  the  monazite  region.  Some  devoted  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  mining  and 
others  mined  only  when  their  crops  required  little  attention.  The  returns  from  mona- 
zite mining  have  been  the  chief  support  of  some  farmers  and  have  tided  many  others 
over  years  of  bad  crops." 

The  original  basis  of  the  German  combination,  usually  styled  the  thorium  con- 
vention, was  a  concession  obtained  from  the  Brazilian  Government  in  the  early  nineties 
for  the  control  of  the  export  of  monazite  sand  from  Brazil.  During  the  existence  of 
this  concession  the  trust  was  in  absolute  control  of  the  world's  thorium  except  that 
produced  from  Carolina  sand,  until  the  regulation  was  disturbed  by  the  influx  of 
mantle  scrap  into  Germany.  Some  monazite  was  sent  there  from  the  Carolinas,  but 
the  serious  factor  was  the  scrap.  The  concession  expired  some  years  ago.  A  French 
syndicate  then  began  operating  in  Brazil.  One  of  the  original  concessionaires  died, 
and  his  estate  managers  threw  his  monazite  on  the  open  market  because  the  convention 
managers  disagreed  as  to  the  manner  of  disposing  of  it  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate. 
The  consequence  was  the  combination  broke  down.  Monazite  supplies  got  into  the 
hands  of  outsiders,  but  to  destroy  them  and  regain  control  the  convention  sold  thorium 
nitrate  below  cost. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  Brazilian  concession  the  convention  accumulated  a 
large  surplus  of  monazite,  which  was  commonly  styled  a  war  measure.  This  comprised 
a  supply  sufficient  for  several  years,  variously  estimated  in  common  report  from  10,000 
to  15,000  tons.  The  obvious  purpose  of  this  accumulation  was  to  intimidate  persons 
from  competing  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Brazilian  Government  for  a  new  conces- 
sion, for  its  existence,  coupled  with  the  known  methods  of  the  trust,  was  notice  to 
interlopers  that  they  would  have  the  market  cut  under  them  if  they  undertook  to 
exploit  the  Brazilian  deposits.  The  old  concession  has  finally  been  renewed,  or, 
strictly  speaking,  a  new  concession  has  recently  been  made  with  the  same  interests  by 
which  the  concessionaires  agree  to  divide  with  the  Brazilian  Government  the  profits 
arising  from  the  extraction  and  sale  of  thorium  contents.  Advices  confirming  this  are 
on  file  in  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington  (see  Consular  Trade  Report,  Sept.  10, 
1912).  Thus  the  old  combination  is  again  in  control  of  the  source  of  thorium  supply. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  any  American  interest  that  asks  for  the  free  entrance  of 
Brazilian  monazite,  while  urging  a  prohibitive  duty  on  mantle  scrap,  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  in  the  new  combination,  an  advantage  which  puts  it  in  position 
to  destroy  every  other  American  thorium  manufacturer  and  control  the  mantle  trade 
of  this  country.  The  consumption  of  mantles  in  this  country  amounts  to  60,000,000  a 
year,  and  an  increase  of  2  cents  each  would  permit  this  control  to  yield  an  annual 
return  of  $1,200,000  to  divide  with  the  German  trust.  Your  honorable  body  is  asked, 
under  cover,  to  clear  the  way  for  the  consummation  of  such  a  result,  which  is  equivalent 
to  asking  the  right  to  impose  a  tax  of  this  sum  or  such  other  sum  as  the  public,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  interests  concerned,  will  bear. 

Under  the  mistaken  notion  that  some  exports  of  Carolina  monazite  to  Germans  not  in 
the  trust  showed  that  the  Dingley  rate  of  6  cents  a  pound  was  not  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  domestic  monazite  industry,  Congress,  by  the  Payne  act,  reduced 
the  duty  to  4  cents.  Since  then  the  industry  has  been  completely  destroyed  and  the 
imports  of  monazite  have  averaged  annually  about  the  total  of  the  previous  annual 
production  in  the  Carolinas.  Before  the  reduction  on  monazite  the  industry  was 
seriously  crippled  by  the  inadequate  protection  duty  on  thorium,  as  shown  by  the 
Government's  customhouse  records. 

If  this  Congress  sees  fit  under  these  anomalous  and  remarkable  circumstances  to 
adjust  scientifically  and  rationally  the  duty  on  monazite,  it  can  frustrate  the  design 
of  this  German  combination  and  its  American  allies,  or  it  can  at  least  create  a  situation 
in  which  such  an  object  can  not  be  consummated.  Brazilian  monazite  is  recovered 
with  labor  that  receives  about  30  cents  a  day.  The  labor  in  the  Carolinas  receives 
from  $1.50  to  $2. 

When  the  duty  was  fixed  at  6  cents  a  pound  a  pound  of  monazite  was  different 
from  a  pound  of  monazite  of  to-day.  Then  it  was  a  pound  of  the  sand  as  washed  in  a 
sluice,  and  consisted  of  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  actual  monazite,  the  remaining  portion 
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being  associated  minerals  of  high  specific  gravity.     To-day,  by  reason  of  electric 
separation  the  pound  consists  of  practically  100  per  cent  monazite. 

The  manner  in  which  the  duty  on  this  article  has  been  designated  in  past  acts  of 
Congress  is  crude  and  imperfect,  and  leaves  open  the  door  to  fraud  very  difficult  of 
detection.  Monazite  derives  its  value  entirely  from  its  thoria  contents,  which  aver- 
ages about  5  per  cent  thorium  oxide.  It  is  of  a  yellow  or  amber  color,  and  often  of  a 
fine  powder.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  give  a  similar  color  by  artificial  means  to  thorium 
oxide  powder  and  by  adding  it  to  the  monazite  increase  the  thoria  contents  to,  say, 
15  or  20  per  cent,  thus  getting  through  the  customhouse  on  the  payment  of  duty  on 
1  pound,  the  commercial  equivalent  of  3  or  4  pounds.  Moreover,  thorite,  which  is 
also  taxed  4  cents  a  pound,  is  substantially  pure  thoria.  So  far  this  inconsistency 
has  worked  no  injury,  because  thorite  has  not  been  found  in  commercial  quantities. 
The  rational  method  would  be  to  tax  monazite  on  the  thoria  contents,  as,  for  instance, 
change  the  phrasing  to  read : 

"Monazite  and  all  other  mineral  substances  containing  thoria,  one  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound  for  each  one  per  centum  of  thoria  contents." 

It  is  certain  that  any  expert  whom  the  committee  may  consult  will  affirm  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  suggestion.  The  thoria  contents  of  the  Brazilian  monazite  brought 
into  this  country  averages  5  per  cent,  which  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Carolina 
product,  and  its  entry  value  varies  from  8  to  9  cents  per  pound.  (See  schedule  of 
imports.) 

Regardless  of  the  application  of  the  principle  or  theory  of  protection,  all  the  items 
embraced  in  this  group  are  eminently  proper  subjects  for  duty  for  strictly  revenue 
purposes.  The  Government  must  tax  something. 

In  consideration  of  the  premises,  it  is  urged  that  your  honorable  body  consider  the 
propriety  of  allowing  the  present  duty  on  thorium  to  stand;  to  fix  the  duty  on  mona- 
zite sand  at  1A  cents  per  pound  for  each  per  centum  of  thoria  contents  (thoria  is  the 
proper  technical  term). 

And  if  you  regard  it  undesirable  to  adopt  this  rate,  then  remove  the  indefensible 
incongruity  in  the  present  rate  on  mantle  scrap,  which  is  the  same  as  the  rate  on 
thorium  product.  The  value  of  this  scrap  follows,  of  course,  the  selling  price  of  tho- 
rium, and  therefore  it  should  have  an  ad  valorem  rale.  The  scrap  can  not  be  "loaded," 
like  monazite,  with  oxide,  for  it  is  oxide  itself,  and  this  is  the  most  concentrated  form. 
The  rate  on  scrap  should  be  at  least  20  per  cent  under  that  on  the  thorium  nitrate. 

Commercial  or  normal  thorium  nitrate  contains  slightly  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
50  per  cent  of  thoria  or  oxide,  and  it  can  also  be  "loaded"  by  putting  this  salt  in  a 
subnitrate  form — that  is,  lessening  the  normal  nitric  contents  and  increasing  the  nor- 
mal oxide  equivalent — but  this  would  be  tantamount  to  undervaluation,  and  the  ad 
valorem  form  of  duty  provides  for  this  contingency.  In  short,  if  the  subnitrate  was 
entered  as  normal  nitrate  it  would  be  undervalued  because  the  value  of  the  salt  is 
determined  by  its  oxide  contents.  Hence,  the  greater  the  oxide  contents  the  greater 
the  value. 

The  entire  present  duty  on  thorium  amounts  only  to  less  than  hall  a  cent  on  the 
average  mantle.  They  are  sold  in  multiples  of  5  cents,  that  is.  10  cents  or  3  for  25 
cents,  15  cents,  20  cents,  and  so  on.  It  must  be  apparent  that  the  small  fraction  of  a 
cent  that  a  reduction  would  involve  would  in  no  way  benefit  the  user.  It  would 
merely  slightly  affect  the  jobber,  whose  profits  are  usually  exhorbitant,  often  reaching 
more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  undersigned,  who  has  prepared  this  sta  «ment,  has  been  connected  with  all 
these  allied  industries  for  20  years,  and  during  that  long  period  he  has  necessarily 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THE  NATIONAL  LIGHT  AND  THORIUM  Co., 
A.  P.  WHITE,  Vice  President. 

TESTIMONY  OF  C.  B.  WHITE,  PRESIDENT  CHEMICAL 
REFINING  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Mr.  White  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  do  you  wish  to  refer  to,  Mr. 
White  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  My  statement  has  to  do  with  paragraph  183,  with 
especial  reference  to  thorium  salts,  monazite  sand,  and  gas-mantle 
scrap. 
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Under  the  present  law,  the  duty  on  thorium  salts  is  40  per  cent, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  duty  on  its  primary  raw  material,  mona- 
zite  sand,  is  in  excess  of  47  per  cent.  On  these  other  raw  materials 
the  duties  vary  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  and  the  ocean  freights  on 
relatively  heavy  materials  would  bring  the  average  about  40  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  we  have  here  a  final  product  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  while  all  these  underlying  raw  ma- 
terials are  in  excess  of  that  rate.  The  consequence  is  that  the  in- 
dustry can  not  support  such  a  burden. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  imports  of  the  last  three  years,  which 
have  amounted  to  about  118,000  pounds,  on  an  average,  out  of  a 
total  possible  import  of  approximately  140,000  pounds.  In  this 
same  paragraph  are  our  three  raw  materials,  to  wit,  monazite,  thorite, 
and  gas  mantle  scrap,  otherwise  known  as  mantle  ash.  The  value 
of  these  three  materials  is  determined  by  the  contents  of  thorium. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  out,  in  the  case  of  thorite,  which  is  exactly  60 
per  cent,  the  duty  is  4  per  cent.  On  monazite,  covering  from  3  to  9  per 
cent,  the  duty  is  4  cents  per  pound,  and  the  9  per  cent  material  is  three 
times  as  valuable  as  the  lower  rate;  while,  in  the  case  of  gas  mantle 
scrap,  the  duty  is  approximately  70  cents  per  pound.  There  is  a  diff er- 
ence  of  4  cents  and  70  cents  for  the  same  material.  It  is  an  incon- 
gruity that  apparently  is  irreconcilable ;  in  fact,  it  seems  like  a  legis- 
lative misfit. 

The  primary  raw  material,  of  course,  is  monazite.  That  comes  in 
at  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound,  but  it  is  an  absolutely  closed  market. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  it.  You  might  buy  10  tons  this 
year  and  20  tons  next  year.  The  reason  for  that  is  .that  the  only 
external  source  of  supply  is  in  the  deposit  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  Government  concession.  The  only  pos- 
sible competitor  is  found  in  the  deposits  in  North  Carolina,  but  they 
are  not  so  advantageously  situated,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
effective  commercial  competition  to  develop  them,  unless  they  are 
protected  by  a  duty  of  probably  6  cents  per  pound.  At  least,  that 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  the  duty  was  6  cents  per  pound 
they  were  extensively  operating.  When  it  was  reduced  to  4  cents 
they  were  absolutely  annihilated,  and  are  not  a  commercial  factor  at 
the  present  time.  So  here  is  an  anomaly  in  the  shape  of  an  industry 
with  which  there  can  be  no  competition  unless  it  has  a  protective 
tariff. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  We  reduced  the  duty  in  the  bill  last  session  from 
40  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  gas-mantle  scrap  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  duty  was  reduced  from  40  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  gas-mantle  scrap,  yes,  sir;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in 
that  bill  you  also  reduced  the  duty  on  thorium  nitrate  to  25  per  cent; 
that  is  to  say,  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  and  the  duty  on  the 
raw  material  are  exactly  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  finished  product  is  of  considerably  more  value 
than  the  raw  material,  and  when  you  estimate  your  ad  valorem  rates 
it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Not  in  this  case.  The  thorium  nitrate,  which  is  a 
finished  product  and  gas-mantle  scrap  are  practically  of  the  same 
value.  There  is  only  a  difference  of  a  few  cents  a  pound. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  we  will  bear  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  peculiarity  of  the  industry  is  that  each  pound  of 
thorium  produced  from  monazite  sand  is  followed  by  the  production 
of  a  quarter  of  pound  of  gas-mantle  scrap.  The  consequence  is  that 
every  fourth  year  there  is  sufficient  of  this  material  produced  to  fur- 
nish all  the  requirements  of  the  world ,  and  if  it  were  not  kept  in  check 
of  course  it  would  swamp  the  operations  of  anyone  who  attempted  a 
monopoly  of  thorium  nitrate.  Now,  the  effect  in  this  country  would 
be,  where  the  consumption  is  only  one-quarter  of  that  of  the  world,  in 
case  of  a  rise  in  prices  of  thorium  nitrate  it  would  naturally  flow  this 
way.  The  price  here  would  naturally  be  higher  on  account  of  the 
thorium  nitrate. 

LETTER  OP  THE  CHEMICAL  REFINING  Co.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  January  1,  191S. 
The  COMMITTEE  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN.  Under  separate  inclosure  we  have  requested  that  we  be  accorded 
a  hearing  before  your  body  when  Schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  comes  under  your 
consideration. 

Our  application  refers  to  paragraph  183,  and  has  reference  to  the  duties  to  be  assessed 
on  thorium-salts,  monazite  sand,  and  gas-mantle  scrap. 

Monazite  sand,  thorite,  and  gas-mantle  scrap  are  the  raw  materials  universally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  salts  of  thorium.  Monazite  sand  is  a  mineral  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Brazil,  and  also  as  a  placer  deposit  in  the  streams  of  central  and  western  NoAh 
Carolina.  The  deposits  on  the  Brazilian  coast  are  very  large  and  highly  concentrated 
and  its  economic  situation  is  such  that  the  sands  of  North  Carolina  can  not  possibly 
compete  unless  protected  by  a  duty  of  at  least  6  cents  per  pound,  as  has  been  evidenced 
by  the  destruction  of  the  North  Carolina  industry  when  the  customs  duty  on  monazite 
was  reduced  from  the  6  cents  of  the  Dingley  law  to  the  4  cents  imposed  by  the  tariff 
act  of  1909,  and  still  in  force. 

The  Brazilian  monazite  deposits  are  comprised  under  two  concessions— the  one 
granted  by  the  Brazilian  Federal  government  for  such  as  lie  below  mean  low  water, 
and  the  other  granted  by  the  provincial  government  for  such  sands  as  are  situated. 
above  mean  low  water.  Both  concessions  are  controlled  by  the  organization  known 
us  i lie  Thorium  Convention  or  Syndicate,  the  control  having  been  reestablished  in 
September  of  1912,  after  having  been  broken  in  1908  by  the  lapsing  of  one  of  the 
concessions. 

Thorite  is  a  negligible  factor  in  thorium  production,  it  being  a  rare  mineral,  com- 
mercial in  no  sense  of  the  term. 

The  other  important  source  of  raw  material  is  the  so-called  "gas-mantle  scrap," 
and  this  material  constitutes  the  storm  center  of  the  thorium  industry.  Of  the  total 
amount  of  thorium  salts  produced  from  20  to  25  per  cent  reappears  as  "gas-mantle 
scrap,"  suitable  for  working  up  of  thorium  salts,  and  it  has  been  the  steady  accumu- 
lation of  this  material  that  has  interfered  with  the  working  of  the  thorium  monopoly. 

The  forking  of  monazite  requires  a  very  elaborate,  expensive,  and  highly  special- 
ized chemical  plant  and  also  the  investment  of  a  large  capital.  Mantle  ash  may  be 
worked  on  a  smaller  scale  and  with  a  much  less  expensive  plant  and  a  smaller 
investment. 

Inasmuch  as  the  larger  production  of  mantle  ash  or  gas-mantle  scrap  is  in  Europe, 
it  would  naturally  flow  to  the  United  States  were  it  not  kept  out  by  a  prohibitive 
duty.  Furthermore,  nasmuch  as  this  material,  if  allowed  entry  into  the  United 
States,  necessarily  replaces  imports  of  thorium  nitrate,  the  so-called  German  Thorium 
Syndicate  is  naturally  interested  in  having  the  duty  on  gas-mantle  scrap  kept  as  high 
as  possible,  else  it  were  impossible  to  maintain  their  comparative  monopoly. 

The  same  attitude  is  assumed  by  the  Welsbach  Co.,  because  of  their  possession  of 
a  monazite  plant  and  a  contract  with  the  aforesaid  syndicate  for  the  delivery  of  3,000 
tons  of  monazite,  or  several  years'  supply.  If  gas-mantle  scrap  be  permitted  entry, 
then  their  competitors  would  cease  to  be  dependent  upon  the  trust,  for  the  reason 
that  they  could  erect  plants  for  the  conversion  of  this  ash  or  scrap,  and  without  an 
enormous  investment  of  capital. 
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Section  183  provides  that  gas-mantle  scrap  (the  raw  material)  shall  carry  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  thorium  salts  (the  manufactured  product).  It,  therefore,  not  only  is 
not  protective  in  its  nature,  but  on  the  contrary  is  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  on  the 
thorium  producer,  a  penalty  imposed  so  that  a  monopoly  may  be  maintained.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  reversion  of  the  policy  that  was  supposed  to  obtain  in  the  framing  of  the 
tariff  law  of  1909. 

It  is  our  suggestion  that  there  be  a  differential  duty  as  between  the  raw  material 
(gas-mantle  scrap  and  monazite,  either  or  both)  and  the  finished  product  (thorium 
salts).  That  is  to  say,  we  believe  that  the  duty  on  raw  material  should  be  in  any 
event  less  than  that  imposed  upon  the  finished  product. 

As  the  law  stands  to-day  the  industry  is  legislated  off  the  American  continent, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  tariff  law,  whether  that  law  be 
interpreted  from  a  standpoint  of  "protection  to  American  industries"  or  from  the 
viewpoint  of  "revenue." 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  CHEMICAL  REFINING  Co., 

'  C.  B.  WHITE,  President. 


BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  CHEMICAL  REFINING  Co.  CONCERNING  SCHEDULE  C,  PARA- 
GRAPH 183,  OF  THE  ACT  OF  1909. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  January  7,  1913. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  connection  with  the  pending  revision  of  the  schedules  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1909,  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  brief,  and  which  concerns  itself 
with  paragraph  183  of  schedule  C.  viz: 

i'*  *  *  Monazite  sand  and  thorite,  4  cents  per  pound;  thorium,  oxide  of  and 
salts  of,  gas  mantles  treated  with  chemicals  or  metallic  oxides,  and  gas  mantle  scrap 
consisting  in  chief  value  of  metallic  oxides,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  opinions,  statements,  and  suggestions  hereinafter  made  are  predicated  upon 
an  experience  of  20  years  in  the  gas  mantle  industry,  of  12  year.-  in  the  thorium  and 
monazite  industries,  and  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  personnel  and 
policies  of  these  industries  during  that  time. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  duties  on  "thorium,  oxide  and  salts  of,  gas  mantles  treated 
with  chemicals  or  metallic  oxides,"  be  fixed  at  40  per  cent  advalorem.  and  (2}  that 
the  duty  on  gas  mantle  scrap  consisting  in  chief  value  of  metallic  oxides  be  fixed  at 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  order  that  the  argument  contained  in  this  brief  may  be  made  the  more  clear, 
I  will  explain  that  monazite  and  thorite  are  minerals  whose  sole  value  is  determined 
by  their  contents  of  the  element  thorium,  and  that  "gas-mantle  strop"  is  a  waste 
product  or  residuum  accumulated  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  mantles,  or  is  the 
remains  of  mantles  that  have  been  worn  out  in  service:  the  entire  value  of  gas  mantle 
scrap — a  waste  product — consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  composed  of  the  oxide 
of  thorium  and  is  consequently  a  raw  material  for  the  production  of  thorium  ^alts. 

Thorium  is  an  element  which,  when  extracted  from  its  ores,  remains  in  existence 
lor  all  time.  In  this  respect  it  differs  in  no  way  from  gold  and  silver;  it  is  a  con- 
stantly accumulating  mass,  and  there  is  consequently  much  more  of  it  in  actual 
existence  than  was  the  case  10  years  ago — a  fact  that  has  given  rise  to  commercial 
complications  to  which  we  will  advert  later. 

In  the  act  of  1909  the  duty  on  thorium  and  on  gas-mantle  scrap  was  fixed  (in  both 
cases)  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  adjustment  is  exactly  analogous  to  a  duty 
of  40  per  cent  on  flour  (a  manufactured  product)  and  40  per  cent  on  wheat  (confessedly 
a  raw  material),  and  was  an  error  that  was  only  made  possible  by  a  misapprehension 
of  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  brief  to  correct  that  misapprehension. 
for  any  one  versed  in  tariff  policy  would  admit  without  argument  that  an  equal  duty 
on  flour  and  wheat  would  be  wholly  inconsistent. 

On  the  coast  of  Brazil  there  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  monazite  sand,  accumulated 
and  concentrated  by  countless  ages  of  wave  action.  Although  there  are  very  large 
deposits  of  monazite"  sand  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  entire  world,  nevertheless  no  deposit  so  advantageously  situated  as  that  of 
Brazil  has  been  thus  far  found.  The  Brazilian  deposit  is  wholly  subject  to  the  own- 
ership and  control  of  the  Brazilian  Government  and  is  exploited  under  two  exclusive 
concessions.  Under  the  Bahia  concession,  the  concessionaire,  one  John  Gordon, 
pays  to  the  Brazilian  Government  a  royalty  of  approximately  50  per  cent  and  is 
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required  to  extract  a  minimum  quantity  per  annum,  while  under  the  second  con- 
cession recently  granted  to  F.  Chouroux  the  concessionaire  pays  to  the  Brazilian 
Government  one-half  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  thorium  salts 
from  the  monazite  extracted.  This  second  concessionaire  must  extract  2,500  tons  of 
monazite  per  annum.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  inasmuch  as  both  concessions  are 
under  the  control  of  the  so-called  thorium  convention  or  syndicate  of  Germany, 
there  is  no  open  or  public  market  of  or  for  this  Brazilian  monazite. 

Since  the  granting  of  this  second  concession  by  the  Brazilian  Government  (there 
can  be  no  further  grants)  there  has  been  no  market  for  monazite  sand  where  a  manu- 
facturer could  contract  for  a  supply  deliverable  in  the  future  or  even  buy  any  con- 
siderable quantity  for  present  or  prospective  requirements.  The  Welsbach  Co.,  of 
Gloucester,  N.  J.,  has,  however,  protected  itself  by  entering  into  a  contract  for  several 
thousand  tons  during  the  period  when  the  thorium  syndicate  lost  control  of  the  mon- 
azite situation,  viz,  between  1907  and  1911. 

When  the  duty  on  monazite  sand  was  6  cents  per  pound  (Dingley  law)  North  and 
South  Carolina  monazite  entered  into  competition  with  the  Brazilian  article,  and,  in 
so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  operated  as  a  check  on  the  monopolistic 
designs  of  the  so-called  German  thorium  trust,  but  with  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
to  4  cents  the  North  Carolina  monazites  disappeared  almost,  if  not  quite,  com- 
pletely from  the  market.  Being  protected  by  its  contract  with  the  syndicate  owners 
of  the  Brazilian  concessions,  the  Welsbach  Co.  is  naturally  no  longer  interested  in 
American  monazite,  and,  as  would  be  quite  obvious,  is  under  these  conditions  wholly 
favorable  to  the  placing  of  monazite  on  the  free  list. 

The  Brazilian  concessionaires  are  required  to  remove  a  very  large  minimum  quan- 
tity of  monazite  per  annum,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  quantity  is  greater  than  the 
market  will  absorb.  They  are,  in  consequence,  under  pressure  to  prevent  an  accu- 
mulation of  sand  in  excess  of  their  requirements.  It  was  this  very  accumulation, 
intensified  by  an  accumulation  of  gas-mantle  scrap,  that  caused  the  control  of  the 
market  to  break  down  in  1907,  but  in  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  the  market  has 
assimilated  the  excess,  and  the  control  has,  as  stated,  been  renewed. 

Thorium  is  an  element,  and,  as  stated,  once  extracted  from  its  ores  remains  in 
existence,  as  would  gold  and  silver.  About  one-fourth  of  the  thorium  salts  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas  mantles  reappears  in  the  form  of  gas-mantle  scrap,  clamoring 
for  reconversion  into  thorium  salts,  and  it  is  this  material  that  has  tried  the  very 
souls  of  the  combine.  Unless  its  free  movement  can  be  restrained,  its  accumulation 
will  sooner  or  later  break  the  backbone  of  any  thorium-monazite  combination.  It 
did  so  in  1907  and  it  will  do  so  in  the  future. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  your  honorable  committee  that  should  the  combine  unduly 
raise  the  price  of  thorium  salts  in  the  United  States,  gas-mantle  scrap,  will,  unless 
restrained  by  a  high  customs  duty,  flow  to  these  shores  from  all  quarters  of  the  civilized 
world  and  quickly  reduce  thorium  prices. 

The  "thorium  syndicate"  through  their  American  representatives,  are  advocates  of 
a  high  rate  of  duty  on  gas-mantle  scrap  for  the  simple  reason  that  without  such  a  high 
rate  of  duty  it  will  not  be  possible  to  control  the  American  market  for  thorium  salts, 
in  case  the  combine  should  see  fit  to  raise  its  prices. 

The  Welsbach  Co.  advocates  a  high  rate  of  duty  on  gas-mantle  scrap  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  a  low  rate  would  attract  this  material  to  these  shores  and  thereby  provide 
its  competition  with  a  cheap  source  of  raw  material . 

We  therefore  ask  that  inasmuch  as  gas-mantle  scrap  fulfills  no  economic  use  or  func- 
tion other  than  that  of  raw  material  for  the  production  of  thorium  salts,  and  is  in  no  sense 
a  manufactured,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  waste  product,  it  be  admitted  under  a  rate  of 
duty  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  and  that  in  any  event  there  be  an  adequate  differential 
between  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  raw  material,  gas-mantle  scrap,  and  the  finished 
product,  salts  of  thorium. 

SALTS   AND   OXIDE    OF  THORIUM. 

We  advocate  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  salts 
and  oxide  of  thorium  on  the  ground  that  the  manufacture  of  thorium  salts  is  an  exten- 
sive, existing  industry,  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  any  other  established 
industry.  We  submit  that  the  rate  is  not  excessive  and  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
compensatory  duty.  In  the  manufacture  of  thorium  salts  the  following  materials  and 
reagents  are  used,  carrying  the  rates  of  duty  noted: 

Monazite  sand,  4  cents  per  pound,  or  approximately  45  per  cent. 
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Gas-mantle  scrap,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
(The  above  are  raw  materials). 

Sulphuric  acid,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  or  33  per  cent. 
Oxalic  acid,  2  cents  per  pound,  or  33  per  cent. 
Acetic  acid,  25  per  cent  (2$  cents  per  pound). 
Nitric  acid,  free. 

Soda  ash,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  or  33  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
According  to  our  calculations  the  revenue  would  be  increased  by  the  proposed 
reduction  of  duty  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Under 

1910 

1911 

proposed 

duty. 

Gas-mantle  scrap: 

$2,892 

Sfi,  120 

J60,000 

Duties      

1,157 

2,448 

6,000 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CHEMICAL  REFINING  Co., 
C.  B.  WHITE,  President. 


[Letter  from  the  American  consul  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  under  date  of  Feb.  2, 1910,  forwarded  through 
the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mar.  2, 1910.] 

REDUCTION  OF  THORIUM  NITRATE  PRICES. 

Thorium  nitrate  is  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  gas  light  mantles 
and  is  produced  from  monazite  sand  found  chiefly  in  Brazil  and  South  Carolina.  How 
this  article,  now  become  indispensable  to  the  world's  comfort,  has  fallen  in  price  from 
$476  per  unit  of  2.2  pounds  in  1894  to  a  present  level  of  only  $3.80,  and  how  the  manu- 
facturers of  gas  light  mantles  have  broken  down  the  German  thorium  trust  is  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  chemical  industry  as  interesting  as  it  is  important.  My  American 
inquirers  are  entirely  correct  in  understanding  that  the  prices  of  thorium  nitrate, 
which  were  recently  submitted  ($5.24  and  $5.47)  have  undergone  a  heavy  reduction 
to  $3.80.  The  whole  thorium  industry  in  Germany  was  absolutely  controlled  until 
lately  by  a  syndicate  composed  of  the  following  firms: 

Dr.  O.  Knoefler  &  Co.,  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin;  Kunheim  &  Co.,  32  Dorotheen- 
strasse,  Berlin,  N.  W.;  E.  de  Haen,  List,  near  Hanover;  Fabrik  Chemischer  Praeparate 
von  Dr.  Richard  Sthamer,  14-15  Alsterdamm,  Hamburg. 

More  recently  competition  has  arisen,  in  which  particularly  the  Deutsche  Gasglueh- 
licht-Actiengesellschaft  in  Berlin  is  the  most  powerful  rival. 

According  to  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Chemiker-Zeitung  in  Cpe- 
than,  and,  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  the  author  of  which 
is  one  Dr.  Richard  Boehm,  a  well-known  German  chemist,  who  is  said  to  possess 
particular  knowledge,  theoretically,  of  the  industry  of  incandescent  gas  light,  the 
following  lines  describe  the  present  condition  of  "the  thorium  convention." 

"PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  TRUST. 

"It  is  widely  known  in  what  dicta tory  manner  the  thorium  convention  prescribed 
the  prices  of  thorium  nitrate  for  the  consumers,  the  manufacturers  of  incandescent 
gas  mantles.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  thorium  industry 
one  kilogram  of  thorium  nitrate  cost  2,000  marks  ($476)  per  2.2  pounds,  and  that  it 
was  sold  until  recently  for  26  marks  ($6.19),  it  can  be  understood  that  the  members 
of  the  convention  made  millions  from  the  gas-light  industry.  Any  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  the  convention,  even  the  most  modest  one,  was  suppressed  in  the 
most  rigorous  manner.  Whenever  a  small  outsider  took  the  liberty  of  drawing  the 
convention's  attention  to  his  doings,  the  anbwer  was  always  a  violent  fall  in  the  prices 
of  thorium  nitrate,  and  as  soon  as  the  victim  was.  defeated  the  price  again  rose  rapidly. 
It  was  evident  that  the  power  of  the  convention  could  only  be  broken  if  the  outsiders 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  raw  material,  monazite  sand  (which  is  chiefly  found  in 
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Brazil  and  also  in  South  Carolina)  not  alone  in  large  quantities,  but  also  at  a  price 
permitting  advantageous  competition. 

"At  first  the  influential  Deutsche  Ga6gleuhlicht-(Auer)-Aktiengesellschaft  found 
means  and  ways  by  investing  a  few  million  marks  to  obtain  possession  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  monazite  sand,  having  previously  acquired,  by  purchase,  the  comparatively 
email  thorium  factory  of  the  Export-Gasgluehlichtgesellschaft  in  Weissensee,  near 
Berlin.  Previously  the  Auer  Co.  had  obtained  their  supplies  of  thorium  nitrate  from 
the  Atzgersdorfer  Ohemische  Fabrik,  which  has  been  founded  by  the  Auer  Co.,  and 
which  to-day  still  supplies  thorium  nitrate  to  the  American  Welsbach  Co.,  as  well 
as  to  all  the  other  Auer  companies.  The  German  Auer  Co  now  gave  notice  to  the 
Atzgersdorfer  Co.  of  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  agreement,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Atzgersdorfer  Co.  was  acquired  by  the  English  Welsbach  Co.  The  former  chemist  of 
the  company,  Dr.  Kriedl,  also  undertook  to  obtain  a  supply  of  monazite  sand  from  the 
same  parties  from  whom  the  Auer  Co.  obtained  theirs,  and  he  thereupon  established 
the  thorium  factory  of  Dr.  Rriedl  &  Heller  in  Vienna.  The  Chemische  Werke  Reiher- 
stieg,  of  Hamburg,  which  for  sometime  had  had  a  comparatively  important  factory  of 
thorium,  but  had  only  awaited  the  moment  when  they,  too,  could  obtain  a  large 
quantity  of  monazite  sand,  also  began  to  work  their  factory  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

"Now  the  preparations  for  the  decisive  battle  began,  in  which  the  English  Welsbach 
Co.  took  the  lead.  By  reducing  on  December  15  last  the  price  of  thorium  nitrate  to 
22  marks  ($5.24),  they  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  syndicate,  and  thus  opened  hostili- 
ties. One  can  well  understand  that  the  thorium  syndicate  was  startled  at  this  action, 
and  they  apparently  did  not  know  how  to  respond,  inasmuch  at  soon  afterwards, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Welsbach  Co.,  to  demonstrate  the  equal  rights  of  the 
outsiders,  struck  blow  No.  2,  reducing  the  price  of  thorium  nitrate  to  16  marks  ($3.81). 
The  cost  of  the  production  of  thorium  nitrate  amounts  to  about  18  marks  ($4.28)  per 
kilogram  or  2.2  pounds.  On  the  said  price  of  16  marks  a  3  per  cent  discount  is  allowed; 
and  costs  of  packing  and  agents'  commission  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Con- 
sequently the  English  Welsbach  Co.  must  have  lost  a  nice  sum  of  money  on  the  quan- 
tity sold  in  those  last  few  days,  which  amounted  to  66  tons,  almost  one-quarter  of  the 
world's  annual  consumption.  Soon  afterwards  the  old  prices  were  again  applied,  so 
that  actually  the  syndicate  is  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  modifying  contracts 
made  with  their  customers  and  running  until  the  end  of  1910,  and  which  contained 
a  clause  providing  that  the  syndicate  would  meet  the  prices  and  terms  of  the  English 
Welsbach  Co.,  since  German  manufacturers  of  mantles  must  remain  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  competition  on  the  part  of  the  customers  of  the  English  Welsbach  Co.  The 
syndicate  must  make  this  sacrifice  under  great  pecuniary  losses  and  will  soon  become 
convinced  that  its  power  has  been  broken.  After  this  defeat  there  is  no  other  escape 
than  to  come  to  terms  with  the  outsiders.  In  such  case  the  financial  losses  of  recent 
times  can  be  compensated  only  by  raising  the  price  of  thorium  nitrate  to  the  normal 
rate  of  32  marks  ($7.62)  or  even  40  marks  ($9.52).  The  manufacturers  of  mantles  will 
gladly  pay  such  a  high  price  for  their  most  important  raw  material  in  order  to  have 
peace  in  their  industry.  Then  the  prices  for  mantles,  which  have  declined  to  the 
lowest  level  due  to  the  uncertainty  prevailing  on  the  thorium  market,  will  become 
normal  and  the  industry  of  gas  mantles  recover. " 

STABLE   PRICES   DESIRABLE. 

In  an  editorial  remark  with  reference  to  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Boehm,  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt  writes: 

"Although  stable  prices  are  most  desirable  for  the  industry  in  Welsbach  mantles, 
an  increase  in  the  prices  such  as  Dr.  Boehm  anticipates  would  result  in  a  material 
increase  of  expenses  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article.  An  agreement  among  the 
manufacturers  of  thorium  nitrate  would  undoubtedly  form  a  great  advantage  for 
them,  but  not  for  the  consumers. 

"It  is  true  that  in  former  years  the  price  of  thorium  was  considerably  higher  than 
to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  competition  in  the  incandescent  light  industry  has 
grown,  wages  have  gone  up,  the  price  of  yarn  has  increased  in  the  last  year,  so  that, 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  manufacturers  must  be  satisfied  with  a 
modest  profit." 

Although  the  foregoing  article  is  said  to  be  rather  strongly  colored  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  thorium  syndicate,  it  is  admitted  among  importers  of  monazite  sand  that 
this  convention  is  now  nothing  but  a  formal  agreement.  Formerly  the  large  exporters 
of  monazite  sand  from  Brazil,  the  English  Gordon  group  and  the  Hamburg  firm  of  A. 
C.  de  Freitas  &  Co.,  who  were  practically  monopolizing  the  market  in  Brazil  under 
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special  Government  concessions,  were  true  to  each  other,  and  only  sold  the  sand  to 
the  syndicate.  Then  the  de  Freitas  Co.  came  to  an  argeement  with  the  German  Auer 
Co.  when  the  latter  concluded  to  run  a  thorium  factory  of  their  own,  as  above  men- 
tioned, and  supplied  the  outsiders  with  raw  material.  The  amount  the  Auer  Co. 
thus  obtained  alone  is  said  to  approximate  7,000  tons,  three  times  the  world's  annual 
consumption.  In  this  manner  also  the  Reiherstieg  works  in  Hamburg,  and  Dr. 
Kriedl  and  Heller  in  Vienna  obtained  monazite  sand  from  de  Freitas,  while  the  other 
important  German  manufacturers  of  thorium  nitrate,  not  belonging  to  the  syndicate 
use  South  Carolina  monazite  sand.  These  factories  are:  Dr.  G.  P.  Drosbach  &  Co., 
Deuben,  near  Dresden,  and  Dr.  von  Holmolt  &  Dr.  Remse,  Gruenau  (Mark). 

PRESENT   LEVEL   OP   PRICES. 

With  regard  to  the  movement  of  prices  of  thorium  nitrate,  Dr.  Boehm  gives  some 
more  particulars  in  the  Chemiker-Zeitung.  As  mentioned  above,  the  price  was  2,000 
marks  per  kilogram  ($476  per  2.2  pounds)  in  1894.  This,  however,  was  before  thorium 
was  industrially  obtained  from  monazite  sand,  and  could  only  be  produced  in  small 
quantities  in  chemical  laboratories.  In  1895  the  price  sank  from  900  to  300  marks 
($214.20  to  $71.40),  and  in  1896  from  150  to  90  marks  ($35.70  to  $21.42).  It  further 
declined  in  the  following  three  years,  namely,  in  1897  to  60  marks  ($14.28),  and  in 
1898  to  40  marks  ($9.52),  and  in  1899  to  30  marks  ($7.14). 

During  the  years  from  1900  to  1905  the  price  went  gradually  up  to  53  marks  ($12.61), 
in  order  to  suddenly  drop  to  27  marks  ($6.43)  in  1906.  After"  a  rise  to  32  marks  ($7.62) 
in  the  same  year,  another  sudden  decline  reduced  the  price  to  22  marks  (§5.24),  which 
was  followed  by  the  above-described  further  downward  movement  to  16  marks  ($3.81), 
less  3  per  cent  discount.  This  price  is  granted  on  orders  for  1£  tons  and  more;  on 
orders  for  £  ton  up  to  U  tons,  17  marks  ($4.05),  less  2  per  cent  discount,  are  asked,  and 
on  smaller  orders  18  marks  ($4.28),  less  1  per  cent  discount. 

THE   COST   OF   PRODUCTIONS. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  production  of  thorium  nitrate,  the  following  is  said:  The  cost 
of  the  chemicals  necessary  for  the  transformation  of  the  monazite  sand  must  be  esti- 
mated at  about  800  to  900  marks  ($190.40  to  $214.20)  per  ton  of  sand.  The  syndicate 
paid  about  130  marks  ($30.94)  per  cent  thoria  and  ton,  i.  e..  approximately  650 
marks  ($154.70)  per  ton  of  sand  containing  5  per  cent  thoria  oxide.  The  sand  is 
quoted  to-day  at  about  180  marks  ($42.84)  per  cent.  Taking  into  consideration 
that  the  maximum  yield  is  90  per  cent,  the  cost  of  production  of  1  kilogram  (2.2  pounds) 
of  thorium  nitrate  is  about  17  marks  ($4.05),  cost  of  packing  and  agents'  commission 
must,  as  aforesaid,  be  added  thereto.  These  amount  to  approximately  0.75  mark 
($17.85),  so  that  the  gross  cost  of  production  is  at  least  17.75  marks  per  kilogram  ($4.22 
per  2.2  pounds).  It  is  believed  that  the  English  Welsbach  Co.  was  not  able  to  pur- 
chase sand  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  German  Auer  Co. ;  rather  higher  than  lower. 

In  connection  with  the  above  statement  as  to  the  sales  of  66  tons  of  thorium  nitrate 
effected  by  the  English  Welsbach  Co.  when  the  price  was  at  the  lowest  level,  it  must 
be  considered  that,  besides  the  said  German,  Austrian,  and  English  factories,  there 
exist  three  other  factories  of  importance,  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  and  two  in  the 
United  States — the  American  Welsbach  Co.  and  the  Chemical  Refining  Co.  It  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  also  that  the  import  duty  on  thorium  nitrate  in  the  United 
States  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  the  articles  by  Dr.  Boehm  are  looked  upon  to  be 
rather  partial;  the  leaders  of  the  syndicate  are  contemplating  the  publication  of  an 
answer  thereto,  but  have  not  yet  come  to  a  definite  conclusion. 


[Article  from  the  London  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting.] 
INCREASE    IN   THE   PRICE    OF  THORIUM. 


The  members  of  the  German  Thorium  Syndicate,  who  caused  a  remarkable  surprise 
about  a  year  ago  among  the  makers  of  incandescent  mantles  by  suddenly  reducing 
the  price  of  nitrate  of  thorium  from  53s.  to  27s.  per  kilogram,  have  now  made  a 
fresh  move  by  increasing  the  figure  to  32s.  At  the  time  of  the  lowering  of  the  quota- 
tion last  year,  it  was  stated,  on  behalf  of  the  syndicate,  that  the  object  of  the  large 
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concession  then  made  was  to  meet  the  impending  competition.  The  high  price  which 
had  prevailed  down  to  that  time  had  caused  special  care  to  be  taken  in  and  by  the 
owners  of  mantle  factories  to  collect  residuals  and  mantle  ashes  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting the  thorium  for  working  up  again,  while  at  the  same  time  certain  small  firms 
procured  supplies  of  monazite  sand  from  North  America  and  Brazil  for  the  extraction 
of  the  thorium.  It  was  also  contended  that  the  lowering  of  the  price  was  decided  upon 
because  the  agreement  between  the  German  thorium  producers  and  the  suppliers  of 
monazite  sand  would  expire  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  and  that  the  former  desired  to 
induce  the  latter  to  consent  to  a  new  arrangement  of  a  character  more  favorable  to 
the  syndicate.  The  only  results  of  the  diminution  in  price  a  year  ago — at  all  events 
in  Germany— were  the  extension  of  some  of  the  smaller  mantle  makers  who  had  stocks 
of  thorium  on  hand,  and  the  disquieting  of  the  market. 

The  present  increase  of  5s.  per  kilogram,  which  was  resolved  upon  on  the  15th 
instant,  Kas  come  at  the  conclusion  of  the  winter  lighting  season;  and  it  is  therefore 
assumed  that  the  only  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  it  will  again  be  the  destruction 
of  some  of  the  smaller  firms — the  reason  on  this  occasion  being  the  nonpcssession  of 
stocks.  The  augmentation  in  price,  it  is  declared,  has  not  had  any  influence  on  the 
market  for  thorium,  as  the  syndicate  has  for  some  time  past  taken  care  that  the  German 
market  has  been  oversupplied.  Indeed,  it  is  even  asserted  that,  until  the  day  when 
the  increase  was  decided  upon,  thorium  produced  by  the  syndicate  was  being  offered 
in  large  quantities,  partly  at  the  rate  of  27s.  per  kilogram,  and  partly  at  a  lower 
figure,  with  the  intimation  that  an  advance  was  to  be  expected  sooner  or  later.  It 
appears  that  the  syndicate  made  exceedingly  large  contracts  with  mantle  makers, 
owing  to  the  reduction  which  took  place  last  year;  and  delivery  has  to  be  accepted 
within  the  next  four  months.  The  tardy  manner  in  which  supplies  are  being  requi- 
sitioned under  these  contracts  is  regarded  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  sudden  increase 
in  price.  It  is  hoped  by  this  advance  to  be  able  to  move  purchasers  all  the  more  easily 
to  receive  actual  delivery  of  the  large  quantities  they  have  contracted  for.  In  the 
circumstances,  the  market  remains  oversupplied;  and  the  advance  in  price  is  con- 
sidered, outside  the  syndicate,  as  being  merely  nominal  in  character. 

BRIEF   OF   THE   HERSHEY  LIGHT   CO.,   GAS   MANTLE   MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

CHICAGO,  January  7,  1913. 
Mr.  O.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  At  the  present  time  we  are  naturally  very  deeply  interested  as  to  just 
what  action  will  be  taken  before  the  tariff  committee  on  January  10. 

W<-  will,  of  course,  be  represented  by  a  committee  from  the  National  Association  of 
Gas  Mantle  Manufacturers,  but  we  can  not  impress  upon  your  mind  too  strongly  the 
importance  of  this  tariff  question. 

At  the  present  time  the  tariff  on  thorium  and  finished  mantles  is  the  same.  Of 
course  this  is  not  quite  correct.  Since  there  are  no  monazite  mines  in  this  country, 
nor  any  thorium  factories  whatsoever,  there  should,  of  ccmrse,  be  no  duty  on  this 
material. 

Gas  mantles  at  the  present  time  are  manufactured  under  such  a  high  cost  by  the 
American  manufacturers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  the  cheap-labor  condi- 
tions, are  produced  so  cheaply  by  our  foreign  competitors  that  the  present  duty  must 
certainly  remain  as  it  is,  if  not  increased  somewhat. 

If  you  have  any  consideration  for  the  numerous  people  who  are  employed  in  the  gas- 
mantle  industry,  and  realize  the  importance  of  this  financially,  you  will  certainly  do 
all  you  can  to  at  least  keep  the  tariff  at  its  present  standard. 

From  our  experience  in  the  past  through  mail-order  work  we  have  actual  statistics 
which  show  that  35  out  of  55  manufacturers  on  one  certain  mailing  list  went  bankrupt 
in  the  short  period  of  two  years.  Consider  what  the  result  would  be  were  the  duty 
lowered  even  a  very  little  on  this  commodity  (gas  mantles),  which  is  now  being  im- 
ported in  very  large  quantities  and  forcing  the  American  manufacturers  to  operate  on 
a  mere  basis  of  existence. 

Of  course  the  committee  which  represents  us  has  all  the  facts  and  figures  which  are 
required  to  show  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  and  we  hope,  through  this  missive, 
to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  you,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  our  employees, 
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that  you  do  everything  in  your  power  to  keep  the  tariff  at  its  present  standard  on  the 

material  that  effects  this  line  of  business. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

THE  HERSHEY  LIGHT  Co., 
E.  E.  WELLER,  Secretary. 

P.  S. — We  have  also  appealed  to  Representative  T.  Gallagher  and  Senator  S.  M. 
Cullom  for  their  cooperation  in  this  matter,  and  we  trust  that  through  your  combined 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  others  who  realize  the  importance  of  this  situation,  that  a 
never-forgotten  good  will  be  accomplished. 

We  might  repeat  what  others  have  said,  that  the  "gas-mantle  industry  will  be 
wiped  off  the  map  unless  we  are  protected  with  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands." 

THE  HERSHEY  LIGHT  Co. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  PEERLESS  LIGHT  CO.,  ON  GAS  MANTLES. 

CHICAGO,  January  SI,  1912. 
Mr.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  the  Underwood  Steel  Tariff  Revision  Bill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  your  committee  has  introduced 
in  the  tariff  revision  bill  a  reduction  on  the  duty  of  gas  mantles  from  40  to  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

We  would  ask  you  to  please  make  a  complete  investigation  of  this  business  before 
you  take  such  a  step,  as  the  reduction  in  duty  will  cripple  the  gas-mantle  business 
of  this  country.  If  you  will  investigate  the  records  of  most  of  the  mantle  factories 
in  this  country  you  will  find  that  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  of  them  have 
been  able  to  reimburse  their  stockholders  even  under  present  tariff  conditions,  and 
should  there  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  it  would  allow  German  competition  on  finished 
mantles,  which  would  certainly  wipe  out  a  number  of  the  gas-mantle  industries  in 
this  country  in  our  estimation,  as  we  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  Germans. 
On  the  other  side,  that  is  in  Germany,  they  have  a  big  advantage  over  us  in  that  for 
years  they  have  been  manufacturing  their  own  thread  and  chemicals,  consisting 
mainly  of  thorium  nitrate,  cerium  nitrate,  and  beryllium  nitrate  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  what  we  must  pay  for  it  here.  If  any  reductions  should  be  made  in -the  duty  in 
this  line  they  should  come  on  thread,  made  either  from  ramie  or  cotton,  or  on  the 
chemicals  above  specified,  as  this  thread  is  not  manufactured,  that  is,  the  ramie 
thread  only,  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  in  a  quality  which  is  suitable  for  the 
manufacturer  of  gas  mantles.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  chemicals,  thorium  nitrate, 
cerium  nitrate,  and  beryllium  nitrate. 

If  you  wish  any  further  information  on  this  subject  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  write  us  and  we  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  all  the  details  and  with  factory 
records,  and  also  are  in  position  to  furnish  you  with  German  quotations  to  show  you 
that  if  German  competition  were  allowed  in  the  United  States  under  a  reduced  tariff 
we  would  not  be  in  position  to  compete  at  all. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

PEERLESS  LIGHT  Co., 
A.  S.  HERSPY,  Secretary. 

PETITION  OF  THE  GAS  MANTLE  TRADE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TION, NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  February  9,  191  S. 

SIR:  The  Underwood  tariff  bill,  otherwise  dealing  with  the  steel  and  iron  industries, 
includes  in  paragraph  53  monazite  sand,  thorium  salts,  and  oxide;  gas  mantles,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

The  American  mantle  industry  can  not  be  properly  served  unless  that  paragraph  is 
changed  to  read :  Thorium,  salts  of,  10  per  cent;  thorium,  oxide  of,  30  per  cent;  gas 
mantles,  treated  with  chemicals  or  metallic  oxides;  and  gas-mantle  scrap,  consisting  in 
chief  value  of  metallic  oxides,  40  per  cent;  monazite  sand  and  thorite,  4  cents  per 
pound. 

The  mantle  trade  of  this  country  has  not  been  consulted  or  heard  on  this  provision, 
and  it  hereby  protests  a"s  a  unit  against  the  same  from  the  fact  that  it  will  kill  this 
trade. 
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It  can  not  understand  how  so  destructive  a  provision  could  have  been  adopted  with- 
out first  obtaining  information  to  properly  understand  the  necessities  of  this  trade,  for 
instance: 

The  regular  competition  German  gas  mantle  costs  $30  per  1,000;  25  percent  duty, 
$7.50;  total,  $37.50.  The  lowest  American  competition  mantle  sells  at  $42  per  1,000; 
the  profit  on  which  is  between  $2  to  $3;  net  cost,  $39  per  1,000. 

It  is  evident  that  in  competition  with  the  German  mantle  the  American  manufac- 
turer will  make  a  net  loss  of  $1.50  per  1,000. 

The  reduction  in  the  duty  on  thorium  (from  40  to  25  per  cent)  means  at  present  prices, 
and  figuring  3  pounds  of  thorium  to  1,000  mantles,  $1  per  1,000  mantles.  This  there- 
fore still  leaves  a  net  loss  of  50  cents  per  1,000.  On  higher  grade  mantles  the  incon- 
gruity is  still  more  marked. 

You  can  readily  establish  without  trouble  the  correctness  of  the  above  figures,  and 
we  will  assist  you  in  every  way,  and  taking  for  granted  that  they  are  correct  there  ia 
only  one  course  to  be  pursued  by  you  in  our  interest,  e.  g.,  to  work  for  the  retention 
of  the  old  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  gas  mantles  treated  with  chemicals  or  metallic  oxides 
and  gas-mantle  waste,  consisting  in  chief  value  of  metallic  oxides. 

To  properly  understand  the  situation  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  five 
diverse  and  opposed  interests  concerned  in  this  paragraph:  ( A)  the  American  mantle 
manufacturers,  numbering  about  100,  seeking  protection  against  cheap  European  labor 
and  against  monopolistic  designs  in  this  country;  (B)  the  German  mantle  manufac- 
turers, now  hammering  at  our  door;  (C)  one  mantle  manufacturer,  who  is  the  only 
buyer  and  importer  of  monazite  sand,  converting  the  same  into  thorium  salts  and  these 
into  gas  mantles;  he  does  not  sell  the  thorium  salts.  The  lower  the  monazite  duty  and 
the  [higher  the  duty  on  thorium  salts  the  more  he  can  monopolize  the  American  mantle 
trade;  (D)  one  manufacturer  of  thorium  salts  from  thorium  oxide  (mantle  waste),  who 
favors  a  low  duty  on  the  oxide,  so  that  he  can  import  this  from  Europe  and  thus  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  this  substance  here,  which  we  produce  in  the  form  of  waste  from 
mantle  manufacturing;  (E)  the  owners  of  monazite  sand  deposits,  comprising  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  etc. 

Thorium  salts. — The  proposed  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  still  too  high.  It  is  our  raw 
material,  and  there  are  no  thorium  home  industries  to  be  protected.  We  can  obtain 
no  other  adequate  supply  of  the  same  except  from  Europe. 

There  is  every  reason  for  and  none  against  making  this  duty  as  low  as  possible, 
certainly  not  over  10  per  cent. 

Thorium  oxide. — Is  an  entirely  different  substance,  produced  by  us  as  waste  in  the 
manufacture  of  mantles. 

Since  this  waste  is  unavoidably  large  the  price  we  get  for  it  (from  C  and  D)  very 
materially  enters  into  the  cost  of  our  mantles. 

The  price  of  this  waste  in  Europe  is  very  much  less  than  on  this  side,  so  much  so 
that  even  under  the  40  per  cent  rate  as  heretofore  this  waste  was  imported  to  a  limited 
extent  (see  D)  and  has  depressed  the  price  here. 

With  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  on  this  waste  (thorium  oxide)  this  material  would  either 
be  imported  exclusively  or  the  price  which  we  could  get  for  it  (from  C  and  D)  would 
be  greatly  diminished. 

The  only  buyers  of  this  waste  are  the  aforesaid  manufacturer  of  mantles,  making  his 
own  thorium  salts,  for  which  in  part  he  can  use  thorium  oxide  (see  C),  and  the  afore- 
said small  manufacturer  of  domestic  thorium  salts — made  out  of  the  waste — who  sells 
his  output  in  this  country  (see  D). 

Not  to  arbitrarily  raise  the  cost  of  our  product  in  the  interest  of  the  two  manufac- 
turers in  question  (see  C  and  D)  the  duty  on  thorium  oxide  should  not  be  less  than  30 
per  cent. 

Monazite  sand. — This  is  the  principal  raw  material  of  the  thorium  salts,  which  latter 
are  required  in  the  manufacture  of  our  mantles  and  form  about  95  per  cent  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mantle.  The  cheapest  sand  is  found  in  Brazil,  from  where  it  is  largely 
shipped  to  Europe. 

There  is  only  one  purchaser  of  monazite  sand  in  this  country  (see  C),  who  has,  up  to 
1909,  bought  it  in  various  southern  and  western  States,  where  deposits  are  found  on 
a  great  many  farms  (see  E). 

The  tariff  now  in  force  reduced  the  duty  on  the  sand  from  6  to  4  cents  per  pound, 
and  immediately  this  single  purchaser  (C)  began  to  import  the  Brazilian  sand,  through 
which  the  price  here  fell  to  such  a  point  that  it  hardly  paid  the  farmers  to  dig  and 
deliver  the  sand  found  on  their  lands.  If  the  further  reduction,'  contemplated  by  the 
Underwood  bill,  is  adopted  it  means  a  reduction  in  the  duty  of  50  per  cent,  from  4 
to  2  cents  a  pound,  the  sand  having  a  value  of  about  8  cents  per  pound. 
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The  principal  effect  of  this  reduction  will  be  to  completely  rob  the  sand  found  on 
American  farms  (see  E)  of  any  commercial  value. 

From  a  public  spirited  standpoint  and  to  restore  the  monazite  industry  among  our 
farmers  to  its  former  flourishing  condition,  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  present  tariff,  the 
duty  should  be  at  the  very  least,  as  now,  4  cents  per  pound. 

This  association  stands  ready  to  furnish  you  with  any  data  you  may  require  to  come 
to  a  logical  conclusion  on  these  various  points. 

May  we  ask  you  to  kindly  inform  us  to  this  address  whether  we  have  made  the 
situation  in  this  complicated  paragraph  entirely  clear  to  you  and  what  position  you 
will  take  in  the  matter? 
Very  respectfully, 

GAS  MANTLE  TRADE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 
A.  H.  HUMPHREY,  President. 

BRIEF   OF    THE   VICTOR   MANTLE    CO.,    SPRINGFIELD,    OHIO. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  20,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD-, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  DEAR  MR.  UNDERWOOD:  I  herewith  inclose  to  you  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  Victor  Mantle  Co.,  manufacturers  of  gas  mantles  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  who 
is  in  my  district,  for  your  consideration 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  D.  POST. 

JDP-E 

[Inclosure.] 

THE  VICTOR  MANTLE  Co. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  January  15,  19 IS. 
Hon.  J.D.  POST, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  has  recently  had  before 
it  a  committee  of  gas  mantle  manufacturers  who  presented  a  brief  bearing  on  our 
industry  which  fairly  covers  the  question  at  issue  a  copy  of  which  we  wish  you  would 
secure  and  read.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  be  published  in  the  Record  with 
the  full  discussion. 

The  brief  is  very  conservative  and  does  not  convey  the  danger  to  the  industry  if 
the  duty  is  reduced  on  imported  mantles. 

With  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  mantles  this  company  can  not  compete 
in  the  10-cent  grade,  except  locally,  and  in  a  very  limited  way  in  the  State.  Yes- 
terday one  of  our  customers  in  this  city,  a  jobber,  told  us  he  could  buy  mantles  in 
this  grade  at  a  price  under  that  we  can  make  them. 

Some  jobbers  now  are  buying  the  German  mantles,  with  the  40  per  cent  duty,  put- 
ting on  their  private  labels,  and  selling  them  at  a  price  $5  under  the  price  we  can 
manufacture . 

We  have  made  careful  inquiry  and  find  that  90  per  cent  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers are  in  the  same  boat  with  us  and  under  present  conditions  are  barely  able  to 
make  a  small  profit  in  selling  a  few,  proportionately,  higher  grade  mantles  at  a  better 
price;  and  further,  it  looks  to  us  if  the  Germans  effect  a  better  selling  organization 
in  this  country  and  compete  in  these  better  grades  we  will  be  wiped  out. 

The  situation  is  really  acute  with  us,  as  we  are  a  young  company  that  is  struggling 
to  secure  a  sufficient  volume  of  business  before  we  can  make  a  cent,  which  up  to  this 
time  we  have  not  done. 

Again  in  this  State  we  are  facing  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  9  to  8  against 
the  11  and  12  hours  of  German  labor.  We  do  not  object  to  this  if  we  can  be  protected 
so  as  to  equalize  the  difference  here  and  in  the  price  of  labor  and  raw  material. 

The  Government  has  got  to  have  some  income;  the  consumers  will  not  benefit;  so 
under  the  circumstances  as  set  forth  in  the  brief  mentioned  and  in  this  letter,  we  can 
not  see  any  profit,  except  to  the  Germans,  if  the  duty  is  reduced. 

We  appeal  to  you  as  our.  Congressman  to  help  us  in  the  way  that  may  be  clear  to 
you  under  the  circumstances. 

Respectfully,  VICTOR  MANTLE  Co., 

A.  E.  FLINDT,  President. 
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A.   B.    PEELER,    CHERRYVI1LE,    N.    C.,    WHITES   CONCERNING 

MONAZITE  SAND. 

CHERRYVILLE,  N.  C.,  January  25,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DEAR  SIR:  The  valley  of  Knob  Creek  and  its  tributaries  contain  several  thousand 
acres  of  valuable  farming  lands.  The  headwaters  of  said  stream  and  its  tributaries 
once  contained  a  lot  of  valuable  monazite  mineral,  but  at  least  75  per  cent  of  said 
mineral  has  been  mined.  The  mining  of  said  monazite  has  rendered  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  valley  useless  as  farming  lands,  by  causing  the  streams  to  fill  up  with 
floating  sand  from  the  monazite  mines,  which  has  also  proven  very  detrimental  to 
the  general  health  of  the  people.  A  small  per  cent  of  the  people  along  said  valley 
are  now  having  malarial  fever,  which  is  very  much  against  the  progress,  develop- 
ment, and  happiness  of  the  country.  The  monazite  wealth  of  this  territory  amounts 
to  a  few  thousand  dollars  only,  whereas  the  value  of  the  fanning  lands  along  said 
valley  is  worth  at  least  $100,000.  The  monazite  mines  are  owned  by  a  monopoly, 
and  the  tariff  on  monazite  has  been  in  the  interest  of  the  few  against  the  masses. 
About  three  years  ago,  as  you  know,  the  Republican  Party  lowered  the  tariff  on 
monazite  upon  that  view,  and  since  that  time  mining  has  ceased,  and  agricultural 
conditions  and  the  health  of  the  people  have  improved  greatly.  Now,  in  conclusion, 
if  you  see  fit  to  change  the  present  tariff  on  monazite,  we  respectfully  ask  your  honor- 
able body,  in  the  interest  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  to  lower  said  duty  instead  of 
raising  it. 

Respectfully,  yours,  A.  B.  PEELER. 

BRIEF  OF  FRANCIS  D.  DONOGB^JE,  M.  D.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

FEBRUARY  1,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  ^feans  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  On  behalf  of  real  progress  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  more  especially  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer,  by  such  suV stances  as  have  been,  or  may  be  found  to  have 
radioactivity  or  such  substances  which  are  found  to  have  destructive  affinity  for  the 
cells  of  new  growths,  I  wish  to  submit  the  desirability  of  changes  in  certain  sections  of 
the  act  of  1909. 

Following  the  discovery  of  the  Rontgen  rays  in  1896,  Becqueral  found  that  uranium 
also  produced  rays,  and  Madame  Curie  in  1898  found  that  thorium  sent  out  invisible 
rays,  and  finding  by  examination  that  many  minerals  had  this  property,  named  all 
such  substances  radioactive.  This  was  followed  by  the  discovery  of  radium  and 
actinium. 

The  products  of  thorium  have  demonstrated  their  value  in  mesothorium  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  radium  and  in  the  solution  thorium  X  as  a  new  and  distantly  curative  agent 
in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  various  forms  of  anaemia,  rheumatism,  etc. 

The  supply  of  radium  is  very  limited  and  it  is  impossible,  because  of  its  rarity  and 
expense,  to  be  generally  available.  Substitutes  for  radium  are  available,  and  are 
produced  at  about  one-third  the  cost  of  radium.  Mesothorium  is  such  a  salt,  pro- 
duced from  thorium  and  costs  in  Germany  150  marks  per  milligram. 

Under  section  183  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  lines:  "Thorium,  oxide  of 
and  salts  of.  gas  mantles  treated  with  chemicals  or  metallic  oxides,  and  gas-mantle 
scrap  consisting  in  chief  value  of  metallic  oxides,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
Mesothorium  is  classed  under  this  section. 

As  radium  is  admitted  free  under  section  659,  it  would  seem  that  substitutes  for 
radium,  such  as  mesothorium  and  others  which  will  be  discovered,  should  be  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

Conclusion:  Section  659  should  be  amended  to  read:  "Radium  and  salts  of,  radio- 
active substitutes,  thorium,  salts  of  for  medicinal  use,  actinium,  salts  of  for  medicinal 
use.  selenium,  salts  of,  for  medicinal  use." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FRANCIS  D.  DONOGHUE,  M.  D. 
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Chrome  or  chromium  metal,  ferrochrome  or  ferrochromium,  ferromolybde- 
num,  ferrophosphorus,  ferrotitanium,  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium,  molybde- 
num, titanium,  tantalum,  tungsten,  or  wolfram  metal,  valued  at  two  hundred 
dollars  per  ton  or  less,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  ferrosilicon 
containing  not  more  than  fifteen  per  centum  of  silicon,  five  dollars  per  ton; 
ferrosilicon  containing  more  than  fifteen  per  centum  of  silicon,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 
For  ferrotungsten,  see  Atolia  Mining  Co. ,  page  1719 ;  for  ferro  alloys,  see  United  Steel 

Co.,  page  1160;  for  ferrosilicon,  see  Frank  Samuel,  page  1047. 

FERRO  ALLOYS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A.  CRESSY  MORRISON,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A.  Cressy  Morrison,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  wish  to  talk  to,  Mr.  Morrison  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  want  to  talk  about  freight  rates,  and  water  power,  and  my  special 
interest  in  the  matter — tnat  is,  my  special  business  connection — is 
with  paragraph  184,  which  is  the  ferroalloys.  But  there  are  certain 
general  points  affecting  this  whole  industry  that  I  feel  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  committee.  I  think  they  are 
extremely  important  to  your  consideration;  and  so  it  is  my  desire 
not  to  speak  at  this  moment  especially  about  my  own  industry.  I 
might  add  that  I  came  here  of  my  own  volition,  with  the  consent  of 
my  employers,  but  at  my  own  suggestion. 

In  speaking  in  these  general  terms  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  bind 
the  other  ferroalloy  manufacturers,  or  any  other  people  in  the 
electric  furnace  industry,  manufacturing  other  articles  the  product 
of  the  electric  furnace.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  whole  industry, 
because  it  is  new  and  very  important,  and  because  of  its  relation  to  the 
upbuilding  of  our  own  country.  It  is  an  industrial  necessity  here. 

The  first  basic  point  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee  is  a  very  broad  one.  It  affects  almost  every  industry. 
Stated  in  the  simplest  terms,  it  is  this :  There  is  practically  no  freight 
protection  for  the  American  manufacturer  against  foreign  competi- 
tion. I  desire  to  point  this  out  with  a  view  to  correcting  a  popular 
impression,  which  is  so  widespread  that  it  demands  correction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  freight  protec- 
tion to  a  man  engaged  in  the  heavy  products  of  the  iron  and  steel 
business  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Practically  none,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Dp  you  know  that  the  freight  rate  from  New 
York  to  Pittsburgh  is  $2.50,  and  it  is  more  as  you  go  farther  west; 
most  of  all  the  importation  that  you  have  got  is  coming  from  New 
York,  because  there  are  steamers  lying  there,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  While  the  statement  of  the  chairman  may  be  true 
as  regards  that  particular  item  of  freight,  I  propose  to  contend,  and 
I  think  to  satisfactorily  convince  the  committee,  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  freight  protection  even  on  the  heaviest  products.  This 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large,  teachers  of  economics, 
and,  I  fear,  some  Members  of  Congress,  that  freight  rates  constituted 
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protection  to  the  American  manufacturers,  should  be  corrected.  I 
desire  to  state  to  this  committee  that  even  on  the  heaviest  commod- 
ities the  railroads  of  this  country  have  granted  and  now  grant 
lower  rates  on  imported  merchandise  to  the  foreigner  than  they 
allow  to  the  citizen  of  the  United  States.  On  light,  small,  or  valu- 
able merchandise  the  freight  is  too  small  a  consideration  to  affect 
selling  prices. 

What  I  mean  to  assert  is  that  a  shipment  can  be  made  from  Europe 
to  the  interior  of  our  country  considerably  cheaper  than  the  same  com- 
modity can  be  shipped  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  or  merchant 
from  the  same  port  of  entry  to  the  same  point  in  the  ulterior.  To 
make  my  statement  even  more  specific,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  rail- 
roads have  given  a  lower  rate  from  Belgium  to  Minneapolis  via  Bos- 
ton, via  New  York,  via  Philadelphia,  or  via  New  Orleans  than  they 
will  grant  a  domestic  manufacturer  or  merchant  from  either  of 
these  United  States  ports  to  Minneapolis  on  the  same  commodity 
in  the  same  Quantity  at  the  same  time.  I  desire  to  point  out  and 
assert  that  this  discrimination  is  lawful  under  our  present  laws 
and  has  been  so  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
It  is,  however,  a  discrimination  which  seriously  affects  our  own 
people  in  competition  in  our  own  country  with  all  the  world  except 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  going  on  now? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  Of  course,  if  a  foreign  manufac- 
turer sends  his  wares  to  Boston,  for  instance,  he  will  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  against  a  Boston  manufacturer  in  Boston;  but  if  he  was 
sending  his  product  into  the  country,  say  Chicago,  he  would  have  a 
lower  rate  from  Europe  to  Chicago  than  the  Boston  man  would  have 
from  Boston  to  Chicago.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  with  specific 
rates  on  specific  commodities  unless  tne  committee  demands  tnis,  in 
which  event  I  am  fortified  with  the  statistics;  but  I  wish  to  put  before 
the  committee,  if  possible,  the  extraordinary  situation  which  places 
the  domestic  producer  of  any  commodity  which  runs  into  heavy 
tonnage  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  his  high  freight  rates  in  his 
competition  with  the  foreigner,  who  enjoys,  under  the  protection  of 
our  law,  advantages  on  lower  through  freight  rates  sufficient  to  give 
him  the  business. 

In  view  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  statement  above 
made  becomes  distinctly  ominous,  and  puts  the  inland  manufacturer 
of  most  commodities  at  a  distinct  freignt  disadvantage  with  practi- 
cally one-half  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
his  natural  market.  I  am  not  appealing  for  lower  freight  rates;  I 
am  not  arguing  the  justice  or  injustice  of  giving  a  foreign  producer  a 
lower  through  rate  from  Europe  than  the  domestic  rate  to  a  common 
market;  I  am  not  quarreling  either  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  or  with  Congress,  which  permits  such  an  anomaly  to 
exist.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  the  broad  fact  that  under  the  laws 
of  the  land,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  conditions 
permitted  to  exist  by  Congress,  the  popular  belief  that  the  American 
manufacturer  and  merchant  is  protected  from  foreign  competition 
by  the  freight  rates  is  a  fallacy,  and  that  in  considering  the  tariff 
rates  the  cold  facts  must  be  understood  and  taken  into  consideration 
by  this  committee. 
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The  bearing  which  this  absence  of  freight  protection  has  upon  the 
electric  furnace  industry  and  the  development  of  water  power  in  the 
United  States  will  become  apparent  as  I  proceed.  Until  the  birth 
of  the  electric  arc,  the  blast  furnace  was,  perhaps,  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  temperature.  All  through  the  ages,  the  fiery  furnace  has 
been  pictured  as  the  ultimate  thought  in  neat  production.  Most 
important  metals  yield  to  this  temperature — iron  leaves  its  oxide 
and,  white  hot,  passes  rapidly  into  steel;  the  gold,  the  silver,  and  the 
copper  become  liquid  ana  are  wrought.  The  metallurgy  of  the  world 
has  until  recently  been  conducted  at  temperatures  of  much  less  than 
3,500°  F.,  but  the  electric  arc  gives  a  temperature  of  nearly  7,000°. 
Refractory  ores,  metals,  and  substances  which  have  heretofore  been 
useless  or  used  with  difficulty  have  now  become  commonplace.  At 
this  high  temperature,  reactions  take  place  which  are  utterly  new 
to  the  chemistry  of  the  world.  The  very  air  is  split  asunder  and 
burned  into  nitrates  which,  in  turn,  fertilize  the  field;  or,  as  an 
explosive,  open  our  mines,  rend  obstructing  rocks;  or,  as  smokeless 
powder,  drive  our  projectiles,  and  from  this  alone  has  been  born  not 
only  one  but  a  hundred  new  industries.  Fifteen  years  practically 
covers  the  entire  span  of  this  successful  growth.  The  carbon  elec- 
trode of  the  arc  lamp,  as  big  as  one's  finger,  has  been  expanded  into 
electrodes  24  inches  square  and  many  feet  long,  and  as  many  as  12  of 
these  great  electrodes  are  put  into  a  single  electric  furnace,  which, 
speaking  broadly,  is  but  a  DOX  of  refractory  material  skillfully  con- 
structed to  resist  the  titanic  energy  which  is  to  be  let  loose  within  it. 
Onto  these  electrodes,  coming  from  the  hydroelectric  energy  gener- 
ated by  running  water  is  turned  the  most  marvelous  elect ric 
forces  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  a  single  electric  furnace  will 
consume  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  as  high  as 
12,000  horsepower  of  this  energy  which  is  converted  into  irresistible 
temperature.  Carbon  yields;  silica  yields;  the  beauxite  gives  up 
its  alumina;  rare  metals  are  forced  into  combination  with  iron; 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  are  forced  to  combine  for  the  produc- 
tion of  nitric  acid;  nitrogen  is  forced  to  combine  with  calcium  and 
carbon  to  make  cyanamid  which  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  con- 
tinued fertilization  of  our  soil,  and  which,  by  itself,  can  save  the 
world  from  ultimate  starvation. 

The  electric  furnace  is  revolutionizing  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
New  utilizations  of  the  wonderful  chemical  activity  brought  about 
by  these  terrific  temperatures  are  being  born  daily,  and  the  country 
which  doesn't  develop  an  electric-furnace  industry  will  be  left  behind 
in  the  race  of  modern  progress,  will  become  commercially  dependent, 
and  can  not  maintain  first  rank  in  civilization.  All  the  countries  of 
Europe  have  been  in  stupendous  rivalry  in  the  development  of  the 
electric  furnace  and  electrochemistry.  The  electric-furnace  indus- 
tries of  Norway  will,  in  a  few  years,  double  the  population  of  this 
northern  country ;  have  already  built  many  towns ;  have  given  employ- 
ment to  thousands  upon  thousands  and  is  consuming  close  to  a  million 
horsepower  of  electric  energy. 

France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  are  developing 
their  waterfalls,  and  every  stream,  big  or  little,  is  being  made  to  give 
up  the  energy  of  its  falling  water  to  the  tremendous  advantage  of 
great  communities,  which  are  thus  emancipated  and  upbuilt.  Our 
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own  country,  which  has  given  birth  to  man}'  of  the  industrial  devel- 
opments which  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  electric  furnace,  is  up-to-date 
in  its  technology.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  American  skill — Amer- 
ican genius,  I  had  better  put  it — has  exercised  its  characteristic 
initiative,  but  the  Governments  abroad,  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
training  men  that  they  be  technically  equipped  for  the  marvelous 
and  absolutely  necessary  development  of  the  electric-furnace  and 
electrochemical  industries,  have  given  aid  through  encouraging  young 
men  to  direct  their  energies  in  this  direction  and  the  industries,  cer- 
tain of  the  future,  have  spent  literally  millions  in  specializing  their 
best  men  for  the  great  work  at  hand. 

Great  as  our  development  now  is,  wre  are,  because  of  this  far-sighted 
policy  of  the  Europeans  and  for  other  basic  reasons  which  I  will  give 
the  committee,  actually  behind  little  Norway  in  the  total  consumption 
of  electric  energy  for  electric-furnace  and  electrochemical  purposes 
and  in  the  development  of  water  power  to  be  used  therewith: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  nature  provided  Norway  with  her  water 
power. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  that,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  facts  which  I  will  develop — which  I  believe 
have  never  been  brought  out  quite  as  pointedly  as  I  now  propose  to 
bring  them  out — will  impress  this  committee.  There  is  one  prodigious 
geological  reason  for  this  which  must  be  given  consideration  by  this 
committee. 

This  committee  will  hear  from  individual  manufacturers  of  electric- 
furnace  products  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor; 
you  will  near  that  the  investment  necessary  to  create  electric  power 
from  water  here  is  much  greater  than  in  foreign  countries;  you  will 
be  told,  as  I  have  stated  above,  that  the  freight  rates  are  no  pro- 
tection. All  these  statements  are  true  and  must  weigh  heavily  with 
this  committee  in  the  consideration  of  every  phase  of  the  electric- 
furnace  industry.  It  is  my  purpose,  however,  to  confine  myself  to  water- 
power  conditions,  a  most  important  factor  which  is  so  clearly  suscep- 
tible of  demonstration  that  I  believe  I  can  make  it  obvious. 

Norway  is  an  immense  plateau  which  slopes  toward  the  sea  until  it 
ends  abruptly  in  a  mountainous  bluff  thousands  of  feet  in  altitude, 
the  top  of  which  is  whitened  by  the  driven  snow  while  its  foot  is 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  deep  sea.  Back  of  this  bluff  are  lakes 
and  rivers  which  come  tumbling  into  the  ocean  from  altitudes  varying 
from  1,200  feet  to  several  thousand.  These  streams  are  backed  by 
drainage  areas  which  never  fail  and  which  in  summer  pour  their 
torrential  volumes  of  water  over  the  falls  at  the  very  time  that  our 
streams  p>  dry.  A  recent  writer  before  the  Faraday  Society  of 
Great  Britain  declared  that  the  present  available  horsepower  of 
electrical  energy  within  the  possibility  of  profitable  development 
under  present  conditions  in  Norway  was  between  5,000,000  and 
7,000,000.  Engineers  have  conquered  these  streams  and  are  sending 
them  in  steel  tubes  down  to  the  levels  below  and  are  using  the  water 
twice,  thrice,  and  four  times  in  drops  of  hundreds  of  feet,  gathering 
its  energy  at  the  turbines  and  sending  it  as  a  working  force  into  the 
electric  furnaces  which  tear  the  very  atoms  apart  only  to  combine 
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them  again  in  new  and  useful  molecules  for  the  service  of  man,  and 
all  this  with  the  deep  sea  transportation  at  the  very  doors. 

With  the  one  exception  of  Niagara,  where,  owing  to  Governmental 
restrictions,  the  utter  limit  of  development  has  been  reached,  our 
hydroelectric  possibilities  are  dwarfed  py  such  tremendous  f alls,  and 
were  it  not  for  American  genius,  unlimited  capital  and  a  fearlessness 
born  of  our  endless  progress  hitherto  and  perhaps  born  of  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  advantageous  conditions  the  Europeans 
have,  our  water  powers  would  remain  undeveloped.  Geologically, 
we  are  tremendously  handicapped.  Our  large  streams  have  no  great 
falls.  Such  falls  as  do  exist  and  which  might  become  great  units  of 
power  are  remote  from  the  sea.  To  dam  a  comparatively  slow- 
moving  stream  and  get  a  fall  of  100  feet  requires  great  engineering 
skill  and  vast  investment,  and  while  this  stream  might  produce 
50,000  horsepower  during  its  period  of  flood,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  minimum  flow  in  summer  which  handicaps  its  usefulness  for  manu- 
facturers and  renders  nonprotective  large  investments  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  each  year. 

Yet  water-power  development  is  going  on  with  prodigious  activity 
in  all  parts  of  our  country;  the  Mississippi,  mightiest  of  our  rivers,  is 
being  harnessed;  the  Coosa,  the  Catawba  the  Tennessee,  the  Yadkin, 
and  a  dozen  others  in  our  Southland  are  not  only  susceptible  of 
development,  but  work  *s  actually  in  progress;  and  every  great  city 
in  the  South  declares  with  enthusiasm  that  within  three  years  it  will 
be  the  center  of  thriving  industry.  The  development  is  real,  the 
enthusiasm  is  real,  and  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  discourage  it,  but 
I  desire  to  say  to  this  committee  that  local  populations  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  utilize  the  enormous  units  of  energy.  You  can  double  the 
cotton  mills  of  the  South  and  attach  to  each  electric  motive  power,  and 
the  electric  energy  which  will  become  available  in  the  South  in  the 
next  10  years  will  turn  the  millions  of  spindles  as  though  it  were  a 
child's  toy.  What  are  we,  as  a  country,  going  to  do  with  this  enor- 
mous electrical  energy  ?  It  must  be  disposed  of,  it  must  be  utilized, 
or  water-power  development  will  cease;  existing  projects  will  languish; 
in  this  event,  that  God-given  source  of  power  for  the  service  of  our 
country  and  the  upbuilding  of  our  civilization,  the  energy  of  flowing 
water  which  has  gone  to  waste  since  the  world  began,  will  continue 
to  go  to  waste  while  we  eat  more  vigorously  into  our  limited  store  of 
coal,  and  the  refractory  metals  which  could  otherwise  be  utilized  will 
sleep  in  their  rocky  beds,  undisturbed  by  the  miner's  pick. 

The  greatest  factor  for  the  conservation  of  our  resources  which  can 
be  mentioned  is  water  power.  When  our  coal  is  gone,  when  the  natu- 
ral fertility  of  our  soil  is  exhausted,  when  our  present  easily  available 
minerals  are  taken  from  the  mine,  when  our  forests  are  a  memory, 
water  power  in  its  eternal  cycle  from  the  sea,  back  to  the  sea,  will 
supply  human  requirements  by  replacing  these  necessities,  and 
because  of  it  civilization  will  continue  and  the  world  will  be  fed. 

Electric  energy  is  being  delivered  at  the  bus  bar  of  the  electric- 
furnace  industries  in  Norway  from  $5  to  $8  per  horsepower  year, 
whereas  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  center  of  the  industry  in  this  country, 
it  is  costing  $16  to  $18  per  horsepower  year  on  old  contracts  and  in 
tremendous  units.  I  have  heard  prices  for  electric  horsepower 
recently  quoted  at  Niagara  and  in  the  South  and  West  running  from 
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$20  to  $24  per  horsepower  year  for  electric  horsepower  in  large  units, 
it  being  offered  for  sale  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  find  a  ready 
market,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to-day  the  Norwegian  can  utilize 
his  cheap  power  and  his  cheap  freight  rate  and  actually  deliver  his 
electiic-mrnace  product  into  the  storehouse  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer for  less  than  it  will  cost  the  American  manufacturer  to  pro- 
duce it.  Such  a  statement  must  necessarily  give  cause  for  thought. 
If  our  water  powers  are  to  be  utilized,  they  must  be  utilized  in  large 
units.  The  electric  furnace  is  the  normali  means  to  such  utilization. 
Our  country  is  blessed  with  most  of  the  saw  materials  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  wonderful  products  now  so  important  to  the 
world,  and  the  only  reason  that  prevents^  the  electric  furnace  from 
developing  to  its  full  extent  is  the  cold  fact  of  a  powerful  and  danger- 
ous competition,  which  the  American  manufacturer  may  be  unable 
to  meet. 

I  will  show  you  what  this  competition  is  in  figures.  If  an  electric- 
furnace  industry  is  using  10,000  horsepower,  the  cost  of  horsepower, 
at  $18  per  horsepower  year,  would  be  $180,000  per  year.  The  same 
power  can  be  bought  in  Norway  for  $80,000.  The  American  manu- 
facturer is  therefore  handicapped  as  against 'his  foreign  competitor  to 
the  extent  of  $100,000  per  annum,  without  considering  his  distance 
from  the  sea  and  the  freight  advantage  which  the  foreigner  actually 
has. 

I  desire  to  interpolate  a  word  here.  When  you  consider  that  a 
single  electric  furnace — and  there  are  some  plants  that  have  several — 
will  consume  over  10,000  horsepower  per  annum,  that  puts  a  tax  of 
over  $100,000  per  year  upon  a  single  electric  furnace. 

The  foreigner  has  worked  each  electrical  furnace  industry  into  a 
syndicate  which  controls  the  product  and  which  divides  the  various 
countries  among  tha  various  members  and  also  controls  all  ship- 
ments to  the  foreign  countries.  These  foreign  syndicates,  interna- 
tional in  scope,  are  lawful  abroad;  they  are  unlawful  in  this  country. 
Wherever  a  competing  industry  has  not  been  built  up  in  this  coun- 
try, these  syndicates  hold  the  people  of  the  United  States  up  for  all 
the  traffic  will  bear.  •henever  a  competing  industry  is  started 
in  this  country  they  dump  their  surplus  here  at  cost  or  less  until 
the  American  manufacturer,  unless  he  is  very  strong,  is  exhausted 
and  turns  to  other  things.  These  statements  are  facts  which  can 
be  easily  verified  and  which  are  well  known  to  those  engaged  in  the 
industry.  The  United  States  must  therefore  develop  these  indus- 
tries for  the  protection  of  its  own  people  from  the  extortion  of  these 
foreign  syndicates,  which  can  not  be  made  subject  to  the  laws  of 
our  land. 

The  facts  presented  above,  I  feel,  should  be  known  by  every  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  for  each  of  you  will  be  called  upon  to  delib- 
erate as  to  the  rates  of  duty  which  it  is  right  to  impose  not  only  for 
the  protection  of  the  electric  furnace  industry  ana  that  our  water 
powers  may  be  developed,  but  in  a  larger  sense  and  in  a  truer  sense  for 
the  protection  of  the  American  consumer  from  these  foreign  syn- 
dicates, and  further  that  the  American  people  may  conserve  their 
precious  resources  and  utilize  their  latent  labor  in  much-needed 
employment.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  your  deliberations,  you  must, 
in  the  interest  of  our  country,  give  due  heed  to  the  facts  presented 
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by  the  various  representatives  of  these  great  industries,  realizing 
that  the  industries  are  new,  that  they  have  never  been  adequately 
dealt  with  in  the  tariff  schedule  of  our  country,  and  that  they  must 
be  built  up  if  we  are  to  hold  our  place  in  tlie  front  rank  in  these 
industries  as  we  have  in  others  and  our  place  as  a  great  nation  hi 
the  progress  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SHACKLEFORD.  When  did  you  investigate  the  freight  rates? 
You  claim  the  rates  for  ocean  transportation  are  lower  to  an  inland 
city  than  they  are  from  the  seaboard  to  that  city;  when  did  you 
investigate  those  rates  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Well,  practically  up  to  yesterday. 

Mr.  SHACKLEFORD.  A  number  of  gentlemen  testified  here,  and  they 
testified  that  those  conditions  existed  formerly,  but  do  not  exist 
to-day.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Let  me  make  myself  clear  on  this  matter.  So 
long  as  it  is  lawful — and  I  ani  not  questioning  that  phase  of  it — 
for  the  railroads  to  enter  into  competition  for  large  quantities  of 
freight,  the  possibility  exists  of  the  same  rates  which  have  existed, 
which  in  some  cases  now  do  exist,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  exist 
in  the  future.  If  you  desire  a  concrete  illustration,  let  us  suppose 
that  I  have  10,000  tons  of  some  material  to  be  brought  to  a  central 
market  of  our  country,  and  I  should  go  to  Philadelphia — I  will  not 
mention  railroads — I  should  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  should  go  to 
Newport  News,  and  I  should  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  I  should  say  to 
the  three  railroads  centering  there:  "Gentlemen,  I  have  10,000  tons 
of  freight;  I  would  like  you  to  make  a  rate  on  this  whole  shipment  to 
a  central  point."  Those  roads  would  be  in  active  competition  with 
each  other,  and  they  could  give  me  any  rate  they  chose. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  could  get  that  10,000  tons  of  freight,  as 
was  testified  yesterday  and  repeatedly  before — overseas  for,  say,  10 
cents  a  hundred  pounds— 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Now,  Mr.  Morrison,  will  you  do  this  for  the  com- 
mittee: That  question  is  disputed  to-day.  It  is  controverted.  What 
we  want  are  concrete  facts.  Will  you  kindly  file  with  the  committee 
the  specific  instances  you  have  of  these  freight  rates,  because  we 
would  like  the  facts  if  you  can  show  them;  we  would  like  to  bring 
some  one  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  here  and  give 
the  subject  a  fair  investigation. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Permit  me  to  quote  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  decision,  showing  the  rates  then  quoted,  which  were 
testified  to,  and  which  existed  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  that  is  not  the  proposition,  Mr.  Morrison, 
that  we  want;  it  is  not  the  legal  status  that  we  want;  we  can  leave 
that  to  what  they  say. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  But  I  am  quoting  rates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Now,  but  I  mean  to  what  extent  has  this  been 
carried  on  ?  You  say  it  has  been  carried  on ;  we  want  to  know  to  what 
extent. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  think  the  general  fact  is  that  the  import  rate  is 
lower  than  the  domestic  rate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  will  you  give  us  an  instance  of  that  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  have  here  the  rates  from  Antwerp,  via  Boston,  to 
Chicago,  40  cents. 
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Mr.  SHACKLEFORD.  Is  that  the  rate  to-day? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  That  was  the  rate  that  was  involved  when  this 
matter  came  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  SHACKLEFORD.  When? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sus- 
tained the  railroads  in  making  this  class  of  rates. 

Mr.  SHACKLEFORD.  Can  you  give  the  dates  ?     That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  goes  back  to  1905.  Every 
rate  on  every  commodity  in  this  country  is  a  matter  of — changing 
constantly.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  parallel  shipments.  The  chair- 
man yesterday,  or  the  other  day,  made  the  point  with  Mr.  Topping 
that  he  had  a  certain  monopoly  in  the  central  part  of  our  country.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  chairman  would  kindly  investigate 
the  matter  he  would  find  that  foreign  material  of  the  class  he  was 
discussing  can  be  brought  from  over-sea  ports  via  New  Orleans  and 
laid  down  in  Chicago  cheaper  than  the  rate  from  Birmingham  to 
Chicago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  I  think  that  was  true  several  years  ago. 
There  was  a  small  amount  of  pig  iron,  because  I  investigated  that  pig^- 
iron  matter  myself.  There  were  some  shipments  of  pig  iron  into  Chi- 
cago over  the  Illinois  Central  from  New  Orleans,  the  rate  on  the  for- 
eign iron  being  cheaper  than  it  was  from  Birmingham  to  Chicago;  but 
I  think  that  has  been  eliminated;  and  the  proposition  that  I  am  mak- 
ing is  that  there  is  very  little  of  that  to-day.  There  has  been  some 
of  that,  but  there  are  practically  no  shipments  of  heavy  products  into 
the  Middle  West  on  account  of  freight  rates  to-day. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  give  an  illustration 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  there  was  any  man  in  the  country  who  would  know 
that,  it  would  be  Mr.  Topping,  president  of  the  Republic  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.,  and  he  did  not  make  any  statement  of  that  when  he  was  on  the 
stand. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  surprised  to  find  how 
few  people  know  of  the  existence  of  these  rates. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  think  even  the  president  of  the  Republic 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.  would  not  know  of  these  import  freight  rates  into 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  one  of  the  ablest  men 
who  have  appeared  before  this  committee,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
that  his  general  freight  manager  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
know  about  it.  The  president  of  a  great  corporation  is  far  removed 
from  the  details,  and  he  assumes  that  the  men  in  his  freight  depart- 
ment know  these  things  and  are  attending  to  them,  and  undoubtedly 
his  freight  department  does. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  your  suggestion, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  can  give  us  any  concrete  case 
or  illustration;  if  so,  I  would  like  to  have  him  do  so.  I  have  a  case 
furnished  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  claimed  to  know  what  he  was 
talking  about;  and  one  particular  thing  I  remember  was  the  rate  on 
boots  and  shoes  from  London  by  way  of  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco. 
The  freight  from  London  to  San  Francisco  on  boots  and  shoes,  as  I 
remember,  was  87  cents  per  100  pounds.  But  if  those  boots  and  shoes 
originated  in  New  Orleans  and  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  the 
rate  was  $3.10  per  100  pounds. 
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Mr.  MORRISON.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  He  claimed  that  if  glass  was  shipped  from  Germany 
to  Chicago  by  way  of  New  Orleans  the  rate  was  10  or  12  cents  a  hun- 
dred for  water  shipment,  and  20  cents  for  railroad  freight,  or  about 
that,  whereas  if  that  glass  originated  in  New  Orleans  the  freight  rate 
was  75  cents.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  think  the  import  rate  from  New  Orleans  was 
22  cents  and  the  domestic  rate  is  75  cents.  The  rate  from  Boston  to 
Minneapolis,  I  think,  was  50  cents,  while  the  import  rate  was  40  cents. 
Those  are  concrete  illustrations  which  I  desire  to  record.  Whether, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  rate  exists  at  the  present  moment  of  the  char- 
acter I  am  describing  I  think  is  immaterial.  It  can  exist  and  will 
exist  the  moment  a  foreigner  puts  pressure  upon  the  railroads.  It  is 
not  a  question  with  any  Gulf  port  railroad  whether  they  want 
to  carry  a  great  amount  of  freight  to  Chicago  in  competition  with 
Newport  News  and  our  eastern  seaboard.  They  are  very  anxious  to 
get  it,  and  as  long  as  it  is  open  bidding  and  open  competition  they  can 
and  do  grant  lower  rates  to  the  foreigner  tnan  they  do  to  our  own 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this:  That  was  true  at  one 
time;  but  by  a  comparatively  recent  enactment  of  Congress  the  law 
provides  that  when  a  railroad  puts  down  its  freight  rate  on  a  par- 
ticular commodity  it  can  not  put  it  up  again.  Now,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  that  was  a  foreign  or  domestic  commodity. 
Take  a  steel  rail  coming  in  there  to  Boston,  as  I  understand  the  law 
if  it  gives  a  rate  on  that  steel  rail  to  Chicago,  reduces  its  rate,  it  can 
not  put  it  up  again  without  the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Now,  is  it  going  to  put  down  this  rate  and  hold  it 
down  in  order  to  carry  foreign  freight  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  question  whether  they  can  make 
a  lower  rate  for  foreign  commerce  than  domestic.  The  point  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  to  make  is  that  under  the  law  they  can  make 
a  lower  rate  for  foreign  transportation,  between  foreign  ports  and 
domestic  ports  in  this  country,  than  they  can  between  domestic  ports 
for  the  same  distance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  I  remember  the  instance  the  gentleman  gives 
about  pig  iron  from  abroad  via  New  Orleans  to  Chicago.  I  remember 
that  myself;  but  that  has  been  eliminated,  I  think.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, nowever,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  therefore  I  ask  you  if  you  have 
any  concrete  facts  of  recent  date,  or  illustrations  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  are  recent  laws,  that 
wherever  they  put  down  the  rate,  whether  on  domestic  or  foreign 
shipments,  they  have  to  keep  it  down,  the  probabilities  are  that  thev 
would  not  put  it  down  for  foreign  shipments  and  have  to  keep  it 
down  for  domestic. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  been  told  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  they  have  not  any  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  class  of  import  rates. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Because  that  is  a  foreign  rate  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Yes;  it  couples  with  it  certain  foreign  elements 
which  the  commission  apparently  has  no  power  to  control.  I  think 
the  possibility  of  making  these  rates,  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
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made — and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  chairman  that  instead 
of  depending  upon  me  for  hfs  source  of  information  it  would  be 
extremely  interesting  if  the  committee  would  ask  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  if  it  has  any  such  records,  or  if  they  can  ob- 
tain any  such  records,  or  furnish  this  committee  with  sucn  records. 
I  think  you  wall  be  astounded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Morrison,  that  the  committee 
will  ascertain  about  it.  I  am  not  sure  of  that  in  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  from  the  railroads'  point 
of  view  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  That  is  extremely  interesting,  and  I  am  glad  to 
answer  the  question  fully.  Our  railroads  are  in  competition  with 
Canadian  roads.  They  are  in  competition  with  an  all-water  route 
from  the  sea  to  Chicago  and  Duluth.  They  are  in  competition  with 
water  clear  to  the  Gulf  coast  ports.  The  railroads  are  hi  competi- 
tion with  each  other.  Certain  classes  of  shipments  would  normally 
come  from  the  North  Atlantic  seaboards  to  the  central  part  of  our 
country.  To  carry  them  clear  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  puts  the 
Gulf  port  railroads,  which  would  not  get  a  pound  of  that  traffic 
normally,  into  a  position  where  they  want  to  compete  for  it.  The 
result  is  that  these  roads  are  willing  to  make  an  even  lower  rate 
than  the  North  Atlantic  ports,  in  order  to  get  that  business.  They 
have  the  right  to  do  it,  and  rather  than  not  get  it  at  all  they  are  willing 
to  quote  an  extremely  low  rate. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  do  the  Canadian  roads  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  Canadian  roads  can  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  do  they  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could  not  say  or  give  you  an 
instance.  I  can  only  say  that  in  the  answer  of  the  railroads  to  a 
proposition  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  put  forward, 
that  they  could  not  properly  charge  a  lower  rate  to  a  foreigner  than 
they  do  on  domestic  shipments  on  the  land  end  of  the  contract,  they 
answered  that  they  were  in  competition  with  Canada.  I  purposely 
omitted  from  my  statement  all  reference  to  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  opinion — and  I  am  not  quarreling  with  it  at 
all — that  you  can  not  put  a  protective  rate  on  any  commodity  which 
would  pay  the  very  high  freight  rates  which  now  exist  between  the 
eastern  part  of  our  country  and  the  Pacific  coast.  I  think  that  came 
out  very  clearly  in  Mr.  Topping's  examination. 

But,  in  view  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  consideration  given  even  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  thought  that  in  the 
development  of  our  own  industries,  and  the  feeding  of  our  own 
people,  and  giving  them  employment,  we  are  doing  more  for  our 
country  than  we  can  in  almost  any  other  way. 

With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  file  a  brief 
which  would  have  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Price,  of  the  Electro 
Metallurgical  Co.,  had  he  been  able  to  return  to  Washington,  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  which  I  desire,  with  the  chairman's 
consent,  to  get  into  the  record. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  that  in  reference  to  the  ferro-alloys  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Yes;  the  ferro-alloys. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions :  It  will  take 
just  a  minute.  What  are  the  leading  products  of  the  electric  furnace  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Of  the  company  I  am  connected  with  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  No;  of  the  general  electric-furnace  industry  in  the 
United  States ;  what  are  they  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Well,  the  ferro-alloys,  the  ones  that  I  am  most 
particularly  familiar  with,  I  might  say  that  they  are  combinations  of 
rare  metals  with  iron.  Silicon  combined  in  the  electric  furnace  with 
iron  forms  f eirosilicon ;  chrome  combined  forms  ferrochrome; 
tungsten  combined  with  iron  forms  f erro tungsten ;  titanium  com- 
bined with  iron  forms  ferrotitanium,  etc.  These  are  used  in  homeo- 
pathic doses,  in  giving  particular  character  to  steel.  One  half  of  1 
per  cent  of  these  will  produce  great  changes  hi  the  character  of  the 
steel. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes.  What  articles  of  general  use,  in  a  general  way, 
outside  of  the  ferro-alloys,  result  from  the  operation  of  the  electric 
furnace  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Aluminum. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  the  principal  one,  is  it? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Oh,  no ;  electrolytic  alkalis,  carborundum,  nitric  acid, 
ammonia;  a  prodigious  line  of  commodities  which  are  coming  into 
extraordinary  use  throughout  the  world,  and  in  very  large  volume. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Aluminum  is  now,  at  least,  a  typical  product  of  the 
electric  furnace. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Well,  not  more  so  than  the  ferro-alloySj  or  carborun- 
dum. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  ferro-alloys  are  used  in  making  a  certain  kind 
of  ste'el;  so  is  aluminum  used  in  making  certain  kinds  of  steel;  but 
aluminum  is  used  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  one  of  the  very  large  commodities. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Aluminum  is  made  from  bauxite  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  It  is. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  bauxite  a  Norwav  product  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  think  we  have  large  deposits  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PALMER.  A  Norway  product  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  could  not  exactly  say  as  to  Norway;  I  think  it  is 
rather  generally  distributed;  it  is  in  Greenland. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  there  any  aluminum  businesses  in  Norway  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  think  there  are. 

Mr.  PALMER.  An  electric  furnace  is,  of  course,  absolutely  essential 
kt  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  manufacture  the  aluminum  in  that  way,  of 
course,  in  Norway  as  they  do  here  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  They  do,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  do  you  know  of  the  fact  that  there  is  just 
now  being  promoted,  or  has  been  promoted,  a  $10,000,000  con- 
cern in  this  country  for  the  development  of  water  power  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  through  electric  furnaces  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  happen  to  be  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  know  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  water  power  there  was  abandoned;  they  had 
no  use  for  it ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  plant  a  short  time 
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ago.  It  was  during  the  summer.  And  I  found  to  my  delight  a  thing 
I  did  not  know  before,  that  a  concern,  called  the  Southern  Aluminum 
Co.,  was  taking  over  that  plant  and  was  going  to  utilize  that  water 
power  to  build  up  a  fine  community  there. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  are  going  to  compete  with  the  Norway  people, 
of  course  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  that,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  goes  without  saying,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  assume  it  is  so.  I  understand  it  is  a  French 
syndicate. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Finding  that  they  could  not  get  the  United  States 
business  in  any  other  way,  they  decided  to  manufacture  in  this 
country.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  belongs  to  Frenchmen  who  are  in  business  in 
France;  the  business  of  manufacturing  aluminum? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  So  I  have  been  told.  Although  I  understand  also- 
well,  I  ought  not  to  speak  of  my  understandings.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  financial  end  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  France  the  bauxite  and  the  water  powers  are  close 
together,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  could  answer  perhaps  more  accurately  regarding 
the  ferro-alloys  than  I  could  about  another  line  of  business. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  do  not  care  to  know  so  much  about  ferro-alloys 
as  I  do  the  aluminum.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was,  does 
not  this  French  syndicate,  operating  with  an  investment  of 
$10,000,000,  in  North  Carolina,  where  they  have  got  to  carry  the 
bauxite  a  long  distance,  where  they  are  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea,  where  they  are  a  long  distance  from  the  market,  to  go  into 
active  competition  with  Norway,  which  has  ah"  these  advantages 
which  you  have  so  eloquently  and  graphically  described,  and  in 
competition  >ith  France,  where  raw  material  and  the  water  power 
are  allied  close  together — does  not  that  show  that  you  are  seeing 
ghosts  about  those  things? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  1  am  not  seeing  ghosts.  There  are  no  ghosts  in 
our  business.  These  things  are  real;  a  direct  matter  of  fact.  I  think 
they  should  be  credited — the  new  population  hi  North  Carolina  that 
is  going  to  be  fed  by  the  utilization  or  that  water — should  be  credited 
to  the  fact  that  the  Frenchmen  have  got  discouraged,  believing  that 
there  always  will  be  some  sort  of  protection,  or  at  least  a  good  revenue 
tariff,  given  to  the  aluminum  industry.  I  think  that  is  the  direct 
cause  of  their  coming  over  here,  because  certainly  if  the  duty  was 
seriously  reduced  here  they  would  make  the  aluminum  in  France. 

Mr.  KAINEY.  Is  not  the  real  menace  or  danger  that  a  few  water- 
power  companies  will  monopolize  the  water-power  sites,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  water  power? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  On  that  point,  sir,  my  people  are  very  large  pur- 
chasers of  water  power. 

Mr  RAINEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  And  we  have  never  encountered  anything  like  a 
water-power  trust. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  1  know  you  have  not  now;  but  if  these  sites  should 
be  monopolized  it  woula  have  a  tendency  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
water  power,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  do  not  care  how  strong  the  syndicate  is  which 
tries  to  monopolize  the  water  power  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  syndicate  is  face  to  face  with  the  competition  of  Norway,  and 
it  is  real,  and  they  can  not  sell  the  water  power  unless  you  have  the 
industries  to  utilize  them.  Those  are  the  real  facts. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  are  they  selling  water  power  for  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  average  price  is  $20  per  horsepower-year. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  in  Norway,  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  From  $5  to  $8  per  horsepower-year.  When  I 
tell  you  that  it  takes  a  horsepower  a  whole  year  to  make  a  ton  of 
ferrosilicon,  and  the  cost  is  $18  in  Niagaia  Falls  and  $8  in  Nor- 
way, there  is  $10  a  ton  difference  against  the  American  manufacturer 
of  ferrr silicon. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  understand  that.  In  Norway  the  Government 
regulates  the  price  of  water  power,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  do  not  think  so ;  they  encourage  the  development 
by  every  means  hi  their  power,  however. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  still  they  regulate  the  price  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  under  the  control  of  the 
person  developing  the  power;  the  person  purchases  outright. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  are  not  contending  that  we  ought  to  put  the 
duty  up  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
water  power  in  Norway  and  here  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  am  not  insisting  upon  anything;  but  the  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  this:  I  will  give  you  a  concrete  illustration.  Ferro- 
silicon alone  in  1907,  when  we  went  into  business,  was  $110  a  ton. 
We  went  into  the  business  and  the  foreigners  discovered  we  were 
making  ferrosilicon.  The  price  immediately  dropped  to  $60  a  ton, 
and  we  piled  up  on  our  premises  $2  0,000  worth  of  ferrosilicon. 
Then  they  told  us  where  we  got  off  ^and  what  part  of  the  business 
we  could  have  in  our  own  country.  I  said  in  my  brief  that  unless 
the  people  who  met  this  character  of  competition  were  very  strong 
people  they  got  discouraged  and  went  into  something  else.  We  are 
strong  people.  We  came  pretty  near  getting  discouraged,  but  we 
stuck  to  it. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  What  are  you  getting  for  it  now  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  It  is  about  $70,  as  against  $110. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  own  your  own  water  power,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  In  some  cases.  We  own  our  own  water  power  at 
Kanawha;  we  buy  it  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  ton  of  water  falling  100  feet 
produces  just  the  same  electric  energy  in  this  country  that  it  does  in 
Norway  ? 

Mr.-  MORRISON.  Before  I  answer  that,  may  I  put  in  just  one 
further  fact  ? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  We  were  in  distress  when  the  tariff  came  along, 
and  we  had  to  fight  like  nailers  to  get  20  per  cent.  We  wanted  30. 
Twenty-five  would  have  been  the  maximum  revenue;  30  would  have 
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been  protection.  Twenty  was  neither.  When  that  tariff  was  put 
on  at  20  per  cent,  the  price  all  along  the  line  was  $60 ;  it  went  to  $64 ; 
and  then  it  dropped  down,  down  to  $52,  which  was  lower  than  ever 
heard  of  before;  and  it  stayed  down  there  a  long  time  until  the 
revival  of  business  abroad,  which  was  so  well  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Top- 
ping, and  now  the  foreigners  have  let  down  a  bit  on  us,  and  the  price 
has  gone  up,  so  that  we  are  making  a  fair  profit  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  RAINEY..  Now,  the  question  I  asked  was:  A  ton  of  water 
falling  a  certain  number  of  feet  would  produce  just  as  much  electric 
energy  here  as  it  would  in  Norway,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  will  not  need 
any  protection  to  get  your  water  power  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  If  we  have  to  build  a  $1,000,000  dam  here  to  get  a 
drop  of  20  feet,  and  compare  that  with  an  expenditure  of  $150,000 
and  a  drop  of  1,200  feet  in  Norway,  you  can  see  we  are  up  against 
the  real  thing.  If  we  bond  the  dam,  we  have  got  $60,000  a  year 
against  us  for  the  actual  interest  on  our  investment. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Your  initial  cost  for  water  power  would  be  more? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Very  much  more.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to 
bring  out.  It  is  a  geological  question.  The  American  people  are 
smart  enough;  they  have  got  the  price;  but  they  are  up  against  this 
geological  condition,  of  tremendous  falls,  falling  constantly  near  the 
sea  in  foreign  countries,  as  against  moderate  falls  running  intermit- 
tently here. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  you  want  is  protection  against  a  geological 
condition  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  think  you  must  run  up  against  a  geological  con- 
dition, unless  you  want  the  work  done  over  there. 

LETTER  AND  BRIEF  BY  ELECTRO  METALLURGICAL  Co.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK,  January  3,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  In  accordance  with  the  announcement  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
dated  December  11,  1912,  and  in  compliance  with  the  suggestions  contained  therein, 
we  beg  to  submit  herewith  our  brief  and  to  outline  herein  the  information  desired 
by  the  committee. 

Name  of  company. — Electro  Metallurgical  Co. 

Location  of  works. — Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va.,  Holcomb 
Rock,  Va. 

Sales  offices. — New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Nature  of  business. — Manufacture  of  ferro-alloys. 

Principal  ferro-alloys  manufactured. — High-grade  ferrosilicon  (containing  more  than 
15  per  cent  silicon),  and  ferrochrome. 

Subject.— Paragraph  184  of  the  tariff  law  of  1909,  Schedule  C. 

Duties  recommended. — On  the  basis  of  the  tariff-for-revenue  principle,  a  rate  of  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  rate  will  produce  the  maximum  of  governmental  reve- 
nue. In  any  event,  we  strongly  recommend  that  none  of  the  rates  in  paragraph  184 
of  the  act  of  1909  be  lowered. 

Reasons  for  recommendations. — Government  statistics  of  imports  show  that  under  the 
tariff  act  of  1909  imports  have  increased  and  Government  revenue  has  been  quad- 
rupled. The  tariff  act  of  1909  has,  by  partially  preventing  the  wholesale  "dumping" 
of  foreign  surplus  in  this  market,  averted  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  electric-furnace 
ferro-alloy  industry  which,  owing  the  the  inadequate  provisions  of  the  act  of  1897, 
was  imminent  at  the  time  the  present  tariff  law  was  enacted. 
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Total  imports  of  all  high-grade  ferro-alloys  and  revenue  collected. 


Fiscal  year. 

Tariff  law. 

Quantity 

(tons), 

Rates  of  duty. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

1907                                

Dingley  

12,  862.  34 

$4  per  ton  

$57,  553.  55 

1908  

...do  

11,933.02 

...do... 

54,018.88 

1909 

do 

8,  893.  20 

do 

42,007  56 

1910 

Payne  

14,  544.  46 

20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  ... 

215,  032.  97 

1911                    

do  

11,  696.  57 

....'.do  *    

195,  729.  60 

Estimate  of  increase  or  decrease  in  imports. — Imports  during  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30, 1910  and  1911,  respectively,  represent  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic 
consumption;  this  consumption  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent  per 
annum;  imports  are  correspondingly  increasing.  If  a  uniform  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  these  products  is  enacted,  the  percentage  of  imports  will  remain  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  at  present,  and  the  Government  revenue  will  be  increased. 

Experience  relied  upon  in  making  estimates. — Actual  Government  record  of  imports 
and  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  industry.  This  company  is  the  largest  domestic 
producer  of  ferro  alloys,  and  constantly  encounters  foreign  competition  in  the  do- 
mestic market. 

Suggestions  re  changes  in  phraseology. — We  most  earnestly  recommend  that  a  sep- 
arate paragraph  be  retained  for  the  electric-furnace  ferro  alloys.  These  new  products 
first  received  specific  mention  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  and,  very  properly,  a  separate 
paragraph  was  set  aside  for  them.  These  high-grade  ferro-alloys  are  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  articles  produced  in  blast  furnaces  and  now  covered  by  the  pig-iron 
schedule,  in  the  matter  of  cost  and  methods  of  production,  character,  quality,  use, 
and  in  beneficial  results  obtained,  and  therefore  they  should  be  provided  for  in  a 
paragraph  by  themselves. 

Suggestions  for  betterment  of  administrative  features. — We  have  no  suggestions. 

Our  brief  will  conclusively  verify  the  following  facts: 

(1)  The  rates  in  paragraph  184  are  not  protective,  but  are  now  on  the  basis  of  the 
tariff-for-revenue  principle. 

(2)  The  prices  01  these  products  have  varied  somewhat,  but  at  present  are  slightly 
higher  in  some  cases  and  in  others  much  lower,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  lower  than  before 
the  act  of  1909  was  passed. 

!3)  The  tonnage  consumed  of  these  various  alloys  has  increased. 
4)  The  domestic  production  of  these  various  alloys  has  increased. 
5)  The  total  tonnage  of  these  various  alloys  imported  during  the  two  fiscal  years 
1910  and  1911,  under  the  new  act,  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  25  per  cent  over  the 
imports  during  the  preceding  two  years  under  the  act  of  1897,  and  the  tendency  is 
toward  a  still  further  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  imports. 

(6)  The  Government  revenue  derived  from  imports  of  these  alloys  has  materially 
increased,  due  to  somewhat  larger  imports,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  ad 
valorem  duties  under  the  act  of  1909  over  the  duties  prevailing  prior  to  its  enactment, 
are  neither  prohibitive  nor  protective,  and  are  merely  on  the  basis  of  the  tariff-for- 
revenue  principle. 

(7)  The  percentages  of  these  various  alloys  ordinarily  employed  are  usually  frac- 
tional and  they,  therefore,  represent  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  the  par- 
ticular steel  in  the  manufacture  of  which  they  respectively  enter. 

(8)  With  rates  of  duty  lower  than  the  existing  rates,  which  are  the  minimum  rates 
upon  which  the  domestic  industry  can  thrive,  the  cost  of  these  products  to  the  steel 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  will  inevitably  be  higher,  because  of  the  operation 
of  foreign  syndicates  in  controlling  and  artificially  raising  the  selling  prices  of  same 
beyond  reasonable  limits.     For  instance,  when  this  company  started  in  business  in 
the  United  States  in  1907,  the  selling  price  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  was  approxi- 
mately $110  per  ton,  whereas  to-day  it  is  less  than  $75  per  ton.    The  selling  prices  of 
ferrocnrome  and  other  ferro-alloys'  have  correspondingly  declined  during  this  period. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  facts,  including  the  Government  statistics  of  imports,  we  con- 
fidently assert  that  our  contention  that  the  existing  rates  of  duty  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 184  do  not  represent  protection,  but  are  merely  revenue  producing,  and  that 
our  request  that  these  rates  be  not  lowered  in  any  revision  of  the  metals  schedule,  are 
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both  logical  and  reasonable,  not  only  from  our  standpoint  but  from  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  therefore  most  earnestly  request  that  these  rates  be  not  lowered,  but, 
if  they  are  to  be  changed  in  order  to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  revenue,  that 
they  be  made  uniform  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Such  a  rate  will  do  no  harm  to  any 
American  industry  and  will  work  no  injustice  to  any  consumer. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

ELECTRO  METALLURGICAL  Co. 
E.  F.  PRICE, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


BRIEF  OF  E.  F.  PRICE,  RELATING  TO  PARAGRAPH  184  OF  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OP  1909,  BY 
ELECTRO  METALLURGICAL  Co. 

[Works:  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va.;  Holcomb  Rock,  Va.    Products:  Ferrosilicon, 
Ferrochroine,  and  other  ferro-alloys.] 

NEW  YORK,  January  S,  191S. 

LOCATION    OF   OUR   WORKS. 

This  company,  which  has  works  at  Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
and  Holcomb  Rock,  Va.,  is  vitally  interested  in,  the  rates  of  duty  on  ferro-alloys  cov- 
ered by  paragraph  184  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  because  it  is  the  principal  domestic 
producer  of  high-grade  electric-furnace  ferrosilicon  and  of  ferrochrome,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  a  smaller  way  in  the  production  of  the  other  ferro-alloys  enumerated  in  para- 
graph 184.  On  the  other  hand,  this  company  has  no  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
lower  grade  blast-furnace  products,  such  as  ferromanganese,  spiegeleisen,  and  ferro- 
silicon containing  less  than  15  per  cent  silicon. 

In  view  of  the  anouncement  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  dated  December 
11,  1912,  and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  contained  therein,  we  wish  to  submit 
for  your  consideration  certain  pertinent  facts  relative  to  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  fore- 
going products. 

USES   OF  FERRO-ALLOYS. 

These  products  are  used  chiefly  by  steel  manufacturers,  and  each  is  employed  in 
relatively  small  proportions  in  order  to  obtain  a  specific  result  in  the  finished  product. 
For  instance,  the  largest  use  for  "ferrosilicon  containing  more  than  15  per  cent  silicon  " 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  steel,  where  it  is  employed  to  remove  occluded 
gases  and  to  render  the  steel  solid  and  free  from  blowholes  or  other  imperfections. 
The  use  of*this  alloy  has  had  tjyj  effect  of  improving  the  quality  and  also  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  the  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  which  it  enters;  for  example,  in  the  making 
of  steel  castings  the  percentage  of  marketable  castings  obtained  has  been  so  increased 
that  the  cost  of  producing  such  castings  has  been  reduced  nearly  one-half.  The  other 
ferro-alloys  enumerated  are  used  almost  entirely  in  the  production  of  high-priced 
special  or  alloy  steels,  each  element  being  used  to  obtain  its  own  particular  character- 
istic, i.  e.,  chromium  imparts  toughness,  and,  in  conjunction  with  nickel,  hardness 
and  greater  tensile  strength;  vanadium,  greater  tensile  strength  and  greater  resistance 
to  strains  and  shocks;  tungsten  produces  a  tool  steel  which  retains  its  temper  even 
when  red  hot;  and  titanium  removes  nitrogen.  The  manufacturer  of  alloy  steels  is 
of  comparatively  recent  inception,  made  possible  only  by  the  production  in  *the 
electric  furnace  of  various  ferro-alloys.  These  alloy  steels  are  superior  in  quality  to 
ordinary  carbon  steels  and  justly  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 

THE   TARIFF  ACTS   OF   1897   AND   1909. 

Since  the  production  and  utilization  of  these  ferro-alloys  have  been  coincident 
with  the  commercial  development  of  the  electric  furnace,  practically  none  of  them 
was  on  the  market  when  the  tariff  act  of  1897  was  passed,  and  no  specific  provision  for 
duties  on  these  products  was  embodied  in  that  act.  On  account  of  the  low  rates  of 
duty  in  some  instances  and  of  uncertainty  in  others  under  the  classification  in  which 
they  were  placed  by  construction  under  the  act  of  1897,  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  electric-furnace  ferro-alloy  industry  in  the  United  States  was  very  much  slower 
than  in  Europe  notwithstanding  many  of  these  products  were  first  produced  experi- 
mentally in  the  United  States.  It  was  not  until  the  act  of  1909  was  passed  that  these 
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products  were  separated  from  the  low-grade,  low-priced,  blast-furnace  products,  and 
were  specifically  enumerated  in  paragraph  184  and  definite  rates  of  duty  provided. 
As  a  result  of  that  recognition,  large  additional  investments  have  been  made  by  this 
company  and  others,  and  the  business  has  been  expanded  and  placed  upon  a  more  stable 
basis.  The  rare  metallurgical  processes  used  and  the  skillful  electric-furnace  opera- 
tions employed  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  ferro-alloys,  should  not  be  confused 
with  blast-furnace  operations  and  practice.  These  high-grade  ferro-alloys  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary  articles  produced  in  blast  furnaces,  and  now  covered  by 
the  pig-iron  schedule,  in  the  matter  of  cost  and  methods  of  production,  character, 
quality,  use,  and  in  beneficial  results  obtained.  Consequently,  these  electric-furnace 
metallurgical  products  should  not  be  identified  with  blast-furnace  products,  such  as 
pig  iron,  ferromanganese,  blast-furnace  ferrosilicon  containing  less  than  15  per  cent 
silicon,  spiegeleisen,  etc.,  and  we  strongly  urge  that  they  be  placed  in  a  separate 
paragraph,  as  in  the  act  of  1909.  To  place  these  highly-developed,  electric-furnace 
products  in  a  paragraph  with  the  foregoing  ordinary  blast-furnace  products  would,  we 
believe,  be  a  decidedly  retrogressive  step. 

During  the  time  when  the  act  of  1909  was  pending  in  Congress  we  filed  printed 
briefs  with  members  of  the  committee,  giving  the  history  of  this  new  industry  and 
many  details  relative  to  comparative  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  abroad 
in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  secure  a  protective  (but  not  prohibitive)  duty.  We  con- 
tended then,  and  we  nowmore  strenuously  contend,  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  not 
less  than  30  per  cent  is  necessary  to  place  the  domestic  manufacturer  at  all  times 
upon  a  more  competing  basis  with  the  foreigner,  not  only  on  account  of  the  much 
higher  cost  in  this  country  of  labor,  electrodes,  and  the  essential  raw  materials,  together 
with  the  larger  capital  and  plant  investments  necessary  here,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  much  higher  cost  of  electric  power  derived  from  water  power  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  very  important,  since  electric  power  is  one  of  the  large  items  of  cost  in  the 
production  of  these  products  and  because  of  the  inherent  natural  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  the  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  lower  cost  of  power  develop- 
ment. Electric  power  generated  from  water  can  be  contracted  for  abroad  at  less  than 
one-half  the  cost  of  similar  power  in  the  United  States. 

THE   RATES   IN   PARAGRAPH   184  ARE    NOW   ON   A   REVENUE    BASIS. 

We  contended  in  1909,  and  still  contend,  though  the  average  rate  of  duty  as  finally 
embodied  in  paragraph  184  is  less,  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  upon  all 
of  these  ferro-alloys  would  produce  more  revenue  for  the  Government.  This  means, 
then,  that  the  rates  of  duty  in  paragraph  184  as  it  now  stands  should  not  be  reduced, 
because  they  are  not  only  not  protective  at  present  but  fall  far  below  the  line  to  be 
drawn  on  the  tariff-for-revenue  principle. 

In  order  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  operation  of  the  tariff  acts  *f  1897  and 
1909,  respectively,  the  following  tabulation,  showin^fihe  total  tonnage  imported  and 
the  amount  of  revenue  derived  therefrom  for  each  year  1907  to  1911,  inclusive  (the 
detailed  figures  for  1912  not  having  been  tabulated),  of  all  of  the  products  now  classi- 
fied in  paragraph  184  is  most  illuminating,  since  it  shows  very  convincingly  the 
increase  in  Government  revenue,  due  to  the  higher  rates  provided  by  the  act  of  1909: 

Total  imports  of  all  high-grade  ferro-alloys  and  revenue  collected. 


Fiscal  year. 

Tariff  law. 

Quantity 
(tons). 

Rates  of  duty. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

1907 

Dingley.  .  . 

12,  862.  34 

$4  per  ton 

$57  553  55 

1908  
1909      

do  
.  do  

11,933.02 
8,893.20 

do  
do  

54,018.88 
42,007.56 

1910  

Payne  

14,  544.  46 

20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  

215,  032.  97 

1911 

do    .  . 

11,696.57 

.  .    do  

195,729  60 

This  statement  is  further  fully  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of  importations  compiled 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  Ferrosilicon  containing  more  than  15  per  cent  silicon, 
the  duty  on  which  is  now  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
alloys  enumerated  in  the  paragraph,  and  the  tonnage  consumed  is  larger  than  all  other 
electrically  produced  ferro-alloys  combined.  The  following  statistics  from  this  source 
are  of  interest: 
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Imports  of  ferrosilicon  containing  more  than  15  per  cent  silicon. 
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Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity 
(tons). 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

Foreign 
value  per 
ton. 

Equiva- 
lent av- 
erage ad 
valorem 
duty. 

1907  

$4  per  ton  

12,653.12 

$914,328.00 

$50,612.46 

$72.26 

5.54 

1908 

..do 

11,892.02 

722,  575.  00 

47,565.08 

60.  V3 

6.58 

1909  . 

do  

8,816.08 

4C4.585.00 

35,  264.  16 

45.89 

8.72 

1910  

20  per  cent  

6,281.24 

360,906.00 

72,181.20 

57.46 

20.00 

1911 

do  

9,  390.  65 

458,048.00 

91,609.60 

48.78 

20.00 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  maximum  importation  under  the  act  of  1897 
was  during  the  fiscal  year  1907,  when  the  foreign  value  per  ton  was  upward  of  $72. 
It  was  during  this  year  that  Electro  Metallurgical  Co.  entered  the  field  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  ferrosilicon  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1908  the  importations  were 
somewhat  less  and  the  foreign  price  was  somewhat  lower.  During  the  fiscal  year  1909, 
which  was  the  last  year  under  the  act  of  1897,  the  importations  still  further  declined 
and  the  European  Ferro  Silicon  Syndicate,  in  an  endeavor  to  drive  us  out  of  business, 
still  further  lowered  their  prices.  For  the  fiscal  year  1910  there  was  a  still  further 
decline  in  importations,  but  on  account  of  generally  improved  conditions  in  the  steel 
trade,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  the  foreign  price  of  ferrosilicon  was  somewhat 
higher.  This  year,  which  was  the  first  under  the  act  of  1909,  the  revenue  was  approxi- 
mately double  what  it  had  been  in  1909  under  the  old  act,  and  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1911,  the  importations  had  again  risen  and  the  revenue  was  still  further  materially 
increased,  though  the  foreign  value  per  ton  had  again  declined,  due  to  the  highly 
competitive  conditions  existing  between  the  domestic  producers  and  the  foreign 
manufacturers. 

SELLING   PRICES   OP  FERROSILICON. 

The  delivered  price  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  at  Pittsburgh  in  1909,  when  the  pres- 
ent act  was  passed,  was  approximately  $60  per  gross  ton.  Following  that,  upon  a 
resumption  of  the  steel  business  during  the  fall  of  1909  and  the  first  half  of  the  calendar 
year  1910,  the  price  advanced  to  approximately  $65  per  ton.  In  an  endeavor  by  the 
foreigners  to  drive  us  out  of  business,  this  price  was  succeeded  by  greatly  declining 
prices  during  the  ensuing  12  months,  until  a  price  of  about  $53  was  reached,  which  was 
below  the  cost  of  production  by  the  domestic  producers.  Seeing  that  we  would  not 
be  driven  out  of  business  by  such  tactics,  the  foreign  syndicate  began  to  increase  prices 
until  they  have  gradually  reached  their  present  level  of  $73  per  ton.  Since  beginning 
the  manufacture  of  ferrosilicon  in  1907  (up  to  which  time  the  selling  price  in  the 
United  States  was  abnormally  high,  due  to  the  demands  of  the  foreign  selling  syndi- 
cate), the  domestic  producers  of  this  ferro-alloy  have  always  had  to  meet  the  prices 
of  foreign  competitors,  whose  quotations  practically  always  determine  the  selling 
prices  in  the  United  States.  The  foreigners  have  been  able  to  "dump  "  their  products 
into  the  United  States,  well  knowing  our  inability  to  produce,  under  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States,  at  prices  which  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  them 
abroad.  During  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1910  and  1911,  respectively,  during 
which  the  act  of  1909  has  been  in  force,  the  importations  of  ferrosilicon  containing 
more  than  15  per  cent  silicon  have  represented  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  capacity  of  our  works  to  supply 
the  full  market  requirements.  This  statement  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  existing  rate  of  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  a  revenue  rate  and  not 
a  protective  rate  of  duty.  While  the  detailed  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1912,  have  not  been  tabulated  and  are  not  available,  it  is  well  known  that  large 
quantities  of  ferrosilicon,  representing  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage 
consumed,  have  been  imported. 

DATA  RE  USE  OF,  AND  DUTY  ON,  FERROCHROME. 

The  next  most  important  alloy  included  in  paragraph  184  of  the  act  of  1909,  from 
the  standpoint  of  tonnage  consumed,  is  ferrochrome,  over  90  per  cent  of  which  is  of 
the  grade  valued  at  less  than  $200  per  ton.  The  United  States  Government  has  a 
special  interest  in  this  alloy,  since  more  than  80  per  cent  of  it  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  armor  plate  and  projectiles  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Certainly,  in  the 
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event  of  war,  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  to  have  a  works  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  capable  of  producing  this  and  other  necessary  ferro-alloys  in  order 
to  supply  the  Government  requirements  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  remaining 
20  per  cent  of  this  alloy  goes  into  the  comparatively  high-priced  special  steels.  A 
rate  of  25  per  cent  for  the  product  valued  at  $200  per  ton  or  less  and  a  rate  of  20  per 
cent  for  the  material  valued  at  more  than  $200  per  ton,  respectively,  provided  for  this 
alloy  in  paragraph  184,  are  neither  prohibitive  nor  protective  and  are  in  fact  on  a 
revenue  basis.  The  import  statistics  of  ferrochrome  for  the  five  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1911,  the  detailed  statistics  of  which  are  available,  clearly  demonstrate  this, 
and  are  as  follows: 

Importations  of  ferrochrome. 


Fiscal  year 
ending 
June  30— 

Kate  of 
duty. 

Quan- 
tity 
(tons). 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

Value, 
per  ton. 

Remarks. 

1907.  .  . 

20  per  cent.. 

25.00 

$14,929.00 

$2,985.80 

$597.  15 

Includes  all  grades. 

1908 

..  .do  

26.00 

4,  560.  00 

912.00 

175.  38 

Do. 

1909      

do  

67.67 

24,581.00 

4,916.20 

363.25 

Do. 

1910  

do  

25.00 

22,153.00 

4,430.60 

868.75 

Valued  at  more  than  $200  per 

1910  

25  per  cent.  . 

172.00 

21.130.00 

5,282.50 

122.85 

ton. 
Valued  at  $200  per  ton  or  less. 

1911  

20  percent.. 

47.02 

24,583.00 

4,916.60 

522.  82 

Valued  at  more  than  $200  per 

1911  

25  percent.. 

685.95 

58,700.00 

14,  675.  00 

89.08 

ton. 
Valued  at  $200  per  ton  or  less. 

As  in  the  case  of  ferrosilicon,  the  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
are  not  available;  but  during  this  period  considerable  quantities  were  imported. 

SELLING   PRICES   OP  FERROCHROME. 

The  selling  price  of  this  alloy  has  been  gradually  declining  for  some  years  past, 
due,  among  other  causes,  to  overproduction  abroad,  and  lower  prices  (in  many  cases 
less  than  cost)  have  prevailed  both  abroad  and  in  this  country  since  the  act  of  1909 
was  passed  than  previously.  In  fact,  the  imports  of  this  ferro-alloy  were  very  much 
more  and  the  selling  price  lower  during  1911  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  for- 
eigners have  been  endeavoring  to  "dump"  their  surplus  in  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately  for  the  domestic  producer,  prices  were  made  during  the  calendar 
year  1912  which  afforded  the  domestic  producer  no  profit  whatever.  The  domes- 
tic material  in  all  cases  competes  with  the  foreign  product,  and  during  this  entire 
period  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  been  unable  to  fix  the  selling  price,  but  has 
been  forced  by  the  steel  manufacturers  to  meet  the  foreign  price.  Owing  to  the 
European  wars  now  going  on  and  the  preparations  being  made  by  some  of  the  other 
great  powers  in  Europe  for  possible  war,  there  is  for  the  calendar  year  1913  a  much 
more  active  demand  abroad  for  ferrochrome,  and  consequently  selling  prices  have 
risen  somewhat.  On  contracts  for  deliveries  throughout  the  year  1913  the  average 
prevailing  prices  are  lower  than  prevailed  in  the  year  1911,  and  considerably  lower 
than  prevailed  when  the  act  of  1909  was  passed. 

DATA   RE   OTHER   FERRO-ALLOYS. 

The  other  important  ferro-alloys  are  those  of  tungsten  and  vanadium,  the  consump- 
tion of  both  of  which  is  growing  by  reason  of  the  increasing  use  of  relatively  high- 
priced  special  steels.  The  20  per  cent  rate  of  duty  on  both  of  these  ferro-alloys  is  not 
on  a  protective  basis,  and  the  selling  prices  of  both  have  recently  been  lower  than  they 
were  for  some  years  previously.  Furthermore,  the  act  of  1909  was  intended,  and  no 
dottbt  justly,  to  encourage  the  production  of  tungsten  ores  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  by  imposing  a  10  per  cent  rate  of  duty  upon  tungsten  ores  and  con- 
centrates, which  require  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  their  preparation.  Since  the  act 
of  1909  the  imports  of  tungsten  and  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  have  materially 
increased  and  the  selling  price  has  declined.  This  statement  is  generally  applicable 
to  all  of  the  other  metals  and  alloys  which  come  within  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
184  of  the  act  of  1909,  and  we  believe  clearly  justify  the  request  which  we  make,  that 
the  rates  of  duty  therein  provided  be  not  reduced ,  even  though  a  reduction  in  the  rates 
of  th«  general  iron  and  steel  schedule  be  contemplated.  In  this  connection  we  beg 
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to  submit  that  the  special  alloy  and  high-priced  steels  were  inadequately  provided 
for  by  the  act  of  1897,  but  received  recognition  in  the  act  of  1909,  paragraph  131. 
in  that  the  scale  of  specific  prices  and  rates  oi  duty  therein  were  extended  and  carried 
to  a  higher  point.  Without  complete  information,  we  believe  that  an  investigation 
of  statistics  will  show  that  the  high-priced  steels  covered  by  the  concluding  items  in 
the  paragraph  are  not  overprotected  and  that  these  figures,  which  represent  about  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  not  too  high  for  the  high-grade,  high-speed,  high-priced 
special  and  alloy  steels. 

The  import  statistics  showing  the  quantity  imported  and  the  revenue  derived  there- 
from of  tungsten  metal  and  ferrotungsten  from  1907  to  1911,  inclusive,  are  as  follows: 

Importations  of  tungsten  and  ferrotungsten. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30  — 

Duty. 

Quantity 
(tons). 

Value. 

Dutv  col- 
lected. 

Value  per 
ton. 

1907... 
1908  

20  per  cent.. 
do  

10.% 
15.00 

$16,312.00 
27.  709.  00 

$3,262.40 
5,541.80 

S1,4S8.32 
1  847  27 

1909  

do... 

9.50 

9,  136.  00 

1,827.20 

961.69 

1910  

...do... 

3S7.  24 

474,  254.  00 

94,850.80 

1,224  70 

1911  

do  

294.50 

368,  618.  00 

73,  723.  60 

1,251.67 

FERRO-ALLOYS   ARE    NOT   RAW   MATERIALS. 

Most  of  these  alloys  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  of  various  grades  in  frac- 
tional percentages  only,  and  it  can  not  be  properly  contended  that  they  are  at  all  in 
the  nature  of  raw  materials  for  the  steel  manufacturer,  in  the  sense  that  iron  ore, 
limestone,  coke,  pig  iron,  etc.,  might  be  so  designated.  In  fact,  these  ferro-alloys 
can  not,  owing  to  their  advanced  stage  of  manufacture  and  the  small  percentages 
employed  by  steel  manufacturers,  be  so  nearly  properly  classified  as  raw  materials 
to  the  steel  manufacturer  as  can  the  finished  products  of  the  latter  be  correctly  termed 
raw  materials  in  the  many  lines  of  industry  which  use  the  various  forms  of  steel — 
the  finished  product  of  the  steel  manufacturer— as  raw  material  in  the  production 
of  the  multitude  of  articles  produced  therefrom.  These  ferro-alloys  are  the  result 
of  more  elaborate  processes  of  manufacture  in  electric  furnaces,  and  utilize  more  com- 
plicated and  scientific  electrochemical  processes,  and  generally  require  a  higher  class 
of  labor  and  greater  skill  and  technical  ability  than  are  employed  in  making  the 
higher  grades  of  steel  into  which  they  enter.  As  an  illustration  of  the  relative  unim- 
portance to  the  manufacturer  of  steel,  the  following  tabulation  will  show  the  average 
percentages  and  pounds  of  the  various  ferro-alloys  used  in  the  production  of  a  ton  of 
certain  steels  in  the  manufacture  of  which  they,  respectively,  enter;  the  approximate 
average  cost  of  Ihe  several  alloys  per  ton  of  steel;  and  the  total  amount  per  ton  repre- 
sented by  the  duty  on  the  alloy,  assuming  (which  is  incorrect)  that  the  selling  price 
is  increased  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty. 
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Only  small  average  quantities  of  ferro-alloys  are  used  per  ton  of  steel. 


Average  per 
cent  used  per 
ton  of  steel. 

Average 
pounds 
used 
per  ton 
of  steel. 

Cost  per 
ton  of 
steel 
based  on 
average 
selling 
prices. 

Rate  of 
duty. 

Estimated 
duty  on 
ferro-alloy 
used  per 
ton  of  steel. 

FenosiUcon  (50  per  cent). 

Some  (not  all)  open-hearth  structural  ma- 
terial. 
Some  (not  all)  open-hearth  rails 

0.2  of  1  per  cent. 
.3  of  1  percent. 

4 

6 

tO.  12 
.IS 

Per  cent. 
20 

20 

$0.024 
.036 

Steel  castings  

.6  of  1  percent. 

12 

.36 

20 

.072 

Special  electrical  sheets  (relatively  small 
tonnage). 

Fenochrome  (70  per  cent)- 
Armor-plate  ingots  

7  per  cent  
4  per  cent  

140 

80 

4.20 
4.00 

20 

25 

.84 
1.00 

Projectile  ingots  

5  per  cent  

100 

5.00 

25 

1.25 

Special  and  tool  steels 

3  per  cent 

60 

3.00 

25 

.75  • 

Fenovanadium  (K  per  cent). 
Armor  plate  

1  per  cent  

20 

25.00 

20 

6.00 

Special  and  tool  steels  

2  per  cent  

40 

50.00 

20 

10.00 

Ferrotungsten  (80  per  cent). 

Permanent  magnet  steels  
High-speed  tool  steels  

6  per  cent  
18  per  cent  

120 
360 

60.00 
180.00 

20 

20 

12.00 
36.00 

Fenotitanium  (10  per  an!). 
Steel  rails.  .  . 

.5  of  1  per  cent. 

10 

1.00 

25 

.25 

IMPORTANCE    TO    STEEL   MAKERS    OF   MAINTAINING    EXISTING    DUTIES. 

Unless  the  rates  of  duty  provided  for  in  paragraph  184  are  retained,  the  domestic 
manufacturers  can  not  successfully  continue  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producers. 
If  these  rates  of  duty  are  lowered,  they  will  be  compelled  to  seek  other  lines  of  manu- 
facture and  abandon  the  domestic  production  of  ferro-alloys.  This  will  inevitably 
lead  to  the  steel  manufacturers  being  compelled  to  pay  higher  prices  for  all  of  these 
ferro-alloys.  Past  experience  has  fully  demonstrated  this  fact,  because  before  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers  entered  the  field,  the  foreign  producers  had  the  entire  business 
and,  through  their  various  selling  syndicates,  obtained  artificially  high  prices  which 
were  abnormally  maintained  until  this  company  entered  the  field.  Far-sighted  steel 
manufacturers  recognize  these  facts  and  realize  that  it  is  essential  to  them  that  ferro 
alloys  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 

COMPARATIVE   LABOR  AND   ELECTRIC   POWER   COSTS. 

During  1911  we  had  a  careful  investigation  made  of  the  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
ferro-alloy  industry  in  Europe.  This  investigation  was  made  by  a  well-known  Euro- 
pean consulting  engineer  of  the  highest  standing,  who  has  probably  designed  more 
plants  for  the  production  of  electric-furnace  products  than  any  other  individual. 
He  has  designed,  built,  and  operated  plants  in  Norway,  Austria,  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe  and  is  entirely  familiar  with  European  conditions.  His  report  shows  that  an 
experienced  electric-furnace  man  in  European  works  receives  $370  per  year  as  wages, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  we  pay  the  same  type  of  workman  $960  per  year.  Our 
process  is  continuous  and  our  furnace  men  work  eight-hour  shifts,  whereas  some 
European  works  operate  on  the  12-hour  basis.  Comparing  the  labor  cost  in  Europe, 
as  shown  by  this  European  engineer's  report,  with  our  actual  labor  costs,  shows  that 
the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  ferro  silicon  produced  in  the  United  States  is  approximately 
two  and  six- tenths  times  as  much  per  ton  as  the  labor  cost  in  the  European  works. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  wages  of  labor  in  Austria  (Bosnia)  and  in  Norway  are 
lower  than  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  where  diversified  manufacturing  is 
carried  on  largely.  Incidentally,  the  works  in  Norway  and  Austria  producing  electro- 
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chemical  products  and  ferro-alloys  are  largely  owned  by  German,  French,  and  English 
capital . 

Relative  to  the  cost  of  electric  power  in  Europe,  this  same  consulting  engineer's 
report  shows  that  such  power  can  be  obtained  in  large  blocks  for  $8  per  electric  horse- 
power per  year,  and  in  some  cases  for  less.  Other  sources  of  information  state  that 
such  power  is  obtainable  as  low  as  $5.  (See  Appendix  A.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
price  of  electric  power  at  Niagara  Falls  to  large  users  is  $16  to  $18  per  electric  horse- 
power per  year,  and  this  price  shows  a  tendency  to  increase,  due  to  treaty  and  con- 
gressional restrictions  relative  to  diversion  of  water  for  power  purposes.  Since  it  is 
well  known  that  one  electric  horsepower  operating  continuously  throughout  one 
entire  year  is  required  to  produce  one  ton  of  ferroeilicon  of  the  grade  ordinarily  used, 
it  follows  that  the  power  cost  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  exceeds  the  power 
cost  in  Europe  by  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  This  higher  cost  of  power  alone  is  equivalent 
to  approximately  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  Norway  has  practically  no  home  market  and 
therefore  may  establish  very  low  prices  there  in  order  to  obtain  a  lower  valuation 
for  duty  purposes  in  entering  their  products  into  the  United  States.  Consequently, 
the  rate  of  duty  to  be  imposed  should  be  high  enough  to  guard  against  this  contin- 
gency. In  other  words,  owing  to  difference  in  conditions,  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  forrosilicon  containing  more  than  15  per  cent  silicon,  and  on  ferrochrome, 
on  the  tariff-for-re venue  basis,  would  work  no  injustice  to  any  interest,  and  would 
produce  a  greater  amount  of  revenue  for  the  Government  than  the  existing  rates. 

SUMMARIZED   PACTS. 

With  respect  to  the  ferro-alloys  enumerated  in  paragraph  184  of  the  act  of  1909,  the 
following  facts  are  asserted,  and,  from  a  study  of  all  the  statistics  available,  are  sub- 
stantially self-evident: 

(a)  The  rates  in  paragraph  1^4  are  not  protective  but  are  now  on  the  basis  of  the 
tarit'f-for-revenue  principle. 

(b)  The  prices  of  these  products  have  varied  somewhat,  but  at  present  are  slightly 
higher  in  some  cases  and  in  other  much  lower,  and  on  the  whole,  are  lower  than 
before  the  act  of  1909  was  passed. 

(c)  The  tonnage  consumed  of  these  various  alloys  has  increased. 

(d)  The  domestic  production  of  these  various  alloys  has  increased. 

(e)  The  total  tonnage  of  these  various  alloys  imported  during  the  two  fiscal  years 
1910  and  1911,  under  the  new  act,  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  25  per  cent  over 
the  imports  during  the  preceding  two  years  under  the  act  of  1897,  and  the  tendency  is 
toward  a  still  further  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  imports. 

(/)  The  Government  revenue  derived  from  imports  of  these  alloys  has  materially 
increased,  due  to  somewhat  larger  imports,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  higher 
ad  valorem  duties  under  the  act  of  1909  over  the  duties  prevailing  prior  to  its  enact- 
ment, are  neither  prohibitive  nor  protective,  and  are  merely  on  the  basis  of  the  tariff  - 
for-revenue  principle. 

(<7)  The  percentages  of  these  various  alloys  ordinarily  employed  are  usually 
fractional  and  they,  therefore,  represent  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  the 
particular  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  which  they,  respectively,  enter. 

(h)  The  approximate  percentage  that  the  cost  of  the  ferro-alloy  used,  at  average 
market  prices,  bears  to  the  average  selling  price  of  the  finished  steels  consuming  the 
bulk  of  the  ferrosilicon,  ferrochrome,  and  ferrotitanium  varies  between  the  limits 
of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  and  2  per  cent,  though  in  the  case  of  the  rarer,  more  high- 
priced  alloys,  like  vanadium  and  tungsten,  the  percentage  varies  between  the  limits 
of  5  per  cent  and  15  per  cent.  Vanadium  and  tungsten,  however,  go  into  steels  which 
ordinarily  sell  from  40  cents  per  pound  and  upwards. 

(t)  Because  of  the  small  quantities  of  these  various  alloys  so  used,  the  effect  to  the 
steel  manufacturer  of  any  slight  variation  in  rate  of  duty  between  a  protective  rate  and 
the  lowest  revenue  rate  under  which  the  domestic  ferro-alloy  industry  would 
survive,  inclusive,  would  be  infinitesimal. 

(j)  Due  also  to  the  fractional  percentage  of  these  alloys  ordinarily  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  and  to  the  trifling  proportion  of  the  total  cost  which  they 
represent,  the  effect  that  the  rate  of  duty  earned  by  these  products  has  upon  the 
consumer  of  the  relatively  high-priced  steels  of  which  they  are  constituents,  IB 
negligible. 

(«)  With  rates  of  duty  lower  than  the  existing  rates,  which  are  the  minimum  rates 
upon  which  the  domestic  industry  can  thrive,  the  cost  of  these  products  to  the  steel 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  will  inevitably  be  higher,  because  of  the  oper- 
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ation  of  foreign  syndicates  in  controlling  and  artificially  raising  the  selling  prices  of 
same  beyond  reasonable  limits.  For  instance,  when  this  company  started  in  ousiness 
in  the  United  States  in  1907,  the  selling  price  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  was  approxi- 
mately $110  per  ton,  whereas  to-day  it  is  less  than  $75  per  ton.  The  selling  prices 
of  ferrochrome  and  other  ferro-alloys  have  correspondingly  declined  during  this 
period. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statistics  and  of  all  the  facts  pertinent  to  this  subject,  we 
confidently  assert  that  our  contention  that  the  existing  rates  of  duty  provided  for 
in  paragraph  184  do  not  represent  protection,  but  are  merely  revenue  producing, 
and  that  our  request  that  these  rates  be  not  lowered  in  any  revision  of  the  metal 
schedule,  are  both  logical  and  reasonable.  We  therefore  most  respectfully  request 
that  these  rates  be  not  lowered,  but,  if  they  are  to  be  changed  in  order  to  produce 
the  maximum  amount  of  revenue,  that  they  be  made  uniform  at  25  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. This  rate  will  harm  no  American  industry  and  will  work  injustice  to  no 
consumer. 

ELECTRO  METALLURGICAL  Co., 
By  E.  F.  PRICE, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


APPENDIX  A. 

[Extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Faraday  Society  of  Great  Britain,  in  London,  on  Tuesday,  May  2, 
1911,  by  A.  Scott-Hansen,  civil  engineer,  of  Christiania,  Norway,  entitled,  "Hydro-Electric  Plants  in 
Norway  and  Their  Application  to  Electrochemical  Industries."] 

When  your  distinguished  society  did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to  read  a  paper  before 
the  society,  I,  knowing  that  you  were  principally  interested  in  scientific  questions 
connected  with  physics  and  chemistry,  felt  constrained  to  reply  that,  being  merely 
a  constructional  engineer,  I  could  have  nothing  new  or  interesting  to  communicate. 
I  could,  however,  tell  of  the  great  possibilities  owned  by  my  country.  Norway,  in 
its  wealth  of  water  power,  which  is  even  now,  and  in  future  will  still  further  be,  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  electrochemical  and  electrometallurgical  industries,  and 
I  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  this  subject  may  be  found  worthy  of  your  attention. 

As  you  are  aware,  and  as  many  of  you  have  doubtless  seen,  Norway  is  essentially 
a  mountainous  country,  rising  abruptly  along  its  western  seaboard  to  a  height  of  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  and  then,  after  more  or  less  wide  elevated  plateau,  from  which 
higher  peaks  frequently  rise,  gradually  sloping  toward  the  east,  without,  however, 
losing  its  hilly  character  or  to  any  degree  attaining  the  character  of  level  country. 

The  whole  of  the  western  coast  is  indented  by  countless  clefts  or  valleys,  forming 
magnificent  fjords,  arms  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  penetrating  up  to  more  than  100  miles  into 
the  country,  and  in  the  same  way  these  clefts  continue  as  valleys,  frequently  extend- 
ing to  the  higher  slopes  by  which  access  to  and  across  the  highlands  is  obtained. 

Through  these  valleys  the  rivers  run  down  to  the  sea,  and  these  rivers  constitute  a 
constant  source  of  water  power  of  such  magnitude  that  they  may  well  be  said  to  repre- 
sent national  wealth  in  the  same  manner  that  coal  does  in  countries  in  which  it  is 
abundant. 

****#** 

The  total  water  power  of  Norway  has  been  estimated  at  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000 
horsepower,  but  this  is  probably  too  low  an  estimate,  as  although  all  the  larger  water 
courses  which  are  at  all  well  known  are  included,  there  are  undoubtedly  numerous 
smaller  and  little  known  falls  that  have  not  been  reckoned,  but  which,  when  the  time 
comes,  can  and  will  be  made  use  of.  Moreover,  large  portions  of  northern  Norway  are 
practically  unknown  as  regards  their  hydrography. 

******* 

In  most  instances  it  will  be  possible  to  convey  the  power  to  the  coast,  where  in  one 
or  other  of  the  countless  safe  harbors  which  are  practically  open  at  all  seasons  it  should 
be  the  means  of  establishing  lucrative  industrial  undertakings. 

I  will  now  revert  to  the  facilities  for  storing  up  the  water  supply  in  reservoirs  formed 
by  damming  the  mountain  lakes  and  rivers.  In  almost  every  instance  firm  rock 
foundations  will  be  met  with,  on  which  to  build  dams  or  in  which  to  make  channels, 
tunnels,  or  on  which  to  lay  pipes  or  conduits,  flumes,  etc.  The  cost  is,  therefore,  com- 
paratively small.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  any  country  in 
the  world  will,  on  the  whole,  be  able  to  obtain  water  power  more  cheaply  than  Norway, 
especially  when  remembering  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  power  can  be 
delivered  at  a  good  sea  harbor. 
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Of  course,  the  coat  will  be  dependent  on  various  circumstances;  but  it  may  be  taken 
that  the  power  stations  can  supply  power  at  prices  from  about  22s.  ($5.37)  to,  say,  44s. 
($10.74)  per  horsepower  year  at  the  power  station — prices  which  enable  the  waterfalls 
to  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  great  industries. 

The  industries  that  are  able  to  make  use  of  the  large  powers,  for  instance,  50,000  to 
100,000  horsepower  from  a  single  waterfall,  are,  as  I  mentioned,  not  those  which 
require  power  to  actuate  machinery,  but  must  be  of  an  electrochemical  or  electro- 
metallurgical  nature.  In  this  sphere  the  large  Norwegian  waterfalls  will  henceforth 
find  their  great  importance,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  developments  have  begun 
to  make  rapid  progress  in  Norway. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  foregoing  paper  Dr.  F.  M.  Perkin  emphasized  the  fact  that 
cheapness  was  a  great  characteristic  of  hydroelectric  power  in  Norway  and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Morrison,  another  member  of  the  Farada'y  Society,  stated  that  he  had  had  something 
to  do  with  the  great  water-power  development  in  Norway  and  had  seen  most  of  the 
hydroelectric  plants  referred  to  in  the  paper,  and  also  stated  that: 

"He  agreed  with  Dr.  Perkin  with  regard  to  the  surprising  cheapness  of  Norwegian 
waterpower.  He  believed  that  from  some  falls  the  figure  fell  substantially  below  the 
22s.  ($5.37)  per  estimated  horsepower  year  mentioned  by  Mr.  Scott-Hansen;  perhaps, 
indeed,  as  low  at  15s.  ($3.66)  or  16s.  ($3.90),  including  all  capital  and  running  charges." 

Mr.  Scott-Hansen's  paper  tabulates  the  water-power  developments  in  Norway,  and 
shows  that  there  has  been  developed  in  a  comparatively  short  tune  approximately 
500,000  horsepower,  chiefly  for  use  in  electrochemical  and  electrometallurgical  indus- 
tries. He  also  stated  that  during  the  year  1909  Norwav  exported  64,413  tons  of  such 
products  and  that  the  statistics  for  1910,  while  not  complete,  show  a  large  increase. 

One  of  our  United  States  consuls  (Thomas  H.  Norton),  in  a  report  recently  published 
in  the  Mining  and  Engineering  World,  relative  to  electrochemistry  and  metallurgy  in 
Norway,  makes  the  following  statement  with  respect  to  the  price  of  water  power:  "  In 
Norway  rates  vary  usually  between  $5.40  and  $10.70  (per  horsepower  year).  There 
are  some  cases  where  the  cost  is  even  as  low  at  $4." 


LETTER  OF  A.  CRESSY  MORRISON. 

JANUARY  9,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatircs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  desire  to  be  heard  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during  the 
discussion  of  the  metal  schedule  with  special  reference  to  two  points  which  it  seems  very 
important  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  considering  tariff  revision. 

IMPORT    FREIGHT    RATES    AND    THE    NECESSITY    FOR    WATER-POWER    DEVELOPMENT    IN 

THE   UNITED   STATES. 

I  desire  to  give  the  committee  facts  regarding  the  freight  rates  existing  from  European 
countries  to  the  interior  of  this  country,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  the  important  relation 
which  freight  rates  and  the  tariff  have  to  the  development  and  use  of  water  power. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  statements  I  will  present  follows: 

First.  I  propose  to  show  that  freight  rates  do  not  constitute  a  protection  to  the 
American  manufacturer  against  foreign  competition,  but  rather  give  competitive 
advantage  to  the  foreigner,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
can  and  do  lawfully  quote  a  lower  freight  rate  to  foreigners  than  they  do  to  Americans 
on  the  same  commodities  over  the  same  route  under  substantially  similar  conditions. 

Second.  The  geological  conditions  existing  in  certain  foreign  countries  differ  widely 
from  the  geological  conditions  in  the  United  States,  rendering  it  possible  to  produce 
hydroelectric  power  in  these  foreign  countries  at  one-third  the  cost  of  similar  power 
in  the  United  States,  and  that,  further,  the  same  geological  difficulties  are  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  the  water  power  of  these  foreign  countries  is  available  immediately 
at  deep-sea  ports,  whereas  the  water  powers  of  the  United  States  are  from  200  to  1,000 
miles  inland. 

Third.  That  the  electric-furnace  industry  and  its  development  in  this  country  is 
fundamentally  and  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  development  of  abundant  water 
power  and  that  the  electric-furnace  industry  must  be  sustained  in  this  country  in 
order  to  protect  the  American  people  from  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply 
and  the  extortion  of  the  controlling  syndicates  lawfully  existing  abroad  and  forbidden 
here. 
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Fourth.  That  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  water  power  which  is  now  being 
developed  and  rapidly  becoming  available  for  use  in  the  United  States  and  that  the 
quantity  in  process  o!  development  is  likely  to  be  largely  in  excess  of  present  local 
requirements,  and  that  its  utilization  is  dependent  upon  "large  units  of  consumption, 
and  these  can  be  found  only  in  the  tremendous  use  of  electrical  energy  for  the  electric 
furnace  and  electrochemistry  industries.  These  vast  developments  are  doomed  to  a 
long  period  of  unproductiveness  or  failure  unless  the  electric  furnace  and  its  allied 
industries  are  put  on  a  sound  tariff  basis  by  Congress. 

Fifth.  That  the  immediate  utilization  of  the  water  powers  of  the  United  States  stops 
the  most  tremendous  waste  of  unutilized  energy,  a  waste  which  has  been  going  on 
since  the  beginning  of  time  and  which  must  be  stopped  if  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  conserved;  as,  for  instance,  coal,  refractory  and  otherwise  unutilizable 
ores,  and  if  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  be  continued  and  its  enhanced  productiveness 
brought  about. 

Sixth.  The  utilization  of  the  water  power  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  employment 
to  vast  numbers  of  people  who  are  practically  without  occupation  advantageous  to  the 
country.  First,  in  the  construction  of  the  hydroelectric  developments,  involving 
investments  of  labor,  and  second,  in  the  steady  employment  of  uncounted  numbers 
in  the  manufacturing  developments  thus  made  possible. 

Seventh.  None  of  these  developments  can  be  brought  to  a  successful  fruition  with 
a  resulting  benefit  to  the  American  people  unless  a  tariff  rate  is  established  which  will 
enable  the  American  electric  furnace  to  meet  competitively  the  conditions  as  stated, 
which  will  prevent  the  American  electric  furnace  if  once  established  from  being  put 
out  of  business,  which  will  prevent  the  utilization  of  this  country  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  a  foreign  surplus  and  which  will  protect  the  American  consumer  from 
extortion  by  foreign  syndicates,  which  will  certainly  follow  the  repression  or  abandon- 
ment of  the  industry  here. 

Eighth.  The  development  of  water  power  and  its  use  in  the  electric-furnace  indus- 
try, while  large,  is  still  in  its  beginning  here,  and  further  expansion  can  not  take  place 
in  view  of  the  knowledge  which  investors  have  of  the  competitive  conditions  which 
now  exist,  unless  the  American  people  in  Congress  assembled  shall,  by  a  painstaking 
investigation,  grant  that  measure  of  tariff  relief  which  is  necessary  and  give  this  new 
world  industry  such  permanence  and  certainty  that  the  enormous  investment 
required  to  develop  these  water  powers  and  bring  into  being  the  electric-furnace 
industry  can  be  made  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety. 

Submitted  by, 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  A.  CRESSY  MORRISON. 

BRIEF  OF  C.  W.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  ON  FERRO  ALLOYS. 

C.  W.  LEAVITT  &  Co., 
New  York,  December  IS,  1812. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIRS:  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  ferrotungsten  is  20  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  recommend  that  this  material  be  given  a  specific  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  of 
contained  tungsten.  On  the  average  shipment  of  ferrotungsten  this  would  make  a 
duty  of  about  $36  per  gross  ton. 

There  is  no  fixed  market  value  on  ferrotungsten,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for 
the  collector  of  customs  or  the  importers  to  act  intelligently  unless  a  specific  rate  is 
given. 

According  to  the  1910  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  the  imports  of 
ferrotungsten  were  viz: 

1910,  valued  at $678, 530 

1909,  valued  at 93, 205 

1908,  valued  at 488 

1907,  valued  at 39,417 

As  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  tungsten  ores,  we  believe 
that  the  specific  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  of  contained  tungsten  would  make  a 
reasonable  rate. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  W.  LEAVITT  &  Co. 
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Schedule  C. — Metals,  etc.    Paragraph  172.    Magnesium  and  alloys  of  which  mag- 
nesium metal  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 

C.  W.  LEAVITT  &  Co., 
New  York,  December  lSf  191t. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIRS:  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  above  material  is  3  cents  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  recommend  that  this  material  be  given  a  specific  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  of 
contained  magnesium. 

We  urge  this  change  to  a  specific  rate  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  fixed  market 
value  on  material  of  this  nature,  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  the  collector  of 
customs  or  the  importers  to  act  intelligently  unless  a  specific  rate  is  given.  This 
specific  rate  would  remove  all  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  appraiser,  importer,  and 
consumer. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  magnesium  and  magnesium  alloys  are  not 
manufactured  in  this  country,  and  10  cents  per  pound  of  contained  magnesium  would 
be  a  very  good  rate  for  revenue  purposes. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  W.  LEAVITT  &  Co. 

Schedule  C — Metals,  etc.     Paragraph  184.    Various  ferro  alloys. 

C.  W.  LEAVITT  &  Co., 
New  York,  December  13,  191t. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Hou<e  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIRS:  Supplementing  our  advices  of  to-day  re  ferrochrome,  ferro  tungsten, 
and  ferromolybdenum,  would  state  that  these  alloys  are  usually  manufactured  in 
an  electric  furnace,  and  the  chief  item  of  expense  in  production  is  the  electric  power. 
Of  course,  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  an  unlimited  number  of  water- 
power  plants  throughout  the  United  States  where  electric  power  may  be  obtained 
at  a  very  low  rate. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  W.  LEAVITT  &  Co. 

Schedule  C — Metals,  etc.     Ferromolybdenum.    Paragraph  184. 

C.  W.  LEAVITT  &  Co., 
New  York,  December  13,  1912. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIRS:  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  ferromolybdenum  is  20  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

We  recommend  that  this  material  be  given  a  specific  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  of 
contained  molybdenum. 

On  the  average  shipment  of  ferromolybdenum,  this  would  make  a  duty  of  about 
$53  per  gross  ton. 

We  urge  this  change  to  a  specific  rate  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  fixed  market 
value  on  material  of  this  nature,  and  this  specific  rate  would  remove  all  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  appraiser,  importer,  and  consumer. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  W.  LEAVITT  &  Co. 


Schedule  C. — Metals,  etc.    Ferrochrome.     Paragraph  184. 

C.  W.  LEAVITT  &  Co., 
New  York,  December  IS,  1912. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIRS:  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  ferrochrome  is  20  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

As  there  is  no  fixed  market  value  on  this  material,  we  urge  that  the  duty  be  changed 
to  a  specific  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  metallic  chromium. 
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On  the  quality  of  ferrochrome  used  by  the  average  steelworks,  this  would  make 
a  duty  of  about  $14.50  per  gross  ton,  and  would  place  the  American  manufacturers 
of  chrome  steel  in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  the  European  manufacturers  of 
chrome  steel. 

According  to  the  1910  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  imports  of 
ferrochrome  for  1910  were  valued  at  $79,429,  and  $43,504  for  1909. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  W.  LEAVITT  &  Co. 


Schedule  C. — Metals,  etc.    Ferrophosphorus.     Paragraph  184. 

C.  W.  LEAVITT  &  Co., 
New  York,  December  13,  1912. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIRS:  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  above  material  is  20  to  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  recommend  that  this  material  be  given  a  specific  rate  of  $5  per  gross  ton. 

We  urge  this  change  to  a  specific  rate  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  definite 
market  value  on  material  of  this  nature,  and  this  makes  it  impossible  for  the  collector 
of  customs  or  the  importers  to  act  intelligently.  Of  course,  a  specific  rate  would 
remove  all  doubt  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1910,  the  imports 
for  1909  represented  a  valuation  of  $5,380,  and  $5,171  for  1910. 

The  demand  for  ferrophosphorus  depends,  of  course,  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate 
regarding  the  possibility  of  future  importations,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  is  the  largest  producer  of  ferrophosphorus,  and  with  a  rate  of 
$5  and  an  ocean  freight  rate  of  at  least  $3  per  ton,  the  domestic  producers  would  have 
ample  protection. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  W.  LEAVITT  &  Co. 

BRIEF  OF  PRIMOS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  FERRO- 
ALLOYS. 

Molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  vanadium  ores  are  produced  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Bohe- 
mia, South  America,  and  Australia,  where  miners  receive  less  than  $1  per  day  in  wages, 
in  Portugal  and  Spain  (two  of  the  largest  producing  countries)  the  wages  being  from  44 
cents  to  56  cents  per  pay  United  States  gold.  These  ores  occur  in  the  United  States 
in  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
South  Dakota,  and  we  know  of  no  district  where  the  miners  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  theses  minerals  receive  less  than  $3  per  day  of  eight  hours  in  wages.  In  the 
State  of  Colorado,  now  capable  of  producing  a  considerable  tonnage  of  these  minerals, 
ordinary  day  laborers  are  paid  $3  per  day,  and  skilled  laborers  receive  as  high  as  $4.50 
and  $5  per  day.  Practically  the  entire  cost  of  the  ores  consists  of  labor  charges. 

Tungsten  ores  vary  in  value  from  $300  to  $700  or  $800  per  ton ,  depending  on  the  market, 
while  molybdenum  ores  vary  in  value  between  $600  and  $1,200  per  ton.  By  ar  the 
greater  portion  of  these  ores  consumed  in  the  world  are  produced  in  foreign  countries, 
although  the  United  States  contains  important  deposits.  Through  the  sharp  competi- 
tion and  low  cost  of  production  of  the  foreign  ores  it  has  not  been  possible,  however,  to 
operate  the  mines  in  this  county  continuously,  as  in  a  sagging  market  the  value  of  the 
ores  soon  falls  below  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country.  There  is  between 
$3,000,000  and  $5,000,000  invested  in  tungsten  mines  in  the  United  States  and  these 
mines  if  in  operation  would  be  able  to  produce  about  one-quarter  of  the  world's  con- 
sumption of  these  ores,  or  enough  to  supply  the  entire  domestic  demand  for  tungsten, 
but  the  world  is  being  supplied  from  countries  where  wages  are  less  than  one-third 
of  those  paid  in  this  country.  The  conditions  are  not  dissimilar  in  the  case  of  vanadium 
ores,  of  which  there  are  notable  deposits  in  our  Western  States,  where  an  investment  of 
nearly  $2,000,000  is  threatened  by  the  competition  of  ores  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
South  America,  where  the  wages  paid  are  less  then  one-third  of  those  paid  in  this 
country,  which  foreign  ores  are  imported  into  this  country  in  large  quantity  free  of 
duty. 

We  therefore  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  tungsten -bearing  ores, 
provided  for  in  paragraph  190. 
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The  manufacture  of  tungsten  metal  in  condensed  form  is  as  follows: 

The  ores  as  received  from  the  mines  must  be  finely  ground  and  mixed  with  an  alkali, 
after  which  they  are  subjected  to  a  smelting  operation,  the  product  of  the  smelting 
furnace  being  ground  and,  after  passing  through  several  processes  of  purification, 
including  lixiviation  and  filtration,  are  precipitated  with  acids  from  their  clear 
solutions  to  obtain  a  comparatively  pure  oxide.  These  oxides  are  subjected  to  a 
more  or  lees  complicated  reduction  process  in  especially  designed  furnaces,  from 
which  the  metallic  tungsten  is  obtained  in  crude  form,  after  which  it  IB  subjected  to 
a  refining  process,  and  after  grinding  is  ready  for  shipment.  Besides  the  above 
there  are  a  large  number  of  intermediate  chemical  processes,  all  tending  toward  the 
production  of  a  purer  product,  or  the  saving  of  losses,  the  material  passing  through 
more  than  two  dozen  distinct  operations  or  processes  before  it  is  in  merchantable 
condition. 

The  processes  for  the  extraction  and  reduction  of  molybdenum  and  vanadium, 
while  not  identical  with  the  above,  are  also  complicated  chemical  processes,  in  which 
the  molybdenum  and  vanadium  are  extracted  from  the  ores  after  smelting  and 
extracted  in  the  form  of  clear  aqueous  solutions,  from  which  they  are  recovered  by 
chemical  processes.  Nearly  all  of  the  chemicals  and  materials  used  in  the  above 
processes,  including  fuel,  are  subject  to  a  duty,  under  the  present  tariff,  of  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  or  more. 

However,  any  reduction  which  might  be  made  in  the  duties  on  chemicals  would 
not  proportionately  reduce  the  cost  of  the  chemicals  which  we  use,  as  our  acids,  for 
instance,  are  hardly  subject  to  foreign  competition  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
transportation  of  large  quantities  in  glass,  and  a  reduction  in  duty  on  salt  cake,  for 
instance,  would  only  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  our  muriatic  acid,  which  is  already 
three  times  as  high  as  the  cost  in  Europe,  and  muriatic  acid  constitutes  one  of  our 
largest  items  of  expense.  Through  a  careful  calculation  of  costs  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  sworn  statement  covering  which  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  February  15,  1912,  we  have  determined  that  the  average  cost  of  producing 
tungsten  metal  in  our  works  has  been  28.145  cents  per  pound.  The  raw  materials, 
including  acids,  alkalies,  fuel,  crucibles,  repairs,  etc.,  have  averaged  for  the  five 
years,  according  to  actual  cost,  13.966  cents  per  pound,  the  difference  between  cost 
of  chemicals  and  total  cost  being  composed  chiefly  of  labor,  including  the  salaries 
of  chemists  and  office  force,  freights,  etc.,  and  we  believe  we  are  working  as  econom- 
ically as  possible  in  this  country  under  present  conditions,  our  costs  being  governed 
by  the  cost  of  our  raw  materials,  including  chemicals  and  the  labor  costs.  Through 
judicious  buying  it  has  been  possible  in  "boom  times"  to  run  our  business  at  a  profit, 
but  in  normal  times  and  in  times  of  depression  we  can  not  produce  at  a  price  equal  to 
the  cost  in  Europe  plus  the  20  per  cent  duty  now  imposed. 

From  the  schedule  of  costs  submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  we  call 
your  attention  to  our  costs  during  1909,  in  which  raw  materials  exclusive  of  ore  (com- 
posed chiefly  of  chemicals  and  mel)  amounted  to  14.652  cents  per  pound  of  metal, 
the  labor,  freights,  etc.,  amounting  to  9  cents  per  pound  actual  cost  of  production. 
During  this  same  year  we  opened  negotiations  with  a  European  firm  which  makes  a 
business  of  treating  ores  for  the  ore  miners,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  original  letters  from  this  firm,  together  with  sworn  copies  of  translations, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  during  this  same  year  in  which  our  actual  costs  were 
23.652  cents  per  pound  this  firm  proposed  to  treat  our  ores  at  a  cost  of  13  cents  per 
pound,  which  cost  included  unloading  the  ore,  together  with  chemicals,  fuel,  cost  of 
manufacture,  packing,  and  manufacturers'  profit,  and  even  prepayment  of  freight 
from  their  works  to  Hamburg.  Since  this  correspondence  we  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  we  could  have  this  work  done  at  a  cost  of  12  cents  per  pound,  but  we 
submit  this  particular  correspondence  as  it  gives  a  comparison  with  the  last  year  for 
which  we  had  such  detailed  costs.  The  obtaining  of  these  costs  entailed  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  work.  Since  the  period  covered  by  the  costs  submitted  here- 
with we  have  only  occasionally  analyzed  our  costs  for  periods  of  one  month  and  during 
these  periods  our  costs  varied  from  15.02  cents  per  pound  for  cost  of  chemicals,  etc., 
and  16.753  cents  per  pound  exclusive  of  labor,  etc. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ferrovanadium,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  tungsten  and 
molybdenum,  the  labor  in  Europe  costs  about  one-half  the  amount  paid  for  similar 
labor  in  this  country,  and  this  also  applies  to  the  salaries  paid  in  the  laboratory,  where 
a  large  force  of  skilled  chemists  is  required,  and  in  the  office.  There  is  also  a  vast 
difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials. 
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We  therefore  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  these  products,  and  re- 
spectfully request  that  tungsten,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  and  alloys  of  these  metals 
be  protected  by  a  duty  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

PRIMOS  CHEMICAL  Co. 
GIDEON  BOERICKE,  Treasurer. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  TITANIUM  ALLOY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

NEW  YORK,  January  27,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAB  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  manufacturing  plant  of  this  company  is  located  in  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  but  it  has  interests  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  This  com- 
pany produces,  in  electric  furnaces  of  special  design,  ferro-alloys  and  other  alloys, 
which  are  covered  by  paragraph  184  of  the  metals  schedule  of  the  Payne  tariff  of  1909, 
which  products  should  not  be  confused  with  ordinary  blast-furnace  products. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  electrodes,  water  power,  and  raw  ma- 
terials in  this  country,  a  duty  in  excess  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  necessary  in  order 
to  afford  protection  to  the  industry  in  this  country.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
existing  rates  of  duty  provided  for  in  paragraph  184  of  the  law  of  1909  are  not  protective, 
but  are  on  a  revenue  basis.  We  submit,  therefore,  that  these  rates  should  not  be 
lowered  when  the  rates  in  the  metals  schedule  are  revised. 

The  fact  that  the  existing  rates  are  mere  revenue  rates  and  not  protective  is  fully 
substantiated  by  the  Government  record  of  imports  of  these  products.  These  records 
show  that  under  the  act  of  1909  imports  have  not  been  curtailed,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  increased,  and  the  duty  collected  has  amounted  to  between  four  and  five  times 
as  much  per  year  as  before  the  act  of  1909  was  passed.  If  the  rates  now  in  force  are  not 
lowered,  the  imports  and  duty  collected  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  growth  of 
the  steel  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  Underwood  bill  of  last  year  revising  the  lates  in  the  metals  schedule  included 
electric-furnace  ferroalloys  and  metals  in  the  same  paragraph  with  pig  iron  and  other 
low-grade  blast-furnace  products  and  in  the  same  phrase  with  ferromanganese,  and  pro- 
vided for  them  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  for  ferromanganese.  We  think  that  this  was  a 
mistake  and  should  not  be  perpetuated  in  drafting  the  new  bill.  Ferromanganese  is  a 
blast-furnace  product  and  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  is  not  made  in  the 
United  States  except  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  its  own  use.  If  the 
duty  is  to  be  increased  on  ferromanganese  for  revenue  purposes,  it  is  certain  that  such 
an  increase  will  be  opposed  by  the  independent  steel  manufacturers,  who  now  import 
all  the  ferromanganese  they  use.  Electric-furnace  products  produced  in  small  quan- 
tities should  not  be  included  with  ferromanganese,  and  they  should  have  a  separate 
and  higher  rate  of  duty.  We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  a  separate  paragraph  be 
provided  for  these  ferro  alloys  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  as  was  done  in 
the  act  of  1909,  and  that  no  reduction  in  the  existing  rates  be  made.  WTe  are,  in  fact, 
certain  that  the  revenue  would  be  increased  by  making  the  rate  on  all  these  electric- 
furnace  products  uniformly  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  F.  MEREDITH,  President. 
PARAGRAPH  185. 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any  kind  in  which  nickel  is  a  component 
material  of  chief  value,  in  pigs,  ingots,  bars,  rods,  or  plates,  six  cents  per 
pound;  sheets  or  strips,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
See  Hermann  Boker  &  Co.,  page  1111. 

NICKEL  PIGS,  ETC. 

BRIEF    OF    THE    DRIVER-HARRIS    WIRE    CO.     CONCERNING 

PARAGRAPH  185. 

DRIVER-HARRIS  WIRE  Co., 

Harrison,  N.  /.,  January  6, 1913. 

In  asking  for  a  reduced  rate  of  duty  or  free  entry  on  ingots,  bars,  rods,  and  plates  of 
paragraph  185,  we  desire  to  say  that  these  forms  of  metal  are  raw  materials  from  which 
we  make  finished  wire,  round,  square,  and  flat. 
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The  present  tariff  provides  for  but  one  rate  of  duty  for  wire,  which  is  highly  im- 
proper. Common  iron,  basic,  and  Bessemer  wire  is  classed  with  high  grades  of  nickel 
and  nickel  alloys.  The  labor  alone  in  making  these  high  grades  of  wire  is  many 
times  the  total  cost  of  iron  and  low  grades  of  steel  wire.  Our  processes  of  manufacture 
are  slow  and  expensive.  Expert  labor  fully  three  times  the  cost  of  German  labor  ia 
necessary. 

Nickel  and  these  high  nickel  alloys,  such  as  our  company  manufactures,  are  made 
from  the  forms  of  metal  above  enumerated,  little  or  none  of  which  can  be  obtained 
in  this  country.  Our  source  of  supply  is  the  German  market.  The  present  rate  of 
duty,  6  cente  per  pound,  is  equivalent  to  from  10  to  18  per  cent  ad  valorem,  depend- 
ing upon  the  value  of  the  alloy.  Inasmuch  as  the  duty  on  our  finished  product  was 
in  the  tarff  act  of  1909  reduced  to  35  per  cent  and  at  the  same  time  the  old  rate  of  duty 
was  retained  on  our  raw  material,  we  believe  in  all  fairness  that  this  class  of  raw 
material  should  be  on  the  free  list. 

Our  company  has  been  in  existence  about  12  years,  during  which  time  we  have 
built  up  a  small  manufacturing  proposition  which  could  not  exist  against  foreign 
competition  without  protection.  The  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  wire,  which  is  the  present 
rate,  offset  by  a  duty  on  our  raw  material  averaging  15  per  cent,  protects  us  just  20 
per  cent.  On  most  of  our  product  the  item  of  labor  is  considerably  more  than  the 
value  of  the  material.  At  the  present  time  we  are  obliged  to  meet  active  competi- 
tion from  New  York  importers  selling  the  German  finished  wire.  They  are  able  to 
pay  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  and  compete  actively. 

In  conclusion,  what  we  ask  is  that  paragraph  185  provide  for  "nickel  and  nickel 
alloys  in  pigs,  ingots,  bars,  rods,  and  plates,"  duty  free,  and  that  the  last  part  of  this 
paragraph  which  covers  the  finished  product  remain  as  at  present,  viz,  35  per  cent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DRIVER-HARRIS  WIRE  Co. 
A.  N.  DRIVER,  President. 

PAEAGEAPH  186. 

Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens,  twelve  cents  per  gross;  with  nib  and  barrel 
in  one  piece,  fifteen  cents  per  gross. 

METALLIC  PENS. 

BRIEF  OF  GEORGE  E.  BARTOL,  PRESIDENT  C.  HOWARD  HUNT 

PEN  CO. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J.,  January  2,  1913. 

Our  company  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens  for  12  years.  It 
employs  about  110  to  120  hands.  The  total  capital  employed  is  about  $250,000,  of 
which  about  $140,000  is  invested  in  fixed  property,  special  to  the  steel-pen  business, 
most  of  it  valueless  for  any  other  purpose.  We  present  the  following  arguments  for 
the  retention  of  the  present  rate  and  form  of  duty: 

1.  Our  company  respectfully  submits  that  an  industry  created  and  fostered  by  the 
United  States  Government,  through  the  imposition  of  protective  duties  and  entered 
upon  in  good  faith  by  our  company,  should  not  be  arbitrarily  wiped  out  of  existence 
by  a  sudden  change  in  basic  and  vital  conditions. 

2.  We  assert  that  the  specific  duty  levied  under  the  present  tariff  (par.  186, 
Schedule  C),  viz,  12  cents  per  gross  on  metallic  pens,  other  than  gold  pens,  is  not  one 
cent  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  steel-pen  manufacturing 
industry  in  this  country.    More  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  finished  steel  pens  is 
represented  by  the  cost  of  the  labor.    About  25  per  cent  of  this  labor  receives  double 
the  wages  paid  for  like  labor  in  England,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  labor  receives 
three  tunes  the  wages  paid  in  England,  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent  of  the  labor 
receives  four  times  as  much  as  like  labor  is  paid  in  England  (see  Appendix  A),  with 
the  result  that  the  minimum  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country  is  from  18  cents  to 
24  cents  per  gross,  varying  with  size,  style,  and  finish,  and  in  England  from  6  cents 
to  12  cents,  controlled  by  the  same  causes. 

3.  Our  company  respectfully  represents  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  framere 
of  the  tariff  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  last  session,  viz,  House 
bill  18642,  as  to  the  present  specific  rate  of  duty  of  12  cents  per  gross,  being  equal  to  a 
duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  consequently  the  rate  named  in  paragraph  55 
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of  said  House  bill  18642  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  and 
would  amount  to  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  gross,  were  erroneous,  for  the  following  reasons: 
(a)  A  specific  duty  always  discourages  the  importation  of  cheap  goods,  hence, 
(6)  Under  the  present  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  gross  only  the  highest  grade 
pens  have  been  imported,  including  a  lot  of  fancy  grades;  no  cheap  pens  were  unloaded 
on  this  market,  and  a  very  high  average  value  of  exports  to  this  country  resulted. 

(c)  England  produces  enormous  quantities  of  pens,  which  are  sold  there  at  from  4 
cents  per  gross  up  to  10  cents  per  gross.    These  pens  would  be  dumped  onto  this  market, 
and  at  the  rate  of  duty  proposed  in  House  bill  18642,  paragraph  55,  would  pay  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  or  1  cent  to  2$  cents  per  gross.    They  could  be  landed  here,  duty 
and  all  other  charges  paid,  at  from  5£  to  13  cents  per  gross. 

(d)  The  reduction  proposed  in  House  bill  18642,  paragraph  55,  would  be,  not  50 
per  cent,  but  actually  from  91$  per  cent  on  4-cent  English  pens  to  79TW  per  cent  on 
10-cent  English  pens.    As  a  few  of  the  high  grade  and  fancy  pens  would  still  be 
imported,  the  average  of  all  duties  collected  might  possibly  be  25  per  cent  of  the 
present  rate  of  duty,  or,  say,  3  cents  per  gross;  making  an  average  reduction  from 
present  rate  of  duty  of  75  per  cent. 

4.  The  total  revenues  derived  by  the  United  States  from  duties  on  steel  pens  are 
insignificant,  amounting  in  1911  to  $70,784  (see  Appendix  B).    The  proposed  rate  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  result  in  practically  all  pens  being  imported.     Our 
judgment  is  that  it  would  close  all  the  American  factories  and  result  in  all  pens  used 
in  this  country  being  imported.    The  total  consumption  of  pens  in  the  United  States 
may  be  put  at  about  3,400,000  gross  per  annum.    The  average  import  valuation  would 
probably  not  exceed  10  cents  per  gross,  and  could  not  exceed  12  cents  per  gross;  so 
that,  if  all  pens  were  imported  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  duties  realized  would 
probably  reach  only  $85,000,  and  could  not  exceed  $102,000;  and  an  industry  would 
have  been  destroyed  here  and  transplanted  to  England. 

5.  There  is  absolutely  no  demand  from  consumers  for  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on 
steel  pens,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  now  sold  very  cheap,  and  the  pen  bill 
of  the  entire  United  States  does  not  exceed  2fifo  cents  per  capita  per  annum.    The 
average  retail  selling  price  does  not  exceed  75  cents  per  gross,  and  the  consumption 
being  about  3,400,000  gross,  makes  a  total  pen  bill  of  $2,550,000  to  divide  among  one 
hundred  millions  of  people 

6.  We  confidently  believe  that  no  reduction  of  the  duties  will  ever  reach  the  millions 
of  small  consumers  who  buy  in  less  than  one  gross  boxes.    Their  purchases  are  6  pens 

for  5  cents.  The  present  rate  of  duty  of  12  cents  on  12  dozen  equals  a  tax  on  6  pens  of 
one-half  of  1  cent  (i  cent).  We  do  not  believe  the  retail  dealer  will  either  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  i  cent  or  any  more  pens  for  their  nickel. 

7.  The  beneficiaries  of  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  steel  pens  will  be  the  large  cor- 
porations, who,  being  the  principal  consumers  and  buying  in  large  quantities,  will 
demand  and  secure  the  reduction  in  price  at  which  imported  pens  can  be  sold;  and 
the  jobbers  and  retailers  who  can  use  imported  pens  to  force  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  the  level  of  foreign  prices,  failing  to  meet  which  would  put  him  out  of  business 
and  meeting  which  would  force  him  into  bankruptcy. 

We  sum  up  by  respectfully  urging  that  no  reduction  in  duties  be  made  from  the 
present  rate  of  12  cents  per  gross,  specific,  which  is  the  minimum  rate  at  which  we  can 
continue  to  exist  as  manufacturers. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  HOWARD  HUNT  PEN  Co., 
By  GEORGE  E.  BARTOL, 

President. 
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Schedule  of  wages  paid  piece  workers  at  a  leading  English  pen  factory,  and  by  our  company 
for  like  work  for  operations  on  one  gross  of  steel  pens. 


Operations. 

English  scale. 

Our  scale. 

Cutting  out.                                .  .          .                                         

Cents. 
0.15 

Cents. 
0  40 

Piercing  

.35 

.566 

Marking 

.20 

902 

Raising        .             .          .       .                 ...            

.433 

1.083 

Grinding  

.75 

1.775 

Slitting."                                                                                  

.45 

1.083 

2.333 

5.809 

Foremen  of  departments  per  week  

$9.  60-$13.  20 

$18-$25 

There  are  about  14  operations  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  steel  pen,  in  addition  to 
those  named  above.  In  the  additional  operations  weekly  wages  are  paid,  and  the 
same  general  differences  exist  between  the  English  scale  of  pay,  and  the  wages  paid 
by  our  company.  That  is  to  say,  our  scale  of  pay  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  much 
as  the  English  scale  of  wages. 

APPENDIX  B. 

Comparison  of  imports  of  steel  pens,  and  duties  paid  thereon. 


Year. 

Gross 
imported. 

Value. 

Duties 
paid. 

1898                                                     ....             ... 

442,395 

$119,940 

$50,546 

1904  .      .             ....            

537.923 

138,  739 

64,551 

1908 

527,  634 

130  341 

63  316 

1911  . 

589,866 

142,323 

70,784 

We  have  not  the  figures  for  1912.    The  intervening  years  are  practically  the  same 
as  the  years  shown. 
The  present  rate  of  duty  is  not  prohibitive,  except  as  to  very  low-grade  goods. 

BRIEFS  OF  JOSEPH  GIILOTT  &  SONS  IN  BE  PENS. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS, 

New   York,  December  19,  191t. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  We,  the  undersigned  importers  of  steel  pens,  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing arguments  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

First.  The  present  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  gross  is  excessive.  Imported  pens 
of  high  grade  suited  to  the  needs  of  schools,  large  corporations,  etc.,  are  practically  de- 
barred from  the  United  States  market  because  of  the  tariff. 

Second.  Domestic  pen  makers  do  not  need  the  protection  represented  by  the  exist- 
ing rate  of  duty.  Steel  pens  of  domestic  manufacture  are  being  sold  to  the  United 
States  Government  at  a  minimum  price  of  12*  cents  per  gross  (see  general  supply  list). 
American  steel-made  pens  have  been  sold  within  the  past  year  to  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  Boston  at  a  minimum  price  of  16  cents  per  gross. 
Numerous  instances  could  be  cited  of  sales  on  steel  pens  by  domestic  manufacturers 
at  prices  ranging  from  16  cents  to  25  cents  per  gross. 

Third.  Domestic  manufacturers  of  steel  pens  do  not  profit  by  the  duty;  on  the 
contrary,  the  competition  which  exists  among  themselves  nas  resulted  in  lower  prices 
than  ever  prevailed  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty.  Steel  pens  of  domestic  make  are 
now  sold  lower  than  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  in  which  the  specific  duty  on  steel  pens 
was  8  cents  per  gross. 
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We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  OIK  steel  pens  be  reduced  from  12  cents  to  6 
cents  per  gross.  Should  an  ad  valorem  duty  be  imposed  25  per  cent  would,  in  our 
judgment,  be  an  equitable  rate. 

In  the  event  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  steel  pens  may  we  suggest  that  an  exception 
be  made  in  the  case  of  such  pens  as  are  used  exclusively  for  mapping,  drafting,  and 
lithographing  purposes.  These,  while  designated  as  steel  pens,  are  not  used  for  writ- 
ing in  the  usual  sense.  There  are  practically  no  pens  of  this  sort  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  Owing  to  their  fineness  of  point  and  to  the  great  care  required  in 
their  manufacture,  these  pens  now  cost  $2.50  per  gross  and  upward.  Any  addition 
to  the  present  duty  of  12  to  15  cents  per  gross  would  work  a  hardship  upon  purchasers. 
We  suggest  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  this  particular  class  of  pens  be  retained. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS, 
ALFRED  FIELD  &  Co.,  Agents. 


NEW  YORK,  January  10,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  Supplementing  our  recent  brief  relative  to  the  tariff  on  "Pens,  metallic," 
Schedule  C,  article  No.  186,  of  the  existing  tariff,  we  beg  to  suggest  that  the  rate  of 
duty  on  barrel  pens  remain  the  same  as  at  present,  namely,  15  cents  per  gross. 

Barrel  pens,  of  which  the  pen  and  holder  are  one  piece  of  steel,  are  almost  ex- 
clusively used  for  mapping,  drafting,  and  lithographing  purposes,  and  are  not  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  fineness  of  point,  and  to  the  skill  required  in  their  manu- 
facture, barrel  pens  are  much  higher  in  price  than  ordinary  pens  used  for  writing 
purposes  only.  An  ad  valorem  duty,  such  as  might  be  imposed  on  pens  of  the  latter 
class,  would  largely  increase  the  cost  of  barrel  pens,  and  since  their  use  is  limited, 
the  increase  in  revenue  would  be  inconsiderable.  Should  it  be  thought  wise,  however, 
to  apply  the  ad  valorem  principle  to  the  item  of  barrel  pens,  we  beg  to  suggest  that 
the  rate  be  10  per  centum.  This  rate  would  produce  approximately  twice  the  revenue 
now  collected  by  United  States  customs  on  the  item  of  barrel  pens. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS, 
ALFRED  FIELD  &  Co.,  Agents. 

BRIEF  OF  ESTERBROOK   STEEL  PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

ET  AL. 

STEEL  AND   METALLIC  PENS — OTHER  THAN   GOLD  PENS. 

[Paragraph  184  of  tariff  act  of  1909.] 

The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  present  duty  on  steel  and  metallic  pens  of  12  cents  per  gross 
specific,  was  fixed  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  steel-pen  industry  here  and 
abroad,  so  as  to  nearly  equalize  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

No  demand  for  a  decrease  of  duty  on  steel  pens  comes  from  the  consumer,  and  any 
suggestion  to  that  effect  is  from  the  foreign  manufacturers  direct  or  through  those 
interested  with  them  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  as  importers. 

There  are  six  comparatively  small  and  independent  factories  engaged  in  the  making 
of  steel  pens  in  the  United  States,  using  over  1,000  employees. 

One  of  our  number,  the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  a  plant  in  London, 
England,  and  is  familiar  with  conditions  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  the  difference 
between  the  scale  of  wages  for  all  employees  in  their  London  and  New  York  factories 
for  the  same  grade  of  work  is  $3.48  against  $10.72  per  employee  per  week.  Therefore 
in  London  they  pay  less  than  one-third  of  what  they  pay  in  New  York.  This  includes 
skilled  workmen,  boys,  and  girls  60  per  cent  of  the  labor  in  both  factories  being 
girls.  In  the  city  of  Birmingham,  England,  there  are  20  steel-pen  factories,  and  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  British  artisans  employed  in  the  steel-pen  industry 
are  as  productive  and  skillful  as  those  in  the  American  factories.  At  the  present  time 
some  of  the  Birmingham  manufacturers  sell  certain  grades  of  steel  pens  from  4  to  8 
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cents  per  gross;  consequently,  under  the  present  duty  of  12  cents  per  gross  specific, 
this  class  of  pens  could  be  imported,  duty  paid,  from  16  to  20  cents  per  gross;  but, 
if  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  proposed  in  the  bill  H.  R.  18642,  should 
prevail,  they  could  be  put  down  in  this  country  from  5  to  10  cents  per  gross.  This 
means  that  the  English  manufacturers  would  get  the  orders,  forcing  the  domestic 
manufacturers  to  go  out  of  business,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  meet  these  prices. 
The  Government  would  lose  a  large  amount  of  the  revenue,  now  about  $75,000,  and  the 
American  manufacturers  would  be  seriously  crippled. 

About  20  processes  are  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens,  labor  being  the 
principal  item  of  cost  (about  60  per  cent). 

The  American  manufacturers  pay  about  three  times  the  wages  paid  abroad  for 
similar  work,  and  any  reduction  in  the  wages  of  American  operators,  we  wish  to  state 
emphatically,  can  not  be  made;  thus  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  throw  out  of 
employment  a  large  number  of  American  workmen  and  seriously  cripple,  if  not 
destroy,  this  useful  industry,  and  would  cause  considerable  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Government.  While  our  industry  is  not  a  large  one,  as  compared  with  many,  it  is 
an  important  one  to  the  country,  and  if  necessity  arose  we  could  supply  all  the  pens 
required  in  the  United  States. 

Approximately  six-tenths  of  the  pens  sold  in  the  United  States  are  what  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  "imprint  goods";  that  is,  pens  made  up  for  the  dealer  with  his  own 
name  on.  These  are  purchased  in  large  quantities  and  at  low  prices.  The  12  cents 
per  gross  specific  duty  has  placed  most  of  this  business  in  the  hands  of  American  manu- 
facturers, as  it  practically  has  equalized  the  cost  here  and  abroad.  A  reduction  of  the 
tariff  would  most  certainly  throw  a  large  portion  of  this  business  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  manufacturers. 

Within  the  past  decade  the  production  of  American  pens  has  steadily  increased. 
The  average  cost  of  pens  to  the  consumer  has  not  been  advanced,  and  the  dealer  who 
buys  pens  bearing  his  own  name  has  purchased  them  cheaper  than  ever  before. 

We  also  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  domestic 
production  and  consumption  of  steel  pens  is  increasing,  the  yearly  imports,  under  the 
act  of  1909,  also  show  an  increase,  viz:  For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  589.866 
gross,  value  $142,323,  duties  $70,784.  For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  613,277 
gross,  value  $150,868.  duties  $73,593.35. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  February  9,  1912,  the 
representatives  of  foreign  manufacturers  of  pens  (the  only  advocates  of  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  pens  that  we  know  of)  stated  to  the  committee  that  it  was  the  American 
manufacturers  of  pens  who  had,  under  the  present  duty,  reduced  the  cost  of  pens  to  the 
consumer  in  this  country;  we  refer  to  the  statements  made  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  representatives  of  the  pen  manufacturers  February  9,  1912,  paragraph 
No.  55,  pages  860  and  893. 

We  would  further  state  that  under  the  existing  tariff  the  steel  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pens  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  approximately  three 
gross  of  steel  pens  are  made  out  of  a  pound  of  steel.  In  the  bill,  H.  R.  18642,  the 
proposed  duty  is  li  cents  per  pound,  or  a  reduction  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  which 
would  make  a  reduction  of  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  a  cent  on  a  gross  of  pens. 

We  therefore  repeat  that  from  long  experience  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  only 
way  for  us  to  receive  practical  protection  is  by  a  specific  duty,  and  as  12  cents  per 
gross  but  equalizes,  or  nearly  so,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  paid  by  us  and  that 
paid  by  makers  abroad,  we  urgently  request  that  the  duty  on  steel  and  metallic  pens 
be  retained  specific  at  this  rate,  12  cents  per  gross.  We  can  not  too  strongly  empha- 
size the  fact  that  only  a  specific  duty  can  give  us  material  protection. 
Respectfully, 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFG.  Co., 

Camden,  N.  J. 

THE  EAGLE  PENCIL  Co.,  New  York  City. 
TURNER  &  HARRISON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MILLER  BROS.  CUTLERY  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
MONROE  &  EASTWOOD,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
PARAGRAPH  187. 

Penholder  tips,  penholders  and  parts  thereof,  five  cents  per  gross  and 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  gold  pens,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  fountain  pens,  stylographic  pens,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
combination  penholders,  comprising  penholder,  pencil,  rubber  eraser, 
automatic  stamp,  or  other  attachment,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided, 
That  pens  and  penholders  shall  be  assessed  for  duty  separately. 
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PENHOLDERS. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  EAGLE  PENCIL  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

NEW  YORK,  January  7,  1913. 
The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  I  submit  herewith  samples  of  penholders  made  in  the  last  few  years 
in  Japan  with  selling  prices  per  gross  in  Japan  in  silver  and  the  equivalent  on  similar 
goods  in  United  States  gold  currency  made  here. 

The  Japanese  tariff  on  penholders,  since  this  article  is  manufactured  there,  has  been 
raised  to  40  per  cent,  since  which  time  there  are  no  penholders  imported  into  Japan, 
and  penholders  made  there  are  exported  to  India  and  other  countries.  Since  that 
time  our  entire  business  formerly  done  with  that  country  on  penholders  has  been  lost. 
Our  tariff  here  is  only  5  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  far  as  I  can 
ascertain  labor  in  Japan  is  about  one-fifteenth  of  our  labor,  child  labor  being  used  to  a 
great  extent,  and  while  the  efficiency  is  not  by  far  what  our  labor  is,  yet  their  selling 
prices  show  the  impossibility  to  compete. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  without  specific  does  not  secure  a  proper  amount  of  duties,  inas- 
much as  the  basis  of  valuation  in  Japan  is  so  ridiculously  low  that  a  reduction  from 
the  present  rate  would  bring  to  the  Treasury  scarcely  any  revenue;  but  if  your  com- 
mittee, nevertheless,  desires  to  cut  the  specific  duty,  I  respectfully  request  that  the 
tariff  on  paragraph  187  will  read  as  follows: 

"Penholder  tips,  penholders,  and  parts  thereof,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  gold 
pens  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  fountain  pens,  stylographic  pens,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  combination  penholders,  comprising  penholder,  pencil,  rubber 
eraser,  automatic  stamp,  or  other  attachment,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided, 
That  pens  and  penholders  shall  be  assessed  for  duty  separately." 

P.  S. — Please  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  all  steel 
imported  from  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens  and  penholder  tips. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

PHILIP  BEROLZHEIMER, 

337  Broadway,  New  York. 
(Representing  the  following  manufacturers:  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  Hoboken, 

N.  J.;  C.  E.  Bradley  Co.,  South  Worthington,  Mass.;  H.  D.  Bradley,  Ringville, 

Mass.;  Center  Shaft  Penholder  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa.;  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  New  York; 

Essex  Lumber  Co.,  New  York;  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Eberhard 

Faber,  New  York;  Houston  &  Liggett,  Lewisburg,  Term.;  Hudson  Lumber  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.) 

BRIEF  OF  GEO.  BORGFELDT  CONCERNING  PENHOLDERS,  ETC. 

JANUARY  15,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  As  importers  of  various  lines  coming  under  Schedule  C,  we  respectfully 
submit  the  following  suggestions: 

Paragraph  187,  Payne  bill:  The  importation  of  penholders,  penholder  tips,  and 
kindred  lines  is  practically  nil,  as  statistics  will  show;  on  the  other  hand  the  domestic 
manufacturers  are  exporters  of  these  lines,  some  of  them  having  their  branch  offices  on 
the  other  side  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  foreign  business.  We  theiefore  recom- 
mend the  discontinuance  of  the  present  compound  duties  and  a  uniform  ad  valorem 
rate  of  15  per  cent.  We  furthermore  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  pencil  holders, 
automatic  and  screw  pencil  holders,  a/e  not  provided  for  denominatively,  but  properly 
come  under  this  paragraph  and  should  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  of  duty. 
Respectfully, 

GEO.  BORGFELDT  &  Co., 

CURT  G.  PFEIFFER,  Vice  President. 
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PARAGRAPH  188. 

Pins  with  solid  heads,  without  ornamentation,  including  hair,  safety,  hat, 
bonnet,  and  shawl  pins;  any  of  the  foregoing  composed  wholly  of  brass, 
copper,  iron,  steel,  or  other  base  metal,  not  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  and  not 
commonly  known  as  jewelry,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
For  pins,  see  Paul  Baumann,  page  1596;  John  P.  Kellogg,  page  1592;  Geo.  Borg- 
feldt  &  Co.,  page  1379. 

PINS,  ETC. 

BRIEF- OF  STAR   PIN  CO.  ET  AL.  CONCERNING  WIRE   HAIR 

PINS. 

DERBY,  CONN.,  January  10,  1913. 
The  COMMITTEE  ox  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  (7. 

Wire  hair  pins  are  included  under  Schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  (paragraph 
188),  in  which  are  included  many  items  that  we  do  not  manufacture  or  know  any- 
thing about.  The  wire  hair-pin  industry  is  not  of  large  importance  from  a  standpoint 
of  dollars  and  cents.  The  capital  invested  in  this  country,  according  to  our  best 
belief,  is  only  about  $300,000;  the  number  of  people  employed  is  approximately  350 
to  400,  of  which  about  80  per  cent  are  women  and  20  per  cent  are  men.  Our  compe- 
tition with  foreign  goods  is  very  keen,  and  were  we  better  protected  than  at  present 
the  output  in  this  country  would  be  largely  increased,  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
these  goods  imported  annually;  just  how  many,  however,  can  not  be  determined  so 
long  as  this  item  remains  in  the  present  miscellaneous  schedule.  The  fact  that  labor 
enters  so  largely  into  the  cost  of  preparing  these  goods  for  the  market  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  compete  at  a  profit  on  many  lines,  and  should  any  reduction  in  the 
present  duty  prevail  it  would  mean  that  the  American^manufacturere  of  wire  hair  pins 
would  soon  find  their  output  so  curtailed  and  their  costs  consequently  so  largely 
increased  that  competition  with  German  and  English  manufacturers  would  be  im- 
possible, with  consequent  result  that  the  $300,000,  or  thereabouts,  now  invested  in 
this  industry  would  become  a  total  loss,  with  the  exception  of  such  value  as  might  be 
derived  from  buildings  that  could  be  converted  to  other  uses. 

The  350>  to  400  people  who  are  now  having  steady  employment  at  fair  living  wages 
would  also  be  obliged  to  seek  other  positions,  which  they  would  have  to  accept  at 
greatly  reduced  wages,  which  is  inevitable  when  taking  up  new  lines  of  work  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar. 

We  therefore  pray  that  your  honorable  committee  (who  will  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  greater  number,  no  doubt  find  many  items  where  reduction  should  be  made  in 
duties  now  imposed),  will,  however,  be  convinced  by  the  facts  herein  submitted  that 
in  the  item  of  wire  hair  pins  no  one  except  the  German  and  English  manufacturers 
can  possibly  be  benefited  by  any  reduction  of  the  present  rates. 

There  is  needed,  at  present,  to  cover  the  difference  between  labor  abroad  and  our 
own,  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  For  instance,  the  average  style  of  hair-pin  cabinet,  as 
manufactured  and  sold  here,  costs  us  $3.22  per  gross  boxes  (of  which  $1.45  is  material 
and  $1.77  labor,  or  labor  55  per  cent  and  material  45  per  cent).  The  cost  in  England 
of  similar  labor  is  approximately  65  cents,  material  $1.44;  entire  cost  $2.09,  to  which 
add  10  per  cent  for  profit,  equals  $2.30;  $2.30  plus  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent 
equals  $3.10  cost  to  land;  $2.30  plus  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  equals  $322  our  cost. 

The  largest  importations  are  on  the  so-called  "pound  goods"  or  small  "penny  rolls," 
which  cost  us  to  manufacture  here  5.20  per  100  packs  of  16  rolls  each,  of  which  $2.31  is 
labor;  and  $2.89  material;  or  labor,  44J  per  cent;  material,  55J  per  cent.  Cost  in 
Germany  of  similar  labor  is  approximately  55  cents;  material,  $2.83;  entire  cost  in 
Germany  equals  $3.38;  add  10  per  cent  for  profit  equals  $3.72;  $3.72  plus  35  per  cent 
equals  $5.02  cost  to  land  (but  owing  to  undervaluation  are  actually  landed  here  at 
$4.50  to  $4.75):  $3.72  plus  40  per  cent  equals  $5.20,  our  cost. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  present  35  per  cent  is  inadequate  to  equalize  our 
labor  coats,  and  that  instead  of  35  per  cent  we  should  actually  have  40  per  cent  duty. 

All  we  wish  to  say,  further,  is  that  there  is  no  demand  from  the  consumer  for  any 
reduction  on  this  particular  class  of  merchandise,  as  there  can  be  no  possible  benefit 
thereby  to  them.  Hair  pins  chiefly  reach  the  consumer  hi  two  ways:  One  is  a  small 
roll  as  above  referred  to,  containing  13  to  26  hair  pins,  according  to  length,  which 
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we  now  have  to  sell  the  jobbers  for  $5.82  net  per  100  packages  of  16  rolls  each.  The 
jobbers  in  turn  sell  these  to  the  retailer  at  $10  per  100  packages,  or  72  per  cent  profit. 
The  retailer  charges  the  consumer  1  cent  per  roll  (60  per  cent  profit). 

The  other  method  is  where  they  are  put  up  from  100  to  200  in  a  fancy  box  or  cabinet, 
referred  to  above,  for  which  the  jobber  pays  us  on  an  average  of  $3.80  per  gross  boxes, 
which  in  turn  go  to  the  retailer  at  an  average  of  $4.80  or  40  cents  per  dozen  (26  per  cent 
profit)  and  are  sold  to  the  consumer  at  5  cents  per  box  (50  per  cent  profit). 

Therefore  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  a  slight  difference  of  only  3  to  4  cents  per 
dozen  in  the  cost  to  the  jobber,  by  virtue  of  a  reduction  in  duty,  will  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  5  cent  price  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay,  the  jobber  and  retailer  having 
simply  increased  their  already  liberal  profit. 

Xo  reduction  in  cost  of  the  small  penny  rolls  will  ever  cause  them  to  be  sold  for  less 
to  the  consumer.  Again,  the  jobber  or  retailer,  or  both,  reap  the  benefit,  and  in  both 
cases  no  one  suffers  but  the  American  manufacturers,  and  in  turn  the  labor  employed, 
if  foreign  competition  is  to  be  met  and  we  are  to  hold  what  proportion  of  the  wire  hair- 
pin business  we  already  have. 

GEO.  E.  BARBER,  Treasurer. 
STAR  PIN  Co.,  Derby,  Conn. 

Also  representing  The  Sterling  Pin  Co.,  Derby,  Conn.;  New  England  Pin  Co.,  Win- 
sted,  Conn.;  Smith  Sons  &  Co.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

BRIEF    OF    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK    IMPORTERS    AND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILLINERY  GOODS. 

NEW  YORK,  January  7,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meant  Committee.  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Confirming  my  letter  of  the  4th  instant  and  your  wire  of  the  6th  instant, 
I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  further  resolutions  adopted  by  our  organization  affecting 
the  schedules  in  which  we  are  interested. 

Our  proposed  schedules  and  accompanied  briefs  are  submitted  for  your  due  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  instructed  to  again  waive  the  time  kindly  allotted  us  to  hearings,  if  you  consider 
briefs  sufficient,  otherwise  shall  gladly  appear  at  your  call. 
Yours,  truly, 

SIDNEY  B.  VEIT,  Secretary. 
P.  S. — Further  schedules  will  follow. 

SCHEDULE   C — METAL. 

Buckles,  pins,  brooches,  cabochons,  arid  other  shapes  made  of  riveted  steel  points 
or  stamped  imitation  steel  points  or  combined  with  other  materials.  35  per  cent . 

These  goods  have  never  been  made  in  this  country,  even  under  the  prevailing  pro- 
hibitive tariff,  which  has  cut  down  importations  to  nothing  and  has  never  stimulated 
the  manufacture  in  this  country.  Under  a  moderate  tariff  of  35  per  cent,  we  believe 
in  a  resumption  of  importations,  which  will  bring  a  certain  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

Buckles,  pins,  brooches,  cabochons,  and  other  shapes  of  brass  or  copper,  plated  or 
not  plated,  35  per  cent. 

Metal  threads,  cords,  braids,  lames,  wires,  metal  textiles,  and  fabrics,  35  per  cent. 

Because  these  articles  are  made  here  so  much  cheaper  than  abroad,  as  the  raw 
material  is  productive  in  this  country  and  is  shipped  abroad  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  above  articles. 

Because  improved  machinery  and  improved  processes  of  manufacture  in  the  States 
can  produce  so  much  quicker  and  therefore  cheaper.  Nevertheless,  importations 
would  be  resumed  under  a  moderate  tariff,  for  their  novel  ideas  as  leaders,  whereas 
under  the  prevailing  prohibitive  tariff,  importations  have  practically  ceased,  and  the 
home  industries  suffered  severely,  because  the  foreign  manufacturers  realizing  that 
the  prohibitive  tariff  had  barred  them  from  the  American  market,  ceased  to  create 
novel  ideas  which  the  home  manufacturer  depended  upon,  in  order  to  further  their 
industry. 

We  ask  above  all  to  eliminate  the  specific  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound. 

Because  a  little  metal,  often  far  from  being  the  chief  component  material,  requires 
the  entire  article  to  pay  weight  duty  according  to  the  entire  weight  of  the  article, 
besides  the  ad  valorem  duty  already  assessed.  This  specific  duty  raises  the  duty  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article  and  consequently  reduces  importation. 
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SCHEDULE   J — EMBROIDERIES   AND   TRIMMINGS. 

Embroideries  for  trimming  hats  or  dresses,  composed  of  silk,  artificial  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  metal,  tinsel,  beads,  spangles,  horsehair,  vegetable  fibers,  or  other  materials, 
whether  in  single  material  or  composite  materials,  45  per  cent. 

We  ask  for  a  flat  or  uniform  rate  to  simplify  the  workings  of  the  present  tariff;  to 
eliminate  all  disputes  about  classification;  to  obviate  the  difficulties  and  annoyance 
arising  from  weighing  merchandise  to  ascertain  its  specific  duty,  as  well  as  ad  valorem, 
under  the  present  tariff.  Furthermore,  an  embroidery  weighted  with  beads  was  known 
to  be  dutiable  at  128  per  cent  because  a  little  artificial  silk,  hardly  perceptible,  and 
therefore  not  a  chief  component  article,  required  that  the  weight  duty  of  45  cents  per 
pound  be  assessed  according  to  the  weight  of  the  entire  article,  besides  the  60  per 
cent  ad.valorem. 

BRIEF   OF   WILLIAM   CRABB    &   CO.,   NEWARK,   N.  J.,   IN  RE 

PINS,  ETC. 

Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I,  Robert  Crabb,  representing  William  Crabb  &  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  (and  others 
in  similar  trades),  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  pins  or  needles  used  in  manipulating 
all  kinds  of  fiber,  protest  against  a  reduction  of  the  present  duty,  which  is  40  to  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  the  reason  that  the  value  of  the  goods  referred  to  is  made  up 
largely  of  labor;  in  fact,  it  is  about  10  per  cent  material  and  90  per  cent  labor.  As 
most  of  these  goods  are  made  in  England,  where  the  cost  of  labor  is  half  of  what  it  is 
here,  we  feel  that  a  reduction  of  duty  on  our  goods  would  be  a  very  serious  matter 
to  both  the  employer  and  employee. 

I  herewith  submit  for  your  inspection  a  sample  of  needles  used  in  combing  cotton. 
You  can  judge  for  yourself  how  near  my  estimate  of  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  is. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

ROBERT  CRABB, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

BRIEFS   SUBMITTED   BY  AMERICAN   PIN   CO.,   WATERBTJRY, 

CONN. 

WATERBURY,  CONN.,  January  4,  191S. 
PINS. 

Referring  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  188,  of  the  Payne  bill,  and  paragraph  57,  page  80, 

of  the  Underwood  bill. 

The  HONORABLE  COMMITTEE  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  presenting  this  brief,  we  assume  that  the  committee  will  be  some- 
what guided  by  the  duties  suggested  in  the  so-called  "Underwood  steel  bill,"  pre- 
sented at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  this  bill  having  reduced  duties  from  35  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  figures,  comparisons,  etc.,  submitted  in  this  brief 
are  based  upon  this  assumption. 

This  schedule  includes  toilet  pins  and  many  other  articles  in  which  we  are  not 
interested,  consequently  no  statistics  as  to  importations  can  be  compiled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  and  unless  pins  can  be  separated  from  the  other  articles  in  the 
schedule  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  suggest  a  rate  of  duty  that  would  be  fair  to  the  sched- 
ule as  a  whole. 

Pins  are  made  of  steel  and  of  brass  wire.  The  values  of  the  wires  are  widely  apart, 
the  steel  being  worth  practically  $3.80  per  100  pounds,  and  brass  $18.50  per  100  pounds. 
Labor  for  the  production  of  pins,  whether  made  of  steel  or  brass  wire,  is  practically  the 
same,  so  it  might  be  said  that  35  per  cent  duty  is  more  than  is  needed  on  certain  pins 
if  made  of  brass  and  far  less  than  is  needed  on  certain  pins  if  made  of  iron. 

We  do  not  know  that  under  this  duty  of  35  per  cent  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
cheap  iron  and  brass  pins  imported  at  prices  with  which  we  can  not  compete.  There 
are  also  lar$e  quantities  of  brass  pins  imported  that  are  branded,  which  sell  at  far 
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higher  prices  than  the  domestic  product,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  reduction  of  this 
duty  from  35  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  would  largely  increase  these  importations  and 
would  force  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  discontinue  a  large  part  of  their  present 
lines. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  be  continued  until  such  time,  at 
least,  when  it  is  deemed  wise  to  separate  toilet  pins  from  this  general  schedule. 

I  have  looked  over  the  examinations  of  witnesses  by  the  former  committees  and 
will  endeavor  to  anticipate  questions  that  might  be  asked  as  far  as  possible. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  pin  business  in  the  United  States  we  would  estimate  at 
$1,250,000,  and  the  number  of  people  employed  approximately  255  men  and  264 
women.  Our  estimate  of  the  capital  employed  is  based  upon  the  number  of  pin 
machines  which  we  believe  to  be  in  operation.  There  are  nine  concerns  manufac- 
turing toilet  pins.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  statistics  above  stated,  as  we  are  not  on 
intimate  enough  relations  with  our  competitors  to  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  the  number 
of  machines  which  they  each  have.  A  few  of  them  have  authorized  me  to  represent 
them  at  this  hearing  and  have  also  given  me  an  estimate  of  the  men  and  women 
employed  in  this  branch  of  their  business;  beyond  this  they  did  not  go. 

Our  competition  comes  from  both  Germany  and  England.  The  comparison  of 
wages  paid  is  as  follows: 

Operators  of  automatic  machines: 

Per  week. 

England $10.  00 

Germany 7.  50 

United  States 20.00 

Women  employed  for  packing  goods  or  "bench  work,"  so-called: 

Per  week. 

England $3. 00 

Germany 2. 70 

United  States 8.00-9.00 

Tenders  for  automatic  machines,  both  in  England  and  German — women — are  paid 
not  exceeding  $3.50  per  week,  as  against  boy  tenders  in  this  country,  who  receive  from 
$7.25  to  $9  per  week.  We  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  employ  women  for  this  work. 

The  percentage  between  labor  and  material  is  as  follows: 

Brass  pins:  Labor,  18  per  cent;  material,  82  per  cent. 

Iron  pins:  Labor,  40  per  cent;  material,  60  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  compiled  by  using  strictly  the  money  paid  out  for  productive  labor 
and  for  actual  material  which  we  purchase,  and  do  not  include  any  of  the  indirect  or 
overhead  labor  charges  necessary  to  the  production  of  pins;  neither  do  they  include 
any  portion  of  the  labor  that  may  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  wire,  boxes,  paper, 
etc.,  which  is  considered  a  part  of  the  raw  material  which  we  purchase.  If  we  did 
include  that  part  of  the  labor  which  enters  into  the  indirect  or  overhead  charges,  the 
percentage  in  both  cases  would  be  greater;  but  as  we  manufacture  a  number  of  other 
lines  of  goods  and  the  difficulties  in  proportioning  these  overhead  charges  are  well 
known,  we  have  ignored  them  in  order  to  make  this  statement  absolutely  correct. 

It  is  impossible  to  suggest  an  ad  valorem  duty  which  will  justly  cover  brass  pins 
in  all  their  sizes  and  iron  pins  in  all  their  sizes.  For  example:  Brass  pins  figured  on 
the  basis  of  the  American,  English,  and  German  labor  costs  would  show  that  to  bring 
the  English  cost  up  to  the  American  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  26  per  cent,  and  to 
bring  the  German  cost  up  to  the  American  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  31.9  per  cent. 
But  even  at  these  figures  there  are  certain  sizes  which  would  bear  as  high  as  45.6  per 
cent  and  others  that  would  go  as  low  as  24  per  cent. 

To  bring  the  cost  of  the  English  pins  up  to  the  American,  if  made  of  steel  wire, 
would  require  47.5  per  cent  added,  and  the  German  pins  62.5  per  cent.  If  a  duty 
could  be  made  at  9  cents  for  every  4,320  pins,  whether  of  steel  or  of  brass,  it  would  cover 
the  case  exactly.  The  reason  for  using  the  odd  figures  of  4,320  pins  is  because  this 
figure  represents  a  standard  pack,  most  of  American-made  pins  being  stuck  360  to  a 
paper,  12  papers  constituting  a  pack,  equaling  4,320  pins. 

The  direct  labor  cost  for  manufacturing  all  sizes,  either  of  brass  or  steel,  is  practically 
the  same,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  amount  of  material  used. 

There  are  many  toilet  pins,  both  steel  and  brass,  sold  in  bulk,  and  upon  these  to 
make  the  English  cost  equal  the  American  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  21.1  per  cent 
and  to' make  the  German  cost  equal  to  the  American  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  26J 
per  cent  for  brass,  while  for  iron  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  English  cost  53f 
per  cent  and  to  the  German  cost  73|  per  cent,  while  if  a  duty  could  be  applied  per 
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pound  of  1\  cents  for  brass  and  10  cents  for  iron  it  would  meet  this  case;  but,  as  we  have 
said  above,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  a  specific  request  for  a  duty  covering  this 
schedule  as  a  whole.  Should  toilet  pins  be  removed  and  specified  by  themselves, 
then  the  figures  above  would  be  usea  as  a  basis. 

In  all  of  the  figures  submitted  it  is  assumed,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  raw 
material  or  item  of  stock  costs  the  foreign  manufacturers  the  same  as  the  American, 
which  on  the  face  of  it  is  incorrect,  and  that  something  should  be  added  to  cover  that 
portion  of  labor  which  enters  into  this  item. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  if  the  duties  are 
reduced  and  importations  allowed  to  come  in  it  works  both  ways,  making  a  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  business  and  thereby  largely  increasing  the  cost  of  production. 

AMERICAN  PIN  Co., 
GEO.  A.  DRIGGS,  President. 

(Representing  the  following  concerns:  Oakville  Co.,  Oakville,  Conn.;  New  England 
Pin  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn.;  Plume  &  Atwood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.; 
Star  Pin  Co.,  Derby,  Conn.) 
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Referring  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  188,  of  the  Payne  bill,  and  paragraph  57,  page  80 

of  the  Underwood  bill. 

WATERBURY,  CONN.,  January  4,  1913. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  presenting  this  brief,  we  assume  that  the  committee  will  be  some- 
what guided  by  the  duties  suggested  in  the  so-called  "Underwood  steel  bill "  presented 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  this  bill  having  reduced  the  duties  from  35  to  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  figures,  comparisons,  etc.,  submitted  in  this  brief  are  based  upon 
this  assumption. 

This  schedule  includes  safety  pins  and  many  other  articles  in  which  we  are  not 
interested,  consequently  no  statistics  as  to  the  importations  can  be  compiled  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  and  unless  safety  pins  can  be  separated  from  the  other  articles 
in  the  schedule,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  suggest  a  rate  of  duty  that  would  be  fair  to 
the  schedule  as  a  whole. 

Safety  pins  are  made  of  steel  and  of  brass  wire.  The  value  of  the  wires  are  widely 
apart,  the  steel  being  worth  practically  $3.80  per  100  pounds  and  brass  $18.50  per 
100  pounds.  Labor  for  the  production  of  safety  pins,  whether  made  of  steel  or  of  brass 
wire,  is  practically  the  same,  so  it  might  be  said  that  35  per  cent  duty  is  more  than 
needed  on  certain  safety  pins  if  made  of  brass,  and  far  less  than  is  needed  on  certain 
safety  pins  if  made  of  iron. 

We  do  know  that  under  this  duty  of  35  per  cent  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  cheap  iron 
and  brass  safety  pins  imported  at  prices  with  which  we  can  not  compete,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  reduction  of  this  duty  from  35  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  would  largely 
increase  importations  and  force  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  discontinue  the  manu- 
facture of  the  lower  grade  of  steel  safety  pins  with  which  we  are  not  able  to  compete  at 
a  profit. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  be  continued  until  such  time  at  least 
when  it  is  deemed  wise  to  separate  safety  pins  from  this  general  schedule. 

I  have  looked  over  the  examinations  of  witnesses  by  former  committees,  and  will 
endeavor  to  anticipate  questions  that  might  be  asked,  as  far  as  possible. 

Our  competition  comes  from  Germany  and  England.  The  comparison  of  wages  paid 
is  as  follows: 

For  operators  of  automatic  machinery:  Per  week. 

England , $10.00 

Germany 7.  50 

United  States 20. 00 

Women  employed  for  packing  goods  or  "bench  work,"  so  called: 

England 3. 00 

Germany 2.  70 

United  States 8.00-9.00 
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Tenders  for  automatic  machines,  both  in  England  and  Germany — women  arc  paid 
not  exceeding  $3.50  per  week  as  against  boy  tenders  in  this  country,  who  receive  from 
$7.25  to  $9  per  week.  We  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  employ  women  for  this  work. 

The  percentage  between  labor  and  material  is  as  follows: 

Brass  safety  pins:  Labor,  37  per  cent;  material,  63  per  cent. 

Iron  safety  pins:  Labor,  60  per  cent;  material,  40  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  compiled  by  using  strictly  the  money  paid  out  for  productive 
labor  and  for  the  actual  material  which  we  purchase,  and  do  not  include  any  of  the 
indirect  or  overhead  labor  charges  necessary  to  the  production  of  safety  pins;  neither 
do  they  include  any  portion  of  the  labor  that  may  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
wire,  boxes,  paper,  etc.,  which  is  considered  a  part  of  the  raw  material  that  we  pur- 
chase. If  we  did  include  that  part  of  the  labor  which  enters  into  the  overhead  or 
indirect  charges,  the  percentage  in  both  cases  would  be  greater,  but  as  we  manufac- 
ture a  number  of  other  lines  *.  f  goods,  and  the  difficulties  in  proportioning  these  charges 
are  well  known,  we  have  ignored  them,  in  order  to  make  this  statement  absolutely 
correct. 

It  is  impossible  to  suggest  an  ad  valorem  duty  which  will  justly  cover  brass  safety 
pins  in  all  their  sizes  and  iron  safety  pins  in  all  their  sizes.  For  example,  brass 
safety  pins  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  American,  English,  and  German  labor  costs 
would  show  that  to  bring  the  English  cost  up  to  the  American,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  46  per  cent,  and  to  bring  the  German  cost  up  to  the  American  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  53  per  cent.  To  bring  the  cost  of  the  English  safety  pins  up  to  the 
American,  if  made  of  steel  wire,  would  require  83  per  cent  added,  and  the  German 
safety  pins,  96  per  cent  added.  If  a  duty  could  be  made  at  7  cents  for  every  gross  of 
safety  pins,  whether  of  steel'or  of  brass,  it  would  cover  the  case  exactly. 

The  direct  labor  cost  for  manufacturing  all  sizes,  either  of  brass  or  steel,  is  practically 
the  same,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  amount  of  material  used. 

In  all  of  the  figures  submitted,  it  is  assumed,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  raw 
material,  or  item  of  stock,  costs  the  foreign  manufacturers  the  same  as  the  American, 
which  on  the  face  of  it  is  incorrect,  and  something  should  be  added  to  cover  that  por- 
tion of  labor  which  enters  into  this  item. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  if  the  duties 
are  reduced  and  importations  allowed  to  come  in,  it  works  both  ways,  making  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  volume  of  business,  and  thereby  largely  increasing  the  cost  of  production. 

AMERICAN  PIN  Co., 
GEO.  A.  DRIGGS,  President. 

(Representing  the  following  concerns:  Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Co.,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;  Oakyille  Co.,  Oakville,  Conn.;  The  F.  Kelly  Co.,  Derby,  Conn.;  Vulcanite 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Lindenhurst,  N.  Y.) 
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Quicksilver,  seven  cents  per  pound.  The  flasks,  bottles,  or  other  vessels 
in  which  quicksilver  is  imported  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
they  would  be  subjected  to  if  imported  empty. 

PARAGRAPH  190. 

Tungsten-bearing  ores  of  all  kinds,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

TUNGSTEN  OKES, 

BRIEF  OF  THE  ATOLIA  MINING  CO.,  IN  RE  TUNGSTEN-BEAR- 
ING ORES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  January  2,  1913. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  beg  to  submit  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  recently  addressed  to 
Senator  Works  and  others  in  relation  to  the  classification  of  tungsten-bearing  ores 
(par.  190,  act  of  1909),  ferrotungsten  and  tungsten  metal  (par.  184),  and  steel  ingots 
(par.  131). 

DEAR  SIR:  The  Atolia  Mining  Co.,  with  offices  at  311  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  mines  situated  in  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal.,  has  engaged  in  mining  and 
refining  tungsten  ores  since  1906.  The  output  of  this  company  has  been  approxi- 
mately 30  tons  per  day  of  crude  ore,  and  about  1  ton  per  day  of  refined  tungsten  ore, 
or  concentrates. 
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We  are  advised  that  the  following  modifications  are  proposed  in  the  duties  on  tung- 
sten ore  and  its  products,  which  consist  of:  (a)  Refined  tungsten  ore.  or  concentrates; 
(6)  ferrotungsten;  (c)  tungsten  metal;  (d)  steel  ingots. 

(a)  Refined  tungsten  ore  or  concentrates. — A  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  at 
present  imposed  on  this  material  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909;  and  it  is  proposed  that 
this  shall  in  future  enter  duty  free. 

(b}  Ferrotungsten. — This  is  a  product  in  which  the  tungsten  is  alloyed  with  iron, 
for  the  sake  of  lowering  its  melting  point,  and  marketing  it  in  a  form  convenient  for 
the  manufacture  of  crucible  tool  steel.  Ferrotungsten  enters  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time  under  the  following  duties: 

1.  Valued  at  $200  per  ton,  or  less,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

2.  Valued  at  over  $200  per  ton.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  average  duty  imposed  is  therefore  22J  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  assumption 
that  equal  quantities  or  ferrotungsten  of  a  value  above  and  below  $200  per  ton  are 
imported.  In  future,  it  is  proposed  that  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  shall  be 
imposed . 

(c)  Tungsten  metal. — On  this  material  at  the  present  time  a  duty  is  imposed  of  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  for  material  under  $200  per  ton  in  value,  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  for  material  over  $200  per  ton  in  value.     For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  average 
duty  may  be  considered  at  22$  per  cent  ad  valorem.    In  future  it  is  proposed  that  a 
are  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  shall  be  imposed. 

(d)  Steel  ingots. — Ingots  of  steel,  out  of  which  self-hardening  steel  tools  may  be  made, 
are  likely  to  contain  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of  metallic  tungsten.    At  the  present  time 
this  material  enters  under  a  graduated  scale  as  follows: 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  flat  duties  now  imposed  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  percentages.  Value: 

f  cent  per  pound  or  less,  -^  cent  per  pound  (23.33  per  cent). 
J  to  1.3  cents  per  pound,  0.3  cent  per  pound  (23.07  to  40  per  cent). 
1.3  to  1.8  cents  per  pound,  0.5  cent  per  pound  (27.77  to  38.46  per  cent). 
1.8  to  2.2  cents  per  pound,  0.6  cent  per  pound  (27.27  to  33.33  per  cent). 
2.2  to  3  cents  per  pound,  0.8  cent  per  pound  (26.66  to  36.36  per  cent). 

3  to  4  cents  per  pound,  1.1  cents  per  pound  (27.5  to  36.66  per  cent). 

4  to  7  cents  per  pound,  1.2  cents  per  pound  (17.14  to  30  per  cent). 
7  to  10  cents  per  pound,  1.9  cents  per  pound  (19  to  27.14  per  cent). 
10  to  13  cents  per  pound,  2.3  cents  per  pound  (17.69  to  23  per  cent). 
13  to  16  cents  per  pound,  2.7  cents  per  pound  (16.87  to  20.76  per  cent). 
16  to  24  cents  per  pound,  4.6  cents  per  pound  (19.16  to  28.75  per  cent). 
24  to  32  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound  (18.75  to  25  per  cent). 

32  to  40  cents  per  pound,  7  cents  per  pound  (17.50  to  21.87  per  cent). 
Above  40  cents  per  pound,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Assuming  that  equal  quantities  of  the  ingots  of  the  values  referred  to  above  are 
imported,  the  average  ad  valorem  duty  under  the  above  schedule  works  out  at  a  frac- 
tion over  25.5  per  cent  ad  valorem.     It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  to  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 
Recapitulating  the  above,  the  comparison  is  as  follows: 


Commodity. 

Present 
duty. 

Proposed 
duty. 

Reduction 
of  duty. 

Tungsten  ore           

Per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
10 

Percent. 
Free. 

Percent. 
100 

Ferrotungsten       

22J 

1  15 

881 

Tungsten  metal  

115 

S3] 

Steel  ingots        

254 

110 

60.78 

'Average. 

We  recognize  that  a  general  reduction  of  duty  is  in  contemplation  and  present  this 
statement  only  for  the  purpose  of  urging  a  more  equitable  grading  of  these  reductions. 
Tungsten  ore  as  sold  is  not  like  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc  ores,  which  are  often  shipped 
direct  from  the  mine  without  treatment  or  concentration  and  have  a  gross  value  of 
from  $10  to  $75  per  ton.  Tungsten  ore  is  usually  taken  from  the  ground  containing 
an  average  tungstic  oxide  content  of  not  over  4  per  cent.  From  this  point  it  is  subject 
to  a  process  of  refining  by  crushing,  grinding,  and  concentration  which  involves  labor 
and  material.  The  buyers  of  tungsten  concentrates  (refined  tungsten  ore)  require  a 
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product  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  65  per  cent  tungstic  oxide,  and  the  cost 
of  obtaining  this  per  ton  of  concentrates  for  the  last  three  years  operation  of  the  Atolia 
Mining  Co.  has  been  about  $306.60  per  ton  in  labor  and  materials  alone,  exclusive  of 
taxes,  depreciation,  amortization,  and  interest  due  on  capital  invested. 

On  the  ground  that  tungsten  ore  as  sold,  either  in  the  form  of  concentrates  or  sorted 
ore  (the  latter  form  of  product  being  the  result  of  a  large  expenditure  in  labor,  due  to 
the  necessity  of  mining  a  much  greater  tonnage  than  is  shipped),  we  contend,  on  the 
plea  of  equitable  treatment,  it  is  working  a  hardship  on  the  producer  of  tungsten  to 
remove  all  protection  on  such  so-called  tungsten  ore,  if,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  pro- 
tection is  not  removed  on  the  other  forms  in  which  tungsten  can  be  imported. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  barrier  on  ore  is  lowered  100  per  cent,  the  barrier  on  tool 
steel  is  lowered  60.78  per  cent,  and  the  barriers  on  tungsten  metal  and  ferrotungsten 
ore  lowered  only  33J  per  cent,  then  this  material  will  naturally  flow  into  the  country 
by  the  lowest  channel  and  defeat  any  hope  of  increasing  the  revenue  by  the  lowering 
of  duties,  in  addition  to  making  the  producer  of  tungsten  concentrates  bear  prac- 
tically the  whole  brunt  of  adjustment. 

Since  a  general  reduction  of  tariff  is  deemed  advisable,  and  much  new  capital  has 
been  invested  in  all  the  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  tungsten  in  the  United  States 
under  the  present  status  quo,  we  would  urge  that  any  reduction  made  be  pro  rata. 
To  facilitate  the  import  of  tungsten  ore  without  equally  facilitating  the  import  of  the 
manufactures  of  tungsten  will  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off  from  the  producer  in  this 
country  his  logical  domestic  market  and  at  the  same  time  denying  him  access  to  for- 
eign markets,  which  he  might  enter  if  foreign  manufacturers  were  economically  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  domestic  market  of  the  United  States. 

We  think  that  the  cost  of  producing  merchantable  tungsten  ore  has  not  been  fully 
presented,  and  without  asking  any  special  consideration  would  urge  on  the  ground  of 
equity — 

(1)  That  if  it  is  proposed  to  place  tungsten  ore  on  the  free  list,  on  the  ground  of  the 
advisability  of  admitting  raw  materials  duty  free,  in  line  with  the  proposed  removal 
of  duty  on  zinc  ore  and  iron  ore,  then  tungsten  ore  should  be  denned  as  a  natural  prod- 
uct not  containing  over  5  per  cent  tungstic  oxide;  or 

(2)  If  the  proposed  reduction  is  designed  to  form  part  of  a  general  reduction,  the 
duty  on  tungsten  ore  should  be  reduced  only  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the 
duty  on  the  products  of  tungsten  is  reduced.     On  the  basis  of  the  reduction  from  22 £  to 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  33J  per  cent  reduction  in  all,  as  proposed  on  ferrotungsten 
and  tungsten  metal,  an  equitable  reduction  on  tungsten  ore  would  be  from  10  to  6.6 
per  cent. 

In  conclusion  we  would  state  that  tungsten  ore,  as  mined  by  us  and  by  other  pro- 
ducers in  this  country,  has  a  gross  content  at  best  of  about  4  per  cent  tungstic  oxide  and 
a  recoverable  value  with  tungstic  oxide  at  the  price  of  $7  per  unit  (1  per  cent)  of  about 
$21  per  ton,  25  per  cent  being  lost  in  the  process  of  recovery.  This  is  a  raw  material 
and  could  be  imported  free  of  duty  without  seriously  affecting  any  interests.  On  the 
other  hand,  tungsten  ore,  as  marketed,  costs  at  least  $300  per  ton  to  prepare,  and  in  the 
proposed  revision  should  be  granted  at  least  as  much  protection  as  any  other  manufac- 
tured article  into  which  labor  so  largely  enters. 

We  are  addressing  a  similar  letter  to  Representatives  from  the  other  tungsten-pro- 
ducing States;  but  we  trust  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  asking  for  any 
special  protection  you  may  find  time  to  give  this  matter  your  personal  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

ATOLIA  MINING  Co. 

The  available  statistics  regarding  tungsten-bearing  ores  and  tungsten  or  wolfram 
metal  and  ferrotungsten  show  the  following: 

Tungsten-bearing  ores  assessed  at  JO  ptr  cent. 


Period. 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

June  30,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911  

$241,795.00 

$24,179.50 

Aug.  5,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910  

272,311.00 

27,231.10 
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Tungsten  or  wolfram  metal  and  ferrotungsten  assessed  at  -20  per  cent. 
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Ported. 

Ciuautity 
(tons). 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

June  30,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911  

294.50 

$368,618.00 

$73  7'*3  00 

Aug.  5,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910  

387.24 

474,  254.  00 

94  850  80 

1909  

9.50 

9,  136.  00 

1  827  20 

1908  

15.00 

27,  709.  00 

5  541  80 

1907: 
At  20  per  cent  

10.90 

16,312.00 

3  '>('>>  40 

At  $4  a  ton  

36.33 

36,  108.  00 

145  29 

There  are  110  statistics  available  to  show  the  volume  of  importations  of  tungsten 
bearing  ores  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Payne  tariff  law. 

Under  the  tariff  law  of  1897  prior  to  June  20,  1903,  tungsten  ore  was  assessed  at  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  183  as  a  metal  unwrought  or  metallic  mineral 
substance  in  a  crude  state.  In  Treasury  decision  23091,  G.  A.  4936  (June  3,  1901), 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  held  that  classification  to  be  correct,  and  overruled 
the  importer's  claim  that  the  ore  was  entitled  to  free  entry  under  paragraph  614  as  a 
crude  mineral  not  specially  provided  for.  Upon  appeal  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  affirmed  the  board  a  ruling  (Hempstead  v.  United 
States,  115  Fed.  Rep.,  25),  but  upon  further  appeal  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Third  Circuit  reversed  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  and  sustained  the  im- 
porter's claim  for  free  entry  under  paragraph  614.  (Hempstead  v.  Thomas,  122  Fed. 
Rep.,  538.)  And  on  June  20,  1903,  in  Treasury  decision  24506,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment acquiesced  in  that  ruling. 

It  is  evident  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Buffington  and  from  the  brief  filed  in  the 
Hempstead  case  that  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  decided  that  suit  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  variety  of  tungsten  ore  before  the  court  was  a  crude  material  which 
had  been  subjected  to  no  manufacturing  process  whatever  and  which  was  in  the  same 
condition  as  mined  from  the  earth.  This  is  an  erroneous  view,  generally  speaking, 
and  one  that  may  be  very  possibly  shared  by  your  honorable  committee,  judging  from 
the  proposition  to  put  tungsten-bearing  ores  upon  the  free  list.  Inasmuch  as  the  real 
facts  are  that  these  ores  come  into  the  market  as  refined  tungsten  or  concentrates,  as 
above  defined,  and  inasmuch  as  this  product  undeniably  involves  a  large  labor  ex- 
penditure, it  would  seem  self-evident  that  some  duty  should  be  assessed  upon  it,  and 
that  the  duty  upon  ferrotungsten,  tungsten  metal,  and  steel  ingots  should  be  graded 
accordingly.  If  it  is  proposed  to  place  tungsten  ore  on  the  free  list  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  raw  material,  free  entry  should  be  limited  to  the  crude  ore  not  containing 
over  5  per  cent  of  tungstic  oxide.  The  variety  of  tungsten  ore  which  is  the  result  ol 
an  elaborate  refining  process  and  which  is  substantially  imported,  as  the  statistics 
show,  should  not  escape  duty  altogether.  An  item  of  approximately  $25,000  at  the 
present  10  per  cent  basis  deserves  retention  on  revenue  grounds  alone. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ATKINS,  KROLL  &  Co. 
By  COMSTOCK  &  WASHBURN. 


BRIEF  OF  THE  YORK  METAL  ALLOY  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 

YORK,  PA.,  January  6,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  Now  that  your  committee  is  again  considering  the  tariff  question,  as  a  reminder 
and  to  save  you  the  time  of  looking  the  matter  up  again,  we  beg  leave  to  inclose  you  a 
carbon  copy  of  letter  we  wrote  you  on  January  16,  1912,  and  would  supplement  same 
by  adding  that  our  position  is  practically  the  same  now  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  We  do 
not  think  the  United  States  Geological  Bureau  has  made  any  publication  on  the  pro- 
duction of  tungsten  since  the  one  named  in  our  inclosed  letter;  at  least  we  have  not 
received  a  copy  if  it  has,  but  the  productive  figures  have  maintained  about  the  same 
ratio,  as  near  as  we  know. 

We  sincerely  trust  the  ore  will  go  on  the  free  list  and  that  you  will  decide  to  recom- 
mend the  same  duty  of  20  per  cent  as  now  prevails,  stand  on  the  metal,  as  even  that 
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does  not  put  us  on  a  parity  with  Germany;  and  furthermore  we  do  not  believe  the 
difference  between  15  and  20  per  cent  would  be  felt  by  the  steel  makers,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  being  that  much  more  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Expressing  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  attention  to  this,  to  us  very  vital  question, 
we  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  YORK  METAL  &  ALLOY  Co., 

R.  W.  EMERTON,  President. 

[Inclosure.] 

YORK,  PA.,  January  16,  191$. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  10th  instant,  and,  knowing  that 
your  honorable  committee  has  a  big  task  ahead  of  it,  beg  to  place  before  your  our 
statement  on  Schedule  C,  paragraph  190,  as  concisely  and  briefly  as  possible,  con- 
fining our  remarks  to  the  way  the  present  10  per  cent  duty  on  tungsten  ore  actually 
affects  us  and  giving  you  such  convenient  reference  as  we  can. 

So  that  you  will  understand  our  position  accurately  we  would  preface  our  statement 
by  saying  that  this  company  is  a  competitor  of  the  largest  manufacturing  concern  of 
tungsten  metal  in  this  country,  and  this  concern  owns  or  controls  its  own  mines  in 
Colorado  (the  tungsten  ore  producing  section  of  this  country),  and  through  their  mill- 
ing and  concentrating  facilities  have  practically  up  to  the  present  time  succeeded  in 
practically  controlling  the  total  output  of  Colorado  wolframite  for  the  manufacture  of 
metal  for  open-market  sale;  so  much,  so  that  during  the  seven  years  we  have  been  in 
the  business  we  have  never  been  able  to  purchase  any  American  wolframite,  with  the 
exception  of  one  instance,  just  recently,  when  we  secured  a  small  car  of  25  tons  of  low- 
grade  ore.  We  have  had  to  depend  entirely  on  foreign  ore,  and  therefore  the  handicap 
of  a  10  per  cent  duty  works  a  great  hardship  to  us. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  why  the  Colorado  ore  interests  requested  a  10  per  cent  duty 
on  tungsten  ore  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff. 

The  other  large  producer  of  wolframite  in  Colorado,  the  Firth  Sterling  Steel  Co. 
(Wolf  Tongue  Mining  Co.),  we  understand,  use  all  their  own  ore  and  do  not  make 
metal  for  sale  to  other  users. 

We  give  you  the  following  extract  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's 
publication,  entitled  "The  production  of  tungsten,  nickel,  cobalt,  vanadium,  tita- 
nium, molybdenum,  uranium,  tantalum,  and  tin  in  1910,"  by  Frank  L.  Hess,  page 
13,  from  which  you  will  see  that  this  country  does  not  mine  sufficient  wolfram  ore 
for  ite  own  use,  thereby  compelling  us  to  purchase  ore  from  abroad  and  pay  duty  on 
the  same  when  we  can  not  secure  the  product  in  this  country: 

Tons. 

Ore  produced  (60  per  cent  WO3) 1, 821 

Ore  imported 852 

2,673 
Ore  exported 94 


Total  ore  (United  States) 2, 579 

Under  the  foregoing  conditions  you  will  readily  see  that  the  present  status  of  the 
tungsten  ore  production  in  this  country  practically  means  a  monopoly  by  one  large 
producer  for  open  market  sale. 

Paragraph  184,  tungsten  metal. — When  the  10  per  cent  duty  on  the  ore  was  placed 
in  the  last  tariff  bill,  there  was  no  increase  whatever  made  in  the  duty  on  finished 
metal  under  paragraph  184.  It  was  then  and  still  remains  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  metal  valued  at  over  $200  per  ton  (and  we  know  of  no  tungsten  metal  valued  at 
less).  This  was  not  equitable  at  all;  in  fact,  it  was  very  unjust,  especially  to  us  as 
an  independent  competitor.  It  gave  us  no  compensating  tariff  on  the  metal,  while 
it  placed  an  almost  prohibitory  tax  on  the  imported  ore. 

The  principal  foreign  competitor  of  this  country  in  this  line  of  business  is  Germany, 
and  while  we  have  not  the  exact  figures  at  hand  (and  should  not  burden  you  with 
them  if  we  had)  it  is  a  fact  that  20  per  cent  on  the  metal  is  scarcely  an  equal  differ- 
ential in  cost  of  manufacture  between  the  two  countries,  the  principal  reasons  being, 
first,  cheaper  labor;  and,  second,  the  manufacturing  materials,  such  as  acids,  etc., 
are  by-proaucte  in  Germany,  hence  very  cheap,  while  we  have  to  pay  high  prices 
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for  all  materials  we  use.    All  this  subject  was  fully  treated  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  formulating  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

It  is  therefore  absolutely  essential  to  the  life  of  the  tungsten-metal  business,  so  far 
as  independent  competition  is  concerned  in  this  country,  that  the  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
paragraph  184,  be  retained  without  reduction  and  that  the  duty  on  the  ore  be  abol- 
ished, as  it  formerly  was,  there  being  no  duty  on  tungsten  ore  until  the  Payne-Aldrich 
law,  and  the  duty  on  the  metal  has  always  been  the  same. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  candidly  say  to  your  honorable  committee  that  since 
the  duty  on  tungsten  ore  was  established  it  has  been  particularly  hard  for  us  to  stay  in 
the  business  the  profits  on  tungsten  metal  being  very  meager,  almost  nil,  and  we  have 
simply  been  hanging  on  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  more  equitable  tariff  revision,  and 
we  do  not  believe  it  is  your  wish  nor  that  of  your  colleagues,  to  put  an  only  inde- 
pendent competitor  out  of  business. 

We  would  therefore  earnestly  ask  that  the  duty  on  the  ore  be  abolished,  and  that 
the  duty  on  the  metal  be  retained.  The  tariff  of  20  per  cent  on  metal  such  as  tungsten, 
that  is  used  in  such  sparing  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  high-priced  steel,  can 
not  possibly  inflict  any  hardship  on  the  consumers,  while  it  enables  us  as  an  indepen- 
dent competitor,  coupled  with  free  ore,  to  compete  on  a  somewhat  nearly  equal  basis 
with  Germany. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  question  your  earnest  consideration,  we  remain, 
Yours  truly, 

YORK  METAL  &  ALLOY  Co., 
R.  W.  EMERTON,  President. 
PARAGRAPH  191. 

Type  metal,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein; 
new  types,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

TYPE  AND  TYPE  METALS. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  W.  BRADFORD,  ON   BEHALF   OF   THE   KEY- 
STONE TYPE  FOUNDRY  AND  OTHER  TYPE  FOUNDRIES. 

Mr.  BRADFORD.  Before  being  sworn,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  appear  here  as  attorney  for  my  clients,  and  any  representa- 
tions I  snail  make  will  be  their  representations  to  me.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  are  all  true.  With  that  understanding,  I  am  willing 
to  be  sworn. 

(Mr.  Bradford  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  BRADFORD.  Gentlemen,  I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Keystone 
Type  Foundry,  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  manufacturers  of  type,  and 
also  appear  on  behalf  of  nearly  all  of  the  other  type  foundries  of  the 
country,  who  have  bee'n  consulted  and  have  authorized  me  to  enter 
the  same  protest  which  I  make  on  behalf  of  the  Keystone  Type 
Foundry,  in  their  behalf,  against  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff 
on  manufactured  type. 

Under  promise  to  take  only  a  few  moments  of  the  committee's  tune 
merely  to  introduce  a  brief  which  I  have  prepared  covering  the  facts 
and  giving  the  reasons  for  our  protest,  I  merely  want  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee's attention  to  two  or  three  pfeints  whicn  we  consider  justify  a 
careful  consideration  of  this  question. 

It  is  paragraph  191  of  the  tariff  act  which  I  am  speaking  to.  The 
present  tariff  on  type  metal  and  manufactured  type  is  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  protest  is  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and  the  cost  of  labor  for  corresponding 
service  in  Europe.  The  cost  of  manufactured  type  may  be  divided 
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about  equally — 50  per  cent  labor  and  50  per  cent  metal.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  labor  represents  skilled  labor,  labor  educated 
in  type  foundries,  and  qualified,  perhaps,  only  for  that  particular 
class  of  work  for  which  it  has  been  educated. 

In  our  American  foundries  the  type  casters,  representing  a  very 
large  part  of  the  skilled  labor,  receive  from  $18  to  $24  per  week. 
In  some  cases  they  receive  as  high  as  $30  a  week,  but  on  the  basis 
of  a  very  conservative  estimate  the  average  is  about  $22  per  week. 
As  the  result  of  a  recent  strike  a  few  years  ago  in  Scotland  the 
type  casters  in  Edinburgh  had  their  wages  increased  from  $6.33 
per  week  to  $6.83,  I  think.  They  received  a  2-shiUing  increase. 
The  type  casters  in  Great  Britain  receive  $8.75  per  week. 

We  thus  show  you  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  for  corre- 
sponding service  is  about  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  for  the  same  service 
in  this  country. 

A  large  number  of  girls  are  employed  in  the  type  foundries  in 
sorting,  dividing,  cleaning,  and  packing  type.  In  Scotland  and  in 
Great  Britain  these  girls  receive  at  the  beginning  about  67  cents 
per  week,  and  from  that  up  to  about  $2.25  a  week,  when  they  become 
proficient.  In  this  country  the  girls  receive  as  beginners  $4  per 
week,  and  as  they  become  proficient  are  advanced  until  they  receive 
$8  and  $10  per  week. 

My  clients  tell  nae  that  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
does  not  fully  represent  at  the  present  time  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  labor  here  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  for  the  same 
class  of  service. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  metals  cost  more.  Two  metals  entering 
largely  into  the  type-metal  composition  are  lead  and  antimony; 
both  of  which  are  on  the  dutiable  list,  and  are  much  cheaper  abroad 
than  they  are  here.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  tariff  bill  that  is  in 
force.  The  bill  that  was  passed  last  spring,  provided  for  a  reduction 
in  the  dut^v  on  those  two  metals,  which  would  give  to  the  type 
founders  a  slight  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  their  metal;  but  we 
estimate  that  the  duty  as  at  present  is  as  low  as  it  can  possibly  be 
made  and  protect  the  manufacturers  of  type  in  this  country  against 
the  importation  of  type  from  abroad. 

I  may  say,  also,  that  a  preferential  duty  provided  by  the  Canadian 
laws  practically  prevents  any  importations  of  our  products  into 
Canada,  practically  the  only  importations  being  in  specially  designed 
faces,  and  further,  that  substantially  all  our  exports  from  this  country 
may  be  included  in  that  class,  a  special  class,  a  design  of  face  whicn 
some  foundry  here  is  manufacturing,  and  which  meets  the  fancy 
of  the  foreign  printer,  and  he  orders  a  few  fonts;  but  outside  of  that 
the  export  trade  is  practically  nothing. 

I  ask  that  my  brief  be  added  to  these  remarks,  and  I  would  also 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  C.  L.  Sturtevant,  who  is  on  the  waiting 
list  here  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  Union  Machine  Co.  of  Chicago 
and  the  sewing-machine  manufacturers,  would  like  to  ask  the  privilege 
of  filing  a  brief. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  him  file  it  with  the  clerk  and  it  will  be  printed 
in  the  record  immediately  after  your  remarks. 
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BRIEF  IN-  PROTEST  AGAINST  AKY  REDUCTION  IN  THE  IMPOST  TARIFF  ON  TYPE. 

Among  many  reasons  that  may  be  urged  against  any  reduction  in  the  present  impost 
tariff  on  type,  the  most  important  to  which  the  committee  is  asked  to  give  careful 
consideration  are  the  following: 

First.  The  value  of  the  industry  to  this  country  and  the  importance  of  preserving  it. 

Second.  The  great  difference  existing  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  and  the 
cost  of  labor  in  this  country  for  the  corresponding  classes  of  service  in  this  industry. 

Third.  Any  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  type  would  result  in  transferring  a 
large  part  of  the  industry  to  Europe,  where  very  cheap  labor  can  be  obtained,  and 
consequently  in  throwing  out  of  employment  a  large  number  of  skilled  artisans  in 
this  country  who  depend  upon  this  industry  for  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  who  are  not  experienced  in  other  skilled  employment,  and  thus  unable 
to  earn  wages  in  any  other  field  in  any  manner  comparable  to  the  wages  they  now 
receive. 

IMPORTANCE   OF  INDUSTRY. 

While  the  type-founding  industry  in  point  of  capital  in  vested  or  number  of  employees 
does  not  rank  with  some  other  industries  of  the  country,  yet  from  a  utilitarian  as  well 
as  an  artistic  aspect  it  is  of  vast  importance  and  entitled  to  most  favorable  consideration. 

To  the  printing  press  is  commonly  attributed  a  great  degree  of  the  progress  made  in 
our  civilization,  by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  information  concerning  gen- 
eral business  and  educational  topics,  during  .the  past  century.  Yet  the  printing  press 
without  type  would  be  like  the  oodyr  without  life,  totally  incapable  of  performing  ita 
part  in  the  dissemination  of  information  and  knowledge  in  the  industrial  as  well  as  the 
educational  work  of  the  world.  It  is  the  type  that  vitalizes  the  press  and  gives  to  it 
power  of  expression  and  makes  it  an  instrumentality  for  useful  service. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  all  lines  of  industry,  and  in  fact  in  all  lines  of  human 
enterprise,  the  printing  art  must  be  depended  upon  for  success  in  the  achievement  of 
the  result  sought,  and  that  type  is  the  vital  element  of  the  printing  art,  then  its  impor- 
tance becomes  apparent. 

The  art  of  type  founding  is  further  advanced  in  this  country  than  in  any  other. 
The  American  printer,  publisher,  and  advertiser  demands  more  artistic  effects  in 
typography  than  are  required  or  expected  in  other  countries.  The  advertising  cata- 
logues of  many  of  our  manufacturers  to-day  are  works  of  art  from  a  typographic  stand- 
point, and  each  year  the  demand  for  attractive  and  pleasing  effects  in  printed  matter 
is  more  exacting. 

It  is  to  the  type  founders  of  this  country  that  the  printers,  publishers,  advertisers, 
and  also  the  makers  and  users  of  type-composing  machines  are  to-day  indebted  for  the 
beautiful  and  attractive  type  faces  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  produce  these  effects 
and  maintain  American  supremacy  in  typography. 

The  growth  of  advertising,  and  indirectly  the  growth  of  business  in  general,  is  also 
to  be  largely  credited  to  the  artistic  advertising  matter  made  possible  by  the  type 
founders'  skill. 

The  American  type  founder  has  been  able  to  accomplish  these  results  chiefly: 

First.  Because  of  a  reasonable  protection  under  pur  tariff  laws,  justifying  the  large 
expense  of  creating  and  marketing  original  and  artistic  type  faces. 

Second.  Because  of  a  lack  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  European  foundries  to  bring 
their  products  up  to  the  standard  demanded  by  the  American  public  and  compete 
with  the  American  foundries  on  the  prevailing  basis  of  low  prices  and  small  profits 
to  the  founder. 

The  type  founders  of  Europe  recognize  the  artistic  supremacy  of  the  product  of  the 
American  type  founders  and  copy  and  cast  our  original  faces.  The  moderate  impost 
tariff  now  in  force  being  the  only  protection  we  enjoy  against  the  competition  of  the 
cheap  labor  of  Europe,  any  reduction  thereof  would  instantly  stimulate  the  European 
founder,  and  with  his  cheap  labor  he  would  invade  our  markets,  reproduce  our  type 
faces,  and  supply  a  large  part  of  the  demand  which  has  sustained  the  foundries  here  in 
what  they  have  accomplished  for  the  general  good  of  the  country. 

AMERICAN    WAGES. 

The  employees  of  a  type  foundry  are  divided  into  several  classes.  There  are  de~ 
signers,  engravers,  and  experts  in  the  art  of  designing  and  producing  new  type  faces, 
who  receive  from  $30  to  $50  per  week.  The  large  class  of  skilled  artisans  employed 
comprises  the  type  casters,  who  operate  the  type-casting  machines,  and  receive  from 
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$18  to  $24  per  week.  There  are  in  every  foundry  a  number  of  helpers  and  employees 
of  less  experience  and  skill,  who  receive  from  $12  to  $16  per  week.  •  There  are  hundreds 
of  girls  employed  in  dividing  and  assorting  the  type,  who  receive  at  the  beginning  $4 
per  week  aod  advance  as  they  become  proficient  to  $8  and  $10  per  week. 

EUROPEAN   WAGES. 

In  the  European  foundries  the  wages  in  each  corresponding  branch  of  the  work 
are  less  than  half  of  the  American  wages. 

As  showing  the  present  wages  prevailing  with  the  larger  foundries  of  Great  Britain 
who  are  the  chief  competitors  of  the  foundries  in  this  country,  attention  is  asked  to 
the  following: 

In  the  Printers'  Register,  a  trade  paper  published  in  London,  in  the  July  6,  1912, 
number,  on  page  3,  is  found  this  news  item: 

"About  140  type  founders  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Richard,  Edin- 
burgh, struck  the  other  day.  They  wished  their  wages  placed  on  a  scale  similar  to 
those  in  the  same  class  of  employment  in  England,  where  dressers  and  casters  receive 
an  established  wage  of  36s.  per  week.  It  is  stated  that  in  Edinburgh  dressers  and 
casters,  who  are  paid  by  piecework,  make  much  less  than  that  sum." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  men  employed  in  Scotland  for  the  same  class  of  work 
for  which  the  average  wage  in  this  country  is  about  $22  per  week,  were  striking  for  an 
increase  to  about  $8.75  per  week,  the  same  as  received  by  their  English  brethren. 

In  the  same  trade  paper,  issue  of  August  7,  1912,  is  found  the  following  news  item: 

"A  meeting  of  the  employees  of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Richard,  type  founders,  Edin- 
burgh, who  are  on  strike,  was  held  in  the  Type  Founders'  Hall,  Edinburgh,  when 
Parish  Councilor  Grieve  addressed  about  a  hundred  men  and  said  he  thought  the 
other  trade-unionists  in  Edinburgh  would  back  up  the  type  founders  to  secure  im- 
proved conditions,  because  he  knew  of  no  more  reasonable  strike  than  that  of  the 
type  founders.  The  employers  said  the  competition  with  England  was  too  great,  but 
he  would  like  to  remind  them  that  in  England  type  founders  were  being  paid  36s.  per 
week  for  the  same  work  as  that  for  which  the  men  in  Edinburgh  were  receiving  26s., 
while  in  many  cases  the  margin  was  greater.  Referring  to  the  conditions  of  the  girls, 
he  said  that  2s.  to  8s.  per  week  was  a  scandalous  pay  for  any  girl  in  Edinburgh.  He 
urged  the  strikers  to  hold  out  for  the  increase  they  demanded." 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Edinburgh  type  founders  were  striking  for 
an  increase  from  26s.  ($6.35)  to  36s.  ($8.75)  per  week.  It  thus  appears  that  the  type 
casters  of  Edinburgh  were  paid  a  little  less  than  one-third  the  wages  paid  for  the  same 
class  of  labor  in  this  country,  while  the  type  casters  of  London  were  paid  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  American  type  caster's  wage. 

It  is  also  seen  that  the  girls  employed  in  the  type  foundry  received  from  50  cents 
to  $2  per  week,  while  for  the  same  work  in  this  country  they  receive  from  $4  for  learners 
to  $8  and  $10  per  week  for  experienced  help,  or  more  than  four  times  the  wage  paid 
in  Edinburgh. 

In  the  British  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer  (London)  of  September  12,  1912,  on 
page  6,  is  found  the  following  news  item: 

"  The  Edinburgh  type  founders. — Negotiations  between  the  employers  and  their 
workmen  for  a  settlement  of  the  type  founders'  strike  took  place  last  week,  but  with- 
out result.  On  the  invitation  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Richard,  a  deputation 
of  the  men  attended  at  the  offices,  when  advances  were  offered  to  some  sections  of 
the  workers.  The  men  afterwards  met  in  the  Type  Founders'  Hall,  when  the  employ- 
ers' offer  was  reported,  but  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  ask  for  better  terms.  For 
this  purpose  a  further  deputation  of  the  men  again  met  the  employers,  but  nothing 
further  was  done,  the  employers  stating  that  they  were  willing  to  remedy  any  griev- 
ance in  the  event  of  the  men  returning  to  work.  An  amended  scale  of  wages  which 
the  men  drew  up  has  been  handed  to  the  employers.  The  men's  officials  give  the 
following  details  with  regard  to  the  dispute:  Masters'  offer — Casters,  28s.  ($6.81)  per 
week  (2  machines),  18s.  6d.  ($4.50)  (1  machine);  warehousemen,  26s.  ($6.35).  Men's 
demands — Casters,  30s.  ($7.30)  per  week  (2  machines);  19s.  6d.  ($4.75)  (1  machine); 
warehousemen,  29s.  ($7.10).  With  regard  to  the  dressers  the  men  say  that  the  offer 
of  the  masters  is  equal  to  only  6d.  ($0.12)  a  week.  Up  till  the  time  of  our  going  to 
press  there  was  no  settlement  of  the  dispute  in  view." 

In  the  September  19,  1912,  issue  of  the  same  paper,  is  found  the  following  news 
item: 

"The  Edinburgh  type  founders'  strike,  which  has  lasted  over  a  number  of  weeks, 
was  settled  on  Friday.  The  proposed  terms  offered  by  Messrs.  Miller  &  Richard 
were  discussed  by  the  men  in  the  forenoon,  when  it  was  decided  by  a  narrow  majority 
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to  go  back  on  the  terms  offered.  The  men  state  that  casters  have  gained  2s.  (49  cents), 
dressers  are  advanced  in  some  cases  from  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  to  4s.  (97  cents),  and  in 
others  to  3s.  (74  cents).  Warehousemen  have  gained  Is.  (24  cents),  and  girls  an 
advance  of  33  per  cent  on  their  former  wages,  and  other  grievances  are  promised 
rectification." 

The  strike  on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  the  Miller  &  Richard  Foundry,  the 
largest  foundry  in  Great  Britain,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  three  months, 
finally  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  casters  of  approximately  50  cents 
per  week,  or  from  $6.33  to  $6.82,  an  increase  of  about  60  cents  per  week  for  the  dressers, 
an  increase  of  about  25  cents  per  week  for  the  warehousemen,  and  of  17  cents  to  67 
cents  per  week  for  the  girls. 

The  history  of  this  labor  dispute  is  recited  because  it  is  of  recent  occurrence  and 
gives  accurate  details  and  figures  printed  as  trade  news  in  the  current  trade  papers, 
and,  therefore,  undoubtedly  gives  the  true  prevailing  wages  in  both  Edinburgh  and 
London  at  the  present  time.  The  London  employees  of  ^he  type  founders  receive 
wages  of  less  than  $9  per  week  for  the  same  work  for  which  American  type  founders 
pay  the  same  class  of  help  $18  to  $24  per  week,  while  the  Edinburgh  type  casters 
receive  less  than  $7  per  week  for  the  corresponding  class  of  labor. 

In  our  type  foundries  the  girls  are  started  to  learn  the  work  at  $4  per  week,  which 
is  double  what  they  receive  in  Europe  after  becoming  proficient.  There  they  are 
now  started  at  67  cents  per  week,  or  one-sixth  of  what  they  receive  in  this  country 
in  corresponding  positions. 

Government  statistical  reports  have  not  been  found  to  confirm  these  European 
figures  as  of  recent  date.  By  reference  to  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  however,  under  the  title  "Wages  in  commercial  countries" 
(Washington,  1900),  the  wages  of  type  casters,  or  type  founders,  in  England  are  stated 
to  be  from  $1.30  to  $1.46  per  day  or  $7.80  to  $8.76  per  week.  This  rate  is  evidently 
the  same  as  now  paid,  according  to  the  above  quotations  from  the  trade  journals.  These 
wages  in  England  are  also  shown  by  comparison  with  the  wages  there  given  for  the 
same  class  of  work  in  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  to  be  higher  than 
in  either  of  said  other  countries,  except  the  maximum  rate  in  Germany,  which  is 
stated  to  be  $1.98  per  day  or  $11.88  per  week,  while  the  minimum  is  60  cents  per  day 
or  $3.60  per  week.  The  German  average,  however,  is  $7.74  against  an  average  of 
$8.28  in  England,  which  shows  that  in  comparing  American  wages  with  the  wages 
paid  in  Great  Britain  we  have  selected  the  highest  wages  for  the  same  class  of  labor 
paid  in  any  European  country. 

These  figures  show  further  that  the  European  wages  for  this  class  of  work  have  not 
advanced  during  the  past  20  years,  whereas  in  this  country  weekly  wages  have  been 
increased  not  less  than  25  per  cent  on  the  average  and  hours  of  labor  decreased  over 
10  per  cent. 

COST  OF  RAW  MATERIALS. 

In  addition  to  this  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  there  is  also  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  two  of  the  principal  metals  entering  into  type 
metal  costing  less  in  Europe  than  in  this  country.  An  average  type  metal  for  "the 
manufacture  of  foundry  type  will  comprise  approximately  55  per  cent  lead,  25  per 
cent  antimony,  18  per  cent  tin,  and  about  2  per  cent  other  metals. 

While  some  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead  and  antimony  has  been  proposed,  it  is 
not  anywhere  near  equivalent  to  the  proposed  reduction  on  manufactured  type  itself. 

While  the  proposed  reduction  in  metals  may  slightly  reduce  the  cost  of  type  to  the 
consumer,  any  material  reduction  of  the  duty  on  manufactured  type  will  surely  make 
it  necessary  for  any  foundries  continuing  to  do  business  in  this  country  to  make  a 
serious  reduction  in  wages  in  order  to  compete  with  European  product,  which  will 
certainly  come  in. 

COST  OF  MANUFACTURED  TYPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  type  in  this  country  labor  represents  fully  one-half  the  cost, 
the  balance  being  metals. 

The  selling  and  overhead  expense,  which  includes  the  advertising  and  the  main- 
taining of  large  stocks  in  branch  distributing  houses  at  appropriate  points  throughout 
the  country,  for  the  convenience  of  newspaper  and  job  printers,  with  a  corps  of  man- 
agers, clerks,  and  all  other  expenditures,  is  also  much  greater  in  this  country  than 
in  Europe. 

All  classes  of  labor  are  constantly  seeking  an  increase  in  wages,  which  has  been 
conceded  by  our  type  founders  until  their  employees  are  now  paid  practically  two  and 
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one-half  times  the  wages  paid  for  the  same  class  of  labor  in  Europe.  Starting  with 
this  great  disadvantage,  then  adding  the  higher  cost  of  the  mt:tal,  and  with  the  Ameri- 
can general  expenses  much  more  man  in  Europe,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  impossible 
for  this  industry  to  stand  a  reduction  in  the  duty  and  continue  to  lead  the  world  in 
the  standard  and  excellence  of  its  type  product  and  maintain  the  present  liberal 
scale  of  wage. 

A  drop  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  was  suggested  in 
the  bill  before  the  last  Congress  would  remove  exactly  40  per  cent  of  the  protection 
this  industry  now  enjoys  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  and  the  other  advantages 
enjoyed  by  our  European  competitors. 

A  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  different  type  foundries  of  the  country  for 
the  same  class  of  labor  during  the  last  20  years,  will  show  a  constant  increase  in  the 
wages  paid  here  until  to-day  they  are  fully  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  wages  paid  20 
years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  selling  price  of  type  has  not  advanced  at  all,  but 
on  the  contrary,  in  many  classes  has  declined  materially. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  type  foundries  are  at  the  present  time  making  a  much  smaller  profit  than  is 
generally  regarded  as  adequate  in  other  lines  of  manufacturing.  The  attitude  of  the 
foundries  at  the  present  time  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  letter  received  from 
R.  W.  Nelson,  Esq.,  president  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Co.,  the  largest  type 
manufacturing  concern  in  the  United  States: 

JANUARY  7,  1913. 
E.  W.  BRADFORD,  Esq., 

Attorney  for  Keystone  Type  Foundry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  At  your  request  I  have  read  the  copy  which  you  sent  me  of  the 
protest  which  you  have  prepared  in  behalf  of  the  Keystone  Type  Foundry  to  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  opposition  to  the  reduction  of  the  impost 
tariff  on  printing  type. 

The  reasons  which  you  give  why'such  reduction  would  be  a  hardship  to  the  industry 
and  to  the  labor  which  it  employs  are  sound  and  true,  and  should  have  controlling 
weight. 

Knowing  as  I  do  that  our  European  competitors  are  already  making  preparations  to 
have  their  product  handled  throughout  the  United  States  in  case  the  tariff  should 
be  reduced,  I  have  made  plans  to  transfer,  if  it  shall  be  necessary,  certain  portions  of 
our  manufacturing  plant  to  Great  Britain  in  order  to  avail  of  the  low  cost  of  labor  and 
material  there,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  foreign  trade  but  for  shipment  to  this  coun- 
try if  relieved  from  the  present  tariff. 

Maintaining  as  we  do  in  America  a  higher  standard  for  our  product  than  obtains  in 
other  countries,  the  prices  at  which  type  is  sold  here  afford  so  narrow  a  margin  of 
profit,  considering  the  liberal  wages  paid,  that  the  industry  can  not  be  maintained  in 
this  country  at  its  present  standard  of  excellence  against  the  competitive  invasion  of 
the  product  of  foreign  cheap  labor. 

Any  adverse  legislation  would  inevitably  invite  the  transfer  of  much  of  our  manu- 
facturing to  other  countries,  with  no  compensating  benefit  to  the  American  consumer 
in  the  cost  and  quality  of  the  production.  Such  a  result  would  bear  most  heavily 
upon  the  large  body  of  our  trained  workmen  now  receiving  double  the  wages  paid  in 
foreign  countries,  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  the  work  for  which  they  have  been 
specially  trained.  Moreover,  this  injury  would  not  be  temporary,  for  the  American 
industry  could  not  be  readily  reestablished  until  a  new  generation  of  workmen  could 
be  trained  and  educated  in  their  art. 

There  are  many  other  considerations,  such  as  the  peculiarities  of  foreign  tariffs 
giving  colonial  preferences  and  like  advantages,  to  which  you  have  alluded  in  your 
protest,  which  should  be  effective  arguments  against  a  change  in  the  type  tariff. 

The  obvious  claims,  however,  of  the  industry  to  the  present  reasonable  protection 
and  the  interests  of  the  labor  employed  should  and  I  hope  will  be  accepted  by  the 
committee  as  controlling  reasons  against  a  disturbance  of  the  present  tariff. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

R,  W.  NELSON. 

This  letter  states  clearly  how  the  subject  is  regarded  by  one  type  foundry  at  the 
present  time  and  what  it  believes  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  upon  type.  While  the  large  majority  of  Americans  will  regret  to  see  any  manu- 
facturing transferred  from  America  to  Europe,  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  true 
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economy  is  to  manufacture  where  the  advantage  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  can  be 
availed  of  and  thus  secure  an  equal  basis  of  competition  with  European  rivals. 

This  phase  of  the  case  is  entitled  to  careful  consideration  by  your  committee.  The 
welfare  of  an  industry  which  is  BO  important  to  industrial  and  educational  welfare  and 
advancement  should  not  be  so  threatened  as  to  exile  it  to  a  foreign  land.  America 
should  not  make  itself  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  this  necessary  instru- 
mentality in  the  development  of  its  material  and  intellectual  advancement  and 
achievement. 

Canada,  Australia,  and  the  other  British  colonies  give  preferential  duties  to  the  prod- 
uct of  Great  Britain. 

The  American  type  founder  is  charged  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  upon  his  exports 
into  these  British  colonies  while  the  British  type  founder  is  only  charged  12  per  cent, 
a  difference  on  its  face  of  8  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  British  type  founder.  When  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  resulting  from  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
and  material,  is  taken  into  account,  the  difference  between  the  tariff  charged  the 
American  type  founder  and  the  tariff  charged  the  British  type  founder  is  far  greater, 
approximately  the  difference  between  12  per  cent  and  30  per  cent.  This  makes  export 
of  plain  body  type,  and  spaces,  and  quads  to  these  countries  from  pur  type  foundries 
practically  impossible,  with  the  result  that  we  have  only  a  very  slight  foreign  trade, 
confined  chiefly  to  new  original  display  faces. 

It  is  manifestly  unwise  to  so  change  the  laws  of  our  country  as  to  throw  our  markets 
open  to  the  foundries  of  other  countries  and  their  possessions,  whose  laws  practically 
prohibit  the  sale  of  like  goods  of  American  make  in  their  respective  countries. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

My  cliente  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  type  will  work  a  serious  hardship 
upon  them  in  their  business,  compel  them  to  heavily  reduce  the  present  wages  of  their 
employees,  and  otherwise  curtail  their  operations  to  the  great  injury  and  detriment  of 
the  type-founding  industry  in  America.  They  believe  it  will  also  make  it  necessary 
for  such  type  foundries  of  this  country  as  desire  to  continue  in  the  business  to  move  a 
considerable  part  of  their  manufacturing  plants  to  Europe  or  make  a  big  reduction  in 
wages. 

They  believe  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  European  manufacturers  are  taking 
steps  to  arrange  with  distributing  depots  throughout  this  country  for  handling  their 
product  if  there  shall  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  upon  type  and  to  thus  displace  Amer- 
ican products  and  American  labor  is  a  sufficient  warning  against  the  enactment  of  any 
such  reduction. 

The  European  manufacturers  appreciate  that  by  any  reduction  they  will  be  given 
an  advantage  which  no  amount  of  American  enterprise  and  skill  can  overbalance. 

Finally,  speaking  for  the  entire  type  founding  industry  in  this  country,  we  again 
protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  present  duty,  which  can  only  be  followed  by 
disastrous  results  to  the  industry.  It  would  compel  a  serious  reduction  in  wages  or 
the  transfer  to  Europe  of  much  of  the  manufacturing  which  now  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  American  labor.  The  reduction  would  be  a  direct  blow  at  the  liberal  wages 
paid  in  this  country  by  opening  our  markets  to  the  competition  of  labor  receiving 
less  than  one-half  the  wages  of  the  American  workman. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  W.  BRADFORD, 
Attorney  for  The  Keystone  Type  Foundry  and  Other  Type  Foundries 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  10,  191S. 
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Watch  movements,  including  time-detectors,  whether  imported  in  cases 
or  not,  if  having  not  more  than  seven  jewels,  seventy  cents  each;  if  having 
more  than  seven  jewels  and  not  more  than  eleven  jewels,  one  dollar  and 
thirty-five  cents  each;  if  having  more  than  eleven  jewels  and  not  more  than 
fifteen  jewels,  one  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  each;  if  having  more  than  fifteen 
and  not  more  than  seventeen  jewels,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  each 
and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  having  more  than  seventeen  jewels, 
three  dollars  each  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  watch  cases  and 
parts  of  watches,  chronometers,  box  or  ship,  and  parts  thereof,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  lever  clock  movements  having  jewels  in  the  escapement,  and 
clocks  containing  such  movements,  one  dollar  each  and  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  all  other  clocks  and  parts  thereof,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
section,  whether  separately  packed  or  otherwise,  not  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  or  earthenware,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  all  jewels  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  or  clocks, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  enameled  dials  for  watches  or  other  instruments, 
three  cents  per  dial  and  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  all  watch 
and  clock  dials,  whether  attached  to  movements  or  not,  shall  have  indelibly 
painted  or  printed  thereon  the  country  of  origin,  and  that  all  watch  movements, 
lever  clock  movements  with  jewels  in  the  escapement,  and  cases  of  foreign 
manufacture  shall  have  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  country  of  manu- 
facture cut,  engraved,  or  die-sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  plate 
of  the  movement  and  the  inside  of  the  case,  respectively,  and  the  movements 
shall  also  have  marked  thereon  by  one  of  the  methods  indicated  the  number 
of  jewels  and  adjustments,  said  number  to  be  expressed  both  in  words  and 
in  Arabic  numerals ;  and  none  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  importer  unless  marked  in  exact  conformity  to  this  direction. 

See  Geo.  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  page  1379. 

WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 

TESTIMONY    OF   E.   C.    FITCH,  PRESIDENT  WALTHAM   WATCH 
CO.,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  desire  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  I  only  represent 
the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  and  no  competitors,  or  anybody  else  in  the 
business. 

On  behalf  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  a  brief  relating  to  section  192  of  the  act  of  August 
6,  1909,  in  which  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  factory  of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Co.  are  described.  That  brief  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  the  spring  of  1912,  the  committee  having  at 
that  time  under  consideration  a  bill  then  numbered  H.  R.  18642. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  any  of  the  facts  stated  in 
that  brief.  The  only  change  worth  noting  is  that  the  Waltham  Watch 
Co.  has  recently  paid  a  dividend  of  1  per  cent  on  its  common  stock, 
making  the  total  annual  dividend  payments  $370,000  instead  of 
$300,000,  as  therein  stated.  The  dividends  were  3.4  per  cent  of  the 
net  tangible  assets  of  the  company  instead  of  3.3  per  cent,  as  stated 
in  said  brief,  the  total  amount  of  the  net  tangible  assets  being 
$9,022,405.13.  The  amount  paid  out  annually  in  wages  was  about 
$2,300,000  instead  of  about  $2,000,000. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  is  respectfully  directed  to  the 
paragraph  in  the  said  brief  beginning  on  page  10  and  relating  to 
foreign  business.  The  statement  has  been  so  often  made  that  this 
company  sells  its  product  cheaper  abroad  than  in  this  country  that 
it  has  seemed  to  us  advisable  to  print  our  domestic  and  foreign 
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prices  in  full  and  in  parallel  columns,  and  an  inspection  of  these 
figures  will  demonstrate  the  identity  of  foreign  and  domestic  prices. 

We  respectfully  urge  upon  the  committee  the  necessity  of  specific 
duties  upon  certain  watcn  movements.  Ad  valorem  duties  can  only 
be  collected,  with  fairness  to  the  importer  and  to  the  protected 
American  industry,  upon  articles  which  can  be  appraised  at  the  port 
of  entry  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  Watch  movements  can 
not  be  so  appraised.  The  value  of  a  watch  movement  consists  solely 
in  its  time-keeping  qualities.  A  watch  case  may  be  an  ornament. 
A  watch  movement  is  a  machine  for  keeping  tune.  The  Waltham 
Watch  Co.  manufactures  only  watch  movements.  Whether  a  watch 
movement  is  an  accurate  timepiece  or  not  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
elaborate  tests.  These  tests  consist  in  running  the  movement  for 
different  periods  of  time  in  certain  positions  and  at  different  tem- 
peratures— a  test  which  obviously  can  not  be  made  by  the  United 
States  customs  inspectors.  There  is  no  watchmaker  in  this  country 
so  expert  that  he  could  appraise  with  any  accuracy  the  value  of  a 
watch  movement  by  inspection.  All  he  could  tell  by  looking  at  it 
was  whether  the  finish  on  the  plate  was  good,  medium,  or  poor,  and 
the  number  of  jewels  in  sight.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  jewels  the  watch  contained  without  taking  it  apart.  The 
finish  on  the  plate  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  tune-keeping 
qualities  of  the  watch.  The  value  of  the  materials  in  a  watch  move- 
ment is  small.  For  example,  in  a  movement  containing  15  jewels 
the  value  of  the  metal  would  be  somewhat  less  than  1  cent  and  the 
value  of  the  jewels  about  42  cents.  The  remainder  of  the  value, 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  is  made  up  of  the  labor  expended 
upon  the  movement.  As  pointed  out  in  the  brief  submitted  herewith, 
the  cost  of  labor  to  the  watch  manufacturer  in  Switzerland  is  a  little 
over  one-third  that  of  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 

If  ad  valorem  duties  are  substituted  for  the  present  duties  on 
watch  movements  of  less  value,  undervaluation  will  be  the  certain 
result  and  the  Government  will  be  defrauded  of  its  revenues  and  the 
American  watch  manufacturer  of  his  protection. 

A  significant  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  last  above 
made  is  found  by  a  comparison  of  the  unit  values  under  the  tariff 
act  of  1897  and  under  the  act  of  August  6,  1909.  Under  the  former 
act  the  duty  on  watch  movements  of  all  grades  was  a  combined 
specific  and  ad  valorem  rate.  There  was  therefore  a  motive  for 
undervaluation.  Under  the  latter  act  straight  specific  duties  were 
substituted  for  the  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  on  the 
three  lower  grades  and  the  combined  rates  were  retained  on  the  three 
higher  grades.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  reports  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  which  was  the  last  fiscal  year 
under  the  earlier  tariff  act,  the  value  per  unit  of  quantity  on  the  three 
lower  grades  was  as  follows: 

Having  not  more  than  7  jewels $0.  80 

Having  more  than  7  but  not  more  than  11  jewels 3.  74 

Having  more  than  11  but  not  more  than  15  jewels ' 3.  33 
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The  value  per  unit  of  quantity  on  the  same  grades  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1912,  being  under  the  new  act,  were  as  follows: 

Having  not  more  than  7  jewels $1.  20 

Having  more  than  7  but  not  more  than  11  jewels 5.  65 

Having  more  than  11  but  not  more  than  15  jewels 4.  05 

The  same  figures  for  the  same  period  on  the  two  higher  grades  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  are  as  follows: 

Having  more  than  15  jewels  but  not  more  than  17  jewels $6.  52 

Having  more  than  17  jewels 24.  95 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912: 

Movements  having  more  than  15  but  not  more  than  17  jewels $5.  74 

Movements  having  more  than  17  jewels 25.59 

From  the  foregoing  figures,  it  appears  that  as  soon  as  the  motive 
for  undervaluation  was  removed  the  unit  values  of  7-jewel  move- 
ments jumped  from  80  cents  to  $1.20,  an  increase  of  50  per 'cent; 
the  unit  value  of  11-jewel  movements  from  $3.54  to  $5.65,  an  increase 
of  51  per  cent;  the  unit  value  of  15-jewel  movements  from  $3.33  to 
$4.05,  an  increase  of  21.6  per  cent.  No  such  increase  occurred  hi 
the  remaining  grades  where  the  same  motive  for  undervaluation 
continued  to  exist.  The  unit  value  of  the  17-jewel  movement  was 
$6.59  in  1909  and  $5.74  in  1912,  a  decrease  of  12.8  per  cent.  The 
unit  values  of  movements  having  more  than  17  jewels  for  the  corre- 
sponding periods  were  $24.95  and  $25.59,  showing  an  unimportant 
increase  of  2.5  per  cent.  These  figures  are  significant.  No  other 
explanation  can  be  offered  except  that  under  ad  valorem  rates  the 
watch  movements  were  undervalued.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
such  a  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  the  three  lower  grades  of  watch 
movements  took  place  during  the  period  under  consideration  in  the 
face  of  a  decrease  in  the  unit  value  of  the  next  higher  grade  and  the 
substantial  identity  in  the  highest  grade.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  these  changes  took  place  in  the  face  of  a  combined  specific 
and  ad  valorem  rate,  where  the  motive  for  undervaluation  was  far  less 
than  in  the  case  of  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  unit  value  of  7-jewel  movements  would  immedi- 
ately fall  below  the  80-cent  mark,  which  it  had  attained  in  1909,  if 
the  importer  is  subjected  to  the  temptation  offered  by  the  combina- 
tion of  an  ad  valorem  tariff  and  the  impossibility,  as  above  pointed 
out,  of  accurate  appraisal. 

The  vagaries  of  customhouse  valuation  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  unit  value  of  15-jewel  watch  movements  is  less 
both  in  the  years  1909  and  1912  than  that  of  the  11-jewel  movements 
for  the  same  period. 

We  therefore  urge  the  committee  to  retain  the  present  duties  on 
watch  movements. 

If,  however,  the  committee  is  of  opinion  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  certain  watch  movements  is  inevitable,  then  the  Waltham  Watch 
Co.  respectfully  requests  that  such  reduction  in  no  event  exceed  25 
per  cent  of  the  present  rate;  such  reduced  rates  to  be  in  every  instance 
specific  and  not  ad  valorem  on  all  watch  movements  imported  into 
the  United  States  of  a  net  value  of  less  than  $8.  This  suggestion  is 
made  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  and  the  necessary  complica- 
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lion  of  collecting  adequate  specific  duty  on  watch  movements  of  higher 
value  than  $8,  covering  as  tney  do  an  almost  endless,  variety  of  styles, 
sizes,  and  values,  which  makes  any  general  classification  impossible, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  for  the  proper  collection  of  the  Government's  revenue. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  on  watch  movements  exceeding  $8  in 
value  ad  valorem  rates  be  imposed.  On  the  more  expensive  grades 
of  imported  watch  movements  the  rate  should  be  high,  as  such  move- 
ments are  luxuries  and  are  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue.  If  the 
committee  desires  us  to  do  so,  we  shall  take  pleasure  hi  submitting 
such  a  schedule  as  would  in  our  opinion  furnisn  moderate  protection 
to  the  American  manufacturer  and  adequate  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  will  say  right  there,  if  you  have  any  suggestion 
on  that  line  to  make,  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your 
suggestion. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  assume  we  will  have  such 
a  suggestion  to  make  at  some  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  would  like  to  have  it  filed  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes;  that  is  very  easily  gotten  at.  We  also  ask  the 
committee  to  retain  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  relating  to  the 
marking  of  watch  movements,  with  the  additional  provision  that  the 
word  "unadjusted"  be  stamped,  engraved,  or  die  sunk  on  the  plate  of 
all  unadjusted  movements.  The  stamping  provisions  are  some  pro- 
tection against  undervaluation  and  frauds.  They  can  not  be  ob- 
jected to  by  any  honest  importer,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  such 
importer  has  ever  objected  to  them. 

We  further  respectfully  request  that  watch  movements  be  taken 
out  of  Schedule  C  and  placed  in  Schedule  M.  The  reason  for  this 
request  is  that  the  value  of  the  steel  and  other  metals  in  a  watch 
movement  is  so  trivial  that  it  is  improperly  classified  with  articles 
whose  principal  value  is  that  of  the  metals  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  imports  practically  nothing  but  watch 
jewels.  It  manufactures  25  per  cent  of  the  jewels  it  uses,  all  of  its 
own  springs,  hairsprings,  hands,  balance  wneels,  dials,  and  every 
other  part  of  the  watch,  paying  its  workmen  the  highest  wages  for 
similar  work  in  the  world.  It  sells  large  quantities  of  watch  mate- 
rials to  jobbers  throughout  the  country,  and  therefore  asks  for  a  rea- 
sonable protection  on  such  materials  commensurate  to  the  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
Switzerland. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  ?  Do 
you  desire  personally  to  say  anything  further  before  the  committee 
asks  you  questions  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock  now  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  '$12,000,000. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  tangible  assets  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  On  April  1,  1911,  $9,022,405.13. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  do  you  yourself  term  tangible  assets?  What 
do  you  mean  by  tangible  assets  ? 
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Mr.  FITCH.  Bills  receivable,  accounts  receivable,  stock  in  process, 
buildings,  machinery,  and  supplies. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  patents  too  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.     No. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  did  not  figure  those  in  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Patents  and  good  will  are  not  figured  in  with  this 
amount.  They  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Have  you  recently  reorganized  your  company;  or  did 
you  five  or  six  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  that  is,  not  recently. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock  before 
you  reorganized  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  after  you  reoganized  the  amount  of  your  capital 
stock  exceeded  $12,000,000? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  capitalized  at  twelve  million;  we  capitalized  at 
five  million  accumulative  preferred ;  and  seven  million  common. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Twelve  million  preferred  and  7,000,000  common  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  5,000,000  preferred  and  7,000,000,  making 
12,000,000  altogether. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Seven  million  common  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Making  $12,000,000  altogether? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  When  you  perfected  your  reorganization  did  you  fig- 
ure in  the  value  of  your  patents  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  did. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  At  how  much  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  could  not  say  from  memory,  Mr.  Rainev. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Approximately  ?  How  many  million  did  you  figure 
them  in  at  when  you  reorganized  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  would  stand,  in  my  mind,  the  combined  patents 
and  good  will,  and  the  difference  I  have  stated  as  tangible  assets  and 
the  capitalization. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  When  you  figured  in  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock 
the  value  of  your  patents  you  filed  a  certificate  with  the  recorder  up 
there  in  Massachusetts,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  have  a  copy  of  that.  You  figured  it  in  at  $4,500,000 
for  your  patents.  That  is  correct,  as  you  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  could  not  say  from  memory  It  does  not  sound  right. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  it  was  not  right. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  much  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  should  think  it  would  be  nearer  the  figures  we  have 
here;  the  difference  between  the  tangible  assets  and  the  capitali- 
zation. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Nearer  a  million,  then,  you  think  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No ;  $2,977,595  is  the  way  it  figures. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Is  that  the  patent  right  or  the  good  will  or  both  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Both. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  patent  rights  and  good  will  both  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  On  what  date  did  you  reorganize  the  Waltham 
Watch  Co.  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  It  was  the  15th  day  of  May,  1906  ?. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  On  that  day  did  you  and  Royal  Robbins,  Benjamin 
F.  Brown,  and  Francis  R.  Appleton,  and  Reginald  C.  Robbins  make 
an  affidavit  before  a  notary  public,  whose  name  was  John  F.  Carter, 
to  the  effect  that  your  patent  rights  were  worth  only  $180,000? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  RAINEY  (interrupting) .  No;  that  was  the  year  before,  when 
you  figured  in  your  patent  rights  at  $180,000  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  think  that  is  very  possible,  if  you  have  it  there  as  a 
record. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1906,  the  same  officers  of 
the  company  made  a  statement  and  filed  it  with  the  auditor  in  which 
you  fixed  tne  value  of  your  patent  rights  at  $167,832.13.  That  is 
your  recollection  of  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  have  no  special  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  record. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  want  to  say  that  that  is  the  treasurer's  part  of  the 
business  and  not  mine.  I  do  not  doubt  it  is  correct  if  you  have  it 
there. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  swore  to  it. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Then  it  must  be  correct. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  fixed  the  value  of  your  patent  rights  at  that 
amount  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Evidently. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  For  purposes  of  taxation  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Evidently. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  On  that  same  day,  the  15th  of  May,  of  that  year, 
you  reorganized  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  reorganized  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  on  that 
day,  on  the  veiy  day  that  you  made  this  statement  under  oath  on 
the  theory  that  your  patent  rights  were  worth  $4,500,000,  according 
to  the  statement  you  filed  up  there  with  the  auditor. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  can  not  conceive  that  that  can  be  so. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  could  not,  either;  but  that  is  the  statement  that 
was  filed.  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Because  the  good  will  belongs  in  there  somewhere. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  you  think  you  figured  in  the  good  will  in  addi- 
tion to  the  patent  rights,  to  make  up  the  $4,500,000  in  reorganizing 
the  company? 

Mr.  FITCH.  That  would  be  my  recollection,  or  would  be  my  view 
of  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  My  recollection  is  the  statement  would  not  show  that, 
but  you  may  have  mentally  done  that.  How  much  dividends  do  you 
pay  onyour  preferred  stock  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Six  per  cent. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  would  be  on  $5,000,000  » 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  How  much  dividends  did  you  pay  before  you  became 
a  $12,000,000  corporation? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Ten  per  cent  dividends  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  do  you  manage  to  keep  down  the  dividends  on 
the  common  stock  to  1  per  cent  and  often  less  than  that  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  was  nothing  for  three  years,  because  we  did  not 
earn  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  did  not  earn  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Have  you  had  for  several  years  what  is  known  as  a 
selling  agency  up  there  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  are  president  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  am. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  are  also  at  the  head  of  the  selling  agency  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  was  a  partner  in  the  selling  agency.  I  was  the  senior 
partner  during  the  last  few  years  of  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then,  as  president  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  you 
turned  your  product  over  to  yourself  as  selling  agent,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  did. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  the  other  stockholders  rebelled  and  you  are  now 
no  longer  selling  agent.  I  understand  they  put  that  crowd  out  quite 
recently,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  FTTCH.  Not  exactly  in  that  way.  I  have  been  opposed  to  the 
selling  agent  proposition  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  still  you  were  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  That  was  by  inheritance.  There  has  always  been  a 
selling  agency.  Mr.  Royal  E.  Robbuis,  who  was  the  principal  stock- 
holder in  the  company  for  a  great  many  years,  bought  in  the  com- 
pany when  it  went  into  bankruptcy  and  established  the  business  hi 
that  way. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Nearly  60  years. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  were  the  profits  of  the  selling  agency  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Oh,  they  varied  very  much. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  There  were  no  partners  in  this  selling  agency  except 
those  who  controlled  the  stock  in  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  were  there  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  did  not  control  the  stock. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  did  not  have  a  majority  of  it? 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  much  of  it  did  they  have  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  for  a  good  many  years.  I  think  they  might  have 
had  years  back. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Recently  they  got  the  control  away  from  them,  did 
they? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  when  Mr.  Royal  E.  Robbuis  died  his  estate  was 
divided. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Oh,  yes;  and  that  is  what  destroyed  the  control. 

Mr.  FITCH.  He  did  not  have  control  then.  He  has  never  had  con- 
trol in  my  time. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  As  soon  as  the  stockholders  found  out  that  these 
partners  in  the  selling  agency  did  not  have  control  in  the  Waltfcam 
Watch  Co.  they  stopped  the  business  of  the  selling  agency  at  once, 
did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No,  sir;  that  has  been  stated,  but  it  is  not  a  fact.  I 
was  instrumental  in  stopping  the  business  of  the  selling  agency, 
personally. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  made  a  proposition  to  the  directors  to  buy  out  the 
selling  agency.  I  thought  that  it  was  a  worn-out  method  of  doing 
business. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  It  was  what  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  A  worn-out  method  of  doing  business,  although  it  had 
been  the  custom  in  New  England,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  to 
sell  products  through  a  selling  agency.  I  said,  it  was  not  fair  to  the 
stockholders. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  It  never  becomes  a  worn-out  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness until  they  get  control  away  from  those  in  the  selling  agency, 
does  it  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  think  that  is  hardly  fair. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  what  happened  in  this  case,  was  it  not,  Mr. 
Fitch? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did,  did  they  not? 
Did  they  not  get  away  from  you  gentlemen  in  the  selling  agency  the 
control  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  FCTCH.  I  will  not  admit  that  they  got  it  away  from  me,  because 
I  was  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  know  you  do  not  like  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  but  it  isn't  true.  I  led  the  other  side.  I  am  a 
very  large  stockholder,  the  largest  stockholder  by  far  in  the  company, 
and  I  led  that  revolt,  if  you  like  to  call  it  that,  personally.  When  the 
company  bought  out  the  firm,  I  was  not  a  party  to  the  sale  and  did 
not  nave  any  profit  out  of  the  $200,000  that  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 
paid  to  Robbins  &  Appleton. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  it  paid  to  Robbins  &  Appleton  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir.  I  retired  from  the  firm,  and  was  not  a  party 
to  that,  and  I  received  nothing. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  When  you  retired  from  the  selling  agency,  did  you 
not  sell  your  interest  in  the  selling  agency  to  Robbins  &  Appleton  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  did  not  sell  anything. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  just  voluntarily  retired  and  relinquished  your 
'share  of  the  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  did,  absolutely. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  As  a  partner  in  the  selling  agency,  what  salary  did 
you  earn? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No  salary. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  dividends  did  you  get  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Well,  they  varied,  of  course. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes;  of  course  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  varied,  and  I  got  as  high  as  $60,000  in  good  years. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  many  more  were  there  in  that  partnership? 
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Mr.  FITCH.  There  were  three  partners  that  were  drawing 

Mr.  RAINEY.  $60,000  each  a  year  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  much  did  Mr.  Robbins  draw  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  know,  but  not  more  than  I  did. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  No;  I  suppose  not.  You  would  not  have  permitted 
that.  How  much  did  Mr.  Appleton  draw  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  $60,000? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  was  president 
of  the  Keystone  Co.  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Mr.  Zurbrugg. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Was  he  in  this  selling  agency  ? 

Mr.  FETCH.  Of  ours  ? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Oh,  dear,  no.     He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  He  is  dead,  now,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes.     He  was  a  competitor. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Who  else  was  in  the  selling  agency  besides  you,  Mr. 
Robbins,  and  Mr.  Appleton  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  My  son. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  much  did  your  son  get  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  $1. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  $1  a  year  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  He  was  just  in  there  to  help  you  out  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  He  was  a  partner  by  courtesy. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Who  else  was  in  there  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Mr.  Robbins's  brother. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  much  did  he  get  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  same ;  he  was  also  a  partner  by  courtesy. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  He  was  just  there  to  help  Mr.  Robbins  out  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Who  else  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Mr.  Appleton's  brother. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  He  got  a  dollar,  too  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  he  was  just  there  to  help  Mr.  Appleton  out  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  So  that  all  together  you  three  partners  in  that  selling 
agency  got  each  year  three  tunes  $60,000  plus  $3  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  every  year.     There  were  years — 

Mr.  RAINEY  (interposing).  There  were  years  you  got  more? 

Mr.  FITCH.  There  were  years  we  got  nothing. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  there  were  years  you  got  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  think  there  were. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  think  there  were  one  or  two.  In  1894  we  went 
behind,  and  we  made  next  to  nothing  in  1895. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  send  any  of  your  products  abroad  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  RAIXEY.  Do  you  send  it  abroad  in  an  unfinished  condition? 
Any  of  it  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  send  more  or  less  movements  abroad  without  dials ; 
that  is,  without  the  dials  and  hands  being  fitted. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  provides  for  a  tariff  on 
dials,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Of  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  RAIXEY.  Plus  something  else.     It  is  more  than  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  is  3  cents. 

Mr.  RAIXEY.  I  mean  3  cents  per  dial. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  It  is  3  cents  I  find  by  talking  to  the  gentleman  here. 
It  is  three  cents  per  dial.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  assume  so.     I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  also  something  in  addition.  That  is,  there  is  a 
specific  duty  and  then  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty,  too  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up.  If  you  have  the  figures 
there — 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  have  not  the  figures  at  hand  just  now,  but  I  will 
look  the  matter  up  in  a  moment.  Were  you  consulted — but  of  course 
you  were — were  you  consulted  about  the  watch  schedule  that  came 
out  when  the  Payne  bill  was  made  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  were  consulted  with  reference  to  this  dial  section 
also? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  interested. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  know  you  were  not  interested. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  was  interested  through  a  man  named  O'Hara,  who 
was  running  the  Waltham  dial  factory. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  drew  the  watch  schedule  of  the  Payne  law,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Personally,  no. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Well,  perhaps  somebody  else  did  at  your  dictation. 

Mr.  FITCH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Well,  it  was  done  at  your  suggestion. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes;  possibly  it  was.     I  had  views. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes;  so  I  understood.  Your  views  were  adopted  by 
the  Payne  committee,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Well,  not  entirely;  no. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  they  were  adopted  as  to  dials  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  got  what  you  wanted  as  to  dials,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  have  no  interest  in  dials. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  put  the  tariff  on  that  you  wanted  put  on  with 
reference  to  dials  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  had  no  particular  desire,  except  being  interested  in  a 
small  struggling  manufacturer  there  hi  Waltham  who  made  dials.  I 
had  sympathy  with  him,  but  no  interest  in  the  situation  whatever. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  This  small  struggling  factory  which  makes  dials — 
what  is  its  output  per  year  hi  dials  of  that  type  i 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  Have  you  no  idea  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  company,  too  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  have  no  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Oh,  you  have  no  interest  in  the  dial  company  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No  interest  whatever. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  belongs  to  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Does  it  furnish  dials  to  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  To  what  companies  does  it  furnish  dials  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  That  I  do  not  know  from  knowledge,  but  I  assume 
more  or  less  to  many  of  the  companies.  They  also  make,  I  believe, 
enameled  signs. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Where  do  you  get  your  dials  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  manufacture  them  ourselves. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  All  the  dials  that  you  use  in  this  country  you  manu- 
facture yourselves? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  do. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  So  you  wanted  to  protect  yourselves  against  the 
cheaper  dials  made  in  Switzerland  when  you  make  your  own  dials. 
In  other  words,  you  do  not  want  to  buy  dials  in  Switzerland  cheaper 
than  you  could  buy  them  from  yourselves.  Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  can  manufacture  them  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
bought  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  can  manufacture  them  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  bought  in  Switzerland? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  what  do  you  want  a  tariff  on  dials  for  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  did  not,  except  that  I  was  interested  in  a  small  dial 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Were  you  more  interested  in  the  small  dial  manu- 
facturer, where  you  didn't  have  a  dollar  invested,  than  you  were  in 
your  own  concern,  where  you  made  your  own  dials  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  any  connection. 
I  do  not  see  any  connection. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  In  other  words,  you  were  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice 
yourself  in  the  matter  of  dials  in  order  to  help  somebody  in  this  coun- 
try hi  whom  you  were  not  interested  at  all. 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  did  not  sacrifice  anything  that  I  can  conceive  of. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  do  not  think  you  did  either,  but  I  am  trying  to  get 
your  views  as  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  you  what  they  were. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  When  you  can  manufacture  dials  yourself  cheaper 
than  they  can  abroad;  when  you  manufacture  your  own  dials  for 
your  own  use  and  manufacture  all  you  use,  I  can  not  understand  why 
you  want  this  tariff  on  dials  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  In  the  first  place  I  did  not  say  we  could  manufacture 
dials  hi  Waltham  cheaper  than  they  are  manufactured  abroad. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  so  understood  you. 
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Mr.  FITCH.  Well,  what  I  would  like  to  say  is  this:  That  we  can 
manufacture  dials  in  Waltham  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  them  abroad, 
saving  the  foreign  manufacturer's  profit  and  saving  to  some  extent 
his  overhead  charges. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  If  the  Swiss  manufacturers  are  sending  dials  over 
here  to  be  sold,  they  are  taking  out  some  profit  for  themselves,  are 
they  not  ?  If  that  is  so,  then  they  could  not  reach  this  country  and 
be  put  on  the  market  cheaper  than  you  can  furnish  yourself  with 
dials  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  I  would  think  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Still,  you  want  to  be  protected  against  them;  or, 
rather,  you  want  this  gentleman  who  had  this  little  factory  in  which 
you  had  no  interest  at  all  to  be  protected  against  them.  Is  that  the 
idea? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Why  did  you  not  protect  him  yourself  by  selling  him 
dials  cheaper  than  he  could  buy  them  abroad? 

Mr.  FITCH.  He  did  not  import  dials.  He  manufactured  dials  in 
Waltham  and  was  trying  to  sell  them  on  the  American  market  in 
competition  with  dials  imported  from  abroad. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  he  wasn't  selling  any  to  you  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  he  was  selling  to  other  watch  factories  that  did  not 
make  their  own  dials. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  dials  you  make  are  as  good  as  any  that  can  be 
made  in  any  other  country  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Most  decidedly. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  are  as  good  es  can  be  made  in  Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Why  do  you  send  your  watches  abroad  without  dials 
in  them  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Well,  for  several  reasons.  We  do  not  send  many.  In 
England  the  dial  situation  is  peculiar.  The  English  people  want  all 
kinds  of  different  dials.  They  are  not  satisfied  to  buy  standard  dials,  as 
our  people  do  and  most  other  people  do.  They  have  been  accustomed 
to  having  their  peculiar  ideas  on  dials  catered  to.  They  want  cream 
dials,  where  we  use  white  enamel,  or  they  want  what  is  loiown  as  hard 
enamel,  where  the  markets  hi  this  country  want  glass.  They  want 
different  forms  and  shapes  of  figures  and  different  hands.  We  found 
it  to  be  more  economical,  or  thought  we  did,  to  have  some  of  the  dials 
made  over  there  instead  of  making  them  in  Waltham  and  carrying 
them  in  quantities. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Is  not  the  real  reason  why  you  send  them  abroad 
without  dials  and  put  on  over  there  those  dials  that  are  inferior  to 
those  you  manufacture  yourself,  that  you  have  to  go  into  the  market 
and  pay  more  for  than  your  own  dials  would  cost  you  to  make;  is 
not  tne  real  reason  for  putting  them  on  the  fact  that  you  do  not  want 
anybody  to  bring  your  watches  back  to  this  country  and  sell  them 
again? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  is  it  not  ? 

.Mr.  FITCH.  It  is.  Undoubtedly  we  do  not  want  them  brought 
back. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  Why  is  it  you  do  not  want  them  brought  back  and 
sold  here  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  would  have  no  objection  to  their  being  brought 
back  and  sold  here  if  they  were  sold  at  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  RAIXEY.  They  could  bring  them  back  here  and  sell  them  so 
much  cheaper  in  this  country  than  you  can  sell  them  that  you  do 
not  want  it  done  ? 

Is  not  that  the  real  reason,  Mr.  Fitch  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  is  and  it  is  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  In  what  respect  is  it  not.  I  think  it  is,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  it  is  not.  Will  you  explain  that. 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  party  that  you  have  in  mind — 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  just  have  you  in  mind.  I  am  not  thinking  now  of 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Well,  then,  the  party  I  have  in  mind — you  know  who 
it  is — has  been  selling  watches  at  cost 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  am  not  a  mind  reader,  Mr.  Fitch,  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  FITCH  (continuing).  And  below  cost.  We  have  his  testimony 
under  oath  to  that  effect,  and  he  also  testifies  that  most  of  them  were 
bought  in  this  country  and  not  abroad. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Below  what  cost  does  he  sell  them  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Below  his  own  cost. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Below  his  own  cost  ? 

Mr.  FTTCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Does  he  not  sell  them  cheaper  than  you  wholesale 
them? 

Mr.  FITCH.  He  sells  them  below  his  own  cost,  and  he  testified  to 
that  under  oath. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  He  sells  them  below  his  own  cost? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Below  his  own  cost. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  In  order  to  keep  him  from  losing  money  you  watch 
all  of  our  ports  and  keep  him  from  bringing  back  watches  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  do.  We  exercise,  or  try  to  exercise,  a  sort  of 
fatherly  supervision — 

Mr.  RAINEY.  A  supervision  over  whom? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Over  everybody  dealing  in  watches. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  He  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  it,  does  he  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Evidently  not.  We  try  to  exercise  that  supervision 
over  all  dealers  in  Waltham  watches. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  many  watches  have  you  held  up  at  the  custom- 
house because  they  had  Swiss  dials  in  them  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Are  you  not  in  touch  every  day  with  the  customhouse 
at  New  York,  asking  them  to  notify  you  and  advise  you  of  reship- 
ments  of  American-made  watches  so  that  you  can  tell  them  whether 
the  Swiss  dials  are  in  them  or  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  many  watches  did  you  hold  up  hi  the  custom- 
house on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1906,  that  were  consigned  to  a  buyer 
in  this  country  who  nad  bought  them  abroad  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  remember,  but  there  was  quite  a  block .  of 
them,  I  think. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  For  your  information  I  will  tell  you  that  there  were 
1 ,300  of  them  in  one  day. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Now,  you  do  not  put  Swiss  dials  on  all  of  the  watches 
that  you  send  abroad,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  ship  some  watches  abroad  with  dials,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  do. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  you  put  Swiss  dials  on  enough  of  them  so  that 
it  is  dangerous  for  anybody  to  buy  watches  abroad  and  bring  them 
back. 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  evidently  did,  then. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  your  practice,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  lately;  no. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  mean,  that  is  your  policy  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes ;  it  has  been  so. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  In  this  shipment  of  watches,  before  seeing  the 
watches,  you  advised  the  customhouse  that  there  were  1,218  that 
had  Swiss  dials  in  them  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  certainly  did  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  Robbins  &  Appleton  did  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Possibly.     I  was  not  knowing  to  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  business  of  preventing  the  reimportation  of 
watches  was  usually  conducted  by  Robbins  &  Appleton,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  At  that  time  did  you  not  warn  all  the  customhouses, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  all 
watches,  and  not  to  let  them  come  in,  because  some  of  them  had  Swiss 
dials  in  them  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  not  Robbins  &  Appleton  do  that,  with  your 
knowledge  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Let  me  read  you  a  letter  from  Robbins  &  Appleton 
and  see  if  you  do  remember  it.  I  will  say,  in  explanation,  that  about 
that  tune,  on  April  30,  I  wrote  to  each  collector  of  customs  at  our 
various  ports  asking  them  if  they  had  been  advised  by  you  to  look 
out  for  your  goods  coming  back,  because  you  had  been  putting  Swiss 
dials  on  all  of  them  and  therefore  they  were  dutiable,  having  been 
improved  upon  or  advanced  in  value  while  abroad.  I  received  letters 
from  many  of  the  collectors,  and  I  received  this  letter  from  Charles  W. 
Spoberg,  special  deputy  collector  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  He  wrote  me 
and  said: 

UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 

Port  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  SO,  1906. 
Hon.  HENRY  T.  RAINEY, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  April  24, 1906, 
requesting  me  to  advise  you  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  or 
any  other  American  watch  company,  has  notified  this  office  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
Waltham  watches  exported  and  again  imported  by  Keene,  of  New  York,  advanced  in 
value. 
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In  reply  I  have  to  state  that  such  notice  has  been  received  from  Messrs  Robbins  & 
Appleton,  agents  for  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  I 
herewith  inclose  a  copy  of  the  said  notice. 

Very  respectfully,  CHARLES  W.  SPOBEEG, 

Special  Deputy  Collector. 

-  And  here  is  the  letter  you  sent  to  all  of  them: 

[Robbins  &  Appleton,  Agents  American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.] 

NEW  YORK,  April  2,  1906. 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  On  or  about  March  15,  1906,  about  1,300  Waltham  watch  movements,  made  by 
the  American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  consigned  to  Charles  A. 
Keene,  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Upon  examination  by  the  appraisers  it  was 
found  that  some  1,218  of  these  movements  bore  foreign-made  dials,  -which  were 
attached  to  the  watches  so  as  to  form  an  integral  part  thereof.  Also  that  88  of  the 
said  watch  movements  bore  American-made  dials.  Reference  to  the  books  of  the 
American  Waltham  Watch  Co.  showed  that  1.210  of  those  bearing  foreign-made  dials 
and  6  of  those  bearing  American-made  dials  had  been  shipped  from  the  factory  of  the 
said  company  to  London,  England,  without  any  dials,  and  that  while  said  watch 
movements  were  in  a  foreign  country  they  had  been  provided  with  dials  and  had 
been  timed  and  regulated  and  subjected  to  final  inspection,  after  which  they  were 
imported  into  this  country  as  first  above  stated.  The  said  two  lots  of  watch  move- 
ments, namely,  1,210  bearing,  foreign-made  dials  and  6  bearing  American-made  dials, 
attached  in  a  foreign  country,  were  classified  as  dutiable  at  the  usual  rates  applicable 
to  imported  watches. 

We  have  received  information,  which  is  believed  to  be  reliable,  that  other  ship- 
ments of  Waltham  watches  or  watch  movements  may  arrive  in  the  future  at  one  or 
more  of  the  ports  of  entry  on  the  Canadian  border  and  not  impossibly  at  some  other 
port  of  entry  along  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  seaboard,  which  watches  or  watch  move- 
ments will  be  dutiable,  because  of  a  similar  state  of  facts  to  that  above  referred  to. 
In  order  that  the  Government  may  be  able  to  collect  the  proper  duties  in  the  event 
of  any  such  future  shipment,  we  suggect  that  the  proper  officers  at  each  port  of  entry 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  at  each  port  of  entry  on  the  Canadian  border, 
be  notified  to  hold  all  consignments  of  Waltham  watches  or  watch  movements  upon 
their  arrival  until  an  opportunity  be  given  to  show  whether  such  watches  or  watch 
movements  went  abroad  without  dials  and  were  furnished  with  dials  or  other  parts 
and  had  work  done  upon  them  in  foreign  countries  and  that  for  that  purpose  and  imme- 
diately upon  such  arrival  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Co.  be  notified  at  its  office 
at  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  which  event  the  proper  evidence  will  be  immediately  furnished 
by  such  company. 

Respectfully,  ROBBINS  &  APPLETON. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  the  letter  sent  out  by  the  selling  agents  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Evidently. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Which  went  to  all  of  our  collectors  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Evidently. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  must  have  been  fearing  a  very  considerable  reim- 
portation of  your  watches,  then,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Now,  as  tc  the  custom  in  these  ports  of  ours.  If  a 
consignment  of  watches  comes  from  abroad  and  they  find  in  that 
cpnsignm3nt  one  single  watch  with  a  Swiss  dial  in  it,  the  entire  con- 
signment would  be  dutiable,  wouid  it? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  did  not  know  that.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it  so, 
however. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  notice  in  this  letter  you  say  they  did,  because  duty 
was  payable,  not  only  on  1,218  of  them  that  had  Swiss  dials,  but  on 
those  that  had  not  Swiss  dials  ? 
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Mr.  FITCH.  I  did  not  write  that  letter. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  know;  it  was  written  by  Robbins  and  Appleton;  but 
they  did  not  do  anything  without  consulting  you — 

Mr.  FITCH  (interrupting).  Yes;  they  did. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Not  in  an  important  matter  like  this;  not  in  an  im- 
portant matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  FITCH.  That  is  a  commercial  thing  that  was  not  mine. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  if  in  one  package  which  may 
contain  some  hundreds  of  watches  one  watch  is  found  with  a  Swiss 
dial  on  it,  that  they  compel  them  to  pay  duty  on  the  whole  lot. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  do  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Well,  all  right.     What  is  a  Kew  A  certificate  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  British  Government  has  an  observatory  in  the  Kew 
Gardens,  where  they  test  instruments  of  precision. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  have  any  watches  tested  there ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  do,  constantly. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Are  you  now  manufacturing  a  $400  watch  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  are  manufacturing  a  watch  that  we  charge  $400 
for;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  It  is  a  late  manufacture,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes;  very  late. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  A  Kew  A  certificate  attached  to  that  watch  would 
make  it  of  considerable  more  value  than  if  you  didn't  have  it  on 
there,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Well,  that  watch  is  sold  in  a  silver  box  like  a  casket, 
and  that  casket  is  worth  $50. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  want  to  know  what  your  Kew  A  certificate  is 
worth  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  If  it  carried  high  enough — if  it  carried  up  to  what  is 
known  as  the  honors  class,  which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  per 
cent  out  of  a  possible  100,  it  might  be  worth  $1,000. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Where  does  that  Kew  A  certificate  carry  this  $400 
watch  to  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  To  about  70  or  80. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  much  does  the  Kew  A  certificate  add  to  the 
value  of  that  watch  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  That  is  open  to  the  opinion  of  experts. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  are  one.  You  are  an  expert,  are  you  not,  Mr. 
Fitch? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  am  prejudiced.  I  would  like  to  think  it  is  worth  a 
great  deal,  if  I  succeeded  in  getting  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  do  you  think  it  is  worth  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  might  be  worth  from  $50  to  $100. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  When  they  test  these  watches  at  Greenwich,  they 
adjust  them  there  too,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  is  not  in  Greenwich.  It  is  in  Kew  Gardens,  near 
London.  No;  they  do  not  adjust  them. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  do  they  do — just  time  them? 
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Mr.  FITCH.  They  time  them  in  temperatures,  varying  tempera- 
tures, and  in  varying  conditions,  and  note  their  behavior  under  cer- 
tain tests. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  After  that  test  it  is  easy  for  anybody  to  adjust  them, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  it  would  be  very  difficult.  The  best  thing  to  do 
with  them  is  to  leave  them  severely  alone. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  many  of  these  watches  do  you  send  abroad  in  a 
year — that  is,  these  $400  watches,  for  the  purpose  of  observation  in 
the  Kew  Observatory  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  have  sent  50  up  to  date. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  then  they  brought  them  back  again  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  received  30  Kew-A  certificates  and  some  B  certifi- 
cates, which  is  a  certificate  of  less  value. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  do  you  call  them  ?     Kew-Z  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No ;  Kew-B.     That  is  a  second-rate  certificate. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  worth  something,  too  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No ;  I  consider  it  is  not.  We  readjust  watches  that  come 
back  to  us  with  a  B  certificate  and  put  them  in  again  after  an  A  cer- 
tificate. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  put  them  back  after  an  A  certificate  and  then 
bring  them  back  after  they  get  the  A  certificate. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  have  brought  all  of  them  back  so  far,  all  of  them 
that  you  have  sent  over  there  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No ;  we  have  brought  30  back. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  you  pay  any  duty  on  them  when  they  came 
back? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  did  not  tell  the  custom  officers,  with  reference  to 
these  $400  watches,  that  they  had  been  improved  in  value  while 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  had  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  just  said  that  the  Kew-A  certificate  added  $50 
to  their  value. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Oh,  no;  it  is  simply  the  certificate  that  we  put  the  value 
on.  They  add  nothing  to  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  thought  they  made  the  certificate. 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  certify  to  the  fact  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  certificate. 
That  don't  add  to  its  value. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  add  it  in  the  printed  certificate — is  that  what  you 
mean? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No ;  it  is  a  guinea  for  the  fee. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  For  printing  it  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No,  for  entering  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  For  entering  it  in  England  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  at  the  Kew  Garden. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  you  just  get  a  certified  copy  of  that;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  get  a  certificate. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  get  a  certificate  of  that  entry  made  on  their 
records  ? 
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Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  giving  the  number  of  the  watch  and  stating  the 
performances. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  time  it  under  varying  degrees  of  heat  and  cold 
and  in  varying  positions,  and  then  give  you  this  certificate. 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  simply  test  it.     They  do  not  do  anything  to  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  you  ever  submit  the  question  to  the  collectors 
here  as  to  whether  that  watch  was  worth  $50  more,  and  therefore  duti- 
able when  you  got  it  back  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  they  would  be  inter- 
ested in  a  record  of  its  performances. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  were  not  interested  in  putting  a  cheaper  Swiss 
dial  on  it  until  you  told  them  that  that  improved  it  in  value. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  because  that  added  actual  material;  that  added 
actual  material  and  labor,  when  there  was  a  new  dial  put  on  it.  The 
movement  having  gone  over  there  without  any  dial,  when  a  dial  is 
added  the  movement  is  increased  in  value. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  contract  that  you  have 
with  the  Keystone  Co.  to  sell  your  Riverside  movement  in  the  Balkan 
States  for  $10. 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  did  not  sell  any  Riverside  movement  in  the  Balkan 
States. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  have  no  contract  with  the  Keystone  Co.  by 
which  you  are  permitting  that  company  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  {"ITCH.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  Keystone  Co.  to  sell  our 
product  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Balkan 
States. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  will  get  to  those  other  countries  in  a  moment. 
You  must  be  mistaken  hi  stating  that  you  haven't  any  contract  with 
regard  to  the  Balkan  States,  because  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here.  It  is 
a  contract  in  which  you  agree  with  the  Keystone  Co.  to  sell  Riverside 
movements  for  $10  m  the  Balkan  States. 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  refer  to  a  Riverside  movement  that  is  not  the 
same  as  the  Riverside  movement  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  isn't  true  in  fact,  because  they  do  not  sell 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  object  to  telling  me  whether  or  not  that  is 
true? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Whether  it  is  written  in  the  document? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  you  and  the  Keystone 
Co.  have  any  arrangement  by  which  you  are  going  to  sell  Riverside 
movements  in  the  Balkan  States  for  $10  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  no  such  arrange- 
ment to-day.  I  may  be  mistaken,  however. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  recently  canceled  it  to  avoid  this  pending  prose- 
cution ?  Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No ;  that  is  not  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  When  did  you  have  that  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  experiment  or  attempt  to  sell  some  better  grade 
watches  in  that  territory  was  made  some  years  ago.  As  near  as  I 
can  recollect  we  undertook  to  make  them  a  special  watch  movement 
called  the  Riverside  movement.  That  is  not  the  five-position  River- 
side movement  made  in  this  country  and  not  by  any  means  of  the 
same  value. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  How  many  did  you  sell  there  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  did  not  sell  any. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  many  did  you  make  to  sell  there  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Two  dozen,  perhaps;  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  It 
was  a  failure. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  To  what  extent  did  you  remodel  your  machines  to 
make  different  Riverside  movements  for  the  Balkan  States  from  the 
Riverside  movement  you  sell  here  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  did  not  have  to  remodel  any  machinery  to  make 
different  movements. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  just  made  it  in  the  same  machines? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  a  suit  pending  in  the 
Federal  courts  to  compel  Mr.  Keene  to  sell  these  Riverside  move- 
ments for  $28.50  at  retail  in  this  country? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  the  same  Riverside  movements  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Watch  Co. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  made  in  the  same  machines  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes.  All  of  our  movements  are  made  in  the  same 
machines. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  were  selling  that  Riverside 
movement  since  you  brought  the  suit  for  $32.50  in  this  country;  that 
you  compel  the  retailers  to  sell  it  for  at  least  that  much  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  advanced  the  price  of  the  Riverside  movement 
the  1st  of  August  last. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  are  now  selling  for  $32.50  in  this  country? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  To  the  consumers  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  have  a  fixed  price  system,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  advanced  the  grade  when  we  did  that;  we  brought 
them  up  to  a  much  higher  class. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How?  What  did  you  do  to  them  to  advance  the 
grade? 

Mr.  FITCH.  That  is  watchmaking;  that  is  doing  all  the  little  fine 
touches — adjusting  finer  and  with  higher  grade  labor  and  adjusters. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  just  adjust  it  a  little  finer  and  get  about  $4  more 
for  it? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  say  the  finer  touches.  The  watch  movement  is  valu- 
able not  in  itself,  but  as  a  timepiece;  that  is  the  only  real  value 
that  it  has. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  At  the  same  time  that  you  were  giving  your  River- 
side movement  some  finer  touches,  as  you  say,  so  as  to  compel  the 
retailer  to  get  $32.50  for  them,  you  were  giving  the  same  movement 
some  touches  in  the  other  direction,  so  as  to  enable  yourselves  and 
the  Keystone  Co.  to  sell  the  same  article  in  the  Balkan  States  for  $10  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  When  did  you  touch  it  the  other  way  so  as  to  sell  it 
in  the  Balkan  States  for  $10? 

Mr.  FITCH.  That  is  not  a  fair  statement,  Mr.  Rainey.  We  did  not 
touch  it  the  other  way. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  I  thought  you  did,  from  what  you  said 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  was  trying  to  explain  just  what  we  did  do.  May  I 
be  allowed  to  explain? 

Mr.  RAINEY.   Yes;  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  FITCH.  A  watch  movement,  as  I  said  before,  is  valuable  as  to 
the  time  it  will  keep — 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  said  it  is  valuable  in  relation  to  the  time  it  will  keep; 
but  they  are  all  made  practically  in  the  same  machines.  These  parts 
are  all  made  practicalry  in  the  same  machines,  and  then  some  are 
finished  higher  than  others,  and  they  are  assembled. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  are  they  finished  any  finer  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  More  elaborately,  and  with  greater  care,  and  with  a 
a  higher  grade  of  labor. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  All  you  do  hi  finishing  a  watch  is  to  pick  up  its 
parts  as  they  come  out  of  the  machine  and  assemble  them.  Isn't 
that  all? 

Mr.  FITCH.  That  is  assembling.  I  was  talking  about  the  finishing, 
which  is  an  entirely  different  proposition. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  do  you  do  to  a  watch  when  you  finish  it  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Well,  if  it  is  a  wheel  it  is  surfaced  finer  and  gilded;  if  it 
is  a  pinion  it  is  polished  in  the  leaves,  and  polished  on  the  face,  and 
the  pivots  are  very  carefully  polished. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  you  not  finish  this  watch  just  as  you  described 
it  when  you  made  the  retailers  charge  the  consumers  $28.50  for  it? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  did  you  finish  it  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  carried  it  along  as  a  watch  of  low  grade.  When  we 
raise  the  grade  of  a  watch  we  do  a  good  deal  to  it.  For  instance 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  change  the  name  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  That  covers- 
Mr.  RAINEY  (interrupting).  Do  you  change  the  name  of  a  watch 
when  you  change  the  price  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  we  do  not  wish  to  change  the  name;  the  name  is 
valuable. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  public  still  believes 
they  are  buying  the  same  kind  of  watch  for  $32.50  for  which  they 
paid  $28.50,  and  you  cruelly  avoid  telling  them  that  you  are  touching 
it  up. 

'Mr.  FITCH.  No;  the  retailer  knows  that  the  watch  is  of  higher 
grade;  that  it  is  closer  in  adjustment,  and  that  it  is  a  finer  timepiece. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  you  not  tell  me  last  night  in  my  office  that  you 
yourself  could  not  tell  how  valuable  a  watch  was  by  looking  at  it  and 
examining  it;  that  it  was  only  by  timing  it  that  you  could  tell? 

Mr.  FITCH.  That  is  perfectly  true;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then,  if  you  could  not  tell  it,  how  could  you  expect 
the  retailer  to  know  it  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  retailer  takes  our  word  for  it.    We  tell  him. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes;  that  makes  it  very  clear.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  FITCH.  When  it  comes  to  adjusting  watches,  we  have  what  we 
call  the  limit,  and  the  higher  the  grade  the  watch  is  going  to  be — 

Mr.  RAINEY  (interrupting).  Did  you  change  your  limit  on  this 
watch  when  you  raised  the  limit  of  the  price  ? 
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Mr.  FTTCH.  We  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Have  you  come  to  the  limit  yet  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  is  the  limit  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  carry  it  up  in  the  watches  that  we  send  to  the  Kew 
Garden.  That  is  the  limit,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  did  you  do  with  these  watches  that  you  made 
on  the  same  machines  when  you  touched  them  down  so  that  you  could 
sell  them  for  $10  in  the  Balkan  States? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  did  not  send  them  through  the  same  kind  of  adjust- 
ment. We  did  not  finish  the  component  parts  as  well.  We  made  a 
distinctly  lower  grade  watch,  as  we  do  all  the  time. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  you  make  it  in  lower-grade  machines  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  only  have  one  lot  of  machines.  Everything  is 
blocked  out  by  the  same  machines. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  have  one  set  of  machines  for  making  the  parts 
of  the  Riverside  watch,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes;  the  same  machines  make  the  parts  of  every  watch 
of  that  size.  It  makes  parts  of  a  watch  that  we  sell  for  $2.50. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  it  makes  the  parts  for  the  Riverside  watch  also  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Does  it  make  the  parts  for  this  watch  that  gets  the 
Kew  A  certificate  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  do  you  call  that  $400  watch  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  Premier  Maximus. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  think  I  interrupted  you. 

Mr.  FITCH.  No. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  want  to  make  any  further  explanation  about 
this  touching-up  process  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  did  not  succeed  very  seriously — 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  want  to  make  any  further  explanation  about 
touching  them  down  for  the  Balkan  States  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Nothing,  except  to  simply  say  that  there  is  no  such 
process. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  guess  I  misunderstood  you.  Do  you  know  Michael 
Bros.,  of  London,  England  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not;  no,  sir.     I  have  never  heard  of  them  before. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  want  to  read  you  some  letters  I  have  here  to  show 
you  the  extreme  difficulty — even  before  you  resorted  to  your  Swiss- 
dial  method — the  extreme  difficulties  that  buyers  of  this  country  had 
in  buying  your  watches  abroad.  I  want  to  read  you  a  letter  from 
Michael  Bros.,  watch  manufacturers,  of  London,  England.  You  say 
you  do  not  know  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Here  is  what  they  wrote — 

Mr.  FITCH.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  This  was  several  years  ago.  It  was  dated  October  7, 
1903.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Keene,  New  York: 

DEAR  SIR:  We  thank  you  for  your  letter  just  to  hand.  Re  the  Waltham,  we  only 
sent  you  what  you  did  order. 

We  are  having  some  difficulty  just  now,  as  the  companies  suspect  where  they  are 
going  to. 
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However,  next  month  we  hope  to  have  400  pounds  or  500  pounds  of  Walthams  to 
send  you. 

Yours,  faithfully,  MICHAEL  BROS. 

Here  is  another  letter,  dated  October  25,  1903,  addressed  to  Charles 
A.  Keene,  New  York: 

DEAR  SIR:  In  reply  to  your  favor,  we  regret  to  state  that  both  companies,  Elgin 
and  Waltham,  have  by  some  means  found  out  where  the  watches  are  going. 

There  is  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  but  try  and  get  as  many  watches  as  possible 
through  other  wholesale  firms.  This  we  are  trying  to  do,  but,  of  course,  deliveries 
will  be  smaller. 

You  may  rest  assured  we  are  doing  our  utmost  for  you  in  the  matter. 
Yours,  truly, 

MICHAEL  &  BROS. 

Here  is  another  one  from  Michael  Bros.  This  is  dated  October  19, 
1905.  We  are  now  coming  down  toward  the  present  day.  It  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Keene: 

DEAR  SIR:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  9th  instant,  we  beg  to  confirm  our  cable  in 
which  we  inform  you  that  the  contract  is  off  with  the  Elgin  Watch  Co.  This  owing 
to  their  wanting  to  insert  a  clause  that  these  goods  must  not  go  to  America. 

We  are  very  much  afraid  that  we  can  only  rely  on  the  WalthamSj  who  are  quite 
willing  to  supply  us  with  the  quantity  of  watches  you  ask  for,  only  will  not  be  bound 
by  any  contract. 

We  hold  at  the  present  moment  the  first  100  of  your  contract  with  the  Elgin  and 
expect  about  500  Walthams.  As  soon  as  we  receive,  shall  forward. 

Re  the  Swiss  movement  we  sent  you  at  a  cost  of  an  extra  shilling,  you  can  have  these 
fully  jeweled,  i.  e.,  15  jewels,  and  as  the  duty  is  10  per  cent  surely  you  could  sell. 

We  think  we  now  know  the  kinds  of  goods  you  like,  and  up  to  the  end  of  November 
will  try  and  get  you  as  many  as  we  possibly  can. 

We  near  that  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  houses  of  New  York  in  your  trade  was  in 
London  lately,  and  feel  that  he  must  have  whispered  something  to  the  Elgin  Co.,  for 
they  are  quite  off  and  doin°;  their  best  to  wriggle  out  of  the  contract. 

The  100  watches  we  now  nave  in  mind  have  been  delivered  in  dribs  and  drabs,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  we  shall  have  to  hold  these  goods  quite  a  month  before  the  consign- 
ment will  be  important  enough  to  send  you. 

According  to  agreement,  we  have  to  pay  cost  on  delivery,  consequently  we  may  be 
obliged  to  pay  out  for  £500  before  we  can  send  you  a  shipment. 

We  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  would  instruct  your  American  shipping  company 
to  hand  us  over  £500,  wanted  for  this  month,  and  next  month  the  £1,000  required,  and 
BO  on,  because  under  no  circumstances  should  we  like  them  to  have  the  slightest  chance 
of  wriggling  out  of  the  contract. 

Yours,  faithfully,  MICHAEL  BROS. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Nixon  &  Shaw.  Do  you  know  Nixon  & 
Shaw? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  do  not  know  these  foreign  dealers  in  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  know  some  of  them.     I  do  not  happen  to  know  those. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  are  at  No.  50  Paradise  Street,  Liverpool: 
Mr.  KEENE. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  reply  to  your  letter,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  sent  an  order  for  some 
watches  on  the  off  chance  of  getting  them,  but  they  refused  to  execute  them.  They 
evidently  know  all  about  your  movements  and  are  determined  you  shall  not  get  these 
watches.  We  could  not  get  them  for  you,  we  are  quite  sure,  unless  by  methods  that 
we  don't  care  to  adopt;  therefore  it  will  be  useless  troubling  further  in' the  matter. 

NIXON  &  SHAW. 

Here  is  another  one  from  Michael  Bros.: 

Mr.  KEENE,  New  York: 

We  beg  to  confirm  our  cable,  in  which  we  tried  to  make  you  understand  that  we 
could  not  obtain  consular  invoices.  However,  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  we  have 
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succeeded,  and  parcel  will  leave  on  the  18th  instant  by  the  Cedric,  addressed  to  T. 
Talbot,  of  your  address.  You  will  find  that  we  have  got  you  all  the  Waltham  Co.  have 
in  stock,  and  are  very  much  afraid  this  will  be  the  last  shipment  this  year,  so  if  you 
find  one  or  two  lines  not  ordered  you  will  know  the  reason. 

To  get  these  goods  we  had  to  emply  other  firms,  and  the  cost  to  us  has  been  very  high. 

The  Elgin  Co.  have  broken  contract  after  delivering  100  Beehives,  O  size,  which  we 
thought  better  not  to  send  to  you  owing  to  impending  action. 

We  have  tried  hard  to  get  these  goods,  but  all  firms  are  asked  to  sign  a  letter  stating 
that  this  merchandise  is  not  going  to  America,  etc.,  and  if  they  make  a  false  declaration 
would  render  themselves  liable.  However,  we  have  a  Swiss  firm  at  work  and  probably 
will  get  some  through  them.  We  inclose  statement  of  your  account,  in  which  the  100 
Beehives,  0  size,  are  charged  to  you,  also  cables  and  2£  per  cent  extra  commission. 
Now,  if  you  should  think  this  excessive,  will  have  to  give  way  over  the  matter,  but,  as 
you  knoWj  we  have  had  to  pay  this  to  get  the  goods,  and  when  our  Mr.  Chatlain  ar- 
ranged prices,  alterations,  etc.,  it  was  stipulated  that  we  should  get  over  5  per  cent 
clear. 

Please  forward  all  instructions  concerning  the  broken  contract,  etc.     We  remain, 
Yours,  faithfully, 

MICHAEL  BROS. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  J.  Satchwell  &  Co.  of  Birmingham. 
Do  you  know  that  firm  ? 
Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  RAINEY.  This  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Keene: 

BIRMINGHAM,  August  19,  1904. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  have  waited  before  replying  to  your  letter  until  we  heard  from 
Illinois.  We  inclose  a  copy  of  letter  we  have  this  day  received  from  them,  which 
speaks  for  itself.  I  have  by  same  mail  written  to  Illinois  saying  we  will  take  delivery 
in  England  of  this  1,000  watches,  so  please  send  us  what  instructions  you  wish  made 
under  this  fresh  difficulty.  Will  your  representative  be  here  then,  or  shall  we  send 
them  to  London  office  or  ship  direct  to  you?  Waiting  your  esteemed  reply, 

Yours,  very  truly,  JOHN  SATCHWELL  &  Co  (LTD  } 

T.  BURNETT. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Illinois  Watch  Case  Co.,  to 
which  they  refer,  and  which  they  inclosed  with  the  above  letter: 

GENTLEMEN:  We  carefully  note  the  contents  of  your  letter  dated  July  25. 

In  reply  we  desire  to  emphasize  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  deliver  export 
Waltham  watches  to  any  person  or  company  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Prices  quoted  you  were  simply  for  export,  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  goods  were  to 
be  shipped  out  of  the  United  States  and  not  returned.  You  are,  of  course,  aware 
that  American  quotations  for  these  same  watches  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
prices  we  are  permitted  to  quote  for  the  English  market.  We  are  under  agreement 
with  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  that  all  their  movements  intended  for  export  shall, 
under  no  consideration,  be  sold  or  delivered  in  this  country.  You  realize  we  are  in 
honor  bound  to  respect  this  agreement,  and  in  consequence  your  order  can  only  be 
shipped  direct  to  England.  Otherwise  it  must  be  considered  canceled. 

Awaiting  your  immediate  reply,  accompanied  with  foreign  shipping  instructions, 
we  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  ILLINOIS  WATCH  CASE  Co. 

From  John  Satchweil  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 

That  shows  that  you  also  have  a  contract  with  the  retailers  of 
watches  in  this  country  by  which  you  make  them  agree  that  if  they 
send  watches  abroad  they  will  make  their  purchasers  abroad  agree 
that  the  watches  shall  not  come  back  to  this  country.  Here  is  a 
letter — 

Mr.  FITCH  (interrupting).  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter,  Mr. 
Rainey  ? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  the  letter  of  the  Illinois  Watch  Case  Co., 
written  under  date  of  August  6,  1904.  If  you  will  take  it  up  with 
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them  they  will  probably  confirm  it.  I  have  these  original  letters,  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  FITCH.  In  1904? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  is  of  importance  to  me  to  know  if  there  are  any  late 
letters  of  that  tenor. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes,  it  would  be  important.  I  might  have  been  able 
to  find  some  later  ones  for  you,  but  I  have  not  investigated  it  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  If  I  had  been  sure  that  we  were  going  to 
have  a  Democratic  revision  I  would  have  had  some  late  ones. 

Mr.  FITCH    I  was  sure. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Here  is  another  letter  from  the  Lancashire  Watch 
Co.,  addressed  to  me.  This  is  under  date  of  1906.  It  is  a  little  bit 

PRESCOT,  May  12,  1906. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  have  received  your  letter  dated  the  27th  ultimo,  asking  me  for  infor- 
mation re  the  purchases  by  Mr.  Keeneof  American  watches  from  firms  in  this  country. 
I  can  assure  you  that  all  the  specific  instances  you  mention  in  your  letter  are  true, 
but  as  the  firms  named  that  sold  these  watches  to  Mr.  Keene  are  regularly  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Waltham  and  Elgin  people,  I  could  not,  on  my  own  authority,  allow 
you  to  use  their  names,  as  requested  by  you. 

For  that  reason  I  must  ask  you  to  treat  that  portion  of  this  letter  in  the  strictest 
confidence. 
Assuring  you  of  my  desire  to  assist  you  whenever  I  can  be  of  use, 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  faithfully,  THOMAS  P.  HARRIOT. 

Hon.  HENRY  T.  RAINEY, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 

So  I  treated  that  whole  thing  in  confidence,  unfortunately. 

You  had  been  very  strenuous,  even  before  resorting  to  tne  Swiss- 
dial  method,  in  your  effort  to  keep  your  watches  from  coming  back 
here  and  being  sold  cheaper  than  you  sell  them  at  wholesale,  have 
you  not?  Do  you  not  think  your  letters  show  that? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  we  had  been  called  upon  to  do 
anything  about  that,  except  in  the  instance  of  this  one  individual, 
Mr.  Keene,  whose  name  you  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  He  was  the  only  one  that  caught  on  to  you  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  he  was  the  only  one  that  seemed  to  think  it  was 
worth  his  while  to  sell  certain  makes  of  American  movements  at 
about  cost  or  below,  for  advertising  purposes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  you  started  in  to  keep  him  from  losing  money  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  My  old  partner,  Mr.  Appleton,  sr.,  who  is  now  dead, 
used  to  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  Mr.  Keene  was  the  only 
man,  the  only  merchant,  that  he  ever  heard  of  in  America  that  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  advertisement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  think  you  got  an  advertisement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  too. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  that  I  cared  about. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  know  I  made  several  speeches  about  you. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes;  I  remember  them. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  control  the  prices  on  all  of  your  movements. 
You  have  only  mentioned  one,  but  there  are  many  others  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought 
you  meant  to  convey  that  we  were  fixing  prices,  or  were  making  the 
prices. 
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Mr.  KAINEY.  You  fix  the  minimum  price,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Do  you  mean  the  price  to  the  consumer?  Is  that  in 
your  mind  ? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  there  are  only  certain  grades  on  which  we  con- 
tract, as  we  call  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  not  fix  a  minimum  price  to  the  consumers  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Why,  yes,  of  course;  by  setting  the  price  at  which  we 
sell  it  to  the  wholesalers. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes;  I  know  you  set  the  price  and  that  you  know 
yourself  what  you  sell  it  to  the  wholesaler  for;  but  do  you  not  compel 
the  wholesalers  to  sell  it  at  a  certain  price  to  the  retailers  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  compel  them  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No.     We  try  to,  but  we  do  not  succeed. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Sometimes  they  fail  on  you  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  In  hard  times  they  uniformly  fail. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  do  not  always  keep  their  contracts,  but  you  do 
your  best  to  make  them  keep  the  contract,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No.     I  would  like  to  say  there — 

Mr.  RAINEY  (interposing).  Do  you  not?  Have  you  not  a  suit 
pending  now  against  Mr.  Keene  to  compel  him  to  sell  this  Riverside 
movement  that  we  have  been  talking  about — that  you  arranged  to 
sell  in  the  Balkan  States  at  $10 — to  compel  him  to  sell  them  at  $28.50  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  believe  we  have. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  know  you  have,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  will  put  it  that  way,  then. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  have  enjoined  him  from  selling  that  movement 
at  lower  than  $28.50,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  have. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  you  have  won  your  suit  so  far  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  have;  yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  suit  would  have  been  to  compel  him  to  sell 
them  to  the  consumer  for  not  less  than  $32.50,  or  it  would  be,  if  you 
brought  it  now  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  know  it  would. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  am  not  in  touch  with  the  figures.  I  do  not  remember 
them.  If  that  is  the  price  to-day  your  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Have  you  got  with  you  what  you  call  your  "bill  to 
retailers"? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Your  present  retailers'  bill  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Have  you  got  the  retailers'  bill  that  was  in  use  up 
until  quite  recent  times  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  will  read  you  a  copy  of  it.  Here  is  that  retailers' 
bill.  This  is  the  contract  that  until  recently — until  your  raised  your 
price — you  compelled  the  retailer  to  enter  into  who  sold  only  to 
consumers: 
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BILL   TO   RETAILERS — CONDITIONS    OP   SALE. 

Each  Waltham  railroad  movement  specified  in  this  bill  is  sold  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  hereinafter  and  in  the  Waltham  contract  notice  accompanying  such  move- 
ment set  forth,  which  conditions  the  purchaser  named  herein,  by  the  acceptance  of 
such  movement,  agrees  with  the  undersigned  company  to  keep  and  perform,  viz: 
(1)  Retail  watch  dealers  must  not  dispose  of  said  movements  except  by  sale;  (2)  must 
sell  said  movements  only  to  customers  purchasing  the  same  for  their  own  or  others' 
use  and  not  for  resale;  (3)  and  must  not  advertise  or  sell  any  of  said  movements  or 
any  other  Waltham  railroad  movements  at  less  than  the  following  net  prices, 
respectively: 

Vanguard,  23  jewels,  $35;  Vanguard,  21  jewels,  $30;  Vanguard,   19  jewels,  .$28; 
Crescent  Street,  21  jewels,  $26;  Crescent  Street,  19  jewels,  $24;  Appleton,  Tracy  &• 
Co.,  Premier,  $21;  Riverside  Maximus  lever  setting,  $60;  Riverside  lever  setting,  $25. 

(4)  All  watch  dealers  handling  these  or  any  other  Waltham  railroad  movements  are 
to  be  considered  retail  dealers,  except  those  named  as  jobbers  in  the  latest  list  of 
jobbers  issued  by  said  company.  (5)  A  breach  of  any  of  these  conditions  as  to  any 
Waltham  railroad  movement  shall  revest  in  said  company  the  title  of  such  movement 
and  of  all  other  Waltham  railroad  movements  in  the  possession  of  the  violator,  and 
upon  tendering  the  price  paid  by  the  holder  of  such  movements  the  said  company 
shall  be  entitled  to  retake  possession  of  the  same. 

A  duplicate  of  this  bill  has  been  sent  to  the  undersigned,  by  whom  these  conditions 
will  be  enforced. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCH  Co., 

Waltham,  Mats. 

That  is  your  retailer's  bill,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  think  it  must  be;  yes.     There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  what  it  was  some  years  ago.  You  have 
advanced  your  price  now,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Some  of  them,  on  the  1st  of  August. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  advanced  it  on  the  Riverside  movement  at  the 
time  you  brought  this  suit  against  Mr.  Keene  to  compel  him  to 
charge  $28.50,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  the  same  movement  you  have  now  advanced 
to  $32.50? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  the  contract  that  you  compel  the  retailers  to 
agree  to  now  is  that  they  will  not  sell  this  Riverside  lever-set  move- 
ment for  less  than  $32.50  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  want  to  ask  you,  when  you  were  compelling  the 
retailers  to  charge  $25  for  this  Riverside  movement — when  you 
advanced  the  price  to  $28  that  they  could  charge,  and  wouldn't  let 
them  charge  less  than  that — what  you  did  in  the  way  of  touching  up 
the  movement  to  make  it  worth  $28.50  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  think  anything.     It  was  the  later  one. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  just  touched  the  price  up,  then  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  touched  the  price  at  which  they  were  allowed  to 
sell  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  you  did  not  touch  the  watch  up  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  you  do  think  you  touched  the  watch  up  when 
you  asked  them  to  sell  it  for  $32.50  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  know  we  did,  because  we  advanced  our  price,  the 
price  we  charged  for  it. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  You  also  have  an  agreement  with  jobbers,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  By  which  you  compel  them  to.  charge  a  certain  fixed 
price  to  the  retailers  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  the  courts  have  so  far  sustained  those  contracts 
you  made  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  believe  they  have. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  will  until  we  change  the  patent  laws  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  think  quite  possibly. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  assure  you  we  are  going  to  try  to  change  them. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  would  not  object  to  it  if  you  did. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  It  would  spoil  this  system  of  doing  business  that  you 
have? 

Mr.  FITCH.  This  system  has  grown  up  with  the  business  and  is 
forced  on  the  manufacturer  by  the  retailer  and  the  jobber. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  make  you  do  it,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  do;  absolutely. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  they  make  you  raise  the  price  on  the  Riverside 
movement  from  $25  to  $28.50?  Did  the  retailer  make  you  do  that? 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  retailer  insists  upon  making  what  he  calls  an 
equitable  profit.  If  he  can  make  that  profit  on  one  manufacturer's 
product,  he  favors  that  manufacturer's  product  as  against  the  other 
on  which  he  does  not  make  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Now,  when  you  made  them  raise  this  price  from  $25 
to  $28.50  on  this  watch,  to  what  point  did  you  raise  the  price  on  to 
him? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  raised  the  price  at  all  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Soon  afterwards,  then. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Or  soon  before  that,  then. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  remember  but  one  raise  on  Riversides,  and  that 
was  on  the  1st  of  last  August. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  All  right.  On  the  1st  of  last  August  you  raised  the 
price  of  Riversides  from  $28.50  to  $32.50,  or  whatever  it  was.  Did 
you  then  raise  the  price  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  raised  the  price  all  around. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  To  the  retailers.  Then  what  did  you  make  the  job- 
bers pay  for  the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Proportionately.  I  do  not  remember  the  figures,  but 
the  raise  was  proportionally  the  same. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Just  proportionally  the  same. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  In  other  words,  then,  this  Riverside  movement  was 
selling  at  $28.50  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  FITCH.  If  you  have  the  figures  there;  that  is  it.  I  haven't 
them. 

Mr.  KAINEY.  I  haven't  the  figures,  but  that  is  my  recollection. 
Then  you  raised  it  to  consumers  to  $32.50? 

Mr.  FITCH.  As  I  said  before,  I  haven't  the  figures.  If  you  have 
them  there,  no  doubt  they  are  right.  I  do  not  care  to  question  them. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  I  do  not  want  to  frighten  you  with  these  figures  that 
I  have.  I  want  your  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  am  trying  not  to  be  frightened. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  raised  the  price  to  the  retailers  $4  then  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  RAIXEY.  Now,  at  that  time  when  the  watch  was  selling  to  the 
consumers  at  $28.50,  what  did  the  jobber  have  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  remember,  but  the  price  would  be  in  propor- 
tion if  we  advanced  the  price  on  the  watch  movement. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  if  you  raised  the  price  to  the  retailer  $4  on  this 
watch,  you  raised  the  price  to  the  jobber  just  the  same  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Approximately. 

Air.  RAINEY.  In  other  words,  you  would  compel  him  to  pass  that 
additional  price  you  put  on  to  the  consumer,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  always  have  done  that? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  So  it  is  the  consumer  that  gets  it  finally,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir;  the  consumer  is  the  man  that  pays  your 
profit. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  He  is  the  man  that  always  pays  the  freight,  under  the 
Republican  system  of  revising  tariffs?  You  have  a  list  of  jobbers  to 
whom  you  sell? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  do. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  became  of  the  list  known  as  the  Senior  classes  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  think  it  is  printed  yet  by  the  daughter  ®f  Mr.  Senior. 
Mr.  Senior  is  dead. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  you  not  suppress  that  list?  Have  you  seen  a 
copy  of  the  Senior  price  list  lately  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  can  not  say  that  I  remember  having  seen  it.  I 
might  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  expect  you  would  have  quite  a  time  finding  it. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  did  not  know  it  wasn't  printed,  though. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  have  a  certain  list  of  approved  jobbers  to  whom 
you  sell  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  If  any  of  these  jobbers  were  selling  these  watches  to 
consumers  for  a  price  less  than  you  have  fixed  on  you  would  drop  him 
from  your  list,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  would  until  recently. 

Mr.  FITCH.  How  recently  ? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  know  how  recently.  I  say  you  have  a  list  and 
a  lot  of  them  have  been  dropped  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Some  years  ago. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  am  not  telling  you.     I  want  you  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  jobber  has  been  dropped 
by  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  for  any  reason  at  all  for  seven  years. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  For  how  long  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Seven  years. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  that  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  may  be,  but  I  say  I  do  not  remember  that  there  has 
been. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  Seven  years  ago  you  gave  them  such  a  lesson  that 
they  do  not  do  it  any  more  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No. 

Mr.  RAINKY.  Up  to  seven  years  ago,  when  the  jobbers  had  more 
courage  than  they  have  now,  whenever  they  sold  to  the  retailers 
below  the  prices  that  you  permitted  them  to  sell  you  dropped  them, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  Elgin  Watch  Co.  dropped  them  too,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  So  did  the  Keystone  Co.,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  did. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  so  did  the  Crescent  Co.  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  know;    I  would  not  like  to  say. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Isn't  that  singular,  that  all  of  tiiese  companies  should 
drop  this  jobber  just  as  soon  as  he  sold  below  your  price — 

Mr.  FITCH.  Why,  it  is  proper — 

Mr.  RAINEY  (continuing) .  As  soon  as  he  sold  your  watch  below 
price,  isn't  it  singular  how  they  would  all  drop  him  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  is  proper  to  assume  that  he  undersold  the  price  of 
their  article,  and  that  is  why  they  dropped  him. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  you  did  not  say  so  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  did  not  understand  what  your  question  was. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  do  not  care  to  produce  these  letters  if  I  can  help  it. 
The  Elgin  Co.  had  the  same  kind  of  contracts  with  jobbers,  on  the 
same  grades  of  watches  that  you  had,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Generally,  I  suppose  they  did. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  call  their  watches  by  different  names,  but  they 
are  the  same  grade  watches,  and  they  charge  the  same  for  them,  do 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  All  movements  that  the  manufacturers  have — 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  others.  We  will  get  to  the 
others  after  a  while.  The  Elgin  did,  anyway  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  suppose  they  did. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  know  they  did. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  know  absolutely  that  they  did. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  If  an  Elgin  Co.  jobber  sold  a  movement  at  less  than 
the  Elgin  contract  with  him  compelled  him  to  sell  it,  you  dropped 
that  jobber,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Quite  sure. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  soon  would  you  drop  him  ?  Would  you  wait  to 
hear  from  the  Elgin  Co.  first  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  necessarily;  because  we  might  not  drop  him  at  all. 
If  we  didn't  have  reason  to  think  that  he  was  breaking  our  contract, 
we  wouldn't  drop  him. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  you  have  dropped  them  for  selling  Elgin  watches 
cheaper  than  the  Elgin  prices,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  Elgin  folks  would  tell  you  about  it,  wouldn't 
they  ?  Would  they  notify  you  ? 
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Mr.  FITCH.  Yes;  they  have. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then,  for  fear  that  he  might  also  sell  your  watches — 
to  get  at  your  mental  process — for  fear  that  he  might  undersell  your 
watch,  you  would  drop  him  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  would  first  investigate  and  see  if  he  was  undersell- 
ing our  watches. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  would  first  investigate  to  see  if  he  was  that  kind 
of  a  criminal  ?  If  you  found  he  was,  then  you  would  let  him  go  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  he  wTould  be  out  of  business,  because  he  couldn't 
get  any  Elgin  or  Waltham  watches  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  by  any  means.  There  are  plenty  of  other  watches 
he  could  get. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  he  couldn't  get  Elgin  watches  or  Waltham 
watches  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  if  they  both  dropped  him. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  He  coulan't  get  Keystone  cases? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  do  not  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Neither  could  he  get  Crescent  cases? 

Mr.  FITCH.  He  couldn't  get  Crescent  cases  if  he  couldn't  get  Key- 
stone cases,  because  they  are  the  same  concern. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  put  watches  in  Crescent  cases  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  not  use  Crescent  cases  principally  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  use  the  Keystone  cases  principally  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Which  one  do  you  use  the  most  of  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  think  that  we  are  using  more  cases  made  by  the  Wads- 
worth  Co.  to-day. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes;  but  which  do  you  use  the  most  of — Keystone  or 
Crescent  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Keystone,  I  think,  to-day. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  the  Elgin  Co.  uses  the  Crescent? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  we  also  use  the  Crescent. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  they  also  use  the  Keystone  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  use  the  Keystone,  too. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Wmch  do  they  use  the  most  of  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  do  not  know. 

Mi .  RAINEY.  The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co.  and  the  Crescent  Watch 
Case  Co.  and  the  Elgin  Watch  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Waltham 
Watch  Manufacturing  Co.  compose  the  four  companies  that  are  known 
to  the  trade  as  the  "big  four"  in  the  watch  trade? 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  naturally  would  be;  yes.  They  would  be  the  "big 
four." 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  do  call  them  that,  don't  they,  Mr.  Fitch  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  would  be  the  "big  four."     I  have  heard  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  are  the  "big  four." 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  all  have  these  fixed  prices  to  the  consumers,  do 
they  not  ? 
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Mr.  FITCH.  All  watch  manufacturers  do. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  these  "big  four"  do. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  .they  all  have  the  same  penalty  for  underselling  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  decline  to  do  business  with  them;  yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Tney  decline  to  do  business  with  them.  Don't  you 
think  that  is  a  penalty  on  the  man  who  is  in  the  watch  business,  to  be 
shut  out  from  the  principal  watchcases  that  are  made  and  from  the 
principal  movements  that  are  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  would  not  be  in  cases,  because  there  are  other  very 
valuable  sources  of  supply.  It  would  be  somewhat  more  difficult  in 
movements. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  If  any  of  these  jobbers  violated  their  contract  with 
you,  the  crime  that  he  would  commit  would  be  an  effort  to  give  the 
consumer  cheaper  watches;  from  your  standpoint  that  is  the  crime 
that  would  be  committed  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  if  a  retailer  sells  a  watch  below  your  certain 
fixed  price,  he  can  not  get  any  more  Waltham  watches  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  if  we  can  prevent  it ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  If  he  sells  Walthams  below  a  certain  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, he  can  not  get  any  more  Elgins,  can  he  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes;  he  can  get  all  the  Elgins  he  wants. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  not  notify  the  Elgin  Co.  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  do  the  Elgin  people  find  it  out  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  Elgin  people  are  not  playing  fair  with  you  now, 
are  they? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Why,  the  practices — I  suppose  that  is  the  word  to  be 
used,  if  you  would  like  to  call  it  that — yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  did  not  say  anything  as  bad  as  "practices." 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  know  you  did  not.  I  was  trying  to  find  a  better 
word. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  would  suggest  that  "agreements"  would  sound 
better  to  you. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  would  put  it  differently;  yes,  thank  you.  "Under- 
standings." I  think  I  would  like  that  word  better. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  When  you  find  the  word  to  suit  your  conscience  you 
can  go  ahead. 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  understandings  that  existed  in  relation  to  trying 
to  sustain  prices  on  American  watches  to  and  prior  to  seven  years  ago 
were  abandoned  by  advice  of  counsel.  Owing  to  unexpected  deci- 
sions by  the  courts  under  the  Sherman  law  we  were  advised  that  any 
interchange  of  knowledge  of  any  sort  between  us,  between  ourselves 
and  our  competitors,  was  in  violation  of  that  law,  and  as  we  did  not 
wish  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  Sherman  law  we  stopped  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  quit  those  practices  because  you  didn't  want  to 
go  to  the  penitentiary,  or  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Otherwise  you  would  be  doing  it  yet  I 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  If  you  are  doing  it  yet  they  can  not  find  it  out,  can 
they? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  are  not  doing  it  now,  absolutely. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  are  investigating  you  now  at  the  Department 
of  Justice,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  They  are  not;  not  to  my  knowledge.  You  may  have 
knowledge  that  I  am  not  in  touch  with. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  devote  much  more  time  to 
you,  on  account  of  the  other  gentlemen  present  here.  I  know  you 
are  sorry,  too.  There  is  just  one  more  question  I  want  to  ask  you. 
I  want  }'ou  to  tell  about  the  bonds  that  were  executed  over  hi  England, 
the  bonds  that  you  make  purchasers  of  watches  there  execute,  under 
which  they  are  subject  to  a  certain  penalty,  a  certain  number  of 
pounds  penalty,  for  permitting  reshipments  of  your  watches  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FITCH.  There  are  no  such  bonds.  We  have  nothing  of  the 
sort  and  never  have  had. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  do  you  enforce  your  contracts  that  you  make 
over  there  with  the  persons  to  whom  you  sell  watches  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  only  way  we  have  of  enforcing  any  contract  is  by 
declining  to  do  business. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  By  declining  to  do  business.  If  they  violate  that 
agreement  and  let  these  watches  come  back  here,  where  they  can  be 
sold  cheaper  than  you  sell  them  at  wholesale,  then  you  will  not  let 
them  have  any  more  watches.  Do  vou  not  think  that  is  hindering 
trade  between  this  country  and  England  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  That  was  the  case. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  have  stopped  all  those  things  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  become  aroused  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  just 
why  it  was  stopped. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  know  why  it  was  stopped.  It  took  me  quite  a 
long  time  to  get  the  Department  of  Justice  started. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Will  you  allow  me  to  state  my  version  of  this?  It 
will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  have  been  more  than  25  years  trying  to  introduce 
Waltham  watches  into  England.  During  the  first  10  years  we  did 
not  make  our  office  rent  or  clerk  hire  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business 
done. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  In  order  to  do  that,  you  might  have  taken  some  of 
that  $60,000  that  you  were  getting  as  a  selling  agent. 

Mr.  FITCH.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Some  of  that  $60,000  might  have  gone  to  pay  office 
expenses  and  clerk  hire. 

Mr.  FITCH.  As  a  merchant  in  watches,  I  think  I  earned  $60,000  the 
year  that  I  got  it.  I  hope  I  did,  at  any  rate. 

What  I  was  undertaking  to  say  was  that  in  exploiting  the  foreign 
market  for  watches  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  merchant  a  higher  com- 
mission than  we  pay  the  domestic  merchant,  because  he  has  a  much 
harder  time  of  it  and  much  greater  expenses.  We  have  to  stand  our  share 
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of  that.  It  is  what  you  might  call  our  entrance  fee  into  that  foreign 
market  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  into  any  foreign  market;  but  in  the 
earlier  years  we  did  sell  and  had  to  sell  watches  cheaper  in  England 
or  in  any  foreign  market  that  we  tried  to  get  into  than  we  were  forced 
to  sell  them  at  home;  but — and  now  I  want  to  be  very  distinctly 
understood — it  has  never  been  the  case  in  any  instance  that  the  con- 
sumer, the  purchaser,  the  man  that  bought  the  watch  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  was  able  to  buy  it  any  cheaper  than  the  man  in  the  United 
States  was  able  to  buy  it.  The  addition  in  price  was  the  additional 
profit  that  the  middleman  got  and  had  to  get,  partly  going  into  his 

Eocket,  because  he  was  in  a  position  to  demand  it,  and  partly  spent 
y  him  for  extra  expense  of  introducing  watches.  And  that  leads  me 
to  the  first  of  these  transactions  that  we  have  been  talking  about,  the 
transactions  made  by  Mr.  Keen.  Mr.  Keen's  agent  obtained  in  our 
office  in  London  and  stated  that  he  wanted  to  introduce  the  Waltham 
watches  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  was  Mr.  Talbott,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  did  not  know  the  name. 

Mr.  KAINEY.  He  got  them  from  you  in  that  way 

Mr.  FITCH  (continuing) .  The  clerk  sold  him  quite  a  bill  of  watches, 
and  stipulated  that  those  watches,  having  been  sold  with  a  distinct 
understanding  that  they  were  going  to  be  shipped  to  Egypt,  and 
therefore  sold  at  a  lower  price  to  make  up  the  additional  cost  and  risk 
of  the  merchant  taking  them  to  Egypt,  that  they  should  be  delivered 
on  board  a  steamer  going  to  Egypt.  They  were  delivered  on  the 
steamer,  but  before  the  steamer  sailed  Mr.  Keen's  agent  went  on 
board  that  steamer,  removed  those  watches,  and  shipped  them  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  was  an  awful  crime,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  FITCH.  If  it  is  not  a  crime  to  do  a  dishonorable  act,  then  it  was 
not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  He  could  not  get  them  from  you  in  any  other  way 
except  by  telling  you  that  he  was  going  to  ship  them  to  Egypt. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Except  by  contracting  with  us  to  do  something  that 
was  worth  something  to  us. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  were  willing  that  the  Egyptian  consumer  over 
there  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  around  among  the  pyramids  and 
sphinxes  and  all  those  other  places  should  get  American-made  watches 
at  reasonable  prices,  while  you  were  standing  back  of  the  tariff  wall 
and  compelling  the  consumer  here  to  pay  probably  twice  as  much  for 
them? 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  Egyptian  consumer  could  not  buy  them  any 
cheaper.  The  consumer  has  not  bought  them  any  cheaper  in  any 
market.  It  is  an  additional  profit  to  the  merchant,  covering  his  risk 
and  covering  the  cost  of  advertising  and  other  missionery  work  in 
introducing  the  article.  The  consumer  does  not  buy  it  any  cheaper. 
The  difference  never  was  twice  as  much  anywhere. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  think  it  was  dishonorable  to  violate  a  dis- 
honorable contract? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  was  not  a  dishonorable  contract.  It  is  not  a  dis- 
honorable contract  to 
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Mr.  RAINEY  (interposing).  To  get  back  of  the  tariff  wall  and  sell 
cheaper  abroad  than  you  do  to  your  own  fellow  citizens  at  home. 
You  do  not  think  that  is  dishonorable  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  tariff  wall  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  why  are  you  trying  to  keep  it  up  all  the  time. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Why  did  you  appeal  to  all  of  our  customhouses  to 
look  after  your  watches  coming  from  abroad,  when  they  had  another 
dial  on  them? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Because  the  individual  bringing  them  in  here  did  not 
want  to  sell  them  on  a  fair  basis.  He  wanted  to  sell  them  at  cost  as 
an  advertising  proposition. 

Mr.  FORDXEY.  Your  position  is  that  you  have  never  sold  watches 
abroad  that  went  to  the  consumer  at  a  lower  price  than  the  consumer 
pays  for  that  watch  in  this  country  { 

Mr.  FITCH.  That  is  absolutely  a  fact. 

Mr.  FORDXEY.  I  wanted  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  JAMES.  That  was  because  you  had  a  contract  that  they  could 
not  seh1  them  cheaper. 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  it  wras  because  we  did  not  wish  to  have  them  sold 
cheaper. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  howrever,  you  may  put  it,  you  did  sell  them  over 
there  to  the  retailer  cheaper  than  you  sold  them  to  the  American 
retailer  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  not  the  retailer. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  wholesaler 

Mr.  JAMES.  Yes;  cheaper  than  you  sold  them  to  the  American 
wholesaler. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Under  certain  special  conditions. 

Mr.  JAMES.  And  under  an  unhampered  and  unmonopolized  market 
he  actually  would  have  sold  them  cheaper  to  the  foreign  consumer 
than  you  sell  them  to  the  American  consumer,  but  for  this  contract 
made  with  him  preventing  htm  from  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  at  all;  he  bought  them  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  profit  on  them  and  he  did  make  a  profit  on  them. 

Mr.  JAMES.  He  made  a  much  larger  profit  than  you  will  allow  the 
American  wholesaler  to  make  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes;  he  has  to,  because  the  volume  of  business  that  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  do  against  his  overhead  charges  is  so  small  that 
ne  could  not  live  otherwise.  The  jobber  in  the  United  States  can  sell 
Waltham  movements  at  5  per  cent,  because  he  can  handle  them  hi 
very  large  quantities.  They  are  staple.  It  is  like  flour;  he  merely 
passes  them  over  the  counter.  The  wholesaler  in  the  foreign  country 
has  to  work  very  hard  if  he  succeeds  hi  interesting  the  customer  to 
buy  half  a  dozen,  and  that  customer  may  test  them  out  for  a  year 
before  he  will  buy  any  more.  It  is  a  very  different  proposition. 

Mr.  JAMES.  How  many  did  you  sell  abroad  last  year? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  we  sold  last  year. 

Mr.  JAMES.  About  how  many  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  figures  are  not  in  yet. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  the  year  before  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  have  not  seen  the  figures  for  this  year. 
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Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  in  1911  ? 
Mr.  FITCH.  I  have  some  figures  here. 
Mr.  JAMES.  All  right;  what  are  they? 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  figures  are  not  here;  these  are  simply  percentages. 
What  I  am  about  to  give  you  is  in  our  brief: 

When  the  domestic  business  is  normal  the  percentage  of  the  product  of  the  com- 
pany which  is  exported  is  about  18  per  cent.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  owing 
to  the  decrease  of  business  in  the  domestic  market,  the  percentage  of  exports  has 
risen  to  about  21  per  cent. 

I  might  say,  in  addition  to  that,  that  business  has  been  better 
abroad  for  the  past  year,  and  I  should  think  that  it  might  be  25  per 
cent. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Do  you  export  one-fourth  of  your  product  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  would  appear  so. 

Mr.  JAMES.  What  is  your  total  output  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  approximately. 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  isn't  far  from  500,000  watch  movements. 

Mr.  JAMES.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  say  it  isn't  far  from  500,000  watch  movements. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Give  it  to  me  in  money,  so  that  I  will  understand  it. 

Mr.  FITCH.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000  for  watch  move- 
ments. 

Mr.  JAMES.  So  that  you  are  exporting  something  like  $750,000 
worth  of  watches  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  JAMES.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  much  trouble  in  selling  that 
many  over  there  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  has  been  very  serious  trouble,  I  assure  you.  It  has 
been  a  very  difficult  and  uphill  job. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Since  it  has  gotten  so  that  you  are  exporting  about 
one-fourth  of  your  total  output,  you  wouldn't  say  it  is  so  extremely 
hard  to  sell  your  watches  abroad,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  It  is  not  as  hard  as  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  JAMES.  You  have  still  got  these  contracts,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No. 

Mr.  JAMES.  You  allow  them  to  sell  at  whatever  price  they  are 
content  to  take? 

Mr.  FITCH.  These  contracts  do  not  exist  abroad.  Our  prices 
abroad  are  practically  identical  with  the  home  price.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded hi  establishing  our  reputation. 

Mr.  JAMES.  What  you  reaDy  want  this  tariff  for  is  to  protect  your 
output  here  from  reimportation  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  at  all.  We  dp  not  require  it  for  that;  we  have  no 
interest  in  it  from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  JAMES.  If  you  were  selling  to  a  wholesaler  there  who  was 
exporting  these  watches  from  England  to  the  United  States,  you 
would  not  sell  to  him  any  more,  would  you,  if  you  found  that  out  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  would  have  to  sell  them  to  a  man  that  would  handle 
them  fairly  over  here — 

Mr.  JAMES.  What  is  that? 
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Mr.  FITCH.  We  would  have  to  sell  them  to  a  customer  who  would 
handle  them  fairly  over  here,  I  am  trying  to  explain,  and  we  would 
only  discriminate  against  one  man — 

Mr.  JAMES  (interposing).  You  mean  the  man  that  handles  them 
fairly  over  here,  one  who  will  keep  the  prices  up  to  the  standard 
which  you  fix,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JAMES.  That  is  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JAMES.  So  the  one  who  would  be  content  with  a  profit  that 
to  him  was  satisfactory,  one  that  we  might  call  satisfactory  also  to 
the  consumer— you  would  not  sell  to  him? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Well,  that  is  a  question  of  what  it  is. 

Mr.  JAMES.  That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  individual  we  are  talking  about,  or  have  been 
talking  about,  has  been  selling  them  at  cost,  and  in  some  instances 
below  it — we  have  his  testimony  on  oath  to  that  effect — for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  them  as  advertising  material.  He  does  not  wish  to  do 
the  business  in  Waltham  watches  like  any  other  merchant  would  do. 
He  wishes  to  injure  any  and  every  other  competitive  merchant  by 
putting  the  price  of  Waltham  watches  so  low  that  the  merchants 
have  to  discontinue  dealing  in  them. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Now,  this  watch  that  you  used  to  compel  your  pur- 
chasers to  sell  at  $28.50 — what  did  you  get  for  that  watch? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Approximately  $17.20. 

Mr.  JAMES.  So  you  made  a  profit  on  that  watch — I  mean,  what 
did  they  pay  you  for  the  watch  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  JAMES.  $17.50? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Very  near  that.     I  may  be  a  little  out,  but  not  far. 

Mr.  JAMES.  You  made  $8.50  on  it,  then? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  oh,  dear,  no.     We  did  not  make  $3  on  them. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  that  is  the  price  you  required  the  purchaser  from 
you  to  sell  it  for— $28.50? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes;  but  that  was  his  profit,  not  ours. 

Mr.  JAMES.  I  understand.  Now,  what  did  you  sell  it  to  the 
foreigner  for — the  foreign  wholesaler? 

Mr.  FITCH.  The  same  price. 

Mr.  JAMES.  The  same  price  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes;  of  late  years.  There  was  a  time  when  we  sold  it 
for  less. 

Mr.  JAMES.  How  much  less. 

Mr.  FITCH.  Oh,  I  should  say  about  20  per  cent,  at  times.  It  would 
vary,  depending  upon  the  market  that  he  wanted  to  exploit  and  the 
difficulties  and  expenses  that  he  would  be  put  to.  For  instance,  we 
were  willing  to  make  quite  a  low  price  to  get  into  Egypt. 

Mr.  JAMES.  And  you  thought  Mr.  Keene  was  helping  you  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  certainly  did.  That  is,  we  did  not  know  he  was  in 
the  game. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Now,  what  is  the  cost  of  this  watch  that  you  sell  to  the 
wholesaler  for  $17.50? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Our  cost  ? 

Mr.  JAMES.  Yes. 
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Mr.  FITCH.  I  could  not  tell  you  from  memory. 

Mr.  JAMES.  What  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  that  watch  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you  from  memory.  I  can  approxi- 
mate it,  if  you  want  that. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Well,  if  you  do  not  know  what  your  own  watch  costs 
you  how  are  you  going  to  advise  this  committee  as  to  the  dangers  of 
foreign  importation  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  make  a  great  many  varieties  of  watches,  and  if  I 
were  at  Waltham,  or  in  touch  with  the  cost  department,  I  could  tell 
you  the  cost  of  the  watch  hi  a  minute.  I  can  not  tell  you  from 
memory. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Can  you  not  approximate  it? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Well,  I  should  say  that  that  cost  probably  carried  about 
a  profit  of  $3. 

Mr.  JAMES.  About  S3  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  all,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  question.  Do  you  make  the 
wholesalers  in  England  and  other  countries  agree  to  sell  to  the 
retailers  at  a  certain  fixed  price  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  compel  retailers  in  foreign  countries  to  sell 
to  the  consumers  at  a  certain  fixed  price  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  only  thing  you  try  to  do  over  there — the  only 
contract  you  require  them  to  make — is  that  they  will  not  permit 
them  to  come  back  to  the  United  States  ?  That  is  the  only  limitation 
you  put  on  them  there  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  No;  we  put  on  a  general  limitation  there,  as  we  do 
everywhere,  that  they  snail  handle  them  fairly  as  against  each  other, 
and  if  a  competitor  anywhere,  or  if  a  retail  dealer  anywhere,  under- 
took to  be  an  unfair  competitor,  so  that  his  associates  in  the  business 
complained  and  thought  that  he  was  not  treating  them  fairly,  we 
should  have  to  interfere. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  would  have  to  interf ere  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  you  do  not  have  any  fixed  price  over  there  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  the  only  thing  that  you  tell  them  over  there  is 
that  they  must  not  let  them  come  back  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  FITCH.  We  do  tell  them  that;  yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  ah1. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  more,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes;  finish  your  statement. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  want  to  say  that  the  watch  business  is  peculiar  in 
being  probably  more  of  a  paternal  business  than  almost  any  other. 
In  each  case  the  dealer  in  watches  insists  upon  it,  and  we  have  to  try 
to  protect  their  profits,  and  we  do,  both  the  wholesaler  and  the  re- 
tailer, as  far  as  we  can.  That  paternalism  even  goes  so  far  that 
whenever  we  reduce  a  ppice  we  rebate  it.  That  is,  we  send  a  circular 
to  every  dealer  in  watches  notifying  him  that  we  have  reduced  the 
price,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  send  us  the  numbers  of  any  such 
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watches  that  he  may  have  in  stock,  and  we  will  send  him  the  differ- 
ence, and  we  do  so.  I  would  like  to  submit  copies  of  these  circulars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Very  well,  sir.  Give  them  to  the  clerk  and  we  will 
print  them  hi  the  record.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FITCH.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  for  your 
consideration. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Fitch  is  as  follows: 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  Co.  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  60. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  brief  relates  solely  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  existing  tariff  on  watch 
movements  and  parts  of  watches. 

The  act  now  in  force,  being  section  192  of  the  act  of  1909,  reads  as  follows: 

"Watch  movements,  including  time-detectors,  whether  imported  in  cases  or  not, 
if  having  not  more  than  seven  jewels,  seventy  cents  each ;  if  having  more  than  seven 
jewels  and  not  more  than  eleven  jewels,  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  each;  if  hav- 
ing more  than  eleven  jewels  and  not  more  than  fifteen  jewels,  one  dollar  and  eighty- 
five  cents  each;  if  having  more  than  fifteen  and  not  more  than  seventeen  jewels,  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  each  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  having 
more  than  seventeen  jewels,  three  dollars  each  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem; watch  cases  and  parts  of  watches,  chronometers,  box  or  ship,  and  parts  thereof, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  lever  clock  movements  having  jewels  in  the  escapement, 
and  clocks  containing  such  movements,  one  dollar  each  and  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  all  other  clocks  and  parts  thereof,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section, 
whether  separately  packed  or  otherwise,  not  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  or  earthenware,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all 
jewels  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  or  clocks,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
enameled  dials  for  watches  or  other  instruments,  three  cents  per  dial  and  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  Provided,  That  all  watch  and  clock  dials,  whether  attached  to 
movements  or  not,  shall  have  indelibly  painted  or  printed  thereon  the  country  of 
origin,  and  that  all  watch  movements,  lever  clock  movements,  with  jewels  in  the 
escapement,  and  cases  of  foreign  manufacture  shall  have  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  country  of  manufacture  cut,  engraved,  or  die  sunk  conspicuously  and  indeli- 
bly on  the  plate  of  the  movement  and  the  inside  of  the  case,  respectively,  and  the 
movements  shall  also  have  marked  thereon  by  one  of  the  methods  indicated  the  num- 
bers of  jewels  and  adjustments,  said  number  to  be  expressed  both  in  words  and  in 
Arabic  numerals;  and  none  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  delivered  to  the  importer 
unless  marked  in  exact  conformity  to  this  direction." 

The  proposed  act,  being  section  60  of  the  bill  above  referred  to  as  it  passed  the  House, 
reads  as  follows: 

"Watch  movements,  including  time-detectors,  whether  imported  in  cases  or  not, 
watch  case  and  parts  of  watches,  chronometers,  box  or  ship,  and  parts  thereof,  lever 
clock  movements  having  jewels  in  the  escapement,  and  clocks  containing  such  move- 
ments, all  other  clocks  and  parts  thereof,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act  or  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  cited  for  amendment,  whether  separately  packed  or  otherwise, 
not  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  or  earthen- 
ware, thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  jewels  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  watches 
or  clocks,  ton  per  centum  ad  valorem;  enameled  dials  for  watches  or  other  instru- 
ments, thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  watch  and  clock  dials, 
whether  attached  to  movements  or  not,  shall  have  indelibly  painted  or  printed  thereon 
the  country  of  origin,  and  that  all  watch  movements,  lever  clock  movements  with 
jewels  in  the  escapement,  whether  imported  assembled  or  knocked  down  for  reassem- 
bling, and  cases  of  foreign  manufacture,  shall  have  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and 
country  of  manufacture  cut,  engraved,  or  die  sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on 
the  plate  of  the  movement  and  the  inside  of  the  case,  respectively,  and  the  movements 
shall  also  have  marked  thereon  by  one  of  the  methods  indicated  the  number  of  jewels 
and  adjustments,  said  number  to  be  expressed  either  in  words  or  in  Arabic  numerals; 
and  none  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  delivered  to  the  importer  unless  marked  in 
exact  conformity  to  this  direction." 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  earnestly  protests  against  this  reduction  in  the  tariff. 
The  reduction  proposed  is  most  serious.  Under  the  existing  law  the  average  equiva- 
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lent  ad  valorem  has  proved  to  be  between  51  per  cent  and  53  per  cent.  This  it  is 
proposed  to  change  to  30  per  cent  and  also  to  abolish  the  specific  duties.  This  com- 
pany maintains  that  it  can  not  continue  to  manufacture  watch  movement*,  paying 
the  present  rates  of  wages,  if  any  material  reduction  is  made  in  the  existing  tariff. 
The  company  urges  that  no  substitution  of  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties  be  permit- 
ted, as  the  former  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  fraudulent  undervaluations. 

In  support  of  its  position  the  company  submits  the  following: 

First.  Brief  history  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 

Second.  Labor  conditions  in  the  factory  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 

Third.  Profits. 

Fourth.  Foreign  business. 

Fifth.  The  proposed  tariff. 

Sixth.  Summary. 

BRIEF  HISTORY   OP  THE   WALTHAM   WATCH  CO. 

The  company  was  first  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "The  Boston  Watch  Co."  in 
the  year  1854,  and  at  that  time  made  about  five  watches  a  day  and  employed  90  hands. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  they  equipped  a  factory  in  the  city  of  Waltham,  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  The  company  did  not  make  money,  and  in  the  year 
1857  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  was  bid  in  by  Mr.  Royal  E.  Robbins,  a 
creditor  of  the  company,  for  the  sum  of  $56,500. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  the  Boston  Watch  Co.  was  consolidated  with  another  corpora- 
tion which  Mr.  Robbins  had  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Waltham  Improvement 
Co.,  under  which  name  it  continued  to  do  business  until  February  8,  1859,  when  its 
name  was  changed  by  act  of  the  legislature  to  the  American  Watch  Co.,  and  its  capital 
stock  increased  to  $300,000,  and  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1860,  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent 
was  declared.  This  was  the  first  dividend  declared  by  any  watch  company  in 
America. 

The  company  experienced  various  changes  of  fortune,  but  continued  to  manufacture 
watch  movements,  and  in  the  year  1865  its  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $750,000. 
The  steady  increase  of  business  in  the  next  succeeding  years  required  a  further  increase, 
and  in  August,  1870,  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  the  sum  of  $1,250,000,  and  three 
years  later  a  further  increase  of  $250,000  was  made.  In  1885  the  name  of  the  company 
was  again  changed,  the  new  name  being  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  and  the 
legislature  also  authorized  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  to  $4,000,000.  Of  the  stock 
thus  authorized  there  was  issued  in  March  of  that  year  (1885)  $2,000,000,  which  was 
further  increased  in  March,  1889,  to  $3,000,000,  and  in  1899  it  was  finally  increased 
to  the  limit  of  $4,000,000  authorized  by  the  legislature.  The  money  raised  by  this 
increase  of  the  capital  stock  was  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  factory  and  its 
equipment  with  new  and  improved  machinery.  The  production  of  the  factory  at 
this  time  was  greatly  increased.  During  the  30  years  ending  in  1884  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  factory  amounted  to  2,515,119  watch  movements;  in  the  next  10  years  the 
factory  produced  5,897,035  movements,  and  in  the  decade  following,  viz,  from  1894 
to  1904,  about  12,000,000  watch  movements  were  made  in  the  factory. 

In  1906  a  new  corporation  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000,000,  which  acquired  all  the  property  and  business  and 
rights  of  all  kinds  of  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Co.  The  stockholders  of  the 
American  Waltham  Watch  Co.  exchanged  their  shares  of  stock  for  stock  in  the  new 
company.  Neither  the  stock  of  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Co.  nor  of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Co.  has  ever  been  listed  on  any  stock  exchange,  and  the  exchange  of  shares 
above  referred  to  was  carried  out  without  the  intervention  of  any  bankers,  except  in 
a  minor  capacity  as  transfer  agents.  Nor  has  a  single  dollar  ever  been  paid  for  pro- 
motion expenses. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  is  now,  and  for  a  long  time  has  been,  the  largest  and  oldest 
manufacturer  of  watch  movements  in  the  world.  At  one  time  the  company  made 
cases,  but  discontinued  that  part  of  its  work  many  years  ago.  The  company  now 
employs  3,422  men  and  women.  In  prosperous  times  the  number  of  employees  ia 
4,400.  The  daily  output  of  movements  is  now  only  about  2,100.  In  prosperous  times, 
and  before  the  present  depression  in  the  watch  industry  set  in,  the  daily  output  of 
movements  was  3,300.  The  company  feels  that  it  can  justly  claim  that  its  product 
has  an  excellent  reputation  throughout  the  world,  and  that  it  has  contributed  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  to  advance  the  reputation  of  American  mechanical  skill 
and  ingenuity. 
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LABOR   CONDITIONS   IN   THE    FACTORY   OF   THE    WALTHAM    WATCH   CO. 

The  average  daily  wages  in  the  adjusting,  machine,  mainspring,  train  making,  dial 
making,  and  jewel  making  and  setting  departments  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Department. 

Total  em- 
ployed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number. 

Daily, 
average 
wage. 

Number. 

Daily, 
average 
wage. 

Adjusting.          

234 
156 
89 
284 
132 
158 

138 
153 
37 
87 
71 
60 

$4.06 
3.36 
3.02 
3.17 
3.31 
3.37 

96 
3 
52 

197 
61 
98 

$1.66 
1.65 
1.59 
1.61 
"   1.59 
1.64 

Machine  

Mainspring      

Train  making  

Dial  making  

Jewel  making  and  setting  

Average  

3.48 

1.62 

The  total  average  of  all  departments  of  the  factory  for  the  month  of  December, 
1911,  was  as  follows: 

Total  pay  roll $176,292.37 

Number  of  employees 3, 422 

Average  for  the  month,  51.51  for  210  hours,  or  24$  cents  an  hour. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  the  grand  average  of  our  total  factory  wage 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  average  of  the  six  groups  above  selected.  These  wages 
are  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  those  paid  in  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  watches 
are  the  chief  foreign-made  competitors  of  American  watches. 

The  following  table  is  a  substantially  accurate  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in 
certain  foreign  countries,  including  Switzerland,  as  compared  with  those  paid  in  the 
Waltham  Watch  Co.'s  factory: 


Minimum. 
Maximum. 


England,  weekly. 

Daily. 

Switzerland. 

North  Italy. 

South  Italy. 

Waltham. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

!28s. 
$7.00 
35s. 
$8.75 

16s. 
$4.00 
18-2os  . 
$4.50-$6.25 

5fcs. 
$1.00 
6fcs. 
$1.20 

$0.15 

0) 

0) 

4fcs. 
$0.80 

$0.30 

(*) 

(') 

$3.48 

$1.62 

1  Lower  wages.  *  Longer  hours, 

or,  reduced  to  a  uniform  basis  of  daily  wage  in  United  States  money: 


England 

Switzerland. 

North  Italy. 

South  Italy. 

Waltham. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

$1.31 

$0.85 

$1.10 

$0.80 

$0.33 

$0.22* 

$3.48 

$1.62 

The  figures  above  for  Switzerland  can  readily  be  verified  from  any  consular  report 
on  the  watch  industry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  conditions  of  labor 
in  the  Waltham  factories  as  compared  with  those  in  Switzerland  can  not,  however, 
be  fairly  judged  even  from  the  enormous  difference  in  the  wages  paid.  The  Waltham 
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Watch  Co.  believes  the  situation  of  its  employees  to  be  unusually  fortunate.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  employees  are  native-born  Americans,  and  about  60  per  ceni  are 
women.  Among  the  women  a  great  many  come  from  the  farms  of  Maine,  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire.  Both  men  and  women  remain  long  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany. Periods  of  employment  running  from  20  to  35  and  40  years  are  very  com- 
mon. There  never  has  been  a  strike  or  any  labor  trouble  in  the  factory  of  the  Wal- 
tham  Watch  Co.  or  any  of  its  predecessors  since  its  organization  in  the  year  1854.  nor 
have  the  employees  ever  deemed  it  necessary  to  form  a  union  of  any  kind  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests.  They  have  considered  their  interests  adequately  pro- 
tected by  the  management  of  the  factory.  Any  employee  has  been  at  liberty  to 
address  complaints  in  person  to  the  president  of  the  company. 

The  company  has  steadily  taken  an  interest  in  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of 
its  employees,  particularly  of  thQ  women  in  its  service,  A  matron  has  for  a  long  time 
been  employed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  women  and 
girls  working  in  the  factory.  When  a  girl  comes  to  Waltham  to  enter  the  employ  of 
the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  she  is  met  at  the  station  by  the  matron,  who  sees  to  it  that  she 
finds  a  suitable  place  to  live  in.  The  company  maintains  for  this  class  of  employees 
a  large  boarding  house,  known  as  the  Adams  House,  which  is  run  at  an  annual  loss  of 
about  $9,000.  This  house  has  accommodation  foi  300  girls,  who  are  charged  $3  a  week 
for  room  and  board.  This  action  also  tends  strongly  to  keep  down  the  price  of  rooms 
and  board  in  hotels  and  private  boarding  houses  in  Waltham. 

The  company  also  provides  lunch  rooms  for  both  men  and  women  in  the  factory, 
where  good  food  is  provided  absolutely  at  cost.  There  is  also  a  recreation  room,  with 
comfortable  chairs,  magazines,  and  a  piano,  where  the  women  and  girls  can  rest  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour.  Very  few  minors  are  employed,  and  those  only  as  errand  boys  and 
girls  on  work  of  the  lightest  description.  Not  only  does  the  factory  employ  a  matron 
to  have  a  general  supervision,  but  also  two  trained  nurses,  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  a 
care  for  the  health  of  the  employees.  It  also  maintains  a  number  of  free  beds  in  the 
Waltham  Hospital  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees  in  the  case  of  sickness,  and  also 
contributes,  as  do  the  employees,  to  an  organization  known  as  the  Watch  Factory 
Mutual  Relief  Association,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  pays  benefits  to  employees 
who  may  be  disabled  by  sickness. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  company  buys  large  quantities  of  coal  and  firewood 
and  resells  the  same  to  its  employees  during  the  winter  at  cost.  It  maintains  about 
the  factory  parks  and  flower  gardens  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees.  The  factory  is 
itself  well  built,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  extraordinarily  clean  and  quiet. 
The  entire  factory  is  scrubbed  every  day.  The  machinery  is  equipped  with  every 
labor-saving  device  and  every  safety  device  which  ingenuity  can  invent.  As  a  result 
there  are  almost  no  accidents,  there  having  been  but  two  of  any  consequence  in  the 
last  30  years.  The  company  has  never  carried  any  liability  insurance,  having  never 
been  willing  to  let  anyone  intervene  between  itself  and  its  employees. 

The  foregoing  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  subject.  For  example,  the  com- 
pany contributes  liberally  toward  the  support  of  a  band,  composed  of  its  employees, 
which  gives  free  concerts  in  the  summer,  largely  attended  by  its  employees,  as  well  as 
by  the  townspeople.  Under  the  direction  of  the  matron  there  are  dressmaking  and 
other  similar  classes  for  girls.  In  the  summer  the  entire  factory  is  closed  for  a  period 
of  two  or  sometimes  three  weeks  to  enable  the  employees  to  take  a  vacation.  The 
working  hours  for  women  and  minors  in  the  factory  were  55  hours  a  week  until  the  1st 
of  last  January,  when  by  act  of  the  legislature  the  working  time  for  this  class  of 
employees  was  limited  to  54  hours.  No  deduction  was  made  by  the  company  in  the 
wages  of  its  employees  by  reason  of  this  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  employees  are  among  the  most  respected  citizens  of  Waltham.  Two  of  them 
have  been  mayors  of  Waltham ;  they  have  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public 
library;  many  of  them  have  been  members  of  the  city  government;  at  the  present 
time  seven  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Waltham  work  in  this  f  ac- 
Inrv;  some  have  left  the  employ  of  the  company  to  become  doctors,  lawyers,  editors, 
ministers,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  so  forth. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  thinks  that  it  is  justified  in  believing  that  few,  if  any, 
factories  in  this  country  have  shared  more  generously  with  their  employees  such 
prosperity  as  they  have  had  or  that  there  could  be  found  anywhere  a  factory  in  which 
the  conditions  of  labor  are  more  sharply  in  contrast  with  those  existing  in  foreign 
countries  where  competing  products  are  manufactured. 
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PROFITS. 

The  manrin  of  profits  is  exceedingly  small.  The  capital  stock  ia  $12,000,000,  of 
which  $5,000,000  is  preferred  and  $7,000,000  common.  For  the  past  two  years  the 
company  has  earned  no  dividends  whatever  upon  the  common  stock,  and  has  only 
paid  6  per  cent,  or  $300,000,  on  its  preferred  stock,  which,  if  not  paid,  would  have  been 
cumulative.  The  company  pays  over  $2,000,000  annually  in  wages.  The  tangible 
assets  of  the  company,  as  shown  by  the  assessments  and  returns  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation, including  real  estate,  machinery,  merchandise  at  factory  cost,  bills  and  accounts 
receivable  at  their  face  value,  amounted  on  April  1,  1911,  to  $9,022,405.13.  The  divi- 
dends were  therefore  3.3  per  cent  on  the  tangible  assets  of  the  company.  The  stock  of 
the  coiripany  is  widely  distributed,  most  ot  the  holdings  being  small.  There  are  now 
about  1,100  shareholders. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  serious  depression  in  the  watch  business  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  year  ending  April  1,  1911,  the  average  number  of  movements  manu- 
factured per  day  by  the  company  was  2,190  as  against  2,790  for  the  year  previous,  and 
3,300  per  day  before  the  depression  in  the  business  necessitated  curtailment. 

FOREIGN   BUSINESS. 

The  Waltham  "Watch  Co.  sells  a  portion  of  its  product  in  foreign  countries.  The 
prices  charged  the  consumer  in  foreign  countries  are  in  no  cases  lower  and  in  many 
cases  higher  than  those  charged  in  this  country.  The  prices  at  which  the  watches  are 
sold  to  jobbers  for  sale  in  foreign  countries  are  also  substantially  identical  with  those 
charged  to  jobbers  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Name  of  movement. 


Domestic 
price. 


Export 
price. 


18  size. 


Vanguard  23  J $22.80  $22.80 

Vanguard  21 J 21.45  21.46 

Vanguard  19  J 19.80  19.76 

Crescent  St.  21 J 17.65  17.68 

Crescent  St.  19  J 17.10  17.10 

No.  845 15.20  15.19 

Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co 11.40  11.40 

P.  S.  Bartlett  G.  &  N.  Dsk 8.00  7.98 

P.  S.  Bartlett  Nkl 6.45  6.46 

No.  87 6.45  6.46 

No.  85 5.70  0) 

No.  825 5.05  5.04 

No.  820 4.25  4.27 

No.  81 3.90  0) 

No.  18 3. 05  3. 05 

No.  1 2.75  2.75 

16  size. 

A.  W.  Co.  Bridge  model 41.80  0) 

Riverside  Maximus 41. 80  41 . 79 

Vanguard  23  J 22.80  22. SO 

Vanguard  19  J 19.80  19.76 

Crescent  St 17.65  17.68 

No.  645 15.60  15.58 

Riverside 15.60  15.58 

Royal 11.00  11.02 

P.  S.  Bartlett 9.50  9.49 

No.  630 8.00  7.98 

No.  IY25 7.40  7.36 

No.  620 5.80  5.81 

No.  610 3.55  3.55 

Traveler  (same  as  No.  610  with  gold-gilded  plates) 3. 55 

It  size. 

A.  W.Co.  Bridpemodel 41.80  (») 

Riverside  Maximus 41.80  41.79 

Ri\vi>ide 15.60  15.58 

Royal 11.00  11.02 

No.  230 8.00  (i) 

No.  ±25 7.40  7.36 

No.  220 5.80  5.81 

No.210 4.05  4.09 

i  None  exported. 
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Name  of  movement. 

Domestic 
price. 

Export 
price. 

6  size. 

$6.45 

$6  46 

"V"           

4.65 

4.65 

"Y"  

3.25 

3.25 

"J"  

3.00 

3.00 

0  size. 
Riverside  Maxinius  

18.25 

18.23 

Riverside  

14.05* 

14.06 

Lady  Waltham  

9.90 

9.88 

No  165-115      

7.00 

6.98 

No.  161-110      

4.65 

4.65 

No.  160-100  (same  as  above,  but  gilded)  

4.27 

Jewel  series. 
Diamond      

17.50 

17.47 

Riverside  

14.50 

14.43 

Ruby  

11.40 

11.40 

Sapphire             

10.30 

10.  26 

Nonmagnetic. 
Vanguard  23  J.  18  size  ,  

30.40 

(i) 

No  820      

6.25 

(') 

16  size. 
Riverside  Maximus  

49.40 

(i) 

Riverside  

22.80 

(i) 

i  None  exported. 

The  single  exception  to  the  above  prices  is  that  there  is  a  special  discount  allowed 
to  a  particular  exporter  as  a  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  to  the 
expense  of  advertising,  in  an  effort  to  enter  a  market  at  present  controlled  exclusively 
by  the  Swiss,  the  total  number  of  movements  sold  to  this  exporter  being  somewhat 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  The  discount 
given  to  this  exporter  represents  no  more  than  the  fair  contribution  of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Co.  to  the  necessarily  heavy  commercial  and  advertising  expense  of  attempt- 
ing to  enter  a  new  and  hostile  market.  The  ultimate  consumer  pays  full  prices  for 
the  watch  movements  sold  through  this  exporter.  This  business  has,  so  far,  proved 
unprofitable  to  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 

When  the  domestic  business  is  normal  the  percentage  of  the  product  of  the  com- 
pany which  is  exported  is  about  18  per  cent.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  owing  to  the 
decrease  in  business  in  the  domestic  market,  the  percentage  of  exports  has  risen  to 
about  21  per  cent.  All  watches  sold  in  all  countries,  including  Canada,  outside  the 
United  States,  are  comprised  in  the  foregoing  statement.  The  company  has  a  branch 
office  in  London  and  sells  some  movements  in  England.  -The  company  sells  few 
watches  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  has  a  considerable  market  in  Japan,  in 
Australasia,  and  is  attempting  to  make  a  market  in  South  America.  This  foreign 
market  has  been  obtained  and  is  held  strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  watches,  and  has 
been  sought  and  is  maintained  by  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  its 
market  and  rendering  it  less  vulnerable  to  the  periodic  depressions  to  which  its  domes- 
tic market  is  subject  and  from  which  it  now  suffers.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  in  the  event  of  business  depressions  the  market  for  watches  is  the  first  to 
suffer.  It  is  essential  to  this  and  to  other  watch  companies  to  keep  its  trained  em- 
ployees at  work,  if  possible,  both  for  their  sake  and  for  that  of  the  company.  If  the 
Sersonnel  is  disorganized  by  the  discharge  of  any  material  number  of  employees  in 
ull  times,  it  is  impossible  to  reorganize  quickly  enough  to  take  advantage  of  good 
times. 

THE   PROPOSED   TARIFF. 

The  proposed  amendment  as  it  passed  the  House  provides  for  an  ad  valorem  duty 
on  watches  and  parts  of  watches  of  30  per  cent.  The  rates  fixed  by  the  act  of  1909, 
as  above  set  forth,  are  specific  duties  on  the  three  lower  grades  and  a  combination  of 
(specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  two  higher  grades  of  watches.  The  average 
equivalent  ad  valorem,  under  the  act  of  1909,  for  the  year  1910  was  53.51  per  cent 
and  for  the  year  1911  51.84  per  cent.  That  is,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  reduction  of 
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nearly  44  per  cent  from  the  tariff  collected  in  the  year  1910  and  about  41  per  cent 
from  the  tariff  collected  in  1911.  Against  this  reduction  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 
protests  most  strongly.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Swiss  watches  are  serious  competitors 
of  American  watches  in  the  American  market,  nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  labor 
cost  of  Swiss  watches  is  less  than  one-third  that  of  American  watches.  The  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  the  labor  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  watch  varies  from  84 
per  cent  to  87  per  cent,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  movement.  The  Swiss  manu- 
facturers have  been  importing  into  this  country,  paying  the  duties,  and  selling  a 
large  number  of  movements.  For  the  year  1910  the  number  so  imported  under  the 
act  of  1909  was  339,719,  exclusive  of  a  large  number  of  movements  imported  as  parts 
of  watches;  for  the  year  1911  the  number  so  imported  (excluding  parts  of  watches) 
was  416,777.  In  prosperous  times  the  imports  of  Swiss  watches  are  much  greater. 
In  1905,  776,120  watch  movements  were  imported.  In  1907  the  number  imported 
was  1,138,720. 

The  success  of  Swiss  watch  manufacturers  in  selling  their  product  in  this  country 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  Swiss  watches  is  more  profitable 
to  the  retail  jeweler  than  the  sale  of  American  watches,  particularly  those  manufac- 
tured by  this  company.  Different  grades  of  watches  manufactured  by  the  Waltham 
Watch  Co.  are  well  known  to  consumers.  Most  of  them  are  plainly  marked  on  the 
plates  of  the  movement.  In  any  village  in  the  country  where  there  are  two  retail 
jewelers  a  prospective  purchaser  can  obtain  competitive  prices  on  any  of  our  well- 
known  movements.  The  public  in  general  can  tell  just  what  grade  of  watch  they 
are  buying.  This  is  true  of  Waltham  watches,  but  not  of  Swiss  watches,  which 
usually  bear  only  the  name  of  the  retail  jeweler,  on  whom  the  purchaser  must  rely 
to  a  very  great  extent.  It  is  therefore  for  the  jeweler's  interest  to  push  the  sale  of 
Swiss  watches  as  against  Waltham  watches.  The  foreign  market  is,  nowever,  not  so 
well  posted  as  to  the  cost  of  American  watches,  which  is  of  material  benefit  to  the 
American  exporter. 

Should  the  tariff  be  lowered  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  the  proposed  amendment, 
the  country  would  be  flooded  with  Swiss  watches,  and  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  to  pay  the  present  rate  of  wages  to  its  employees. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  industry  would  survive.  The  outlook  is  unmistakably  adverse 
at  present.  This  we  think  is  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  facts  above  set  out  relat- 
ing to  the  narrow  margin  of  profit  on  the  watches  manufactured  by  the  company  under 
the  existing  conditions 

No  complaint  is  ever  made  by  the  consumer  that  he  has  to  pay  excessive  prices  for 
American  made  watches.  An  excellent  watch  made  by  this  company  can  be  bought 
by  the  consumer  in  a  nickel  case  for  $5.  The  prices  of  watches  have  in  general  steadily 
decreased  in  this  country,  the  only  exception  in  the  case  of  this  company  being  a  small 
increase  in  price  made  several  years  ago,  due  to  economic  conditions. 

This  company  is  entirely  independent  of  other  manufacturers  of  watch  movements 
and  cases  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.  Its  product  is  sold  in  open  competition  with 
that  of  other  makers  of  watch  movements  in  this  country. 

The  company  pays  in  import  duties  on  jewels  and  diamond  bprtz  from  $17,000  to 
$34,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  a  protection  as  large  as  that  given  by  the  present 
law,  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  urges  that  the  system  of  specific  duties  be  retained  for 
the  reason  that  ad  valorem  duties  lend  themselves  readily  to  fraudulent  undervalua- 
tions. The  company  further  urges  that  the  class  of  watches  containing  17  jewels  and 
over  be  subdivided  into  four  classes,  viz:  17  jewels,  unadjusted;  17  jewels,  adjusted 
to  temperature;  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  temperature  and  three  positions;  17  jewels,  ad- 
justed to  temperature  and  five  positions.  The  reasons  for  this  classification  are,  in 
substance,  that  the  value  of  the  movement  having  17  or  more  jewels  depends  to  a  very 
great  degree  on  the  number  of  adjustments.  A  17-jewel  movement,  unadjusted,  sells 
for  less  than  a  third  the  price  of  a  movement  having  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  temperature 
and  five  positions,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  labor  involved  in  making  the  adjust- 
ment to  temperature  and  five  positions. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  is  further  respectfully  directed  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  modification  of  the  marking  provisions  contained  in  the  House  bill.  These 
provisions  were  first  introduced  into  the  act  of  1909  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
fraudulent  undervaluations  of  watches  and  watch  mo'vements  imported  into  this 
country.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  a  practice  had  grown  up  of  importing  watches 
with  no  mark  on  the  plate  to  indicate  the  number  of  jewels  or  adjustment,  at  a  very 
low  valuation,  and  marking  on  the  plates  after  importation  a  certain  number  of 
jewels  and  adjustment  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  more  ready  market  for  the  watch' 
In  some  instances  the  watches  really  contained  the  number  of  jewels  and  were  ad- 
justed in  the  manner  marked  after  importation,  and  in  this  case  there  was  a  fraud  on 
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the  Government.  In  other  instances  the  watches  did  not  contain  the  jewels,  and  were 
not  adjusted  as  afterwards  stamped,  in  which  case  a  fraud  was  perpetrated  on  the  con- 
sumer. To  avoid  these  practices,  it  was  provided  in  the  said  act  of  1909,  as  above  set 
out,  that  all  movements  should  have  marked  thereon  ''The  number  of  jewels  and  ad- 
justments, said  number  to  be  expressed  both  in  words  and  in  Arabic  numerals."  This 
provision  was  promptly  evaded  by  the  importation  of  watch  movements  as  parts  of 
watches,  the  watch  movements  having  been  "knocked  down"  before  importation  and 
being  reassembled  immediately  after  importation  and  marked  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  importer  for  the  purposes  of  sale.  To  render  this  scheme  futile,  there 
was  inserted  in  the  House  bill  the  provision  that  all  watch  movements  "whether  im- 
ported assembled  or  knocked  down  for  reassembling"  should  be  marked.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  act  provided  that  this  marking  mighfr  be  either  by  words  or  by  Arabic 
numerals,  whereas  the  act  of  1909  provided  that  both  methods  must  be  used.  This 
change  opens  the  door  to  a  fresh  fraud.  Should  the  act  become  law  in  its  present  form, 
watches  either  knocked  down  cr  assembled  would  be  imported  marked,  for  example, 
in  Arabic  numerals,  "7  jewels,"  and  after  importation  this  7  would  readily  become  17. 
Or  they  would  be  marked  on  importation  "13  jewels,"  which  would  afterwards  be 
changed  to  23  jewels.  Both  have  actually  happened. 

We  therefore  urge  upon  the  committee  that  the  marking  provisions  be  changed  so  as 
to  require  the  use  of  both  words  and  numerals  in  marking  the  mimber  of  jewels  and 
adjustments.  It  can  not  fairly  be  urged  that  this  requirement  is  either  impossible  or 
imposes  any  hardship  upon  the  importer,  and  in  proof  of  this  proposition  we  submit 
herewith  three  Swiss  watch  movements  recently  bought  in  the  open  market  and  con- 
taining the  full  markings  as  required  by  the  act  of  1909.  We  particularly  direct  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  smallest  of  these  movements,  bought  on  the  9th  day 
of  February,  1912,  of  Mathey  Bros.,  of  15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  as  shown  by  the 
bill  submitted  with  the  movement.  It  is  an  8-ligne  movement  manufactured  by  E. 
Richard.  This  is  the  smallest  regular  size  imported  into  this  country.  It  is  a  full- 
bridge  model,  and  is  as  difficult  to  mark  as  any  movement  could  possibly  be.  An  ex- 
amination will,  however,  disclose  the  fact  that  the  following  is  plainly  marked  on  the 
movement  plate:  "Seventeen  (17)  jewels,  five  (5)  adjustments,  Ed.  Richard,  Locle, 
Swiss,"  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  watch,  viz.,  50454,  and  that  one  of  the  bridges 
has  no  marking  whatever  upon  it.  The  other  two  watches  submitted,  being  larger, 
serve  to  accentuate  the  truth  of  the  contention  of  this  company  that  a  compliance 
with  the  marking  provisions  in  the  form  for  which  we  are  contending  imposes  no  hard- 
ship upon  the  importer,  and  can  not  be  objected  to  by  any  honest  man.  The  mark- 
ing on  the  watch  movements  manufactured  by  this  company  are  and  always  have 
been  in  exact  accordance  with  the  facts.  These  provisions  will  serve  as  well  to  pro- 
tect the  honest  importer  as  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  marking  provisions  should  therefore,  we  contend,  read  as  follows: 
"Provided,  That  all  watch  and  clock  dials,  whether  attached  to  movements  or  not, 
shall  have  indelibly  painted  or  printed  thereon  the  country  of  origin,  and  that  all 
watch  movements,  lever  clock  movements  with  jewels  in  the  escapement,  and  cases 
of  foreign  manufacture  shall  have  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  country  of  manu- 
facture cut,  engraved,  or  die-sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  plate  of  the 
movement  and  the  inside  of  the  case,  respectively,  and  the  movement*  shall  also  have 
marked  thereon  by  one  of  the  methods  indicated  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustment^, 
said  number  to  be  expressed  both  in  words  and  in  Arabic  numerals;  and  if  the  move- 
ment is  not  adjusted  the  word  'unadjusted'  shall  be  marked  thereon  by  one  of  the 
methods  indicated;  and  none  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  delivered  to  the  im- 
porter unless  marked  in  exact  conformity  to  this  direction." 

SUMMARY. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  affords  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people  at  high 
wages,  under  the  best  possible  conditions,  and  is  barely  able  to  maintain  these  wages 
under  the  present  conditions.  It  has  paid  but  $300,000  a  year  in  dividends  for  the 
past  two  years.  During  the  same  period  it  has  paid  out  each  year  over  $2, 000,000  in 
wages.  If  the  tariff  is  lowered  to  any  material  degree,  the  present  conditions  can  not 
continue.  Dividends  can  Hot  be  cut  lower  than  they  already  have  been;  either  the 
wages  must  be  cut  most  materially  or  the  factory  must  cease  to  do  business.  The  sub- 
stitution of  an  ad  valorem  duty  for  the  specific  duties  is  most  unwise,  as  it  opens  the 
door  wide  for  fraud.  The  lower  specific  rates  at  the  act  of  1909  have  afforded  more 
actual  protection  than  the  ostensibly  higher  ad  valorem  rates  of  the  preceding  act. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  Co. 
ROMNEY  SPRING,  Its  Attorney. 
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Mr.  Fitch  filed  the  following  correspondence: 

WALTHAM,  MASS.,  January  28,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  made  on  January  14,  1913,  as  appears 
on  page  1614  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  relation  to 
section  192  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909,  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  herewith  a  pro- 
posed tariff  on  watch  movements  and  parts  of  watches  and  cases  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  furnish  moderate  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  adequate  revenue 
to  the  Government. 

The  general  idea  which  I  had  in  mind  in  drawing  this  schedule  is  to  afford  moderate 
protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  on  watches  of  low  cost.  This  protection 
can,  in  my  opinion,  only  be  afforded  by  specific  and  not  ad  valorem  duties  to  avoid 
undervaluation.  Watch  movements  of  low  cost  can  readily  be  undervalued,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  customs  appraisers  to  detect  such  practices.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  costly  watch  movements  imported  into  this  country  on  which, 
because  of  their  great  variety  in  quality  and  price,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  workable 
specific  rates.  On  such  watches  adequate  revenue  could  fairly  be  collected  by  means 
of  ad  valorem  duties.  Watch  movements  of  this  class  include  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  styles  and  sizes  and  values,  which  make  any  specific  classification  impossi- 
ble, however  desirable  it  may  be  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer 
and  for  the  proper  collection  of  the  Government  revenue.  The  varieties  of  these  watch 
movements  include  complicated  watches  oi  all  kinds,  such  as  very  thin  watches  for 
men,  very  small  watches  for  women,  complicated  repeaters  with  horse-timing  attach- 
ments, watches  with  calendar  attachments  showing  the  phases  of  the  moon,  etc. 
Watches  and  watch  movements  of  this  kind  are  pure  luxuries  and,  in  my  opinion,  ar 
a  legitimate  subject  of  taxation.  They  are  not  so  easily  undervalued  as  are  the  ordi- 
nary watch  movements  and  watches  of  cheap  grades,  as  they  usually  can  readily  be 
distinguished  by  their  appearance.  I  annex  to  this  letter  photographs  of  a  few  small, 
decorated  watches  of  this  kind.  These  photographs,  although  but  few  in  number, 
will  serve  to  indicate  one  of  the  classes  of  watches  to  which  I  now  refer. 

The  cases  shown  in  the  illustrations  are  commonly  made  of  precious  metal,  platinum, 
or  gold,  and  often  decorated  with  diamonds,  precious  stones,  engravings,  and  enamel. 
About  95  per  cent  of  these  watches  which  are  sold  in  the  United  States  are  imported 
from  Switzerland  and  France,  and  sold  only  by  high-class  retail  jewelry  stores  and 
are  not  generally  sold  by  the  ordinary  retail  jeweler.  Such  watches  are  only  purchased 
by  the  rich  and  by  those  who  desire  a  watch  for  an  ornament  as  well  as  a  timepiece,  and, 
as  stated  above,  their  great  variety  in  quality  and  price  make  it  very  difficult  to  fix 
workable  specific  rates.  Swiss  manufacturers  of  the  better  grades  of  watches  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  copy  each  other,  either  in  price  or  appearance.  The  product  of  each  manu- 
facturer has  an  individuality  all  its  own  and  the  prices  vary  widely.  They  are  sold 
at  wholesale  in  this  country  all  the  way  from  $10  to  $400,  whereas  the  average  price 
received  by  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  for  its  watch  movements  has  been  within  a  few 
cents  of  $5.50  each  year  for  the  past  10  years. 

None  of  these  features  which  render  it  possible  to  assess  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  high- 
grade  watches  are  found  in  the  cheaper  watches.  As  I  have  already  stated  to  your 
committee  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  value  of  an  ordinary  watch  move- 
ment by  inspecting  it.  Its  value  consists  only  in  its  ability  to  keep  time,  which  can 
only  be  determined  by  elaborate  tests  by  experienced  watchmakers.  This  plainly 
can  not  be  done  by  the  customs  inspectors. 

The  duty  on  watch  materials  should  be  not  less  than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
is  the  present  rate.  If  any  reduction  is  made,  then  watch  movements  could  be  brought 
in  as  material  and  assembled  here,  which  involves  a  large  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  deprives  the  American  manufacturer  of  his  protection.  In  this  con- 
nection I  also  desire  to  point  out  that  Swiss  imitations  of  American-made  parts  of 
watches  are  largely  imported  and  sold  as  the  genuine  American  product.  Most  of 
these  parts  are  so  small  that  they  can  not  be  stamped,  or  in  any  way  trade-marked, 
and  they  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  domestic  product  by  ordinary  watch 
repairers.  They  do  not,  however,  fit  American  watches  accurately,  with  the  result 
that  the  watch  does  not  keep  good  time  and  the  reputation  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer "is  damaged. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  manufactures  no  cases  and  has  no  interest  therein  except 
its  desire  to  have  its  movements  cased  in  honest,  well-made,  well-fitting  cases,  but  I 
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suggest  that  elaborate  watchcases  of  the  kind  above  referred  to  as  being  articles  of 
luxury  should  be  proportionately  taxed. 

I  urge  on  the  committee  that  the  present  duty  should  be  retained  on  watch  move- 
ments of  less  than  $8  in  value.  The  protection  afforded  by  these  duties  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  is  not  excessive,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  cost  in  Switzer- 
land is  about  one-third  of  that  in  this  country,  and  these  duties  have  certainly  not 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  imports.  The  value  of  watch  movements,  parts  of 
watches,  and  cases  imported  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  was  $1,637,856.57. 
This  was  a  material  increase  over  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  the  value  of  the 
same  imports  for  that  year  being  $1,406,804.72. 

If  these  specific  duties  be  reduced  25  per  cent  on  watch  movements  of  less  than  $8 
in  value,  the  result  would  be  as  follows:  On  watch  movements  having  not  more  than 
7  jewels,  $0.50;  more  than  7  jewels  but  not  more  than  11,  $1;  more  than  11  jewels  but 
not  more  than  15,  $1.40;  more  than  15  jewels  but  not  more  than  17,  $2;  more  than  17 
jewels,  $4. 

The  25  per  cent  reduction  on  the  duty  on  watch  movements  having  more  than  15 
but  not  more  than  17  jewels  has  been  reached  by  deducting  25  per  cent  from  the 
average  duty  paid  on  watch  movements  of  that  class,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.  For  example,  on  watch 
movements  having  more  than  15  but  not  more  than  17  jewels  the  duty  under  the 
existing  act  is  $1.25  each  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  value  per  unit  of  quan- 
tity is  $5.74.  Therefore  the  average  duty  collected  at  said  rate  is  $2.68.  Twenty-five 
per  cent  reduction  of  this  rate  would  give  $2.01,  which  I  have  called  $2.  Reckoning 
on  the  same  basis,  I  find  that  the  average  duty  per  unit  of  quantity  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  on  watch  movements  having  more  than  17  jewels  was  $9.39.  A  reduc- 
tion of  25  per  cent  from  this  duty  would  be  $7.04.  If  the  foregoing  schedule  is  to  be 
limited  to  a  value  of  less  than  $8,  then  the  figure  of  $7.05  is  plainly  too  high,  for  it  is 
reached  by  including  all  the  high-grade  expensive  watches  and  watch  movements 
imported  during  the  year  1912.  I  have  suggested  a  duty  of  $4  on  watch  movements 
of  this  class.  Most  of  the  imported  watch  movements  having  more  than  17  jewels 
are,  or  should  be,  valued  above  $8.  Therefore  this  schedule  does  not  apply  to  them. 

I  suggest  the  following  ad  valorem  duties  on  watch  movements  exceeding  $8  in  value: 

Of  the  value  of  more  than  $8  but  not  more  than  $15,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  of  the 
value  of  more  than  $15  but  not  more  than  $25,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  of  the  value 
of  more  than  $25  but  not  more  than  $35,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  of  the  value  of  more 
than  $35  but  not  more  than  $50,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  of  the  value  of  more  than  $50, 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  effect  of  this  scale  of  duties  would  be  to  place  a  moderate  tax  on  watches  for 
general  consumption  and  a  heavy  tax  on  such  watches  as  are  luxuries  and  are  bought 
by  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  high  price  for  them. 

Yours,  respectfully,  E.  C.  FITCH, 

President  Waltham  Watch  Co. 


WALTHAM,  MASS.,  February  6,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  On  January  14,  1913,  I  testified  before  your  committee  in  respect  to  sec- 
tion 192  of  the  act  of  August  6, 1909,  relating  to  the  tariff  on  watches,  watch  movements, 
and  parts  of  watches.  At  the  close  of  my  statement,  I  was  cross  examined  by  a  member 
of  the  committee  who  asked  a  number  of  questions  in  respect  to  the  organization  of  the 
Waltham  Watch  Co.,  of  which  I  am  president.  I  had  not  anticipated  that  I  should  be 
asked  to  give  the  precise  figures  submitted  to  the  commissioner  of  corporations  in  this 
Commonwealth  and  did  not  have  them  all  clearly  in  mind  as  the  company  was  organ- 
ized some  years  ago,  namely,  in  April,  1906.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  proof  of  my 
testimony,  I  made  such  changes  in  my  answers  as  would  necessarily  render  them  accu- 
rate and  complete  by  comparison  with  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of 
corporations,  which  I  did  not  have  with  me  when  I  testified.  I  was  notified  to-day  by 
the  secretary  of  your  committee  that  the  committee  would  not  permit  me  to  make  all 
the  corrections.  I  regret  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

I  desire  to  make  the  following  statement  in  respect  to  the  matters  testified  to  on  page 
1615  to  1617  of  the  printed  record: 

"The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  was  organized  on  April  28,  1906;  the  capital  stock  then 
authorized  was  $12,000,000  of  which  $5,000,000  was  preferred  and  $7,000,000  common; 
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the  par  value  of  each  share  was  $100;  the  amount  of  stock  then  issued  was  $11,000,000,  of 
which  $4,000,000  was  preferred  and  $7,000,000  common  stock.  Thes«»ll,000,000  shares 
of  stock  were  paid  for  as  follows:  Real  estate,  $950,000;  machinery,  $2,200,000;  mer- 
chandise, $3,300,000;  bills  and  accounts  receivable  less  bills  and  accounts  payable, 
$50,000;  patent  rights,  trade  marks,  and  good  will,  including  the  name  "Waltham" 
and  the  various  names  applied  to  watch  movements,  such  as  "Riverside,"  "Van- 
guard," and  "Crescent  Street,"  $4,500,000;  a  total  of  $11,000,000. " 

I  particularly  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  patent  rights  of  the  company  were 
not  valued  at  $4,500,000  in  view  of  the  following  passage  appearing  on  page  1616  of 
the  record: 

"Mr.  RAINEY.  You  reorganized  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  on  that  day,  on  the  very 
day  that  you  made  this  statement  under  oath  on  the  theory  that  your  patent  rights 
were  worth  $4,500,000,  according  to  the  statement  you  filed  up  there  with  the  auditor. 

"Mr.  FITCH.  I  can  not  conceive  that  that  can  be  so. 

"Mr.  RAINEY.  I  could  not,  either;  but  that  is  the  statement  that  was  filed.  I  have 
a  copy  of  it." 

The  accuracy  of  my  statement  may  be  verified  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the 
commissioner  of  corporations  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

In  respect  to  the  payment  of  $200,000  to  the  firm  of  Robbins  &  Appleton,  to  which 
reference  is  made  on  page  1618  of  the  record,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  personally  had  no 
share  of  it,  and  that  this  sum  was  paid  as  the  result  of  an  impartial  arbitration,  with 
Mr.  Richard  Olney  as  chairman  of  the  arbitrators. 

On  page  1623,  I  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  committee  whether  Mr.  Keene,  of 
New  York,  did  not  sell  certain  watch  movements  cheaper  than  the  Waltham  Watch 
Co.  wholesales  them.  My  answer  to  that  question  was  as  follows:  "He  sells  them 
below  his  own  cost,  and  he  testified  to  that  under  oath."  I  desire  to  correct  that 
answer  so  that  it  should  read  as  follows:  "No;  but  he  sells  them  below  his  own  cost, 
and  he  testified  to  that  under  oath," 

On  pages  1627  and  1628  of  the  record,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  sale  of  a  "Riverside  " 
movement  in  the  Balkan  States  for  $10,  and  a  comparison  between  that  price  and  the 
price  of  $32.50,  which  is  the  present  retail  selling  price  of  the  movement  manufactured 
by  us  bearing  the  same  name.  I  desire  to  point  out  in  the  first  place  that  very  few 
watches  were  ever  sold  in  the  Balkan  States;  that  they  were  an  inferior  watch  to  that 
sold  in  the  American  market  and  now  retailing  for  $32.50;  and  that  the  price  of  $10 
was  that  received  by  the  factory,  whereas  the  price  of  $32.50  is  that  paid  by  the  con. 
sumer  to  the  retailer.  This  correction  applies  also  to  certain  passages  on  pages  1630 
and  1634. 

Yours,  respectfully,  E.  C.  FITCH, 

President  Waltham  Watch  Co. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EMILE  J.  WITTNAUER,  REPRESENTING  A.  WITT- 
NATTER  CO.,  30  WEST  THIRTY-SIXTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Emile  J.  Wittnauer  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  have  been  in  the  Swiss  watch  business  25  years. 
I  represent  several  Swiss  watch  factories.  My  firm  has  made  Swiss 
watches  for  the  last  50  years.  We  make  the  Longines,  Agassiz,  and 
Touchon.  We  believe  in  protection,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  pro- 
hibition. The  present  duty  on  watches  is  slightly  high.  The 
specific  duties  are  very  confusing.  The  customhouse  people  make 
mistakes  all  the  time.  They  overcharge  for  goods  and  tnen  send 
back  rebates  afterwards.  So  we  think  it  is  nighly  confusing.  I 
believe  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  more  advantageous  for  the  general 
business.  It  used  to  be  very  successful  before  the  McKinley  bill. 
The  duty  on  gold  cases  is  rather  high,  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It 
costs  in  this  country  to  make  gold  cases  from  $2  to  $5.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  exactly  fair  to  charge  so  much  on  gold,  as  most  of  the  gold 
comes  from  the  United  States  and  is  sent  to  Switzerland  to  be  manu- 
factured. 

The  marking  of  watches  has  worked  out  perfectly  successfully.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  sell  a  watch  with  a  name  on  the  movement,  and  to 
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show  the  public  the  number  of  jewels  which  the  watch  has,  and  also 
the  number  of  adjustments.  We  think  that  works  out  perfectly. 
We  advocate  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  way  it  has  been 
for  so  manv  years. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  mean  before  the  Dingley  law  it  was  25  per 
cent? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Before  the  McKinley  law. 

Mr.  HILL.  Have  the  other  countries  other  than  Switzerland, 
France,  and  German v,  for  instance,  the  specific  or  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  1  could  not  tell  you.  My  business  is  directly 
here  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  watches  in  this  country? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  No,  sir;  only  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  You  are  an  importer,  then  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  An  importer;  yes,  sir.  We  manufacture  some 
watches — the  higher  grades  of  watches. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  WTiy  do  you  advocate  a  lower  rate  of  duty  on 
watches  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  To  protect  ourselves. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  To  protect  yourselves  against  what  ? 

Mr.  W'ITTNAUER.  Against  competition.  The  cost  of  workmanship 
in  Switzerland  is  a  great  deal  more  than  it  used  to  be  years  ago,  or 
even  10  years  ago.  Switzerland  has  been  very  progressive.  It  is  a 
rather  expensive  country  to  live  in.  It  is  a  very  small  place,  and 
a  great  many  tourists  are  there  the  whole  year  round,  summer  and 
winter,  and  living  is  rather  expensive.  I  think  the  workmen  in 
Geneva  make  very  good  wages. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Where  do  you  find  your  customers  for  the  sale  of 
your  watches  ?  In  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Then  you  are  interested  in  seeing  the  man  who  buys 
your  watches  as  prosperous  as  possible,  so  that  he  can  have  money 
with  which  to  buy  them  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes,  sir;  and  therefore  I  believe  in  protection. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  In  your  opinion,  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  cause 
an  increase  in  the  importation  of  watches,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  think  slightly ;  yes. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Would  that  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  production 
of  domestic  watches  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  If  it  did,  your  customer  would  have  lost  his  pur- 
chasing power  and  you  would  really  be  crippling  the  hand  that 
feeds  you. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  do  not  think  that.  The  high-grade  watches 
that  we  sell  to  the  leading  jewelers  of  the  United  States  are  not  sold 
to  people  that  can  not  afford  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  If  one  class  of  men  in 
this  country  is  not  prosperous  the  other  class  is  not.  The  whole  coun- 
try must  be  prosperous  or  we  do  not  have  any  prosperity. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  think  this  country  is  fairly  prosperous 
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Mr.  FORDNEY  (interrupting).  We  have  been  very  prosperous  for 
some  time,  but  you  think  the  time  has  come  for  a  change  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUEB.  I  hope  business  is  going  to  keep  up. 

Mr.  FORDNET.  Don't  you  believe  that  the  increase  of  importation 
of  articles  that  compete  with  the  same  goods  made  in  this  country 
would  have  a  tendency  to  injure  the  industries  of  this  country? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  do  not  think  so,  if  you  protect  them — if  you 
do  not  protect  them  too  much.  You  should  be  reasonable.  We  want 
protection;  but  we  do  not  want  to  go  too  far. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  what  country  is  your  largest  market  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  In  this  country. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes;  and  in  Canada. 

Mr.  HILL.  Do  you  mean  for  the  whole  seven  factories  that  you  rep- 
resent ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  do  sell  in  Germany,  of  course  1 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Very  little. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  in  France  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Longines;  yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  in  England  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes ;  we  sell  our  watches  in  France  and  Germany 
and  England  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  largest  market  that  you  have  for  these  seven  facto- 
ries is  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  No ;  I  think  a  great  many  more  Longines  watches 
are  sold  abroad — in  England  and  France  and  Germany  and,  in  fact, 
all  over  Europe. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  mean  the  largest  single  country.  I  suppose,  of  course, 
taking  the  whole  of  Europe,  you  sell  more  than  you  do  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  think  in  England  we  sell  more  watches  than  any- 
where else. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  sell  more  in  England  than  you  do  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  sell  more  Swiss  watches  in  England  than  you 
do  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes;  of  certain  classes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is,  the  Longines? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  a  medium  price  Swiss  watch  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  am. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  your  watch  factories  are  in  Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  know  something  about  the  watch  business  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  hope  I  do;  yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  nation  in  the  world  makes  the  cheapest  watches  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  The  Swiss. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  they  make  them  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
States  ? 
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Mr.  WITTNAUER.  No;  the  Ingersoll  watch  is  the  cheapest  watch 
made  in  the  world. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  you  ever  see  this  Swiss- Anglo  watch  I  have  been 
talking  about  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  never  have. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  import  only  the  best  grade  Swiss  watches  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  The  best  grades ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Where  is  the  greatest  watch  factory  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  The  greatest  ? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  In  the  world  ? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes;  in  point  of  product? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  think  it  is  the  Longines;  it  must  be  the  Lon- 
gines. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  about  the  Waltham.  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Oh,  no;  the  Waltham  is  very  much  larger. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Is  the  Waltham  bigger  than  anything  you  have  in 
Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Oh,  very  much;  yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  Longines,  you  think,  would  come  in  next  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  Waltham  and  the  Elgin. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Have  you  any  Swiss  companies  that  can  turn  out  as 
many  watches  in  a  year  as  the  Waltham  Co. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  a  manufacturer  of 
watches  in  Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  the  higher  grades  ourselves. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  reason  why  you  want  a  lower 
duty  on  watches  is  because  you  could  import  more  of  the  watches 
that  you  make  in  Switzerland? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  That  is  not  the  main  reason.  I  do  not  think  it  ia 
fair  to  have  too  high  a  duty  on  watches. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Why  do  you  want  the  duty  lowered  if  you  would  not 
increase  your  importations  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  It  would  increase  importations ;  especially  the 
cheaper  grades. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  You  would  be  able  to  import  your  watches  made  in 
Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  represent  several  watch  factories.  I  represent 
also  the  cheaper  grade  watches.  It  would  be  a  reduction  on  the 
cheaper  ones. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Your  sole  reason  for  wanting  a  lower  duty  is  that 
with  a  lower  rate  of  duty  there  would  be  a  greater  importation  of 
foreign-made  watches;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  see  that  the  French  tariff  on  watches  is  entirely  specific  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  in  Germany,  it  is  specific  also  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  On  watches  going  from  France  to  Germany — 

Mr.  HILL  (interrupting).  It  is  specific  all  the  way  through.  There 
is  no  ad  valorem  duty  hi  Germany,  and  neither  is  there  an  ad  valorem 
duty  in  France. 
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Mr.  WITTNAUER.  We  send  watches  to  France  that  do  not  pay  any 
duty  at  all,  from  Switzerland. 

Mr.  HILL.  To  France  ?     They  do  not  pay  any  duty  in  France. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  If  they  do,  the  duty  is  so  little  that  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  This  tariff  here  covers  a  great  many  items: 

Watch  movements,  without  case,  rough  finished,  or  without  the  escapement  being 
fitted;  cylinder  escapement;  lever  or  other  escapement;  movements  entirely  finished 
gilded,  silvered  or  nickeled. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  It  is  so  very  little  that  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything;  just  a  few  cents. 

Mr.  HILL.  This  tariff  covers  a  page  and  half,  or  a  page  and  a  little 
more,  showing  specific  duties. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  did  not  know  that.  It  does  not  amount  to  any 
thing.  I  think  the  duty  is  on  clocks  and  parts  but  not  on  watches. 

Mr.  HILL.  This  is  a  customs  tariff  of  France,  between  France  and 
every  other  country. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  have  imported  watches  to  France  and  I  never 
paid  duty. 

Mr.  HILL.  This  is  a  customs  tariff. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  It  must  be  very  small.  How  much  is  it  ?  It 
must  be  very  small.  It  can  not  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  I  do  not  care  about 
that  part  of  it  just  now. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  want  to  know  why  you  want  an  ad  valorem  rate  in 
this  country  when  in  the  countries  where  your  principal  markets  are 
located  the  duties  are  already  specific? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  said  it  would  be  plainer.  It  is  confusing. 
Nobody  understands  anything  about  specific  duties.  Everybody  is 
mixed  up. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  would  not  be  any  more  confusing  in  the  United 
States  than  it  is  in  France. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  The  customhouse  people  say  so.  You  should 
inquire  of  the  customhouse  people  and  tney  would  tell  you  so.  They 
told  me  so.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Anybody  looking  at  that  page  and  a  hah*  of  specifi- 
cations, the  different  specific  duties,  would  say  that  that  confusion 
was  appalling  when  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Payne 
tariff  bill. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  French  tariff. 
I  sell  watches  in  France,  but  the  duty  don't  amount  to  but  very 
little. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  The  Board  of  Appraisers  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee when  the  Payne  tariff  law  was  being  made,  and  in  pretty 
nearly  every  instance  they  advocated  specific  duties  because  of  the 
difficult  problem  of  fixing  equitable  rates  under  the  ad  valorem 
duty. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  I  know  they  did. 

Mr.  WITTNAUEB.  They  are  all  marked 
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Mr.  FORDNEY.  Pardon  me;  you  misunderstood  me.  I  say  these 
gentlemen  were  here  before  this  committee  and  advocated  specific 
rates. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  They  might,  but  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  That  was  not  my  argument.  You  say  it  is  so 
difficult  for  our  customhouse  collectors  under  the  specific  duty  and 
that  they  favor  an  ad  valorem  duty  instead  of  a  specific  duty.  I 
want  to  show  you  that  they  do  not. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  They  do  not  favor  a  specific  duty.  They  have 
told  me. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  They  didn't  tell  the  committee  what  they  told  you, 
then. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  They  have  changed  then. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  markets  to  which  you 
export  are  now  under  specific  duties  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  those  in  England  do 
not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  are  no  duties  hi  England. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  In  Germany  they  amount  to  very  little.  It 
might  be  a  question  of  10  or  15  cents. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  talking  about  the  system  of  specific  duties. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  It  is  very  small,  and  nobody  pays  any  attention 
to  it.  It  is  so  small  it  isn't  worth  while  talking  about. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  about  the  labor  cost?  Is  the  labor  cost  of 
producing  watches  hi  Switzerland  as  much,  or  is  it  less,  than  the  cost 
of  producing  the  same  grade  of  American  watch  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  It  is  more  hi  America,  the  labor  cost.  Of  course, 
labor  in  Switzerland  has  raised  a  great  deal.  They  have  syndicates 
now  in  Switzerland,  which  they  did  not  have  before.  They  have 
raised  the  price.  We  have  workmen  in  Switzerland  who  make  a 
great  deal  of  money  as  adjusters  of  watches  that  are  very  weU  paid. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  wages  of  labor.  I  am 
asking  about  the  labor  cost  that  goes  into  the  making  of  the  watch. 

Air.  WITTNAUER.  Oh,  it  is  about  the  same,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  About  the  same  in  Switzerland  as  here  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  they  do  not  produce  watches  any  cheaper  in 
Switzerland  than  they  produce  the  same  grade  of  watches  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  WnTNAUER.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

BRIEF  OF  EMILE  WITTNAUER,  REPRESENTING  THE  A.  WITTNAUER  Co.,  MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF  WATCHES. 

XEW  YORK,  January  IS,  1913. 
The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE: 

1.  I  represent  several  Swiss  watch  manufacturers.     I  have  been  in  business  25 
years,  and  my  firm  close  to  50. 

2.  I  do  believe  in  protection,  but  don't  believe  in  prohibition. 

3.  The  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  worked  successfully  for  a  great  number 
of  years  under  both  administrations  before  the  McKinley  bill. 

4.  I  don't  believe  in  specific  duties  because  they  are  confusing. 

5.  The  duties  on  gold  cases  at  40  per  cent  are  too  high. 

6.  The  cost  of  a  gold  case  made  in  this  country  where  workmanship  is  much  higher 
than  abroad  is  from  $2  to  15. 
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7.  The  metal  is  mostly  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Switzerland. 

8.  The  percentage  of  labor  on  the  $20  gold  cases  is  from  about  15  to  20  per  cent, 
therefore  I  believe  that  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  is  unjust. 

9.  The  American  factories  were  prosperous  before  the  McKinley  bill,  when  the 
duties  were  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.     Why  not  go  back  to  that  duty? 

10.  The  Swiss  watchmakers  receive  very  much  higher  wages  now  than  they  did  10 
years  ago.     Besides,  if  they  received  less,  they  also  turned  out  much  less  work.     For- 
eign labor  is  now  organized. 

11.  The  average  salary  of  the  watchmaker  who  works  in  a  factory  in  Switzerland  is 
11.50  francs,  or  $2.30  per  day.     The  adjusters  are  very  highly  paid. 

12.  I  believe  that  the  marking  on  the  bridges  is  a  good  thing.     I  also  believe  that 
the  marking  on  watches  with  the  number  of  jewels,  adjustments,  and  the  make  is  a 
good  thing,  as  it  protects  the  buying  public. 

13.  The  name  Swiss  on  the  dial  is  a  disfiguration.    That  name  could  be  put  on  the 
movement  and  under  the  dial. 

14.  I  repeat  once  more  that  I  believe  in  protection,  and  I  think  that  the  American 
factories  are  fully  protected  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  watches,  watch  movements, 
and  watchcases. 

EMILE  J.  WITTNAUER. 

A.  WITTNAUER  Co., 
New  York,  January  22,  191S. 
Hon.  HENRY  T.  RAINEY, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  MR.  RAINEY:  I  would  like  to  lay  further  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  present 
tariff  of  40  per  cent  on  watchcases  is  excessive  and  always  has  been.  The  watch- 
case  makers  of  this  country  were  always  uniformly  successful  under  the  old  tariff  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  were  perfectly  satisfied  at  the  time  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  changes  to  sign  a  petition,  which  is  on  file,  and  which  requested  your  honor- 
able body  of  that  time  to  retain  the  old  tariff  of  25  per  cent  as  entirely  sufficient  for 
protection  to  this  industry.  There  has  since  been  no  necessity  for  an  increase  in  this 
tariff. 

Kindly  note  that  the  cost  of  the  making  of  a  case  is  but  a  small  part  of  its  total 
value.  The  idea  of  the  present  tariff  was  to  protect  labor  and  the  industry;  to  that 
effect  it  would  bave  been  admissible  to  place  a  tax  of  40  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the 
making  of  a  case,  but  to  put  this  excessive  tax  on  the  total  cost  of  a  case  is  really 
a  tax  on  the  raw  material,  which  in  reality  is  mostly  American,  be  it  silver  or  gold, 
as  Switzarland  does  not  produce  these  metals  within  its  own  boundaries,  and  imports 
most  of  it  from  America. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  E.  J.  WITTNAUER. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  EMILE  J.  WITTNAUER,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  A.  WITTNAUER  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
WATCHES,  30  WEST  THIRTY-SIXTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Mr.  Wittnauer,  have  you  made  an  investigation  since 
yesterday  which  enables  you  to  say  what  wages  obtain  in  the  Longine 
factory  in  Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  received  a  cable  from  Switzerland  showing  that 
they  make  about  11  francs  and  50  centimes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  would  be  about  $2.30  a  day? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes,  about  $2.30. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  What  kind  of  watches  does  that  class  of  labor  make 
in  this  country?  In  what  factory? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  It  would  compare  with  the  Waltham,  the  same 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  wages  in  watch  fac- 
tories in  Switzerland  are  as  high  as  they  are  in  watch  factories  in  the 
United  States  ? 
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Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  the  grade  of  watches 
would  be  the  same  as  the  Waltham  watch. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  You  are  speaking 
now  of  what  the  wages  are  in  the  watch  manufactories  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  I  asked  you  if  you  know  what  the  labor  in  this 
country  gets  as  compared  with  the  labor  in  the  factories  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Nothing  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  you  do  know  what  the  labor  in  this  factory  gets  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes,  sir;  positively.     They  just  cabled  me. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  About  $2.30  a  day? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  That  is  in  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  No,  not  mine;  in  the  Longine  factory.  I  repre- 
sent the  Longine  factory. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  What  do  you  pay  that  class  of  labor  in  your  own 
factories  in  Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  About  the  same  thing  for  the  high-priced  goods. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  You  do  not  know  what  the  comparison  is  between 
the  wages  paid  in  the  Swiss  factories  and  the  wages  paid  for  the  same 
class  of  labor  in  the  watch  factories  hi  this  country  ? 

Mr.  WITTNAUER.  I  know  nothing  about  watch  factories  in  this 
country. 

BRIEF  OP  THE  CLOCK  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ASKING  FOR  A 
SEPARATE  PARAGRAPH  AND  THE  RETENTION  OF  THE  PRESENT  DUTY. 

In  the  various  tariff  revisions  that  have  been  made  the  clock  makers  of  America  have 
never  sent  lobbyists  to  Washington,  have  never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  cloud 
the  issue,  or  twist  out  advances  for  their  benefit.  They  twice  have  appeared,  once 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1908,  and  last  year  before  the  Senate 
board — in  both  cases  represented,  without  counsel,  by  three  selected  officers  of  the 
companies,  each  a  man  who  had  spent  his  lifetime  in  the  work  of  clock  making,  and  all 
they  desired  was  a  fair  hearing  by  those  who  wished  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts. 

Many  of  those  working  in  our  factories  have  been  in  the  business  all  their  lives  and 
are  making  a  comfortable  living,  which  would  be  impossible  under  other  conditions. 
If  that  living  and  the  modest  return  upon  the  capital  invested  involved  hardship  to 
others,  the  question  might  be  one  upon  which  opinion  could  be  divided.  But  the 
difference  that  would  be  made  in  the  cost  of  living  to  those  engaged  in  other  trades 
through  a  reduction  in  duty  upon  clocks  would,  as  we  have  shown,  be  so  infinitesimal 
as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity,  amounting  as  it  would  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent  a 
week,  while  that  reduction  would,  to  the  10,000  or  15,000  operatives,  mean  poverty 
instead  of  independence,  and  would  involve  a  distinct  economic  waste  in  the  idleness 
of  plants  and  special  machinery,  the  results  of  nearly  a  century  of  American  ingenuity 
and  invention. 

We  feel  that  the  age  of  the  industry  and  its  distinction  from  others  of  the  group  in 
which  it  is  now  classed  entitle  it  to  a  separate  paragraph  and  a  consideration  upon  its 
own  merits. 

While  almost  any  other  article  costs  the  consumer  more,  clocks  cost  him  less,  and 
the  foreign  manufacture  is  increasingly  threatening. 

IMPORTANT  FACTS. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  important  features  in  many  of  which 
the  clock  industry  differs  quite  materially  from  any  others  that  are  being  considered : 
Clock  making  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  American  industries. 
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The  American  clock  maker  introduced  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world  the  art  of 
making  low-priced  timepieces. 

The  clock  companies  of  the  United  States  form  an  important  feature  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  NewTork,  employing  from  10,000  to 
15,000  people. 

They  pay  their  help  nearly  three  times  as  much  a  day  as  do  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

For  this  reason  they  are  constantly  threatened  by  increasing  foreign  competition. 

For  over  a  century  the  American  clock  had  been  the  pride  of  the  American  traveler, 
who  found  its  face  a  familiar  friend  in  every  country  of  the  globe. 

American  clock  machinery  has  been  copied  by  foreignera  who  sent  men  disguised 
as  laborers  to  work  in  their  factories. 

American  clocks  have  been  imitated  by  cheap  help  working  14  and  16  hours  a  day 
in  foreign  factories. 

Even  their  names  and  trade-marks  have  been  copied  and  used  in  these  cheap 
imitations. 

American  clock  manufacturers  do  not  sell  their  clocks  lower  abroad  than  at  home. 

They  are  in  no  trust. 

They  have  not  a  cent  of  water  in  their  capitalization. 

They  have  no  capitalized  good  will. 

They  have  no  stock  market  values  or  manipulation. 

They  have  not  averaged  upon  their  investment  dividends  for  25  years  equal  to  what 
is  considered  in  most  manufacturing  businesses  a  suitable  return  for  the  risks. 

They  have  the  strongest  competition  between  themselves. 

So  little  has  been  the  financial  return  on  account  of  their  competition  that  only  one 
new  concern  has  been  tempted  to  go  into  the  business  while  two  have  failed. 

The  consumer  has  bought  his  clocks  cheaper  and  cheaper  each  year. 

The  factories  have  paid  and  are  paying  more  and  more  each  year  for  material  and 
help. 

If  forced  out  by  a  lower  duty,  those  whose  fathers  and  forefathers  have  lived  by  this 
trade  must  take  up  new  burdens  and  special  machinery  and  plants  will  be  rendered  idle 
and  a  distinct  economic  waste  entailed. 

In  "cost  of  living"  they  furnish  to  every  consumer  an  eight-day  mantel  clock  and 
a  one-day  nickel  alarm  clock  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  1  cent  a  week. 

Just  two  illustrations  will  suffice  to  show  the  fairness  of  our  contention.  They 
illustrate  the  kind  of  foreign  competition  we  face  and  the  peculiarity  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  great  injustice  done  in  classing  us  with  others  as  making  the  American  consumer 
pay  large  prices  while  selling  the  foreigner  at  less. 

Referring  to  the  paragraph  in  our  specifications  relating  to  the  unfairness  of  foreign 
competition,  we  would  ask  your  attention  to  a  brief  description  of  what  that  compe- 
tition is. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  fairly  flourishing  export  trade.  Certain  foreign  manufac- 
turers sent  experts,  posing  as  ordinary  laborers,  into  our  factories,  where  they  remained 
in  some  cases  as  long  as  two  years  making  drawings  of  our  machinery,  and  finally 
returning  and  copying  that  machinery.  Not  content  with  this,  they  further  copied 
the  exact  shape  of  our  clocks,  and  finally,  that  not  being  sufficiently  effective,  they 
used  our  very  names,  going  into  Australia  and  other  markets  and  making  a  clock  of 
inferior  model,  they  cut  our  prices  and  succeeded  in  practically  ruining  our  trade 
not  only  by  this  inferior  article,  but  by  creating  the  impression  through  the  use  of 
our  clock  names  that  our  clocks  had  become  inferior. 

The  New  Haven  Clock  Co.  had  a  recent  experience  in  Canada  which  is  even  more 
illustrative.  They  produced  a  clock  called  the  "Tattoo  intermittent."  This  clock 
is  an  alarm  clock  and  has  its  name  in  red  on  the  dial.  They  had  built  up  a  very  con- 
siderable trade  in  it,  when  some  foreign  makers  copied  it  out  of  cheaper  material  and 
sent  it  into  Canada,  deliberately  printing  the  words  "Tattoo  intermittent"  in  red  on 
the  dial  with  the  intention  of  deceiving  the  trade.  The  New  Haven  Clock  Co.  pro- 
tested, and  the  Canadian  Government  were  good  enough  to  tell  the  foreign  makers 
that  they  must  stop.  They  sent  in  an  importation  of  the  same  clock  and  obeyed  the 
Government's  orders  by  leaving  the  words  "Tattoo  intermittent"  off  the  dial,  but 
instead  they  placed  the  following  inscription  in  red  on  the  dial,  "Identical  New 
Haven." 

This  is  the  kind  of  competition  to  which  we  refer,  but  there  is  still  another  side  to 
the  question  of  considering  us  separately. 

We  are  constantly  being  classed  in  with  groups  where  there  are  trusts,  no  compe- 
tion,  inflated  capitalization,  and  watered  stock,  or  where  the  manufacturers  sell  their 
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goods  lower  abroad  than  at  home,  and  for  these  various  reasons  we  are  asked  to  bear 
responsibilities  which  are  not  ours. 

A  striking  example  of  this  was  in  the  case  of  a  New  York  body  last  fall.  The  fol- 
lowing was  sent  by  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  to  widely  distrib- 
uted papers  and  printed  in  large  capital  letters: 

"Made  in  New  Haven:  For  export,  55  cents;  in  America,  68  cents.  (Picture  here 
of  clock  called  Lark  alarm.)  Discrimination  against  American  purchaser  25  per  cent, 
protected  by  duty  of  40  per  cent." 

Now,  as  already  repeatedly  stated,  the  New  Haven  Clock  Co.  does  not  sell  its  product 
at  lower  prices  abroad  than  it  does  in  this  country,  and  at  the  very  time  the  above 
article  was  published  was  selling  the  clock  mentioned  in  New  York  City  to  the  trade 
at  the  same  price  as  quoted  in  the  foreign  market,  and  this  clock  was  then  being  sold 
to  several  domestic  concerns  in  New  York  at  55  cents. 

The  New  Haven  Clock  Co.  promptly  took  this  up  with  Mr.  Holt,  chairman  of  the 
tariff  reform  committee,  asking  him  to  come  to  New  Haven,  offering  him  access  to 
their  books,  but  this  he  said  he  was  unable  to  do. 

He,  however,  called  at  their  New  York  office,  where  he  was  shown  their  sales  books, 
and  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  statement  was  an  error  and  agreed  to  make 
a  correction. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  him: 

TARIFF  REFORM  COMMITTEE, 

September  10,  1912. 
Mr.  WALTER  CAMP, 

President  and  Treasurer  New  Haven  Clock  Co. 

DEAR  MR.  CAMP:  I  am  sorry  to  have  delayed  so  long  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  the  correction  inclosed  herewith,  which  I  hope  will  be  satisfactory  to  you 
and  to  the  New  Haven  Clock  Co.    This  correction  is  being  sent  this  week  to  all  the 
newspapers  to  which  the  export  and  domestic  price  articles  were  sent. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

BRYON  W.  HOLT,  Chairman. 

(Extract  from  in  closure:)  "The  tariff  reform  committee  has  investigated  and  is  con- 
vinced that  these  companies  do  not  discriminate  against  the  American  consumer." 

RECAPITULATION  IN  DETAIL. 

The  clock  manufacturers  ask  for  a  separate  paragraph  and  a  consideration  of  that 
paragraph  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  They  have  steadily  reduced  the  price  of  clocks  to  the  consumer  of  the  United 
States,  who  nows  pays  only  a  little  more  than  half  what  he  paid  for  similar  clocks  25 
years  ago,  and  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material  and  the  rising  ten- 
dency in  other  lines  this  is  still  downward. 

Second.  That  foreign  importations  under  the  present  duty  have  steadily  increased, 
and  are  now  threatening  the  industry. 

Third.  That  the  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  are  so  low  in  comparison  with  the 
American  clock  makers'  pay  that  a  man  receives  over  here  in  approximately  two  and 
one-half  days  what  he  would  receive  over  there  in  a  week,  and  that  even  a  lower  rate 
prevails  in  the  case  of  women. 

Fourth.  That  the  clock  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  do  not  sell  their  prod- 
uct abroad  at  lower  prices  than  for  home  consumption. 

Fifth.  That  they  are  in  no  trust,  and  competition  prevails  at  all  times  among  them 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  enforce  the  strictest  economy  and  greatest  efficiency  upon 
these  plants. 

Sixth.  That  the  amouat  of  dividends  on  the  invested  capital  has  been  hardly  com- 
mensurate to  the  amount  of  risk  involved.  This  is  particularly  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  while  two  or  three  of  the  companies  have  failed,  there  has,  with  one  excep- 
tion, been  no  new  concern  tempted  to  go  into  the  business  by  the  probability  of 
profitable  returns. 

Seventh.  That  there  is  no  water  or  capitalization  of  good  will  in  the  clock  com- 
panies of  the  United  States. 

Eighth.  That  their  stocks  have  never  been  subject  of  stock  market  manipulation. 

Ninth.  That  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  clock  is  labor. 

Tenth.  That  the  horological  schools,  established  by  the  Government  in  the  clock- 
making  districts  of  foreign  countries  save  the  manufacturers  the  cost  of  experts  and 
experimental  work,  all  of  which  the  American  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  bear  himself. 
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Eleventh.  That  the  methods  employed  in  this  competition  by  the  foreign  makers 
are  what  would  be  classed  in  this  country  as  unfair,  if  not  illegitimate,  making  use 
even  of  the  very  names  of  our  clocks  on  their  products. 

Twelfth.  That  the  clock  makers  are  paying  more  and  more  for  materials  and  help, 
while  furnishing  clocks  for  lower  and  lower  prices. 

Thirteenth.  That  as  far  as  an  element  in  the  high  cost  of  living  is  concerned  the 
actual  consumer  can  buy  a  mantel  clock  for  $2  and  an  alarm  clock  for  75  cents.  The 
life  of  the  former  is  at  least  10  years,  and  the  latter  three,  so  that  less  than  1  cent  a 
week  covers  clocks  at  their  present  prices.  (Filed  by  Walter  Camp,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  representing  Mr.  Tnos.  D.  Bradstreet  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Ingraham,  clock 
manufacturers.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  C.  A.  KEENE,  180  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  do  you  wish  to  speak  to,  Mr. 
Keene  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Paragraph  192,  the  first  eight  or  nine  lines  of  which 
I  will  read: 

Watch  movements,  whether  imported  in  cases  or  not,  having  not  more  than  7 
jewels,  70  cents  each;  if  having  more  than  7  jewels  and  not  more  than  11  jewels, 
$1.35  each;  if  having  11  jewels  but  not  more  than  15  jewels,  $1.85  each;  if  having 
more  than  15  and  not  more  than  17  jewels,  $1.25  each  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
if  having  more  than  17  jewels,  $3  each  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Assuming  that  the  foreign  jobber  and  manufacturer  make  between 
them  a  profit  of  20  per  cent,  after  taking  the  actual  cost  of  production 
on  this  oasis,  the  American  manufacturer  is  at  present  protected  by 
a  tariff  as  follows.  That  is  the  present  tariff.  I  wish  to  reduce  it 
to  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

A  watch  movement  having  not  more  than  7  jewels,  87£  per  cent; 
if  having  more  than  7  jewels  but  more  than  11  jewels,  129  per  cent; 
if  having  more  than  11  jewels  and  not  more  than  15  jewels,  142.5 
per  cent;  if  having  more  than  15  jewels  and  not  more  than  17  jewels, 
105.5  per  cent;  having  more  than  17  jewels,  192  per  cent. 

The  proposed  tariff  of  30  per  cent  is  a  wrong  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. However,  I  would  recommend  an  ad  valorem  tariff  of  20  per 
cent  on  all  grades.  I  would  also  recommend  that  American  watches, 
when  brought  back  to  this  country,  be  assessed  20  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem on  the  value  of  the  improvements  only  that  were  made  when 
abroad. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Mr.  Keene,  you  say  that  70  cents  each  on  seven-jewel 
movements  amounts  to  87.5  per  cent  in  the  Payne  bill?  Do  you 
know  how  much  increase  that  was  over  the  Dingley  bill,  and  how 
much  the  Payne  bill  increased  the  tariff  on  that  article  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  The  Dingley  act  was  35  cents  and  25  per  cent,  35  spe- 
cific and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  making  about  60  per  cent  on  the 
actual  cost  of  production.  It  would  be  55  cents. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  the  Payne  Act  raised  the 
duty  on  watches,  on  watch  movements  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  That  would  be  difficult  as  a  whole,  because  there  are 
so  many  different  kinds,  prices,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Did  it  raise  it  any  at  all  ?     If  so,  where  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Well,  here  is  a  movement  it  raised  from  55  cents. 
That  movement  cost  80  cents  to  produce.  It  cost  55  cents  under  the 
old  tariff. 
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Mr.  FORDNEY.  What  paragraph  is  that  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  That  is  192. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  movement  is  that  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  That  is  a  cheap  seven-jewel  movement. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  much  did  it  raise  that? 

Mr.  KEENE.  From  55  per  cent  to  87 £  per  cent. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Was  that  seven  jewels  and  less  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Really  you  can  not  tell  by  the  jewels  the  value  of  a 
watch.  The  jewels  cost  from  75  cents  to  $4  a  gross.  They  do  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  watch. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Are  there  any  of  these  rates  in  the  Dingley  law 
which  were  not  raised  by  the  rayne  Act  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  do  not  have  any  in  mind  just  now. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  say  you  suggest  a  tariff  on  the  improvements 
made  on  the  watch  while  over  there? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  reason  have  you  for  making  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  KEENE.  That  would  give  the  retailer  of  this  country  access 
to  the  foreign  market;  in  case  he  could  not  buy  in  home  markets 
cheap,  then  he  could  bring  them  back. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Give  the  retailer  here  an  opportunity  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market? 

Mr.  KEENE.  In  the  cheapest  market,  yes,  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Have  you  had  any  opportunities  to  find  out  which 
is  the  cheapest  market  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  A  few  years  ago  I  did;  yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  did  you  find  out  about  it  ?  I  wish  you  would 
tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  found  it  was  quite  profitable  to  go  to  London  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  buying  American  goods,  American  watches, 
especially,  and  bring  them  back. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  I  did  not  hear  that  remark,  Mr.  Keene. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  say,  I  found  some  years  ago  that  it  was  quite 
profitable  to  go  abroad  to  buy  American  watches. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  you  buy  any  abroad  and  bring  them  back? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  About  how  many,  would  you  say,  in  value  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  should  say  it  was  nearly  $200,000  altogether; 
certainly  over  $150,000. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  getting  them  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Not  then'. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  you,  after  they  got  onto  you  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  After  theygot  onto  it,  it  was  quite  hard. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Why?  What  trouble  did  they  make  for  you  over 
there  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Well,  it  was  harder  to  buy  all  the  time,  and  they 
attempted,  at  least,  to  force  the  foreign  dealers  into  a  contract  or 
to  have  them  agree  to  pay  £5  or  $25  on  every  watch  they  sold  that 
was  afterwards  found  in  America.  They  could  trace  them  by  the 
numbers.  That  frightened  a  good  many  of  the  foreign  makers. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Did  you  get  hold  of  any  of  these  contracts  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  I  think  I  have  a  copy  at  home. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  What  did  you  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  say,  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  gave  it  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  it  is  up  there. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  possibly. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  bring  these  watches  in  assembled  or  knocked 
down? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Assembled  watches,  without  cases,  some  of  them. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  are  assembled  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Oh,  yes;  complete  watches,  running. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  At  what  price  were  you  able  to  get  them  abroad  as 
compared  with  the  prices  you  had  been  able  to  get  them  at  from 
regular  dealers  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  have  not  many  figures  in  mind  now.  I  see  by  the 
Waltham  list,  printed  here,  that  one  particular  movement  I  was  pay- 
ing $17.35  here,  and  I  bought  it  in  the  vicinity  of  40  shillings,  or  $10 — 
a  little  more. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  About  how  many  of  them  did  you  get  hold  of? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  can  not  say;  I  have  not  kept  track  of  them. 

Another  movement  that  costs  $2.75  here,  I  think  the  published 
price  abroad  is  $2.75,  according  to  the  foreign  list  of  the  Waltham  Co. 
I  bought  them  there  at  $2.25  each. 

I  did  not  buy  those  from  a  wholesaler  or  even  a  retailer,  but  a  man 
we  would  call  in  this  country  a  peddler,  who  had  an  office  in  the  front 
of  his  house,  and  I  bought  them  for  $2.25  each. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  He  made  a  profit  out  of  them,  too  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  And  that  particular  man  has  a  reputation  of  making 
a  profit  for  himself. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  many  did  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  do  not  know  how  many  in  all. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  A  good  many? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  remember  one  instance  of  a  hundred  or  two,  perhaps, 
at  one  time,  of  that  particular  number;  and  another  number,  from 
the  same  source,  a  trine  over  $8.  That  would  cost  me  here  something 
more  than  ten. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  many  of  the  other  movements  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  When  you  say  one,  that  might  mean  one  movement 
or  it  might  mean  a  great  many. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Of  the  other  one,  at  one  time,  50  or  25,  and  altogether 
I  bought  several  hundred  of  each  grade. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Now,  Mr.  Fitch  this  morning  submitted  a  brief  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  in  which  brief  he  claims  that  prices 
made  on  watches  at  that  time  were  identical  to  jobbers  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here,  and  I  wish  you  would  look  over 
it  and  see  if  you  recognize  any  of  those  jobbers'  prices  abroad  that 
you  yourself  know  anything  about  and  know  what  you  were  able  to 
get  them  for  abroad. 

Mr.  KEENE.  The  prices  to  jobbers  are  generally  known.  They  get 
certain  discounts  from  the  list  that  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
absolutely.  I  buy  as  a  retailer.  I  know  what  the  jobbers  are  sup- 
posed to  get  here. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  know  what  the  jobbers  are  supposed  to  get 
there  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  do  they  get  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  They  get  a  discount  on  a  list  which  is  lower  than  ours, 
from  3  to  32  per  cent,  and  then  there  is  an  unknown  discount  which 
nobody  knows  but  the  manager  of  the  office. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  on  that  list  there  that  he  gives  for  foreign 
jobbers,  that  does  not  mean  jobbers  in  foreign  countries  actually  pay 
the  amount  he  says  they  do  there;  that  means  that  is  the  price  to 
them,  from  which  they  could  get  a  reduction  of  from  3  to  32  per  cent, 
and  then  this  unknown  reduction  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Here  is  a  movement  here  in  the  foreign  list  at  $2.75. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  movement  is  it  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  That  is  a  No.  1  Waltham.  I  bought  it,  and  made  a 
profit,  for  $2.35;  in  shillings,  a  trifle  under  $2.35. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  price  he  makes  there  for  foreigners  is  $2.75  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  $2.75;  yes.  Here  is  another  price  here,  home  price, 
$9.90. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  kind  of  a  watch  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  It  is  a  lady's  Waltham  movement.  The  home  price 
is  $9.90;  the  foreign  price,  $9.88. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  did  you  buy  that  abroad  for  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  bought  that  abroad  for  about  $8  and  a  few  cents 
over  $8.  I  can  not  remember;  it  is  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  I  have 
not  all  those  prices  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Is  there  anything  else  there,  in  looking  through  that 
list,  that  you  recognize  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes.  Here  is  "Riverside  Maximus,"  giving  a  home 
price  of  $41.80;  $41.79  export  price.  That  I  bought  for  something 
more  than  $30  over  there  in  London. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Is  there  anything  else  there  the  price  of  which  you 
can  recognize  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  do  not  remember  anything  else.  Several  of  these  I 
bought,  but  I  have  no  list  of  what  it  was. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Can  you  buy  any  abroad  now  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  have  not  tried  for  a  few  years.  I  presume  I  could. 
I  presume  it  would  be  easier  to  buy  now  than  it  would  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Why? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Because  they  have  got  it  fixed  so  they  can  not  get  back 
without  duty,  so  that  it  interferes  with  the  profit. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  have  they  done  about  that  ?  I  wish  you  would 
explain.  Do  they  have  to  pay  a  duty  when  they  come  back  now  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  have  not  done  anything. 
They  say  they  have  put  on  a  foreign  dial,  but  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  watchmaking  and  examined  the  dials  very  thoroughly,  and  I 
could  not  see  any  difference  between  them  and  the  American  dial. 
However,  I  had  a  shipment  of  1,200  or  1,300  held  up  in  the  custom- 
house for  duty  on  account  of  foreign  dials.  It  seems  that  the  Waltham 
Watch  Co.  has  made  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  new  dials  have  been 
put  on  on  the  other  side,  and  several  other  essential  improvements 
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made,  which  render  the  entire  watch  dutiable  on  its  return  as  a  Swiss- 
made  watch. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  So  you  could  buy  all  you  wanted  to,  you  think  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  I  could  buy  all  I  wanted. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  you  could  not  bring  them  back  without  paying 
full  duty? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  If  they  have  these  Swiss  dials  on,  you  would  have  to 
pay  the  full  duty? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  much  is  the  dial  worth  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  really  don't  know,  but  I  think  it  is  10  cents. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  are  they  worth ;  5  or  10  cents  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  they  could  be  easily  made  in  Switzerland  for 
5  or  10  cents. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Can  you  not  import  them  and  put  the  dials  on  when 
you  get  them  here  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  do  not  think  Waltham  would  make  dials  for  me 
after  I  got  them  here.  I  do  not  think  they  would.  I  never  asked 
them. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  make  their  own  dials  here,  do  they,  for  their 
own  watches  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  they  do  now,  but  I  have  heard  that  the 
O'Hara  people  used  to  make,  some  years  ago,  some  dials  for  them. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  So  that  if  you  brought  these  watches  back  without 
dials  you  would  have  to  make  your  own  dials  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  would  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  dial  business  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  have  to  go  into  the  dial  business. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  In  order  to  beat  the  game  ? 

Mi-.  KEENE.  Yes;  in  order  to  beat  the  game. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  even  got  a  tariff  on  dials  in  the  Payne  bill,  did 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  So  as  to  keep  out  the  Swiss  dials,  got  3  cents  and  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem  that  never  was  in  there  before. 

Are  you  having  any  difficulties  now  with  the  Waltham  Co.  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  nave  had  two  or  three  lawsuits,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  are  they  planning  to  compel  you  to  do  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  They  are  trying  to  compel  me  to  sign  an  agreement 
to  maintain  prices  in  this  country. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  They  are  trying  to  compel  me  to  sign  an  agreement  to 
maintain  prices  in  this  country. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  what  are  they  trying  to  compel  you  to  do  in 
these  lawsuits  brought  against  you  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  that  is  what  the  lawsuit  is  brought  for. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  the  object,  to  make  you  sell  at  a  certain 
price  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes.  They  have  a  restricted  selling  price  on  the 
better  grades. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  At  what  price  do  they  insist  that  you  must  sell  to 
the  consumers  in  these  suits  that  they  have  brought  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  This  is  the  third  suit  and  last  suit  which  we  are  try- 
ing now  hi  New  York.  They  are  f orcing  me  to  charge ;  that  is,  they 
brought  the  suit  trying  to  force  me  to  charge  $28.50. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Was  that  their  fixed  price  to  the  consumers  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  at  that  time.     Now  it  is  $32. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  If  they  brought  that  suit  now,  they  would  try  to 
to  make  you  charge  $32  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  $32;  yes. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  the  watch  that  they  sell  to  the  jobbers  for 
how  much  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  In  this  country? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Their  price  published  here  is  $15.60  to  the  jobber. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  At  what  price  have  you  been  able  to  buy  that  par- 
ticular movement  abroad  before  they  stopped  you  on  this  Swiss 
dial  game  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  something  like  $10; 
39  or  40  shillings  I  have  in  mind,  but  I  can  not  be  absolutely  correct 
on  that.  But  I  know  they  do  sell  them  for  export  in  this  country  as 
cheap  as  $10.  That  is,  I  have  seen  copies  of  contracts  showing  the 
price  of  $10  for  export. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  say  they  are  trying  to  make  you,  in  this  lawsuit, 
sell  the  retailer  these  watches  at  $28.50  ?  What  did  you  pay  for  these 
watches  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  When  I  bought  them  in  this  country? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Yes;  when  you  bought  them  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KEENE.  $17.35  net,  I  think. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Were  these  watches  that  retail  or  that  you  could  sell 
at  $28.50,  watches  that  you  bought  abroad  or  bought  here  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Bought  abroad. 

Mr.  JAMES.  What  did  you  pay  for  them  abroad  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  This  same  watch — I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  an 
assorted  lot,  1,300  different  kinds;  the  1,300  that  were  held  up,  I 
think  were  assorted,  a  lot  of  different  grades.  I  do  not  remember 
now  what  was  in  the  package.  Whatever  there  was  in  the  package, 
I  paid  duty  on  the  entire  lot,  the  same  as  if  they  were  entire  Swiss 
watches. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  were  you  selling  the  watches  in  this  country 
for  that  they  wanted  you  to  sell  for  $28.50  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Various  prices,  according  to  the  style  and  value  of  the 
case  they  were  put  in,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  PALMER.  This  was  a  movement  that  they  wanted  you  to  sell 
for  $28.50  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  the  movement.  I  think  I  was  selling  it  at 
$17.35. 

Mr.  PALMER.  About  $11  under  then-  price? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  were  you  selling  the  watches  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  New  York  City,  principally. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Are  you  a  retailer  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  I  am  a  retailer,  yes,  and  I  am  an  importer. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  is  your  store  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.   180  Broadway. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  you  still  selling  under  the  Waltham  agreement  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  I  do  not  sell  any  Waltham  watches  at  all. 

Mr.  RAIXEY.  They  have  stopped  you  from  selling  them  by  these 
injunction  suits,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  Yes;  their  protected  grades.  They  are  not  supposed 
to  have  any  protected  price  on  the  lower  grades,  but  if  you  openly 
cut  the  lower  grades  you  are  cut  off  the  list,  which  is  the  same  thing; 
but  they  are  not  printed. 

Mr.  RAIXEY.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  KEEXE.  There  is  no  printed  protected  list  on  the  lower  grades 
of  Waltham  watches,  but  if  a  dealer  openly  cuts  the  price  on  these 
lower  grades  he  can  not  get  those  any  more. 

Mr.  KITCHIX.  You  mean  to  say  they  do  not  mention  the  cheaper 
grades  in  their  contracts  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  In  their  printed  contracts;  no. 

Mr.  PALMER  .  Still,  if  he  undersells  their  price,  he  can  not  buy  any 
more  of  them  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  On  the  higher  grades  you  have  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract, a  written  contract  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  You  practically  do  on  all  grades,  but  there  is  a  printed 
list  on  the  higher  grades. 

Mr.  KITCHIX.  There  is  one  thing  you  spoke  about  awhile  ago  that 
I  want  to  ask  you  about.  You  said  that  the  number  of  jewels  in  a 
watch  was  no  criterion  of  the  value  of  that  watch  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  it  is  not  a  fair  criterion? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  It  seems  that  the  tariff  is  written  upon  that  assump- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  but  I  think  that  assumption  is  the  assumption 
of  the  watch  company. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Of  the  watch  company? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  see  here  that  some  were  brought  in  with  15  jewels 
that  were  valued  less  than  those  with  11  jewels,  so  that  would  bear 
out  your  statement. 

Mr.  KEENE.  All  American  companies  grade  their  goods  differently 
than  they  do  abroad.  For  instance,  abroad  it  is  possible  to  buy  a 
23-jeweled  movement  for  $2.25,  where  you  might  pay  $25  for  a 
21 -jeweled  movement. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  said  this  was  based  upon  what,  practically,  the 
watch  people  desired,  these  rates  according  to  the  jewels? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Why  do  they  want  to  classify  them  in  that  way? 
What  advantage  would  it  be  to  them  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Specific  tariff  according  to  the  number  of  jewels,  you 
mean? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Yes.     Why  would  it  help  them  I 
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Mr.  KEENE.  Why,  because  nobody  would  know  the  percentage  of 
duty  on  the  value  of  the  article.  We  say,  "What  is  it  on  a  watch  "- 

Mr.  HULL  (interposing) .  I  presume  you  made  a  profit  on  these 
watches  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Some  I  did  and  some  I  did  not. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  said  that  if  anybody  would  ask  what  was  the 
rate  on  these  watches ;  what  did  you  start  to  say  then  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Why,  $1.35;  but  they  would  not  know  what  percent- 
age of  value  that  $1.35  represented,  whether  it  was  400  per  cent  or 
20  per  cent.  The  general  belief  is  that  watches  carry  perhaps  a 
tariff  of  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  or  40  per  cent.  Nobody  would 
ever  dream  of  it  being  100  per  cent  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Mr.  Keene,  what  does  give  value  to  watches  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Workmanship. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  there  not  any  test  of  value  of  a  watch  ?  Is  there 
no  way  of  telling,  except  by  following  the  workmanship  through  from 
the  beginning,  whether  the  watch  is  a  good  watch  or  a  poor  watch  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  You  could  tell  by  the  workmanship. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Does  not  the  value  somewhat  depend  upon  the 
number  of  adjustments  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Not  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  does  not  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  have  spent  30  years  in  the  watch  business,  and  I  do 
not  know  now,  though  I  have  made  a  good  many  trials  to  find  out, 
what  is  meant  by  adjusting  a  watch;  and  the  best  I  can  do  is  to  find 
out  that  it  is  wound  up,  stem  up  and  run  it  so  long,  and  stem  down 
and  run  it  so  long,  and  stem  this  way  so  long  and  this  way  so  long 
and  that  way  so  long,  running  in  different  positions;  in  other  words,  it 
is  regulated. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  an  adjustment  to  a  certain  number  of  posi- 
tions ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Positions;  yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  highest  priced  watches  are  adjusted  to  the 
highest  number  of  positions,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  they  are  probably  wound  up  more  times  and 
the  record  taken  more  times  than  of  the  cheaper  watches. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is,  before  they  are  put  out  on  the  market,  they 
are  more  truly  and  properly  adjusted  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  that  they  are  better  timepieces  than  these  other 
watches  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  What  we  call  better  regulated  in  a  jewelry  shop; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  These  adjustments  to  various  positions  give  value  to 
the  watch,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  are  also  adjusted  to  various  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  They  are  supposed  to  be;  yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  the  high-priced  watches  have  more  of  those 
adjustments  than  the  low-priced  watches,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  So  that  the  value  of  the  watches  in  the  market 
depends  also  somewhat  upon  the  number  of  adjustments  to  heat  and 
cold  it  has  been  subjected  to? 

Mr.  KEENE.  It  may. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  so,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  it  takes  more  time. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  to  say,  those  are  two  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  the  value  of  a  watch.  Are  there  any  others  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  do  not  know  of  any  others,  except  of  course,  as  I  say, 
the  number  of  jewels,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  particularly  with 
the  general  finish  of  the  watch,  general  make-up  of  the  watch. 

Mr.  PALMER.  As  to  the  number  of  jewels,  you  never  find  a  high- 
priced  valuable  watch  with  only  seven  jewels  in  it,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  but  you  find  them  with  15  jewels. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  valuable  watches,  good  timepieces,  are  those 
which  contain  15  jewels  and  upward? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Twenty- three  jewels  is  a  verv  common  number  to  be 
contained  in  a  very  high-priced  foreign  watch,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  they  are  common. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  whatever  it  may  cost  to  put  in  a  number  of 
jewels,  the  fact  is  that  in  the  trade  the  number  of  jewels  in  a  watch 
is  fairly  indicative  of  whether  it  is  a  good  watch  or  a  poor  watch  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  on  the  imported  watches. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  not  on  imported  watches.  It  may  be  on  Ameri- 
can watches,  because  they  grade  them  that  way. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  said  you  never  saw  a  high-priced  watch  that 
had  seven  jewels  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No,  not  seven  jewels,  but  15  jewels;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  see  cheap  watches  that  have  a  whole  lot  of  jewels;  23 
jewels  for  $4.25. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  a  watch  with  21  jewels  for  $25. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Foreign  watches  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Foreign  watches;  and  I  believe  there  is  one  factory 
in  this  country  that  has  a  watch  with  17  jewels  that  they  sell  at  a 
higher  price  than  they  do  one  with  23  jewels. 

Air.  PALMER.  You  favor  an  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  An  ad  valorem  ?     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  would  make  no  classification  of  the  watch  sched- 
ule nt  all  ?  Would  you  have  the  same  ad  valorem  on  cheap  watches 
as  on  high-priced  watches  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  same  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  I  would. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Would  a  lower  ad  valorem  on  the  cheap  watches 
result  in  an  increased  importation? 
,     Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  PALMER.  An  increased  importation  of  those  watches  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  so ;  quite  material. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  of  the  high-priced  watches  as  well  ? 
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Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  these  specifics  you 
find  in  the  present  law  were  equivalent  to  certain  ad  valorems  which 
you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  I  note  that  your  equivalents  are  very  much 
higher  than  the  department's  equivalents.  Is  that  because  you  find 
the  fact  to  be  that  the  cheap  watches  do  not  come  here  at  all  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  just  what  comes  in,  but 
judging  from  what  I  saw  in  the  market  it  is  a  very  cheap  watch  that 
comes  in.  And  then  a  very  good  watch,  like  horse-timers  and  repeat- 
ers, extra  high  watches  that  can  not  be  made  here  to  advantage,  and 
also  very  thin  watches  that  can  not  be  made  here  to  advantage. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  record  of  imports  shows  that  the  watches  having 
not  more  than  seven  jewels  are  the  cheap  watches,  or  are  supposed  to 
be  cheap  watches. 

Mr.  KEENE.  We  have  them  cheaper  than  that  even. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is,  from  no  jewels  up  to  seven? 

Mr.  KEENE.  From  one  jewel  up  to  seven  jewels. 

Mr.  PALMER.  There  were  275,948  imported,  of  the  value  of 
$329,969,  on  which  were  collected  $193,163.60  in  1912,  on  an  average 
unit  value  of  $1.20. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Making  the  average  ad  valorem  58.54  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  say  that  is  not  correct  as  to  the  real  equivalent 
of  the  specific  dutv,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  $L20  and  58  cents.     Is  that  ri<?ht? 

Mr.  PALMER.  58  per  cent  is  what  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  for 
actual  imports  is.  >•  hat  do  you  say  is  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  on 
the  under  7  jewel  watches  ?  1  do  not  want  you  to  verify  this  calcula- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEENE.  It  depends  on  what  7-jewel  watch  you  took;  whether 
costing  80  cents,  $-1,  or  $1.40. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  know;  but  you  undertook  to  give  us  a  little  while 
ago,  as  I  understood  you,  the  invoice  ad  valorem  on  this  70  cents 
specific  rate,  on  watches  of  7  jewels  and  under. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.       hat  was  it? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  HILL.  Will  you  not  ask  him  what  the  value  of  such  a  move- 
ment is? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  I  have  that  right  here.  A  watch  movement 
that  would  cost  to  produce  in  Europe  80  cents,  the  specific  tariff  would 
be  70  cents,  or  87.5  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  on  an  80-cent  watch  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  That  is,  one  that  would  cost  80  cents  to  produce.  It 
would  cost  the  importer  $1 ;  that  is,  if  he  buys  from  the  jobber  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  manufacturer  buys  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  average  price  of  imported  watches  of  seven  jew- 
els and  under  being,  according  to  the  customhouse  reports,  SI. 20, 
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what  you  mean  to  say  is,  of  course,  this  specific  runs  up  as  the  price 
gets  under  the  average  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  runs  down  as  the  price  gets  above  the  average? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  You  want  to  know  the  ad  valorem  on  a  watch  costing 
$1.20? 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  know  what  that  is.  Anybody  can  figure  that. 
What  is  the  average  price,  would  you  say,  of  a  watch  of  seven  jewels 
and  under  abroad  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  In  use  abroad  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  can  not  give  you  that. 

Mr.  HILL.  What  is  the  average  price  of  those  that  are  brought  to 
this  country  of  seven  jewels  and  under;  not  in  every  case,  but  the 
average  price? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Mr.  Palmer  just  stated  it  was  $1.20. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  that  the  average  price,  or  is  that  the  lowest  price? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  can  not  dispute  the  figures  you  have. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  know  the  average  of  what  you  buy  of  seven-jewel 
movements  and  under  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  But  the  particular  kind  of  movement  that  I  buy 
would  be  the  one  that  I  know  about,  which  I  am  just  describing  here. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  the  80-cent  watch? 

Mr.  KEENE.  The  80  cent,  $1.05,  $1.30,  $1.55,  and  $1.80.  I  took 
that  one  line  of  watches  that  I  happened  to  know  the  price  of  as  n 
basis. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Of  7  jewels  and  under? 

Mr.  KEENE.  This  was  just  simply  a  7-jewel  watch.  There  is  a 
very  cheap  movement  made  abroad  that  costs  me  40  cents,  on  which 
the  present  tariff  is  $1.75. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  does  this  80-cent  watch  sell  for  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  That  80-cent  watch,  adding  20  cents  for  profit,  would 
cost  the  importer  $1.  It  would  cost  him  $1.70  when  it  is  landed.  A 
case  such  as  that  would  naturally  be  about  $1.40.  That  would  be 
$3.10,  and  it  would  retail,  I  should  think,  for  about  $4.50. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  the  cheapest  watch  known,  unless  it  be  the 
Ingersoll  dollar  watch  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  Oh,  no;  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  them  still  cheaper. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Has  he  a  watch  cheaper  than  $1  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Not  $1  retail,  no;  but  Mr.  Ingersoll,  I  believe,  is  not 
asking  any  protection  on  his  manufacturing  plant. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  he  not? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  No;  I  believe  he  so  declared  himself. 

Mr.  PALMER.  He  gets  protection  under  this  thing,  according  to 
you,  of  about  80  or  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  but  he  does  not  ask  for  it  and  he  does  not  want  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Does  it  add  anything  to  the 
value  of  a  watch  to  adjust  it  ana  test  it,  to  have  a  long  protracted  test 
of  it? 

Mr.  KEENE.  It  naturally  would. 
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Mr.  HILL.  What  would  it  add  to  the  value  of  a  $25  watch,  or  a  $100 
watch,  to  give  it  a  test — sometimes  they  test  them  for  a  year,  put  them 
in  ovens  and  bake  them,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  test  them  in  heat  and  cold  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  all  sorts  of  things. 

Mr.  HILL.  What  does  it  add  to  the  value  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  If  I  was  buying  it  for  my  personal  use  it  would  not 
addSl. 

Mr.  HILL.  If  you  were  selling  a  watch  to  me,  what  would  you  add  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  That  would  be  different,  perhaps. 

Mr.  HILL.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Perhaps  that  might  be  a  different  matter.  I  should 
be  obliged  to  accept  the  basis  of  the  watch  company. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  are  a  business  man;  you  know  what  this  would 
amount  to.  How  much  would  you  expect  to  add,  how  much  of  an 
additional  price  would  you  expect  to  add  to  the  watch;  how  much 
would  you  add  to  it  to  me;  what  would  it  be  worth  in  increased 
value  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  That  would  be  a  hard  question  to  answer,  because 
prices  vary  so  much  in  so-called  adjusted  watches. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  definitely  determined? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  HILL.  How  are  you  going  to  apply  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
to  it,  then,  if  it  can  not  be  definitely  determined  ?  How  can  you  apply 
an  ad  valorem  duty  if  it  can  not  be  definitely  determined  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  To  determine  the  value  of  watch  adjustments  would 
be  pretty  difficult. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  have  to  depend  entirely  on  the  say  so  of  the  importer 
in  determining  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  If  I  was  asked  to  determine  the  value  of  watches  I 
should  inspect  the  general  make-up  of  it,  and  not  how  many  times  it 
had  been  wound  up  upside  down,  on  its  back  or  front,  or  run  in  a 
furnace,  etc. 

Mr.  HILL.  But  you  do  say  it  would  add  to  the  value,  even  to  you 
as  a  buyer? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  not  to  me  as  a  buyer;  no.  I  believe  I  said  to  you, 
but  not  to  myself. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  asked  you  if  it  would  add  to  it  if  you  were  buying  it, 
and  you  answered,  as  I  understood  you,  you  thought  it  would,  but 
that  it  might  make  more  difference  if  I  was  buying  it  of  you;  and  you 
finally  said  there  was  no  definite  way  of  determining  the  additional 
value;  and  my  question  is,  how  can  you  then  apply  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  to  that  watch?  Is  there  any  way  the  Government 
could  collect  its  revenues  safely  and  honestly  with  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  a  value  that  can  not  be  determined  ? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Is  not  the  value  determined  by  the  import  price? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  you  could  determine  that  much  nearer  by 
counting  the  number  of  jewels  in  the  watch  than  you  could  by  the 
adjustments  which  you  can  not  see.  The  jewels  you  can  see,  and 
there  is  that  advantage.  There  is  nobody  who  could  tell  you  how 
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many  times  the  watch  has  been  run  upside  down,  been  run  in  an 
oven  or  out  of  it,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  HILL.  A  few  moments  ago  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  asked 
you  if  there  were  not  increases  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  these  watches 
between  the  Dingley  and  the  Payne  law,  and  you  said  there  were. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  he  asked  you  if  there  were  any  of  these  brackets 
which  did  not  show  an  increase  of  duty.  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  there  were  none;  that  they  were  all  increases? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  entire  list,  as  to  how  it 
would  figure  out. 

Mr.  HILL.  Will  you  kindly  point  out  the  one  that  does  show  an 
increase  of  duty? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  have  been  pointing  out  here.  I  have  five  watches 
here. 

Mr.  HILL.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  am  pointing  to  five  watches  here  that  have  an  in- 
creased rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  mean  in  the  tariff  schedule — in  the  law.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  watches  are  you  have.  You  have  the  law  before  you. 
Will  you  kindly  show  the  rate  of  duty  that  was  increased  under  the 
Payne  bill  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  it  very  simple. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  can  perhaps  turn  to  the  committee  bill  of  the  last 
session,  which  shows  a  reduction  of  the  whole  schedule. 

Mr.  KEENE.  A  what? 

Mr.  HILL.  A  reduction  of  the  whole  schedule  in  the  ad  valorem 
rates.  Perhaps  that  would  help  you  to  find  the  particular  one. 

Mr.  KEENE.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  watches,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  jewels  and  sizes  and  styles,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  will  make  it  as  simple  as  possible. 

Mr.  HILL.  But  there  is  more  possibility  of  accuracy  in  figures  than 
there  is  in  the  valuation  of  the  watch  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  On  the  adjustment  basis;  yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  committee  report  shows  the  ad  valorem  under  the 
Dingley  tariff  on  watch  movements  was  53.56  and  under  the  Payne 
bill  51.84,  which  shows  a  reduction  on  the  whole  schedule. 

Mr.  KEENE.  You  mean  on  what  was  actually  imported  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  what  it  shows,  yes,  for  those  years. 

Mr.  KEENE.  It  does  not  show  on  this  that  they  were  kept  out. 

Mr.  HELL.  Oh,  no;  we  do  not  report  what  is  not  imported. 

Mr.  KEEXE.  I  want  to  show  that  some  possibly  might  be  kept  out. 

Mr.  HILL.  On  the  importations  that  were  made  was  there  an 
increase  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  There  was  an  increase;  yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  What  one  ?     That  is  what  I  have  asked  you  to  show. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Take  a  watch  of  the  very  cheapest  and  the  simplest 
figure.  That  would  cost  40  cents  abroad. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  movement,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  TJie  movement;  yes.  Under  the  Dingley  tariff  it  was 
something  like  112  per  cent.  Under  the  present  tariff  it  is  175  per 
cent. 
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Mr.  HILL.  Very  well.  Now,  then,  under  the  same  schedule  a  watch 
costing  SI. 80  would  come  in? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  come  in. 

Mr.  HILL.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  It  would  be  kept  out. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  bring  in  than  to  bring  in  your  40- 
cent  movement,  because  of  the  lower  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Do  you  think  so  ?    That  figures  192  per  cent. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  true  ?  I  voted  for  the 
Payne  bill — 

Mr.  KEENE  (interposing).  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes;  perhaps  so;  I  am  proud  of  it  because  of  a  good 
many  things;  because  it  gave  to  this  country  a  great  many  tilings 
it  never  had  before  in  the  way  of  a  tariff  commission,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  the  result  was  a  Democratic  Congress. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  But  we  will  not  discuss 
that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  this  all  that  was  done  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  What  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  the  first  three  brackets  in  the  watch  schedule  were 
changed  from  a  specific  and  ad  valorem  or  compound  duty  to  an 
equivalent  specific  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  the  same  equivalent? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Oh,  no;  nothing  like  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  that  the  last  two  brackets  were  left  as  they  were  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  The  first  three  brackets,  nothing  like  it,  and  we 
would  like  the  last  two  changed  like  the  first  three,  and  have  a  specific 
on  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is,  leave  the  same  language  in  both  lists  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  It  would  please  them  down  to  the  ground  to  have  it 
changed. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  the  first  bracket  it  was  35  cents  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Pardon  me;  112  to  175,  that  means. 

Mr.  HILL.  Never  mind  that.  I  am  talking  about  the  law;  not 
about  your  idea  of  it.  The  language  of  the  law  was  35  cents  on 
watch  movements  of  seven  jewels  and  higher  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  language  of  the  Payne  bill  for  that  bracket  was  70 
cents.  So  the  whole  question  of  whether  it  was  higher  or  lower  was 
as  to  the  question  of  the  35  cents  being  the  relative  value  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  watch.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  second,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  third. 

Mr.  KEENE.  If  I  have  not  shown  you,  I  will  cite  another  instance. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  the  figures  shown  by  the  committee  do  show  a 
reduction  of  about  2  per  cent  on  the  five  brackets  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Well,  there  is  a  limit  to  what  rate  they  can  pay  when 
the  goods  come  in.  If  the  imports  are  not  made  they  can  not  pay. 

Mr.  HILL.  Oh,  the  American  people  are  not  going  wild  over  things 
that  do  not  come  in. 

Mr.  KEENE.  The  dealers  are,  more  or  less. 
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Mr.  HILL.  Is  not  this  true,  that  you  have  taken  in  each  case  the 
lowest  cost  under  that  bracket  and  ignored  all  the  rest  in  that  state- 
ment you  make  to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  have  taken  that  on  watches  that  would  come  in 
here,  that  the  people  want,  and  for  which  the  people  have  money  to 
pay,  a  watch  that  will  retail  for  $4  to  $12. 

Mr.  HILL.  People  can  buy  an  Ingersoll  watch  for  $1  that  is  just 
as  good  to  keep  time  as  any  of  these.  I  have  carried  one  around 
the  world  myself  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Then  you  will  make  the  value  of  the  adjustments 
much  lower  than  I.  I  set  it  at  SI. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  whole  question  here  is,  have  you  made  a  correct 
statement  to  this  committee — 

Mr.  KEENE  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  When  you  say  that  this  schedule  was  raised  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  will  go  over  the  figures  again.  I  think  so.  It  is  a 
matter  of  calculation. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  know  whether  you  have  or  not.  Is  it  raised  on  a 
$1.85  watch?  Is  it  not  distinctly  lowered  on  a  $1.85  watch  with 
seven  jewels  in  it? 

Mr.  KEENE.  It  is  the  $1.80  watch  that  I  tell  you  does  not  come  in. 

Mr.  HILL.  Why,  Mr.  Keene,  do  you  not  know  under  any  specific 
rate  of  duty  an  importer  will  bring  in  the  highest  value  he  can  and 
leave  out  the  lowest  value?  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
dissecting  that  proposition  yesterday. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HILL.  Then  why  do  you  say  he  will  not  bring  in  the  $1.85 
watch  when  that  is  the  highest  value  you  have  named  under  the 
7- jewel  scale  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  have  not  named  any  under  the  7-jewel  scale  at  $1.85. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  think  so.     Did  he  not,  Mr.  Palmer? 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  KEENE.  A  7-jewel  at  $1.85? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  started  at  80  cents,  $1.20,  $1.40,  and  $1.85. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  started  at  80  cents,  $1.05,  $1.30,  $1.55,  and  $1.80. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  made  a  mistake  of  5  cents.  Would  not  a  man  natu- 
rally bring  in  under  the  specific  duty  the  highest  value  in  order  to 
get  the  lowest  ad  valorem « 

Mr.  KEENE.  Naturally. 

Mr.  HILL.  Why  do  not  they  import  them  instead  of  importing  the 
80-cent  watch  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  Why  do  not  they  import  the  $1.80  watch  instead  of  the 
80-cent  watch  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  have  just  explained  that.  I  account  for  it  by  their 
bringing  in  some  quite  high-priced  watches  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  make  here.  You  take  a  watch  costing  $100  and  containing  23 
jewels,  and  the  specific  duty  you  have  there — 

Mr.  HILL  (interposing) .  Let  us  keep  on  the  7-jewel  proposition. 
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Mr.  KEENE.  Well,  we  do  not  want  to  keep  on  the  7-jewel  watch 
when  it  does  not  come  in.  That  does  not  interest  me.  I  am  inter- 
ested to  get  in  the  ones  here  that  we  can  sell  without  being  married 
to  the  watch  trust  and  compelled  to  sell  in  this  country  what  they 
tell  you  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  interested  in  the  making  of  a  tariff,  and  do  not 
care  whether  personally  you  get  anything  in  or  not. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  my  theory  will  work  out  on  the  revenue  basis 
all  right.  The  goods  will  come  in  if  you  put  the  price  on  them. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  would  come  in  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  They  will  come  in. 

Mr.  HILL.  At  $1.80? 

Mr.  KEENE.  They  will  come  in  at  80  cents,  $1.05,  $1.30,  $1.55, 
and  $1.80. 

Mr.  HILL.  Why  does  not  the  $1.80  watch  come  in  now  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  80-cent  watch  under  the  same  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Here  is  a  bill  from  the  American 
Express  Co.  for  duty  on  120  watch  movements  from  Europe,  bought 
over  there  in  the  open  market.  The  bill  is  $438.50.  That  is  for 
duty  alone;  no  shipping  expenses,  insurance,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  The  value  of  those  watches  is  $314. 

Mr.  HILL.  How  many  watches  were  there? 

Mr.  KEENE.  One  hundred  and  twenty. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  was  the  duty  on  them? 

Mr.  KEENE.  $438.50. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  would  be  impossible  to  figure  that  out  unless  you 
knew  how  many  there  were  of  each  kind. 

Mr.  KEENE.  One  kind  only.     I  will  make  it  simple  for  you. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  still  do  not  answer  my  question.  If  you  could 
bring  in  a  watch  worth  $1.80  at  70  cents  duty,  and  a  watcn  worth  80 
cents  at  70  cents  duty,  which  would  you  bring  in  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Naturally,  I  would  bring  in  the  80-cent  watch. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  would? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  Why  would  you  not  naturally  bring  in  the  $1.80  watch, 
if  you  paid  the  same  duty  on  it  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  should  bring  in  the  80-cent  watch  especially  if  it 
contained  23  jewels. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  talking  about  seven  jewels. 

Mr.  KEENE.  It  does  not  pay  to  bring  in  seven  jewels.  I  am  not 
interested  in  that. 

Mr.  HELL.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  the  correctness  of  this  statement 
as  to  these  increases  in  the  rate  of  duty  between  the  Dingley  and  the 
Payne  laws.  There  have  been  a  good  many  such  statements  made  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  I  am  glad  we  have  got  to  the  point 
now  where  we  can  ascertain  the  correctness  of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  will  try  to  make  it  plain  to  you. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  the  average  under  each 
bracket,  was  not  there  a  reduction?  It  was  the  intention,  I  tell 
you  frankly,  to  make  it  the  exact  equivalent,  but  to  make  the  rates 
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specific  instead  of  ad  valorem.  But  the  figures,  as  it  worked  out, 
snow  a  reduction  of  about  1.52  per  cent  on  the  total  schedule.  I 
think  if  you  will  examine  it  carefully,  with  your  absolutely  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Keene,  you  will  correct  your  statement 
in  the  record  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  Payne  bill  over  the 
Dingley  law  in  this  schedule. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Let  us  see  if  I  have  your  question  right.  You  asked 
me  if  I  could  bring  in  a  7-jewel  watch  for  60  cents,  a  7-jewel  watch 
for  80  cents,  or  a  7-jewel  watch  for  a  dollar. 

Mr.  HILL.  No;  I  did  not  ask  you  any  such  thing.  I  asked  you 
whether  you  would  bring  in  a  $1.80  watch  if  you  paid  70  cents  duty 
on  it,  or  would  you  bring  in  an  80-cent  watch  if  you  paid  the  same 
duty  on  it. 

Mr.  KEENE.  It  would  depend  on  what  the  watch  was. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  would  naturally  assume  the  $1.80  watch  was  worth 
more  than  the  80-cent  watch,  and  would  be  of  higher  value. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Also  with  a  much  higher  duty. 

Mr.  HILL.  But  it  is  the  same  duty  under  both  laws,  precisely. 
There  was  no  change. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  But  he  would  have  to  pay  more  value  in  addition 
to  the  duty. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  do  not  want  to  pay  a  dollar  for  a  7-jewel  watch  that 
I  can  buy  for  60  cents. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  is  no  ad  valorem  on  that  watch.  It  is  charged  a 
specific  duty,  purely  the  equivalent  of  the  former  duty,  and  therefore 
no  increase. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  do  not  want  to  pay  a  dollar  for  what  I  can  get  for 
60  or  80  cents.  What  is  the  advantage  in  paying  it  to  the  maker  or 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  He  asks  you  if  the  Payne  Act  actually  increased  any 
of  these  rates  in  watches,  and  you  told  him  yes. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  And  he  says  it  did  not,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  find 
some  one  who  can  show  him  it  did. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Won't  you  take  my  figures  and  figure  it  out? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Wait  until  I  get  through.  You  said  that  the  tariff 
on  a  watch  costing  80  cents  would  bear  a  good  deal  higher  rate  if  it 
came  in  here  under  the  present  Payne  Act  than  it  would  have  paid 
under  the  Dingley  Act.  I  want  to  show  by  the  customhouse  figures 
you  are  exactly  right. 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  course  he  is. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  will  concede  that,  won't  you  ?  Take  1909, 
under  the  Dingley  Act,  the  very  year  that  the  Payne  Act  was  passed, 
when  the  rate  was  35  cents  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
such  watches — $425,000  worth  of  watches  came  in  at  80  cents  apiece 
import  price,  $200,000  more  than  all  other  kinds  of  watches.  And 
on  that  under  the  Dingley  rate  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  is  68.78 
per  cent,  a  little  over  68  per  cent;  under  the  Payne  Act  that  same 
watch  would  pay  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  87.5  per  cent,  an  increase 
of  about  20  cents  on  the  dollar  on  that  watch.  That  watch  would 
cost  the  consumer  under  the  Payne  Act  20  cents  each  more  than 
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under  the  Dingley  Act.  That  is  over  $100,000  more  on  the  whole 
number  of  watches  imported. 

Mr.  KEENE.  1  ardon  me,  but  I  want  to  thank  you  for  helping  me 
out.  Are  you  talking  of  7-jewel  watches  ? 

Mr.  KITCHEN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  7-jewel  watch,  the  80-cent 
watch  you  are  talking  about.  That  watch  was  imported  under  the 
Dingley  Act,  532,482  of  them  imported,  at  the  price  of  80  cents  each; 
but  under  the  Payne  Act  it  can  not  be  imported,  and  none  were 
imported  at  that  low  price  since  the  act;  and  watches  that  were 
imported  in  order  to  get  in  under  the  Payne  Act  cost  the  importer 
$1.20,  40  cents  more,  and  more  than  $100,000  more  to  the  purchasers 
of  watches. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Do  you  not  think  that  question  is  slightly  leading,  in 
view  of  what  the  witness  has  said  ? 

Mr.  KITCHEN.  I  want  Brother  Hill  to  look  at  this.  This  is  from 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

I  want  to  go  to  another  class  of  watches  now. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  taken  the  80- 
cent  watch  and  shown  it  takes  an  increase.  I  concede  that. 

Mr.  KITCHEN.  You  concede  it  costs  the  American  public  more 
than  $100,000  more  under  the  Payne  Act  than  it  cost  the  American 
public  in  1909  for  the  same  class  of  watches  on  the  amount  imported. 

Mr.  HILL.  Under  the  Dingley  Act  the  duty  was  35  cents  specific 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  under  the  Payne  law  it  is  made  70. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Is  that  seven  jewels? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  same  thing. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  should  not  import  any  7-jewel  watch  myself. 

Mr.  HILL.  Probably  there  are  others  that  wrould;  there  are  others 
in  the  business. 

Now,  then,  taking  the  bracket  as  a  whole — taking  the  next  bracket 
as  a  whole — the  purpose  of  one  member  of  the  committee  that  made  it, 
and  I  think  of  all  or  them,  was  to  make  an  exact  specific  duty  as  an 
equivalent  for  an  ad  valorem,  under  which  fraud  and  corruption  had 
been  practiced,  in  order  to  stop  it.  Was  not  that  a  wise  thing  to  do  1 

Mr.  KEENE.  As  far  as  the  fraud  goes  it  was  very  wise. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  said  the  value  of  a  watch  could  not  be  determined  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Did  I  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  You  did. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  you  can  handle  that  proposition  just  as  well 
by  an  ad  valorem,  or  a  little  better,  than  by  a  specific  or  a  specific  and 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  HILL.  Then  you  would  advocate  an  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  An  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  do  not  manufacture  watches  in  this  country,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No. 

Mr.  HILL.  Probably  the  manufacturer  who  has  to  meet  the  com- 
petition would  feel  tnat  the  specific  was  as  fair  for  him  and  as  fair 
for  the  Government. 

Mr.  KEENE.  What  we  call  the  Watch  Trust  of  this  country  has  not 
so  much  competition.  I  tried  to  explain  to  you  that  many  of  the 
watches  are  brought  in  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  be  made  here, 
a  large  percentage,  I  imagine,  by  what  I  see  in  the  market.  They 
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do  not  let  in  the  watches  that  the  people  have  money  to  pay  for  and 
want  to  pay,  the  poor  man's  watch,  from  four  to  twelve  dollars. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  only  thing  I  cared  to  correct  was  a  statement  that 
there  had  been  no  decreases  and  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
entire  rate  of  duty.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  there  are 
both  and  that  the  tariff  was  an  equivalent  in  the  two  bills. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  as  simple  as  possible.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  go  over  it  with  you  and  take  any  set  of  figures  you  wish 
as  a  basis  to  determine  the  increase  or  the  decrease. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Brother  Hill  says  the  reason  they  change  to  specific 
from  ad  valorem  was  to  prevent  frauds  at  the  customhouse. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Of  course,  the  customhouse  officers,  on  an  ad  valorem 
basis,  can  more  easily  tell  the  value  of  a  cheap  watch  than  one  of  a  finer 
grade,  can  they  not  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes:  an  expert  could  tell  a  fine  watch  from  a  cheap 
watch  regardless  of  the  number  of  jewels  or  what  they  said  on  it. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  So  that  on  a  watch  that  they  claim  to  have  15  to 
17  jewels  and  over,  costing,  as  I  understand,  from  $15  up  to  $400, 
there  would  be  greater  difficulty  in  the  customhouse  officers  valuing 
those  kinds  of  watches  than  a  cheap  watch  costing  80  cents  to  $2.25, 
would  there  not  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Then  I  want  to  say  to  Brother  Hill  that  could  not 
have  been  the  reason  for  changing  this,  for  the  reason  on  the  higher- 
grade  watches,  which  the  customhouse  officers  would  be  more  apt 
to  be  wrong  in  valuing,  they  left  an  ad  valorem  duty  on.  I  read  from 
the  Payne  Act  of  1909,  on  the  higher-class  watches: 

Having  more  than  15  and  not  more  than  17  jewels,  $1.25  each  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  if  having  more  than  17  jewels,  $3  each  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

So  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  find  the  real  value  under  the  Payne  Act 
as  it  is  under  your  suggested  act,  having  a  straight  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  KEENE.  If  you  want  to  collect  the  correct  amount  of  duties, 
you  must  have  an  expert  in  the  customhouse  who  knows  something 
about  watches.  If  a  watch  comes  in  the  country  billed  at  $100,  it 
may  not  be  worth  but  $50.  Still  they  charge  him  $100,  because  he 
paid  one  hundred  for  it.  He  got  swindled  out  of  $50. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  might  be  worth  one  hundred  and  he  pays  fifty  for  it. 

Mr.  KEENE.  And  then  they  go  after  him  pretty  quickly  then. 
That  is  the  injustice  of  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  because  an  importer 
of  marble  here  last  week  protested  against  the  ad  valorem  duties  on 
the  ground  that  importers  were  not  all  honest,  and  insisted  on  specific 
duties. 

Mr.  KEENE.  There  are  a  lot  of  dishonest  people  in  the  world  that 
we  have  to  guard  against  everywhere. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  I  may  have  misunderstood  you  a  while  ago,  or  you 
misunderstood  the  question  put  to  you  by  some  gentleman  over  there. 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  watch  which  you  paid  $17.35  for,  you 
sold  for  $17.35.  Those  two  statements  were  not  made  together. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  that  is  domestic — bought  at  $17.35  and  sold  at 
$17.35. 
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Mr.  FOBDNEY.  You  sold  it  at  cost  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  bought  in  this  market.  Sometimes  some  might 
come  from  the  other  side  at  $10  and  sell  for  $17.35. 

Mr.  FOEDNEY.  You,  being  a  dealer,  and  not  a  manufacturer,  and 
not  materially  interested  as  to  where  you  buy  your  goods  from, 
whether  they  are  domestic  or  foreign  made,  you  are  bound  to  make 
the  profit  anyway,  are  you? 

Mr.  KEENE.  We  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  You  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  under  a  lower  rate 
there  would  be  increased  importation  of  watches  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  That  means  if  there  is  an  increased  importation  of 
watches  there  would  be  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  domestic 
goods  in  this  country,  and  consequently  labor  would  fall  off  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  that  is  not  my  theory. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  You  think  because  we  would  get  more  watches  we 
would  buy  more  watches  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  We  do  not  have  to  buy  watches  that  are  made  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  That  is  just  what  I  am  trying  to  say,  that  if  imported 
we  would  not  buy  them. 

Mr.  KEENE.  We  are  not  the  only  people  in  the  world  that  buy 
watches.  We  are  very  large  consumers,  but  there  are  others  to  buy 
them. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  It  is  quite  important  whether  I  buy  a  watch  from 
my  neighbor,  who  buys  my  products,  or  whether  I  buy  from  a 
foreigner,  whom  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  and  will  never  hear  of. 
In  the  one  case  the  money  is  kept  at  home,  and  in  the  other  the  money 
goes  abroad  and  does  not  return. 

Mr.  KEENE.  The  watches  go  abroad  and  the  money  comes  back. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  I  am  speaking  of  watches  used  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  you  whether 
that  watch  is  made  here  or  made  abroad  so  long  as  you  make  your 
profit  out  of  it ;  you  do  not  care  anything  about  American  labor  or 
American  capital  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  as  a  dealer  I  am  not  interested  in  whether  or  not 
wages  keep  up. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  KEENE.  My  theory  is  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber. I  think  I  can  show  you  that  it  figures  out  that  way. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  In  1904  and  1905  many  of  our  factories  were  closed 
and  the  people  of  this  country  had  but  little  purchasing  power  just 
then. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  we  sold  as  many  watches  then  as  any  time  up 
to  that  time. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  When  was  that  you  were  talking  about  ?  I  did  not 
catch  that. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Oh,  that  is  imprinted  in  your  mind  and  will  be 
again. 

Mr.  KEENE.  It  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  sale  of  watches  hi  those 
years. 
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Mr.  FORDNEY.  It  affected  the  sale  with  me,  because  I  did  not  have 
any  money  but  to  buy  bread  and  butter  for  my  family ;  I  had  to  cut 
out  all  luxuries  and  comforts,  the  same  as  every  other  laboring  man. 

Do  you  handle  a  Waltham  watch  now  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  How  long  since  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  It  is  since  they  obtained  an  injunction  against  me, 
nearly  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  You  testified  in  April,  1910,  that  you  had  not  im- 
ported any  Waltham  watches  for  more  than  two  years,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  should  think  that  was  about  right. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Have  you  not  imported  Waltham  watches,  Mr. 
Keene,  and  sold  them  for  less  money  than  they  cost  you — sold  them 
in  this  country  for  less  money  than  they  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Imported  ones — it  is  hard  to  say — I  mix  them  up 
with  the  stock. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Did  not  you  testify,  Mr.  Keene,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1910,  in  the  case  then  pending  in  the  supreme  district  court  in 
Massachusetts  that  you  advertised  and  sold  Waltham  watches  at  a 
price  less  than  you  paid  for  them  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  may  have;  yes;  very  likely. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Ana  that  you  advertised  them  extensively  and 
sold  as  few  as  you  could  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  That  would  be  the  natural  consequence,  perhaps. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Because  you  were  in  a  row  with  them,  from  what  I 
have  heard  here  to-day? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Well,  people  will  get  in  trouble  sometimes. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Did  you  not  also  testify  you  had  bought  Waltham 
watches  in  London  by  representing  you  wished  to  snip  them  to 
Egypt,  to  open  a  new  market  there,  but  instead  of  that  brought  them 
to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  The  jobber  bought  for  me.     I  had  a  buyer  there. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  You  were  the  man  that  put  up  the  money? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  put  up  the  money,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  And  he  put  up  the  job? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes.  Those  went  to  Egypt,  by  the  way,  those 
watches,  free  of  duty.  They  went  to  Aden,  Arabia,  one  of  the  free 
ports  of  the  world;  a  new  label  was  put  on  the  box,  and  they  were 
sent  to  New  York.  That  took  some  tune  to  do  it,  but  it  showed  me 
a  profit  of  about  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  only  way  you  could  get  these  was  to  travel 
around  the  world  with  them  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  the  farther  you  get  from  home  the  cheaper  they 
are  sold. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  You  obtained  special  prices  and  favors  on  those 
Waltham  watches  upon  the  assumption  and  promise  on  your  part 
you  would  introduce  them  into  Egypt  and  not  bring  them  to  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  can  not  say  just  what  went  on  between  the  actual 
buyer.  He  was  looking  for  a  commission.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
is  he  said  most  anything. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  told  your  buyer  to  get  the  goods  ? 
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Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  he  got  them  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  and  to  get  the  goods  as  cheaply  as  he  could. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Did  you  not  also  make  similar  pretensions  in  respect 
of  other  foreign  markets,  especially  as  to  British  India,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  so;  at  the  very  end  I  think  we  tried  very 
hard  to  keep  on  getting  the  goods. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Keene,  that  the  foreign  consumer 
pays  as  much  or  more  for  Waltham  watches  than  those  watches  are 
sold  for  to  consumers  in  this  country  ?  . 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  bought,  or  my  buyer 
bought,  from  one  of  the  swell  shops  in  Regent  Street,  London,  from 
the  retail  shops;  he  went  in  and  bought  over  the  counter  Waltham 
watches  cheaper  than  I  could  buy  them  in  Maiden  Lane. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  You  have  made  extensive  inquiries  as  to  the  price 
that  the  consumer  pays  abroad  for  Waltham  watches  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  did  not  bother  much  about  what  the  other  man 
paid.  .  I  know  I  went  in  several  retail  places  and  bought,  and  went  in 
private  houses  where  men  had  no  real  offices  and  bought. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Does  the  foreign  jobber  pay  as  much  for  the  Waltham 
watch  as  the  jobbers  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  they  had  mended  the 
fences  a  little. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Your  trouble  about  the  Waltham  watch  was  your 
inability  to  deal  with  the  manufacturers  of  Waltham  watches  in  this 
country,  I  presume,  was  it,  and  vou  advertised  them  at  a  lower  price 
than  you  paid  for  them,  in  order  to  further  the  sale  of  the  watch 
you  were  handling,  perhaps  the  Elgin  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  If  you  want  to  spend  the  time,  I  will  tell  you  my 
initial  trouble  with  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  It  may  interest  you. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  KEENE.  It  will  not  take  over  three  or  five  minutes. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Some  years  ago  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  seemed  to 
have  great  trouble  in  filling  their  orders,  especially  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  when  Christmas  watches  were  needed.  A  certain  jobber  in 
Chicago,  for  instance,  would  be  short  of  a  certain  grade  of  watch; 
another  jobber  in  Texas  would  have  a  plenty  of  that  watch.  The 
jobber  in  Texas  would  be  short  when  the  man  in  Boston,  for  instance, 
would  have  plenty,  and  so  it  went.  One  was  short  of  a  certain  watch; 
the  other  man  had  plenty. 

I  conceived  the  idea  of  buying  those  watches  in  one  market  and 
selling  them  in  another  and  put  it  into  effect.  In  that  way  the 
jobber  got  what  he  wanted.  He  paid  a  little  premium,  but  he  got 
what  he  wanted  and  when  he  wanted  it. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  stopped  that.  They  apparently  did  not 
want  the  jobber  to  have  what  he  wanted  when  he  wanted  it.  We 
call  that  rigging  the  market. 

That  is  my  first  trouble  with  the  Waltham  Co.  They  stopped  my 
buying.  I  went  abroad  to  buy.  I  guess  you  know  the  rest. 
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Mr.  FORDNEY.  The  object  of  my  inquiry  and  of  the  questions  I  put 
to  you,  is  this:  I  do  not  know  anyone  connected  with  the  Waltham 
Watch  Co.;  I  do  not  ever  remember  seeing  before  the  gentlemen  who 
were  here  to-day.  I  have  no  interest  in  it  except  at  a  citizen  in 
arranging  a  traiff  that  will  encourage  an  industry  in  this  country, 
great  or  small.  I  want  to  see  American  labor  well  employed,  because 
when  labor  is  well  employed  in  this  country,  getting  well  paid,  every- 
body has  plenty  of  money  and  times  are  good.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
a  rate  fixed  on  watches  mat  will  permit  the  importation  of  the  same 
grade  of  watches  that  are  made  in  this  country,  imported  from  a 
foreign  country,  so  as  to  close  that  factory  or  seriously  retard  that 
production,  because  it  comes  right  back  onto  labor,  which  is  the 
greatest  consumer  of  all  products  in  this  country;  it  causes  hard 
times  and  low  prices. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  understand  the  watches  made  in  this  country  are 
about  8,000  a  day.  Mr.  Ingersoll  will  make  15,000  a  day,  nearly 
double  all  the  other  American  manufacturers.  He  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Secretary  Hilles  saying  he  did  not  ask  protection,  did  not  want 
protection,  did  not  need  protection. 

I  am  asking  for  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  watches  coming 
into  this  country,  thinking  it  will  yield  the  Government  more  money; 
it  will  make  the  watches  cheaper  in  the  country  of  a  certain  class. 
The  dealer  then  will  be  a  little  freer  to  buy  what  he  wants,  where  he 
wants  it,  and  when  he  wants  it. 

Mr.  FORDNET.  It  can  not  yield  more  revenue  to  the  Government 
unless  the  importations  are  increased,  can  it,  if  the  duties  are  reduced  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  If  the  duties  are  reduced,  as  you  are  asking  they 
should  be,  the  Government  then  can  not  get  more  revenue  out  of  the 
importation  of  watches,  unelss  the  importations  of  watches  are 
increased  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  I  grant  you  that. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  The  reduction  in  the  importation  means  the  cur- 
tailment of  labor  here  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  will  just  increase  the  export 
trade,  which  they  are  doing  right  along,  and  doing  it  beautifully. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  That  is  not  past  history. 

Mr.  KEENE.  They  are  increasing  very  well. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  I  want  to  see  you  prosperous  in  your  business. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  I  do  not  want  to  see  you  make  a  profit  out  of  foreign- 
made  goods,  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
That  is  my  idea  of  maintaining  the  tariff.  I  would  like  to  see  you 
prosperous  out  of  goods  made  by  your  neighbor,  who  employs  Ameri- 
can labor  instead  of  foreign  labor. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  would  like  it  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  what  you  would  like  to  do,  Mr.  Keene,  would  be 
to  buy  American  goods  in  the  cheapest  market  where  American  goods 
are  sold  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  As  a  retailer  I  would  like  to  buy  American  goods  in  the 
cheapest  market,  or  any  other  goods  that  the  people  want  and  have 
the  money  to  pay  for. 
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Mr.  FORDNEY.  Can  not  you  do  that  now  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  You  can  not  go  into  the  market  now  and  buy 
watches  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  we  can  not  go  to  Egypt  and  buy  watches  without 
making  an  agreement  with  the  watch  company  that  we  will  follow 
their  line  and  allow  them  to  run  the  business. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Are  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  of  watches  in 
this  country  abnormally  large  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  is  satisfied  with  its 
profits. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  The  president  of  that  company  testified  this  morn- 
ing they  had  paid  6  per  cent  on  the  preferred  and  1  per  cent  on  the 
common  stock;  that  the  reason  why  they  paid  no  more  than  1  per 
cent  was  because  they  did  not  earn  it.  So  if  that  statement  is  cor- 
rect, they  are  not  making  an  excessive  profit;  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  KEENE.  They  have  only  recently  given  up  their  selling  agency, 
which  took  $180,000  a  year  away  from  them,  as  I  understand  it.  The 
company  is  selling  goods  now,  and  they  have  begun  to  pay  dividends 
again. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  I  understand,  you  recommend  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
hi  lieu  of  30  per  cent,  which  the  committee  had  in  the  bill  which 
passed  the  House  last  year? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  the  same  type  of  American  goods  coming  back 
to  this  country,  or  with  improvements;  it  is  only  just  and  fair. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  want  a  straight  ad  valorem  of  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  other  words,  you  recommend  a  reduction  of  60  per 
cent,  scaling  the  present  duty  of  60  per  cent.  It  is  about  50  now. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Whatever  it  is.  I  think  there  will  be  more  goods 
come  in  at  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  think  there  would. 

Mr.  KEENE.  The  10,000  retailers  in  the  country  would  be  able  to 
run  their  little  shops  after  their  own  ideas. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  would  sell  a  corresponding 
product  abroad  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  They  could  sell  abroad  what  they  did  not  sell  here. 
They  are  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  other  words,  you  would  recommend  the  transfer  of 
our  industry  over  there  and  theirs  over  here  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  I  would  not  transfer  the  industry.  The  product 
can  go,  all  over  the  world.  They  will  eventually  have  it  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Do  the  provisions  of  law  in  regard  to  marking  the 
number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  render  easier  a  more  accurate 
assessment  by  the  appraisers  of  the  true  value  of  these  movements  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  possible.  I  have  just 
told  you  that  a  23-jewel  watch  may  cost  $25  or  $4.25. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Do  they  assist  in  any  way  in  arriving  at  the  true  value  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  DIXON.  When  marking  the  jewels  and  when  marking  the 
number  of  adjustments  ? 
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Mr.  KEEXE.  No;  I  should  take  the  importer's  invoice  and  the 
sworn  statement,  look  at  it  and  look  at  the  goods  like  the  appraiser 
looks  at  diamonds,  for  all  lands  of  diamonds  come  in,  of  all  grades 
and  at  all  prices,  and  the  appraiser  must  know  the  value  of  the 
diamonds. 

Mr.  DIXON.  These  provisions  you  regard  as  unnecessary  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  The  stamping  here,  certainly.  There  are  manufac- 
turers here  who  make  watches,  while  they  do  not  stamp  them,  they 
make  them  to  look  like*  a  certain  number  of  jewels.  The  jeweler 
always  looks  at  the  center  jewel  of  a  twelve-jewel  watch.  Some  of 
our  American  watches  have  been  made  without  12  jewels  that  look 
just  like  a  12-jewel  watch.  They  might  not  have  stamped  it,  but  if 
they  did  stamp  it  nobody  could  deny  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Do  }*ou  know  anything  of  an  English  test,  where  some 
American  watches  are  sent  over  and  tested  and  receive  a  certificate 
which  increases  their  value  50  to  100  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  something  about  that.  I  think 
those  goods  ought  to  pay  a  duty  coming  back,  for  this  reason:  I  will 
give  you  the  man's  name — Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Stafford  was  sent 
abroad  some  years  ago  from  tune  to  time  to  prepare  their  watches 
for  the  Kew  Observatory,  in  order  to  get  a  certificate.  They  were 
sold  in  the  English  market.  I  presume  that  the  ocean  trip  on  fine 
watches  does  not  put  them  in  the  right  shape  to  be  sent  to  take  a 
Kew- A  certificate.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  foolish  if  they  did  send 
them  in  that  shape.  This  man  was  sent  over  there  to  prepare  those 
watches,  to  readjust  them,  etc.,  and  to  take  that  certificate  and  to  be 
sold  upon  the  English  market.  Now,  why  do  that  for  the  English 
market  and  not  do  it  for  the  American  market?  When  they  come 
back  here  they  should  pay  a  duty.  They  have  been  improved,  and 
that  certificate  is  used  as  an  advertisement,  and  they  sell  largely  on 
the  strength  of  that  certificate. 

Mr.  Dixox.  Was  there  any  tiling  engraved  on  the  watches  to 
indicate  any  change  as  to  the  number  of  adjustments,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  when  they  are  brought  back  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  I  would  not  say  whether  they  stamped  them  with 
that  or  not. 

Mr.  Dixox.  They  have  to  be  stamped  as  to  the  number  of  adjust- 
ments under  the  law. 

Mr.  KEEXE.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  Is  there  any  mark  on  the  watches  themselves  to 
indicate  that  anything  had  been  done  to  them  since  they  left  the 
American  shore  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  Is  the  watch  marked  showing  that  it  has  been 
tested  at  Kew  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  if  the  manufacturers  were 
questioned  that  they  would  tell  you.  To  my  mind  it  would  be  foolish 
to  send  watches  over  there  without  attending  to  them  before  sending 
them  to  get  a  certificate.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Watches  must 
run  right  to  get  the  certificate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Does  the  American 
manufacturer  make  as  good  a  watch  as  the  foreign  watch  ? 
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Mr.  KEEXE.  That  is  pretty  hard  t->  say.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
watches.  Some  of  the  watches  made  abroad  are  complicated  and 
cost  a  lot  of  money.  They  have  ti  icd  to  make  them  here,  but 
apparently  without  success. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  mean  as  a  timepiece.  Do  they  make  as  good  a 
timekeeper  as  they  do  abroad  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  Here? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  sir;  for  all  practical  purposes.  They  make 
excellent  watches  here;  good  enough  for  anybody. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then,  when  a  man  buys  a  foreign  watch,  it  is 
purely  a  fad  or  fancy  on  his  part,  is  it  not  '. 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes.  He  may  want  an  extra  thin  watch  or  timing 
watch,  or  something  of  that  sort;  or  he  may  want  an  extra  small 
watch,  and  so  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  About  these  cheaper  watches.  The  importation  of 
the  cheaper  watches  has  been  stopped,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the 
Payne  bill  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes;  certain  cheap  watches. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  watches  that  they 
commenced  to  manufacture  in  this  country  just  about  the  time  the 
Payne  bill  was  passed;  watches  in  imitation  of  the  Swiss  watches,  to 
take  their  place  ?  For  instance,  the  Swiss- Anglo  watch,  made  by  the 
Swiss- Anglo  Association  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  much  about  that. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  Swiss-Anglo  watch  is  made  up  in  Mr.  Hill's 
State — up  there  at  Xew  Haven.  This  is  what  tiiey  do  to  it;  here  is 
the  certificate  which  covers  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  What  is  that  you  said  was  made  in  my  State  ? 

Mr.  RAINEY.  These  Swiss-Anglo  watches,  made  by  the  Swiss- 
Anglo  Association  of  Liverpool  and  New  York,  with  agencies  at 
London,  Toronto,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  Here  is  the  sort  of 
certificate  that  they  give  with  those  watches: 

The  movement  fitted  in  this  watch  is  completely  covered  by  the  strongest  basic 
patents  and  is  not  sold  separately  from  the  case.  Any  infringement  will  be  rigor- 
ously prosecuted. 

Guaranty:  The  watch  carries  with  it  our  guaranty,  and,  if  without  misuse  it  should 
fail  to  keep  good  time,  it  should  be  at  once  returned  to  any  of  our  branches,  prefer- 
ably New  York,  together  with  sixpence  (or  12  cents)  for  packing  and  remailing,  and 
it  will  be  repaired  free  of  charge. 

That  certificate  goes  with  the  watch.  This  Swiss- Anglo  watch 
was  put  out  just  when  the  Payne  bill  passed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Swiss  watches  that  the  Payne  bill  shut  out.  And  they  sell  this 
Swiss-Anglo  watch,  so  named  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  it 
is  a  Swiss  watch,  abroad  for  75  cents.  Have  you  ever  seen  these 
Swiss-Anglo  watches  that  are  made  up  in  Mr.  Hill's  State — they  used 
to  make  wooden  nutmegs  up  there — made  up  to  look  like  the  real 
article — now  they  make  imitation  Swiss  watches  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Swiss  watch  the  Payne  bill  crowded  out  that  they  sell  in  Swit- 
zerland and  here  for  75  cents  ? 

Mr.  KEENE,  They  are  not  the  only  people  that 
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Mr.  HILL  (interrupting).  I  suppose  those  watches  are  sent  to 
Europe,  while  the  nutmegs  are  sent  to  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  They  used  to  come  there  until  we  lost  confidence  in 
the  manufacturers  of  them. 

Mr.  KITCHIX.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  on  a  point  I  did  not  exactly 
understand.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  if  you  did  not  swear  in  the  pro- 
ceedings with  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  that  you  sold  these  Waltham 
watches  cheaper  than  the  cost  to  you,  and  you  said,  "Yes."  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  all  those  watches  you  bought  abroad  you  sold 
cheaper  or  at  a  price  less  than  they  cost  you 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  went  to  Europe  to  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  HILL.  What  did  you  sell  that  80-cent  movement  for  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  That  80-cent  movement  cost  me  $1.70  landed,  case 
SI. 40;  that  is  $3.10.  I  sometimes  sell  it  for  $3,  $4,  or  $5,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  you  have  a  varying  price,  10  cents  below  cost 
and  SI. 90  above  cost,  on  the  same  market? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  we  find  it  advantageous  to  sell 
that  way;  in  other  words,  we  do  the  very  best  we  can. 

Mr.  FORDXEY.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Waltham 
watches  you  went  abroad  and  purchased  and  brought  to  this  country, 
you  sold  at  a  profit  to  yourself? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  Some  at  a  loss  and  some  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  FORDXEY.  But  on  the  wrhole  it  was  a  loss  to  you  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  I  think  I  was  benefited  by  it. 

Mr.  FORDXEY.  What? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  I  think  I  made  a  profit  on  the  whole.  It  is  hard 
to  say. 

Mr.  FORDXEY.  Why  did  you  sell  a  Waltham  watch  at  less  money 
than  you  paid  for  it  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  Why? 

Mr.  FORDXEY.  Yes.  You  were  not  looking  for  profit  then, 
were  you  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  No;  but  in  a  retail  store  many  times  we  sell  things 
at  less  than  cost. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  done  for  advertising  purposes  sometimes,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  KEEXE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FORDXEY.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  a  Waltham 
watch  or  to  advertise  some  other  watch,  that  you  sold  it  for  less 
money  than  you  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Xot  necessarily. 

Mr.  FORDXEY.  Was  it  not  really  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  here  and  furthering  interest  in  a  watch 
which  you  were  handling,  which,  as  I  said  before,  perhaps,  was  the 
Elgin  watch  or  some  other  watch  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  No;  I  think  I  have  always  spoken  in  the  very  highest 
terms  of  the  Waltham  watch.  They  make  a  good  watch.  There  is 
no  rubbing  that  out.  They  make  a  good  watch  and  thev  make  a 
good  price  on  it.  It  is  protected,  ^ou  can  not  do  anything  with 
their  goods  now,  as  the  courts  have  passed  on  it. 

Mr.  FORDXEY.  When  }TOU  bought  a  Waltham  watch  and  sold  it  for 
less  money  than  you  paid  for  it,  you  were  like  the  darkey  that  bought 
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a  hog  for  $5,  fed  the  hog  on  $10  worth  of  corn,  and  then  sold  the  hog 
for  $12.  He  said  he  did  well  on  the  hog,  but  he  didn't  make  any 
money  on  the  corn. 

Mr.  KEENE.  We  sell  so  may  of  them  that  that  helps  out. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  know  that  these  Swiss  watches  manufac- 
tured up  here  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  made  possible  by  the  Payne 
bill,  sell  to  jobbers  both  here  and  abroad  for  75  cents,  and  that 
includes  the  case — not  the  movement  alone,  but  the  case  also  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  That  is  possible.     I  am  not  familiar  with  that  watch. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  That  is  true.  I  have  the  contract  here  under  which 
it  is  sold. 

Mr.  KEENE.  I  think  we  can  make  watches  here  as  cheap  as  any- 
where. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  make  a  good  profit  on  it  at  that.  Doesn't  the 
Ingersoll  watch  sell  at  $1  retail  and  sell  to  the  jobbers  at  65  cents  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Something  like  that.  I  am  not  familiar  with  their 
prices.  I  understand  that  watch  is  made  much  cheaper  than  the 
cheapest  watch  that  can  be  made  in  Switzerland.  I  understand  it 
shows  about  225  per  cent  protection—  and  they  don't  need  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Ingersoll  watch  jobs  at  65  cents,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Then  people  who  want  to  ship  a  watch  into  this 
country,  instead  of  buying  an  Ingersoll  watch,  are  not  in  any  way 
injured  by  the  tariff  because  they  do  not  »et  a  foreign  watch?  They 
can  buy  a  good  watch  here — the  Ingersoll  watch — according  to  your 
statement  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  They  could  buy  a  good  watch  for  a  dollar. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  As  good  as  can  be  made  abroad  and  sold  for  the 
same  money  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Then  the  tariff  does  not  injure  the  consumer  in  that 
respect,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  KEENE.  Not  in  that  particular  instance.  The  Ingersoll  watch 
is  giving  value  or  they  would  not  be  in  the  business,  I  suppose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ?  [No  response.] 
That  is  all,  Mr.  Keene. 

TESTIMONY  OF  R.  C.  M'CTJLLOCH,  ATTORNEY,  OF  CANTON,  OHIO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  Mr.  McCulloch  here? 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  understand  an  agreement  was  made  last  night 
that  you  should  have  10  minutes  this  morning  in  wiiich  to  finish. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  think  that  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee  will  allow  you  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
paragraph  192  of  Schedule  C.  I  am  an  attorney,  the  general  counsel 
of  the  Dueber  Watch  Case  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  manufacturer  of 
watchcases,  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

On  January  10,  last  Friday,  I  filed  with  the  clerk  of  your  committee 
a  brief  supplementing  a  report  which  had  been  prepared  in  January 
of  last  year  on  the  relative  cost  of  the  production  of  watch  movements 
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in  America  and  European  countries.  That  report  was  approved  by 
the  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  of  Elgin,  111. ;  it  was  approved  by  the 
Hampden  Watch  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio;  and,  as  I  understand,  it  was 
approved  by  the  Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.;  the  Illinois 
Watch  Co.,  of  Springfield,  111.;  the  E.  Howard  Watch  Works,  of 
Waltham,  Mass. ;  and  the  New  York  Standard  Watch  Works,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  The  report  and  brief,  which  are  printed  in  full  in  the 
record,  set  out  as  clearly  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  show  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  the  production  of  watch  movements  in  America 
and  European  countries. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Those  figures  are  approved  by  the  companies  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  report  was  gone  over  by  perhaps  the  con- 
sulting superintendents,  or  the  superintendents  of  the  companies  and 
the  report  approved.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  tune  is  limited  to 
10  minutes,  I  will  not  go  into  detail  as  to  what  that  report  contained, 
but  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  report  on  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
watch  movements  in  America  and  European  countries,  and  we  ask 
that  in  the  fixing  of  these  rates  that  information  be  considered  and 
that  the  rate  be  fixed  so  as  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  watch  movements  in  America  and  European  countries. 

There  was  a  matter  developed  in  the  investigation  yesterday  in 
regard  to  foreign  business  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  committee's 
particular  attention.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  secure  a 
recent  report  from  the  companies  I  have  named  as  to  their  foreign 
business,  but  yesterday  while  the  testimony  was  being  heard  I  went 
to  the  record  of  the  tariff  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Moans  in  1909,  and  I  found  on  pages  2523,  2524,  and  2525,  of 
volume  3  of  those  hearings  letters  from  the  companies  I  have  referred 
to  in  regard  to  foreign  business.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  those  letters  I  believe  to  be  significant,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  letters  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

On  December  29,  1908,  the  South  Bend  Watch  Co.,  by  its  vice 
president,  Mr.  S.  D.  Rider,  wrote  Mr.  Albert  M.  Dueber  as  follows: 

Referring  to  yours  of  the  23d,  will  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  done 
practically  no  foreign  business,  unless  you  would  consider  business  done  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  as  being  foreign  business. 

On  December  29,  1908,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Rood,  president  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Watch  Co.,  wrote  Mr.  Dueber  as  follows: 

I  am  just  now  in  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  the  23d  instant,  forwarded  from 
Lancaster,  and  note  the  desire  of  Mr.  Calderhead,  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  for  a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  foreign  business  of  each  American 
watch  manufactory.  With  the  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  it  has  no  percentage;  we  do 
not  do  any  foreign  business. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  business  way, 
and  wishing  you  the  fullest  measure  of  prosperity  for  the  New  Year. 

And  so  forth. 

On  December  28,  1908,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hulburd,  president  of  the 
Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  wrote  Mr.  Dueber  as  follows: 

As  I  was  absent  from  the  office  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  I  did  not  receive  your 
favors  of  December  23  and  26  until  this  morning.  I  at  once  had  our  foreign  and  domes- 
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tic  sales  figured  accurately  and  telegraphed  you  the  result.  In  1907  our  foreign  sales 
were  5J  per  cent  of  our  total  business.  In  1908  our  foreign  sales  are  5£  per  cent  of  our 
total  business. 

I  am  glad  you  have  written  the  Waltham  Co.  and  asked  them  to  furnish  to  the  Wayg 
and  Means  Committee  a  statement  of  their  business. 

Our  foreign  business  amounts  to  a  mere  trifle,  and  frankly,  I  wish  we  did  not  have  it 
at  all.  It  has  been  a  positive  loss  to  us.  It  was  only  entered  into  after  the  great  panic 
of  1892-1896.  At  that  time  wages  were  very  low,  and  we  had  no  market  in  this 
country,  and  we  endeavored  to  build  up  some  foreign  trade  on  a  cheap  line  of  watches, 
hoping  to  keep  our  factory  alive.  \Yhen  wages  advanced  this  business  showed  a  dead 
loss,  and  when  the  business  of  this  country  became  sufficiently  large  so  we  could  fill 
our  demand  (and  it  occurred  in  1898,  lasting  until  1906),  we  still  kept  our  foreign 
trade,  small  though  it  was,  with  the  hope  that  when  another  panic  came  we  would  have 
so  enlarged  our  field  of  demand  we  would  be  able  to  keep  the  factory  running  on  short 
time  at  least  on  foreign  orders.  Unfortunately,  our  foreign  trade  has  not  grown.  The 
Waltham  Co.  have  the  bulk  of  all  that  trade,  except  watches  made  in  Switzerland. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  change  the  minds  in  countries  where  they  are  so  fixed  and  rigid, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  this  year  our  foreign  business  has  been  a  trifle  less  than  our 
home  business  relatively,  and  actually  the  foreign  business  amounted  to  but  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  business  as  stated  above.  Meantime,  during  the  past  10  years  our  wages 
have  advanced,  cost  and  material  has  advanced,  and  the  price  of  watches  in  this 
country  has  not  advanced,  nor  abroad  either.  Our  foreign  sales  are  most  decidedly 
a  loss,  and  we  think  of  abandoning  it  entirely. 

On  December  28,  1908,  Jacob  Dunn,  president  of  the  Illinois  Watch 
Co.,  wrote  Mr.  Dueber  as  follows: 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  23d  in  regard  to  foreign  business  of  this  company,  we 
would  say  that  our  export  business,  which  is  confined  exclusivley  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  was  from  the  year  1908  to  date,  less  than  2  per  cent  of  our  sales.  This  is  a  fair 
average  of  our  foreign  business. 

On  December  28,  1908,  J.  Franks,  president  of  the  Rockford  Watch 
Co.,  wrote  Mr.  Dueber  as  follows: 

Beg  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  23d,  and  note  that  Mr.  Calderhead  requests  addi- 
tional information,  and  would  like  to  know  what  percentage  of  business  of  each  Ameri- 
can watch  manufacturer  is  foreign  business. 

Responding,  beg  to  state  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  we  made  up  some  watches  suitable 
for  the  foreign  market  and  exported  same,  but  inasmuch  as  we  were  obliged  to  meet 
competition  the  business  proved  a  loss,  and  we  decided  that  we  would  not  continue 
to  market  our  product  in  this  way. 

Should  Mr.  Calderhead  desire  to  know  the  exact  value  of  what  watches  we  sold  on 
the  other  side  we  will  have  the  matter  looked  up,  and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  this 
additional  information. 

On  December  26,  1908,  Mr.  E.  R.  Snow,  general  manager  of  the 
E.  Howard  Watch  Co.,  wrote  Mr.  Dueber  as  follows: 

Answering  yours  of  the  23d  instant,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Calderhead's  request  for  in- 
formation as  to  what  percentage  of  our  business  is  export,  we  are  pleased  to  advise 
you  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  none  of  our  g^oods  are  exported,  our  entire  product  being 
sold  to  the  wholesale  watch  dealers  in  this  country.  If  there  is  any  further  informa- 
tion you  desire  we  trust  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  so  advise  us. 

On  December  29,  C.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Stand- 
ard Watch  Co.,  wrote  Mr.  Dueber  as  follows: 

Yours  of  December  23d  is  received,  and  would  have  been  replied  to  at  an  earlier 
date  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  holidays. 

Answering  your  inquiry  as  regards  the  export  business  done  by  this  company  would 
say  that  although  we  have  tried  very  hard  for  several  years  to  develop  a  market  for 
our  goods  in  foreign  countries,  we  have  made  little  or  no  progress,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  our  export  business  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  something  less  than  G  per 
cent  of  our  output. 
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Knowing  that  we  have  a  good  article  at  a  low  price  we  thought  that  by  jxTsistont 
effort  we  could  develop  a  market  for  it  in  foreign  countries,  but  owing  to  the  great 
difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  our  watches  and  those  offered  in  competi- 
tion therewith  by  the  Swiss  manufacturers,  due  to  the  difference  in  wages  paid  the 
workmen  in  the  two  countries,  it  seems  impossible  to  make  any  headway,  for  if  we 
succeed  in  getting  a  dealer  interested  in  our  line,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  develop  a 
trade  in  our  watches,  the  Swiss  manufacturer  comes  along  with  something  made  in 
imitation  thereof  at  a  price  which  kills  the  sale  of  our  article. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Your  time  is  up,  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  merely  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  these  letters  in  regard  to  foreign  business  in  order  that  the 
committee  may  be  fully  advised  as  to  foreign  business  dene  by  the 
American  manufacturers.  I  want  to  say  in  addition  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  would  be  glad  to  secure  any  information  that  this 
committee  may  desire  upon  that  subject  or  upon  any  matters  touch- 
ing the  cost  of  production  of  watch  movements. 

Mr.  Dueber  informs  me  that  he  will  be  glad  to  welcome  an  expert 
from  this  committee  into  the  factory  of  the  Hampden  Watch  Co.  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  full  and  complete  investigation,  provided 
the  information  furnished  is  kept  confidential  by  the  committee. 
While  I  have  not  talked  with  me  other  manufacturers  upon  that 
subject,  I  believe  that  they  will  all  be  willing  to  accord  any  represent- 
ative of  this  committee  any  courtesies  or  any  information  th;,t  such 
representative  may  desire. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  any 
information  that  you  would  give  it,  but  of  course  it  would  not  take 
information  except  information  that  could  be  given  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  are  only  acting  as  the  agents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  whatever  information  you  give  us  you  must 
give  us  with  the  idea  that  we  have  the  right  to  use  it  in  the  House. 

Mi.  McCi  LLOCH.  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a 
supplemental  or  additional  brief. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  you  wish,  you  can  withdraw  your  remarks  and 
extend  them  and  put  them  back;  although  if  you  want  them  to  go 
in  to-day's  record  you  would  have  to  get  them  in  before  5  o'clock. 
Then  you  could  file  a  supplemental  brief  and  get  that  in  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  I  may  withdraw  my  remarks? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  can  secure  a  copy  of  your  remarks  and  amend 
them  if  you  wish  to. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  would  like  to  do  that.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
go  into  this  matter  in  my  statement,  and  if  I  may  withdraw  my 
remarks  I  will  file  a  supplemental  brief  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Your  remarks  should  stand  as  they  appear,  so  far 
as  you  have  sworn  to  them,  and  then  you  may  supplement  them  as 
you  desire. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  want  this  tariff  maintained  to  enable  you  to  pay 
wages  to  labor,  of  course? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Mr.  Rainey,  we  are  satisfied  to  have  the  rates 
fixed  so  as  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  production  at 
home  and  abroad. 
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Mr.  RAIXEY.  That  is  principally  the  labor  cost,  from  your  stand- 
point ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Prom  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production 
is  labor. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  What  are  the  average  wages  in  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  have  them  all  in  the  brief,  Mr.  Rainey,  together 
with  a  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  America  and  the  wages  paid 
abroad. 

Mr.  RAIXEY.  Will  they  average  as  much  as  $2  a  day  ? 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Taking  a  basis  of  60  hours  per  week,  the  men 
average  $18.93,  the  women  $8.07,  and  the  boys  $5.19  per  week. 
That  is  Mr.  Dueber's  statement,  made  December  10,  1908,  as  to  the 
wages  paid  in  the  Hampden  factory.  The  wages  paid  in  the  other 
factories  are  also  set  out  in  the  brief. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Then  they  would  all  average  less  than  $2  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  figures  are  set  out  in  the  brief. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Your  principal  competitor,  a  Swiss  firm  that  makes 
about  your  grade  of  watches  and  who  would  afford  you  the  strongest 
competition,  would  be  the  Longine  factory? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  I  am  unable  to  say,  Mr.  Rainey,  as  to  which 
particular  factory  would  afford  the  strongest  competition. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  know  enough  about  Swiss  watches  to  know  that 
the  Longine  Co.  manufactures  the  same  grade  of  watch  that  you  do  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Xo,  I  do  not  know  what  particular  grade  of 
watches  the  factory  to  which  you  have  referred  manufactures. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  But  that  is  the  most  important  of  the  Swiss  factories. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  do  not  know. 

I  desire  in  connection  with  my  statement  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  data  set  out  in  the  brief  as  to  the  wages  paid  the  producing 
help  in  America  and  in  European  countries,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  wages  paid  in  European  countries  in  the  watch  industry 
are  less  than  one  third  of  those  paid  in  America. 

WAGES  PAID  THE   PRODUCING   HELP  IN   AMERICAN   WATCH   FACTORIES. 

The  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111.,  on  December  15,  1908,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  as  to  wages  paid  in  its  factory,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America: 

Average  wages 
per  day 

Skilled  labor  (men) $4. 19 

Males  (entire  force) 3.  06 

Females  (entire  force) 1.65 

Total  (entire  force) 2.  40 

This  does  not  include  salaries  to  superintendents,  foremen,  or  employees  of  execu- 
tive offices. 
The  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  December  12,  1908,  made  the  fol- 


ing  3,739,  including  males  and  females,  gives  an  average  of  $46.78  each  for  the  month, 
which, 'owing  to  holidays  in  connection  with  Thanksgiving  and  weekly  half  holidays, 
amounted  to  only  200  hours,  making  an  average  of  $0.239  per  hour.  Dissecting  this 
general  average,  in  order  to  distinguish  certain  prominent  groups  of  workers  which 
may  be  compared  with  similar  lines  of  work  in  European  countries,  we  may  take 
the  following  for  examples: 
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Department. 

Total  em- 
ployed. 

Number 
males. 

Daily 
average 
wage. 

Number 
females. 

Daily 
average 
wage. 

Adjusting  

245 

159 

$3.75 

86 

$1.59 

Machine  

199 

197 

3.17 

2 

1.77 

Mainspring  

86 

42 

2.87 

44 

1  50 

Train  making  

313 

91 

3.04 

222 

1.46 

Dial  making. 

129 

71 

3.  19 

58 

1  50 

Jewel  making  and  setting  

187 

67 

3.40 

120 

1.34 

Average  

3.24 

1  52 

"We  find  the  average  for  these  six  groups,  selected  for  the  purpose  of  intelligent 
comparison,  to  be  almost  identical  with  the  grand  average  of  the  total  factory  wages 
as  will  be  seen." 

The  Hampden  Watch  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  on  December  10,  1908,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  as  to  wages  paid  in  its  factory : 

"Taking  a  basis  of  60  hours  per  week,  the  men  average  $18.93,  the  women  $8.07, 
and  the  boys  $5.19  per  week." 

The  Illinois  Watch  Co.,  of  Springfield,  111.,  on  December  11,  1908,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  as  to  wages  paid  in  its  factory: 

"I  can  not,  at  the  present  time,  send  you  the  average  wages  paid  to  men,  women, 
and  boys  in  our  factory,  but  the  average  wage  per  employee  for  the  years  1905,  1906, 
and  1907  was  $2.18  per  day.  The  wages  in  1905  average  $2.13;  1906,  $2.20;  1907, 
$2.21." 

The  E.  Howard  Watch  Co.,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  December  29,  1908,  made  the 
following  report  as  to  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  its  factory : 

"We  have  employed  in  our  factory  285  operatives,  embracing  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor. 

Skilled  workmen,  average  per  day $4.  50 

Unskilled    workmen,  including   girls   operating  automatic    machines,    etc., 

average  per  day 2.  75 

All  others,  including  boys  and  girls,  average  per  day 1.  24 

Total  average  of  all  classes,  per  day 2.  80 

The  New  York  Standard  Watch  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  December  21,  1908j 
made  the  following  report  as  to  wages  paid  in  its  factory: 

"  We  beg  to  give  you  below  the  following  figures  taken  from  our  books  for  the  year 
1907,  that  being  the  last  calendar  year  for  which  we  can  give  you  complete  figures. 
The  year  1908  will  not  show  any  material  change: 

Average  daily  number  of  employees  for  the  year  1907 716 

Average  paid  per  day  for  skilled  operatives  for  the  year  1907 $3. 13 

Average  paid  per  day  for  unskilled  workmen  for  the  year  1907 $2.07 

Average  paid  per  day  for  women  and  boys  for  the  year  1907 $1.  48 

WAGES  PAID  IN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

We  submit  the  following  information  and  statistics  from  special  reports  at  hand  as 
to  wages  paid  in  watch  factories  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England: 

Extracts  from  Guide  for  the  Swiss  Horae-Work  Exhibition,  1909,  compiled  by 
Jakob  Lorenz,  general  secretary  Swiss  Home-Work  Exhibition. 

Average  woman's  pay  in  factory: 

Polishing f .  2-3  J 

Setting  jewels f .  3-4 

Finishing  cases f.  2-3$ 

Drilling  jewels f .  2-3 

Ten  hours  in  factory.    Home  workers  must  work  12  hours;  wages  25  to  30  per  cent 
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WAGES   IN    SWITZERLAND,  1908. 

Swiss  unions  demand,  and  the  workers  get:  Average  day  pay  for  women,  frs.  4. 
Average  pay  for  men  was  fixed  at  frs.  5.  The  better  men  make  at  piecework  frs.  6. 

The  piece  prices  for  women  and  men  have  to  be  arranged  so  that  the  average  pay 
amounts  to  these  figures. 

In  the  German  part  of  Switzerland  wages  are  less  than  these  figures.  The  usual 
custom  is  10  hours  per  day,  six  days  per  week. 

In  Switzerland  women  and  men  who  are  at  the  same  kind  of  work  get  same  piece 
prices. 

WAGES   IN    NORTHERN   ITALY,  1908    (AS   FAR   SOUTH   AS  TUSCANY). 

In  this  territory  are  made  many  watch  jewels.  Many  kinds  of  industries,  silks, 
straw  hats,  etc. 

Women  can  earn  15  to  30  cents  per  day,  usually  for  11  or  12  hours'  work.  Most 
jewel  makers  work  11  hours. 

WAGES  IN    SOUTHERN   ITALY,   1908. 

Wages  are  less  and  working  hours  are.  the  longest. 

In  Italy  men  who  work  at  same  kinds  of  work  are  paid  prices  a  little  more  than 
women,  and  do  considerably  more  work,  but  their  earnings  are  not  above  half  more 
than  women. 

WAGES   IX    ENGLAND,   1908. 

Five  years  ago  women  earned  12s.  per  week.  Women  now  earn  a  minimum  of  16s., 
and  maximum  18s.  to  25s.  per  week. 

In  one  shop,  jewel  making,  25  girls,  half  earn  to  and  above  £1  per  week,  half  earn 
10s.  to  20s.  per  week:  beginners  start  at  9s.  per  week. 

Trades-union  rate  for  men  is  8d.  (16  cents)  per  hour  for  skilled  men  in  all  general 
trades.  Hours,  94  per  day,  524.  per  week;  524  hours  at  8d.  35s.  ($8.75)  per  week. 
Saturday  p.  in.,  no  work,  no  pay.  Overtime  is  1}  to  14.  time;  double  time  for  holidays. 

In  watch  business,  which  is  a  low  business,  men  earn  28s.  ($7)  per  week.  In  Eng- 
land men  get  about  half  more  than  women  for  doing  same  kind  of  work. 

The  report  of  Special  Agent  A.  B.  Butman,  which  appears  on  page  1  in  the  Daily 
Consular  Trade  Raport  of  February  11,  1907,  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  wherein  he  states  that  wages  in  the  watch 
industry  in  Switzerland  vary  from  frs.  2.50  (50  cents)  per  day  to  frs.  10  ($2)  per  day, 
the  latter  being  for  adjusters. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  adjusters  receive  much  higher  wages  than  anyone  else 
in  this  industry,  and  in  American  factories  there  are  adjusters  who  are  paid  as  high 
as  $6  per  day. 

Another  thing  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  comparison  is  that 
the  American  wages  are  based  on  10  hours  per  day,  whereas  in  Switzerland  the  wages 
are  based  on  11  hours  per  day. 

One  of  the  largest  American  watch  factories,  on  September  22,  1911,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

"We  have  authentic  information  as  to  the  price  of  labor  and  cost  of  living  in  Swit- 
zerland and  from  one  of  our  own  men  who  has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  where 
he  worked  at  his  trade,  that  of  a  skilled  watchmaker,  for  over  a  year.  He  says  that 
$2.50  a  day  is  extraordinary  pay  for  watchmakers  in  Switzerland  and  that  $1.75  per 
day  is,  if  anything,  a  little  more  than  the  average.  The  men  are  as  fast  as  Americans 
of  the  same  class  and  have  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  business,  or  at  any  rate  perform 
a  wider  range  of  operations.  The  Americans  of  the  same  class  receive  as  wages  from 
$3.75  to  $4.50  per  day.  The  American  workman  throws  away  a  defective  piece  and 
replaces  it  with  a  new  one.  The  Swiss  workman  removes  the  defect  and  uses  the 
piece.  Of  course  the  reason  for  this  to  a  large  extent  is  that  in  the  United  States 
the  cost  of  the  piece  is  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  workman's  time,  while  the 
reverse  is  true  in  Switzerland." 

In  Alfred  T.  Story's  work  on  "  Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Country"  we  find  the  follow- 
ing as  to  wages  paid  watch  workers  in  Switzerland : 

''The  work  is  very  much  subdivided,  each  man  usually  confining  his  attention 
to  one  piece  of  the  machinery.  Those  who  prepare  the  simpler  parts  will  earn  from 
2£  francs  a  day  upward,  while  those  who  do  the  adjusting,  finishing,  and  engraving, 
etc.,  make  as  much  as  10  francs  a  day  " 
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Adjusters,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  earn  in  America  as  high  as  $6  a  day 

Another  manufacturer  reports  as  follows: 

"A  representative  who  spent  some  months  in  Switzerland  in  1903  among  manu- 
facturers of  watches  and  of  watch  material  in  that  country  reported  at  the  time  that 
workmen  were  receiving  from  3.50  to  6  francs  per  day,  which  is  equal  to  70  cents  to 
$1.20;  that  women,  boys,  and  girls  were  receiving  from  2  francs  to  3.50  francs  per  day, 
which  is  equal  to  40  cents  to  70  cents." 

SUMMARY   OP   DATA  TAKEN   FROM    BUREAU   OF   LABOR   REPORT 

"  Official  statistics  relating  to  wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  contained 
in  Bulletin  No.  54  (September,  1904),  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  while  they  do  not  in- 
clude the  watch  industry,  it  might  fairly  be  assumed  that  European  workmen  receive 
the  same  percentage  of  American  wages  in  the  watch  industry  as  they  do  in  the  in- 
dustries covered  by  the  above-mentioned  statistics,  for,  as  stated  on  page  1126  of  the 
bulletin,  •'While  the  figures  presented  should  be  considered  as  relating  to  the  particular 
occupations  covered,  it  is,  nevertheless,  safe  to  say  that  they  are  at  least  indicative 
of  the  general  course  of  wages  in  all  occupations  and  industries.' 

"Referring  to  table  on  page  1125  of  the  bulletin,  if  we  average  the  percentage  of 
American  wages  paid  in  Germany  and  France  (countries  in  which  the  watch  industry 
is  carried  on.  and  immediately  surrounding  Switzerland,  its  principal  seat)  in  the  13 
leading  occupations,  we  find  that  in  1903  (the  latest  year  covered  by  the  statistics)  the 
wages  paid  per  hour  in  those  countries  were  only  37J  per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

"It  is  stated  on  page  1124  of  the  bulletin  that '  the  wages  for  each  foreign  country  were 
collected  in  two  or  three  large  centers  of  industry, '  where  wages  are  presumably  highest. 
Now,  the  watch  industry  in  Europe  is  carried  on  mostly  in  rural  communities,  while 
the  contrary  is  true  in  this  country;  so,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  average  wages  per 
hour  paid  in  the  watch  industry  abroad  are  even  less  than  37$  per  cent  of  those  paid  in 
the  United  States." 

COMPARISONS. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  average  wages  in  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  as  compared  with  wages  paid  by  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  for  similar  work: 


Weekly. 

Daily. 

England. 

Switzerland. 

Northern  Italy. 

Southern  Italy. 

Waltham. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Minimum  per 
week. 

Maximum   per 
week. 

/      28/ 
\S7.00 

(      35' 
\  S8.75 

16/ 
$4.00 

IS/  to  25/ 
$4.50 

5fcs. 
SI.  00 

6fcs. 
$1.20 

SO.  15 

0) 
(') 

0) 
0) 

4fcs. 
SO.  80 



SO.  30 

S3.  24 

SI.  52 

^  Lower  wages.  *  Longer  hours. 

Or,  reduced  to  a  uniform  basis  of  daily"  wage  in  United  States  money: 


England. 

Switzerland. 

Northern  Italy. 

Southern  Italy. 

Waltham. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Average  per  day 

SI.  31 

SO.  85 

SI.  10 

SO.  80 

SO.  33 

SO.  22} 

S3.  24 

SI.  52 
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BRIEF  OP  A  NUMBER  OF  AMERICAN  WATCH  MANUFACTURERS,  SUPPLEMENTING 
REPORT  ON  RELATIVE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  WATCH  MOVEMENTS  IN  AMERICAN 
AND  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

[Roscoe  C.  McCulloch,  attorney.] 
PARAGRAPH   192. 

Watch  movements,  including  time  detectors,  whether  imported  in  cases  or  not, 
if  having  not  more  than  seven  jewels,  70  cents  each;  if  having  more  than  seven  jewels 
and  not  more  than  eleven  jewels,  $1.35  each;  if  having  more  than  eleven  jewels  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  jewels,  $1.85  each;  if  having  more  than  fifteen  and  not  more 
than  seventeen  jewels,  $1.25  each  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  having 
more  than  seventeen  jewels,  $3  each  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  watch 
cases  and  parts  of  watches,  chronometers,  box  or  ship,  and  parts  thereof,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  lever  clock  movements  having  jewels  in  the  escapement,  and 
clocks  containing  such  movements,  $1  each  and  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  other 
clocks  and  parts  thereof,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section,  whether  separately 
packed  or  otherwise,  not  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  china,  porcelain,  parian, 
bisque,  or  earthenware,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  jewels  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  watches  or  clocks,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  enameled  dials  for  watches  or 
other  instruments,  3  cents  per  dial  and  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That 
all  watch  and  clock  dials,  whether  attached  to  movements  or  not,  shall  have  indelibly 
painted  or  printed  thereon  the  country  of  origin,  and  that  all  watch  movements,  lever 
clock  movements  with  jewels  in  the  escapement,  and  cases  of  foreign  manufacture  shall 
have  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  country  of  manufacture  cut,  engraved,  or  die- 
sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  plate  of  the  movement  and  the  inside  of  the 
case,  respectively,  and  the  movements  shall  also  have  marked  thereon  by  one  of  the 
methods  indicated  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments,  said  number  to  be  expressed 
both  in  words  and  in  Arabic  numerals;  and  none  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  importer  unless  marked  in  exact  conformity  to  this  direction. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WA~SS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  On  behalf  of  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  of  watch  move- 
ments I  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  a  report  on  the  relative  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  watch  movements  in  America  and  European  countries.  This  report  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  consult- 
ing superintendents  of  a  number  of  large  American  watch  factories.  The  information 
as  to  the  cost  of  production  abroad  has  been  compiled  from  all  available  sources  and 
includes  consular  reports  and  other  official  data. 

In  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  the  report  we  venture  to  submit  the 
following  suggestions  and  additional  information : 

Watch  movements,  watch  cases,  and  parts  of  watches  should  be  taken  out  of  Sched- 
ule C  and  be  placed  in  Schedule  N,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Watch  movements,  watch  cases,  and  parts  of  watches  are  entirely  different  from  the 
other  articles  in  Schedule  C,  and  they  should  not  be  considered  at  the  same  time  and 
in  connection  with  those  articles.  As  shown  on  pages  11  and  12  of  the  report,  the 
metals  used  in  the  construction  of  a  watch  movement  make  up  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  cost  of  production.  The  labor  cost  averages  from  about  §1  per  cent  to  87  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost,  and  the  jewels  used  in  the  construction  of  a  movement  amount 
in  many  cases  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  a  watch  movement. 
Metals  therefore  do  not  compose  the  chief  value  of  a  watch  movement,  but  only  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  value.  A  watch  movement  is  perhaps  the  most  intricate  and 
delicate  piece  of  mechanism  manufactured.  The  most  skilled  and  able  workmen  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  wonderful  time-keeping  instruments,  which 
have  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  higher  grades,  making  their  time-keeping 
qualities  almost  equal  to  the  sun,  as  they  very  often  run  for  days  without  the  variation 
of  a  fraction  of  a  second.  They  should  not  be  classified  with  iron  and  steel  products, 
but  properly  belong  in  Schedule  N,  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  judged  by  associ- 
ation with  articles  entirely  dissimilar. 

Watchcases  have  no  place  in  Schedule  C,  as  they  are  in  large  part  composed  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  other  articles  of  gold  and  silver  are  classified  in  Schedule  N. 

Watch  jewels  should  be  classified  in  Schedule  N,  as  all  other  jewels  and  jewelry  are 
classified  in  that  schedule. 
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Classifications. — On  page  2  of  the  report,  under  the  heading  "classifications," 
certain  suggestions  are  made  as  to  changing  the  classification  of  watch  movements  as 
contained  in  the  present  law,  and  we  invite  your  attention  to  this  part  of  the  report, 
as  we  believe  their  adoption  would  materially  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
customs  regulations  and  in  the  honest  collection  of  duties. 

In  this  connection  we  again  urge,  and  more  strongly  than  ever,  that  specific  duties 
only  be  adopted  for  all  grades  of  watch  movements.  That  watch  movements  are 
different  from  any  other  article  with  which  your  committee  has  to  deal  is  most  ably 
and  clearly  set  out  in  a  statement  made  on  January  26,  1912,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
herein  that  part  of  Mr.  Palmer's  speech  relating  to  watch  movements,  which  is 
reported  on  page  1432  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

"The  only  articles  covered  by  the  metal  schedule  where  an  ad  valorem  system  of 
duties  would  be  likely  to  result  in  serious  undervaluations  are  cutlery  and  watches. 
The  danger  is  possibly  greater  in  respect  to  watches  than  any  other  article  in  the  tariff 
law.  A  watch  movement  is  an  extremely  delicate  piece  of  machinery,  and  its  grade 
and  approximate  value  are  determined  by  whether  or  not  it  has  been  subjected  to 
certain  processes  of  manufacture  which  can  not  readily  be  discovered  by  the  appraisers. 
The  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  has  always  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
true  standard  for  determining  the  value  of  the  movement.  The  lowest  grade  of 
movements,  as  classified  under  the  present  law,  are  those  having  seven  jewels  or  less, 
and  the  importations  of  these  at  the  average  unit  of  value  of  only  #1.07  have  been  very 
extensive.  These  cheap  watches  are  seldom,  perhaps  never,  adjusted  to  either  tem- 
perature or  positions,  but  the  higher  grade  movements  containing  more  than  seven 
jewels  are  largely  adjusted  either  to  temperature  or  to  positions,  and  the  best  watches, 
containing  17  jewels  or  more,  are  all  adjusted  both  to  temperature  and  to  five  positions. 
These  adjustments  require  a  long  time  in  the  manufacture  and  add  much  to  both  the 
cost  and  the  value  of  the  watch.  No  appraiser,  however  skilled,  could  determine  the 
fact  as  to  these  adjustments  and  the  consequent  effect  upon  importing  value  by  any 
examination  of  the  movement  however  critical. 

"Not  even  by  taking  the  watch  apart,  which  is  obviously  not  practicable,  but  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  do  to  determine  the  number  of  jewels,  could  the  adjustments 
be  discovered.  In  consequence,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud  and 
undervaluations  and  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  we  have  retained  aii 
the  marking  provisions  of  the  present  law,  and  have  amended  them  so  as  to  require 
the  plate  to  be  marked  if  the  watch  movement  is  imported  'knocked  down.'  Under 
the  present  law  the  provision  as  to  marking  has  been  evaded  by  importing  the  move- 
ments in  parts  and  assembling  them  here  after  importation.  It  is  believed  this  new 
provision  will,  to  a  large  degree,  stop  this  practice  and  make  it  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment officers  to  assess  and  collect  all  the  revenue  on  these  articles  which  the  law 
intends  shall  be  paid." 

Ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  are  bound  to  tempt  the  importer  to  resort  to  fraudulent 
practices,  because,  as  Mr.  Palmer  says,  "No  appraiser,  however  skilled,  could  deter- 
mine the  fact  as  to  these  adjustments  and  the  consequent  effect  upon  importing  value, 
by  an  examination  of  the  movement,  however  critical."  The  only  way  to  test  a 
watch  movement  for  adjustments,  which  are  so  potent  in  determining  its  value,  is  to 
time  the  movement  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  it  will  run  within 
the  limits  of  error  prescribed  for  an  adjusted  watch.  This  process  is  described  in  the 
last  paragraphs  on  page  5  of  the  report. 

"The  terms,  'adjusted  to  temperature,'  'position,'  etc.,  indicate  that  fully  adjusted 
watches  are  run  for  a  number  of  hours  (usually  24)  in  a  specially  constructed  box, 
having  an  automatic  regulator  which  keeps  the  temperature  at  102°  to  104°  F.  After 
taking  note  of  the  run  in  heat  they  are  placed  in  a  box  kept  at  a  temperature  of  34°  F. 
and  another  run  of  24  hours  is  made. 

"If  these  extremes  show  a  variation  of  more  than  two  seconds,  a  change  is  made  in 
the  position  of  the  screws  of  the  balance,  which  usually  corrects  the  error.  If  not,  the 
screws  are  changed  and  the  watches  run  until  they  are  brought  within  the  required 
limit.  The  watches  are  run  in  five  different  positions,  as  follows:  Dial  or  face  up,  dial 
down,  pendant  up,  pendant  left,  and  pendant  right,  which  are  all  the  positions  in 
which  the  watches  are  likely  to  run.  Each  position  requires  a  run  of  24  hours,  and 
if  after  five  days  the  watches  show  a  variation  of  over  10  seconds,  changes  are  made 
which  will  bring  them  within  the  required  limit.  Sometimes  three  months  are 
required  to  accomplish  this  result." 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  position-adjusted  watch  is  run  in  five  different 
positions  continuously  and  examined  every  24  hours;  the  variations  noted  and  the 
necessary  alterations  made,  until  the  mechanism  is  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection 
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where  it  will  not  show  more  than  a  variation  of  10  seconds  in  the  five  positions.  Thia 
requires  the  most  expert  and  expensive  labor  employed  in  a  watch  factory  and  fre- 
quently takes  several  months  on  a  single  watch  before  it  performs  properly. 

Watch  movements  because  of  their  intricate  construction,  being  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves, and  the  impossibility  to  determine  their  values  by  inspection  offer  to  the  im- 
porter the  opportunity  of  undervaluation,  and  without  a  rigid  stamping  provision  the 
door  is  left  open  to  fraud  which  can  not  be  detected.  The  only  safeguard  against 
improper  or  under  valuation  is  a  specific  duty  and  comprehensive  provisions  as  to 
stamping. 

Stamping  provisions. — We  approve  of  the  stamping  provisions  of  the  present  law, 
but  suggest  that  they  be  strengthened  in  one  particular. 

Under  the  act  of  1909  it  is  provided  that  the  number  of  jewles  and  adjustments  be 
stamped  on  the  plate  of  watch  movements,  but  there  is  no  provision  requiring  the 
watch  movement  to  be  stamped  "unadjusted."  if  it  is  in  fact  an  unadjusted  movement. 
The  result  is  that  an  adjusted  watch  can  be  fraudulently  brought  in  with  no  markings 
as  to  adjustments  whatever,  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  an  unadjusted  movement, 
and  the  number  of  adjustments  can  be  engraved  on  the  plate  after  the  movement  has 
been  imported,  thus  defrauding  the  Government.  In  addition  to  the  marking  pro- 
visions provided  in  the  act  of  1909  there  should  be  a  provision  requiring  unadjusted 
movements  to  be  marked  with  the  word  "unadjusted.  The  act  of  1909  provides  for 
the  marking  of  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  upon  watch  movements,  said 
number  to  be  expressed  both  in  words  and  Arabic  numerals.  We  regard  this  pro- 
vision as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  frauds.  For  instance,  if 
it  were  provided  that  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  could  be  marked  in 
either  words  or  Arabic  numerals,  a  17-jewel  movement  could  be  imported  stamped 
merely  with  the  numeral  "7,"  and  the  duties  paid  accordingly,  it  being  a  simple 
matter  to  engrave  the  numeral  "1 "  in  front  of  the  numeral  "7,"  making  it  "17,"  after 
the  movement  is  imported,  again  defrauding  the  Government,  and  this  could  be  done 
without  any  very  great  danger  of  detection. 

Relative  cost  of  production. — Attention  is  called  to  the  information  contained  in  the 
report  as  to  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  production  of  watch  movements  in  America 
and  in  European  countries. 

Material  cost. — Most  American  watch  manufacturers  import  from  50  per  cent  to  65 
per  cent  of  the  materials  that  go  into  a  watch  movement.  Most  of  the  jewels  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  watch  movements  in  the  United  States  are  imported.  The  jewels 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  movement  amount  in  many  cases  to  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  material.  Under  the  act  of  1909  the  American  manufacturer  pays  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  jewels. 

Most  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  watch  movements  import  their  mainsprings, 
hairsprings,  and  hands;  some  import  their  balance  wheels  and  pay  a  duty  of  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  these  materials. 

Many  manufacturers,  especially  of  the  lower  grades,  import  their  dials  and  pay  a 
specific  duty  of  3  cents  per  dial  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  them. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  foreign  watch  manufacturer  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  American  watch  manufacturer  in  the  cost  of  materials. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  pays  no  duties  on  his  materials.  The  American  manufac- 
turer pays  *arge  duties  and  has  the  additional  expenses  incident  to  importing  them. 

Labor  cost. — The  average  wages  paid  the  producing  help  in  European  countries  in  the 
watch  industry  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  one-third  of  that  paid  in  America.  The 
foreign  watch  manufacturers  not  only  have  the  benefit  of  American  machinery,  and 
duplicates  thereof,  used  to  produce  watch  movements,  but  they  have  the  advantage 
of  cheap  skilled  labor  and  the  advantages  that  grow  out  of  the  "home  industry  "  in  the 
watchmaking  trade  prevalent  in  Europe. 

Capital  investment,  relative  fixed  charges,  and  overhead  expenses. — The  difference  in 
the  cost  of  material,  in  the  labor,  in  the  working  conditions,  the  working  hours,  in  the 
plant  investment,  in  working  capital  required,  and  general  expenses  of  manufacture 
compels  a  conclusion  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  an  enormous  advantage  over 
the  American  manufacturer. 

Labor  efficiency. — The  operatives  in  the  watch  industry  abroad  have  a  greater  effi- 
ciency and  have  a  broader  knowledge  of  their  craft,  and  are  regarded  as  fast,  if  not  faster, 
workmen  than  the  American  trained  watchmaker.  In  Switzerland  schools  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Government,  and  the  watch  industry  is  regarded  and  fostered  as  one  of 
their  national  industries,  thus  making  skilled  workmen  plentiful,  while  in  America 
they  must  be  trained  by  the  individual  manufacturer,  at  great  expense. 

Prices. — The  prices  of  American  made  watches  have  generally  decreased,  while  the 
quality  of  the  product  has  improved  and  the  cost  of  production  has  increased. 
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Siriss  imtch  industry  prosperous;  American  watch  industry  depressed. — The  American 
watch  business  is  and  has  been  in  an  exceedingly  depressed  condition. 

Tho  following  review  of  the  Swiss  watch  industry,  taken  from  the  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  under  date  of  June  12.  1912.  shows  that  the  Swiss  watch  industry  is  in  an 
exceedingly  prosperous  condition,  that  unusual  activity  has  been  shown  during  the 
year  1911.  and  that  there  were  great  prospects  for  prosperity  during  1912: 

"REVIEW  OF  THE  swiss  WATCH  INDUSTRY. 
"  [From  Consul  General  R.  E.  Mansfield,  Zurich.] 

"The  year  1911  was  one  of  unusual  activity  and  general  prosperity  in  the  watch 
industry  of  Switzerland.  The  factories  were  all  running  continuously  and  to  their 
full  capacity.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  the  Swiss  product  and  at  prices  which 
returned  better  profits  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years.  The  export  figures  for  1911 
exceeded  those  of  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  the  total  values  surpassing 
those  of  1906.  when  the  watch  trade  reached  it?  previous  highest  level. 

14 Notwithstanding  the  tariff  duties  on  watch  exports  to  the  United  States,  the 
export  values  there  last  year  increased  $109.661  as  compared  with  1910,  and  orders 
placed  by  American  importers  with  Swiss  manufacturers  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  for  1912  delivery,  indicate  that  the  trade  will  lie  greatly  augmented  this  year. 

"Of  the  total  increase  in  value  of  watch  exports  for  last  year,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  12  months,  amounting  to  $3.282,874,  Great  Britain.  Germany,  and  Austria 
contributed  the  largest  shares,  in  the  order  named.  The  trade  with  Argentina  and 
Brazil  also  shows  considerable  increase,  mostly  in  cheaper  grades  of  nickel,  gun-metal, 
and  silver  watches,  which  are  purchased  extensively  by  people  living  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  South  America  is  regarded  by  the  Swiss  manufacturers  as  a  promising 
market  for  their  products.  The  only  unfavorable  feature  of  the  trade  was  the  decrease 
in  exports  to  Morocco,  caused  by  political  disturbances,  which  affected  the  business 
with  both  the  natives  and  French  in  that  territory. 

"  The  majority  of  factories  have  sufficient  orders  in  hand  to  guarantee  steady  employ- 
ment and  profitable  business  for  the  present  year,  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  are 
enlarging  their  plants  for  increasing  the  outpnt  to  meet  the  demand  for  their  products. 
The  general  outlook  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  industry  has  apparently  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  serious  depression  through  which  it  passed  a  few  years  ago.  The  number 
and  value  of  watches  and  parts  thereof  exported  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Number. 

Value. 

Watch  movements,  finished  

933  145 

SI  404  433 

Wat^heases.  nickel,  unfinished  

247  230 

31,866 

Watchcascs.  silver,  unfinished  

32,415 

11.370 

Watchcases.  gold,  unfinished  

1.296 

5,811 

Watcbcases,  nickel,  finished  

2  341  544 

563  452 

Watchcases.  silver,  finished  

276  211 

260.312 

Watchcases.  gold,  finished  

92  390 

824  527 

'Watches,  complete,  nickel  

6.976  655 

7,073  513 

Watches,  complete,  silver  

3,031,048 

--'7,623 

Watches,  complete,  gold  

1  022  948 

11  582  276 

Chronometers,  pedometers,  etc  

32  896 

447,735 

Other  kinds  of  watches  

61.237 

349.842 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof  

30 

11,281 

Clocks  for  public  buildings  

13 

1.259 

Clocks,  antique  

225 

51  761 

\lannclocks  

4 

2,918 

Unfinished  parts  of  watches  .... 

612 

452,442 

Miscellaneous  parts  

1.591 

1.  754.  744 

Total  for  1911  

15,051,590 

31  657  165 

Increase  over  1910  

2,065  424 

3,282  874 

"The  number  of  finished  watches  exported  in-  1910  and  1911  was:  1910.  nickel 
5,845.004.  silver  2.682.469,  gold  943,222,  total  9.470,695;  1911,  nickel  6,976,655.  silver 
3.031,048.  gold  1.022,948,  total  11.030.651:  increase  over  1910,  1,559,916.  The  export 
value  of  finished  watches  last  year  was  $25.483,412,  an  increase  of  $3,450.107  over 
1910.  The  number  of  finished  watch  movements  exported  in  1911  was  933.145  move- 
ments, valued  at  $1,404,433,  an  increase  of  59,613  movements,  valued  at  $53,856. 
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"The  production  of  gold  and  silver  watchcases  and  various  articles  of  jewelry  made 
of  the  same  metals  is  practically  under  Federal  control.  The  stamp  of  Government 
approval  ia  placed  upon  articles  of  certain  standards  for  export  trade,  thereby  guaran- 
teeing their  merit  and  quality.  The  number  of  watchcases  bearing  the  Government 
stamp  was  larger  in  1911  than  for  any  previous  year." 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

1.  That  watch   movements,    watchcases,  and   parts  of  watches  be  taken  out  of 
Schedule  C  and  be  placed  in  Schedule  N. 

2.  That  the  classifications  of  watch  movements  be  changed,  and  that  the  following 
classifications  be  adopted,  to  wit: 

Having  not  more  than  7  jewels;  having  more  than  7  jewels  and  not  more  than  11 
jewels;  having  more  than  11  jewels  and  not  more  than  15  jewels;  having  more  than 
15  jewels  and  not  more  than  17  jewels,  unadjusted;  having  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  tem- 
perature; having  17  jewels,  adjusted  three  positions;  having  17  jewels,  adju&ted  five 
positions;  having  more  than  17  jewels. 

3.  That  the  marking  of  watch  movements  as  provided  for  in  the  present  law  be  con- 
tinued, with  the  additional  provision  that  the  word  "unadjusted"  shall  be  stamped, 
engraved,  or  die  sunk  on  the  plate  of  all  unadjusted  movements. 

4.  That  the  duties  upon  watch  movements  be  made  specific  only. 

5.  That  the  specific  duties  provided  shall  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  watch  movements  in  the  United  States  and  in  European  countries. 

6.  That  the  duties  upon  watchcases  remain  as  in  the  present  law. 


REPORT  ON  RELATIVE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OP  WATCH  MOVEMENTS  IN  AMERICA  AND 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

We  submit  the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  watch  industry  and  in  regard 
to  the  various  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  production  of  watch  movements  in 
America,  together  with  all  the  information  which  has  been  obtainable  in  regard  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  watch  movements  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  the  watch 
industry  is  carried  on,  namely:  Switzerland,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

We  are  moved  to  submit  this  report  at  this  time  for  the  following  reasons,  among 
others: 

First.  Because  we  believe  that  the  closest  possible  investigation  can  not  but  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  watch  industry  in  this  country  can  not  survive  without  a  reasonable 
amount  of  protection,  due  to  the  low  cost  of  production  abroad. 

Second.  Because  of  discoveries  which  have  been  recently  made  of  methods  em- 
ployed by  watch  importers  and  foreign  watch  manufacturers,  and  their  agents  in  this 
country,  by  which  the  tariff  on  the  lower  grades  of  watch  movements  is  being  evaded, 
with  the  result  that  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
show  a  falling  off  of  the  importations  of  the  lower  grades  of  watch  movements,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  country  is  being  flooded  with  them,  and  the  stamping  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1909,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  undervaluations  and  frauds  of 
the  most  flagrant  sort,  are  being  also  evaded. 

In  order  that  a  clearer  understanding  may  be  had  of  classifications,  technical  names, 
and  terms,  also  of  the  general  methods  of  manufacturing  watch  movements,  perhaps 
the  following  introductory  remarks  will  be  found  helpful. 

The  history  of  the  production  of  watch  movements  in  America  is  replete  with  fail- 
ures and  financial  losses  incurred  by  those  who  had  the  temerity  to  enter  this  field  of 
endeavor,  due  to  competition  from  abroad.  From  1850  to  the  present  day  watch  fac- 
tory after  watch  factory  had  been  started,  only  to  meet  with  failure,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  develop  the 
industry  here,  so  that  to-day  there  are  only  about  12  watch  factories  in  operation  in 
this  country. 

Classifications. — Watch  movements  have  been  classified  for  tariff  purposes  in  the 
past  as  follows:  Having  not  more  than  7  jewels;  having  more  than  7  jewels  and  not 
more  than  11  jewels;  having  more  than  11  jewels  and  not  more  than  15  jewels;  having 
more  than  15  jewels  and  not  more  than  17  jewels;  having  more  than  17  jewels. 

Seventeen-jewel  movements  are  made  unadjusted,  adjusted  to  temperature,  ad- 
justed to  three  positions,  and  adjusted  to  five  positions.  All  movements  containing 
over  17  jewels  are  perhaps  universally  adjusted,  being  adjusted  to  temperature  and  to 
position;  while  movements  containing  less  than  17  jewels  are  known  as  the  lower- 
grade  movements,  and  are  seldom  adjusted.  In  order  to  make  the  classification  of 
watch  movements  complete,  therefore,  17-jewel  movements  should  be  classified  as 
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follows:  17  jewels,  unadjusted;  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  temperature;  17  jewels,  ad- 
justed three  positions;  17  jewels,  adjusted  five  positions. 

All  movements  stamped  "adjusted"  should  be  required  to  run  within  the  limits  of 
error  common  within  the  United  States,  viz:  For  temperature,  2  seconds  in  24  hours; 
for  positions,  10  seconds  in  24  hours,  these  10  seconds  being  the  algebraic  difference 
between  the  deviations  from  mean  time  in  the  two  positions  in  which  the  watch  runs 
fastest  and  slowest,  considering  as  positive  and  negative  quantities,  respectively,  the 
amount  by  which  the  time  as  indicated  by  the  watch  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the  time 
indicated  by  the  standard  timepiece  with  which  it  is  compared. 

A  17-jewel  movement  adjusted  to  temperature  and  five  positions  will  cost  to  produce 
and  will  sell  for  more  than  three  times  what  a  17-jewel  movement  unadjusted  will  cost 
to  produce  and  will  sell  for,  so  it  is  apparent  that  a  classification  of  17-jewel  movements 
as  above  outlined  would  remedy  a  serious  defect  in  the  present  law.  The  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  i&  due  almost  solely  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  adjusting  the  move- 
ment. Under  the  Dingley  Act,  as  well  as  the  act  of  1909,  an  unadjusted  17-jewel 
movement  is  brought  in  under  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  a  17-jewel  movement  adjusted 
to  temperature  and  five  positions,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  adjustments  which 
are  so  potent  in  determining  the  value  of  these  watches.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1909,  requiring  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  stamp  upon  the  plate  of  each  movement 
the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  the  movement  contains,  should  have  the  effect 
of  partially  curing  this  defect  in  the  law,  and  would  materially  assist  the  appraisers  in 
determining  the  value  of  guch  movements  under  the  ad  valorem  provisions  of  the  act, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  subterfuge  hereinafter  mentioned  (seep.  787),  whereby  importers 
are  now  bringing  in  dismantled  movements  as  watch  material  and  reassembling  them 
in  this  country,  thus  evading  the  stamping  requirement. 

The  following  classification  could  oe  considered  complete  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses and  would  cover  every  kind  and  grade  of  watch  movement  manufactured : 

Having  not  more  than  7  jewels;  having  more  than  7  jewels  and  not  more  than  11 
jewels;  having  more  than  11  jewels  and  not  more  than  15  jewels;  having  more  than  15 
jewels  and  not  more  than  17  jewels,  unadjusted;  having  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  tem- 
perature; having  17  jewels,  adjusted  three  positions;  having  17  jewels,  adjusted  five 
positions;  having  more  than  17  jewels. 

All  movements  stamped  "adjusted"  must  run  within  the  following  limits  of  error: 
For  temperature,  2  seconds  in  24  hours;  for  positions,  10  seconds  in  24  hours. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  watch  movements  are  capable  of  a  very 
simple  and,  at  the  same  time,  complete  classification,  because  the  grade  of  all  watch 
movements  and  their  approximate  value  is  determined  by  the  number  of  jewels 
each  watch  movement  contains,  together  with  the  number  of  adjustments. 

We  urged  before  the  committees  of  Congress  in  1908  and  1909  that  in  view  of  the 
simple  classification  above  outlined,  and  in  view  of  the  evidence  submitted  of  cases 
of  flagrant  undervaluations,  the  ad  valorem  duties  provided  in  the  Dingley  law  on 
all  grades  of  watch  movements  should  be  dropped  and  a  straight  specific  duty  should 
be  provided  on  all  grades.  This  suggestion  was  adopted  as  applied  to  the  lower  grades 
of  watch  movements,  but  the  old  combination  specific  ana  ad  valorem  duty  was 
retained  on  the  higher  grades,  where  the  temptation  to  undervalue  the  movement 
is  so  much  greater. 

Before  taking  up  the  various  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  production  of  American 
and  foreign-made  watch  movements  in  detail,  it  might  be  well,  in  order  that  a  proper 
idea  may  be  conveyed  as  to  the  infinite  number  of  delicate  and  painstaking  processes 
required  in  producing  a  complete  watch  movement,  to  set  out  here  a  brief  outline 
of  those  processes. 

OUTLINE   OF  PROCESSES   OP  MANUFACTURE. 

The  operations  necessary  in  manufacturing  watches  are  too  numerous  to  give  in 
detail,  but  the  following  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  routine  of  the  work: 

The  first  is  the  design  or  drawings  of  the  watch  to  be  produced.  These  drawings 
are  usually  made  from  10  to  40  times  as  large  as  the  parts  of  the  watch  represented,  on 
account  of  the  parts  being  too  small  to  admit  of  being  drawn  to  the  exact  size.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  or  more  drawings  are  necessary,  as  a  diagram  giving  the  dimensions 
of  each  part  is  required.  Copies  of  the  drawings  are  given  to  an  expert  mechanic  or 
model  maker,  who  makes  a  model  and  master  plate  from  which  to  construct  the  tools. 
These  tools  are  made  as  accurately  as  human  skill  can  make  them,  for  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  tools,  as  well  as  on  the  skill  of  the  workman,  depends  the  quality  of  the  watch. 

The  nickel  plates,  which  have  superseded  the  brass  formerly  used,  and  the  copper 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  dial,  are  melted,  run  into  bars,  and  rolled  to  the  required 
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thickness  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  factory.  The  gold  wire  used  in  making 
screws  for  the  balance  is  also  drawn  in  thia  department. 

The  plates,  bridges,  and  other  parts  are  punched  from  the  rolled  strips,  and  recessed, 
drilled,  tapped,  flatted,  etc.,  in  another  department,  automatic  machinery  being 
used  for  many  of  these  operations.  After  the  plates  or  frame  of  the  watch  have  been 
fitted  and  numbered  they  are  taken  to  the  motion  department,  where  the  winding 
pinions,  barrels,  centers,  minute  and  hour  wheels  are  fitted.  Each  flat  piece  of 
metal  is  punched  from  a  strip  of  metal  of  such  thickness  as  to  allow  of  finishing  with 
the  least  possible  loss  in  scrap,  and  the  dies  are  of  an  exceptionally  fine  quality, 
many  of  the  parts  being  punched  with  less  than  a  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  varia- 
tion in  size.  After  being  punched  out  of  the  stock  the  wheels  are  again  put  in  a  die 
and  the  edges  of  the  arms  are  shaved  to  give  them  a  finished  appearance.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  metal  removed  in  this  operation  is  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  pinions 
are  roughly  turned  from  steel  rods  of  fine  quality,  pointed  or  centered  to  allow  of 
further  turnings,  and  turned  to  a  size  which  allows  of  polishing  after  being  hardened. 

The  screws,  of  which  about  50  are  required  in  a  high-grade  watch,  are  made  from 
steel  rods  by  automatic  machines  which  form  them,  cut  the  threads,  and  slot  the 
heads  before  letting  go  of  them.  After  being  tempered,  the  heads  are  polished  in 
machines  made  expressly  for  this  purpose. 

The  jewels  in  which  the  pivots  of  the  pinions,  arbors,  and  staffs  revolve  are  made 
of  garnet,  ruby,  and  sapphire,  and  are  drilled  with  steel  wires  charged  with  crushed 
diamond.  Afterwards  they  are  polished  with  a  piece  of  pegwood  and  diamond  powder 
of  various  grades.  These  jewels  are  all  gauged  accurately  to  size,  both  in  thickness 
and  diameter,  each  jewel  being  inspected  thoroughly  before  it  is  placed  in  a  watch. 
The  cups  of  the  jewel  settings  are  highly  polished  by  means  of  sapphire  cutters,  and 
this  operation  is  known  as  stripping. 

The  dial,  which  is  made  of  copper  and  enamel,  is  first  punched  from  a  strip  of  copper, 
and  after  passing  through  the  several  operations  of  having  the  feet  brazed  on,  by  which 
the  dial  is  held  on  the  watch,  and  acidizing  to  clean  the  surface  of  the  copper,  the 
channel  is  placed  on  the  copper  and  is  then  fired  in  a  furnace  heated  by  gas  to  a  degree 
that  will  melt  the  enamel.  After  a  thorough  inspection  the  figures  are  printed  on  the 
enamel,  a  paint  being  used  which  is  also  fired  in  a  furnace  to  give  the  figures  a  lasting 
gloss.  Cutting  out  the  sections  for  the  center  and  second  bits  is  called  "sinking," 
and  is  done  by  means  of  thin  copper  tubes  and  emery  which  cut  through  the  enamel 
until  the  copper  tube  touches  the  copper  plate.  The  copper  is  then  burned  through 
with  acid,  after  which  the  center  and  second  bits  are  fitted  and  soldered  in  place. 

Embellishing  the  patterns  on  the  plates  of  a  watch  is  known  as  damaskeening,  and 
is  done  by  means  of  a  machine  carrying  a  spindle  which  runs  at  a  speed  of  from  5,000 
to  10,000  revolutions  per  minute.  Attached  to  this  spindle  is  a  piece  of  ivory,  bone, 
or  other  similar  substance,  which,  together  with  an  abrasive  powder,  is  pressed  against 
the  plate  as  it  follows  a  template  made  to  produce  the  pattern  required.  The  plates 
having  the  names  and  numbers  gilded  are  first  plated  with  gold  and  damaskeened. 
This  removes  all  of  the  gold  except  that  in  the  letters  and  depressions  which  have 
been  filled  with  a  preparation  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  plating  solutions. 
A  plate  of  pure  nickel  is  deposited  over  the  damaskeening  to  keep  the  plates  from 
becoming  corroded  or  tarnished,  after  which  the  preparation  with  which  the  letters 
are  filled  is  removed,  and  the  plates  are  thoroughly  washed. 

The  escapement  is  constructed  to  transmit  the  power  of  the  mainspring  to  the 
balance  intermittently,  as  the  balance  vibrates  forward  and  backward.  At  each 
vibration  the  wheels  stop  and  start  as  the  teeth  of  the  escape  wheel  drop  on  the  pallet 
stones  which,  like  the  other  jewels,  are  made  of  garnet,  ruby,  and  sapphire,  according 
to  the  grade  of  the  watch,  and  ground  to  size  in  machines  adapted  to  the  work.  On 
account  of  the  hardness  of  the  stones,  crushed  diamond  embedded  in  copper  laps  or 
plates  is  used  to  grind  them. 

The  escape  wheels,  which  are  made  of  brass  or  steel,  have  15  teeth  of  angular  form, 
cut  in  machines  designed  for  the  purpose.  The  brass  wheels  require  7  cutters  of 
different  shape,  made  of  sapphire  and  steel,  for  the  various  cuts.  The  steel  wheels  are 
cut  with  7  steel  cutters,  but  after  being  hardened  are  ground  to  the  required  size  and 
form.  Five  surfaces  on  each  tooth  require  grinding,  making  75  surfaces  which  must  be 
ground.  Metal  and  boxwood  wheels  charged  with  diamond  are  used  for  grinding  and 
polishing  these  surfaces. 

The  balance,  which,  together  with  the  hairspring  and  escapement,  operates  to  con- 
trol the  mechanism  and  produce  perfect  time,  is  made  of  two  metals,  brass  and  steel. 
A  disk  of  the  latter  and  a  ring  of  the  former  are  held  in  their  respective  positions  by  a 
copper  ring  or  capsule  in  which  is  placed  brazing  flux  to  facilitate  brazing  the  brass 
and  steel  together.  The  copper  ia  turned  off,  and  the  brass  which  surrounds  the  steel 
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is  rolled  to  the  required  hardness.  Holes  are  drilled  and  tapped  to  receive  screws 
with  which  to  time  the  watch.  The  brass  and  steel  rim  is  cut  through  near  the  end 
of  the  arm  on  opposite  sides  to  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction. 

The  variation  of  the  length  of  the  hairspring  in  different  temperatures  is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  balance  in  these  temperatures.  As  brass 
expands  more  than  steel  in  heat  and  as  the  brass  in  the  rim  is  thicker  than  the  steel, 
the  rise  in  temperature  which  causes  the  hairspring  to  become  longer  and  weaker  also 
causes  the  end  of  the  balance  rim,  which  is  cut  off,  to  contract  toward  the  center  of  the 
balance.  The  reverse  action  takes  place  when  the  temperature  is  lowered. 

After  all  the  part?  are  completed  they  are  assembled  in  the  finishing  department, 
where  all  inaccuracies  are  detected  and  made  right  before  the  watches  receive  their 
final  adjustment. 

The  terms  "adjusted  to  temperature,"  "position,"  etc.,  indicate  that  fully  adjusted 
watches  are  run  for  a  number  of  hours  (usually  24)  in  a  specially  constructed  box, 
having  an  automatic  regulator  which  keeps  the  temperature  at  102  to  104°  F.  After 
taking  note  of  the  run  in  heat  they  are  placed  in  a  box  kept  at  a  temperature  of  34°  F., 
and  another  run  of  24  hours  is  made. 

If  these  extremes  show  a  variation  of  more  than  2  seconds  a  change  is  made  in  the 
position  of  the  screws  of  the  balance,  which  usually  corrects  the  error.  If  not,  the 
screws  are  changed  and  the  watches  run  until  they  are  brought  within  the  required 
limit.  The  watches  are  run  in  five  different  positions,  as  follows:  Dial  or  face  up, 
dial  down,  pendant  up,  pendant  left,  and  pendant  right,  which  are  all  the  positions 
in  which  the  watches  are  likely  to  run.  Each  position  requires  a  run  of  24  hours, 
and  if  after  5  days  the  watches  show  a  variation  of  over  10  seconds  changes  are  made 
which  will  bring  them  within  the  required  limit.  Sometimes  3  months  are  required 
to  accomplish  this  result. 

Summarizing,  we  find  that  in  this  extremely  delicate  piece  of  mechanism  there  are 
about  600  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  leaves  in  the  pinions.  The  balance  pivots  are  about 
0.12  millimeter,  or  0.0048  inch,  in  diameter.  The  balance  vibrates  at  the  rate  of 
18,000  beats  per  hour,  or  432,000  times  daily,  making  157,680,000  vibrations  in  one 
year. 

The  amount  of  oil  required  to  lubricate  the  various  parts  is  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  a  drop,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  one  one-hundredth  of  a  drop  is  all  that 
is  required  for  the  balance  pivots. 

Probably  no  piece  of  machinery  having  its  motive  power  within  its  frame  and  of 
which  so  much  is  required  receives  as  little  attention  in  the  matter  of  being  kept 
properly  cleaned  and  oiled  as  a  watch.  What  engineer  would  think  of  oiling  his 
engine  and  then  running  it  for  one  year  without  stopping  and  without  further  oiling. 
Yet  this  is  not  an  unusual  treatment  for  a  watch,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  construction 
has  been  so  perfected  as  to  make  it  possible  to  maintain  and  repeat  this  performance 
for  many  years  without  material  injury  to  its  intricate  mechanism. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  watch  movements  manufacture  7, 1],  15, 17, 19,  21, 
and  23  jewel  movements.  There  are,  however,  very  few  11-jewel  movements  manu- 
factured. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  movements  of  the  various  grades  manufactured 
in  America  are  about  as  follows: 

Seven  jewels  and  under,  from  45  to  50  per  cent  of  the  whole;  over  7  to  11  jewels, 
perhaps  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  whole;  over  11  to  15  jewels,  from  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  whole;  over  15  to  17  jewels,  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  whole;  over  17  jewels, 
perhaps  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

These  figures  are  based  on  reports  from  manufacturers  making  a  complete  line  of 
watch  movements  and  do  not  incfnde  reports  from  manufacturers  of  low-grade  move- 
ments exclusively.  If  the  production  of  these  companies  were  averaged,  the  per- 
centage of  low-grade  movements  would  be,  perhaps,  very  materially  increased.  It 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  total  of  the  7-jewel  movements  will  amount  to  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  movements  manufactured  in  America. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter,  with  the  information  at  hand,  to  make  an  intelligent  and 
accurate  comparison  of  the  relative  costs  of  production  of  watch  movements  in  America 
and  in  European  countries.  In  considering  the  cost  of  production  of  watch  move 
merits  the  following  elements  should  be  taken  into  consideration: 

First.  Relative  cost  of  material. 

Second.  Relative  cost  of  labor. 

Third.  Relative  amount  of  capital  investment  necessary. 

Fourth.  Relative  fixed  charges  and  overhead  expenses. 
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Fifth.  Industrial  and  trade  conditions  and  relative  labor  efficiency. 

Subdivided  for  convenience  as  follows: 

First.  Materials.— (a)  Materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  movement  itself. 
(6)  Materials  used  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  movement,  but  not  in  the 
movement  itself. 

Second.  Labor. — (a)  Wages  paid  the  producing  help:  Adjusting,  machine,  main- 
springs, train  making,  dial  making,  jewel  making  and  setting,  etc.  (6)  Wages  paid 
to  nonproducing  help:  Superintendent  and  foreman,  engineers,  office  help,  day 
labor,  etc. 

Third.  Capital.— -(a)  Plant:  Land,  buildings,  machinery  and  tools.  (6)  Working 
capital:  For  carrying  merchandise  and  stock,  for  carrying  accounts  and  credits. 

Fourth.  Fixed  charges  and  overhead  expenses. — (1)  Taxes,  (2)  insurance,  (3)  interest, 
(4)  repairs. 

Fifth.  Industrial  and  trade  conditions  and  relative  labor  efficiency. 

1.   MATERIALS. 

(a)  Materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  watch  itself. 


Names  of  parts  and  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  watch  movement  itself. 


Material. 


Pillar  plate:  The  plate  to  which  all  of  the  other  plates  are  attached 

Barrel  bridge:  The  plate  which  supports  the  upper  end  of  the  barrel  arbor  and,  in 

some  watches,  the  center  and  third  pinions. 

Train  bridge:  The  plate  which  supports  the  upper  ends  of  the  fourth  and  escape  pin- 
ipns  and,  in  some  watches,  the  third  pinion. 

pper  end  of  the  pallet  arbor. . 

oner  end  of  the  oalance  staff 

solder,  and  fusible  pigments. 

Hands:  The  indicators  by  which  time  Is  shown 

Mainspring:  The  spring  which  furnishes  the  motive  power  of  a  watch. 

Barrel:  The  wheel  which  transmits  the  power  from  the  mainspring  to  the  center 

pinion. 
Barrel  head:  The  plate  which  Incloses  the  mainspring  in  the  barrel  and  serves  as  a 

bearing  to  support  the  barrel  on  the  arbor. 
Barrel  arbor:  The  staff  or  bearing  on  which  the  barrel  revolves  and  which  usually 

serves  as  a  medium  with  which  to  wind  the  mainspring. 
Center  staff:  The  arbor  on  which  are  carried  the  center  wheel,  center  or  safety  pinion, 

and  cannon  pinion. 

Center  wheel:  The  wheel  which  transmits  power  and  motion  to  the  third  pinion 

Center  pinion  or  safety  pinion:  A  device  which  automatically  relieves  the  strain  on  the 

teeth  of  the  barrel  in  the  event  of  the  mainspring  breaking. 
Cannon  pinion:  An  elongated  tubular  pinion  attached  to  the  center  staff,  and  adapted 

to  carry  the  minute  hand,  and  form  a  bearing  and  support  for  the  hour  wheel. 

Third  pinion:  The  staff  and  pinion  to  which  the  third  wheel  is  •attached 

Third  wheel:  The  wheel  which  transmits  power  to  the  fourth  pinion 

Fourth  pinion:  The  one  on  which  the  second  hand  is  mounted,  and  to  which  is  at- 
tached the  fourth  wheel. 
Fourth  wheel:  The  wheel  engaging  the  escape  pinion  and  which  transmits  power 

thereto. 

Escape  pinion:  The  pinion  on  which  the  escape  wheel  is  mounted 

Escape  wheel:  A  wheel  with  angular  teeth,  and  which  intermittently  engages  with 

the  pallet  stones  to  transmit  the  impulse  to  the  balance  through  the  fork  and  roller. 

Pallet  arbor:  The  arbor  on  which  the  pallet  and  fork  are  mounted 

Pallet  and  fork:  That  part  of  the  mechanism  through  which  the  balance  receives  its 

impulse  from  the  escape  wheel. 
Balancer  A  wheel  having  screws  in  its  rim,  which  may  be  moved  to  facilitate  timing 

and  adjusting.    It  is  usually  made  of  two  metals  and  regulates  the  motion  of  the 

train. 
Balance  staff:  The  one  to  which  the  balance,  rollers,  and  hairspring  are  attached  and 

on  which  the  balance  vibrates. 

Table  roller:  A  plate  carrying  the  jewel  pin 

Safety  roller:  A  small  wheel  with  a  crescent-shaped  notch  in  one  side,  which  forms  a 

factor  of  safety  in  the  event  of  the  watch  receiving  a  sudden  jar. 
Han-spring;  The  spring  which  assists  the  balance  on  its  return  after  the  impulse 

received  from  the  fork  has  subsided. 

Hairspring  stud:  The  device  by  which  the  hairspring  is  attached  to  the  balance  cock. 
Hairspring  collet:  The  part  by  which  the  hairspring  is  attached  to  the  balance  staff. . 
Guard  pin:  A  pin  which  prevents  the  pallet  from  leaving  the  escape  wheel  when  the 

hands  are  turned  backward. 
Dart  or  guard  point:  A  piece  of  metal  attached  to  the  fork  and  adapted  to  pass  freely 

through  the  crescent  in  the  safety  roller  and  which  performs  the  same  function  as  the 

guard  pin.    This  is  used  only  in  the  double  roller  escapement. 
Regulator:  An  arm  or  lever  carrying  the  curb  pins  by  which  a  watch  may  be  regulated . 

Regulator  spring:  A  part  which  holds  the  regulator  in  its  position 

Star  wheel  and  pinion:  A  device  for  operating  the  regulator 


Nickel. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Steel,  gold. 

Steel. 

Nickel. 

Do. 
Steel. 
Do. 

Brass. 

Steel. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brass. 
Steel. 

Brass. 

Steel. 
Steel,  brass. 

Steel. 
Do. 

Gold  screws;  brass, 
steel. 

Steel. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brass. 
Do. 

Steel,  brass. 


Steel. 
Do. 
Do 
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Names  of  parts  and  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  watch  movement  itself. 


Material. 


Regulator  pins:  The  pins  in  the  regulator  which  curb  the  hairspring Brass. 

Hour  wheel:  A  wheel  having  a  hollow  hub  which  fits  around  the  cannon  pinion  and  Do. 

carries  the  hour  hand. 

Minute  wheel  and  pinion:  A  wheel  with  which  the  cannon  pinion  engages  the  pinion  Do. 

engaging  the  hour  wheel. 

Winding  pinion:  A  pinion  which  engages  the  winding  key  of  a  watchcase  and  the  Steel. 

winding  wheel. 

Winding  wheel:  The  wheel  which  engages  the  winding  pinion  and  intermediate  Do. 

winding  and  setting  wheels. 

Intermediate  winding  wheel:  The  wheel  which  engages  the  winding  and  ratchet  Do. 

wheels  when  winding  a  watch. 

Ratchet  wheel:  The  wheel  attached  to  the  barrel  arbor  for  the  purpose  of  winding  the  Do. 

mainspring  and  holding  it  by  means  of  a  pawl  or  click. 

Setting  wheel:  The  wheel  which  engages  the  winding  and  minute  wheels  when  Brass. 

setting  the  hands. 

Yoke:  A  vibrating  arm  laying  over  the  winding  wheel  and  carrying  the  intermediate  Steel. 

winding  and  setting  wheels. 

Hubs:  The  bearing  on  which  the  yoke  vibrates Do. 

Yoke  spring:  The  spring  which  vibrates  the  yoke  when  winding Do. 

Shipper:  The  lever  which  holds  the  yoke  in  position  when  setting  the  hands Do. 

Click:  The  pawl  which  holds  the  ratchet Do. 

Click  spring:  The  spring  which  holds  the  click  in  engagement  with  the  ratchet Do. 

JEWELS. 

Barrel  jewels Sapphire. 

Center  jewels Do. 

Bar  holes:  The  jewels  in  which  the  pivots  of  the  pinions  revolve Ruby,  garnet. 

Cock  and  foot  jewels:  The  jewels  which  form  a  bearing  for  the  balance  pivots  and  Ruby, 
sometimes  the  escape  pinion  and  pallet  arbor  pivots. 

Endstones:  The  cap  or  jewel  on  which  the  pivots  of  the  balance  staff  revolves Ruby,  sapphire. 

Roller  jewels :  The  jewel  phi  which  is  set  in  the  table  roller  and  engages  the  fork  at  Do. 
each  vibration  of  the  balance. 

Pallet  stones :  The  angular  jewels  which  engage  the  escape-wheel  teeth  and  give  Garnet,  ruby,  sap- 
impulse  to  the  balance.  phire. 

Jewel  settings :  The  parts  in  which  the  jewels  are  held  in  the  plates Gold  composition; 

brass. 

SCREWS. 

Balance  screws Gold,  brass. 

Meantime  screws Do. 

Banking  screws Brass. 

Bridge  and  cock  screws Steel. 

Case  screws i Do. 

Click-spring  screws Do. 

Dial-foot  screws Do. 

Hairspring-stud  screw Do. 

Hub  screw .. Do. 

Jewel  screw Do. 

Regulator  screw •. Do. 

Shipper  screw Do. 

Shipper-spring  screw Do. 

Yoke-spring  screw Do. 


The  most  of  the  American  manufacturers  import  a  large  proportion  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials used  in  the  construction  of  the  average  watch  movement  itself. 

Most  of  the  jewels  used  in  the  manufacture  of  watch  movements  in  the  United 
States  are  imported.  The  jewels  used  in  the  construction  of  a  movement  amount  in 
many  cases  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  material  cost.  Under  the  act  of  1909  the 
American  manufacturer  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  jewels. 

Most  American  manufacturers  of  watch  movements  import  their  mainsprings,  hair- 
springs, and  hands,  and  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  them.  Some  import 
their  balance  wheels. 

Many  manufacturers,  especially  of  the  lower  grades,  import  their  dials,  and  pay  a 
duty  of  3  cents  per  dial  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  them. 

We  have  no  data  on  which  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  other 
materials  used  in  making  a  watch  movement  itself,  hereinbefore  enumerated. 
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(6)  Materials  used  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  movement  but  not  in  the  move- 
ment itself. 

Grain  alcohol.  Emery.  Lavender  oil. 

Denatured  alcohol.  Emery  stones.  Pegwood. 

Wood  alcohol.  Emery  wheels.  Corn  pith. 

Nitric  acid.  Emery  cloth.  Elder  pith. 

Sulphuric  acid.  Emery  paper.  Plaster  paria. 

Muriatic  acid.  Emery  sticks.  -  Metal  polish. 

Ammonia.  White  Spanish  felt.  Rosin. 

Alkali.  Brazing  flux.  Rubber  dam. 

Arkansas  oilstones.  Filter  paper.  Rouge. 

Alundum  wheels.  Cotton  flannel.  Scotch  stoning  blocka. 

Nicel  anodes.  Gum  arabic.  Scotch  stones. 

Beeswax.  Glycerine.  White  soap. 

Beads.  Steel  glossing.  Yellow  soap. 

Boxwood.  Ivory.  Solder. 

Bolting  cloth.  Jeweler's  cleanser.  Shellac. 

Buckskin.  Tin  laps.  Nickel  salts. 

Chamois  buffs.  Lump  lime.  Rock  salt. 

Benzene.  Powdered  lime.  Turpentine. 

Stale  bread.  Lye.  Tripoli. 

Bisulphite  soda.  Marble  dust.  Gum  tragacanth. 

Coco  butter.  Thyme  oil.  Pig  tin. 

Charcoal.  Malaga.  Blue  vitriol. 

Caustic  potash.  Olive  oil.  Walrus  wheels. 

Carborundum  wheels.  Sperm  oil.  Borax. 

Diamond  powder.  Carbon  oil. 

Diamond  bortz.  Belmontyle  ofl. 

There  are  many  other  materials  used  indirectly  in  the  process  of  manufacturing. 
The  American  manufacturer  must  import  the  diamond  powder  and  diamond  bortz 
used  in  polishing,  which  is  no  small  item. 

2.  LABOR. 

A  report  from  one  American  watch  manufacturer  shows  the  following  percentages 
of  labor  cost  and  material  cost  in  the  various  grades  of  watch  movements  manufactured 
by  his  company: 

"Of  the  combined  labor  and  material  cost  in  manufacturing  watches,  7-jewel  grades 
average  12.67  per  cent  material  and  87.33  per  cent  labor;  15-jewel  grades  average  13.79 
per  cent  material  and  86.21  per  cent  labor;  17-jewel  grades  average  15.86  per  cent 
material  and  84.14  per  cent  labor;  grades  above  17  jewels  average  19  per  cent  material 
and  81  per  cent  labor. 

"The  principal  reasons  for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  high 
and  low  grades  are  that  more  parts  are  required  in  the  high  grades  than  is  necessary 
in  the  low  grades,  a  better  quality  of  finish  is  given  to  the  wheels,  pinions,  plates, 
balances,  etc.,  and  where  10  days  or  2  weeks  may  be  given  to  timing  a  low-grade 
watch,  from  6  weeks  to  3  months  are  required  for  adjusting  high-grade  movements 
to  temperature,  isochronism,  and  five  positions,  which  is  required  on  fully  adjusted 
17,  19,  21,  and  23  jeweled  watches.  In  fact,  7-jeweled  watches  are  put  through  the 
factory  in  about  6  to  10  months,  while  it  takes  from  1  year  to  18  months  to  complete 
the  best  grades." 

(a)  Wages  paid  the  producing  help  in  American  watch  factories. — The  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111.,  on  December  15,  1908,  made  the  following  report  as  to  wages 
paid  in  its  factory,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America: 

"Skilled  labor  (men),  $4.19  average  wages  per  day;  males  (entire  force),  $3.06 
average  wages  per  day;  females  (entire  force),  $1.65  average  wages  per  day;  total 
(entire  force),  $2.40  average  wages  per  day.  This  does  not  include  salaries  to  super- 
intendents, foremen,  or  employees  of  executive  offices." 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  December  12,  1908,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  as  to  wages  paid  in  its  factory,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America: 

"We  will  say  that  our  pay  roll  for  November,  not  including  officers'  salaries, 
amounted  to  $174,933.87.  This  amount,  distributed  among  our  employees,  number- 
ing 3,739,  including  males  and  females,  gives  an  average  of  $46.78  each  for  the  month, 
which,  owing  to  holidays  in  connection  with  Thanksgiving,  and  weekly  half  holidays, 
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amounted  to  only  200  hours,  making  an  average  of  $0.239  per  hour.  Dissecting  this 
general  average,  in  order  to  distinguish  certain  prominent  groups  of  workers,  which 
may  be  compared  with  similar  lines  of  work  in  European  countries,  we  may  take  the 
following  for  examples: 


Department. 

Total  em- 
ployed. 

Number 
of  males. 

Daily 
average 
wage. 

Number 
of 

females. 

Daily 
average 
wage. 

Adjusting  

245 

159 

$3.75 

86 

$1.59 

Machine      ..             ....         

199 

197 

3.17 

2 

1.77 

Mainspring  

86 

42 

2.87 

44 

1.50 

Train  making  

313 

91 

3.04 

222 

1.46 

TMal  making        ,          .  .    ..   

129 

71 

3.19 

58 

1.50 

Jewel  making  and  setting  

187 

67 

3.40 

120 

1.34 

Average         

3.24 

1.52 

"We  find  the  average  for  these  six  groups,  selected  for  the  purpose  of  intelligent 
comparison,  to  be  almost  identical  with  the  grand  average  of  the  total  factory  wage, 
as  will  be  seen." 

The  Hampden  Watch  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  on  December  10,  1908,  made  the  follow- 
ing report  as  to  wages  paid  in  its  factory: 

"'Taking  a  basis  of  60  hours  per  week,  the  men  average  $18.93,  the  women  $8.07, 
and  the  boys  $5.19  per  week." 

The  Illinois  Watch  Co.,  of  Springfield,  111.,  on  December  11,  1908,  made  the  follow- 
ing report  as  to  wages  paid  in  its  factory: 

I  can  not,  at  the  present  time,  send  you  the  average  wages  paid  to  men,  women, 
and  boys  in  our  factory,  but  the  average  wage  per  employee  for  the  years  1905,  1906, 
and  1907,  was  $2.18  per  day.  The  wages  in  1905  average  $2.13;  1906,  $2.20;  1907, 
$2.21." 

The  E.  Howard  Watch  Co.,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  December  29,  1908,  made  the 
following  report  as  to  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  its  factory: 

"We  have  employed  in  our  factory  285  operatives,  embracing  both  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor. 

Skilled  workmen,  average  per  day $4.  50 

Unskilled  workmen,  including  girls  operating  automatic  machines,  etc.,  aver- 
age per  day 2.  75 

All  others,  including  boys  and  girls,  average  per  day 1.  24 

Total  average  of  all  classes,  per  day 2. 80 

The  New  York  Standard  Watch  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  on  December  21, 
1908,  made  the  following  report  as  to  wages  paid  in  its  factory: 

"We  bag  to  give  you  below  the  following  figures  taken  from  our  books  for  the  year 
1907,  that  being  the  last  calendar  year  for  which  we  can  give  you  complete  figures. 
The  year  1908  will  not  show  any  material  change — 

Average  daily  number  of  employees  for  the  year  1907 716 

Average  paid  per  day  for  skilled  operatives  for  the  year  1907 $3. 13 

Average  paid  per  clay  for  unskilled  workmen  for  the  year  1907 2. 07 

Average  paid  per  day  for  women  and  boys  for  the  year  1907 1. 48 

WAGES  PAID  IN   EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

We  submit  the  following  information  and  statistics,  from  special  reports  at  hand,  as 
to  wages  paid  in  watch  factories  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England: 

Extracts  from  Guide  for  the  Swiss  Home-Work  Exhibition,  1909;  compiled  by 
Jakob  Lorenz,  general  secretary  Swiss  Home  Work  Exhibition. 

Average  woman's  pay  in  factory:  Francs. 

Polishing 2-3J 

Setting  jewels 3-4 

Finishing  cases 2-3$ 

Drilling  jewels 2-3 
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Ten  hours  in  factory.  Home  workers  must  work  12  hours;  wages,  25  to  30  per  cent 
less. 

Wages  in  Switzerland,  1908. — Swiss  unions  demand,  and  the  workers  get:  Average 
day  pay  for  women,  frs.  4.  Average  pay  for  men  was  fixed  at  frs.  5.  The  better  men 
make  at  piecework  frs.  6. 

The  piece  prices  for  women  and  men  have  to  be  arranged  so  that  the  average  pay 
amounts  to  these  figures. 

In  the  German  part  of  Switzerland  wages  are  less  than  these  figures. 

The  usual  custom  is  10  hours  per  day,  6  days  per  week. 

In  Switzerland,  women  and  men  who  are  at  the  same  kind  of  work  get  same  piece 
prices. 

Wages  in  northern  Italy,  1908  (as  far  south  as  Tuscany). — (In  this  territory  are  made 
many  watch  jewels.)  Many  kinds  of  industries,  silks,  straw  hats,  etc. 

Women  can  earn  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  per  day,  usually  for  eleven  or  twelve  hours ' 
work.  Most  jewel  makers  work  eleven  hours. 

Wages  in  southerri  Italy,  1908. — Wages  are  less  and  working  hours  are  the  longest. 

In  Italy  men  who  work  at  same  kinds  of  work  are  paid  prices  a  little  more  than 
women,  and  do  considerably  more  work,  but  their  earnings  are  not  above  half  more 
than  women. 

Wages  in  England,  1908. — Five  years  ago  women  earned  12s.  per  week.  Women 
now  earn  a  minimum  of  16s.,  and  maximum  18s.  to  25s.  per  week. 

In  one  shop,  jewel  making,  25  girls,  half  earn  to  and  above  £1  per  week,  half  earn 
16s.  to  20s.  per  week;  beginners  start  at  9s.  per  week. 

Trade  union  rate  for  men  is  8d.  (16  cents)  per  hour  for  skilled  men  in  all  general 
trades.  Hours,  9i  per  day,  52£  per  week.  Fifty-two  and  one-half  hours  at  8d.  35s. 
($8.75)  per  week.  Saturday  p.  m.,  no  work,  no  pay.  Overtime  is  1}  to  1$  time; 
double  time  for  holidays. 

In  watch  business,  which  is  a  low  business,  men  earn  28s.  ($7)  per  week.  In  England, 
men  get  about  half  more  than  women  for  doing  same  kind  of  work. 

"The  report  of  Special  Agent  A.  B.  Butman,  which  appears  on  page  1  in  the  Daily 
Consular  Trade  Report  of  February  11,  1907,  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  wherein  he  states  that  wages  in  the  watch 
industry  in  Switzerland  vary  from  frs.  2.50  (50  cents)  per  day  to  frs.  10  ($2)  per  day, 
the  latter  being  for  adjusters. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  adjusters  receive  much  higher  wages  than  anyone  else  in 
this  industry,  and  in  American  factories  there  are  adjusters  who  are  paid  as  high  as 
$6  per  day. 

Another  thing  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  comparison  is 
that  the  American  wages  are  based  on  10  hours  per  day,  whereas  in  Switzerland  the 
wages  are  based  on  11  nours  per  day. 

One  of  the  largest  American  watch  factories,  on  September  22,  1911,  made  the 
following  report: 

"We  have  authentic  information  as  to  the  price  of  labor  and  cost  of  living  in  Switzer- 
land and  from  one  of  our  own  men  who  has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade,  that  of  a  skilled  watchmaker,  for  over  a  year.  He  says  that  $2.50 
a  day  is  extraordinary  pay  for  watchmakers  in  Switzerland,  and  that  $1.75  per  day  is, 
if  anything,  a  little  more  than  the  average.  The  men  are  as  fast  as  Americans  of  the 
same  class  and  have  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  business,  or  at  any  rate  perform  a 
wider  range  of  operations.  The  Americans  of  the  same  class  receive  as  wages  from 
$3.75  to  $4.50  per  day.  The  American  workman  throws  away  a  defective  piece  and 
replaces  it  with  a  new  one.  The  Swiss  workman  removes  the  defect  and  uses  the  piece. 
Of  course,  the  reason  for  this,  to  a  large  extent,  is  that  in  the  United  States  the  cost  of 
the  piece  is  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  workman's  time,  while  the  reverse  is  true 
in  Switzerland." 

In  Alfred  T.  Story's  work  on  "Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Country"  we  find  the  follow- 
ing as  to  wages  paid  watch  workers  in  Switzerland: 

The  work  is  very  much  subdivided,  each  man  usually  confining  his  attention  to 
one  piece  of  the  machinery.  Those  who  prepare  the  simpler  parts  will  earn  from  2£ 
francs  a  day  upward,  while  those  who  do  the  adjusting,  finishing,  and  engraving, 
etc.,  make  as  much  as  10  francs  a  day." 

Adjusters,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  earn  in  America  as  high  as  $6  a  day. 

Another  manufacturer  reports  as  follows: 

"A  representative  who  spent  some  months  in  Switzerland  in  1903  among  manu- 
facturers of  watches  and  of  watch  material  in  that  country  reported  at  the  time  that 
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workmen  were  receiving  from  3.50  to  6  francs  per  day,  which  is  equal  to  70  cents  to 
$1.20;  that  women,  boys,  and  girls  were  receiving  from  2  to  3.50  francs  per  day,  which 
is  equal  to  40  to  70  cents." 

SUMMARY   OP   DATA   TAKEN   PROM    BUREAU   OP   LABOR   REPORT. 

"Official  statistics  relating  to  wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  contained 
in  Bulletin  No.  54  (September,  1904)  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  while  they  do  not 
include  the  watch  industry,  it  might  fairly  be  assumed  that  European  workmen  re- 
ceive the  same  percentage  of  American  wages  in  the  watch  industry  as  they  do  in  the 
industries  covered  by  the  above-mentioned  statistics,  for,  as  stated  on  page  1126  of 
the  bulletin,  'While  the  figures  presented  should  be  considered  as  relating  to  the 
particular  occupations  covered,  it  is,  nevertheless,  safe  to  say  that  they  are  at  least 
indicative  of  the  general  course  of  wages  in  all  occupations  and  industries.' 

"  Referring  to  the  table  on  page  1125  of  the  bulletin,  if  we  average  the  percentage  of 
American  wages  paid  in  Germany  and  France  (countries  in  which  the  watch  industry 
is  carried  on,  and  immediately  surrounding  Switzerland,  its  principal  seat)  in  the  13 
leading  occupations,  we  find  that  in  1903  (the  latest  year  covered  by  the  statistics) 
the  wages  paid  per  hour  in  those  countries  were  only  37J  per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

"  It  is  stated  on  page  1124  of  the  bulletin  that  'the  wages  for  each  foreign  country 
were  collected  in  two  or  three  large  centers  of  industry,'  where  wages  are  presumably 
highest.  Now,  the  watch  industry  in  Europe  is  carried  on  mostly  in  rural  commu- 
nities, while  the  contrary  is  true  in  this  country;  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  average 
wages  per  hour  paid  in  the  watch  industry  abroad  are  even  less  than  37J  per  cent  of 
those  paid  in  the  United  States." 

COMPARISONS. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  average  wages  in  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  as  compared  with  wages  paid  by  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  for  similar  work: 


England  (weekly). 

Daily. 

Switzerland. 

Northern 
Italy, 
women. 

Southern 
Italy. 

Waltham. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Minimum  per  week  
Maximum  per  week  

/        128 
\     $7.00 
I        135 

\      $8.75 

U6 
$4.00 
U8-25 
$4.50 

»5 
$1.00 
*6 
$1.20 

1   '" 
}   <•> 

*4 

$0.80 

$0.15 

$3.24 

$1.52 

$0.30 

i  Shillings.  !  Francs.  '  Lower  wages,  longer  hours. 

Or,  reduced  to  a  uniform  basis  of  daily  wage  in  United  States  money: 


England. 

Switzerland. 

Northern  Italy. 

Waltham. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Average  per  day  

$1.31 

.  $0.85 

$1.10 

$0.80 

$0.33 

$0.22} 

$3.24 

$1.52 

(6)  Wages  paid  the  nonprodudng  help. — The  individual  ability  of  this  class  of  em- 
ployees usually  determines  their  worth  in  America,  and  no  doubt  the  same  is  true  in 
.European  countries,  but  the  general  scale  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  this  class  of  help 
is  without  doubt  very  much  nigher  in  America.  A  competent  superintendent  of  an 
American  watch  factory  will  command  and  receive  a  very  high  salary,  and  the  same 
is  true  as  to  the  compensation  of  the  foreman.  We  have  before  us  comparisons  of  the 
wages  paid  certain  classes  of  employees  in  England  and  America,  which  come  under 
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this  classification,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  wages  in  England  are  much  higher 
than  in  continental  Europe,  where  the  watch-making  industry  prevails,  the  figures 
are  significant. 


Per  week. 

England. 

America. 

Bookkeepers  .                 .                     

$7.75 
4.70 
1.50 
6.00 
8.80 
5.20 
6.48 

$20.79 
13.75 
6.00 
12.00 
18.00 
11.99 
15.00 

Clerks  .... 

Boys  .      .            

Teamsters  

Engineers  

laborers  

Watchmen  

3.   CAPITAL. 


(a)  Plant.— While  it  is  true  that  many  factories  have  been  equipped  with  American 
machinery  and  Swiss  duplicates  thereof,  and  that  there  are  now  many  fully  equipped 
factories  in  Switzerland  and  the  other  European  countries,  yet  the  fact  that  the  "home 
industry"  in  the  watch-making  trade  is  still  prevalent  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Switzerland,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  comparisons  as  to  plant  invest- 
ment there  with  the  amount  required  in  America.  The  American  watch  factories 
are  considered  the  most  sanitary,  well-lighted,  and  completely  equipped  factories  in 
this  country;  in  fact,  they  are  regarded  as  veritable  show  places.  The  nature  of  the 
work  requires  this;  the  factory  must  be  free  from  dust;  the  light  of  the  best;  so  that 
American  watch  manufacturers  necessarily  have  very  large  investments  in  their  plants. 

We  have  before  us  some  very  interesting  comparisons  as  to  the  weekly  wages  earned 
by  the  various  mechanics  employed  in  the -building  trades  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  Germany  and  the  United  States. 


Per  week. 


England. 

America. 

Bricklayers  

$9.10 

$31.20 

Masons  

9.26 

31.20 

Masons'  helpers  .  . 

6.72 

15.60 

Carpenters.  T  

8.85 

27.25 

Painters  

8.16 

21.80 

Plumbers  

8.75 

32.75 

Common  lahnrprs  ,    ...... 

4.32 

9.00 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  54J  hours  per  week  for  all  branches  except  bricklay- 
ers, masons,  and  masons'  helpers,  which  are  based  on  52  hours  per  week. 

In  Germany  the  building  trades  work  from  60  to  65$  hours  per  week,  according  to 
the  time  of  the  year.  The  wages  in  the  following  table  are  based  on  these  hours: 


Weekly  earnings. 


Germany. 

America. 

Masnns  and  hriclrlaypj-s            ,                                                                                          

$5.  28-$6.  96 

$36.  00-$39.  30 

Masons'  helpers  ".  .                   

4.32-  5.52 

18.00-  19.65 

Carpenters  

5.  28-  6.  96 

27.00-  29.45 

Painters  .                                       

5.04-  6.48 

24.  00-  26.  20 

Plumbers  

6.  52-  6.  48 

36.  00-  39.  30 

Laborers        

4.  08-  4.  80 

9.00-    9.83 
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The  English  workmen  receive  higher  wages  than  workmen  in  any  other  European 
country,  and  they  also  work  a  shorter  number  of  hours.  We  have  before  us  an  inter- 
esting comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  England  and  other  European  countries,  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  the  average  wages  of  mechanical  and  industrial  trades  of  France  and 
Germany  bear  the  following  ratio  to  each  other: 

"France  is  to  England  as  75  is  to  100;  Germany  is  to  England  as  83  is  to  100.  The 
average  hours  of  labor  bear  the  following  ratio  to  each  other:  France  is  to  England  as 
117  is  to  100;  Germany  is  to  England  as  111  is  to  100. 

Wliile  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  nonproducing  help  and  the  building  trades  in 
England  and  America  and  in  Germany  and  America,  as  shown  by  the  tables  on  pages 
16  and  17  of  this  report,  were  obtained  from  authoritative  sources,  and  are  believed 
to  be  accurate,  yet  they  are  not  official,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  verify  the  com- 
parisons by  official  figures,  except  those  contained  in  the  table  in  Bulletin  No.  93, 
issued  March,  1911,  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  page  510,  which  contains  a  comparison 
of  wages  paid  in  the  building  trades  in  England  and  America,  and  is  as  follows: 


England  and 
Wales. 

United 
States. 

Bricklayers  .           .                        ... 

$9.  12-$9.  85 

$26.  77-S30.  42 

Stonemasons  .  .  . 

9.  04-  9.  57 

23.  42-  26.  77 

Carpenters 

8.80-  9.57 

16.  73-  21.  90 

Joiners  

8.  80-  9.  57 

16.  73-  21.  90 

Plasterers  

8.  88-10.  14 

24.  33-  29.  00 

Pliimhprs 

8.  60-  9.  67 

21.29-  27.37 

Painters  

7.  66-  9.  12 

15.  82-  20.  68 

Hod  carriers  and  bricklayers'  laborers 

5.92-  6.57 

12.  17-  16.  73 

Fitters    ...           .     .  .         

7.  79-  8.  76 

15.  41-  18.  13 

Turners  

7.  79-  8.  76 

15.  41-  18.  13 

Smiths                                                     .              

7.79-  8.76 

16.  47-  20.  76 

Pattprn  mak-prs                                                             

8.27-  9.25 

18.  13-  22.  30 

Laborers  

4.38-  5.35 

9.  12-  10.  65 

The  figures  contained  in  this  table  being  official,  should  be  reliable. 

(b)  Working  capital. — The  higher  labor  cost  of  production  in  America,  the  fact  that 
many  American  manufacturers  are  compelled  to,  or  do,  import  about  66  per  cent  of 
their  raw  materials  used  in  the  movement  itself,  on  a  large  part  of  which  they  pay  a 
duty,  all  necessitate  a  larger  investment  than  would  be  ordinarily  required  in  Euro- 
pean countries  for  working  capital.  On  this  subject  the  following  report  by  one  of  the 
largest  movement  manufacturers  in  America  will  indicate  clearly  the  advantage  the 
Swiss  have  over  the  American  manufacturer  in  one  important  particular  which  involves 
an  immense  capital  investment. 

"The  difference  in  costs  of  manufacture  in  Switzerland  and  in  America  are  facts 
which  can  be  substantiated,  but  there  is  an  indirect  advantage  which  the  Swiss  have 
that  can  not  be  figured,  but  it  is  a  very  pronounced  advantage  just  the  same.  That 
is  the  elasticity  of  the  product  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
American  manufacturer.  With  labor  at  the  price  it  is  in  America,  compared  to  labor 
in  Switzerland,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  use  as  much  machinery  as  possible 
and  to  subdivide  our  operations  as  finely  as  possible.  This  use  of  machinery  and  sub- 
division of  labor  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  enlarge  or  decrease  our  product 
with  ease,  because  we  can  not  discharge  our  force  when  goods  are  plenty  and  then  get 
the  organization  together  again  when  goods  become  scarce  and  we  need  to  increase 
our  output.  If  the  force  is  once  disintegrated,  then  we  have  to  educate  a  new  force, 
and  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to  do  it.  The  consequence  is  that  we  hay^e  to  keep  our 

S  reduction  as  nearly  a  certain  quantity  as  possible,  or  else  we  lose  our  organization, 
f  we  attempt  to  increase  too  rapidly  with  green  hands,  then  we  do  not  turn  out  a 
satisfactory  product.  Furthermore,  where  we  use  so  much  machinery  and  have  so 
many  subdivisions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  an  immense  number  of  movements 
all  through  the  factory,  upon  which  work  is  being  done.  This  practically  means  that 
the  average  time  for  the  production  of  a  watch  with  us  is  a  year  or  more.  WJiile  we 
can  turn  out  the  seven-jewel  line  in  five  or  six  months,  yet  our  highest  grades  will 
take  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  from  the  time  the  work  is  begun  on  them  until  the 
time  they  are  ready  for  delivery  to  the  market.  This  means,  therefore,  an  immense 
capital  invested  all  the  time,  as  well  as  a  large  interest  account  on  it.  Furthermore, 
it  means  that  we  can  not  take  advantage  of  sudden  changes  in  demand.  If  we  put 
in  watches  to-day  and  they  come  out  a  year  from  now,  it  is  those  watches  that  we  have 
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to  sell,  and  we  may  not  have  what  is  actually  wanted  at  that  time.  Whenever  there 
is  any  change  in  the  consumer  demand  it  takes  us  a  long  time  to  meet  that  changed 
condition.  All  this  is  necessarily  due  to  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  large  number 
of  subdivisions  of  labor.  The  use  of  machinery  and  large  number  of  subdivisions  of 
labor  is  absolutely  necessary  with  us,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  skilled 
watchmakers  at  any  price  sufficient  for  our  purposes,  and  the  price  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. The  Swiss  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  force  almost  entirely 
of  skilled  watchmakers,  even  many  of  those  who  are  running  their  machinery.  As  a 
consequence  they  do  not  have  to  have  anywhere  near  as  many  subdivisions  of  labor, 
for  they  can  put  a  man  who  is  doing  one  thing  to-day  on  some  other  job  to-morrow. 
With  a  force  of  skilled  watchmakers  they  can  enlarge  their  product  and  adapt  it  to 
what  is  wanted  without  a  tremendous  investment  of  working  stock.  Furthermore, 
they  have  such  a  large  number  of  skilled  watchmakers  to  draw  from  that  they  can  turn 
their  people  off  when  times  are  bad,  and  there  will  be  plenty  to  be  employed  when 
times  become  flourishing,  so  that  they  can  expand  or  contract  very  easily,  and  do  pot 
have  to  continue  along  at  a  terrible  expense." 

The  American  manufacturer  markets  his  product  generally  through  jobbers.  He  is 
compelled  to  extend  credit  to  these  jobbers,  and  in  many  instances  carry  them  along, 
which  requires  a  large  working  capital  investment,  while  we  understand  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  foreign  manufacturer,  who  exports  the  greater  portion  of  his  production, 
to  receive  cash  for  the  goods  on  presentation  of  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  foreign  banker. 

4.  FIXED  CHARGES  AND  OVERHEAD  EXPENSES. 

We  have  no  data  on  the  taxes  paid  abroad,  but  this  is  an  item  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  computing  American  cost  of  production. 

The  rates  of  insurance  are  said  to  be  much  lower  in  Europe  than  in  this  country. 

The  difference  in  the  interest  rate  is  said  to  be  at  least  from  1  to  2  per  cent  in  favor 
of  the  foreign  borrower. 

In  American  watch  factories  the  repairs  in  a  year  make  no  small  item,  and  the 
amounts  expended  in  upkeep  are  considerable. 

All  movements  are  guaranteed  for  one  year  against  defects,  and  a  hospital  must  be 
maintained  for  putting  in  shape  all  movements  which  fail  to  keep  accurate  time  during 
the  first  year. 

The  jobber,  in  selling  to  the  retailer,  often  carries  large  quantities  of  movements  in 
trunks,  and  part  of  these  movements  often  become  unsalable  and  are  returned  to  the 
manufacturer  to  be  repaired,  which  is  done  without  charge  and  at  great  expense  to 
the  manufacturer. 

A  large  machine  shop  must  be  maintained  to  repair  dies,  tools,  and  machinery,  for 
the  reason  that,  unless  these  implements  are  kept  in  good  repair,  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  accurate  work,  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  material  interchangeable  and 
accurate  in  size  to  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

The  Swiss  manufacturer  has  another  marked  advantage  over  the  American  manu- 
facturer in  that  in  many  instances  he  can  use  water  power  at  a  very  low  cost,  while 
the  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  use  steam  power  at  a  much  higher  cost. 

5.   INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  AND  RELATIVE  LABOR  EFFICIENCY. 

Watch  movements  are  made  in  Bienne,  Chaux-de-Fonds,  Geneva,  Morteau,  Flurier, 
Porrentruy,  Locle,  and  Brassus,  in  Switzerland;  Bescancon,  in  France;  and  Glashutte, 
near  Dresden,  Saxony,  Germany;  Italy  and  England. 

The  American  watch  manufacturer  faces  a  competition  from  what  may  be  called 
the  "National  Industry"  of  Switzerland,  and  an  industry  which  has  been  nurtured 
and  fostered  by  the  Government  itself.  Watchmaking  schools  have  been  established 
under  the  direction  of  the  various  municipalities,  with  the  result  that  the  Swiss 
watchmaker  is  a  trained  expert,  having  a  general  knowledge  of  every  phase  and 
process  in  the  produtcion  of  a  watch.  He  has  a  broader  knowledge  of  his  business, 
and  is  able  to  perform  a  wider  range  of  operations,  so  that  these  watchmakers  in  Switzer- 
land have,  without  doubt,  a  greater  efficiency  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  their  trade 
than  have  American-trained  watchmakers.  The  American  manufacturer  is  compelled 
to,  and  does,  employ  ^a  great  number  of  Swiss  watchmakers,  even  the  master  watch- 
makers in  some  American  factories  being  Swiss.  The  Swiss  watchmaker  is  said  to  be 
as  fast  if  not  a  faster  workman  than  the  American  watchmaker,  so  that  while  the  Swiss 
manufacturer  of  watches  has  at  his  command  any  amount  of  trained  and  skilled  work- 
men, the  American  manufacturer  must  train  his  own  workmen. 
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In  order  that  a  clear  idea  may  be  gained  as  to  the  enormity  of  this  industry  abroad, 
and  espeically  in  Switzerland,  the  following  information  has  been  gathered  from  all 
available  sources,  and  is  submitted  in  detail,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  this  report 
too  long,  because  it  is  only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  that  the  real  situation  can 
be  fully  understood. 

Perhaps  the  latest  report  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  under  date  of  July  8,  1911.  Under  the  heading,  "Swiss  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry," we  quote  the  following: 

House  industry^. — A  peculiar  feature  of  the  industrial  system  of  Switzerland,  one 
which  enters  seriously  into  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Confederation,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  house  industry,  or  the  production  of  various  articles  of  manufacture  in 
the  homes  of  the  workmen.  The  importance  of  this  particular  branch  of  industry  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  involves  the  relation  of  cheap  hand  labor  to  mechanical  pro- 
duction. 

"Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  country  people  and  residents  of  villages  who  are  en- 
gaged in  farm  work  or  other  occupation  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  but 
who  spend  the  winter  months  in  the  production  of  various  articles,  the  material  for 
which  is  furnished  by  the  manufacturers,  who  receive  and  pay  for  the  finished  prod- 
ucts at  a  stipulated  price  per  piece  or  by  measurement. 

"This  has  been  the  secret  of  success  in  certain  Swiss  industries,  for  the  reason  that 
it  practically  eliminates  the  labor  question  and  enables  the  exporters  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  markets  where  organized  labor  dominates  the  situation  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  wages  are  maintained. 

"Although  applied  mechanics  is  gradually  eliminating  the  house  industry,  the  latest 
statistics  show  that  there  are  still  about  130,000  people  in  Switzerland  engaged  in  this 
primitive  method  of  manufacture.  The  per  cent  of  workmen  thus  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  industry  is  as  follows:  Textiles,  39  per  cent;  watches  and  jewelry, 
24  per  cent;  clothing,  10  per  cent;  straw  braids,  56  per  cent-  and  wood  carving,  52  per 
cent.  These  figures  show  that  more  than  half  the  people  occupied  in  the  straw- 
braid  and  wood -carving  trades  are  classed  as  house  workers. 

' '  Of  the  total  number  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  24  per  cent  belong  to  the  house 
industry,  75,000  being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  and  13,000  in  the  pro- 
duction of  watches. 

"  Watch  industry. — The  Swiss  watch  industry  passed  through  varying  vicissitudes 
in  recent  years.  The  period  of  greatest  activity  was  attained  in  1906.  when  the  export 
values  reached  the  record  figure  of  $29,027,495.  Following  the  financial  crisis  of  1907 
the  industry  suffered  a  serious  depression,  the  export  values  for  1908  falling  to 
$24,954,240,  a  decrease  of  $4,073,255,  as  compared  with  1906.  There  was  a  further 
decrease  of  over  $600,000  in  1909,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

"The  unfavorable  showing  in  the  export  figures  for  1909  was  due,  however,  to  the 
very  low  prices  obtained  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  watches,  large  stocks  of  which  had 
been  accumulated  during  the  depression.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  business  in 
1910  is  that  while  the  export  values  showed  an  increase,  the  market  value  of  each 
piece  exported,  including  watches,  cases,  and  movements,  was  8  per  cent  less  than 
in  1909. 

"Practically  all  the  Swiss  factories  were  well  occupied,  most  of  them  to  their  full 
capacity,  and,  although  following  a  period  of  depression,  the  industry  passed  through 
the  year  without  financial  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large 
importers  in  Germany,  Australia,  and  Russia,  which  furnish  the  best  markets  for 
Swiss  watches,  received  credits  of  9  to  12  months. 

"The  popularity  of  the  very  thin  form  watches,  which  is  a  Swiss  invention  and 
which  is  made  in  various  grades  and  sizes,  has  brought  increased  trade  in  both  local 
and  foreign  markets.  They  are  especially  popular  with  tourists.  Although  some 
of  them  are  no  thicker  than  a  50-cent  silver  piece,  the  mechanism  and  their  merits 
as  timekeepers  have  not  been  sacrificed  to  form. 

"Export  trade  in  watches. — The  number  of  watches,  watch  cases,  movements,  and 
detached  parts  exported  last  year  was  as  follows:  Finished  watches  in  nickel, 
5,845,004;  in  silver,  2,682,469;  in  gold,  943,222;  chronometers,  repeaters,  etc.,  32,007; 
other  watches,  875,623.  The  number  of  clocks  and  parts  thereof  exported  during  the 
year  was  1,021.  The  total  number  of  finished  watches,  cases,  movements,  and  parts 
thereof  exported  was  12,985,850,  representing  a  value  of  $28,374,291. 

"The  rapid  development  of  the  industry  in  America  in  recent  years  has  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  watches  to  the  United  States  which  at  one  time 
furnished  one  of  the  best  markets  for  the  Swiss  product.  To  enable  them  to  compete 
more  successfully  with  machine-made  watches  the  Swiss  manufacturers  are  equip- 
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ping  their  plants  with  modern  machinery  and  depending  less  upon  hand  work  in  the 
house  industry." 

The  export  business  in  one  year  of  Switzerland  alone  will  amount  to  more  than 
twice  the  value  of  the  entire  business  of  American  manufacturers  in  one  year. 

It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the  watch  trade  in  America  since  1907  has 
suffered  a  most  serious  depression.  Factories  have  been  running  shorter  hours,  and 
with  many  temporary  shutdowns.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  decrease  in  im- 
ports from  Switzerland  and  not  that  suggested  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  above  con- 
sular report. 

"Watchmaking  and  machinery  lead  in  the  metal  industries.  The  most  important 
centers  of  watchmaking  are  Geneva,  Chaux-de-Fonds,  and  Locle.  The  industry 
was  once  very  prosperous,  but  it  has  suffered  severely  of  late  years  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  machine-made  watches  of  the  United  States.  The  Swiss,  however,  have 
regained  a  large  part  of  their  export  trade  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  watches,  which  they  produce  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  every  year,  five-sixths  of  them  being  sold  in  foreign  countries."  New 
International  Encyclopaedia;  Switzerland;  Vol.  XVI,  p.  398.) 

"Watch  manufacture. — In  England  and  Switzerland  watchmaking  was  early 
developed  as  a  household  industry.  Among  the  Swiss,  in  particular,  it  gave  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  their  homes,  the  industry  being  so 
far  subdivided  as  to  consist  of  over  a  hundred  distinct  branches;  and  the  Swiss  finally 
became  the  watchmakers  of  the  world.  Various  attempts,  beginning  as  early  as 
1809,  were  made  in  the  United  States  to  make  watches  by  hand  after  the  Swiss  plan, 
but  the  price  of  labor  was  too  high  and  the  laborers  were  too  inexperienced,  so  that 
each  attempt  ended  in  failure.  The  idea  of  manufacturing  watches  by  using  machin- 
ery to  make  uniform  and  practically  interchangeable  pieces  first  occurred  to  Aaron 
Dennison,  a  Boston  watchmaker,  about  1848,  who  was  familiar  with  the  methods  and 
machinery  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  Army  muskets  at  the  United  States 
armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.  His  original  plan  was  to  gather  under  one  roof  several 
labor-saving  machines  already  in  use  in  Switzerland  for  some  of  their  watchmaking 
processes;  to  supplement  these  by  new  contrivances;  and  to  run  them  all  by  one  power. 
He  formed  a  small  company,  which  built  its  first  factory  at  Roxbury,  Mass.  But  the 
Swiss  authorities  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  machines,  models,  or 
drawings,  so  that  the  pioneer  company  was  obliged  to  construct  its  own  machines. 
Its  first  machine-made  watch  was  turned  out  in  1853."  (New  International  Encvclo- 
psedia,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  547.) 

We  quote  the  following  as  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  watch  and  clock 
making  in  Switzerland,  taken  from  the  work  of  Frank  Webb,  Officier  d'Academie, 
entitled  "Switzerland  of  the  Swiss": 

"It  is  estimated  that  115,617  persons,  55,988  males  and  59,629  females,  are  employed 
in  Switzerland  in  watch  and  clock  making." 

From  Alfred  T.  Story's  "Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Country"  we  quote  the  following: 

"But  even  more  important  than  Geneva  in  connection  with  the  watchmaking 
industry  is  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel.  Established  in  the  first  instance  at  Locle.  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Daniel  Jean  Richard,  a  man  of  rare 
mechanical  genius,  the  new  industry  soon  spread  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Chaux- 
de-Fonds,  and  thence  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  many  a  poverty-stricken  moun- 
tain village,  not  only  in  Neuchatel,  but  in  the  neighboring  Cantons  of  Soleure  and 
Berne.  If  you  want  to  see  how  watches  are  made,  and  under  what,  on  the  whole, 
happy  circumstances  they  are  produced,  go  to  one  or  both  of  these  notable  towns, 
the  larger,  Chaux-de-Fonds,  being  perhaps  the  most  elevated  manufacturing  center 
in  the  world,  standing  as  it  does,  at  an  altitude  of  3,274  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a 
population  of  27,000,  a  large  proportion  of  them  engaged  in  the  staple  manufacture. 
As  at  Locle,  with  about  half  the  population  of  Chaux-de-Fonds,  the  watch  and  clock 
making  industry  is  carried  on  very  largely  in  the  homes  of  the  workers,  although  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  The  work  is  very  much  subdivided ,  each  man  usually 
confining  attention  to  one  piece  of  the  machinery.  Those  who  prepare  the  simpler 
parts  will  earn  from  2J  francs  a  day  upwards,  while  those  who  do  the  adjusting,  fin- 
ishing, and  engraving,  etc.,  make  as  much  as  10  francs  a  day.  The  workmen  are 
usually  well-to-do,  living  in  neat  little  houses,  set  in  the  midst  of  gardens  of  from  half 
an  acre  to  an  acre  in  extent.  There  is  nothing  of  the  slovenly,  slouchy  look  so  often 
characteristic  of  provincial  artisans  about  these  men.  They  are  bright,  intelligent, 
and  bring  out  their  French  not  only  correctly  but  with  something  of  Parisian  refine- 
ment and  polish.  One  sees  in  these  blue-bloused  workmen  what  education  and 
proper  conditions  of  living  can  do  to  refine  and  elevate  even  the  lowly  sons  of  toil. 
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I  am  told  that  the  annual  output  of  watches,  the  manufacture  of  Chaux-de-Fonds, 
Locle,  and  the  neighboring  villages,  amounts  to  something  like  300,000,  having  a 
value  of  36,000,000  francs. 

To  many  of  the  villages  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  the  Soleure  Jura,  watch  and 
clock  making  has  proved  a  by-industry  of  the  utmost  importance,  lifting  the  inhabitants 
in  many  instances  if  not  to  affluence  at  least  out  of  the  depths  of  poverty  The  pur- 
luit  of  husbandry,  yielding  a  precarious  return  at  best  in  those  mountainous  parts, 
seaves  many  hours  that  would  be  otherwise  unoccupied  but  for  this  and  other  kindred 
employments  for  the  long  nights.  It  is  in  this  respect  in  particular  that  the  Swiss 
have  shown  themselves  so  wise  and  so  thrifty.  In  nearly  every  part  of  the  country, 
in  the  houses  of  the  peasant  and  workers,  we  see  some  by-industry  going  on.  Here 
it  is  musical  boxes  or  watchmaking,  there  wood  carving,  or  what  not." 

We  have  the  following  report  from  an  American  watch  company  upon  this  subject: 

"While  the  average  wages  abroad  seem  very  low  in  comparison  with  ours,  yet  to 
the  workman  himself  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference,  because  the  cost  of  living  is 
less.  Rents  are  much  cheaper,  as  is  also  clothing;  dairy  products  are  much  cheaper, 
with  the  exception  of  cheese,  which  costs  about  the  same  as  out  domestic  product; 
white  bread  costs  5  cents  per  pound  and  black  bread  2£  cents  per  pound ;  meats  but 
little  more  than  in  the  United  States.  This  latter  fact  of  course  affects  the  workman, 
but  it  does  not  affect  the  company,  because  the  company  has  to  pay  the  increased 
wages. 

'  American  machinery  is  increasing  in  the  watch  industry  in  Switzerland  both  by 
importation  and  imitation.  Numbers  of  Swiss  machinery  makers  advertise  to  furnish 
automatic  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  watches  and  to  fully  equip  factories 
with  American  machinery  of  their  own  manufacture.  The  firm  of  Henri  Hauser, 
Madretsch  (Pres  Bienne),  is  an  example.  The  Omega  Watch  Co.,  of  Bienne,  which 
is  probably  the  most  extensive  competitor  of  the  American  watch  companies  in  the 
United  States,  has  a  large  factory  fully  equipped  with  American  machinery  or  ma- 
chinery built  after  American  designs.  They  now  employ  1,500  people  and  are  said 
to  be  increasing  their  capacity  all  the  time.  They  also  sell  under  their  name  some 
watches  they  do  not  make  in  their  factory.  These  watches  are  made  for  them  in 
small  factories  in  St.  Imier  and  Locle." 

Copy  of  an  article  by  Theodore  B.  Wilson,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
is  attached  to  this  report,  and  will  be  found  to  be  very  instructive,  in  that  it  shows 
how  the  foreign  Governments,  especially  Switzerland,  have  developed  the  efficiency 
of  the  laborers  in  the  watch  industry,  by  schools  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  municipalities. 

PRICES. 

The  general  trend  of  prices  in  the  American  watch  industry  has  been  downward 
for  many  years,  while  the  quality  of  the  movement  has  each  year  been  improved, 
and  the  cost  of  production  has  become  much  greater.  The  following,  taken  from 
the  catalogues  of  one  American  watch  company,  will  show  how  prices  have  decreased 
since  1898,  and  what  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  quality  of  the  various 
grades: 

1898.  1911. 

Nickel,  21  fine  ruby  and  sapphire  jewels  Nickel,  21  fine  ruby  and  sapphire  jewels 
in  gold  settings,  escapement  cap  jeweled,  in  solid  gold  settings,  sapphire  roller  jewel 
compensation  balance,  adjusted  to  tern-  and  pallet  stones,  steel  escape  wheel,  pat- 
perature,  isochronism,  and  position,  bre-  ent  center  pinion,  escape  pinion  and 
guet  hairspring,  new  model  stud,  patent  pallet  arbor  conical  pivoted  and  cap  Jew- 
micrometer  regulator,  bright  bevel-head  eled,  micrometer  regulator,  breguet  hair- 
screws,  patent  center  pinion,  polished  spring,  new  model  stud,  compensation 
steelwork,  double  sunk  glass  enamel  dial,  balance  with  gold  screws  and  meantime 
finely  damaskeened  and  finished  through-  screws,  adjusted  to  temperature,  isochro- 
out,  gold  lettering. — $14.12.  niam  and  five  positions,  double  sunk  glass 

enamel  dial,  red  marginal  figures,  finely 
damaskeened,  gold  lettering,  polished 
steelwork,  first  quality  "Hampden" 
mainspring  and  double  roller  escape- 
ment.-^$10.50. 
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Nickel,  17  jewels  in  composition  set- 
tings, adjusted,  breguet  hairspring,  patent 
regulator,  bright  flat  screws,  elegantly 
engraved  and  damaskeened,  Arabic  or 
Roman  dial,  red  marginal  figures,  moon 
hands.— $6.79. 

Nickel,  17  fine  ruby  jewels  in  solid  gold 
settings,  jeweled  center,  bevel  head  gilt 
screws,  14-K  gold  patent  regulator,  accu- 
rately adjusted  to  temperature,  isochro- 
nism,  and  position,  double  sunk  glass 
enamel  dial  with  red  mariginal  figures, 
breguet  hairspring,  steelwork  highly  pol- 
ished, patent  center  pinion,  elegantly  en- 
graved and  damaskeened,  fine  escape- 
ment, fleur-de-lis  hands,  and  first  quabty 
mainspring. — $17.81. 


Nickel,  23  extra  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  solid  gold  settings,  ban  el  arbor 
and  center  staff  jeweled  with  the  finest  of 
sapphires,  escapement  cap  jeweled,  coni- 
cal pivots,  finely  graduated  micrometer 
regulator,  compensation  balance,  gold 
screws,  breguet  hairspring,  accurately 
adjusted  to  temperature,  isochronism, 
and  position,  patent  center  pinion,  bevel- 
head  gilt  screws,  highly  polished  steel- 
work, polished  train,  fine  double  sunk 
glass  enamel  dial,  elegantly  engraved  and 
damaskeened  in  two  colors,  gold  letter- 
ing.—$21.25. 


Nickel,  15  jewels,  elegantly  engraved 
and  damaskeened,  bright  bevel  screws, 
patent  center  pinion,  fancy  dial,  morning- 
glory  hands,  composition  jewel  settings, 
mainspring,  and  accurately  timed. — $5. 

Gilt,  7  jewels,  expansion  balance,  patent 
center  pinion,  sunk  second  dial,  spade 
hands,  elegantly  engraved,  and  regular 
mainspring. — $3.22. 

Outside  setting,  11  jewels  in  raised  set- 
tings, solid  nickel  movement,  all  bearings 
not  jeweled  are  bushed  with  antifriction 
metal,  highly  polished,  bright  screws, 
sunk  second,  hard-enamel  dial,  Arabic  or 
Roman  figures,  moon  hands,  finely  fin- 
ished throughout.  "The  Best"  main- 
spring.—$6.43. 


Nickel,  17  jewels  in  composition  set- 
tings, patent  center  pinion,  adjusted,  bre- 
guet hairspring,  micrometer  regulator, 
compensation  balance,  bright  flat  screws, 
elegantly  engraved  and  damaskeened, 
Arabic  or  Roman  dial,  red  marginal  fig- 
ures, double  sunk  dial. — $5. 

Nickel,  21  extra  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  solid  gold  settings,  sapphire  rol- 
ler jewel  and  pallet  stones,  steel  escape 
wheel,  jeweled  center,  patent  center  pin- 
ion, escape  pinion  and  pallet  arbor  with 
conical  pivots  cap  jeweled,  patent  mi- 
crometer regulator,  breguet  hairspring, 
new  model  stud,  compensation  balance 
with  gold  screws  and  meantime  screws, 
accurately  adjusted  to  temperature, 
isochronism,  and  five  positions,  double 
sunk  glass  enamel  dial  with  red  marginal 
figures,  bevel-head  gilt  screws,  elegantly 
engraved  and  damaskeened,  first  quality 
mainspring  and  double  roller  escape- 
ment.—$12.50. 

Nickel,  bridge  model,  23  extra  fine  ruby 
and  sapphire  jewels  in  solid  gold  settings, 
sapphire  roller  jewels  and  pallet  etones, 
steel  escape  wheel,  round  arm  polished 
train  wheels,  patent  safety  barrel  No. 
711476  with  main  wheel  arbor  pivots  re- 
volving in  jewels,  patent  center  pinion, 
escape  pinion  and  pallet  arbor  with  coni- 
cal pivots  cap  jeweled,  patent  micrometer 
regulator,  breguet  hairspring,  new  model 
stud,  compensation  balance  with  gold 
screws  and  meantime  screws,  accurately 
adjusted  to  temperature,  isochronism,  and 
five  positions,  double  sunk  glass  enameled 
dial  with  red  marginal  figures,  bevel-head 
gilt  screws,  elegantly  engraved  and  dam- 
askeened, gold  lettering,  highly  polished 
eteelwork,  first  quality  mainspring  for 
patent  barrel,  and  double  roller  escape- 
ment.—$16.84. 

Nickel,  15  jewels,  breguet  hairspring, 
elegantly  engraved  and  damaskeened, 
patent  center  pinion,  morning-glory 
hands,  composition  jewel  settings.--$3.89. 


Nickel,  7  jewels,  breguet  hairspring,  ex- 
pansion balance,  patent  center  pinion, 
sunk  second  dial,  spade  hands. — $3.04. 


Nickel,  bridge  model,  15  jewels  in 
raised  gold  setting,  upper  and  lower  cen- 
ter bearing  bushed  with  antifriction 
metal,  breguet  hairspring,  sunk  second, 

tlass  enameled  dial,  spade  hands,  finely 
amaskeened  and  finely  finished  through- 
out.—$5.81. 
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Outside  setting,  7  jewels,  gilt,  finished 
with  bright  flat  screws,  sunk  second,  plain 
hard-enamel  dial,  spade  hands,  regular 
mainspring.— $4.29. 

Nickel,  17  jewels  in  composition  set- 
tings, sunk  second  and  circle  dial,  Roman 
figures,  breguet  hairspring,  patent  regula- 
tor, patent  center  pinion,  elegantly  en- 
graved and  damaskeened,  moon  hands, 
regular  mainspring. — $5.34. 

Nickel,  15  jewels  in  composition  set- 
tings, patent  regulator,  sunk  second  dial, 
Roman  figures,  moon  hands,  patent  cen- 
ter pinion,  bright  flat  screws,  elegantly 
engraved  and  damaskeened,  and  the  regu- 
lar "Hampden"  mainspring. — $4.64. 

Nickel,  23  extra  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  solid  gold  settings,  barrel  arbor 
and  center  staff  jeweled  with  the  finest  of 
sapphires,  escapement  cap  jeweled,  con- 
ical pivots,  finely  graduated  micrometer 
regulator,  compensation  balance,  gold 
screws,  breguet  hairspring,  new  model 
stud,  accurately  adjusted  to  temperature, 
isochronism  and  position,  patent  center 
pinion,  bevel-head  gilt  screws,  highly  pol- 
ished steel  work,  fine  double  sunk-glass 
enamel  dial,  best  fleur-de-lis  hands,  ele- 
gantly engraved  and  damaskeened  in  two 
colors,  gold  lettering. — $21.25. 


Nickel,  15  jewels  in  composition  set- 
tings, jeweled  center  (upper  and  lower), 
second  sunk  dial,  patent  center  pinion, 
micrometer  regulator,  bright  flat  screws. — 
$5.02. 

Nickel,  23  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  gold  settings,  barrel  arbor  and 
center  staff  jeweled  with  fine  sapphires, 
escapement  cap  jeweled,  conical  pivots, 
patent  micrometer  regulator,  compen- 
sation balance,  gold  screws,  breguet  hair- 
spring, new  model  stud,  adjusted  to  tem- 
perature, isochronism  and  position,  patent 
center  pinion,  polished  steel  work, 
double  sunk  glass  enamel  dial,  fleur-de- 
lis  hands,  finely  damaskeened  and  fin- 
ished throughout,  gold  lettering — $17.52. 
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Nickel,  7  jewels,  bridge  model  with 
bright  flat  screws,  sunk  second,  plain 
hard-enameled  dial,  spade  hands,  breguet 
hairspring.— $3.90. 

Nickel,  17  jewels  in  composition  set- 
tings, patent  center  pinion,  breguet  hair- 
spring, micrometer  regulator,  expansion 
balance,  bright  flat  screws,  engraved 
plates,  elegantly  damaskeened,  sunk  sec- 
ond, Roman  or  Arabic  dial. — $4.25. 

Nickel,  15  jewels  in  composition  set- 
tings, breguet  hairspring,  patent  regula- 
tor, sunk  second  dial,  Roman  or  Arabic 
figures,  patent  center  pinion,  bright  flat 
screws,  elegantly  engraved  and  damas- 
keened.—$3.53. 

Nickel,  23  extra  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  solid  gold  settings,  barrel  arbor 
and  center  staff  jeweled  with  the  finest  of 
sapphires,  escapement  cap  jeweled,  con- 
ical pivots,  finely  graduated  micrometer 
regulator,  compensation  balance,  gold 
screws,  steel  escape  wheel,  breguet  hair- 
spring, meantime  screws,  new  model  stud, 
accurately  adjusted  to  temperature,  iso- 
chronism and  five  positions,  patent  center 
pinion,  beveled-head  gilt  screws,  highly 
polished  steel  work,  fine  double  sunk 
glass  enamel  dial  in  Arabic  or  Roman  fig- 
ures, elegantly  engraved  and  damas- 
keened in  two  colors,  gold  lettering,  dou- 
ble-roller escapement. — $16.66. 

Nickel,  bridge  model,  15  jewels  in  com- 
position settings,  breguet  hairspring,  sunk 
second  dial,  patent  center  pinion,  microm- 
eter regulator,  bright  flat  screws. — $4.75. 


Nickel,  23  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  gold  settings,  barrel  arbor  and 
center  staff  jeweled  with  fine  sapphires, 
escapement  cap  jeweled,  conical  pivots, 
patent  micrometer  regulator,  compen- 
sation balance,  gold  screws,  steel  escape 
wheel,  breguet  hairspring,  meantime 
screws,  new  model  stud,  adjusted  to 
temperature,  isochronism  and  five  posi- 
tions, patent  center  pinion,  polished 
steel  work,  double  sunk  glass  enameled 
dial  in  Arabic  or  Roman  figures,  finely 
damaskeened  and  finished  throughout, 
gold  lettering,  double  roller  escape- 
ment—$13.31. 
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RESULTS  OP  THE  ACT  OF  1909  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OP  WATCH  MOVEMENTS. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  importation  of  watch  movements  under  the  Dingley  law, 
comparisons  covering  years  1898  and  1907,  it  will  be  found  that  the  increase  in  the 
importations  of  the  various  grades  were  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

7  jewels  and  under  (increase) 482 

7  to  11  jewels  (decrease) 19 

11  to  15  jewels  (increase) 878 

15  to  17  jewels  (increase) 916 

Having  more  than  17  jewels  (increase) 366 

The  act  of  1909  increased  the  duties  on  the  three  lower  classes,  leaving  the  duties 
on  the  two  higher  classes  the  same  as  in  the  Dingley  law. 

A  straight  specific  duty  was  substituted  on  the  three  lower  classes  for  the  combined 
ad  valorem  and  specific  duty. 

The  following  table,  on  its  face,  shows  that  while  the  importations  of  the  two  higher 
grades  have  increased  under  the  act  of  1909,  the  importations  of  the  three  lower  grades 
have  decreased.  Recent  investigations  have  proven  that  this  falling  off  in  the  importa- 
tion of  the  lower  grades,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  is  fictitious  and  not  real. 
AB  a  matter  of  fact,  the  importations  of  the  lower  grades  have  increased.  They  are 
brought  in  as  material  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  following  table  is  compiled 
from  reports  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Schedule  of  imports  taken  from  reports  of  imports  and  duties  made  by  Department  of 
Commerce  ana  Labor  and  comparisons  for  years  ending  June  SO,  1909, 1910,  and  1911. 

WATCHES  AND  PARTS. 


Number. 

Values. 

Duties. 

Average 
unit  value. 

Jewels,  1-7,  inclusive: 
1909  

532,  482 

$425,737  50 

$292,  803.  11 

0  80 

1910  

274,  967 

264,  632.  75 

184,  296.  88 

1911  

347,  061 

369,  615.  64 

242,  942.  70 

1  06} 

Jewels,  8-11,  inclusive: 
1909  

11,242 

42,010.22 

16,  123.  56 

3.73i 

1910  

7,588 

32,  707.  50 

10,  205.  30 

4.31 

1911  

8,188 

46,  065.  38 

11,  053.  80 

5.  62i 

Jewels,  12-15,  inclusive. 
1909  

54,684 

182,  219.  66 

86,567.93 

3.33 

1910  

41,685 

140,  485.  53 

71,  467.  45 

3.37 

1911  

38,  924 

149,  170.  50 

72,  009.  41 

3.83 

Jewels,  16-17,  inclusive: 
1909  

15,426 

100,520.00 

44,412.50 

6.51} 

1910  

11,686 

81,564  47 

34,  998.  62 

6.98 

1911  

17,  182 

108,448  00 

48,  589.  50 

6.31 

Jewels,  18  and  over: 
1909  

3,812 

95,  094.  00 

35,  209.  50 

24.94 

1910  

3,766 

120,538.00 

41,432.50 

32.00 

1911  

5,400 

165,347.00 

55,  036.  75 

28.77 

CASES  AND  PARTS. 


Values. 

Duty. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1909.  .                                

$561,  065.  35 

$224,  426.  14 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910  ... 

613,  014.  78 

245,  205.  92 

Year  ending  June  30,  1911  

809,  029.  05 

323,611.63 

The  excess  of  parts  (including  cases)  imported  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911 
(dials  excepted),  over  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  was  $247,963.70. 

This  excess  being  reduced  to  movements  f.  o.  b.  New  York  at  the  following  values 
each  will  show: 

Movements. 

Parts,  at  35  cents  per  movement 708,  468 

Parts,  at  40  cents  per  movement 619, 909 

Parts,  at  50  cents  per  movement 495,  927 
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The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  showing  the  number  and  value  of  different  grades 
of  movements  imported  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  when  compared  with  the 
previous  two  years,  indicate  a  very  marked  increase  in  prke  per  average  unit,  which 
is  due  to  <he  fact  that  only  the  better  qualities  of  the  respective  grades  have  passed 
through  the  custom  house  as  complete  watch  movements,  thereby  greatly  increasing 
the  average  price  per  movement.  The  increase  of  nearly  $200,000  of  "  knocked - 
down  watches"  imported  as  material  in  1911  as  compared  with  1910  demonstrates 
clearly  that  the  lower  qualities  of  the  various  grades  have  been  brought  into  the  coun- 
try as  material  upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal  amount  of  duty  and  then  put  together 
in  the  United  States  as  finished  movements,  and  could  it  be  ascertained  how  many  there 
were  of  these  movements  so  imported  as  material  in  each  of  the  different  grades  of 
jeweling,  and  these  figures  be  added  to  the  number  of  finished  movements  as  shown 
in  the  foregoing  table,  it  would  perhaps  more  than  double  the  number  of  the  move- 
ments, and  show  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  value  per  average  unit,  and  likewise 
a  corresponding  increase  of  protection  afforded  to  and  required  by  the  American 
manufacturers  of  watches  under  the  Payne  bill. 

The  importation  of  materials  used  in  the  making  of  watches  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  materially  decreased  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  American 
watch  business;  therefore,  the  great  increase  in  the  importation  of  material  for  watches 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Swiss  watches  of  the  lower  grades,  instead  of 
being  imported  in  their  entirety,  are  imported  "knocked  down"  and  reassembled  in 
New  York  and  other  cities,  thereby  evading  the  specific  duty  and  paying  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  upon  them  as  material.  Thus  the  Government  is  losing  revenue  and  the 
American  manufacturer  his  protection. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  year  ending  June  6, 1909, 
during  which  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  in  operation,  the  average  unit  value  of  the 
seven-jeweled  movements  was  80  cents  per  unit,  and  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  during  which  time  the  Payne  bill  was  in  effect,  the  average  unit  value  was 
$1.06},  showing  that  during  1911  only  the  better  quality  of  the  seven-jeweled  move- 
ments were  imported  as  complete  watch  movements.  In  no  other  way  can  the  great 
increase  of  the  average  unit  value  be  accounted  for. 

For  a  further  verification  of  this  statement  it  is  only  necessary,  to  observe  the  figures 
of  the  higher  grades  of  movements. 

From  the  12-jeweled  movements  upward,  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  aver- 
age unit  values  in  the  years  designated. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  fixing  of  the  duties  upon  watch  movements  based  upon  the 
average  unit  values  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  in  the  foregoing  table  must  be  erroneous,  as  the  average  unit  values  therein 
found  are  in  themselves  erroneous. 

The  total  value  of  completed  watch  movements  in  all  grades,  as  shown  by  the  report 
referred  to,  for  the  year  1911,  was  $828,734,  while  the  total  of  "cases  and  parts"  of 
watches  imported  during  the  same  period  was  $809,029.  There  are  but  few  watch- 
cases  imported,  and  their  value  may  be  regarded  as  nominal.  It  therefore  appears 
that  the  value  of  the  material  imported  almost  equals  that  of  the  complete  movements. 

On  the  complete  movements,  the  Government  collected  duties  in  1911  amounting 
to  $429,632.16,  and  on  the  materials  $323,611.63,  which  was  practically  a  loss  to  the 
Government  of  $106,020.53. 

The  inadequacy  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  watch  movements  to  prevent  fraud 
and  to  enable  the  Government  to  collect  proper  duties  likewise  results  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  largest  importers  of  watch  movements  in  this  country  have  their 
own  factories  in  Switzerland,  and  the  movements  are  billed  to  themselves  in  the 
United  States  at  cost  or  under  cost. 

Invoiced  values  are  practically  controlled  by  the  exporters,  and  if  the  exporters 
are  both  exporters  and  importers  the  opportunity  and  temptation  to  undervalue  the 
product  is  apparent. 

Invoiced  values  therefore  are  not  the  proper  basis  for  the  imposition  of  duties  on 
watch  movements,  and  only  a  specific  duty  will  enable  the  Government  to  derive 
its  proper  revenue  from  their  importation  and  afford  the  protection  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  American  watch  manufacturers. 

METHODS   OP   EVADING  PROVISIONS   OF  ACT  OF  1909. 

It  was  found  during  the  investigations  above  referred  to  that  in  New  York  there  are 
at  least  seven  importers  of  watch  movements  engaged  in  importing  materials  and 
having  them  assembled  in  New  York.  One  importer  is  said  to  employ  as  high  as 
75 -men  assembling  watch  movements. 
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An  importer  in  New  York,  who  is  not  following  the  practice  to  any  extent,  stated 
that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  7-jewel  movements  and  under  being  imported 
to-day  are  brought  in  as  material  and  assembled  in  this  country.  This  same  practice 
is  being  followed  in  the  case  of  11  and  15  jewel  movements.  It  therefore  covers  the 
three  lower  grades.  The  higher  grade  movements  being  adjusted  and  much  finer 
watches,  can  not  be  so  readily  handled  in  this  manner,  on  account  of  the  adjusting, 
which  requires  much  time  and  expert  workmen.  The  importer  above  referred  to 
stated  that  a  7-jewel  movement  would  cost  him,  less  the  duty,  from  40  to  50  cents, 
delivered  in  this  country.  The  duty  being  70  cents,  the  watch  would  cost  him  from 
$1.10  to  $1.20.  He  said  he  could  import  the  material  and  pay  the  duty  for  from  35 
to  40  cents.  He  stated  that  the  labor  cost  of  assembling  the  movement  here  would 
be  not  to  exceed  30  cents,  as  very  cheap  labor  can  be  employed  in  merely  assembling 
this  class  of  movements,  as  they  are  of  low  grade  and  low  quality,  and  consist  in 
merely  putting  the  materials  together,  which  is  prepared  abroad  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  a  very  simple  process.  Therefore  he  could  get  his  watch  movements  for  from 
65  to  70  cents  by  this  method,  which,  if  imported  complete  and  duty  paid,  would  cost 
him  from  $1.10  to  $1.20. 

But,  without  doubt,  the  controlling  reason  for  this  practice  is  to  evade  the  stamping 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1909.  A  large  business  has  been  built  up  in  cheap  Swiss 
watches  made  in  imitation  of  American  movements  by  the  use  of  false  markings  and 
fictitious  names  and  initials  to  simulate  the  names  of  well-known  American  manu- 
facturers of  railroad  watches,  as  is  more  fully  set  out  in  the  pamphlet  attached  to  this 
brief  on  that  subject.  In  order  to  carry  on  this  practice  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in 
the  movements  as  material,  for  the  reason  that  complete  movements  are  required  to  be 
marked,  and  the  result  has  been  to  make  it  appear  that  the  importations  in  cheap 
watches  have  fallen  off,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  increased.  The  impor- 
tations of  watchcases  and  watch  materials  increased  from  $561,135  (dials  included) 
in  1909  to  $809,030  (dials  excepted)  in  1911,  as  shown  by  the  above  table.  The  in- 
crease in  the  importations  has  been  watch  materials,  for  the  reason  that  the  impor- 
tation of  watchcases  is  very  small  at  all  times. 

The  watch  business  since  1907,  as  hereinbefore  set  out,  has  been  in  an  exceedingly 
depressed  condition  in  this  country,  and  this  has  been  especially  true  during  the 
years  1910  and  1911.  They  have  been  regarded  by  everybody  in  the  trade  as  off 
years.  This  would  also  have  its  effect  on  the  number  imported. 

STAMPING   PROVISIONS    OP   THE   ACT   OF   1909 

The  stamping  provisions  of  the  act  of  1909,  while  important  in  preventing  under- 
valuations, are  more  important  in  serving  to  prevent  frauds  of  the  most  flagrant  kind. 
We  attach  to  this  report  a  part  of  the  evidence  on  this  subject  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  in  1909  and  invite  your  most  careful  consideration  of  the  same. 

ONE    METHOD    OF   FIGURING   FACTORY   COST   OF   MOVEMENTS. 

On  January  1  of  each  year  the  several  watch  departments  furnish  an  estimate  of 
the  known  cost  of  labor  per  100  for  each  grade  of  movement,  and  the  material  manu- 
facturing departments  likewise  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  known  cost  of  labor  per  100 
for  the  various  parts  of  movements. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  the  piecework  prices  paid  in  the  several  departments, 
together  with  such  day  labor  as  can  be  estimated  closely,  so  as  to  express  it  in  cost 
per  100. 

These  estimates  are  grouped  under  the  various  grades  of  movements  to  which  they 
apply,  and  the  total  known  labor  cost  of  each  department  for  each  grade  is  found. 

To  these  figures  are  added  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  the  undeterminable  labor  costs 
in  each  department,  i.  e.,  labor  not  included  in  the  piecework  pieces,  and  which  can 
not  be  expressed  in  cost  per  100.  This  percentage  is  founded  on  monthly  lists  during 
the  year  past,  from  each  department,  of  all  employees  who  are  not  included  in  figuring 
the  known  costs,  such  as  jobmasters,  clerks,  and  other  day  workers. 

The  total  labor  cost  per  100  for  each  grade  is  thus  arrived  at.  To  this  total  is  added 
in  the  form  of  a  percentage  the  cost  of  watch  machinery  repairs,  after  which  the  cost 
of  the  material  (raw)  is  added. 

To  this  total  are  added: 

First.  A  percentage  for  unknown  costs  ascertained  from  statistics  relating  to  expen- 
ditures, product,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  latest  yearly  inventories,  at  present 
prices;  and 
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Second.  The  general  superintendent  and  expense  percentage,  the  expense  supplies 
used  during  the  year  (oil,  waste,  etc.)  being  determined  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  result  is  the  factory  cost  per  100  movements  of  each  grade,  to  which  is  added  the 
cost  of  the  box  in  which  each  movement  is  packed  for  shipment. 

The  foregoing  is  one  method  of  figuring  the  net  cost  of  the  movement  itself.  It  does 
not  include  any  of  the  expenses  of  running  the  factory,  such  as  power  cost,  interest  on 
investment,  insurance,  commercial  expenses,  advertising,  repairs  on  movements  and 
tools.  It  is  the  method  of  figuring  actual  cost  of  the  movement  in  dollars  and  cents. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  The  fact  that  watch  movements  are  capable  of  a  simple  classification,  and  the 
fact  that  frauds  and  undervaluations  are  practiced,  make  a  straight  specific  duty  on 
all  classes  and  grades  of  watch  movements  desirable. 

2.  The  most  of  the  American  manufacturers  import  at  least  from  50  per  cent  to  65 
per  cent  of  the  materials  that  go  into  a  watch  movement,  on  a  part  of  which  they 
pay  a  duty;  and  this  alone  g^ives  the  foreign  watch  manufacturer  a  great  advantage. 

3.  The  average  wages  paid  the  producing  help  in  all  European  countries  in  the 
watch  industry  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  one-third  of  that  paid  in  America. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  not  only  have  the  benefit  of  American  machinery  used 
to  produce  watch  movements  and  duplicates  thereof,  but  they  have  the  advantage 
of  cheap  skilled  labor  and  the  advantages  that  grow  out  of  the  "home  industry"  in 
the  watchmaking  trade  prevalent  in  Europe. 

4.  While  the  difference  in  the  material  cost  and  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost 
is  startling,  yet  when  the  difference  in  conditions  is  considered,  the  hours  worked, 
difference  in  plant  investment,  in  working  capital  required,  and  general  expense  of 
manufacture,  a  difference  in  cost  of  production  exists  which  is  hard  to  comprehend 
or  to  express. 

5.  The  laborers  in  the  watch  industry  abroad  have  a  greater  efficiency,  and  have  a 
broader  knowledge  of  their  trade,  and  are  regarded  as  fast  if  not  faster  workmen 
than  the  American  trained  watchmaker.     In  Switzerland  schools  are  established  by 
the  Government,  and  the  watch  industry  is  regarded  and  fostered  as  one  of  their 
national  industries,  thus  making  skilled  workmen  plentiful,  while  in  America  they 
must  be  trained  by  the  manufacturer  at  great  expense. 

6.  Frauds  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  strict  inforcement  of  stamping  laws  and  a 
straight  specific  duty. 

7.  The  prices  of  American-made  watches  have  generally  decreased,  while  the  quality 
of  the  product  and  the  cost  of  production  have  each  year  increased. 

8.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1909  are  being  evaded  by  the  importation  of  lower 
grades  of  watch  movements  as  watch  material,  the  movements  being  assembled  in  this 
country. 

9.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed  that,  unless  properly  protected  from  cheap  foreign 
labor  and  the  lower  cost  of  production  abroad,  the  American  watch  manufacturers 
can  not  survive. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ROSCOE   C.  McCuLLOCH, 

Counsel  for  American  Watch  Manufacturers. 
CANTON,  OHIO,  January  4,  191t. 

THE  Swiss  WATCH  SCHOOLS. 
[An  article  published  to  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  by  Theodore  B.  Wlllson,  Vol.  XLVI,  p  62.] 

One  need  not  be  specially  interested  in  watchmaking  in  order  to  be  fascinated  with 
what  he  will  see  of  watches  and  watchwork  in  Switzerland. 

The  great  number  of  jewelers'  shops  in  the  cities,  displaying  watches  in  every  con- 
ceivable form  and  setting — as  eight-day  watches,  watches  in  pencils,  studs,  cane  heads, 
bracelets,  rings,  etc. — will  be  sure  to  make  him  loiter  fascinated  in  front  of  each  win- 
dow he  passes.  For  minute  and  ingenious  work  the  Swiss  outdo  the  world.  Indeed, 
to  what  an  extent  the  Swiss  are  furnishing  the  world  with  its  pocket  time  may  be 
guessed  from  the  estimated  exports  in  that  line,  which  are  now  said  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
annually,  and  this  figure  can  hardly  include  that  unknown  amount  of  such  wares 
bought  to  some  extent  by  almost  every  tourist  as  a  present  or  souvenir.  In  almost 
every  European  country  the  watches  offered  for  sale  are  in  large  part  Swiss.  The  only 
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rival  of  the  Swiss  watch  is  the  American,  and  even  here,  despite  our  development  of 
the  industry  and  high  tariffs,  the  patterns  are  chiefly  Swiss. 

The  writer  was  greatly  interested  in  this  nation  of  watchmakers,  and  gave  some  atten- 
tion, during  a  recent  visit  to  that  country,  to  the  Swiss  methods  of  making  watchmakers, 
as  well  as  of  making  and  marketing  watches. 

The  Ecples  d'Horologerie — schools  of  watchmaking — are  under  the  municipal  man- 
agement in  Switzerland  precisely  as  are  our  common  schools.  Special  permission 
must  be  obtained  by  anyone  desiring  to  visit  either  the  watch  or  the  common  schools. 
There  are  watchmaking  schools  at  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  Chaux-de-Fond,  Locle, 
Bienne,  Ste.  Imier,  and  Porentruy. 

The  idea  of  going  to  school  to  learn  to  make  watches  would  strike  an  American 
schoolboy  as  queer  enough.  Doubtless  many  of  them  who  find  the  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  grammar  to  go  rather  heavily,  but  who  are  fond,  nevertheless,  of  seeing 
"the  wheels  go  round,"  would  think  it  a  blessed  existence  to  study  nothing  at  school 
except  these  wheels,  how  to  make  them,  and  make  them  go  round.  But  the  schoolboy 
might  invest  it  long  before  the  slow,  thorough,  exacting  work  is  done  which  entitles 
the  Swiss  boy  to  graduate  an  accredited  watchmaker. 

The  school  the  writer  visited  is  the  extensive  one  at  Geneva.  Being  provided  with 
the  requisite  permission,  and  escorted  by  an  "alumnus"  of  the  institution,  he  was 
shown  every  courtesy  and  afforded  every  opportunity  to  observe. 

One  is  first  ushered  into  the  beginners'  room.  To  enter,  a  boy  must  be  at  least  14. 
He  will  first  be  introduced  to  a  wood-turning  lathe  and  set  at  turning  tool  handles.  He 
will  be  kept  at  this  from  eight  days  to  several  weeks,  according  to  aptitude.  Then  he 
will  be  advanced  to  the  work  of  filing  and  shaping  screw  drivers  and  similar  tools 
These  and  all  other  tools  which  he  may  afterwards  make  will  be  his  own.  Being  in 
course  of  time  to  some  extent  provided  with  tools,  he  will  undertake  making  a  large 
wooden  pattern  of  a  watch  frame,  perhaps  as  large  as  a  dining  plate.  After  he  has 
learned  just  how  this  frame  is  to  be  shaped,  he  is  given  a  ready-cut  one  of  brass  of  the 
ordinary  size,  and  he  begins  drilling  the  noles  for  the  wheels  and  screws.  All  along  the 
masters  stand  over  him  and  instruct  him.  The  circular  pieces  of  brass  which  are  put 
into  his  hands  here  he  will  go  on  with,  and  when  the  watch  is  completed  that,  too,  will 
be  his  own. 

He  is  then  taught  to  make  other  fine  tools,  and  to  finish  the  frame,  ready  to  receive 
the  wheels. 

Then  he  will  leave  the  first  room  and  pass  up  into  one  where  he  is  taught  to  fit  the 
stem-winding  parts,  and  to  do  other  fine  cutting  and  filing  by  hand,  to  make  watches 
that  will  strike  the  hour,  minute,  etc.,  for  which  class  of  work  the  Swiss  are  so  famous. 
One  can  readily  conceive  how  exceedingly  minute  and  exact  such  workmanship  must 
be,  particularly  on  the  minute  snail — that  is,  the  guide  which  permits  and  arrests  the 
striking,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  hour  and  the  quarter,  the  very  minute  shall 
be  sounded. 

The  master  in  this  room  had  been  38  years  in  that  office,  directing,  inspecting,  criti- 
cizing, and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  his  eyesight  was  still  perfect,  a  fact  which 
tends  to  confirm  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  working  jeweler 
an  inmate  of  an  eye  infirmary. 

When  the  student  has  mastered  the  work  on  these  fine  file-dressed  parts  he  is  ready 
to  pass  into  the  train  room — i.  e.,  the  room  in  which  the  wheels  are  cut.  Here  he  will 
be  taught  how  to  handle  the  beautiful  little  machines  which  cut  the  cogs.  Some  of 
them  are  so  fine  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  cut  2,400  cogs  on  one  small  wheel. 

In  this  room  are  seen  large  working  models  of  watch  movements,  perfect  watches  in 
every  respect  though  large  as  a  saucer,  which  enable  the  student  to  study  very  im- 
portant matters  of  the  angles  of  cogs,  the  bearings  and  adjustment  of  the  matched  parts, 
etc.  Many  of  the  numerous  jewelry  shops  over  the  city  have  these  mammoth  watch 
movements  running  in  the  windows  as  a  means  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  passer  by 
of  mechanical  tastes. 

The  next  step  upward  is  into  the  escapement  room,  where  those  steel  parts  which 
constitute  the  escapement — the  scape-wheel,  lever,  and  balance — are  cut. 

The  essential  diuerence  between  the  American  manner  of  making  a  watch  and  the 
Swiss  is  brought  to  mind  in  the  course  of  your  stay  in  this  room.  Take  the  lever  in 
illustration.  The  American  manufacturer  cares  little  how  a  lever  looks,  provided 
only  it  serves  its  purpose  properly.  The  Swiss  workman,  however,  must  needs  dress 
down  the  lever  until  it  shall  have  a  delicacy  and  comeliness  all  its  own.  The  difference 
between  a  Swiss  and  an  ordinary  American  lever  has  been  likened  to  that  between  an 
antelope  and  a  bear. 

Having  remained  in  the  escapement  room  long  enough  to  master  the  principles  and 
the  practice  required  for  making  these  delicate  and  critical  parts  the  boy,  or  rather 
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young  man — for  he  has  added  several  years  to  his  age  by  this  time-^is  ready  to  enter 
the  last  or  timing  room.  Here  he  learns  to  do  the  very  fine  work  which  makes  a  watch 
a  fine  timekeeper.  Without  this  work  a  watch  may  run  a  little  faster  when  wound  up 
tight  than  when  partly  run  down.  It  will  often  run  a  little  faster  in  the  cold  than  in 
the  warm  pocket.  It  may  not  keep  the  same  time  when  hung  up  that  it  does  when 
lying  down. 

To  get  rid  of  all  these  imperfections  requires  very  careful,  patient,  and  skillful 
work.  It  will  suffice  for  the  ordinary  reader  if  we  give  but  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the 
manner  of  procedure. 

The  tendency  of  a  watch  to  vary  by  reason  of  the  varying  pressure  of  the  mainspring 
is  to  be  overcome  by  means  of  the  hairspring.  Experimentation  has  proved  that  if  cer- 
tain peculiar  curves  and  inclinations  are  given  to  portions  of  the  hairspring  it  will 
compel  the  balance  to  beat  equal  time  for  a  longer  or  shorter  swing.  What  these 
curves  are  the  student  learns  from  drawings  which  he  follows  as  closely  as  he  can,  and 
then  proceeds  on  the  "cut  and  try"  principle.  Timing  for  heat  and  cold  is  a  simpler 
matter,  and  is  accomplished  by  adjusting  the  screws  on  the  balance.  Every  respect- 
able balance  is  made  by  means  of  a  combination  of  brass  and  steel  hoops  to  adjust 
itself  more  or  less  accurately  in  changes  of  temperature.  But  to  bring  about  great 
accuracy  in  this  respect  requires  much  patience  and  experimentation.  Then  comes 
the  adjutsment  for  changing  positions.  If  a  watch  runs  a  little  faster  lying  down, 
the  bearing  affected  by  that  position  must  be  made  a  little  coarser.  Here  the  "cut 
and  try"  method  must  again  Be  patiently  applied. 

At  length  when  the  young  man  can  get  his  watches  so  that  they  will  not  vary  more 
than  two  and  a  half  seconds  a  day,  whether  cold  or  warm,  and  no  matter  how  many 
times  they  are  changed  in  position,  he  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  from  the  astronomical 
observatory,  where  the  watches  are  tested,  that  he  is  a  competent  watchmaker. 

In  the  United  States  men  or  women  or  boys  learn  to  run,  perhaps,  one  little  machine 
in  a  large  factory,  which  cuts  or  polishes  one  small  part,  and  do  not  try  or  need  to 
understand  the  whole  trade  of  watchmaking.  But  in  Switzerland  the  man  who  makes 
a  watch  or  any  part  of  it  is  a  watchmaker  always,  although  he  will  sooner  or  later 
decide  what  part  of  watchmaking  he  perfers,  and  manufacturers  will  then  bring  him 
just  that  work  to  dp.  One  man  may  make  a  business  of  merely  polishing  screw  heads, 
another  does  nothing  but  time  watches:  etc.  There  are  no  large  watch  factories  in 
Switzerland,  such  as  we  have,  but  all  their  myriads  of  watches  have  been  passed  around 
through  the  little  shops  of  these  watchmakers  before  they  have  got  all  their  parts  and 
are  ready  for  the  pocket. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  Swiss  mode  of  making  a  watch  is  that  its  every  part 
is  made  for  that  particular  watch.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  movement,  but  the 
case.  Cases  are  not  interchangeable  as  with  us.  Each  case  is  made  to  fit  a  given 
movement,  and  will  not,  unless  by  sheer  accident,  fit  another.  A  dealer  requiring 
watches  must  give  his  order — say  for  a  dozen — to  the  watchmaker  who  is  making  a 
specialty  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  work,  and  then  the  dealer  must  follow  his  order  on 
until  it  is  completed  and  cased. 

After  observing  the  thoroughness  of  the  training  of  which  the  Swiss  workman  has 
the  advantage,  one  hardly  wonders  that  the  Swiss  are  able  to  produce  at  once  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  watchwork  for  which  they  are  justly  famed. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  May  29,  1909. 
Hon.  T.  E.  BURTON, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Again  referring  to  that  part  of  the  tariff  bill  which  has  a  bearing  on 
the  importation  of  Swiss  watches,  I  wish  to  give  you  some  further  information  on  the 
subject. 

For  20  years  I  have  had  charge  of  the  time-service  and  watch-inspection  depart- 
ments for  several  important  American  railroad  companies,  and  at  the  present  time 
I  am  general  tune  inspector  for  the  following  lines: 

Union  Pacific  Co.,  Southern  Pacific.  Co.,  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Co.,  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Co.,  Rock  Island  lines,  and  companies  under  their  control;  all  the  Van- 
derbut  lines,  besides  several  other  large  systems,  the  mileage  of  which  run  consid- 
erably over  100,000. 

You  can  readily  understand  this  large  territory,  extending  from  Boston  in  the 
East,  to  San  Francisco  in  the  West,  and  from  New  Orleans,  in  the  South  to  St.  Paul, 
in  the  North,  embraces  the  most  important  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  expe- 
rience I  have  gained  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  this  service  has 
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acquainted  me  with  all  the  different  makes  and  qualities  of  watches  of  American 
manufacture,  as  well  as  foreign,  that  are  brought  into  service  in  the  way  of  timepieces 
which  govern  the  movement  of  trains. 

The  provisions  in  paragraph  189  of  the  tariff  bill,  requiring  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  location,  together  with  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments,  be  plainly 
stamped  on  all  imported  watch  movements,  I  consider  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  a  safeguard  to  the  railroad  tune  service  and  watch  inspection  now  in  operation 
on  American  railroads,  and  it  applies  as  well  to  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public 
and  the  shippers  who  patronize  these  railroads. 

To  permit  foreign  watches  to  come  into  this  country  without  such  markings  ia 
tampering  dangerously  with  human  life  and  property. 

Hundreds  of  fraudulent  Swiss  watches  are  sold  to  railroad  employees  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  transportation  of  then-  fellow  employees  and  the  traveling  public 
and  the  shipping  of  live  stock  and  merchandise. 

It  is  a  well-understood  fact  that  certain  American-made  watches  fully  meet  all 
requirements  of  railroad  standard  watches,  and  one  of  the  greatest  hazards  we  have 
to  contend  with  as  time  inspectors  is  the  Swiss-made  watches  bearing  markings  coun- 
terfeiting well-established  railroad  standard  watches  and  which  railroad  employees 
are  induced  to  purchase  through  fraudulent  means  and  misrepresentation. 

So  complete  has  been  the  deception  in  many  instances  that  our  local  watch  inspec- 
tors, who  are  not  experts,  due  to  the  fact  of  their  being  located  in  inland  towns  and 
not  having  had  experience,  these  counterfeit  watches  frequently  get  into  service 
and  remain  in  the  hands  of  employees  sometimes  for  several  months  before  finally 
being  detected  and  taken  out  of  service. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  safe  and  prompt  movement  of  railroad  trains  than 
reliable  watches  in  the  hands  of  employees  in  charge  of  such  trains. 

A  watch  can  truly  be  classed  as  a  valuable  "safety  appliance,"  for  without  such 
watches  every  wheel  would  stop. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  quite  recently.  I  refer  to  the  extraordinary 
snowstorm  and  blizzard  that  swept  over  the  country  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  at  the 
time  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Taft. 

Nearly  everyone  traveling  to  Washington  has  a  keen  recollection  of  the  delay  and 
hazard  involved  in  the  movement  of  trains,  due  to  the  fact  that  telegraph  wires  were 
all  down  and  communication  in  that  direction  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  employees 
in  charge  of  trains  were  obliged  to  depend  absolutely  on  the  correct  reading  of  the 
watches  in  their  pockets.  The  truthfulness  of  this  statement  can  be  verified  by 
inquiring  of  some  of  the  prominent  officials  whose  trains  were  delayed  due  to  the 
extraordinary  weather  conditions. 

As  general  time  inspector  for  the  important  railroad  lines  above  enumerated,  I 
have  about  1,000  watcn  inspectors  located  at  the  terminal  points  along  these  lines, 
who  inspect  and  look  after  tne  rating  of  the  watches  of  the  employees,  under  instruc- 
tions issued  from  my  department,  approved  by  the  operating  officers  of  the  different 
lines. 

At  the  large  cities  it  is  easy  to  secure  competent  expert  watch  inspectors  who  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  different  makes  and  grades  of  watches,  but  at  the 
inland  small  points  we  find  great  difficulty  frequently  in  securing  competent, 
experienced  watch  inspectors,  and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  check  on  such  points 
by  sending  over  the  lines  at  frequent  intervals  traveling  expert  watch  inspectors, 
who  check  up  the  work  of  these  inland  inspectors  and  instruct  and  educate  them 
as  to  their  duties  and  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  service. 

I  have  a  large  corps  of  assistants  who  are  skilled  in  this  kind  of  work,  and,  in  order 
to  properly  administer  the  service,  offices  are  maintained  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco. 

The  duties  of  my  assistants  connected  with  these  offices  are  to  check  up  the  records 
of  the  local  inspectors  and  see  to  it  that  the  employees'  watches  are  of  the  proper 
standard  and  maintained  in  reliable  time-keeping  condition,  thereby  safeguarding  the 
traveling  public,  the  shippers,  the  employees,  and  the  railroad  companies'  interests. 

From  this  general  outline  you  will  understand  the  importance  of  securing  for  this 
service  watches  about  which  every  hazard  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum. 

I  have  before  me  a  Swiss-made  watch  which  was  brought  into  my  office  yesterday 
by  a  man  who  loaned  a  railroad  employee  $5  on  the  watch.  The  markings  on  this 
watch  are  as  follows:  "Missouri  Pacific,"  "Specially  adjusted,"  "Extra  quality," 
"  Highly  21  jeweled, "  "  Swiss. "  I  find  it  has  five  jewels  made  of  glass  and  the  center 
jewel,  one  of  the  most  important  bearings  in  the  watch,  has  the  appearance  of  a  ruby, 
but  upon  examination  we  find  it  is  made  of  red  wax. 
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The  markings  on  this  wa^ch  indicate  that  the  figures  giving  the  number  of  jewels 
at  21  were  stamped  on  the  plates  after  the  watch  passed  through  the  customhouse. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  worst  frauds  that  has  come  under  my  observation. 

I  have  another  watch  movement  before  me  which  was  recently  detected  in  the  hands 
of  a  railroad  employee.  It  bears  the  following  markings  on  the  plates:  "  Bell  special," 
"23  ruby  jewels,"  "Adjusted."  On  the  dial  is  also  marked  "Bell  special."  The 
numbers  "23"  were  stamped  on  this  watch  evidently  after  it  passed  through  the 
customhouse,  as  it  is  a  very  rough  job,  while  the  other  lettering  is  plain  and  well 
done.  This  watch  has  only  seven  glass  jewels.  The  general  inside  finish  of  both 
watches  and  under  the  dial  is  very  rough  and  poor. 

During  the  years  I  have  had  charge  of  this  time-service  work  we  have  detected 
and  taken  out  of  service  hundreds  of  such  dangerous  machines,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  greater  protection  that  can  be  afforded  the  traveling  public,  the  shippers,  the 
employees,  and  the  railroad  companies  than  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  in 
paragraph  189  of  the  tariff  bill:  and,  furthermore,  these  same  provisions  will  protect 
the  integrity  and  high  standing  of  reliable  Swiss  manufacturers  who  have  spent 
large  sums  of  money  and  years  of  patient  skill  and  experience  to  produce  watches 
that  can  be  depended  on  and  have  gained  a  world-wide  reputation.  Certainly  no 
harm  can  come  to  them  or  American  merchants  and  their  customers  by  having  the 
provisions  in  paragraph  189  of  the  tariff  bill  fully  complied  with. 

I  wish  to  further  state,  if  the  provisions  of  this  tariff  bill  in  regard  to  the  stamping 
of  Swiss  watches  are  fully  complied  with  it  will  render  valuable  assistance  to  the 
time-sendee  department  in  maintaining  the  service  along  such  lines  ps  will  bring 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  and  safety  to  the  railroads  and  the  important  interests 
involved  in  connection  therewith. 

Yours,  truly,  WEBB  C.  BALL, 

General  Time  Inspector. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  February  20,  1909. 
Mr.  E.  C.  FITCH, 

President  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

DEAR  MR.  FITCH:  Attached  herewith  please  find  two  letters  from  E.  J.  Heather, 
employed  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co.  at  Peruque,  Mo., 
that  recite  his  experience  with  the  Swiss  counterfeit  watch  which  you  have,  and 
indicating  that  he  purchased  it  under  the  impression  that  he  was  securing  one  of  our 
"Ball  railroad  standards." 

You  can  understand  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  counterfeit  have  provided  a 
very  good  opportunity  for  misrepresentation  by  stamping  their  movement  "Time  ball 
special." 

Here  is  a  definite  instance  where  the  employee  of  a  large  railroad  system,  thinking 
to  secure  one  of  our  watches,  was  deceived  into  purchasing  a  worthless  imitation. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

THE  WEBB  C.  BALL  Co., 
Per  S.  Y.  BALL. 


BURLINGTON    ROUTE. 

CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  &  QUINCY  RAILROAD  Co., 

Peruque,  Mo.,  February  7,  1909. 
The  WEBB  C.  BALL  WATCH  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN:  Your  letter  February  5.  So  far  the  watch  has  not  showed  up.  The 
only  thing  I  will  do  I  will  accept  your  check  for  $5.  Nothing  less  goes  for  the  watch. 
I  can  get  that  much  for  it  here,  as  that  21  J.  will  sell  it.  Please  return  watch  or  mail 
your  check. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  J.  HEATHER. 

PERUQUE,  Mo.,  February  17,  1909. 
The  WEBB  C.  BALL  WATCH  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DEAR  SIRS:  You  asked  for  the  particulars  as  how  I  came  in  possession  of  the  "Ball 
special "  watch  I  sent  you  for  examination  as  to  the  value  and  for  cleaning.  I  bought 
this  from  one  man  and  a  boy.  They  were  dressed  fairly  good,  but  claimed  they 
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were  out  of  funds  and  wanted  to  get  to  St.  Louis,  and  offered  the  watch  in  question 
for  sale  at  a  sacrifice,  so  they  put  it,  claiming  that  it  was  "Ball  special,"  with  23 
jewels,  and  was  worth,  or  cost  them,  as  near  as  I  remember,  about  $20,  and  that  it 
was  a  No.  1  watch,  etc.  But  before  I  bought  it  I  called  up  a  man  over  the  phone 
who  handles  watches  as  a  side  line  and  he  told  me  that  the  Webb  C.  Ball  Watch 
Co.  was  good,  of  course.  I  thought  I  was  getting  something  for  nothing  and  supposed 
the  watch  was  a  regular  Webb  C.  Ball. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  J.  HEATHER. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF   EDWARD  A.   MARSH. 

I  have  this  day  made  a  careful  and  detailed  examination  of  a  watch  movement, 
on  the  top  plate  of  which  is  stamped  the  number  172,654;  also  the  following  words: 
"Time  ball  special,"  "Nonmagnetic,"  "Six  positions,"  "Highly  23  jeweled;"  also 
the  word  "Swiss."  On  the  steel  cap  covering  a  portion  of  the  regulating  mechanism 
is  stamped  the  word  "Adjusted."  On  the  dial  are  the  words  "Time  ball  special" 
and  "Jeweled"  in  Roman  letters,  and  over  the  second  circle  the  word  "Adjusted" 
in  script. 

This  movement  would  be  briefly  described  as  "  18  size,  open  face,  full  plate,  stem 
winding,  and  lever  setting." 

The  construction  would  be  technically  known  as  a  "4  pillar  model,"  with  a  "right 
angle  escapement,"  and  "going  barrel." 

In  detail  it  is  described  as  follows:  The  plates  and  bridges  are  of  brass,  but  plated 
to  represent,  or  imitate,  nickel — that  being  the  metal  used  in  the  majority  of  American 
watches  and  used  exclusively  in  the  higher  grades. 

The  workmanship  throughout  is  coarse  and  the  finish  is  cheap.  The  top  plate 
contains  four  jewels,  which  are  set  in  the  plate  itself,  although  there  is  an  attempt  to 
represent  separable  settings  by  surrounding  the  jewels  by  circular  lines  and  by  the 
insertion  of  screws,  such  as  are  used  in  high-grade  American  watches,  to  secure  the 
jewel  settings  in  place.  The  balance  cock  contains  the  usual  two  jewels — a  "hole" 
jewel  and  an  "end  stone."  The  lower  plate  contains  no  jewels. 

The  potance.  or  lower  support  of  the  balance  staff,  contains  one  hole  jewel  cor- 
responding to  that  in  the  cock  or  upper  support  of  the  balance  staff,  but  in  place  of  a 
jewel  end  stone  a  flat  steel  disk  is  used.  The  pallet  (which  in  all  ordinary  American 
watches  contains  two  jewels,  which  act  upon  the  teeth  of  the  escape  wheel)  has  no 
jewels  at  all.  The  roller,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  "jewel  pin,"  has  merely  a  piece 
of  brass  wire.  The  entire  number  of  jewels  contained  in  this  movement  is  7, 
instead  of  23,  as  stamped  on  the  top  plate.  Note  that  the  figures  "  23  "  are  not  stamped, 
but  were  evidently  engraved  after  the  watch  passed  the  customhouse.  The  body  of 
the  balance  wheel  is  composed  of  a  single  piece  of  nickel  instead  of  being  bimetallic, 
as  in  the  regular  compensating  balances.  The  rim  screws  in  the  balance  are  really 
imitation  screws.  The  hairspring  is  so  badly  out  of  proper  shape  as  to  be  entirely 
unreliable  and  would  render  impossible  any  adjustment  of  the  watch  to  varying 
positions.  Concerning  the  markings  on  the  top  plate,  it  seems  evident  that  the  word 
"highly"  and  the  word  "jeweled';  were  widely  separated  for  the  purpose  of  fraudu- 
lently inserting  a  fictitious  number,  so  that  while  this  movement  could  be  invoiced 
as  a  "seven  jewel"  movement,  it  could  after  customhouse  inspection  be  engraved  to 
describe,  represent,  or  indicate  any  desired  number  in  excess  of  seven.  The  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  figures  and  the  words  between  which  they  appear  gives 
strong  evidence  that  this  was  done.  Furthermore,  it  seems  evident  that  the  name 
"Time  ball  special"  was  adopted  and  used  to  mislead  purchasers  into  the  belief  that 
they  were  buying  a  watch  commonly  known  as  "The  Ball  railway  special,"  Mr. 
Webb  C.  Ball  being  chief  time  inspector  on  70  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
covering  more  than  60,000  miles.  This  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  accompanying 
letters  from  E.  J.  Heather  and  Webb  C.  Ball,  the  official  time  inspector  above  men- 
tioned. While  the  words  "Nonmagnetic  "  are  not  absolutely  false  in  fact,  their  asser- 
tion with  other  markings,"  which  are  entirely  false,  justifies  the  assumption  that  they 
were  used  with  the  intent  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  ignorant  purchaser. 

But  more  serious  than  the  fraud  and  its  accompanying  pecuniary  loss  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  such  watches  is  the  danger  to  life  of  the  traveling  public  if  such  watches 
find  even  temporary  use  in  railway  service.  It  is  to  insure  safety  in  the  operating  of 
railway  trains  that  systematic  time  inspection  has  been  established  on  most  of  the 
American  railway  systems.  It  is,  therefore,  little  short  of  criminal  to  issue  inferior 
watches,  which  are  so  marked  as  to  deceive  any  portion  of  the  public. 

EDWARD  A.  MARSH. 

WALTHAM,  MASS.,  February  25,  1909. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSACHUSETTS,  Middlesex,  ss: 

WALTHAM,  February  25,  1909. 

There  personally  appeared  the  above-named  Edward  A.  Marsh  and  made  oath  that 
the  above  statement  by  him  subscribed  is  true. 
Before  me, 

ROMNEY  SPRING,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


HAMILTON  WATCH  Co., 

December  SI,  1908. 
Hon.  SERENO  E.  PAYNE, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Howe  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  desire  to  submit  to  you  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  the  frauds 
upon  the  public  practiced  by  the  importers  of  certain  foreign  watches. 

In  this  country  there  is  a  careful  system  of  inspection  of  watches  designed  for  use  on 
railroads,  and  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  has  been  established .  To  conform  to  this 
standard  a  watch  must  have  at  least  17  jewels  and  be  adjusted  to  heat  and  cold  and  to 
three  positions.  The  requirements  often  go  further  than  this  and  call  for  23  jewels 
and  adjustment  to  heat  and  cold  and  five  positions.  As  a  result,  railroad  watches  are 
generally  understood  by  the  consumer  in  this  country  to  be  watches  of  a  very  high  grade. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  these  facts,  and  the  public  are  deceived  by  the  following  devices: 

1.  The  use  of  fictitious  names  and  initials  to  simulate  the  names  of  this  form  of 
deception  is  shown  in  Exhibit  F,  which  is  a  Swiss  watch  movement  in  a  pasteboard 
submitted  herewith.     On  this  watch  movement  are  the  initials  "H.  W.  Co."  and  in 
Exhibit  E,  which  is  marked  "  J.  P.  Hamlin. "    Both  of  these  movements  are  intended 
to  be  sold  as  watches  by  the  Hamilton  Watch  Co.    No  such  person  as  John  P.  Hamlin 
is  believed  to  exist  in  Switzerland,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  purchaser  might  readily 
mistake  a  "Hamlin"  watch  for  a  "Hamilton"  watch.    The  significance  of  the  mark 
"H.  W.  Co."  requires  no  comment. 

2.  The  use  of  pictures  of  locomotives  on  the  dial  and  the  use  of  such  names  as  "Rail- 
road trainmen  special,"  "Engineer's  special,"  "Railroad  special."    Exhibits  A,  B, 
C,  and  D  are  so  marked.     The  only  purpose  of  this  marking  is  to  induce  the  public  to 
believe  that  they  are  buying  a  watch  of  the  grade  generally  known  in  this  country  as 
a  railroad  watch. 

3.  The  use  of  the  terms  "heat  and  cold  "and  "six  position"  :  These  words  convey 
the  impression  that  the  movements  on  which  they  are  stamped  are  adjusted  to  heat 
and  cold  and  to  six  positions,  which  is  not  the  fact.    American-made  movements 
which  are  so  adjusted  cost  at  least  10  times  as  much  as  the  movements  in  question. 

4.  The  employment  of  the  terms  "highly  jeweled"  and  "richly  jeweled,"  with  a 
blank  space  for  engraving  after  passing  the  customhouse  as  a  low-jeweled  movement, 
the  words  "19-21-23  "  intending  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  movements  contain- 
ing that  number  of  jewels.     For  an  example  of  this  see  Exhibit  E,  where  the  letters 
"21"  have  been  stamped  after  importation.     We  particularly  direct  your  attention 
to  this  exhibit  and  to  the  way  in  which  the  letters  "21 "  are  placed  upon  the  movement. 
It  is  palpable  that  "21"  and  "highly  jeweled"  were  not  stamped  on  this  movement 
at  the  same  time. 

The  cost  to  the  jobber  of  the  various  exhibits  submitted  herewith  are  as  follows: 

Railroad  special,  Exhibit  A $1.  65 

Railroad  trainmen  special,  Exhibit  B 1.  65 

Engineers'  special,  Exhibit  C 1.  65 

Hartford,  Exhibit  D 1.65 

J.  P.  Hamlin,  Exhibit  E 1.75 

H.  W.  Co..  Exhibit  F 1.  70 

H.  W.  Co.,  Exhibit  G 1.  57$ 

If  such  fraudulent  movements  should  be  sold  at  all  at  retail  a  reasonable  profit 
would  be  from  25  per  cent  to  33  per  cent,  but  by  reason  of  the  deception  practiced 
they  are  sold  to  the  innocent  consumer  at  a  profit  between  500  per  cent  and  1,000  per 
cent.  The  cheapest  genuine  railroad  watch  movements  are  sold  to  the  jobber  from 
$16  to  $18. 

The  watch  movements  submitted  as  exhibits  are,  in  fact,  not  highly  jeweled  nor 
adjusted  to  different  positions,  nor  are  they  in  any  respect  well  made.  These  move- 
ments have  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Co.,  and  his 
affidavit,  showing  in  detail  the  results  of  his  examination,  is  hereto  annexed  and 
marked  Exhibit  A. 

Very  truly,  yours,  HAMILTON  WATCH  Co., 

•  By  CHAS.   D.   ROOD,  President. 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF   GEORGE   E.    HUNTER. 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  County  of  Kane,  ss: 

George  E.  Hunter,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  upon  oath  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  general  superintendent  of  the  factories  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Co., 
at  Elgin,  county  of  Kane,  and  State  of  Illinois;  that  he  has  examined  the  seven  watch 
movements  which  are  herewith  transmitted  under  notarial  seal,  and  that  the  memo- 
randum hereto  attached  is  a  correct  statement  of  his  findsings  therein. 
And  further  this  affiant  saith  not. 

GEORGE  E.  HUNTER. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908. 

MORTIMER  S.  ALDRIDGE, 

Notary  Public. 

[Memorandum  of  examination  of  Swiss  watch  movements  in  boxes  marked  "A, "  "B, "  "C,"  "D,"  "E/ 
"F,"  and  "G"  and  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  Watch  Case  Co.] 

Movement  in  box  marked  "A:" 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces,  "R.  R.  special,"  "Specially  adjusted." 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet,  pivot  holes,  1  each) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

A  piece  of  red  celluloid  or  similar  substance  surrounds  upper  center  pivot  hole  to 
imitate  a  jewel.  The  pivot  actually  runs  in  the  brass  plate. 

Balance:  This  is  of  the  compensation  type  with  bimetallic  (steel  and  brass)  rim. 
The  rim  is  not  cut. 

Hairspring:  Composition. 

Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "B": 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "R.  R.  trainmen's  special,"  "Nonmagnetic," 
"Adjusted,"  "Highly  jeweled." 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  1  each) 4 

Potance  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Composition. 
Escapement:  Single  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "  C": 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "Engineers'  special,"  "Adjusted." 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes  1  each) 4 

Potance  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 

Hairspring:  Steel. 

Escapement:  Single  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "D": 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "Hartford,"  "Adjusted,"  "Heat  and  cold,"  "Six 
positions,"  "Highly  jeweled." 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  ifl  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  1  each) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 
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No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 

Hairspring:  Steel. 

Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "  E": 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "John  P.  Hamlin,"  "Adjusted,"  "Highly  jeweled" 
("21"  has  been  stamped  before  the  word  "Highly"  since  the  plate  was  finished), 
"Heat  and  cold,"  "Six  positions." 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  1  each) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 

Hairspring:  Steel. 

Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "F": 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "H.  W.  C.,"  "Heat  and  cold,"  "Six  positions," 
"Ruby  jewels." 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  1  each) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  holes  and  end  stones) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

A  piece  of  red  celluloid  or  similar  substance  surrounds  the  center  pivot  hole  in  the 
top  plate,  also  the  barrel  arbor  pivot  hole  in  the  barrel  bridge,  to  imitate  ruby  jewels. 
The  pivot  in  both  instances  runs  in  the  brass  plate. 

Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 

Hairspring:  Steel. 

Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "G": 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "H.  W.  C.,"  "Adjusted,"  "Heat  and  cold,"  "Six 
positions,"  "Ruby  jewels." 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  1  each) '   4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  holes  and  end  stones) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 

STATEMENT  OP  ROSCOE  C.  McCuLLOCH,  ATTORNEY,  SUPPLEMENTING  REMARKS  OF 
JANUARY  14,  1913,  AND  BRIEF  AND  REPORT  FILED  JANUARY  10,  1913,  IN  REGARD 
TO  PARAGRAPH  192,  SCHEDULE  "C." 

Having  been  granted  leave  by  your  committee  to  extend  my  remarks  of  January  14, 
1913,  in  regard  to  paragraph  192,  Schedule  "C,"  in  the  record,  I  submit  the  following 
in  addition  to  the  orief  and  report  filed  January  10,  1913,  which  have  been  printed  as 
a  part  of  the  record  and  to  which  we  again  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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AD     VALOREM     DUTIES     AS     APPLIED     TO     WATCH     MOVEMENTS     IMPRACTICAL     FROM     A 
REVENUE-PRODUCING   STANDPOINT. 

The  value  of  a  watch  movement  is  in  its  timekeeping  qualities,  which  can  not  be 
determined  by  an  exterior  examination,  however  critical,  even  by  an  expert  watch- 
maker, and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  elaborate  tests  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  it  is  properly  jeweled  and  the  number  and  kinds  of  its  adjustments, 
which  tests  would  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  special  equipment.  Ad  valorem 
rates  would  leave  the  Government  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  as  his 
valuation  would  have  to  be  accepted. 

It  is  shown  conclusively  that  ad  valorem  rates  as  applied  to  watch  movements  are 
impractical  and  would  result  in  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  by  the  letter  of 
Weob  C.  Ball,  general  time  inspector  for  the  principal  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached,  marked  "Exhibit  A,"  and  made  a  part  hereof  and 
from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

"In  connection  with  the  question  of  being  able  to  determine  the  value  of  a  watch 
by  exterior  examination,  no  matter  how  critical,  beg  to  advise  that  this  is  simply  an 
mpossibility. 

My  experience,  covering  more  than  20  years,  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  time  and  watch  inspection  service  on  several  of  the  most  important  railroads 
of  this  country,  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  value  and  time- 
keeping qualities  of  a  watch  excepting  by  carefully  putting  it  through  temperature 
and  five-position  adjustment  tests,  which  will  determine  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  prop- 
erly jeweled,  finished,  and  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  railroad  time  and 
watch  inspection  service. 

"This  testing  watches  for  temperature  and  position  adjustments  and  determining 
the  quality  of  materials  and  finish  requires  special  equipment  and  skilled  experts 
schooled  in  that  kind  of  work,  and  besides  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  patience  to  make 
such  tests. 

"While  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  finish  and  the  kinds  of  materials  used,  yet 
the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  are  the  general  standards  for  determining  the 
value  of  watch  movements." 

We  also  invite  particular  attention  to  the  opinion  of  V.  S.  Corey,  superintendent  of 
the  Hampden  Watch  Co.,  attached  hereto,  marked  "Exhibit  B,"  and  made  apart 
hereof,  as  to  what  constitutes  the  value  of  a  watch  movement.  Mr.  Corey  shows  that 
a  watch  movement  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  piece  of  mechanism  manufactured,  and 
we  quote  the  following  from  the  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  its  value: 

"Watch  movements  are  valued  according  to  their  timekeeping  qualities,  and  to 
ascertain  their  worth  running  tests  must  be  made,  which  would  require  much  time, 
special  instruments,  and  devices  with  which  to  compare  them,  as  an  expert  watch- 
maker can  not  determine  these  qualities  by  examination  only. 

"The  principal  specifications  governing  the  value  of  watch  movements,  and  to  which 
the  wholesale  or  retail  buyer  gives  particular  attention,  are  the  number  of  jewels  and 
the  adjustments.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  most  American  railways 
accept  for  service  watches  having  seventeen  or  more  jewels  and  which  must  be  ad- 
justed to  temperature,  isochronism,  and  to  run  within  a  limit  of  ten  seconds  in  five 
positions  during  a  period  of  five  days,  while  watches  having  less  then  seventeen  jewels, 
or  which  do  not  have  the  required  adjustments,  are  usually  rejected." 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  information  contained  in  Mr.  Corey's  opinion  as  to 
the  process  of  adjusting  watch  movements. 

The  inadequacy  of  ad  valorem  duties  upon  watch  movements  to  prevent  fraud  and 
to  enable  the  Government  to  collect  proper  duties  likewise  results  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  largest  importers  of  watch  movements  in  this  country  have  their  own 
factories  in  Switzerland,  and  the  movements  are  billed  to  themselves  in  the  United 
States  at  cost  or  under  cost. 

Invoiced  values  are  practically  controlled  by  the  exporters,  and  if  the  exporters 
are  both  exporters  and  importers  the  opportunity  and  temptation  to  undervalue  the 
product  are  apparent, 

Invoiced  values,  therefore,  are  not  the  proper  basis  for  the  imposition  of  duties  on 
watch  movements,  and  only  specific  duties  will  enable  the  Government  to  derive  its 
proper  revenue  from  their  importation. 
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SUGGESTED   CLASSIFICATION  AND   SCHEDULE. 

The  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  being  the  true  standard  for  determining  the 
grade  and  value  of  a  watch  movement,  we  suggest  the  following  classification  of  watch 
movements  and  schedule  of  specific  rates: 

Having  not  more  than  7  jewels $0.  70 

Having  more  than  7  jewels  and  not  more  than  11  jewels 1.  35 

Having  more  than  11  jewels  and  not  more  than  15  jewels 2.  00 

Having  more  than  15  jewels  and  not  more  than  17  jewels,  unadjusted 2.  75 

Having  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  temperature 3.  50 

Having  17  jewels,  adjusted  three  positions 4.  75 

Having  17  jewels,  adjusted  five  positions 6.  50 

Having  more  than  17  jewels 10.  75 

From  a  revenue-producing  standpoint  the  above  classification  is,  in  our  judgment, 
the  best  that  can  be  made.  It  is  practical.  It  will,  with  the  stamping  provisions 
provided  in  the  act  of  1909,  amended  so  as  to  require  the  marking  of  the  word 
"unadjusted"  on  unadjusted  movements,  prevent  frauds  and  undervaluations. 
It  will  insure  the  honest  collection  of  the  duties  provided.  It  should  not  reduce, 
and  in  our  judgment  will  not  reduce,  the  number  of  watch  movements  imported, 
because  of  the  low  cost  of  production  abroad,  but  would,  we  believe,  have  the  effect 
of  producing  more  revenue  for  the  Government  than  the  classification  and  the  schedule 
contained  in  the  present  law,  because  the  opportunity  for  undervaluations  would  be 
removed.  The  reason  for  the  suggested  classification  of  17-jewel  movements  is  fully 
set  out  on  page  2  of  the  report  heretofore  filed.  The  Dingley  law  provided  mixed 
duties,  specific  and  ad  valorem,  as  follows:  7  jewel,  $0.35  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
11  jewel,  $0.50  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  15  jewel,  $0.75  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
17  jewel,  $1.25  and  25  per  cent  an  valorem;  over  17  jewel,  $3  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Converting  these  figures  into  straight  specific  duties,  we  have  the  following:  7 
jewel,  $0.59;  11  jewel,  $1.01;  15  jewel,  $1.67;  17  jewel,  $3.19;  over  17  jewel,  $10.73. 

The  above  calculations  are  made  by  taking  as  a  basis  therefor  the  average  declared 
values  in  each  classification  of  all  watch  movements  imported  into  this  country  under 
the  Dingley  law,  which  figures  are  taken  from  the  Government's  report  entitled 
"Imports  and  Duties." 

The  importations  increased  under  the  Dingley  law  from  1898  to  1907  as  follows: 
7  jewel,  482  per  cent;  11  jewel,  decreased  19  per  cent  (this  can  be  accounted  for); 
15  jewel,  878  per  cent;  17  jewel,  916  per  cent;  over  17  jewel,  366  per  cent. 

The  decrease  of  19  per  cent  in  the  sale  of  11-jewel  watches  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  11-iewel  watch  is  practically  obsolete. 

The  rates  provided  in  the  present  law  are  as  follows:  Seven-jewel,  $0.70;  11-jewel, 
$1.35;  15-jewel,  $1.85'  17-jewel,  $1.25  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  over  17-jewel,  $3 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  rates  in  the  proposed  schedule  being  but  a  slight  increase  over  the  rates  provided 
in  the  Dingley  law,  under  which  such  marked  increases  in  the  importations  of  the 
various  grades  were  made,  as  above  noted,  justifies  our  belief  that  the  importations 
would  not  be  decreased  by  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  schedule  proposed. 

FOREIGN   BUSINESS. 

That  American  manufacturers  of  watch  movements  can  not  export  their  products 
and  make  a  profit,  because  of  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  watch 
movements  in  America  and  in  European  countries,  is  proven  conclusively  by  the  fol- 
lowing statements  of  American  manufacturers  of  watch  movements,  taken  from  the 
affidavits  and  statements  recently  obtained,  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Illinois  Watch  Co.,  Springfield,  111.: 

"We  do  no  foreign  business  at  all  except  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  compete  in  prices  with  Swiss  manufacturers,  we  have  made  no  effort  to 
introduce  our  movements  in  foreign  countries.  Our  business  in  Canada  last  year 
amounted  to  less  than  2  per  cent  of  out  total  business." 

(See  letter  marked  "Exhibit  C,"  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  hereof.) 

Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.: 

"We  export  practically  no  watches,  excepting  a  few  to  Canada  and  the  Philippines. 
Our  records  show  that  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent  are  exported,  and  these  principally 
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into  Canada,  and  our  reason  for  not  exporting  is  because  we  can  not  compete  with  the 
Swiss  prices." 
(See  letter  marked  "Exhibit  D,"  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  hereof.) 

South  Bend  Watch  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.: 

"S.  D.  Rjder,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  South  Bend  Watch  Co., 
declares  that  said  company  has  not  done  any  export  business,  excepting  watches 
shipped  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  then  only  to  a  limited  degree." 

(See  affidavit  marked  "Exhibit  E,"  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  hereof.) 

The  Hamden  Watch  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio: 

"Exports  none  of  its  products  except  a  very  limited  quantity  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Efforts  have  been  made  at  various  times  by  said  company  to  enter  the  foreign 
market  with  Hampden  watches,  but  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  meet  the  low  sell- 
ing prices  of  foreign-made  watches,  and  the  company  has  abandoned  all  efforts  to  get 
foreign  business." 

(See  affidavit  marked  "Exhibit  F,"  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  hereof.) 

E.  Howard  Watch  Works,  Waltham,  Mass.: 

"Replying  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  exporting  of  Howard  watches,  would  say 
that  although  we  have  made  some  investigations  from  time  to  time  as  regards  the 
possibility  of  selling  our  watches  in  foreign  countries,  we  have  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment on  account  of  the  prices  at  which  we  are  compelled  to  sell  our  goods.  Outside  of 
a  few  samples,  the  business  has  not  amounted  to  anything,  and  our  investigations  have 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can  not  meet  price  conditions  in  foreign  markets." 

(See  letter  marked  "Exhibit  J,  "  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof.) 

New  York  Standard  Watch  Works,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

"As  regards  your  inquiry  about  the  exportation  of  New  York  Standard  watches, 
would  say  that  we  have  attempted  for  a  number  of  years  to  develop  the  market  in 
foreign  countries  for  our  products,  but  with  very  discouraging  results,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  not  able  to  compete  with  foreign  watches  where  they  manufacture  under 
much  more  economical  conditions  and  a  very  much  lower  rate  of  wage.  Although  we 
have  spent  considerable  time  and  labor  in  endeavoring  to  develop  a  foreign  business, 
it  shows  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase.  For  the  year  1912  our  export  business  was 
only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total  business." 

(See  letter  marked  "Exhibit  K"  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof.) 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111.: 

On  January  27,  1913,  the  president  of  the  Elgin  Co.  wired  as  follows  : 
"Sales  for  export  about  6  percent.     Export  business  shows  no  profit.     Continued 

simply  to  keep  our  factory  running  full  time  and  to  carry  out  contract. " 
(See  "Exhibit  M"  hereto  attached.) 

WAGES  PAID  IN  AMERICAN  WATCH  FACTORIES. 

That  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  wages  paid  in  American  watch  factories 
since  1908  is  shown  by  the  following  data  taken  from  the  affidavits  and  statements 
of  American  watch  manufacturers  recently  obtained,  hereto  attached;  and  we  assert 
that  the  information  submitted  proves  that  the  wages  paid  the  producing  help  in  the 
watch-making  industry  abroad  is  less  than  one-third  of  those  paid  in  America.  Any 
information  or  statements  in  regard  to  wages  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
conditions  existing,  working  hours,  etc.,  and  no  conclusion  can  be  reached  as  to  the 
average  wages  paid  the  producing  help  in  European  countries  in  the  watch  industry 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  "home"  industry  in  the  watch- making  trade 
prevalent  in  Europe.  We  respectfully  refer  you  to  pages  20  to  24  of  the  report 
heretofore  filed  with  your  committee. 

Illinois  Watch  Co.,  Springfield,  111.: 

' '  Wages  in  our  factory  are  continually  increasing.  The  following  rate  of  wages  was 
taken  from  our  November  pay  roll,  which  is  a  fair  average  for  the  year  1912:  Skilled 
labor  (men),  $5.78  per  day;  men  (entire  force),  $3.11  per  day;  women  (entire  force), 
$1.50  per  day;  average  for  entire  force,  $2.48  per  day.  These  prices  are  for  a  day  of 
9  hours'  work.  The  skilled  labor  includes  foremen  and  subforemen,  but  not  super- 
intendent, executive  and  office  force." 

(See  letter  marked  "Exhibit  C"  hereto  attached). 

South  Bend  Watch  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.: 

S.  D.  Rider,  vice  president  and  general  manager  South  Bend  Watch  Co.,  hereby 
declares  that  the  following  statement  regarding  the  average  earnings  of  both  male  and 
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female  employees  in  the  factory  of  the  South  Bend  Watch  Co.,  and  as  taken  from  the 
the  pay  roll  of  November,  1912,  is  a  true  and  correct  statement: 


Department. 

Male 
em- 
ployees. 

Average 
per  day. 

Female, 
em- 
ployees. 

Average 
per  day. 

Flat  steel  

10 

$2.74 

19 

$1.43 

Jeweling                       

29 

3.50 

21 

1.42 

Train  

9 

2.95 

28 

1.40 

Finishing  

53 

3.83 

14 

1.50 

Machine  

29 

3.29 

General  average  

3.48 

1.45 

Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  Lancaster.  Pa.: 

"Now,  in  regard  to  the  wages  paid  at  our  factory  at  this  time,  we  have  the  follow 
ing  to  report:  Males  (entire  force),  $2.86  per  day;  females  (entire  force),  $1.27  per  day; 
total  (entire),  $2.22  per  day  force." 

(See  letter  marked  "  Exhibit  D,"  hereto  attached.) 

Hampden  Watch  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio: 

"  The  wages  paid  by  the  Hampton  Watch  Co.  for  the  week  ending  October  12, 
1912.  were  as  follows,  taking  as  a  basis  60  hours  per  week:  Skilled  labor  (men),  $3.48J 
per  day;  males  (entire  force)  $3.48$  per  day;  females  (entire  force),  $1.39$  per  day; 
total  (entire  force),  $2.34  per  day." 

(See  "  Exhibit  H,"  hereto  attached.) 

E.  Howard  Watch  Works,  Wultham,  Mass.: 

"As  regards  wages  paid  to  operatives  in  the  Howard  Watch  Factory,  they  are  con- 
tinually increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  our  average  at  the  present  tune  is  as  follows: 
Average  daily  wage  per  male  operative,  $3.67;  average  daily  wage  per  female  operator, 
$1.69;  average  daily  wage  per  operative  (male  and  female),  $3.14. 

"On  account  of  the  nature  of  our  product  we  can  best  use  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  female  operatives. 

"The  above  wages  are  based  upon  9  hours  per  day." 

(See  "Exhibit  I,"  hereto  attached.) 

New  York  Standard  Watch  Works,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

"We  have  before  us  your  favor  regarding  wages  paia  in  this  factory.  In  reply  to  the 
same,  beg  to  state  that  the  average  paid  male  employees  is  $2.44;  average  paid  female 
employees  is  $1.29:  and  the  total  average  paid  both  male  and  female  employees  is 
12.05. 

"As  our  product  is  only  in  the  line  of  cheap  watches,  we,  of  course,  use  machinery 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  a  considerable  number  of  unskilled  operatives.  For  this 
reason  our  average  rate  is  perhaps  low  by  comparison  with  other  watch  factories,  but, 
of  course,  in  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  a  large  number  of  skilled  operatives 
whose  average  wage  is  very  much  in  excess  of  that  shown  above." 

(See  "Exhibit  L,"  attached  hereto.) 

(See  "Exhibit  G,"  hereto  attached.) 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111.: 

President  of  the  Elgin  Co.,  on  January  27,  1913,  wires  as  follows: 

"On  January  1  this  year  average  daily  wages  our  entire  force  $2.48,  not  including 
salaries  of  superintendents,  foremen,  or  employees  of  executive  offices." 

See  telegram  hereto  attached  and  marked  "Exhibit  M." 

Tli is  shows  slight  increase  over  December  15,  1908,  when  the  following  report  was 
made: 

The  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111.,  on  December  15,  1908,  made  the  follow- 
ing report  as  to  wages  paid  in  its  factory,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America: 
"Skilled  labor  (men),  $4.19;  males  (entire  force),  $3.06;  females  (entire  force),  $1.65; 
total  (entire  force),  $2.40.  This  does  not  include  salaries  to  superintendents,  foremen, 
or  employees  of  executive  offices." 

(See  page  12  of  the  report.) 
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AMERICAN    MANUFACTURES    STAND    BACK   OF  THEIR   PRODUCT. 

On  pages  19  and  20  of  the  "Report,"  under  the  heading  "Fixed  charges  and  over- 
head expenses,"  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  American  manufacturer  must 
maintain  an  extensive  repair  department  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  shape  all 
movements  which  fail  to  keep  accurate  time.  This  is  a  large  item  of  expense  to  the 
American  manufacturer.  The  foreign  manufacturer  has  no  such  expense,  for  the 
reason  that  his  responsibility  ceases  when  the  watch  is  delivered  to  the  importer, 
while  the  American  manufacturers  are  responsible,  it  may  be  said,  during  the  life 
of  the  watch,  and  in  consequence  must  maintain  the  very  extensive  repair  department 
referred  to  in  order  to  take  care  of  watches  that  come  back  to  the  factory  for  the  simplest 
causes,  while  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  saved  from  all  such  expense. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ROSCOE  C.  McCuLLocH,  Attorney. 

JANUARY  30,  1913. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  January  22,  1913. 
Mr.  ROSCOE  C.  MCCULLOCH, 

Attorney  at  Law,  Canton,  Ohio. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  connection  with  the  question  of  being  able  to  determine  the  value 
of  a  watch  by  exterior  examination,  no  matter  how  critical,  beg  to  advise  that  this  is 
simply  an  impossibility. 

My  experience,  covering  more  than  20  years  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  time  and  watch-inspection  service  on  several  of  the  most  important  railroads 
of  this  country,  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  value  and 
tune-keeping  qualities  of  a  watch  excepting  by  carefully  putting  it  through  tempera- 
ture and  five  position  adjustment  tests,  which  will  determine  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
properly  jeweled,  finished,  and  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  railroad  time 
and  watch-inspection  service. 

This  testing  watches  for  temperature  and  position  adjustments  and  determining  the 
quality  of  materials  and  finish  requires  special  equipment  and  skilled  experts  schooled 
in  that  kind  of  work,  and  besides  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  patience  to  make  such 
tests. 

While  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  finish  and  the  kinds  of  materials  used,  yet 
the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  are  the  general  standards  for  determining  the 
value  of  watch  movements. 

Yours,  very  truly,  WEBB  C.  BALL, 

General  Time  Inspector. 
EXHIBIT  B. 

CANTON,  OHIO,  January  22,  191S. 
Mr.  ROSCOE  C.  MCCULLOCH,  Canton,  Ohio. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  response  to  your  inquiry  I  submit  the  following  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  value  of  watch  movements: 

Watch  movements  are  valued  according  to  their  time-keeping  qualities,  and  to 
ascertain  their  worth  running  tests  must  be  made,  which  would  require  much  time, 
special  instruments,  and  devices  with  which  to  compare  them,  as  an  expert  watch- 
maker can  not  determine  these  qualities  by  examination  only. 

The  principal  specifications  governing  the  value  of  watch  movements,  and  to  which 
the  wholesale  or  retail  buyer  gives  particular  attention,  are  the  number  of  jewels  and 
the  adjustments.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  most  American  rail- 
ways accept  for  service  watches  having  17  or  more  jewels,  and  which  must  be  adjusted 
to  temperature,  isochronism,  and  to  run  within  a  limit  of  10  seconds  in  five  positions 
during  a  period  of  five  days,  while  watches  having  less  than  17  jewels  or  which  do  not 
have  the  required  adjustments  are  usually  rejected. 

Jewels  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  to  reduce  the  friction  of  moving 
parts  to  a  minimum,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  operations  of  drilling,  turning,  and  pol- 
ishing garnet,  ruby,  and  sapphire  hole  jewels  and  end  stones  have  never  been  success- 
fully accomplished  in  the  United  States  of  America  except  in  limited  quantities,  due 
in  part  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  the  raw  material  and  workmen 
having  experience  in  this  work,  and  for  this  reason  most  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers of  watches  are  compelled  to  obtain  them  from  European  countries. 
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American  watches  are  nearly  all  jeweled  as  follows: 

Seven-jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stones,  balance  upper  and 
lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  and  a  roller  jewel. 

Eleven-jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stones,  balance  upper  and 
lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel,  third  upper, 
fourth  upper,  escape  upper,  and  pallet  arbor  upper  hole  jewels. 

Fifteen-jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stones,  balance  upper  and 
lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel,  third  upper 
and  lower,  fourth  upper  and  lower,  escape  upper  and  lower,  and  pallet  arbor  upper  and 
lower  hole  jewels. 

Seventeen-jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stones,  balance  upper  and 
lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel,  and  the  third 
pinion,  fourth  pinion,  escape  pinion,  pallet  arbor  and  center  staff  upper  and  lower 
pivots  are  journaled  in  hole  jewels. 

Nineteen-jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stones,  balance  upper  and 
lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel,  and  the  third 
pinion,  fourth  pinion,  escape  pinion,  pallet  arbor  and  center  staff,  barrel  arbor  upper 
and  lower  pivots  are  journaled  in  hole  jewels. 

Twenty-one  jewel  grades  have  balance  upper  and  lower  end  stones,  balance  upper 
and  lower  hole  jewels,  receiving  and  discharging  pallet  jewels,  a  roller  jewel,  upper  and 
lower  third  and  fourth  hole  jewels,  upper  and  lower  escape  pinion  hole  jewels  and  end 
stones,  upper  and  lower  pallet  arbor  hole  jewels  and  end  stones,  upper  and  lower  center 
staff  hole  jewels. 

Twenty-three  jewel  grades  have  the  same  jewels  as  twenty-one  jewel  movements 
with  the  exception  of  two  additional  jewels  for  the  barrel  arbor  pivots. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  jewels  in  a  watch  move- 
ment without  removing  the  dial  and  hands,  and  this  may  cause  trouble  of  various 
kinds,  as  there  is  always  the  liability  of  disturbing  the  adjustments,  breaking  dials, 
pivots,  jewels,  etc.,  and  the  rating  of  the  watch  should  be  tested  again  to  insure  its 
being  in  good  condition. 

Watches  having  7  or  11  jewels  are  seldom,  if  ever,  adjusted  to  either  temperature  or 
positions,  and  this  applies  to  most  15-jeweled  movements  of  recent  manufacture. 

Seventeen-jeweled  watch  movements  are  not  alwavs  adjusted,  some  of  them  being 
merely  timed  to  run  within  a  few  seconds  per  day;  outers  are  adjusted  to  temperature 
only;  some  to  temperature  and  three  positions,  and  some  to  temperature  and  five 
positions.  Nineteen,  21,  and  23  jeweled  watches  are  usually  adjusted  to  temperature 
and  five  positions. 

Adjusted  to  "temperature,"  "isochronism, "  and  "position"  are  terms  used  in  con- 
nection with  watches  which  have  been  given  the  following  treatment,  and  all  move- 
ments adjusted  to  position  are  adjusted  to  isochronism:  After  the  watches  have  been 
assembled  they  are  run  for  a  period  of  time,  usually  24  hours,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  arcs  of  vibration  of  the  balance  are  maintained  within  a  certain  limit.  Ispchron- 
ism,  as  applied  to  watches,  means  that  when  the  long  and  short  arcs  of  vibration  of  a 
balance  are  made  in  equal  time,  irrespective  of  whether  the  mainspring  is  fully  wound 
or  nearly  run  down,  the  hairspring  which  assists  in  the  control  of  the  balance  is  isoch- 
ronal or  isochronous.  There  are,  however,  certain  influences  which  may  disturb  the 
isochronous  spring,  as  a  defective  action  of  the  escapement,  difference  in  size  of  pivots, 
change  in  the  weight  of  a  balance,  or  a  variation  in  the  motive  force. 

The  movements  are  placed  in  a  box  constructed  with  a  thermostat  or  regulator, 
which  keeps  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  102°  F.,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
them  to  temperature.  After  running  in  this  box  for  a  number  of  hours  a  note  is  made 
of  the  effect  of  the  heat,  and  the  watches  are  then  placed  in  another  box  having  a 
temperature  of  34°  F.,  and  another  run  is  made  and  the  variation,  if  any,  noted.  If 
the  watches  show  a  variation  in  these  extremes  of  temperature,  changes  are  made  in 
the  position  of  the  screws  to  compensate  for  the  error.  If  this  is  not  accomplished  in 
one  trial,  similar  treatment  must  be  given  them  until  they  run  correctly. 

In  making  the  changes  in  the  temperature  adjustments  moving  the  screws  to  correct 
the  error  will,  in  most  cases,  throw  the  balance  "out  of  poise."  This  necessitates 
repoising  the  balance  before  proceeding  with  the  position  test.  The  watches  are 
then  run  with  the  pendent  vertical,  and  timed  in  this  position  until  they  run  within  a 
few  seconds  in  24  hours.  The  watch  is  ready  at  this  time  to  be  put  through  the  tests 
for  position  rating,  and  is  run  for  24  hours  with  the  dial  up,  and  a  notation  made  of  its 
rate  in  this  position.  The  movement  is  then  run  with  the  dial  down  for  24  hours,  and 
its  rate  taken  as  before.  In  the  third  test  the  watch  is  run  for  24  hours  with  the 
pendent  upright,  and  a  record  is  made  of  its  performance  in  this  position.  The  fourth 
position  test  is  with  the  pendent  in  a  horizontal  position,  turned  to  the  left,  and  a  run 
of  24  hours  is  again  made  and  its  rate  noted.  The  fifth  position  is  with  the  pendent 
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turned  to  the  right,  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  24-hour  run  is  made  as  before, 
and  its  rate  recorded.  After  making  these  tests  it  is  often  found  that  the  watches  do 
not  run  within  the  required  limit,  and  the  watches  are  turned  over  to  expert  workmen, 
known  as  "position  men,"  who  make  changes  which,  by  long  experience,  have  been 
found  necessary  to  correct  the  errors  which  may  have  been  caused  in  various  ways,  as 
hairspring  being  soft,  not  properly  trued ;  defective  collecting,  studding,  bregueting, 
and  leveling  of  the  hairspring;  or  it  may  be  that  the  hairspring  is  not  free  between  the 
regulator  pins;  the  balance  pivots  may  differ  in  size  or  be  damaged  in  handling;  and 
the  hole  jewels  may  not  be  well  polished ;  or  there  may  be  too  little  or  too  much  free- 
dom between  the  pivots  and  the  jewels,  either  in  their  annular  bearings  or  between  the 
end  stones. 

The  fork  and  roller  action  may  be  defective;  the  escapement  may  not  be  properly 
banked,  the  draft  of  the  pallets  may  be  unequal,  the  lock  may  be  too  strong  or  too 
light.  The  wheels  and  pinions  of  the  train  may  be  defective,  or  the  pivots  of  the 
pinions  may  not  be  free  in  the  jewels.  Jewels  may  be  set  out  of  upright,  or  may  be 
chipped  or  cracked. 

A  mainspring  with  poor  temper  may  cause  much  trouble,  or  the  wheels  which  carry 
the  hour  and  minute  hands  may  be  defective.  After  the  changes  which  have  been 
found  necessary  are  made  the  movements  are  again  run  in  the  five  positions  men- 
tioned before,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  that  a  watch  may  require  this  treatment 
many  times,  and  it  frequently  takes  several  months  before  it  will  run  within  the 
required  rating. 

The  material  used  in  manufacturing  watch  movements,  with  the  exception  of  the 
jewels  and  settings,  does  not  differ  greatly  in  quality  in  the  high  and  low  grades, 
the  nickel  plates,  brass  wheels,  steel  from  which  the  pinions,  screws,  springs,  and 
wheels  are  made  being  of  the  same  quality  in  high  or  low  grade  watches. 

The  workmen  in  many  instances  are  employed  on  both  high  and  low  grade  work, 
and,  while  the  style  of  finish  and  ornamentation  on  certain  parts  may  add  to  the 
appearance  of  the  watch,  it  does  not  add  to  the  time-keeping  quality.  The  steel 
escape  wheel  and  double-roller  escapement  are  considered  necessary  for  railway 
service,  but  many  foreign  watches  of  low  grade  have  the  steel  escape  wheel  and 
double-roller  escapement. 

Jeweling  and  adjusting  to  isochronism,  temperature,  and  five  positions  are  the 
most  expensive  operations  in  watchmaking,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  and 
govern  to  a  great  extent  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

THE  HAMPDEN  WATCH  Co., 
V.  S.  COREY,  Superintendent. 

EXHIBIT  C. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  January  20,  1913. 
Mr.  ROSCOE  C.  McCuLLOCH,  Canton,  Ohio. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  17th  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
the  foreign  business  done  by  this  company  and  in  regard  to  wages  paid  our  employees. 

We  do  no  foreign  business  at  all  except  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  compete  in  prices  with  Swiss  manufacturers,  we  have  made  no  effort 
to  introduce  our  movements  in  foreign  countries. 

Our  business  in  Canada  last  year  amounted  to  less  than  2  per  cent  of  our  total 
business. 

Wages  in  our  factory  are  continually  increasing.  The  following  rate  of  wages  was 
taken  from  our  November  pay  roll,  which  is  a  fair  average  for  the  year  1912:  Skilled 
labor  (men),  $5.78  yer  day;  men  (entire  force),  $3.11  per  day;  women  (entire  force), 
$1.50  per  day;  average  for  entire  force,  $2.48  per  day.  These  prices  are  for  a  day  of 
nine  (9)  hours'  work.  The  skilled  labor  includes  foremen  and  subforemen  but  not 
superintendent,  executive,  and  office  force. 

Very  truly,  yours,  ILLINOIS  WATCH  Co., 

JACOB  BUNN,  President. 

EXHIBIT  D. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  January  21,  1913. 
Mr.  ROSCOE  C.  McCuLLOCH,  Canton,  Ohio. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  your  valued  favor  of  the  17th,  which  arrived 
during  my  absence,  and  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  make  up  this  list  for  you,  but  I 
have  done  the  best  that  I  could. 
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We  export  practically  no  watches  excepting  a  few  to  Canada  and  the  Philippines. 
Hir  records  show  that  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent  are  exported  and  these  princn    ' 
into  Canada,  and  our  reason  for  not  exporting  is  because  we  can  not  compete  witf 


Our  labor  is  very  much  higher,  as  well  as  materials,  and,  of  course,  in  addition  to 
this  we  are  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  material,  and  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  the  .amount  of  business  that  we  do  in  foreign  countries  for  reasons 
above  mentioned. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  wages  paid  at  our  factory  at  this  time,  we  have  the  following 
to  report:  Males  (entire  force),  $2.86  per  day;  females  (entire  force),  $1.27  per  day; 
total  (entire  force),  $2.22  per  day. 

Hoping  this  will  cover  your  requirements,  and  regretting  that  I  can  not  give  you 
more  details,  as  time  will  not  permit  it,  I  remain,  with  every  kind  wish, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

HAMILTON-  WATCH  Co., 
CHARLES  F.  MILLER,  President. 

P.  S. — Too  late  to  have  this  sworn  to.  Will  be  glad  to  furnish  a  sworn  statement  at 
any  time. 

EXHIBIT  E. 

S.  D.  Rider,  vice  president  and  general  manager  South  Bend  Watch  Co.,  declares 
that  said  company  has  not  done  any  export  business  excepting  watches  shipped  into 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  then  only  to  a  limited  degree. 

S.  D.  RIDER,  Vice  Pre  ident. 

Signed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  the  21st  day  of  January,  1913. 

[SEAL.]  HOWARD  D.  WEBSTER,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  November  19,  1914. 

EXHIBIT  F. 

The  Hampden  Watch  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  watch  movements, 
exports  none  of  its  products  except  a  very  limited  quantity  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Efforts  have  been  made  at  various  times  by  said  company  to  enter  the  foreign  mar- 
ket with  Hampden  watches,  but  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  meet  the  low  selling 
prices  of  foreign-made  watches,  and  the  company  has  abandoned  all  efforts  to  get 
foreign  business. 

ALBERT  M.  DUEBER. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  23d  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1913. 
[SEAL.]  ROSCOE  C.  McCuLLOCH,  Notary  Public. 

EXHIBIT  G. 

S.  D.  Rider,  vice  president  and  general  manager  South  Bend  Watch  Co.,  hereby 
declares  that  the  following  statement  regarding  the  average  earnings  of  both  male  and 
female  employees  in  the  factory  of  the  South  Bend  Watch  Co.,  and  as  taken  from  the 
pay  roll  of  November,  1912,  is  a  true  and  correct  statement: 


Department. 

Male  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
per  day. 

Female 
em- 
ployees. 

Average 
per  day. 

Flat  steel  

10 

$2.74 

19 

SI.  43 

29 

3.50 

21 

1.42 

Train                  

9 

2.95 

28 

1.40 

53 

3.83 

14 

1.50 

29 

3.29 

General  average  

3.  48 

1.45 

S.  D.  RIDER. 

Signed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  21st  day  of  January,  1913. 
[SEAL.]  HOWARD  D.  WEBSTER,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  November  19,  1914. 
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EXHIBIT  H. 

The  wages  paid  by  the  Hampden  Watch  Co.  for  the  week  ending  October  12,  1912, 
were  as  follows,  taking  as  a  basis  60  hours  per  week: 

Skilled  labor  (men),  $3.48J  per  day;  males  (entire  force),  $3.02J  per  day;  females 
(entire  force),  $1.39J  per  day;  total  (entire  force),  $2.34  per  day. 

The  foregoing  is  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  in  all  respects  correct. 

ALBERT  M.  DUEBER. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  23d  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1913. 

[SEAL.]  ROSCOE  C.  McCuLLOCH,  Notary  Public. 

EXHIBIT  I. 

WALTHAM,  MASS,  January  27,  191S. 
ROSCOE  C.  MCCULLOCH.  Esq.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

DEAR  SIR:  As  regards  wages  paid  to  operatives  in  the  Howard  watch  factory,  they 
are  continually  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  our  average  at  the  present  time  is  as 
follows: 

Average  daily  wage  per  male  operative,  $3.67;  average  daily  wage  per  female  opera- 
tive, $1.69;  average  daily  wage  per  operative  (male  and  female),  $3.14. 

On  account  of  the  nature  of  our  product,  we  can  use  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
female  operatives. 

The  above  wages  are  based  upon  nine  hours  per  day. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS, 
W.  G.  COOK,  Manager. 

EXHIBIT  J. 

WALTHAM,  MASS.,   January  25,  191S. 
ROSCOE  C.  MCCULLOCH,  Esq.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

DEAR  SIR:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  exporting  of  Howard  watches, 
would  say  that  although  we  have  made  some  investigations  from  time  to  time  as 
regards  the  possibility  of  selling  our  watches  in  foreign  countries,  we  have  met  with 
no  encouragement  on  account  of  the  prices  at  which  we  are  compelled  to  sell  our 
goods.  Outside  of  a  few  samples,  the  business  has  not  amounted  to  anything,  and 
our  investigations  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can  not  meet  price  conditions 
in  foreign  markets. 

Very  truly,  yours,  E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS, 

W.  C.  COOK,  Manager. 
EXHIBIT  K. 

NEW  YORK  STANDARD  WATCH  WTORKS, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  January  25,  191S. 
ROSCOE  C.  MCCULLOCH,  Esq.,  Canton.  Ohio. 

DEAR  SIR:  As  regards  your  inquiry  about  the  exportation  of  New  York  Standard 
watches,  would  say  that  we  have  attempted  for  a  num  oer  of  years  to  develop  the  market 
in  foreign  countries  for  our  products,  but  with  very  discouraging  results,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  not  able  to  compete  with  foreign  watches  where  they  manufacture  under 
much  more  economical  conditions  and  a  very  much  lower  rate  of  wage.  Although 
we  have  spent  considerable  time  and  labor  in  endeavoring  to  develop  a  foreign  busi- 
ness, it  shows  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase.  For  the  year  1912  our  export 
business  was  only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total  business. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

NEW  YORK  STANDARD  WATCH  WORKS. 

EXHIBIT  L. 

NEW  YORK  STANDARD  WATCH  WORKS, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  January  27,  1913. 
ROSCOE  C.  MCCULLOCH,  Esq.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  have  before  us  your  esteemed  favor  regarding  wages  paid  in  this 
factory.  In  reply  to  the  same  beg  to  state  that  the  average  paid  male  employees  is 
$2.44,  average  paid  female  employees  is  $1.29,  and  the  total  average  paid  both  male 
and  female  employees  is  $2.05. 
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As  our  product  is  only  in  the  line  of  cheap  watches,  we,  of  course,  use  machinery  to 
a  very  great  extent,  and  a  considerable  number  of  unskilled  operatives.  For  this 
reason  our  average  rate  is  perhaps  low  by  comparison  with  other  watch  factories;  but, 
of  course,  in  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  a  large  number  of  skilled  operatives  whose 
average  wage  is  very  much  in  excess  of  that  shown  above. 

NEW  YORK  STANDARD  WATCH  WORKS. 

EXHIBIT  M. 

[Night  letter.] 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  January  27,  1913. 
Mr.  ROSCOE  C.  McCuLLOCH, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

On  January  1,  this  year,  average  daily  wages,  our  entire  force,  $2.48,  not  including 
salaries  of  superintendents,  foremen,  or  employees  of  executive  offices.  Sales  for 
export  about  6  per  cent.  Export  business  shows  no  profit.  Continued  simply  to 
keep  our  factory  running  full  time  and  to  carry  out  contract. 

CHARLES  H.  HULBURD, 
President  Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  TARIFF  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  REFORM 

CLUB. 

[Copy— Extract  from  the  New  York  World.) 

TARIFF    INVESTIGATORS     EXONERATE     TWO     CONCERNS — ANNOUNCE     THAT    THE     NEW 
HAVEN   AND   GALE   COMPANIES   DO   NOT   DISCRIMINATE. 

The  New  Haven  Clock  Co.  and  the  Gale  Manufacturing  Co.  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  domestic  prices  quoted  in  comparing  the  export  and  domestic  prices  of  their 
goods.  The  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
articles  in  which  these  comparisons  were  made,  has  investigated  the  claims  of  these 
two  companies  and  is  convinced  that  they  do  not  discriminate  against  American  con- 
sumers. Practically  there  appears  to  be  but  little  difference  between  the  export  and 
domestic  prices  of  the  goods  of  these  companies. 

Not  desiring  in  the  least  to  misrepresent  the  facts  as  to  export  and  domestic  prices, 
this  committee  gladly  makes  the  above  corrections. 

BYRON  W.  HOLT, 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Reform  Club. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Isn't  it  fair,  in  view  of  this,  to  give  the  clock  companies  a  separate  paragraph  and 
consideration  of  their  case  on  its  own  merits? 

BRIEF  OF  F.  N.  MANROSS    &    SONS,   FORESTVILLE,   CONN.,   ON 

HAIRSPRINGS. 

FORESTVILLE,  CONN.,  January  25,  1913. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

In  re  The  duty  on  hairsprings  for  clocks  and  watches. 

The  undersigned  wishes  to  respectfully  present  to  this  committee  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  manufacture  of  hairsprings  for  clocks  and  watches,  and  to  urge  that  the  duty 
should  not  be  reduced  beyond  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 192  of  the  existing  tariff  act. 

By  section  60  of  the  Underwood  bill  the  tariff  on  these  articles,  in  common  with 
other  clock  and  watch  parts,  is  proposed  to  be  reduced  to  30  per  cent.  The  business 
is  highly  competitive  as  between  the  American  and  foreign  trade  at  the  present  time, 
and  a  part  of  the  hairsprings  now  used  by  clock  and  watch  makers  are  now  imported 
from  France  and  Germany,  and  any  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff  would  make  the 
maintenance  of  this  line  of  manufacture  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  against  for- 
eign competition. 
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The  subscriber  herewith  states  such  facts  concerning  the  industry  as  seem  to  him 
to  be  pertinent.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  particular  topic  was  not  covered  by  the 
arguments  which  have  been  addresse;!  to  the  committee  by  clock  and  watch  makers; 
since  this  is  a  very  highly  specialized  branch  of  the  general  clock  trade,  the  hair 
springs  produced  by  our  factory  are  the  raw  material  for  the  clock  makers,  and  on 
this  point  our  interests  would  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  clock  and  watch 
makers. 

The  subscriber  began  the  manufacture  of  hairsprings  for  clocks  and  watches  over 
30  years  ago,  and  has  built  up  an  original  and  independent  line  of  American  manu- 
facture not  before  carried  on  in  this  country.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  my  busi- 
ness all  the  hairsprings  used  for  the  American  clock  and  watch  trade  were  either 
bought  in  Europe  or  manufactured  by  the  clock  makers  themselves  in  such  quan- 
tities as  they  needed  them;  the  great  bulk  were  bought  abroad. 

The  subscriber,  by  devoting  Ms  attention  exclusively  to  this  narrow  branch  of 
business,  was  able  to  furnish  hairsprings  of  better  quality  and  at  better  prices  than 
the  clock  and  watch  makers  could  manufacture  themselves,  and  he  has  established 
a  profitable  and  useful  business  in  their  manufacture.  But  a  part  of  the  hairsprings 
used  in  this  country  are  still  manufactured  in  France  and  Germany  and  bought  from 
the  importers. 

The  importing  firm  of  Hammell,  Pdnglander  &  Co.,  of  Maiden  Lane.  New  York 
City,  themselves  own  a  factory  in  Europe  and  import  and  sell  their  goods  very  exten- 
sively under  the  existing  tariff. 

The  subscriber  employs  in  his  factory,  which  is  located  in  the  village  of  Forestville, 
a  part  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  35  girls  and  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
28,  and  4  men.  The  wages  paid  to  girls  and  women  run  from  $7  per  week  for  begin- 
ners, to  $14,  the  actual  average  being  $8.50  a  week. 

The  men  employed  are  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  the  average  wages  is  $21.60 
per  week. 

The  subscriber's  representative  recently  visited  the  factory  in  Freiburg,  Baden, 
in  the  German  Empire,  where  hairsprings  are  made  for  the  American  trade,  and 
ascertained  that  the  wages  there  paid  are,  to  the  foremen,  $14.50  and  $15  per  week; 
to  other  workmen,  $8.50  and  $9  per  week;  and  to  girls  and  women,  $4  to  $4.65  per 
week.  This  factory  produces  the  finest  line  of  hairsprings,  in  which  the  wages  paid 
must  be  as  high  as  in  any  manufacture  of  hairsprings  in  that  country. 

These  facts  we  are  prepared  to  prove  by  the  testimony  of  a  competent  and  capable 
witness  before  the  committee,  if  opportunity  is  given. 

The  manufacture  of  hairsprings  being  a  very  delicate  and  high-grade  of  manufac- 
ture, the  cost  of  wages,  as  shown  by  the  subscriber's  books,  which  he  is  ready  to  pro- 
duce before  your  committee,  is  more  than  three  times  the  cost  of  all  the  material  used. 
The  principal  material  used  by  your  subscriber  is  a  fine  grade  of  steel,  costing  87i 
cents  per  pound  before  it  is  drawn  into  wire.  The  cost  of  drawing  it  into  wire,  which 
is  almost  exclusively  a  labor  cost,  increases  the  cost  of  the  greater  part  of  our  material 
to  $6.50  per  pound.  Some  of  our  steel  drawn  into  wire  of  almost  miscroscopic  fine- 
ness costs  when  drawn  not  less  than  $32  per  ounce,  or  almost  double  the  value  of  pure 
gold.  ^Tien  to  this  is  added  the  labor  of  tempering  and  shaping  the  springs  for  the 
different  uses  required,  the  committee  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the 
cost  of  labor  is  much  the  largest  element  of  cost;  and  that  it  requires  the  most  economy 
and  care  in  business  management,  and  skill  in  manufacture,  to  hold  the  market  in 
competition  with  French  and  German  manufacturers,  who  pay  less  than  half  the 
wages  for  their  labor  that  we  pay. 

We  also  manufacture  springs  from  brass,  bronze,  and  a  small  amount,  for  use  in 
electrical  instruments,  of  silver. 

During  the  last  few  years  competition  with  imported  goods  has  been  increasingly 
sharp,  the  buyers  constantly  telling  us  that  our  goods  are  superior  to  the  foreign  goods, 
but  that  they  can  buy  much  cheaper  abroad. 

The  subscriber  owns  his  own  real  estate  and  factory,  has  no  borrowed  money,  and 
pays  no  interest,  discounts  many  of  his  bills,  personally  manages  his  business  himself, 
with  very  small  office  expenses;  and  except  for  such  economy  in  manufacture  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacture  of  hairspriiigs  under  the  present 
tariff. 

The  industry  is,  we  think,  a  useful  and  valuable  one,  though  of  so  small  and  fine 
an  article  that  it  does  not  employ  a  great  number  of  persons;  and  the  subscriber  feela 
that  it  is  entitled  to  the  amount  of  protection  given  under  the  present  law;  and  thai 
the  cost  to  the  clock  makers  for  the  number  of  hairsprings  which  he  buys  is  so  small 
that  no  one  would  benefit  by  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  except  a  few  importers. 
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When  our  representative  visited  Freiburg  and  made  some  inquiries  in  that  city 
concerning  the  wages  paid,  he  was  driven  out  by  the  police  by  threats  of  arrest,  which 
shows  how  carefully  the  German  Government  protects  the  interest  of  their  manu- 
facturers with  whom  we  are  competing. 

Yours,  very  truly,  FREDERICK  N.  MANROSS. 

HARDINGE    BROS.    (INC.),    CHICAGO,    ILL.,    IN    RE    DUTY    ON 

CLOCKS. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  January  14,  1913. 
Mr.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

J louse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  the  matter  of  watchman's  detectors  or  watchman's  portable  clocks, 
we  are  inclosing  herewith  illustrations  of  the  two  clocks  which  we  manufacture.  We 
make  the  entire  outfit  with  the  exception  of  the  escapement  and  the  pinions.  This 
i.s  a  patented  device,  there  being  no  other  manufacturer  of  such  devices  in  this  country. 
Utlu-r  dealers  in  these  devices  import  the  entire  outfit. 

Having  the  matter  up  with  the  appraiser,  it  came  to  our  attention  that  there  is  not 
a  proper  classification  of  these  goods.  They  are  a  special  line  of  goods,  and  should  be 
classitied  as  watchman's  portable  clocks  and  watchman's  time  detectors. 

The  difference  in  the  labor  in  producing  these  things  in  America  and  European 
labor  in  fine  manufacturing  is  about  a  difference  of  100  per  cent.  A  fair  duty  on  these 
devices  brought  in  complete  would  be  60  per  cent.  For  parts  of  watchman's  portable 
clocks  and  lime  detectors  a  low  duty  of  25  per  cent  would  be  about  right  on  the  same 
principle  that  jewels  for  watches  are  brought  in  with  less  duty,  owing  to  the  advantage 
which  watch  factories  find  in  importing  these  jewels.. 

This  In-iii";  a  reasonably  small  business,  it  does  not  at  the  present  time  pay  the 
manufacturer  in  this  country  to  make  the  escapement  or  the  pinions,  owing  to  the 
labor  costs,  and  the  small  amount  manufactured  does  not  permit  of  the  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  the  breaking  in  of  help,  not  being  able  to  keep  them  continuously 
at  it .  We  therefore  request  your  honorable  body  to  consider  this  question,  and  submit 
the  foregoing  statement  for  your  consideration. 

Thanking  you,  we  remain,  yours  truly, 

HARDINGE  BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN  HARDINGE. 

HAMMEL,    RIGLANDER    &    CO.    WRITES    REGARDING   DUTY    ON 

WATCHES. 

NEW  YORK,  December  18,  1912. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  for  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  May  9,  1911,  in  reference  to  tariff  mat- 
ters, of  which  I  inclose  a  copy,  and  particularly  to  what  I  have  already  written  you 
ut  that  time  in  reference  to  the  small  watch  companies  who  have  to  make  their  pur- 
chases from  the  larger  companies,  having  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Waltham  and  Elgin 
watch  companies  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  duty.  They  have  been  forced  to 
purchase  materials  for  their  product  from  these  people,  such  as  mainsprings,  and 
everything  else  in  connection  therewith,  and  I  also  called  your  attention  to  dials. 
The  duty  assessed  on  all  these  articles,  as  you  well  know,  is  40  per  cent,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  on  dials  they  have  to  pay  3  cents  each. 

The  old  rate  of  duty,  under  which  the  Waltham  and  Elgin  companies  became  very 
prosperous,  was  25  per  cent  only,  and  there  is  not  any  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
same  rate  of  duty  should  not  now  give  them  more  than  sufficient  protection. 

I  also  called  your  attention  in  my  letter  to  hands  for  watches,  as  well  as  the  exces- 
sively high  rate  of  duty  on  files.  The  manufacturers  of  files  in  this  country  are  giving 
a  discount  of  70  and  10  per  cent  from  the  published  price  lists  of  Swiss-made  files, 
The  old  rate  of  duty  existing  prior  to  1883  was  also  a  high  rate  of  duty  and  was  suffi- 
ciently high  to  give  any  and  all  protection  to  the  American  file  manufacturers. 

I  also  in  my  letter  referred  to  the  high  rate  of  duty  on  nippers  and  pliera. 
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I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  time  by  sending  you  a  long  brief 
falling  your  attention  to  these  matters,  nor  do  I  wish  to  take  up  the  valuable  time 
of  your  committee  in  asking  for  a  hearing,  but  simply  desire  to  call  these  matters  to 
your  attention,  as  you  are,  in  my  opinion,  so  well  versed,  possibly  better  so  than  any 
other  member  to-day,  on  all  tariff  matters,  and  I  do  this,  hoping  you  will  take  up 
these  things  and  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  different  members  of  your  honored 
committee. 

I  also  desire  to  call  your  attention,  while  at  the  preset  time  not  largely  interested, 
to  the  terribly  high  rate  of  duty  on  spectacles  and  eyeglasses.  Now,  these  goods  are 
an  absolute  necessity,  and  the  duty  on  these  certainly  should  be  very  low.  Under 
the  rate  of  duty  that  haa  been  in  existence  for  quite  some  time,  the  manufacturers 
of  this  class  of  goods  have  become  very  prosperous,  for  instance:  The  American  Optical 
Co.  of  Southbridge,  Mass.;  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Optical  Co.,  and  T.  A.  Willson  &  Co.,  both  of  Reading,  Pa.,  and 
certainly  the  duty  should  be  very  much  reduced.  While  on  other  goods  in  the  optlicd 
line,  such  as  opera  glasses,  etc.,  these  may  be  considered  as  luxuries,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  change  from  the  present  rate,  as  the  people 
purchasing  them  can  well  afford  to  pay. 

If  there  is  any  information  you  desire  from  me,  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  know  I 
will  be  pleased  to  give  you  same.  If  you  desire  me  to  do  so,  I  will  come  to  Washington 
and  go  through  this  matter  with  you  before  your  committee,  and  explain  it  all  to 
them,  of  you  will  kindly  let  me  know,  as  I  do  not  care  to  go  inco  a  public  hearing. 

Could  I  ask  you  to  have  your  secretary  send  me  a  list  of  the  different  members  of 
your  committee,  so  that  I  can  call  these  matters  to  their  attention  as  well. 

Trusting  you  will  take  all  these  matters  into  consideration  with  your  committee 
when  it  comes  time  to  make  a  change  in  the  tariff,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.   W.    RlGLANDER. 

NEW  YORK,  December  19,  19H. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Pardon  me  for  again  taking  up  your  valuable  time,  but  in  my  letter  of 
yesterday  I  overlooked  a  part  of  section  192  that  I  desired  to  call  your  attention  to, 
and  that  is  the  part  that  provides  for  all  jewels  for  the  use  of  the  manufacture  of 
watches  and  clocks  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  section  should 
read,  "All  jewels  for  use  of  the  manufacture  of  watches,  clocks,  electrical,  mechan- 
ical, and  chemical  instruments  to  be  10  per  cent." 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  W.  RIQLANDER. 

[Inclosure.] 

MAY  9, 1911. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  It  is  with  much  pleasure  and  gratification  that  I,  as  a  long-lived  Democrat, 
have  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  present  session  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and,  particularly  so,  your  remarks  as  chairman  of  the  above  committee  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  tariff,  and  r:ote  that  it  is  the  intention  of  your  honorable  body  to  take  up 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  schedule  by  schedule,  and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  watch  and  clock  clause,  paragraph  192. 

Under  thia  section  with  the  tariff  of  1907,  which  I  think  is  very  unjust,  the  small 
watch  companies,  such  as  the  New  York  Standard,  Trenton,  Hamilton,  Hampden, 
etc.,  are  compelled  to  pav  tribute  to  the  Elgin  and  Waltham  watch  companies.  You 
will  notice  watches,  clocks,  and  parts  thereof  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent. 
This  includes  both  hair  and  main  springs  for  watches,  and  as  the  Walthain  and  Elgin 
companies  are  manufacturing  their  material,  they  can  produce  their  watches  cheaper 
than  the  other  companies  referred  to,  who  use  the  imported  article^,  and  on  account 
of  this  high  rate  of  duty  they  have  to  some  extent  been  forced  to  purchase  from  the 
Elgin  and  Waltham  companies. 

In  the  same  clause,  dials  for  watches  and  clocks  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per 
cent  and  specific  duty  of  3  cents  each  additional,  in  order  to  make  the  watch  com- 
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panics  purchase  these  from  one  O'Hara,  living  in  Waltham.  Mass.,  and  doing  business 
under  the  name  of  the  O'Hara  Waltham  Dial  Co.  This  item  under  the  McKinley 
and  Wilson  tariff  paid  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  more  than  sufficient 
protection  for  any  manufacturer,  and  in  fact  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  would  be  ample, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  revision  of  tariff  this  article  be  levied  at  a  rate  no 
higher  than  the  highest  rate  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  particularly  so  as  the  white 
enamel  used  in  making  these  watch  dials  comes  in  free  of  duty. 

Another  item  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  is  hands  for  watches.  On'  account  of 
the  Waltham  and  Elgin  companies  manufacturing  these,  they  have  almost  driven 
the  imported  article  out  of  the  market,  and  thereby  forcing  not  only  the  smaller 
companies,  but  the  dealers  as  well,  to  purchase  these  from  them  and  sell  them  at  the 
terms  and  prices  and  quantities  they  dictate,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  obtain  their 
supply. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  excessively  high  rate  of  duty  on  files.  The 
Nicholson  File  Co.  of  this  country  has  been  in  existence  a  very  long  time  and  certainly 
this  is  not  to  be  considered  any  more  an  infantile  industry,  and  the  rate  of  duty  should 
be  very  materially  reduced. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  pliers  in  Section  198,  on  which  the  duty  was  advanced 
in  the  1907  tariff,  simply  to  benefit  the  Utica  Drop  Forge  Co.  of  which  Mr.  Sherman, 
the  vice  president,  is  the  president.  Why  any  such  articles  as  tools  of  any  description 
should  pay  a  higher  duty  then  30  per  cent  I  can  not  understand  when  machinery 
only  pays  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  and  I  think  the  mechanics  should  be  able  to  get  their 
tools  to  work  with  at  the  cheapest  possible  price,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  that  have  been  favored  by  legislation. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  your  valuable  time  just  at  present  with 
this  matter,  but  I  thought  best  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  as  in  the  formulating  of 
the  bill  and  revising  the  various  sections  of  the  tariff,  which  you  propose  to  take  up 
section  by  section,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  you. 

If  not  asking  too  much  of  you,  may  I  ask  you  to  have  receipt  of  this  acknowledged 
by  your  secretary,  if  you  have  not  the  time  to  spaie  to  let  me  hear  from  you  personally. 

Should  you,  at  the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  desire  me  to  call  on  you  in 
Washington,  the  same  as  was  requested  of  me  at  the  time  of  getting  up  the  Wilson 
bill,  I  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  be  at  your  service. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  W.  RIQLANDER. 

BRIEF  OF  KUEHL  CLOCK  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CHICAGO,  January  28, 1913. 
The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  have  seen  the  proposition  laid  before  your  honorable  committee 
by  the  interest  of  the  watch  manufacturers  in  this  country,  regarding  a  17-jewel  move- 
ment adjusted,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"All  movements  stamped  'adjusted,  " '  it  is  stated,  "should  be  required  to  run  within 
the  limits  of  error  common  within  the  United  States,  viz:  For  temperature,  2  seconds 
in  24  hours;  for  positions,  10  seconds  in  24  hours,  these  10  seconds  being  the  algebraic 
difference  between  the  deviations  from  mean  time  in  the  two  positions  in  which  the 
watch  runs  fastest  and  slowest,  considering  as  positive  and  negative  quantities,respec- 
tively,  the  amount  by  which  the  time  as  indicated  by  the  watch  exceeds  or  falls 
short  of  the  time  indicated  by  the  standard  timepiece  with  which  it  is  compared." 

If  this  proposition  should  be  embodied  in  the  new  tariff,  it  would  keep  out  all 
watches  to  be  stamped  adjusted  of  foreign  make. 

Writer,  as  a  practical  watchmaker  for  the  last  35  years,  will  prove  that  it  is  an  impos- 
sibility to  import  a  watch  which  would,  on  arrival,  keep  time  as  stated  in  above 
paragraph. 

We  further  beg  to  state  that  there  is  not  a  watch  made  in  America  exported  across 
the  ocean  which  would  come  up  to  above-mentioned  requirements.  There  would  not 
be  5  watches  out  of  100  of  American  manufacture  which  have  been  regulated  here 
and  if  shipped  across  to  London,  stand  the  test. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  and  if  necessary  we  would  prove  the  same 
by  making  a  sample  shipment. 

Respectfully,  yours,  KUEHL  CLOCK  Co. 

•THEO.  KUEHL. 
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STATEMENT  OF  D.  GRUEN  SONS  &  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  January  28,  191S. 
Hon.  HENRY  T.  RAINEY, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  have  noticed  you  are  giving  the  watch  subject  special  attention, 
therefore  submit  copy  of  letter  sent  to  your  honorable  chairman. 

While  we  have  never  cared  to  be  drawn  into  publicity  in  reference  to  tariff  matters, 
we  can  not  help  but  state  that  in  reading  the  hearing  of  January  14  that  we  can  give 
you  valuable  information  not  yet  brought  out  at  any  hearing. 

Our  president  happens  to  be  so  situated  as  to  be  well  informed  on  both  sides  of 
the  actual  manufacturing  questions  as  manufacturers  with  factories  in  the  United 
States  and  Switzerland,  the  Gruen  family  being  in  manufacturing  since  1876. 

At  your  hearing  Mr.  Fitch  gave  his  side  with  many  statements  not  true,  not  saying 
it  was  given  knowingly  as  incorrect;  but  one  item — the  labor  cost — is  about  the 
same  in  Switzerland  as  here.  The  minimum  is  5  francs,  as  he  states,  but  the  maxi- 
mum is  nearer  18  francs  (not  6  francs),  with  an  average  there  of  11  francs.  The  Swiss 
factory  employs  more  men  than  women;  this  brings  up  the  average  some. 

You  have  had  an  American  manufacturer's  hearing  and  an  importer's,  and  not 
an  actual  Swiss  watch  manufacturer's— that  is,  an  American  concern  operating  a 
Swiss  factory  under  American  ownership — while  the  other  hearing  was  strictly  an 
importing  concern  of  foreign  extraction. 

We  operate  a  factory  in  Cincinnati  and  one  in  Madre  Biel,  Switzerland,  and  our 
officers  are  all  American  born.  We  favor  protection,  not  prohibition — a  square  deal 
for  consumer  and  manufacturer. 

As  to  his  claim  of  undervaluations,  the  customs  department  has  demonstrated  that 
it  takes  care  of  that  very  effectively  to  see  that  it  is  not  done.  The  reason  for  the 
average  being  higher  in  the  last  two  years  is  because  the  last  bill  prohibits  the  impor- 
tation of  cheapest  grades  through  the  excessive  specific  duty  and  not  due  to  under- 
valuation. 

We  favor  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem — no  specific  duty — as  the  only  just  way  for 
jewels  is  not  alone  indicative  of  quality;  but  any  watchmaker  can  tell  soon  the  differ- 
ence in  value  through  finish  of  the  component  parts  of  the  watch. 

The  accuracy  of  a  watch,  with  its  so-called  positions,  adjustments,  do  not  deter- 
mine the  value  of  a  watch  entirely.  It  does  not  require  a  time  test  first  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  watch. 

A  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  not  injure  a  single  workman 
in  the  American  factories;  of  that  we  are  positive  from  past  experience,  while  it  is 
going  to  benefit  thousands  of  dealers  and  consumers  more. 

They  are  to  be  thought  of,  as  well  as  revenue  for  all  the  people  from  duties.  Fur- 
thermore, Europe  buys  more  than  the  United  States  buys  from  Europe,  and  it  is  only 
by  interchange  of  commodities  can  countries  be  benefited. 

Our  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Gruen,  who  is  at  present  in  Mexico  City  on  business,  could  appear 
any  time  after  February  5.  We  also  have  addressed  a  request  for  a  hearing  to  your 
chairman,  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood. 

We  beg  to  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

THE  D.  GRUEN,  SONS  &  Co., 
GEO.  J.  GRUEN,  Secretary. 


[Telegram.] 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  February  J,  1913. 
Mr.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIRS:  We  believe  the  committee  is  of  opinion  that  Schedule  C,  No.  192,  relative  to 
watch  movements,  is  too  high,  but  if  this  section  is  put  entirely  on  specific  duty  as 
desired  by  some  interests,  a  prohibitive  rate  on  most  grades  will  be  made.  Their 
argument  chiefly  against  ad  valorem  duty  is  undervaluation.  We  believe  the  cus- 
toms department  has  shown  its  ability  to  cope  with  this.  Watch  movements  are  not 
such  mysterious  articles  that  no  one  can  tell  the  difference  between  grades.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  easy  for  almost  anyone  to  pick  relative  goods.  Of  course,  to  deter- 
mine close  valuation  will  require  some  experience.  Furthermore,  with  comparative 
ease  the  department  can  find  out  in  Switzerland  the  class  of  merchandise  manufac- 
tured by  various  large  concerns,  and  nearly  all  specialize  on  grades  within  close  range 
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of  price,  although  may  be  jeweled  from  15  to  21  jewel,  still  are  practically  same  priced 
article;  only  in  a  very  few  factories  specializing  on  extra  fine  complicated  watches  is 
there  great  range  of  price. 

So  it  is  really  easier  for  department  to  determine  values  than  in  many  other  lines 
where  one  would  never  consider  specific  duties,  so  to  our  mind  undervaluation  is 
prevented  by  customs  officials. 

Jewels  do  not  make  or  indicate  a  grade.  The  value  of  the  movement  is  made  up  of, 
first,  quality  of  material  used;  second,  fineness  of  finish  of  same;  third,  adjustments. 
As  to  the  first,  one  can  put  different  qualities  of  material  in  any  movement  regardless 
whether  15  or  21  jewel. 

As  to  the  second,  as  example,  a  single  finely  finished  balance  wheel  will  cost  as  much 
to  make  as  what  a  cheap  2l-jewel  complete  movement  does. 

Last,  adjustments.  Where  there  can  be  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money,  you 
can  not  regulate  the  value  by  engraving  the  number  of  positions,  because  any  watch 
is  adjusted  to  position  as  long  as  it  does  not  stop  when  put  in  a  different  position.  That 
is  true  of  a  7-jewel  of  the  cheapest  character.  Of  course,  what  is  generally  understood 
by  adjustments  is  something  entirely  different,  but  it  is  impossible  to  control  that  by 
engraving.  We  know  an  attorney  for  the  watch  companies  wanted  a  limit  of  position, 
variations  set.  What  he  asked  you  to  do  is  better  than  requirements  to  secure  a  new 
Class  A  certificate,  for  which  one  American  company  gave  testimony  before  you  that 
only  30  out  of  50  secured  Class  A,  although  especially  adjusted  for  the  test,  and  this 
is  a  $400  article. 

So  you  can  see  that  it  is  not  practical  to  expect  it  out  of  general  run  of  movements 
imported,  all  grades,  merely  because  it  has  a  large  number  of  jewels. 

We  therefore  arc  of  opinion  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  only  safe  one.     We  believe  20 
per  cent  is  sufficient  protection.     For  many  years  had  25  per  cent  and  during  that  time 
factories  were  very  prosperous,  so  that  ought  to  be  entirely  enough  to-day,  which  would 
provide  ample  protection  and  provide  revenue. 
A  copy  of  this  telegram  is  mailed  you. 
We  remain,  very  respectfully, 

THE  D.  GRUEN  SONS  &  Co. 
PARAGRAPH  193. 

Zinc-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds,  including  calamine,  containing  less  than 
ten  per  centum  of  zinc,  shall  be  admitted,  free  of  duty;  containing  ten  per 
centum  or  more  of  zinc  and  less  than  twenty  per  centum,  one-fourth  of  one 
cent  per  pound  on  the  zinc  contained  therein ;  containing  twenty  per  centum 
or  more  of  zinc  and  less  than  twenty-five  per  centum,  one-half  of  one  cent 
per  pound  on  the  zinc  contained  therein;  containing  twenty-five  per  centum 
of  zinc,  or  more,  one  cent  per  pound  on  the  zinc  contained  therein :  Provided, 
That  on  all  importations  of  zinc-bearing  ores  the  duties  shall  be  estimated 
at  the  port  of  entry,  and  a  bond  given  in  double  the  amount  of  such  estimated 
duties  for  the  transportation  of  the  ores  by  common  carriers  bonded  for  the 
transportation  of  appraised  or  unappraised  merchandise  to  properly  equipped 
sampling  or  smelting  establishments,  whether  designated  as  bonded  ware- 
houses or  otherwise.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ores  at  such  establishments 
they  shall  be  sampled  according  to  commercial  methods  under  the  super- 
vision of  Government  officers,  who  shall  be  stationed  at  such  establish- 
ments, and  who  shall  submit  the  samples  thus  obtained  to  a  Government 
assayer,  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  make  a 
proper  assay  of  the  sample,  and  report  the  result  to  the  proper  customs  officers, 
and  the  import  entries  shall  be  liquidated  thereon,  except  in  case  of  ores  that 
shall  be  removed  to  a  bonded  warehouse  to  be  refined  for  exportation  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  all 
necessary  regulations  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

ZINC    ORE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  OTTO  RTJHL,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ZINC  MINING 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Ruhl  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  are  you  to  refer  to,  Mr.  Ruhl  ? 
Mr.  RUHL.  I  shall  speak  on  paragraph  193  in  the  existing  tariff 
bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  193? 

Mr.  RUHL.  On  zinc  ores. 

I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  zinc  ore  producers  of  the  United  States. 
My  address  is  Joplin,  Mo. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  we  feel  that  it  is  not  out  of  place 
for  us  to  state  frankly  upon  what  theory  we  shall  base  our  discussion. 
In  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  Government,  we  are  informed 
it  is  necessary  to  raise  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  by  means 
of  a  tariff.  We  understand  that,  according  to  the  policy  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  prime  object  of  every  tariff  should  be  to  raise  revenue. 
We  also  believe  that  whenever  a  tariff  is  placed  upon  an  article  pro- 
duced both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  tariff  not  only  yields  revenue, 
but  it  yields  an  incidental  protection.  The  only  tariff  that  would 
yield  revenue  without  incidental  protection  would  be  a  tariff  placed 
upon  an  article  or  articles  which  are  produced  abroad  and  not  pro- 
duced at  home.  We  believe  that  a  tariff  levied  only  on  articles  pro- 
duced abroad  and  not  at  home  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  Government.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  levying 
a  tariff  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  Government,  whether 
so  desired  or  not,  said  tariff  is  bound  to  bring  a  certain  measure  of 
protection. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  in  shaping  this  tariff,  it  is  necessary  to  regard 
it  both  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
incidental  protection.  From  the  standpoint  of  revenue  the  tariff 
should  be  so  formulated  as  to  bring  an  adequate  amount  of  money 
to  run  the  Government  and  distribute  the  burden  of  taxation  as 
equitably  as  possible.  From  the  standpoint  of  incidental  protection 
the  effort  should  be  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  protection  as  widely 
as  possible,  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  bulwark  of  monopoly, 
and,  above  all,  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  who  toil  get  their  fan-  share 
of  said  incidental  protection.  In  other  words,  a  tariff  should  be  a 
revenue  producer.  It  should  not  be  an  aid  to  monopoly,  and  the 
benefits  of  incidental  protection  should  be  placed  where  most  needed. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  desire  to  set  forth  the  following  facts  which 
we  believe  tend  to  show  that  the  present  duty  on  zinc  ore  should  be 
retained  : 

1 .  The  present  duty  has  been  a  revenue  producer.     It  has  yielded 
a  total  revenue  of  $759,284.83,  or  an  approximate  average  annual 
revenue  of  $250,000. 

2.  The  present  duty  is  not  restrictive.     The  average  annual  im- 
portation of  zinc  ores  since  the  duty  has  been  imposed  has  been  greater 
than  the  average  annual  importation  for  the  five  years  immediately 
prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  duty. 

3.  There  is  not  even  a  suspicion  of  monopoly  in  the  zinc  mining 
business. 

4.  The  wages  in  the  zinc  mining  business  are  high.     There  is  no 
foreign  or  cheap  labor  in  this  industry. 

5.  Of  the  total  cost  of  zinc  ready  for  the  consumer  66  to  70  per 
cent  is  expended  in  the  mining  and  concentration  of  the  ores.     Over 
one-half  of  the  mining  and  concentrating  cost  is  paid  to  labor. 

6.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  wages,  the  cost  of  producing  zinc  ore 
in  the  United  States  is  higher  tnan  that  of  producing  zinc  ore  in 
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Mexico.  For  this  reason  from  the  standpoint  of  incidental  protec- 
tion we  feel  that  the  zinc  industry  is  entitled  to  consideration  in  the 
formation  of  a  revenue  tariff. 

During  the  three  years  in  which  the  present  tariff  has  been  in 
force  there  have  been  brought  into  the  United  States  in  1910,  89,406 
tons;  in  1911,  78,391;  and  in  1912,  78,000  tons  of  zinc  ores.  It 
should  be  remembered  too  that  the  principal  source  of  zinc  imports, 
Mexico,  has  been  in  a  state  of  revolution  for  the  past  two  years, 
greatly  disorganizing  the  Mexican  mining  industry,  and  had  peace 
prevailed  it  is  fair  to  presume  the  imports  would  have  been  much 
larger.  The  zinc  ores  that  were  imported  for  consumption  and  upon 
which  duty  was  paid  have  brought  in  as  revenue  since  August  5, 
1909,  the  date  of  the  present  measure  taking  effect,  a  total  of  approx- 
imately $759,284.83. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there. 

Mr.  RUHL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  Those  figures  are  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  and  are  published  by  the  Geological  Survey,  except  the 
figures  for  1912.  Mr.  Siebenthal  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  went  with  me  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
where  we  secured  the  figures  for  1912. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  say  "for  consumption." 

Mr.  RUHL.  Yes;  for  consumption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  the  question.  Their 
figures  give  the  total  importations. 

Mr.  RUHL.  Their  figures  give  both  the  total  importations  and  the 
importations  for  consumption.  They  make  a  distribution  of  those 
two  different  things. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  notice  here  that  for  1912  the  value  of  the  impor- 
tations was  $1,017,000,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  was  $870,000,  the 
exports  amounting  to  four-fifths  of  the  imports  for  the  year.  For 
the  year  1911  the  imports  were  $393,000  and  the  exports  $533,000.  I 
do  not  see  where  you  get  your  figures  to  show  that  there  was  that 
amount  imported  for  consumption  instead  of  that  amount  of  ore 
imported  into  the  United  States;  but  it  appears  that  most  of  it  is 
imported  for  the  purpose  of  exporting,  and  the  Government  does  not 
get  any  revenue  out  of  that. 

Mr.  RUHL.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  ?  Is  that  what  you  are  reading  from  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  I  am  reading  from  the  tariff.  It  is  taken  from 
the  same  document. 

Mr.  RUHL.  That  is  where  I  got  my  figures  from.  My  general  im- 
ports are  taken  from  that  source,  and  for  1910  they  are  87,406  tons. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  RUHL.  I  have  not  the  value  here  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  What  is  tho  value  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  It  would  run  from  about  $14  to  $23  a  ton,  depending 
on  the  metal  content. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  How  many  tons  in  1910? 

Mr.  RUHL.  87,408. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  largely  in  excess  of  what  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  states.  How  many  tons  were  exported  accord- 
big  to  your  figures  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  I  have  here  reexports  amounting  to  9,420,984  pounds. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  not  it  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  it  in  tons? 

Mr.  RUHL.  Reduced  to  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  that  would  be  4,700 
tons  reexported. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Four  thousand  tons? 

Mr,  RUHL.  Four  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Was  that  the  total  export  of  ore  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  That  is  the  total  reexports  of  zinc  smelted  from  the 
imported  ore. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then,  there  is,  in  addition  to  that,  some  export  of 
domestic  ore,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  domestic  exports.  There  was  an 
exportation  here  of  about  19,953  tons  in  1912.  In  1910  we  went  down 
to  19,711. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  Government  figures  show  that  the  exports  in 
1911  were  over  $500,000,  which  would  be  forty  or  fifty  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  RUHL.  My  figures  do  not  show  any  such  amount  as  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  say  you  get  your  figures  from  the  same  source 
we  do? 

Mr.  RUHL.  I  get  my  figures  from  the  same  source  you  do. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  not  the  trouble,  Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
is  taking  the  domestic  ore  exported  and  the  other  is  taking  the  foreign 
ore  exported  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  No;  I  had  them  added  together,  the  foreign  and 
domestic  ores  exported,  and  he  says  they  amount  to  less  than  half 
what  the  department  says  they  amount  to. 

Mr.  RUHL.  I  want  to  make  myself  clear  on  this.  Do  I  understand 
that  you  want  the  difference  in  the  exports  under  the  drawback 
clause  ?  Is  that  what  I  understand  you  want  to  know  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  I  was  trying  to  call  your  attention  to  is 
this:  You  are  contending  that  this  is  a  revenue  producer  at  this 
time — 

Mr.  RUHL.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  after  you  deduct  the  exportations  of  foreign 
ore,  of  course  the  revenue  does  not  appear.  It  appears  as  having 
been  collected,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  pay  it  back  on  the  reex- 
port, 99  per  cent  of  the  value  there. 

Mr.  RUHL.  That  is  on  the  drawback  feature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  you  are  really  importing  for  export,  and  there 
is  no  revenue  derived.  I  think  if  you  will  investigate  this  paragraph 
you  will  see  that  there  is  no  real  revenue  obtained  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  RUHL.  My  figures  show  that  there  was. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  we  will  look  into  that. 

Mr.  RUHL.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  here  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  showing  imports  for 
consumption — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes;  but  they  are  all  imported  for  consumption. 
That  does  not  show  the  drawback  at  all. 
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Mr.  RUHL.  That  is  exactly  where  I  got  the  figures  for  the  draw- 
back. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  know;  but  everything  that  comes  in  here  is 
headed  "Imports  for  consumption,"  but  it  does  not  show  drawback. 
It  is  probably  bad  bookkeeping  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but 
that  is  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  RUHL.  All  the  figures  that  I  have  been  able  to  derive  from  the 
department  segregate  the  zinc.  They  give  you  the  general  imports 
there,  showing  how  many  tons,  with  the  metal  content,  and  then  they 
give  you  in  another  section  the  reexports  of  metal  in  ore,  which  is 
held  at  the  bonded  smelters  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Here  is  the  proposition :  Of  course  there  is  very 
little  ore  exported,  but  when  they  import  this  ore  and  it  is  refined 
into  a  finished  product  of  some  kind  it  is  reexported,  not  as  ore,  but 
as  pig  zinc,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  and  then  the  importer  gets  back 
his  99  per  cent  of  what  he  pays.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  people 
contend  that  at  some  of  the  customhouses  they  have  not  been  paying 
this  tax  until  it  was  exported  and  only  paid  that  1  per  cent.  I  do 
not  know  that  that  is  so.  Of  course  on  the  books  it  appears  so. 
You  claim  this  is  a  revenue  producer,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  my  information  is  that  most  of  this  ore,  practically 
all  of  it  that  is  being  imported,  is  being  reduced  and  then  exported 
in  pig  zinc,  or  whatever  your  technical  term  for  it  is,  and  the  drawback 
paid  back  by  the  Government;  so  that  there  is  practically  no  revenue 
obtained  by  the  Government  to-day,  because  all  of  it  is  not  exported 
as  ore,  but  exported  as  a  more  finished  product  on  which  they  get 
the  drawback.  I  merely  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  that,  so 
that  you  could  direct  your  thought  to  it,  and  if  you  have  anything 
further  to  show  on  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  information. 

Mr.  RUHL.  I  will  give  you  here  the  figures  as  we  have  secured 
them  from  the  department.  For  instance,  the  general  imports  in 
1910  were  87,406  tons.  Of  that  amount  there  was  reexported  as  pig 
zinc,  directly  from  the  bonded  smelters,  9,420,984  pounds  of  that  metal 
content.  In  addition  to  that,  there  was  foreign  spelter  exported  in 
manufactures,  which  is  the  point  you  are  bringing  up  there,  in  1910, 
8,972,427  pounds.  In  addition  to  that,  in  manufactures — that  is, 
manufactures  of  various  articles  into  which  zinc  enters  as  a  part  of 
the  manufacture — $101,336  worth.  Now,  all  of  those  figures  are 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor; 
and  they  will  not  only  be  found  there,  but  they  will  be  found  in  the 
mineral  resources  on  the  zinc  section  for  those  years,  compiled  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Geological  Survey,  of  which  Mr.  Siebenthal 
has  charge.  They  also  find  there  the  reexports  of  spelter,  imported 
as  spelter  as  well  as  the  ore. 

I  have  loaned  Mr.  Burbridge  my  copy  of  the  imports  for  con- 
sumption, which  I  would  be  pleased  to  show  you  if  I  nad  it  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  a  right  to  correct  the  record,  and  if^rou 
will  ask  the  stenographer  to  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  your  remarks, 
you  can  correct  it  and  file  it  to-morrow.  We  want  to  get  the  infor- 
mation, and  that  is  the  purpose  I  had  in  mind  in  asking  you  the 
question. 
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Mr.  RUHL.  I  was  very  careful  to  distinguish  and  differentiate  in 
these  statistics  as  to  the  difference  between  the  imports  for  con- 
sumption and  imports  for  reexport  under  drawback  because  of  that 
special  feature  of  the  discussion.  A  table  compiled  from  the  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing  in  detail  the  amount 
collected  for  each  calendar  year  and  the  grade  of  ore  and  declared 
valuation  will  be  found  in  the  addenda,  which  will  be  filed  with  the 
committee  when  it  is  printed  this  evening. 

From  1905  to  the  end  of  1909  there  were  imported  350,689  tons  of 
foreign  ores,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  70,132  tons  annually  for  that 
five-year  period  before  the  imposition  of  the  present  duty.  In  the 
three  years  since  the  duty  has  been  on  and  even  with  a  revolution  in 
Mexico,  the  principal  source  of  foreign  ores,  the  importations  have 
been  243,797  tons  or  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  81,249  tons.  In 
other  words,  under  the  duty  now  levied  and  with  unusually  untoward 
conditions  for  ore  production  in  Mexico  during  two-thirds  of  that  time 
the  imports  have  averaged  a  greater  tonnage  than  the  previous  period 
when  the  ores  were  free,  showing  conclusively  that  the  present  rate 
of  duty  is  not  prohibitive  but  has  been  a  good  revenue  producer.  It 
is  safe  to  presume  that  had  the  revolution  in  Mexico  not  been  inter- 
fering with  ore  production  there,  the  zinc-ore  imports  under  the 
present  duty  would  have  been  50  to  100  per  cent  greater. 

No  mining  industry  in  the  United  States  is  so  admittedly  free  from 
monopoly  as  that  of  zinc  mining.  According  to  the  census  returns  of 
1910,  35  per  cent  of  the  annual  product  was  turned  out  by  individuals 
or  firms  whose  portion  of  the  product  ranged  from  less  than  85,000  to 
$100,000  each.  In  oil  production  the  percentage  of  small  producers 
falls  to  27.3  per  cent;  in  precious-metal  mining  to  15.5  percent;  in  coal 
mining  to  9.8  per  cent ;  in  iron  to  2.7  per  cent ;  in  copper  to  0.8  per  cent. 
In  the  Joplin  district  in  1909  the  census  reports  snow  812  operating 
concerns  varying  from  the  employment  of  5  men  to  that  of  much  larger 
forces.  Often  these  concerns  consisted  of  from  4  to  16  men,  part  of 
them  working  at  the  mine  or  prospect  and  the  others  working  for 
wages  at  other  mines  or  places  and  furnishing  their  wages  as  the  work- 
ing capital  of  the  mine  till  it  is  placed  on  a  paying  basis  or  sold  to  a 
larger  company.  It  is  the  hope  of  these  small  operators  or  prospec- 
tors to  develop  a  mine  whicn  will  pay  dividends.  At  the  present 
time  this  is  an  industry  in  which  there  is  hope  for  the  small  man. 
He  may  open  up  a  prospect  hi  common  with  his  fellows  that  will  give 
him  a  good  start  in  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  hazardous 
business.  The  prospect  may  become  a  mine  to-morrow,  and  the  mine 
of  to-day  may  cut  blind"  to-morrow.  The  field  for  the  Joplin  dis- 
trict is  extending  and  its  real  limits  are  unknown.  These  conditions 
operate  in  favor  of  the  small  operator.  It  is  not  a  fertile  field  for 
monopolistic  influence.  Here  is  an  industry  which  is  still  democratic, 
an  industry  in  which  the  individual  is  still  supreme. 

The  men  engaged  in  the  mining  and  concentrating  of  zinc  ore  are 
paid  high  wages.  They  are  almost  all  Americans.  There  are  no  for- 
eign or  cheap  laborers  among  them.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  15,000  men  are  regularly  employed  in  this  industry.  The  fol- 
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lowing  table  gives  a  list  of  the  classes  of  labor  and  the  average  wages 
paid;  it  is  conservative: 

Ground  boss $4.  00-$5.  00 

Shift  boss 3.00-4.00 

Pump  man 3.  00 

Drill  man 2.  75 

Drill  helpers 2.  50 

Shovelers 2.  50-  5.  00 

Hoistman 2.  50-  3. 00 

Engineers 2.  50-  3.  50 

Jig  men 2.  50-  5. 00 

Crusher  feeder 2.  50 

Laborers 2.  00 

Blacksmiths 2. 50-  3.  50 

Sixty-six  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  zinc  ready  for  consumer 
is  expended  m  the  mining  and  concentrating  of  the  ore. 

A  reference  to  the  table  of  costs  found  in  the  addenda  to  this  brief 
discloses  these  facts. 

It  costs  approximately  $40.84  to  produce  a  ton  of  60  per  cent  zinc 
ore.  It  costs  approximately  $12  to  turn  this  ton  of  ore  into  spelter. 
It  costs  from  $3  to  $6  to  turn  this  spelter  into  galvanized  sheets  or 
wire,  into  which  the  bulk  of  all  spelter  goes.  It  will  be  observed, 
therefore,  that  66  to  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  zinc 
for  the  consumers  is  expended  in  mining  and  concentrating  the  ores. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  mining  and  concentrating  zinc  ore 
is  paid  to  labor. 

A  reference  to  the  tabulated  cost  data  in  the  addenda  of  this  brief 
disclosed  these  facts:  A  ton  of  average  Joplin  zinc  ore  contains 
1,200  pounds  of  zinc.  It  costs  $39.61  to  produce  and  deliver  to  the 
smelters  of  the  United  States  a  ton  of  average  Joplin  zinc  ore.  It 
costs  $20.96  to  produce  and  deliver  to  the  smelters  of  the  United 
States  a  ton  and  a  half  of  average  Mexican  zinc  ores.  The  difference 
between  $39.61  and  $20.96  is  $18.65.  This  is  the  actual  difference  in 
the  cost  of  producing  American  and  Mexican  zinc  ores.  This  dif- 
ference is  approximately  1$  cents  per  pound  on  the  metal  content. 

This  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  zinc  ores  in  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  a  difference  in  wages. 

These  facts,  it  seems  to  us,  speak  for  themselves  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  Congress  in  its  wisdom  should  allow  the  zinc- 
mining  industry  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  a  protection  that  is 
incidental  to  a  revenue  tariff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  Why  should  there  be  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  and  not  on 
copper;  why  should  copper  be  treated  differently  from  zinc  and  lead  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  Well,  I  take  it  that  that  is  a  question  for  the  copper 
miner  to  discuss  here.  - 

Mr.  HILL.  But  the  question  for  you  is  on  the  zinc  and  lead. 

Mr.  RUHL.  I  think  that  if  copper  would  produce  a  revenue,  that 
it  should  bear  its  proper  share  of  the  taxation  in  a  revenue  tariff. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  exporters  of  zinc  and  importers 
of  copper,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  RUHL.  I  am  not  speaking  now  with  direct  knowledge  as  to  that 
fact,  but  from  general  knowledge  I  think  that  copper  exports  are  very 
much  greater  than  any  of  our  other  metals. 
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Mr.  HILL.  I  understand  that,  but  we  do  import. 

Mr.  RUHL.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAMES.  How  much  of  a  revenue  does  zinc  produce? 

Mr.  RUHL.  I  will  give  you  that  in  detail  while  we  have  that  under 
discussion. 

Mr.  PALMER.  About  $200,000. 

Mr.  HULL.  How  is  the  price  on  zinc  ore  fixed  ?  Who  fixes  it,  the 
smelter  people  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  The  smelters  buy  our  ore  on  a  competitive  basis  in  the 
Joplin  district,  and  the  buyers  of  the  various  zinc-smelting  concerns 
have  offices  in  our  field  and  they  go  out  and  bid  upon  our  ore  in 
the  bins. 

Mr.  HULL.  Are  they  all  independent  concerns  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are. 

Mr.  HULL.  Is  there  no  considerable  number  of  them  acting  in 
combination  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  I  can  not  say  that  there  are.  For  instance,  one  buyer 
will  go  out  and  bid  on  a  pile  of  ore  and  another  buyer  will  come  out 
and  bid  on  the  same  pile  of  ore. 

Mr.  JAMES.  And  at  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  Sometimes  they  will  bid  the  same  price  and  at  other 
times  they  will  vary. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Who  are  the  chief  consumers  of  zinc  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  Zinc  as  a  metal,  or  zinc  as  an  ore  ? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Zinc  as  an  ore. 

Mr.  RUHL.  Zinc,  as  an  ore,  is  divided  up  between  various  con- 
sumers located  in  Illinois,  among  whom  are  the  American  Zinc,  Lead 
&  Smelting  Co.,  Matthiessen  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Co.,  Illinois  Zinc  Co., 
Robert  Lanyon  Smelting  Co.,  the  United  Zinc  &  Chemical  Co.,  the 
Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,  the  Granby  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  and  the 
Edgar  Zinc  Co.  The  Kansas  smelters  are  the  American  Zinc,  Lead 
&  Smelting  Co.,  the  Kansas  Zinc  Co.,  the  National  Zinc  Co.,  and  the 
Granby  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  In  Oklahoma  are  the  Bartlesville 
Zinc  Co.,  the  Collins ville  Zinc  Co.,  the  National  Zinc  Co.,  and  Lanyon 
Starr  Smelting  Co.  All  of  those  are  consumers  of  our  ore. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Are  there  other  consumers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  Most  of  our  ore  is  shipped  to  those  smelters. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Does  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  buy  ore  from  the 
Joplin  district  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  They  have  bought  very  little  for  some  time.  During 
the  last  year,  I  think,  they  bought  two  or  three  cars  a  week. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  you  happen  to  know  where  they  get  their  zinc  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  A  very  large  part  of  it  comes  from  Wisconsin,  from  their 
own  mines  in  New  Jersey,  and  I  think  they  import  quite  a  little  from 
Mexico. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Then*  zinc  is  used  in  the  making  of  zinc  oxide,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  Yes ;  principally. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  To  what  use  do  most  of  those  consumers  in  Illinois 
and  Kansas  put  the  zinc  ore  that  they  purchase  in  the  Joplin  district  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  They  put  it  into  spelter,  and  form  the  pig  metal. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  HULL.  The  present  tariff  rates  on  the  finished  products  are 
intended  to  meet  the  difference  in  freight  rates  between  the  West 
and  points  of  production  and  the  eastern  markets? 

Mr.  RUHL.  Will  you  make  that  a  little  more  clear  to  me,  please  ? 

Mr.  HULL.  I  say,  the  present  tariff  rates  on  the  advanced  stages 
of  zinc  products  are  intended  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  ship  their 
product  to  the  eastern  markets  and  thus  offset  the  imported  product  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  that  is  true,  because  of  this 
fact:  In  the  estimated  cost  of  production,  as  we  will  file  them,  those 
costs  take  into  consideration  the  freight  rates  from  the  various  mines, 
laid  down  at  the  smelter,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Mexico.  If  I 
understand  you  correctly,  that  is  the  point.  Those  are  all  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  costs. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  principal  effect  of  the  duty 
on  zinc  calamine  to  transfer  the  smelting  of  Mexican  product  to 
Belgium  instead  of  bringing  it  through  the  United  States  and  smelting 
it  and  sending  it  abroad  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  I  think  not,  because  of  the  fact  that  our  imports  here 
show  that  during  the  last  three  years  the  average  for  that  period  has 
been  greater  than  for  the  previous  five  years,  before  the  imposition 
of  the  tariff.  So  it  has  apparently  kept  coming  just  the  same,  whether 
it  was  used  here  for  consumption  or  brought  in  here,  smelted,  and 
reexported. 

Mr.  HULL.  You  say  that  the  importations  of  calamine  from  Mexico 
was  as  great  as  it  was  before  the  duty  was  put  on  zinc  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  Taking  the  average  of  those  three  years  and  comparing 
it  with  the  five  years  prior  to  me  importation,  the  average  is  larger. 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  Mexican  ore  imported  2 

Mr.  RUHL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  exported  ? 

Mr.  RUHL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  all. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  H.  F.  Samuels. 

Mr.  H.  F.  SAMUELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ruhl  has  taken  our  time 
and  has  also  presented  our  case,  and  we  indorse  what  he  says. 

I  thank  you  for  the  tune  you  have  given  us. 

The  following  brief  was  submitted: 

BRIEF  BY  THE  ZINC  MINING  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  we  feel  that  it  is  not  out  of  place  for  us  to  state 
frankly  upon  what  theory  we  shall  base  our  discussion.  In  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  Government,  we  are  informed  it  is  necessary  to  raise  about  $350,000,000 
by  means  of  a  tariff.  We  understand  that  according  to  the  policy  of  this  committee 
the  prime  object  of  every  tariff  should  be  to  raise  revenue.  We  also  believe  that 
whenever  a  tariff  is  placed  upon  an  article  produced  both  at  home  and  abroad  that 
tariff  not  only  yields  revenue,  but  incidental  protection  also.  We  believe  that  a 
tariff  without  incidental  protection  would  be  a  tariff  placed  upon  an  article  or  arti- 
cles which  are  produced  abroad  and  not  produced  at  home.  We  believe  that  a  tariff 
levied  only  on  articles  produced  abroad  and  not  at  home  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  Government.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  levying  a 
tariff  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  Government,  whether  so  desired  or  not, 
said  tariff  is  bound  to  bring  a  certain  measure  of  protection. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  in  shaping  this  tariff  it  is  necessary  to  regard  it  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  revenue  and  from  the  standpoint  of  incidental  protection.  From  the 
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standpoint  of  revenue  the  tariff  should  be  so  formulated  as  to  bring  an  adequate 
amount  of  money  to  run  the  Government  and  distribute  the  burden  of  taxation  as 
equitably  as  possible.  From  the  standpoint  of  incidental  protection  the  effort  should 
be  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  protection  as  widely  as  possible,  to  see  to  it  that  it  is 
not  used  as  a  bulwark  of  monopoly,  and  above  all  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  who  toil 
get  their  fair  share  of  said  incidental  protection.  In  other  words,  a  tariff  should  be 
a  revenue  producer.  It  should  not  be  an  aid  to  monopoly,  and  the  benefits  of  inci- 
dental protection  should  be  placed  where  most  needed. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  desire  to  set  forth  the  following  facts  which,  we  believe, 
tend  to  show  that  the  present  duty  on  zinc  ore  should  be  retained. 

STATEMENT   OF   FACTS    OUTLINED. 

(1)  The  present  duty  has  been  a  revenue  producer.     It  has  yielded  a  total  revenue 
of  approximately  $759,284.83  or  an  approximate  average  annual  revenue  of  $250,000. 

(2)  The  present  duty  is  not  restrictive  and  is  a  competitive  tariff.     The  average 
annual  importation  of  zinc  ores  since  the  duty  has  been  imposed  has  been  greater 
than  the  average  annual  importation  for  the  five  years  immediately  prior  to  the 
imposition  of  the  duty. 

(3)  There  is  not  even  a  suspicion  of  monopoly  in  the  zinc-mining  business. 

(4)  The  wages  in  the  zinc-mining  business  are  high.     There  is  no  foreign  or  cheap 
labor  in  this  industry. 

(5)  Of  the  total  cost  of  zinc  ready  for  the  consumer  66  to  70  per  cent  is  expended 
in  the  mining  and  concentration  of  the  ores.     Over  one-half  of  the  mining  and  con- 
centrating cost  is  paid  to  labor. 

(6)  Owing  to  the  difference  in  wages,  the  cost  of  producing  zinc  ore  in  the  United 
States  is  higher  than  that  of  producing  zinc  ore  in  Mexico.     For  this  reason  from  the 
standpoint  of  incidental  protection  we  feel  that  the  zinc  industry  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration in  the  formation  of  a  revenue  tariff. 

PRESENT   DUTY   A   REVENUE   PRODUCER. 

During  the  three  years  in  which  the  present  tariff  has  been  in  force,  there  have  been 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  1910  87,406  tons,  in  1911  78,391  and  in  1912  78,000 
tons  of  zinc  ores.  It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  the  principal  source  of  zinc 
imports,  Mexico  has  been  in  a  state  of  revolution  for  the  past  two  years,  greatly  dis- 
organizing the  Mexican  mining  industry  and  had  peace  prevailed  it  is  fair  to  presume 
the  imports  would  have  been  much  larger.  The  zinc  ores  that  were  imported  for 
consumption  and  upon  which  duty  was  paid,  have  brought  in  as  revenue  since  August 
5,  1909,  the  date  of  the  present  measure  taking  effect,  a  total  of  approximately 
$759,284.83.  A  table  compiled  from  the  published  reports  and  books  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  showing  in  detail  the  amount  collected  for  each  calendar  year  and  the 
grade  of  ore  and  declared  valuation  will  be  found  in  the  addenda. 

PRESENT   DUTY   IS   NOT   RESTRICTIVE. 

From  1905  to  the  end  of  1909  there  were  imported  350,689  tons  of  foreign  ores,  or  at 
the  average  rate  of  70,132  tons  annually  for  that  five  years'  period  when  ores  were 
entered  free  of  duty.  In  the  three  years  since  the  duty  has  been  on  and  even  with  a 
revolution  in  Mexico,  the  principal  source  of  foreign  ores,  the  importations  have  been 
243,797  tons  or  at  an  average  annual  rate -of  81,249  tons.  In  other  words,  under  the 
duty  now  levied  and  with  unusually  untoward  conditions  for  ore  production  in  Mexico 
during  two-thirds  of  that  time,  the  imports  have  averaged  a  greater  tonnage  than  the 
previous  period  when  the  ores  were  free;  showing  conclusively  that  the  present  rate 
of  duty  is  not  prohibitive  and  has  been  an  unusually  good  revenue  producer.  It  is 
safe  to  presume  that  had  the  revolution  in  Mexico  not  been  interfering  with  ore  pro- 
duction there,  the  zinc  ore  imports  under  the  present  duty  would  have  been  50  to 
100  per  cent  greater. 

ZINC   MINING   FREE   FROM   MONOPOLY. 

No  mining  industry  in  the  United  States  is  so  admittedly  free  from  monopoly  as 
that  of  zinc  mining.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1910  35  per  cent  of  the  annual 

Sroduct  was  turned  out  by  individuals  or  firms  whose  portion  of  the  product  ranged 
•om  less  than  $5,000  to  $100,000  each.     In  oil  production  the  percentage  of  small 
producers  falls  to  27.3  per  cent;  in  precious  metal  mining  to  15.5  per  cent;  in  coal 
mining  to  9. 8  percent;  in  iron  to  2.7  per  cent;  in  copper  to  0.8  per  cent.     IntheJoplin 
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district  in  1909  the  census  report  show  812  operating  concerns  varying  from  the 
employment  of  5  men  to  that  of  much  larger  forces.  Often  these  concerns  consisted 
of  from  4  to  16  men,  part  of  them  working  at  the  mine  or  prospect  and  the  others  working 
for  wages  at  other  mines  or  places  and  furnishing  their  wages  as  the  working  capital 
of  the  mine  till  it  is  placed  on  a  paying  basis  or  sold  to  a  larger  company.  It  is  the 
hope  of  these  small  operators  or  prospectors  to  develop  a  mine  which  will  pay  divi- 
dends. At  the  present  time  this  is  an  industry  in  which  there  is  hope  for  the  small 
man.  He  may  open  up  a  prospect  in  common  with  his  fellows  that  will  give  him  a 
good  start  in  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  hazardous  business.  The  prospect 
may  become  a  mine  to-morrow,  and  the  mine  of  to-day  may  cut  "blind  "  to-morrow. 
The  field  for  the  Joplin  district  is  extending  and  its  real  limits  are  unknown.  These 
condition?  operate  in  favor  of  the  small  operator.  It  is  not  a  fertile  field  for  monopo- 
listic influence.  Here  is  an  industry  which  is  still  democratic,  an  industry  in  which 
the  individual  is  still  supreme. 

WAGES   IN    ZINC   MINING    HIGH. 

The  men  engaged  in  the  mining  and  concentrating  of  zinc  ore,  are  paid  high  wages. 
They  are  almost  all  Americans.  There  are  no  foreign  or  cheap  laborers  among  them. 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  15,000  men  are  regularly  employed  in  this  industry. 
The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  classes  of  labor  and  the  average  wages  paid.  It 
is  conservative: 

Ground  boss $4.  00-$5.  00 

Shift  boss 3.00-  4.00 

Pump  man ^  —  3.  00 

Drill  man ! 2.75 

Drill  helpers 2.50 

Shovelers 2.50-  5.00 

Hoistmen 2.50-  3.00 

Engineers 2.  50-  3.  50 

Jig  men 2.50-  5.00 

Crusher  feeder 2.  50 

Laborers 2.  00 

Blacksmiths - 2.  50-  3.  50 

From  66  to  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  zinc  ready  for  consumer  is  expended  in 
the  mining  and  concentrating  of  the  ore. 

A  reference  to  the  table  of  costs  found  in  the  addenda  of  this  brief  discloses  these 
facts. 

It  costs  approximately  $40.84  to  produce  a  ton  of  American  60  per  cent  zinc  ore. 
It  costs  approximately  $12  to  turn  this  ton  of  ore  into  spelter.  It  costs  from  $3  to  $6  to 
turn  this  spelter  into  galvanized  sheets  or  wire  into  which  the  bulk  of  all  spelter  goes. 
It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  66  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  tke  cost  of  manufac- 
turing zinc  for  the  consumers  is  expended  in  mining  and  concentrating  the  ores. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  mining  and  consentrating  zinc  ore  is  paid  to  labor. 

A  reference  to  the  tabulated  cost  data  in  the  addenda  of  this  brief  disclosed  these 
facts.  A  ton  of  average  Joplin  zinc  ore  contains  1,200  pounds  of  zinc.  A  ton  and  a 
half  of  average  Mexican  zinc  ore  contains  1,200  pounds  of  zinc.  It  costs  $39.61  to 
produce  and  deliver  to  the  smelters  of  the  United  States  a  ton  of  average  Joplin  zinc 
ore.  It  costs  $20.96  to  produce  and  deliver  to  the  smelters  of  the  United  States  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  average  Mexican  zinc  ores.  The  difference  between  $39.61  and 
$20.96  is  $18.65.  This  is  the  actual  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  American  and 
Mexican  zinc  ores.  This  difference  is  approximately  1$  cents  per  pound  on  the  metal 
content 

This  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  zinc  ores  in  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  a  difference  in  wages. 

These  facts,  it  seems  to  us,  speak  for  themselves  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
this  Congress  in  its  wisdom  should  allow  the  zinc-mining  industry  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  a  protection  that  is  incidental  to  a  revenue  tariff. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ZINC  MINING  ASSOCIATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
By  OTTO  RUHL,  Secretary. 
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ADDENDA  AND  EXHIBITS. 

[From  F.  S.  Cook's  (mining  engineer)  report.] 

CALUMET  AND   SONORA   PROPERTY  IN   CANANEA,    SONORA,    MEXICO. 

Twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  zinc;  has  typical  Joplin  mill;  concentrates  run  42  per  cent 
zinc. 

Freight  rates: 

From  Cananea  to  border $0.  90 

From  border  to  El  Paso 1.  25 

From  El  Paso  to  Kansas  and  Missouri  smelters 3.  85 

From  Kansas  City  to  Depeu 1.  50 


Total 7.50 

Labor  costs  in  American  currency. 


Ameri- 
can. 

Mexican. 

Foreman  

$6.00 

Engineer         

6.00 

$3.50 

Hoisting  engineer  

5.00 

4.00 

Machine  men  

3.50 

$2.00-  3.00 

Rough  labor  

1.50-2.00 

CHIHUAHUA. 

Calera  Mining  Co.  Thirteen  per  cent  zinc;  concentrates  47  to  49  per  cent;  pro- 
ducing 25  to  30  tons  concentrates  per  day. 

Freight  rates: 

From  Chihuahua  to  El  Paso per  ton . .  $2.  70 

From  El  Paso  to  Kansas  and  Missouri  smelters do 3.  85 

From  Kansas  City  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin do 1.  50 

CHIHUAHUA   MINING   CO. 

Largest  producing  zinc  mine  in  this  district. 

Ships  approximately  10,000  tons  of  ore  per  month.  Ore  prices  kept  secret  and  ore 
bought  by  Empire  Zinc  Co.  Two  grades,  one  over  35  per  cent;  second,  from  28  to 
35  per  cent. 

Most  labor  in  this  camp  done  by  Mexicans,  only  whites  being  superintendents 
and  managing  officers. 

Labor  costs. 

Miners $1.  00 

Head  Mexican  miner 3.  50 

Mexican  assayer 2.  50 

Blacksmith 2.  00 

Hoister  man 3.00 

Fireman 2.  00 

Blacksmith  helper 1. 00 

Pipeman 1. 00 

Watchman 1. 00 

Head  carpenter 3.  00 

Timbermen 1.  50 

Machine  men 2.  00 

Machine  helpers 1.  25 

MONTEREY   DISTRICT. 

Largest  zinc-producing  area  in  Mexico.  Mines  scattered  and  at  a  distance  from  rail- 
road, one  of  principal  costs  being  getting  ore  from  mine  to  railroad.  In  one  instance 
this  amounts  to  $1  per  ton.  Labor  very  cheap — from  12$  cents  to  75  cents  per  day. 
Most  of  the  ore  runs  over  40  per  cent. 
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From  United  States  Consular  Reports,  dated  October  26,  1908: 

"At  Picachos  the  case  for  ascertaining  production  cost  is  simple.  Zinc  ore  alone  is 
produced.  The  ore  is  broken  down,  run  to  the  open,  sorted,  and  loaded  into  the 
freight  wagons.  There  is  no  hoisting  or  use  of  power.  Practically  all  the  cost  is  the 
cost  of  labor;  $3.75  covers  mining  and  sorting.  Hauling  costs  $1.50  per  ton,  freight 
to  Chihuahua  $1.50,  to  El  Paso  $1.72,  to  Kansas  points  $3.85;  total  $12.32,  United  States 
currency. 

"From  the  mine  near  San  Ysidro  a  zinc  concentrate  45  per  cent  zinc  is  produced 
with  the  silver-lead  concentrate.  The  ore  is  found  in  large  masses  and  the  cost  of 
mining  very  low.  The  cost  of  mining  is  chiefly  the  cost  or  labor.  Milling  enters  as 
a  factor  here.  There  is  no  hoisting  and  the  mine  is  dry.  Mining  and  milling  costs 
$5.50  per  ton.  Add  freight  to  Chihuahua  $2.50  per  ton,  to  El  Paso  $1.72,  to  Kansas 
points  $3.85;  total  $13.75,  United  States  currency. 

"In  Santa  Eulalia  the  cost  of  production  is  also  very  low.  The  ore  has  been  found 
in  the  development  of  the  silver  mines.  It  is  broken  down,  hoisted  and  shipped 
without  sorting.  No  milling  is  done,  but  supervision  is  costly  with  present  outfit 
If  we  estimate  mining  and  transportation  to  the  main  line  at  $4  per  ton,  we  have  to 
add  freight  rate  to  El  Paso  $1.72,  to  Kansas  $3.85;  total  $9.57,  United  States  currency." 

MEXICAN   MIKES. 

H.  B.  Pulsifer,  mining  expert  accredited  by  the  State  Department  to  assist  consuls 
at  Monterey,  Chihuahua,  and  Saltillo  to  report  upon  zinc-mining  industry  of  Mexico, 
says  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Guinn,  Webb  City: 

"E.  S.  Tuttle  Mine,  Nuevo  Leon,  125  miles  south  of  Monterey,  33  miles  from  railroad 
and  transportation  to  railroad  $2.50.  Labor  48  cents  per  day,  cost  to  mine  $2  per  ton, 
25  per  cent  zinc  ore." 

Daily  Consular  Report,  December  7,  1908: 

"Mines  at  Picachos,  in  Chihuahua,  total  cost  of  mining  and  hauling  to  points  in 
Kansas,  $12.32  per  ton. 

' '  Calera  mine  at  San  Ysidro  in  Chihuahua  has  45  per  cent  zinc  ore.  Total  cost  mining, 
handling,  freight,  etc.,  to  points  in  Kansas,  $13.57  per  ton. 

"Mine  in  Santa  Eulalia  in  Chihuahua,  the  total  cost  to  Kansas  points  $9.75  per 
ton,  cost  at  mine  $4. 

"El  Potosi,  Santo  Domingo,  cost  of  mining  $4,  freight  to  Kansas  points  $4.57." 

H.  B.  Pulsifer  in  letter  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Guinn: 

"El  Moro,  mining  costs  $5.56,  to  railroad  $2.50,  to  smelter  $5.95." 

Consular  Report,  Saltillo,  Coahuila,  Mexico,  December  19,  1908: 

"Cost  of  production  $2  to  $8,  freight  to  railroad  $1.25  to  $3.     Freight  to  smelter  $6.45. 

H.  B.  Pulsifer  in  letter  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Guinn,  November  8,  1908: 

"Refugio  mine  in  Neuvo  Leon,  Mexico,  costs  $5,  freight  to  railroad  $2.25,  freight  to 
smelter  $5.33." 

On  December  23,  1909,  Consul  General  Kenna  reported  from  Chihuahua  that  freight 
rates  to  the  United  States  had  been  raised  $1.08  per  ton  and  lowered  to  Tampico  for 
foreign  shipments. 

John  H.  Cape,  of  Joplin,  in  sworn  statement: 

"Mine  near  Charcas,  San  Luis  Potosi;  mining  costs  $1.50,  freight  to  railroad  $2.15, 
freight  to  Kansas  points  $5.85,  administration  15  cents;  total  costs  $9.65." 

From  Consular  Report,  Monterey,  December  7,  1908: 

"Mine  in-  Tamaulipas;  mining  $5,  freight  to  railroad  $10,  freight  to  smelter  $7.57. 

"La  Malinchi  mine  near  Monterey;  mining  costs  $2,  freight  to  railroad  $2.50,  freight 
to  smelter  $5.45." 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  consular  reports  and  shows  in  detail  the  cost 
of  mining  zinc  ores  in  Mexico. 
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Cost  of  ore  production  in  Mexican  mines. 


Mine. 

Mining 
cost. 

Transpor- 
tation to 
railroad. 

Freight 
to 
smelters. 

Total 
cost. 

E  .  S.  Tuttle,  Xuevo  Leon                             

$2.00 

$2.50 

$5.33 

$9.83 

Picachos  in  Chihuahua            

3.75 

1.50 

7.07 

12.32 

Calera  in  Chihuahua  

5.50 

2.50 

5.57 

13.57 

Santa  Eulalia  in  Chihuahua  

2.00 

2.18 

5.57 

9.75 

El  Potosi                                      

4.00 

5.57 

9.57 

Charcos  in  San  Luis  Potosi    

1.65 

2.15 

5.85 

9.65 

Mine  in  Tamaulipas  

5.00 

10.00 

7.57 

22.57 

La  Malinchi,  near  Monterey                         

2.00 

2.50 

5.45 

9.95 

El  Moro             .                         

5.56 

2.54 

5.95 

14.05 

Saltillo,  in  Coahuila            

8.00 

2.50 

6.45 

16.95 

Refugio  mine  in  Nuevo  Leon  

5.00 

2.25 

5.33 

12.58 

Numerical  average,  11  

4.03 

3.06 

5.97 

12.89 

Freight  rate  raised  Dec.  23,  1909                           

1.08 

1.08 

4.03 

3.06 

7.05 

13.97 

The  Joplin  mining  costs  are  taken  directly  from  the  books  of  the  Joplin  mine  opera- 
tors for  the  years  1910  and  1911.  Costa  in  1912  were  increased  5  to  10  per  cent,  due  to 
increased  cost  of  labor  and  supplies.  The  costs  are  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  costa  in 
the  different  stages  from  mines  to  the  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  smelters. 

Cost  of  ore  production  in  the  Joplin  district. 


Mine. 

Mining 
cost. 

Trans- 
portation 
to  rail- 
road. 

Freight 
to 
Kansas 
and 
Oklaho- 
ma 
smelters. 

Total 
cost. 

Federated  Mine,  soft  ground,  Alba                                  

$42.81 

$0.50 

$0.66 

$43  97 

Federated  Mine,  disseminated,  Neck  City          

33.38 

.50 

.66 

34.54 

Federated  Mine,  sheet  ground.  Webb  City  

39.47 

.50 

.66 

40.63 

Do  '.  ."  '.  ".  

40.56 

.50 

.66 

41.72 

Diplomat  Mine,  sheet  ground,  Galena 

36.70 

.50 

.66 

37.86 

Mo-  Ark-Nemo  Mine,  sheet  ground,  Webb  City  

33.44 

.50 

.66 

34.60 

Oronogo  Circle  Mine,  disseminated,  Oronogo  

41.56 

.50 

.66 

42.72 

Kramer  Mine,  disseminated  and  soft  ground  

41.71 

.50 

.66 

42.87 

Mattes  Bros.'  Mine,  sheet  ground,  Joplin  

36.50 

.50 

.66 

37.66 

Numerical  average,  9  mines  

38.45 

.50 

.66 

39.61 

MINING   COSTS   IN  JOPLIN    DISTRICT. 

Mine  No.  1. — This  is  a  typical  soft-ground  mine  in  the  Alba  camp.  Ore  dissemi- 
nated through  a  soft  matrix  of  mud,  flint,  and  limestone  with  a  hard  stope.  Drifts 
12' to  14  feet  high.  Little  pumping.  Gas  engines  for  mill  and  compressor.  Pumps 
and  hoist  driven  by  steam.  Is  100-ton  plant  with  sludge  table.  Original  investment 
is  mill  and  equipment,  $11,000;  two  160-foot  shafte,  $3,200;  prospect  drilling,  $2,000; 
preliminary  drifting,  $1,800:  total,  $18,000.  The  costs  given  are  the  average  of  a  six 
months'  period  of  operation  in  which  95  tons  per  single  shift  were  handled. 

Per  ton 
Soft-ground  costs —  of  rock. 

Superintendence $0. 021 

Surface  labor 157 

Underground  labor 340 


Total. 


.518 


Explosives 049 

Timber 067 

Hardware  and  supplies 098 

Fuel  and  gas 085 

Oil  and  waste 012 

Fire  insurance. .  .  005 
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Per  ton 
Soft-ground  costs— Continued.  of  rock. 

Liability  insurance $0.  015 

Interest  at  6  per  cent  on  investment 026 


Total  operating  expense 875 

Amortization  charge 159 

Grand  total 1.034 

Ore  recovery  3  per  cent  with  royalty  of  10  per  cent.  Total  cost  of  ore  in  bin,  $42.81. 
Cost  of  ore  in  bin  includes  royalty. 

Mine  No.  2.- — Typical  disseminated  ground  in  Neck  City.  Ore  disseminated  through 
hard  flint  and  limestone.  Drifts,  25  to  35  feet  high.  Pumping  fairly  heavy.  Gas 
engine  drive  for  mill,  steam  employed  for  compressor,  pump,  and  hoist.  The  mill  is 
a  200-ton  plant.  The  original  investment,  mill,  and  equipment,  $14,500,  two  180-foot 
shafts,  $6,000;  preliminary  development,  $3,000;  prospect  drilling,  $2,000;  total 
investment,  $26,100. 

The  costs  are  given  for  a  six-months  period  with  an  average  tonnage  of  185  tons  per 
day,  single  shift. 

Per  ton 
Disseminated  ore  costs —  of  rock. 

Superintendence $0.  009 

Surface  labor * 147 

Underground  labor 242 

Total  labor 398 

Explosives 120 

Hard  iron  supplies 089 

Fuel  gas 1 24 

Oil  and  waste 015 

Fire  insurance 005 

Liability  insurance 014 

Interest  on  investment. .  .  019 


Total  operating  expense 784 

Amortization  charge 112 

Grand  total 896 

Ore  recovery,  3  per  cent;  royalty,  10  per  cent.  Average  ore  price,  $41.70.  Total 
cost  of  ore  in  bin,  $33.38.  Cost  in  bin  includes  royalty. 

Mine  No.  3. — Typical  sheet  ground  mine,  Webb  City  camp.  Ore  in  hard  flint 
ground.  Drifts,  16  feet  high.  Pumping  fairly  heavy.  Gas  engine  drive  mill  and 
air  compressor.  Pumps  and  hoist  driven  by  steam.  Capacity  of  mill,  200  tons. 
Original  investment  is  mill  and  equipment,  $16,500;  two  shafts,  $9,800;  prospect 
drilling,  $1,600;  preliminary  development,  $4,000;  total,  $31,900. 

The  costs  given  are  the  average  for  a  six-months  period  in  which  203  tons  per  day 
were  handled. 

Per  ton 
Sheet  ground  costs —  of  rock. 

Superintendence $0.  010 

Surface  labor «. 176 

Underground  labor 337 


Total  labor 523 

Explosives 137 

Hardware  and  supplies 162 

Fuel  gas 083 

Oil  and  waste 014 

Fire  insurance 004 

Liability  insurance 016 

Interest,  6  per  cent  on  investment -. 019 

Total  operating  expense 958 

Amortization  charge 101 

Grand  total..  1.059 
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Ore  recovery  3  per  cent,  with  royalty  of  10  per  cent;  average  ore  price,  $41.70; 
total  cost  of  ore  in  bin,  $39.47.  Cost  in  bin  includes  royalty. 

Mine  No.  4-— Sheet  ground  mine  in  the  Web  City  camp.  Ore  is  in  hard  flint,  drifts 
18  feet  high.  No  pumping.  Pay  $60  per  month  to  get  water  for  mill  use.  Mill  driven 
by  gas  engine.  Expense  of  gas-driven  air  compressor  divided  with  a  neighboring  mill. 
Mill  200  tons  capacity.  Original  investment  is  mill  and  equipment,  $12,500;  two 
shafts,  $8,600;  prospect  drilling,  $1,800;  preliminary  development,  $4,500;  total, 
$27,400. 

The  costs  given  are  the  average  of  six  months,  during  which  time  179  tons  of  ore  were 
handled  daily. 

Per  ton 
Sheet  ground  costs —  of  rock. 

Superintendence $0.  012 

Surface  labor 160 

Underground  labor 330 


Total  labor 502 

Explosives 131 

Hard  iron  supplies 120 

Fuel  gas .  . .- 073 

Oil  and  waste 012 

Fire  insurance 004 

Liability  insurance 017 

Interest,  6  per  cent  on  investment 017 


Total  operating  expense 876 

Amortization  charge 106 


Grand  total 982 

Ore  recovery,  2.7  per  cent;  average  ore  price,  $41.70;  total  cost  of  ore  in  bin,  $40.56; 
royalty,  10  per  cent.  Cost  in  bin  includes  royalty. 

Mine  No.  5. — Typical  sheet  ground  mine,  in  Galena  (Kans.)  camp.  Ore  occurs  in 
hard  flint  ground.  Drifts  12  to  14  feet  high.  Considerable  pumping.  Electrical 
power  used  throughout  plant.  Is  a  250-ton  model  plant.  Original  investment  approx- 
imately $45,000.  The  costs  given  are  the  average  of  a  12-months  period.  Number  of 
men  employed,  55. 

Per  ton 
Sheet  ground  costs —  of  rock. 

Labor  cost $0.  4006 

Power  cost 1050 

Powder  cost 1728 

Other  expenses 1616 

Grand  total 8400 

Tons  of  rock  handled 106,  581 

Tons  of  concentrates  made 2,  729 

Per  cent  of  ore  in  rock  2.6.  Royalty  10  per  cent.  Average  price  of  zinc  ore  $39. 
Total  cost  of  ore  in  bin  $36.70.  Cost  in  bin  includes  royalty. 

Mine  No.  6. — Sheet  ground  mine,  located  in  Webb  City,  Mo.,  camp.  Ore  occurs 
in  hard  flint  ground.  Drifts  from  10  to  14  feet  high.  Little  pumping.  Driven  with 
gas  engine,  except  steam  for  hoist;  250-ton  modern  plant.  Original  investment  ap- 
proximately $125,000.  Cost  given  for  one  month's  tune. 

Sheet  ground  costs. 

Per  ton 
Undistributed  expense:  of  rock. 

Shop  expense $0.  01812 

Superintendence 02623 

General  expense 04b50 
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Per  ton 
of  rock. 


Mining: 

Drilling $0. 17200 


Blasting. 

Shoveling 

Tracking 

Tramming.  . .  . 

Hoisting 

Power 

Miscellaneous. 


,22504 
. 14670 
.01604 
.  02753 
.  03891 
.  06881 
.00723 


Total  mining 70226 

Milling:  = 

Milling 08830 

Culling 01580 

Power 02691 

Miscellaneous 00938 


Total  milling 14039 

Grand  total  operating  expense 91538 

Tons  of  rock  handled 7,  625 

Tons  of  concentrates 208.  75 

Total  operating  expense  $6,982.67.  Royalty  10  per  cent.  Total  coot  of  ore  in  bin, 
$33.44.  Cost  in  bin  includes  royalty. 

Mine  No.  7. — This  is  a  hard,  disseminated  ground  mine  situated  in  Orongo  Camp. 
Ore  occurs  in  hard  flint  ground.  Drifts  vary  from  10  feet  to  40  feet  high.  Considerable 

Supping.     Steam  used  for  power.     Has  250-ton  modern  plant.     Separate  sludge  mill, 
riginal  investment,  approximately  $300,000.    These  costs  cover  a  period  of   one 
month  in  which  17,291,  tons  of  rock  were  handled  and  490  tons  of  concentrates  were 
obtained.     Average  number  of  men  working  during  past  year  (1911),  190. 

Disseminated  ground  costs. 


Mine  No.  1, 
low  face. 


Mine  No.  2, 
high  face. 


Labor $0.443  $0.317 

Miscellaneous .008  .008 

Maintenance  and  repair .  089  . 079 

Powder .240  .134 

Pumping -029  .029 

Hoisting .021  .021 

Compressed  air .035 

Total  mining  cost .865  .623 

Milling: 

Labor .066 

Belts .007 

Crusher  and  rolls .  010 

Miscellaneous .  003 

Maintenance  and  repairs .  029 

Power -066 

Total  milling .181 

Undivided  expense .067 

General  expense •  039 

General  summary. 

Average  mining  cost  to  mine $0.  767 

Milling 181 

Undivided  expense 067 

General  expense .  039 

Grand  total 1. 054 

Royalties,  10  per  cent.     Concentrates  cost  in  bins  $41.56.    Cost  in  bin  includes 
royalty. 
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Mine  No.  8. — Soft  disseminated  mine  in  upper  levels,  with  hard  disseminated 
ground  in  the  lower  level.  Drifts  run  from  12  to  50  feet  high.  A  small  amount  of 
pumping.  Corliss  steam  engines  for  power.  A  450-ton  mill,  with  sludge  tables. 
Original  investment,  approximately  $100,000.  Employs  90  men.  The  costs  here 
given  are  the  average  for  the  year  1911.  Located  at  Cave  Springs. 


Cost  per 
rock  ton. 

Cost  per 
concentrate 
ton. 

Labor,  top  and  ground  

$0.5628 

$19.  4962 

Labor,  office                    

.0288 

.9995 

Bank  interest    

.0145 

.5408 

Royalty  

.1139 

4.0119 

Powder  

.1109 

3.8385 

Supplies,  including  hard  iron  and  bell  ing  

.1171 

4.  0534 

Drill  repairs  

.0181 

.6289 

Assaying  .          .          

.0043 

.1397 

Lubricating  oil  

.0131 

.4536 

Drayage  and  transportation 

.0080 

2736 

Lumber  and  plant  repairs  

.0445 

1.  5430 

Ground  timber  

.0084 

.2916 

Electric  power 

.0200 

6934 

Insurance    

.0395 

1.3665 

Prospecting  

.0150 

.5188 

Fuel  

.0691 

2.  3911 

Expense 

.0083 

.2897 

General  office  expense  

.0067 

.2312 

Total  

1.2050 

41.7156 

Total  tons  rock  mined  and  milled,  127,437;  total  tons  of  concentrates  produced, 
3,681.  Percentage  of  ore  in  mine-run  rock,  3.54  per  cent.  Percentage  of  recovery, 
2.89  per  cent.  Percentage  of  extraction,  81.60  per  cent. 

Cost  in  bins  includes  royalty. 

Mine  No.  9. — Sheet  ground  mine  in  Joplin  camp.  Ore  occurs  in  hard  flint  ground. 
Drifts  7  to  10  feet  high.  Some  pumping.  Steam  used  for  power;  250-ton  mill  with 
sludge  tables.  The  costs  given  cover  the  two  years  of  1910  and  1911. 

Cost  of  production  sheet  ground  mine. 


Cost  per 
ton  of  rock. 

Total. 

Labor  

$0.5204 

$129,  449.  50 

Powder  .  . 

.1950 

48,506  25 

Fuel  gas  '.  

.1000 

24,  875.  00 

Supplies  

.0902 

22,  437.  25 

Insurance  

.0200 

4,  975.  00 

Oil  

.0140 

3,  482.  50 

Administration  

.0334 

8,  308.  25 

Depreciation  

.0500 

12,437.50 

Total           

1  0230 

254  471  25 

Tons. 


Total  tonnage  of  rock  milled  in  two  years 248,  750.  0 

Total  concentrates  made 8, 191.  9 


Royalty  is  12$  per  cent, 
includes  royalty. 


Total  cost  of  concentrates  in  the  bin  $36.50.    Cost  in  bin 
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Average  monthly  price  of  zinc  blend  ore  at  Joplin,  Mo. 
[Price  of  2,000  pounds  of  ore  in  producers'  bins.] 
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Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

12 

months. 

1896     .     ... 

24.00 

23.50 

23.00 

23.00 

21.50 

21.00 

21.50 

21.00 

20.00 

20.50 

23.50 

25.50 

22.33 

1897  

22.12 

21.50 

21.00 

21.12 

21.60 

21.87 

22.50 

22.50 

22.62 

22.75 

23.50 

24.25 

22.28 

1898  

1899 

23.00 
32  25 

23.50 
43  37 

23.00 
43  40 

24.62 
51  50 

25.50 
50  50 

28.50 
45  50 

28.00 
44  20 

28.37 
45.00 

31.00 
43.75 

33.70 
43.50 

36.25 
35.00 

37.00 
36.00 

28.44 
38.54 

1900 

30.25 

29.36 

28.45 

28.42 

26  92 

25  00 

24.23 

25.67 

24.25 

24.25 

24.46 

25.40 

26.50 

1901.    .. 

23.73 

23.96 

23.70 

24.58 

24.38 

24.22 

24.  68 

23.88 

22.82 

21.63 

26.15 

28.24 

24.21 

1902  

1903 

26.75 
34.50 

27.00 
32.50 

28.00 
35.75 

28.85 
37.75 

20.23 
36  60 

34.  10 
36.50 

34.37 
36.00 

32.50 
36.00 

33.58 
34.40 

33.58 
34.40 

32.10 
30.75 

29.25 
30.00 

30.73 
34.44 

1904  

32.12 

34.00 

36.00 

36.40 

34.63 

32.62 

35.00 

37.00 

40.40 

40.00 

44.25 

46.13 

37.40 

1905 

51.94 

53.65 

47.40 

43  93 

48  74 

40  75 

43  00 

50.24 

46.80 

49.37 

50.37 

44.67 

47.40 

1906  

49.33 

49.25 

45.60 

44.00 

41.50 

44.20 

43.88 

44.38 

43.20 

42.50 

44.43 

44.55 

44.82 

1907 

46  90 

48  30 

49  75 

49  25 

46  90 

47  00 

46  86 

44.56 

41  00 

41.75 

38.60 

31.50 

44.36 

1908   ... 

35  00 

35.17 

34.32 

34.  19 

33  57 

32  05 

30  77 

34.07 

34.41 

33.37 

35.84 

38.66 

34.40 

1909  

38.87 

34.89 

35.77 

36.05 

38.20 

42.21 

42.66 

46.19 

46.37 

47.80 

49.49 

47.81 

42.20 

1910 

46  56 

40  12 

42.81 

41  17 

39  89 

39  98 

38  25 

38.96 

41  01 

42.16 

44.30 

41.89 

41.47 

1911  

40.72 

39.59 

39.85 

37.  62 

37  46 

38.27 

39.06 

41.14 

39.79 

41.83 

43.03 

42.56 

40.20 

1912  

43.47 

46.58 

49.72 

46.77 

53.98 

55.20 

58.05 

55.30 

58.64 

57.31 

55.21 

54.16 

53.58 

GENERAL  DATA. 

DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS  OF  ZINC  ORE  FOR  CONSUMPTION  UNDER  TARIFF  OF  1909. 
Zinc  ore  or  calamine  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  zinc  (free  of  duty). 


Gross 
weight, 
long  tons. 

Zinc 
content, 
pounds. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1909... 

None. 

1910"  

734 

31,899 

$698 

Do. 

1911>  

975 

77,  383 

1,411 

Do. 

1912  (9  months)  »  

417 

44,  308 

1,149 

Do. 

1  From  C.  K.  Siebenthal's  report  on  zinc  and  cadmium  for  1910  and  1911  for  United  States  Geological 
Survey  advance  chapter  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  and  for  1912  the  figures  were  obtained  from 
Mr.  Siebenthal  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surrey,  who  in  company  with  Mr.  Ruhl,  secured  from  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  the  figures  for  nine  months  of  the  year  1912. 

1  The  figuras  for  1912  for  the  first  nine  months  only  were  available  for  the  imports  for  consumption.  The 
last  three  months  are  estimated  from  the  total  general  importations  which  totaled  34,248  tons,  with  a  metal 
content  of  20,041,917  pounds.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  90  per  cent  of  this  will  be  shown  to  have  been 
entered  for  consumption,  but  in  the  argument  only  50  per  cent  was  so  considered. 

Production,  consumption,  imports,  and  exports  of  zinc  ores  and  spelter  from  1902  to  191%.1 


American 
spelter  pro- 
duction. 

Spelter 
made  from 
foreign 
ores. 

Consump- 
tion of 
spelter. 

Surplus 
stock 
spelter. 

Foreign 
ore 
imports. 

Contents 
in  tons 
metal. 

Reexports 
of  metal 
in  ore. 

1902... 

156,  927 

152,  682 

3,361 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

1903.    .   .. 

159,  219 

154  381 

6,880 

1904  

2  186,  702 

180,911 

2,863 

2,264 

1905   . 

2  203,  849 

200  438 

1  268 

22  137 

1906  

199,  694 

25,076 

220,781 

3,824 

55,414 

1907  

223,745 

26  115 

226  969 

26  364 

103  117 

1908  

190,  749 

19,  675 

214,  167 

19,  613 

53,  757 

1909.. 

230,225 

25  535 

270  730 

11  167 

116  269 

s  655,  102 

1910  

252,  479 

16,705 

245,884 

23,201 

4  87,  406 

«  42,356 

*  9,  420,  984 

1911  

271,621 

14,905 

280,059 

9,081 

•  78,  341 

*  31,  640 

22,  552,  000 

1912  

323,961 

14,669 

339,793 

4,208 

78  000 

31,500 

13,  558,  000 

i  From  reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  on  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States. 
1  Includes  some  foreign  spelter. 
1  After  Aug.  6,  1909. 

4  Exclusive  of  822  tons  zinc  ore  containing  31,889  pounds  zinc  which  entered  free  of  duty  as  containing 
less  than  10  per  cent  zinc.    Also  15,431  tons  of  lead  ore  containing  2,645,111  pounds  of  zinc  lost  in  smelting. 
*  Exclusive  of  25,769  tons  lead  ore  containing  6,283,437  pounds  of  zinc  which  was  lost  in  smelting. 
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Production,  consumption,  imports,  and  exports  of  zinc  ores  and  spelter  from  1902  to 

— Continued. 


Spelter 
imports 
for  con- 
sumption. 

Foreign 
spelter 
reex- 
ported. 

Foreign 
spelter  ex- 
ported in 
manufac- 
tures with 
benefit  of 
drawback. 

American 
spelter 
exports. 

American 
ore 
exports. 

American 
zinc  dross 
exports. 

Value 
American 
line  manu- 
factures 
exported. 

1902            .  . 

Tons. 
673 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 
3,237 

Tons. 
55,  733 

Tons. 

$114,197 

1903  

494 

1,521 

39,411 

71,354 

1904  

394 

10,  147 

35,911 

117,957 

1905 

528 

38,  753 

5,516 

30,  946 

159  995 

1906 

1,122 

2,779 

4,469 

4,670 

27,  720 

15,887 

204,  269 

1907     

1,883 

17,  458 

3,  110,  239 

563 

20,  352 

9,593 

186,  203 

1908  

850 

16,  748 

2,  468,  365 

2,640 

26,108 

8,  405 

88,485 

1909 

9,774 

12,  569 

610 

2,566 

12,455 

7,069 

69  751 

1910         .   .   . 

1,317 

94,672 

8,  972,  427 

3,990 

19,711 

4,724 

101  336 

1911  

609 

915,823 

5,  788,  429 

6,872 

18,281 

4,246 

134,518 

1912 

10,700 

1  1,976  000 

6,673 

19  953 

203 

1  Nine  months'  record  only. 
Summary  for  nonargenliferous  lead  and  zinc  mines  of  the  Joplin  district,  1909. 


District 
total. 

Lead  and 
zinc  mines 
with  mills 
and  hand 
treatment. 

Zinc  mines 
with  mills 
and  hand 
treatment. 

Mines 
without 
mills. 

Sludge 
mills. 

Other 
mines 
and  mills. 

Proprietors  and  officials  

Proprietors  and  firm  members  
Performing  manual  labor 

1,835 
1,120 

690 
365 

487 
305 

336 
246 

123 

43 

199 
161 

Salaried  officials  of  cafporations  .  . 

57 

46 

11 

Superintendents  andmanagers.  .  . 
Clerks  

298 
86 

210 

67 

67 
15 

6 
3 

12 

1 

3 

Wage  earners  employed  Dec.  15 
or  nearest  representative  date.  .  . 
Number  of  operators  

11,014 
812 

8,172 

370 

2,196 
203 

279 
114 

224 
57 

143 
69 

Capital 

$14,741,790 

$11,  655,  141 

$2,669,112 

$165,337 

$186,650 

$65  530 

Expense  of  operation  and  devel- 
opment               

11,952,756 

9,  387,  008 

2,  026,  016 

241,372 

202,  918 

95,  442 

Services: 
Officials                  .... 

65,946 

54,  171 

9,975 

1  800 

Superintendents  

313,131 

235,035 

65,335 

3,307 

7,808 

1,652 

Clerks               

41,933 

34,  978 

6,265 

640 

158 

Wage  earners  and  others  com- 
pensated by  share  of  prod- 
uct   

5,091,890 

4,010,946 

849,  158 

91,213 

100,946 

39,627 

Miscellaneous: 
Supplies,  exclusive  of  pur- 
chased ore               . 

2,  838,  049 

2,331,979 

434,  936 

34,234 

23,907 

12,993 

Fuel  and  rent  of  power  

1,203,456 

916,444 

239,121 

14,  142 

26,293 

7,450 

Rent  and  royalties  

2,  056,  656 

1,583,399 

341,621 

70,999 

36,866 

23,771 

Taxes  

17,089 

14,710 

1,825 

180 

349 

25 

Contract  work  

97,464 

44,401 

33,174 

15,083 

2,343 

2,463 

Rent  of  offices  and  sundry 
expenses  

227,  142 

160,945 

44,606 

11,674 

4,256 

5,661 

Value  of  products,  including  pur- 
chased ore 

13,  062.  885 

10,  254,  682 

2,  097,  851 

258,326 

312,814 

139,  212 

Less  cost  of  purchased  ore 

59,637 

4,209 

19,016 

10,303 

26,109 

Net  value  

13,  003,  248 

10,  250,  473 

2,  078,  835 

258,326 

302,  511 

113,103 

Joplin  district  includes  Jasper,   Lawrence,  Greene,   Barry,    Dade,  and  Newton 
Counties  in  Missouri  and  the  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 
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United  States  Geological  Survey's  1911  report.1 — Production  of  primary  spelter 2  in  the 

United  States,  1906-1912. 

APPORTIONED  ACCORDING  TO  SOURCE  OF  ORE. 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

United  States: 
Arizona  

64 

77 

152 

2,862 

2,594 

2,336 

Arkansas 

1,801 

1,911 

2,002 

135 

286 

385 

California  

140 

27 

1,099 

Colorado  

32,456 

26,077 

24,885 

20,121 

23,238 

42,233 

Idaho  ... 

573 

3,508 

581 

901 

3.454 

3,180 

Illinois  

282 

1,446 

298 

675 

1,551 

2,884 

Iowa 

201 

220 

516 

40 

Kansas  

3,902 

13,850 

8,628 

9,185 

10,220 

6,843 

Kentucky 

335 

358 

341 

22 

29 

205 

Maine        ... 

1 

Missouri  

130,  348 

141,824 

123,655 

140,  676 

140,652 

127,540 

Montana  .   . 

1,415 

900 

4,725 

12,408 

22,115 

Nevada  

1,768 

i,692 

398 

825 

1,516 

1,595 

New  Jersey  

11,206 

13,573 

6,926 

16,035 

20,217 

15,128 

New  Mexico 

555 

136 

134 

3.961 

4,911 

3,778 

Oklahoma  

719 

2,235 

3,008 

2,297 

2,247 

Tennessee 

124 

181 

341 

695 

925 

1,000 

Texas  

8 

16 

Utah 

2  449 

1,972 

282 

5,960 

7,221 

7,004 

Virginia     .... 

1,143 

771 

910 

58 

1,168 

228 

Washington  

7 

11,057 

15,273 

17,538 

20,381 

19,752 

31,809 

Total  domestic 

199  694 

223,745 

190  749 

230,225 

252,479 

271,621 

Foreign: 
Canada           .  . 

201 

545 

2,425 

978 

3,304 

1,598 

Mexico        ....           ... 

24,  875 

25,570 

17,250 

24,557 

13,401 

13,307 

Total  foreign         .... 

'.'5  07fi 

26,115 

19,  675 

25,535 

16,705 

14,905 

14,669 

Grand  total 

224  770 

241)  S60 

210,  424 

255,760 

269,184 

286,526 



APPORTIONED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCALITY  IN  WHICH  SMELTED. 


Illinois  

47,939 

56,056 

50.244 

67,653 

73,038 

83,130 

88,285 

Kansas 

129  564 

134,  108 

99,298 

103,299 

105.  697 

98,  413 

100,861 

Oklahoma      .........       .    , 

5,035 

14,864 

28,782 

34,760 

46,315 

77,594 

Other  States  

47,  267 

54,661 

46,  018 

56,026 

55,689 

58,668 

71,886 

Total  

224,770 

249,860 

210,  424 

255,760 

269,184 

286,526 

338,630 

1  The  1912  figures  are  taken  from  the  preliminary  report,  issued  Jan.  2, 1913. 

*  Primary  spelter  is  made  directly  from  ore,  white  secondary  spelter  is  recovered  from  such  sources  as 
drosses,  skimmings,  and  old  metals. 

Production  of  secondary  zinc  in  the  United  States,  1907-1911. 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Secondary  spelter,  redistilled  

7,050 

7,159 

9,273 

12,784 

14.000 

Secondary  spelter,  remelted                                  .... 

11,791 

9,811 

23,767 

28,439 

'26,500 

Recovered  zinc  in  alloys,  excluding  old  brass  re- 
melted  

1,417 

665 

1,181 

2,709 

'2,500 

i  Subject  to  final  revision. 
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Production  of  secondary  zinc  in  the  United  States,  1907-1911 — Continued. 
ZINC  ORE,  ETC.,  CONTAINING  10-20  PER  CENT  ZINC,  DUTY  \  CENT  PER  POUND. 


Gross 
weight. 

Zinc 
content. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1909  

Long  Ions. 
1,057 

Pounds. 
333  144 

$8  690 

$832  87 

1910  

513 

174  697 

4  053 

436  75 

1911  

5G2.  5 

377,884 

8.705 

944  71 

1912  (9  months)  

250 

86,  113 

2,430 

215.29 

Total              

2  429  62 

ZINC  ORE,  ETC.,  CONTAINING  20-25  PER  CENT  ZINC,  i  CENT  PER  POUND. 


1909... 

346 

225,302 

85,632 

$1,126.52 

1910  

4.195 

2,  355.  748 

25  126 

11  778  75 

1911  

2,107 

1,128,238 

16,914 

5  641  20 

1912  (9  months)  

108 

42,363 

1,143 

211.  82 

Total  

18,  758.  29 

ZINC  ORE,  ETC.,  CONTAINING  25  PER  CENT  ZINC  AND  OVER,  DUTY  1  CENT  PER 

POUND. 


1909  

9,790 

9,  390,  620 

$161  430 

$93  906  20 

1910  

48,059 

39,921,939 

713  684 

399  219.39 

1911  

8,325 

6,  695,  633 

120,  727 

66,  956.  33 

1912  (first  9  months)  

9,889 

7,780,542 

152,  504 

77,  805.  42 

1912  (last  3  months) 

17,000 

10  020  958 

173  872 

100  209  58 

Total  

738  0%.  92 

Grand  total  

759,  284.  83 

CONCENTRATING   OR   MILLING   ZINC   AND   LEAD   ORES. 
(By  James  F.  Callbreath,  secretary  of  American  Mining  Congress.) 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  concisely  to  this  committee  the  concentration  or 
milling  process  of  lead  and  zinc  ores,  in  order  to  disprove  the  general  theory  that  an 
ore  deposit,  once  found,  is  immediately  available  for  the  market,  and  to  show  the 
intricacies  which  are  necessary  to  make  the  ore  marketable.  The  ore  is  first  crushed 
sufficiently  fine  to  pass  through  a  coarse  screen,  from  which  it  is  taken  to  devices  known 
as  jigs,  in  which,  by  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  crushed  ore  in  a  body  of  water, 
the  portions  are  so  stratified  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  separate  the  larger  particles 
of  lead  in  order  to  make  unnecessary  fine  crushing,  through  which  process  there  is 
always  a  great  loss.  After  this  separation  the  remaining  ore  is  recrushed,  ordinarily 
so  as  to  pass  through  an  80-mesh  screen.  After  this  crushing  the  product  goes  to 
devices  known  as  concentrating  tables.  These  are  flat  surfaces  about  8  feet  by  14 
feet  in  size,  covered  with  linoleum,  and  divided  by  thin  strips  of  wood  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  square,  running  lengthwise  of  the  table  and  of  different  lengths, 
known  as  riffles.  These  tables  are  set  at  a  slight  angle  and  operated  by  a  shaking 
device  which  moves  them  backward  and  forward  more  or  less  rapidly.  The  ground 
ore,  known  as  pulp,  which  goes  to  the  table  in  the  form  of  muddy  water,  is  poured 
upon  the  table  at  the  upper  side  and  is  washed  across  the  sloping  table,  the  heavier 
particles  dropping  behind  the  riffles,  where  the  shaking  motion  carries  them  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  table,  while  the  lighter  particles — the  silica,  or  sand — are  carried 
off  the  side  of  the  table.  The  operation  is  so  conducted  that  the  heavier  particles 
which  follow  the  riffles  to  the  end  of  the  table  are  ready  for  the  market,  while  the 
lighter  particles  which  still  carry  values,  pass  off  the  table  at  the  side  near  the  lower 
end.  This  product,  known  as  slime,  is  usually  taken  back  to  the  rollers  for  a  recrush- 
ing,  probably  so  as  to  pass  through  a  120-mesh  screen,  which  means  that  the  particles 
are  so  fine  as  to  permit  them  to  pass  through  a  screen  containing  14,400  apertures  to 
each  square  inch  of  surface.  After  recrushing,  the  slimes  go  to  devices  known  as 
slime  tables,  where  further  separation  is  effected. 
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T  have  described  this  process  briefly  in  order  that  this  committee  may  fully  under- 
stand the  expensive  process  of  manufacture  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  crude 
ore  for  the  smelting  process  by  which  the  gauge,  which  can  not  be  eliminated  by 
concentration,  is  disposed  of.  This  is  a  still  more  costly  method.  Approximately 
12  tons  of  ore  must  be  mined  and  trammed  and  manufactured  to  produce  1  ton  of  ore 
to  be  sent  to  the  smelter,  there  to  be  remanufactured  by  the  fire  process  before  the 
product  is  ready  for  market. 

USES   OF  SPELTER. 

The  following  table  is  from  figures  published  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
which,  though  confessedly  not  complete,  will  nevertheless  give  an  idea  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  uses  of  spelter  for  the  period  included.  Figures  for  1911 
are  not  available. 

Consumption  of  spelter  in  the  United  States,  1906-1910,  by  uses. 


Use. 

Percentage  of  total  consumption. 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Galvanizing  

50.00 
26.00 
17.00 
1.25 
5.75 

55.00 
25.24 
16.00 
1.00 
2.75 

62.7 
18.4 
12.4 
1.1 
5.4 

62.2 
17.2 
14.1 
1.3 
5.2 

62.7 
18.3 
12.6 
1.0 
5.4 

60.0 
20.0 
11.0 

Brass  making 

Sheet  zinc 

Lead  desilverization  

Other  purposes  

9.0 

Total  

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Average  prices  of  spelter  in  St.  Louis  and  London  for  the  last  10  years. 


St.  Louis. 

London 
price  re- 
duced to 
American. 

St.  Louis. 

London 
price  re- 
duced to 
American. 

1903... 

$5.25 

$4.56 

1908... 

$4.62 

$4.38 

1904                               .   . 

4.97 

4.91 

1909     ... 

5.39 

4.82 

1905     

5.79 

5.51 

1910  

5.42 

5.01 

1906 

6.10 

5.88 

1911 

5.70 

5.49 

1907                       

5.90 

5.18 

1912        

6.92 

5.70 

COST   OF   ZINC    SMELTING. 

W.  R.  Ingalls,  in  the  metallurgy  of  zinc  and  cadmium,  states  that  the  cost  of  smelting 
raw  zinc  ore  in  the  gas  and  coal  districts  of  the  United  States  varied  from  approxi- 
mately $6  to  $9.56.  However,  since  Mr.  Ingalls  compiled  these  costs  10  years  ago, 
there  has  been  a  general  advance  in  wages,  fuel,  and  supplies,  so  that  $12  will  more 
closely  approximate  an  average  cost  of  zinc  smelting  in  the  United  States. 

WISCONSIN  DATA. 


THE   WISCONSIN-ILLINOIS   ZINC   DISTRICT. 


The  Wisconsin-Illinois  zinc  district  has  had  most  of  its  growth  the  past  10  years. 

The  discovery  of  several  large  zinc  ore  bodies  in  1903  and  1904  and  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  zinc  ores  in  1905  greatly  stimulated  the  industry. 

From  an  annual  production  of  20,000  tons  in  1904  the  industry  has  grown  to  140,000 
tons  in  1912,  an  increase  of  600  per  cent  in  gross  production  in  eight  years. 
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Table  of  production  of  Wisconsin-Illinois  zinc  district. 


Years. 

Tons  of 
zinc  con- 
centrates. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Average 
price  GO  per 
cent  base. 

Years. 

Tons  of 
zinc  con- 
centrates. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Average 
price  60  per 
cent  base. 

1904         ..  . 

20,000 

J35.92 

1909... 

75,  528 

29.9 

$43  98 

1905  

33,000 

65.0 

44.88 

1910  

102,  070 

35.1 

42  43 

1906  

39,363 

19.3 

43.24 

1911  

103,333 

7.8 

41.45 

1907  

53,011 

34.6 

43.68 

1912  

140,000 

27.2 

54.06 

1908  

58,135 

9.7 

34.36 

The  average  price  of  60  per  cent  zinc  ore  during  the  past  three  years  since  the  present 
tariff  bill  has  been  operative  has  been  $45.98. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  entitled  "Abstract  Statistics 
of  Mining  for  Industries  and  States"  shows  88  operating  mining  properties,  employing 
1,753  men,  in  the  Wisconsin-Illinois  zinc  district. 

Unpublished  statistics  recently  secured  from  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
show  an  investment  of  $4,840,407  in  the  mines  and  mining  equipment  of  this  district. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  entitled  "Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  and 
Zinc  "  in  the  United  States  in  1911  gives  the  data  and  values  for  the  zinc  concentrates 
produced  in  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois  for  1910  and  1911  on  pages  11  and  73. 

The  data  used  in  the  following  table  for  these  two  years  are  secured  from  this  source. 

The  data  for  1912  regarding  production  are  based  on  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  Press  Bulletin  No.  90,  dated  January,  1913,  and  the  values  for  zinc  ore  in  1912 
IB  taken  from  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  monthly  prices. 

WISCONSIN-ILLINOIS   ZINC    DISTRICT. 

Tonnage  and  values. 


Tons. 

Value. 

Illinois: 
Zinc  sulphide  concentrates  — 
1910  

9,871 

$249,  496 

1911  

11  Oil 

320  806 

Wisconsin: 
Zinc  sulphide  concentrates,  1910  

89,  232 

1,750,574 

Zinc  carbonate  concentrates,  1910      .                           .                       .... 

5  269 

69  588 

Zinc  sulphide  concentrates,  191  1  

93  903 

1  929  123 

Zinc  carbonate  concentrates,  1911  

5,035 

74  143 

Wisconsin  and  Illinois: 
Zinc  sulphide  concentrates,  1912  

135,000 

3,817,800 

Zinc  carbonate  concentrates,  1912  

'5,000 

95,000 

Total  

359,  381 

8,  303,  530 

Twelve  representative  mines  of  the  Wisconsin-Illinois  zinc  district  show  an  average 
cost  of  $20.27  per  ton  of  zinc  concentrates  produced.  This  is  total  cost,  including  min- 
ing, milling,  pumping,  royalty,  and  addition  to  sinking  fund. 

The  average  price  of  $23.11  received  for  the  zinc  concentrates  from  the  mines  of  this 
district  during  the  time  the  present  tariff  bill  has  been  operative  gives  a  profit  of  $2.84 
per  ton  of  zinc  concentrates  produced. 

The  Wisconsin-Illinois  zinc  district  produced  359,381  tons  of  zinc  concentrates  in 
1910,  1911,  and  1912,  or  an  average  of  119,794  tons  per  year.  This  amount,  at  a  profit 
of  $2.84  per  ton,  amounts  to  a  total  yearly  profit  of  $340,214.96,  or  7  percent  interest  on 
the  capital  invested  ($4,840,407),  which  allows  a  small  profit  on  the  type  of  invest- 
ment. 


Of  the  1,753  men  employed  in  mining  in  the  Wisconsin-Illinois  zinc  district,  at  an 
average  wage  of  $2.45,  lees  than  10  per  cent  are  foreign. 

Two  electric-power  companies,  three  foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  mine  roast- 
ing and  magnetic  ore-separating  plants,  representing  a  combined  capital  expenditure 
of  over  $1,000,000  and  directly  dependent  upon  the  mining  industry  of  this  district, 
employ  an  additional  300  men. 
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District. 

Zinc  con- 
centrates, 
average 
grade. 

Average 
cost. 

Freight 
smelters. 

Total 
cost. 

Costm 
terms  of 
60  per 
cent  base 
price. 

Missouri-Kansas  

59.07 

$38.95 

tO.  66 

$39.61 

$40.60 

Wisconsin-Illinois  

38.17 

20.27 

1.60 

21.87 

40.90 

Idaho  

40.07 

12.47 

10.64 

23.11 

41.01 

The  average  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  zinc  concentrates  in  the  Missouri- Kansas, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Idaho  zinc  districts,  which  produce  83.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage,  or  78.2  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  of  the  zinc  ores  in  the  United  States, 
ranges  from  $40.61  to  $41.01. 

The  zinc  operators  of  the  United  States  ask  that  the  zinc  tariff  as  it  exists  in  the 
present  tariff  bill  be  continued,  so  that  the  average  price  of  $45.98  for  60  per  cent  ore 
received  during  the  past  three  years  shall  continue  under  the  new  tariff,  in  order 
that  there  be  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested  and  also  that  the  present  scale  of 
wages  existing  in  the  zinc  mines  of  the  United  States  be  maintained  to  the  benefit 
of  the  miner.  Wisconsin  data  compiled  by  H.  C.  George,  Platteville,  Wis. 

IDAHO  DATA. 
Receipts  and  expenditures  in  production  of  zinc  ore  at  the  Success  mine,  at  Wallace,  Idaho. 


Year. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Receipts. 

Deficit 

Front 

1905                                                                          

$47,968.34 

$1,615.74 

$46,352.60 

1906                           .       .   .                  .          

75,  644.  12 

69,  162.  92 

6,481.20 

1907 

156,958.42 

157,862.82 

$904.40 

1908                       •                                                   .... 

10,  322.  18 

3,  192.  30 

7,129.88 

1909                

167,  437.  70 

181,345.69 

13,907.99 

1910 

1911                                                        

139,^37.113 

205,070.09 

65,232.46 

1912 

203,  704.  20 

404,671.47 

200,967.27 

Monitor  group  expenses  

80,  102.  99 

281,012.12 

140,066.07 

140,066.67 

140.945.45 

NOTE.— It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Success  Mining  Co.  (Ltd.),  outside  of  the  above  state- 
ment from  the  isuccess  mine,  took  an  option  upon  a  group  of  mining  claims  known  as  the  "  Monitor  group." 
This  being  a  prospect,  the  company  expended  a  total  of  $80.102.90  in  labor  and  supplies  in  trying  to  locate 
an  ore  body  and  in  this  failed.  Thus  this  development  expenditure  upon  the  Monitor  was  a  total  loss  to 
the  company.  This  is  only  an  incident  to  mining,  but  the  total  profits  of  the  Success  Mining  Co.  (Ltd.) 
should  be  reduced  as  shown  above,  leaving  a  net  profit  to  the  company,  after  eight  years,  of  $170,945.45. 

Of  the  expenditures  about  two-thirds  have  been  paid  out  for  labor,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table  of  distributions  of  disbursements: 


Year. 

Labor. 

Supplies, 
etc. 

Total. 

Labor. 

1905                                                                                         

$21,646.20 

$26,  422.  14 

$47,968.34 

Percent. 
54 

1906                           .                         ...                       

45,  742.  35 

29,901.77 

75,644.12 

60 

1907   

92,744.24 

64,214.18 

156,958.42 

60 

1908         

3,  7%.  70 

6,525.48 

10,322.18 

36 

1909  

26,445.40 

7,  168.  26 

33,603.66 

79 

1910                           .          

84,830.25 

49,003.09 

133,  834.  04 

64 

1911                                                    .  ...                     

86,272.50 

43,  565.  13 

129,  837.  63 

65 

1912                       

110,070.35 

83,633.85 

193,704.20 

57 
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The  cost  of  production  per  ton  of  40  per  cent  zinc  concentrate  delivered  at  the 
smelter  was  $22.97. 

The  following  table  shows  the  scale  of  wages  paid  by  the  Success  Mining  Co.  (Ltd.) 
for  eight  hours  shift  (eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work): 

Mine: 

Miners $3.50 

Shovelers 3.  50 

Trammers 3.  50 

Timber  helpers 3.  50 

Hoist  man 3.  50 

Timber  man  4.  00 

Shift  bosses 5.00 

Blacksmith 5.  00 

Mill: 

Crusher  feeder 3.  50 

Table  man 3.  50 

Jig  man 4.  50 

Ore  loaders 4.  00 

Shart  man 4.  50-5.  00 

Teamster 4.  50 

Common  laborer 3.  50 

Compressor  man 4.  50 

Mechanical  engineer 4.  50 

Chemist 4.25 

Idaho  data  compiled  by  H.  F.  Samuels,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

ESSENCE  OP  THE  STATISTICS  ON  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  FOREIGN  ORES  TAKEN 
FROM  THE  ADVANCE  CHAPTER  ON  ZINC  AND  CADMIUM  IN  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1911. 

[By  C.   E.   SlEBENTHAL.] 
IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS. 

Warehouse  transactions. — Zinc  imported  into  the  United  States  as  metal  or  in  ore 
may  be  entered  for  immediate  consumption,  in  which  case  the  duty  is  paid  and  the 
zinc  goes  direct  to  the  consumer;  or  it  may  be  entered  for  warehouse,  bond  being 
given  for  double  the  amount  of  the  estimated  duty.  From  warehouse  the  zinc  may 
be  withdrawn  for  consumption  by  payment  of  duty,  or  it  may  be  smelted  in  bond, 
finally  being  either  withdrawn  for  consumption  or  exported  from  warehouse  with 
cancellation  of  bond.  The  zinc  entered  for  immediate  consumption  and  that  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption  make  up  the  table  below  of  imports  for  con- 
sumption, which  are  expressed  in  the  same  terms  in  which  they  were  imported.  The 
zinc  imported  for  consumption  may  be  actually  used  in  the  country  or  it  may  be 
manufactured  and  exported,  in  which  case  the  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  a  drawback  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duties  paid.  In  the  table  below  showing  foreign 
zinc  exported  in  manufactures  with  benefit  of  drawback  the  zinc  is  shown  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  originally  imported.  On  account  of  diversity  of  form  it  is  not 
feasible  to  show  the  articles  exported  with  benefit  of  drawback.  The  foreign  zinc 
given  in  the  table  below  as  exported  from  warehouse  is  likewise  shown  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  imported  and  entered  for  warehouse.  A  somewhat  more  detailed  ex- 
planation of  warehouse  transactions  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  lead  in  this  volume. 
The  following  tables  of  imports  and  exports  of  zinc  and  of  zinc  remaining  in  ware- 
house are  made  up  from  the  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  quantity  of  zinc  remaining  in  warehouse  at  the  close  of  the  years  previous  to 
1909  has  been  negligible,  but  since  all  zinc  ore  became  dutiable  on  August  6,  1909, 
the  quantity  of  bonded  zinc  has  largely  increased. 

Practically  all  the  zinc  remaining  in  warehouse,  as  shown  in  the  table  below,  is 
credited  to  the  port  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  bonded  zinc  smelt- 
ers of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 
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Zinc  remaining  in  warehouse  Dec.  31,  1909-1911. 


Year. 

Ore  and  calamine. 

Blocks,  pigs,  and  old. 

Short  tons. 

Zinc  con- 
tent, 
pounds. 

Value. 

Quantity, 
pounds. 

Value. 

1909.... 

2,813 
2,603 
10,  177 

2,255,341 
2,572,122 
6,978,098 

$36,384 
61,730 
137,055 

78,667 
61,146 
63,454 

$4,021 
3,406 
4,049 

1910                                                        

1911        

(Page  30,  Advance  Chapter  from  Mineral  Resources  on  Zinc  and  Cadmium  for  1911.) 

In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  the  importation  of  zinc  ores,  a  table  is  given  below 
showing  the  entry  of  such  ores  from  Mexico  and  Canada  for  1904-1911  by  calendar  years. 
These  general  imports  of  zinc  ores  differ  from  "imports  for  consumption  "  by  the  differ- 
ence in  stock  in  bonded  warehouse  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  year. 

Imports  for  consumption  of  zinc  ore  and  calamine,  1909-1911. 


Year. 

Containing    less 
than  10  per  cent 
of    zinc    (duty, 
free). 

Containing  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  of 
zinc     (duty,     J 
cent  per  pound). 

Containing  from  20 
to  25  per  cent  of 
zinc  (duty,  Jcent 
per  pound). 

Containing   25    per 
cent  or   more  of 
zinc  (duty,  1  cent 
per  pound). 

Zinc 
content. 

Value. 

Zinc 
content. 

Value. 

Zinc 
content. 

Value. 

Zinc 
content. 

Value. 

19091  

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
333,144 

174,697 
377,884 

$8,690 
4,053 
8,705 

Pounds. 
225,302 
2,355,748 
1,128,238 

$5,632 
25,126 
16,914 

Pounds. 
9,390,620 
39,921,939 
6,695,633 

$161,430 
713,684 
120,727 

1910         

31,899 
77,383 

$698 
1,411 

1911  

1  For  period  July  1-Dec.  31  only. 

The  statistics  of  general  imports  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  based 
on  "consular  invoice"  or  "declaration,"  which  is  a  close  approximation  only  to 
actual  weights  and  values.  The  true  weights  and  values  of  all  dutiable  articles  are 
determined  when  the  duties  are  paid,  and  the  correction  is  applied  aa  "additions 
by  liquidation"  or  "deductions  by  liquidation."  On  free  articles  this  correction  is 
not  made.  Prior  to  1909  zinc  ore  was  in  large  part  undutiable,  and  in  that  part  of 
1909  prior  to  August  6  a  portion  of  the  imports  of  zinc  ore  was  free.  The  correction 
by  liquidation  for  the  dutiable  zinc  ore  imported  during  1909-1911  is  shown  in  the 
table.  Inasmuch  as  this  correction  takes  the  form  of  "addition,"  it  shows  that  the 
actual  imports  of  zinc  ore  for  preceding  years  exceed  the  figures  in  the  table  by  an 
unknown  quantity.  Beginning  with  August  6,  1909,  the  corrections  by  liquidation 
apply  to  the  total  imports,  thereby  giving  exact  figures  of  such  imports. 

General  import*  of  zinc  ore  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  1904-1911,  in  short  tons. 


Canada. 

Mexico. 

Total. 

Ore. 

Zinc 
content. 

Ore. 

Zinc 
content. 

Ore. 

Zinc 
content. 

1904  .. 

2,264 
18,074 
59,991 
102,005 
46,351 
!      104,  826 
i  1,419 
67,818 
'14,839 
I        36,847 
\      1  39,  135 

2,264 
22,137 
55,414 
103,117 
53,757 

116,269 
|     »  87,406 
|     »  78,341 

1905  

4,063 
423 
1,112 
7,406 
10,024 

4,749 
2,359 

1«6  

1907  

1908  

1909  

} 

1910  

1,922 
947 

23,517 
1  16,  917 
14,986 
1  15,  707 

'42,356 
'31,646 

1911  

1  Indicates  "addition  by  liquidation." 

*  Exclusive  of  822  short  tons  of  zinc  ore,  valued  at  $698,  and  containing  31,889  pounds  of  zinc,  which 
entered  free  of  duty  as  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  zinc. 

*  Exclusive  of  1,092  short  tons  of  zinc  ore,  valued  at  $1,411  and  containing  77,383  pounds  of  zinc,  which 
entered  free  of  duty  as  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  ikic. 
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FOREIGN    EXPORTS. 

By  foreign  zinc  exports  is  meant  the  exports  of  zinc  of  foreign  origin  which  has 
been  smelted  or  manufactured  in  this  country  and  then  shipped  abroad.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  made  up  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  shows  the  total 
zinc  exported  from  warehouse  during  the  last  six  years,  the  exports  previous  to  that 
period  being  of  insignificant  proportions,  and  also  the  foreign  zinc  exported  in  man- 
ufactures with  benefit  of  drawback  for  the  same  period.  These  two  items — foreign 
zinc  exported  from  warehouse  and  foreign  zinc  in  manufactures  exported  with  benefit 
of  drawback — make  up  the  total  foreign  zinc  going  out  of  the  country.  Zinc  in  ware- 
house and  deductions  by  liquidation  being  disregarded,  the  difference  between  the 
sum  of  these  two  exports  of  zinc  and  the  total  imports  of  zinc  constitutes  the  foreign 
zinc  consumed  in  this  country.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  in  regard  to  this 
table  that  the  zinc  was  not  exported  as  zinc  content  of  ore  and  blocks,  pigs,  etc., 
but  as  zinc  smelted  or  manufactured  from  them.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
zinc  in  bonded  customs  warehouse  is  carried  on  the  records  until  the  bond  is  canceled 
in  the  same  form  in  which  the  zinc  was  entered  for  warehouse.  The  zinc  content  of 
the  foreign  ore  is,  of  course,  exported  as  spelter.  Under  present  customs  regulations 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  zinc  content  must  be  exported  to  secure  cancellation  of  bond. 
The  quantities  of  zinc  exported  from  warehouse  are  exact,  but  the  quantities  as 
given  of  zinc  exported  in  manufactures  under  drawback  are  subject  to  wastage  in 
manufacturing. 

There  is  no  record  kept  of  the  form  in  which  the  zinc  is  actually  exported,  except  in 
case  of  a  portion  of  the  articles  manufactured  from  foreign  zinc  and  exported  with 
benefit  of  drawback.  Unless  the  zinc  be  the  constituent  of  chief  value,  the  actual 
amount  of  zinc  is  not  recorded.  But  each  shipment  on  which  drawback  is  claimed  ia 
accompanied  by  a  manifest  of  the  imported  zinc  which  was  used  in  making  the  arti- 
cles as  well  as  the  duty  paid  thereon.  From  these  manifests  is  made  up  the  statement 
of  the  total  quantity  of  foreign  zinc  which  went  into  manufactures  exported  with 
benefit  of  drawback,  and  for  this  reason  the  zinc  is  given  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
imported. 

Exports  of  foreign  zinc,  1905-1911,  in  pounds. 

[Excerpt  from  pp.  34  and  35,  Advance  Chapter  on  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.] 


Year. 

Exported  from  warehouse. 

Quantity 
exported 
in  manu- 
factures 
with  bene- 
fit of  draw- 
back — 
Blocks, 
pigs,  sheets, 
and  all 
other  manu- 
factures. 

Ore  and  calamine, 
zinc  content.1 

Blocks,  pigs,  and 
old. 

All  other 
manu- 
factures. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value. 

1905... 

38,753 
2,779 
17,458 
16,748 
12,569 
94,672 
915,  823 

$816 
252 
1,025 
964 
752 
4,884 
21,  141 

$1,015 
1,962 
1,504 
4,635 
521 
1,121 
2,701 

J906  

4,469 

3,110,239 
2,468,365 
610 
8,972,427 
6,157,328 

1907  

1908  

1909  

1655,102 
9,420,984 
21,636,946 

$6,429 
182,345 
476,233 

1910  

1911  

» After  Aug.  6, 1909. 

TESTIMONY  OF  H.  C.  GEORGE,  OF  PLATTVILLE,  WIS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  included  the  evidence  from  the  lead  and  zinc  district  of  Wis- 
consin as  part  of  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Ruhl,  representing  the  zinc 
producers  of  the  United  States.  I  simply  want  to  indorse  what 
Mr.  Ruhl  said  yesterday.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  discussion, 
and  I  thank  the  committee. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  That  is,  zinc  ore? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes,  sir. 
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BRIEF  OF  KREBS  PIGMENT  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  NEWPORT,  DEL. 

NEWPORT,  DEL.,  January  2,  191S. 
Mr.  CHAIRMAN  and  GENTLEMEN, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

With  reference  to  the  duty  imposed  on  zinc-bearing  ores  of  all  kinds,  paragraph  193, 
tariff  act  of  1909,  would  say  that  this  paragraph  imposes  a  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  on 
zinc  ores  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  of  zinc  and  less  than  20  per  cent;  one-half 
cent  per  pound  of  zinc  on  ores  containing  20  per  cent  of  zinc  and  less  than  25  per  cent; 
and  1  cent  per  pound  on  zinc  in  ores  containing  25  per  cent  of  zinc  or  more,  while  zinc 
ores  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  zinc  are  free.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
controller  of  customs,  this  duty  has  been  equivalent  on  the  importations  to  52.77 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  our  manufacture  of  lithopone  we  use  considerable  zinc,  and  if  ores  were  imported 
free  of  duty  we  would  be  able  with  advantage  to  draw  our  supplies  from  imported  ores, 
whereas  we  now  find  that  we  must  draw  our  supplies  from  manufactured  products, 
such  as  spelter,  while  in  some  instances  brosses  and  refuse  matter  may  to  some  extent 
be  available,  but  the  present  duty  on  ores  is  so  high  that  it  places  them  out  of  reach, 
at  least  for  our  purposes.  From  the  reports  of  the  controller  of  customs  we  find  that 
30,776  tons  of  various  grades  of  ores  were  imported,  on  which  a  duty  of  $206,787  was 
collected.  This  refers  to  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  How  large  a  portion  of 
spelter  and  other  zinc  products  manufactured  from  these  ores  was  exported  again  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  use  this  material 
for  manufacturing  spelter  or  other  zinc  product  to  be  used  within  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  that  a  new  tariff  will  be  enacted  with  a  some- 
what lower  protection  than  is  afforded  by  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff,  I  respectfully  ask 
that  these  duties  on  zinc-bearing  ores  of  all  kinds  be  entirely  removed  so  as  to  place 
these  ores,  which  are  raw  products,  on  the  free  list,  which  would  place  us  in  a  better 
position  to  meet  foreign  competition  on  lithopone,  which  is  threatening  to  disorganize 
the  home  industry,  especially  as  foreign  manufacturers  at  times  use  the  United  States 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  surplus  products. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  J.  KREBS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  W.  COOK,  OF  DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  before  this  honorable  committee  as  a  representative  of  the 
owners,  shippers,  and  leasing  companies  of  all  the  zinc  and  lead  mines 
in  my  State,  Colorado.  I  will  only  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  few 
moments  and  promise  you  not  to  take  more  time  than  allotted  to  me 
by  your  chairman,  Mr.  Underwood. 

The  output  of  zinc  and  lead  ore  in  the  22  States  producing  this 
kind  of  ore  in  the  United  States  was  very  large ;  in  fact,  the  tonnage 
of  zinc  ore  mined,  shipped,  and  smelted  was  the  largest  for  the  year 
1912  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  conditions  were  the  sole  demand  for  spelter  and  oxides  for 
making  zinc  paints,  the  demand  for  which  is  greatly  increasing  and 
by  zinc  and  lead  ore  being  protected  by  a  duty-. 

The  placing  of  zinc  and  lead  ores  on  the  free  list  would  close  hun- 
dreds of  producing  mines  and  concentration  mills  throughout  the  22 
States  in  our  country.  Missouri  leads  in  the  production  of  zinc  ore, 
followed  by  Colorado  second  in  tonnage. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  zinc  ore  output  for  Colorado  for 
the  year  1912  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $8,000,000,  being  more  than 
$3,000,000  greater  than  the  total  output  for  silver-bearing  ores  in 
Colorado  during  the  year  1912. 

Even  reducing  the  duties  to  a  low  figure  would  be  a  great  disaster 
to  Colorado,  and  every  interest  would  suffer  from  such  a  blow. 
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The  profit  of  mining  these  ores  in  Colorado  are  not  large,  but  the 
same  wage  paid  for  mining  these  ores  are  paid  for  mining  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  ores. 

Many  of  the  large  producing  zinc  mines  are  under  lease  throughout 
the  State  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  for  the  value  of  the  ore  and  the 
owners  receive  but  $1.20  to  $1.30  per  ton  royalty,  the  ore  being  of 
value  from  $11  to  $13  per  ton. 

Leadville  has  been  rejuvenated  by  the  discovery  in  July,  1910,  of 
carbonate  of  zinc  ore,  the  first  find  in  the  United  States  or  this  char- 
acter of  ore,  and  if  the  duty  is  not  disturbed  by  the  present  or  incom- 
ing Congress  it  can  maintain  shipments  of  thousands  of  tons  each 
month  for  years  to  come  to  points  east  of  Colorado  to  be  smelted 
into  spelter,  and  the  same  applies  to  other  mining  districts  in  the 
State  in  regard  to  sulphide  ot  zinc  ore  as  designated  in  the  compre- 
hensive report  of  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

Every  experienced  and  practical  mining  man  in  Colorado  will 
corroborate  it. 

It  should  be  remembered  the  zinc  sulphide  ores  in  Colorado  carry 
zinc,  silver,  lead,  and  iron  in  combination. 

Before  the  ore  is  marketable  it  must  be  at  large  expense  put  through 
concentration  mills  to  separate  the  lead,  iron,  and  zinc,  the  latter 
being  a  by-product.  The  Colorado  smelters  can  not  save  the  zinc 
in  their  silver-gold-lead  furnaces,  but  it  goes  in  the  slag  and  is  thrown 
over  the  dumps;  in  fact,  it  is  a  deleterious  element  in  silver,  gold, 
and  lead  smelting.  After  concentration  the  zinc  concentrates  are 
then  shipped  to  spelter  plants  in  the  East. 

These  concentration  mills  in  Colorado  could  not  continue  to  operate 
without  a  market  for  their  zinc  concentrates;  the  result  would  be 
the  mines  in  Colorado  producing  this  character  of  ore  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  close  down  indefinitely. 

The  great  injustice  to  our  mining  and  milling  interests  in  Colorado 
alone  can  hardly  be  estimated,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum,  by  placing  zinc  and  lead  ore  on  the  free  list. 

From  my  observations  as  a  member  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  I 
find  when  any  article  or  commodity  is  placed  on  the  free  list  it  is 
most  difficult  to  be  restored  to  duty,  owing  to  the  avaricious  greed 
of  parties  interested. 

The  mining  of  these  zinc  carbonate  ores  in  Leadville  indicates  the 
discovery  of  new  lead  deposits,  which,  at  present,  are  very  low.  For 
the  year  1912  the  tonnage  of  lead  ore  in  Colorado  fell  off  50,000  tons; 
in  1911,  about  the  same  tonnage;  in  1910  there  was  a  decrease  of 
lead  ore*of  41,160  tons  less  than  the  year  1909. 

The  further  verification  of  the  discovery  and  existence  of  the  bodies 
of  carbonate  zinc  ore  in  Leadville  in  July,  1910,  designated  as  Smith- 
sonite  and  calamine  ores,  promise  a  very  large  quantity  of  this  char- 
acter of  ore,  as  well  as  zinc  sulphides,  provided  with  all  the  emphasis 
at  my  command  the  present  and  incoming  Congress,  in  all  fairness, 
to  this  great  and  growing  industry  hi  22  States  in  our  country,  permit 
the  present  duty  on  zinc  and  lead  ores  to  remain  as  at  present. 

The  zinc  ore  industry  in  Colorado  was  not  of  appreciable  amount 
until  the  year  1902,  while  from  the  year  1879,  and  for  a  period  of  15 
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years,  Leadville  produced  over  38  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  lead 
in  the  United  States. 

United  States  reports  show  great  harm  in  the  free  trade  scheme 
on  these  ores. 

The  official  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  George 
Otis  Smith,  Director,  recently  published  gives  figures  of  production 
of  spelter  (commercial  zinc)  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  during  the  year  1911,  the  total  world's  output  for  the  year 
being  974,385  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  produced  286,385  tons, 
or  29  per  cent  of  the  whole  tonnage.  Missouri  led  with  a  production 
of  127,540  tons  spelter.  Colorado  was  second  with  42,233  tons,  a 
gain  for  Colorado  of  19,195  tons  over  the  year  of  1910.  Wisconsin, 
Montana,  New  Jersey,  Idaho,  Utah,  Kansas,  Virginia,  and  13  other 
States  produced  an  appreciable  tonnage. 

Imports  of  zinc  and  lead  ore  would  be  more  than  1,000,000  tons  per 
annum  with  tariff  removed. 

Should  the  present  or  incoming  Congress  place  zinc  and  lead  ore  on 
the  free  fist  it  would  therefore  be  in  competition  with  these  ores  mined 
in  this  country  by  miners  paid  a  high  wage  for  labor,  and  these  miners 
receive  precisely  the  same  pay  as  those  mining  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per ores. 

The  benefits  would  be  solely  to  foreign  shippers  and  the  extraordi- 
nary cheap  wage  paid  for  mining  zinc  and  lead  ore  in  Europe,  Mexico, 
and  South  America. 

Apparent  consumption  of  spelter  in  the  year  1911  in  the  United 
States  was  280,059  tons,  or  within  6,46-7  tons  of  the  total  production. 

The  imports  of  zinc  ore  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  1911 
were  78,341  tons,  paying  a  just  duty. 

The  imports  of  zinc  ore  into  the  United  States  during  the  1 1  months 
ended  November,  1912,  were  51,580  tons,  in  addition  in  blocks  and 
pigs  17,832,818,  and  zinc  dust  1,971,152. 

The  imports  of  lead  into  the  United  States  during  the  11  months 
ended  November,  1912:  Lead  ore,  49,885  tons;  in  addition,  bullion 
and  base  bullion  (lead),  contents  of,  148,272,765,  or  a  total  lead  import 
of  162,415,257  for  11  months  ending  November,  1912. 

For  the  information  of  the  honorable  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  mining  zinc  and  lead  ore,  a  wage 
of  $3,  $3.50,  and  $4  per  day  paid  to  miners  and  trammers;  wage  of 
$5  per  day  for  foremen,  engineers,  and  pump  men,  as  compared  with 
wage  of  $1  per  day  paid  miners  for  mining  this  same  character  of  ore 
in  Mexico,  South  American,  and  European  countries. 

I  can  say  to  this  honorable  committee  that  I  know  something  about 
prices  paid  in  Mexico,  because  I  did  some  mining  there  myself,  per- 
sonally. 

Free  admission  of  zinc  and  lead  ores  would  positively  close  the 
mines  and  concentration  mills  in  Colorado.  Owners  of  these  mines 
would  take  immediate  steps  to  close  down  their  operations. 

They  could  not  at  all  compete  with  the  foreign  product  that  would 
be  carried  to  this  country  in  ballast  at  a  much  lower  rate  per  ton  than 
the  Colorado  shipper  could  get  his  zinc  and  lead  ores  to  the  market. 

There  are  no  mining  men  in  Colorado  but  with  emphasis  say  a  free 
duty  on  zinc  and  lead  ore  would  absolutely  destroy  the  growing  in- 
dustry, not  only  in  Colorado  but  the  other  21  States  in  the  Union. 
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It  would  be  bordering  on  the  farcical;  it  would  be  a  subterfuge  and 
misleading  to  the  people  to  change  the  present  duty  on  zinc  and  lead 
ore. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
now  receiving  a  good  living  wage,  and  I  have  stated  who  the  bene- 
ficiaries would  be  if  this  most  manifestly  unfair  change  of  the  present 
import  duty  on  these  ores  by  the  present  or  incoming  Congress  were 
made. 

For  years  I  was  a  heavy  shipper  of  manganese  ore  from  Leadville 
to  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  in  Chicago,  and  while  a  Member  of  the  Six- 
tieth Congrees  was  active  in  seeking  to  maintain  a  productive  duty 
on  this  ore  to  encourage  mining  in  Colorado  and  a  few  other  States, 
and  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Sixtieth  Congress  which  was  referred  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but,  for  reasons  best  known  to  the  honorable  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  was  unable  to  get  a  favorable  report  or  any  at  all  from  the 
committee.  But,  and  this  is  the  point  to  be  remembered  in  dealing 
with  the  proposal  to  reduce  or  abolish  the  duty  on  other  iron  ores, 
the  great  eastern  steel  mills  required  manganese  ore  for  making 
spiegel,  without  which  mixture  steel  products  can  not  be  made,  man- 
ganese having  more  tensile  strength,  elasticity,  and  elongation  than 
iron.  The  steel  manufacturers  wanted  this  ore  as  cheaply  as  they 
could  get  it.  They  were  free  traders  in  so  far  as  the  importation  of 
manganese  ore  was  concerned. 

Manganese  ore  was  placed  on  the  free  list  by  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  at  the  special  session  of  Congress  in  1897,  and  still 
remains  on  the  free  list  to  this  day.  At  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress, Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  introduced  a  bill  increasing  the  duty 
on  manganese  ore  from  40  cents  to  $1  per  ton,  and  when  the  bill  for 
increase  duty  passed  the  Senate  he  gave  as  a  reason  to  the  Senators 
the  interest  of  manganese  ore  mines  inGeorgia  that  were  required,  owing 
to  this  ore  carrying  a  large  per  cent  of  silica  and  clay,  to  be  washed, 
and  at  considerable  expense,  before  being  shipped  to  the  spiegeleisen 
furnaces  at  the  steel  works. 

The  placing  of  manganese  ore  on  the  free  list  compelled  me  to  dis- 
continue mining  and  shipping  this  ore  from  Leadville  to  eastern  steel 
mills,  and  so  continues  owing  to  a  free  duty. 

The  protection  of  a  duty  on  manganese  ore,  and  I  was  the  largest 
shipper  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  duty  being  taken  off,  and  the 
duty  was  the  profit  on  my  large  tonnage.  Instead,  manganese  ore 
from  Russia,  Brazil,  Chile,  far-away  Africa  entering  free  of  any  duty 
has  closed  Colorado  manganese  mines  as  well  as  shipments  from 
other  States  in  the  Union  that  had  been  producing  an  appreciable 
tonnage  of  manganese  ore. 

In  February,  1898,  cargoes  of  manganese  ore  as  misrepresented, 
arrived  in  New  York  City  and  at  Baltimore  destined  to  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  I  was  informed  by  chemists  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  at  the  South  Chicago  works  that  this  ore  carried  considerable 
per  cent  of  iron  in  combination  with  the  manganese.  In  fact,  was 
manganiferous  ore — and  any  experienced  chemist  will  corroborate 
my  statement  after  making  analysis — therefore,  subject  then  and 
now  to  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton,  but  pays  no  duty  even  now, 
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although  manga niferous  iron  ore.  Immediately  I  left  Chicago  for 
Baltimore  and  took  samples  from  cargoes  unloading  from  Odessa, 
Russia,  and  from  there  to  New  York  City,  fully  satisfying  the  Board 
of  United  States  Appraisers,  by  careful  analysis  made  by  well-known 
chemists  of  these  cargoes  of  ore  that  it  was  manganiferous  iron  ore 
(manganese  and  iron  in  combination)  and  subject  to  duty  of  40  cents 
per  ton. 

The  Board  of  Appraisers  took  prompt  action  in  March,  and  as  here- 
inbefore referred  to  in  my  remarks  made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives March  24,  1908,  that  this  ore  should  pay  the  regular  duty. 
Then  I  went  from  New  York  to  Washington,  appearing  before  the 
Treasury  Department.  Alter  my  second  day  in  Washington,  the 
steel  magnates  appeared  in  force  at  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
made  the  demand  on  the  Treasury  Department  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Board  of  Appraisers  in  New  York,  the 
result  being,  after  the  third  day  in  Washington,  the  steel  magnates 
succeeded,  by  most  manifestly  unfair  methods,  in  having  one  W.  B. 
Howell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  that  time,  make  a 
departmental  ruling,  a  usurpation  of  pretended  authority  and  totally 
in  violation  of  the  Taw,  admitting  this  ore  free  of  duty.  It  remains 
so  to  this  time. 

As  the  members  of  the  present  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee fully  understand,  only  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the 
right,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  make  such  a  law  as  to 
duties  imposed  on  foreign  imports  and  to  be  collected  by  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  Government. 

When  manganese  ore  was  placed  on  the  free  list,  a  most  outrageous 
and  manifestly  unfair  discrimination  against  the  producers  of  man- 
ganese ore  in  our  own  country  and  in  favor  of  the  foreign  shippers 
and  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  the  South  American  countries 
was  made.  We  paid  our  miners  at  Leadville  $3,  $3.50,  and  $4  per 
day  for  mining  manganese  ore.  Foremen,  engineers,  timber  and 
pump  men  So  per  day  in  wage,  as  against  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  for 
much  longer  hours  of  labor  in  foreign  countries.  The  supply  of  man- 
ganese ore  to  supply  the  demand  in  our  country  now  largely  comes 
from  the  Caucasus  mines  in  Russia  by  rail  to  Odessa,  thence  in  ballast 
from  this  Black  Sea  port  to  New  York,  Baltimore,  etc.,  thence  dis- 
tributed by  railroads  to  steel  mills  throughout  the  country. 

Leadville  for  more  than  33  years  was  the  largest  shipper  of  man- 
ganese ore  in  the  United  States,  and  if  at  the  present  time  this  ore 
was  protected  by  a  duty  by  our  Congress,  Leadville  could  supply  the 
entire  consumption  for  making  all  the  spiegel  used  in  our  country, 
and  several  hundred  thousand  tons  is  used  each  year  by  the  steel 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country. 

For  your  information,  hematite  iron  ore — and  this  ore  is  protected 
by  a  duty — is  mined  in  open  cuts  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  etc.,  with 
steam  shovels,  and  some  shovels  with  capacity  of  loading  2,500  tons 
of  ore  in  24  hours  on  board  railway  cars  at  prices  of  29  cents  per  ton, 
while  the  actual  cost  to  us  for  mining  manganese  ore  at  Leadville  is 
$2.75  to  $3  per  ton,  which  includes  timbering  of  stopes  at  great 
depth  from  the  surface  and  pumping  large  flow  of  water  at  heavy 
expense  to  keep  these  mines  unwatered. 
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In  conclusion,  I  beg  of  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  give  your  favorable  con- 
sideration of  these  important  matters,  in  which  22  States  in  the 
Union  are  deeply  concerned. 

I  thank  you  gentlemen. 

BRIEF  OF  WALTER  H.  WEED  REGARDING  ZINC  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  11,  191S. 
WATS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

United  Slates  House  of  Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN:  As  a  practicing  mining  engineer,  in  charge  of  mining  operations  of 
lead  and  zinc  properties  both  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  districts  (Idaho)  and  Mexico,  I 
respectfully  request  the  free  entry  of  zinc  ores  into  the  United  States  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  The  price  of  zinc  (spelter)  has  for  many  years  past  been  practically  identical  in 
St.  Louis  and  London ;  the  exact  figures  are  for  a  period  of  10  and  20  years,  respectively, 
including  1911: 


1901-1911 

1891-1911 

St.  Louis                       .        

5.35 

4  73 

London  

5.06 

4.51 

Pittsburgh  is  the  center  of  consumption.  Freight  from  the  seaboard  there  and  from 
St.  Louis  is  practically  the  same,  and  foreign  spelter  has  to  pay  carriage  and  transfer 
charges  from  London.  It  is  manifest  the  price  is  practically  identical,  and  the  abolition 
of  duty  would  not  affect  the  price  save  to  equalize  the  market  and  prevent  the  extrava- 
gant variation  in  price  possible  by  manipulation  and  combination  of  the  big  smelting 
companies.  A  steady  market  is  unquestionably  better  for  manufacturing  consumers 
and  in  the  long  run  for  the  mine  owners. 

2.  The  duty  imposed  three  years  ago  has  not  been  a  success  as  a  revenue  producer. 
Most  of  the  apparent  revenue  from  duties  is  actually  returned  as  a  drawback. 

The  imported  ore  coming  mostly  from  Mexico,  though  equaling  in  amount  that 
before  duty  was  imposed,  is  a  decreased  and  decreasing  part  of  the  Mexican  produc- 
tion. Instead  of  coming  to  the  United  States  to  be  smelted,  benefiting  American  labor 
and  building  up  new  smelting  enterprises,  the  ore  is  sent  abroad  save  only  where  loca- 
tion near  our  border  and  cheap  transportation  make  American  smelting  possible. 

The  production  of  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States  does  not  suffice  for  our  own  needs. 
In  1912  we  imported  10,700  tons  of  a  value  of  $1,202,000,  and  yet  the  price  advanced 
to  the  highest  point  known  for  many  years.  The  free  admission  of  zinc  ore  can  not 
hurt  our  industry,  which  can  not  supply  the  demand,  or  one  whose  product  is  priced 
alike  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tons. 

Domestic  spelter  production,  1912 323,  961 

Domestic  consumption,  1912 339.  793 


Imported  spelter,  1912,  10,  700  tons $1,202,000 

Imported  ore,  1912,  78,000  tons 4,347,000 

Exports,  1912: 

Domestic  zinc  ore,  19,953  tons 704,207 

Domestic  spelter,  6,673  tons 871,479 

Foreign  spelter,  6,779  tons 935,502 

The  imports  of  ore  were  the  same  practically  in  1911  and  1912.  These  figures  show 
that  we  do  not  need  a  protective  duty. 

3.  W7ages  are  the  same  in  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  of  western  Canada,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Colorado,  and  Utah,  hence  the  zinc  mine  owners  can  not  ask  protection  on  that 
score.  Against  the  oft  repeated  cry  of  cheap  Mexican  labor,  I  desire  to  enter  an 
emphatic  denial.  Labor  is  not  cheap  in  Mexico,  measured  by  results.  At  Cananea, 
where  I  am  personally  familiar  with  conditions,  American  labor  (or  European)  is 
higher  than  within  our  borders.  Native  or  Mexican  labor,  paid  just  exactly  half  as 
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much  as  American,  is  really  more  costly,  since  two  Mexicans  do  not  do  the  work  of  one 
good,  active  American. 

Cross  cutting,  drifting,  and  other  contract  work  actually  costs  more  than  we  are  pay- 
ing in  the  Coeur  d'  Alene,  and  dynamite  candles  and  other  supplies  are  higher.  These 
figures  effectively  disprove  the  cheap-labor  bugaboo. 

4.  The  present  tariff  not  only  has  developed  the  foreign  smelting  industry  at  the 
expense  of  our  own,  and  has  crippled  the  development  of  mines  in  Mexico  by  American 
capital,  American  brains  and  American  labor,  but  it  has  worked  rank  injustice  in 
exacting  duty  on  metal  contained  in  ore  sent  to  American  smelters  for  treatment, 
when  the  zinc  is  not  only  lost  in  smelting,  but  the  smelter  exacts  a  penalty  as  an  in- 
creased price  for  smelting  such  ores.     For  example,  18,425  tons  of  lead  ore  imported 
in  1912  carried  13  per  cent  zinc,  or  2,431  tons  of  spelter  on  which  duty  was  paid, 
though  the  zinc  was  all  lost  in  smelting  and  the  smelter  charged  a  heavy  penalty  for 
its  presence.    This  is  unjust  to  the  producer  and  to  the  smelter,  as  it  tends  to  drive 
the  ore  abroad  for  treatment  instead  of  coming  to  American  smelters. 

5.  The  present  tariff  fosters  trust  control.     At  present  there  are  about  20  important 
smelting  companies  nominally  independent. 

Engineers  familiar  with  the  industry  have  admitted  privately  that  the  bulk  of  the 
business  is  as  closely  controlled  in  this  country  as  it  is  by  the  so-called  German 
syndicate  abroad. 

The  biggest  zinc  mines  in  this  country  are  owned  by  the  great  smelting  interests, 
who,  seeing  their  control  threatened,  have  induced  the  mining  element  to  plead  their 
cause. 

6.  Free  zinc  ore  will  benefit  the  miner  by  bringing  new  smelters  into  his  district, 
with  reduced  treatment  charges  resulting  from  competition,  and  steadier  prices  result- 
ing from  a  removal  of  duty  will  mean  confidence  in  the  future  stability  in  prices  and 
increased  development  of  promising  districts  in  the  United  States. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

WALTER  HARVEY  WEED. 
Consulting  Engineer  Pacific  Smelting  Co.,  Calumet  Sonora  Mining  & 

Milling  Co.,  Callahan  Mining  Co.,  Interstate  Mining  Co.,  etc. 

PROPOSED  REDUCTION  IN  TARIFF  ON  ZINC  ORE. 

STARK  ROLLING  MILL  Co., 

Canton,  Ohio,  January  7,  191S. 
Hon.  J.  J.  WHITACRE,  M.  C., 

Wa  king  ton,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  If  it  is  possible  and  consistent  while  these  tariff  changes  are  being  con- 
sidered, we,  as  well  as  all  American  manufacturers  of  galvanized  sheets,  roofing,  etc., 
consider  it  fair  and  equitable  that  the  matter  of  restoring  the  old  status  in  regard  to 
zinc  ore  be  fully  considered. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  present  duty  on  zinc  contained  in  zinc  ores, 
imported  into  the  United  States,  was  placed  thereon  in  payment  of  political  obligations. 
As  a  result  the  few  people  controlling  the  manufacture  of  spelter  (and  it  is  pretty 
definitely  established  that  the  manufacture  and  especially  the  sale  of  zinc  spelter  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  New  Yorkers)  have  taken  advantage  of  this  duty  to  increase  the 
price  of  zinc  spelter  to  consumers  in  an  amount  fully  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  they  are  making  excessive  profit,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  recourse.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  settled  that  steel  products  will  be  read- 
justed in  reference  to  duties,  so  that  it  would  only  be  fair  to  relieve  the  manufacturers 
of  galvanized-steel  products  of  this  excessive  and  uncalled-for  duty  on  zinc  contained 
in  zinc  ore. 

Thanking  you  for  any  attention  you  may  be  able  to  give,  we  remain, 
Respectfully, 

THE  STARK  ROLLING  MILL  Co., 
A.  T.  ENLOW,  General  Sales  Manager. 
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PARAGRAPH  194. 

Zinc  in  blocks  or  pigs  and  zinc  dust,  one  and  three-eighths  cents  per 
pound;  in  sheets,  one  and  five-eighths  cents  per  pound;  in  sheets  coated 
or  plated  with  nickel  or  other  metal,  or  solutions,  one  and  three-fourths 
cents  per  pound;  old  and  worn-out,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  one  cent 
per  pound. 

ZINC  DUST. 

BRIEF  OF   THE    GRASSELLI    CHEMICAL  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO,  January  SO,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Zinc  dust  now  carries  a  rate  of  If  cents  per  pound,  and  we  request  that 
this  rate  be  maintained . 

Zinc  duet  is  used  in  the  metallurgical  operation  of  recovering  gold  and  silver  from 
ores  by  the  cyanid  process;  in  bleaching  textile  fabrics,  oils,  straw  goods,  etc.,  for 
zinc  coating  iron  articles  in  the  manner  known  as  sherardizing,  and  in  various  branches 
of  dyeing. 

"While  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  has  been  gradually  increasing,  the  latest 
information  is  that  about  2,600  tons  per  year  are  consumed,  of  which  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1911,  2,135  tons  were  imported.  The  production  of  zinc  dust  in  the  United 
States  is  about  365  tons  per  year. 

Zinc  dust  is  made  from  the  same  ore  used  in  the  production  of  spelter.  The  cost  of 
labor  is  an  important  item  in  its  manufacture.  Like  all  metallurgical  processes,  it 
requires  time  to  perfect  mechanical  devices  and  educate  the  workmen,  so  that  the 
necessary  recoveries  may  be  obtained  and  a  marketable  quality  secured.  The  manu- 
facture of  zinc  dust  has  been  attempted  at  various  times  by  different  zinc  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States,  and  although  abundant  capital  was  available  and  a 
determined  effort  made  to  place  the  industry  on  a  satisfactory  business  basis,  never- 
theless the  domestic  production  was  only  about  365  tons,  while  the  consumption  was 
over  2,600  tons.  The  figures  for  1912  are  not  yet  available. 

The  maintenance  of  a  duty  equal  to  that  imposed  on  spelter  would,  we  believe, 
enable  the  manufacture  of  zinc  dust  to  be  continued.  Of  course  since  zinc  dust 
replaces  spelter  when  it  is  used  in  sherardizing,  there  can  remain  but  little  doubt  that 
the  duty  on  it  should  be  the  same  as  on  spelter. 

Furthermore,  since  85  per  cent  of  the  annual  consumption  has  been  imported  and 
stood  a  duty  of  If  cents  per  pound,  the  Government  obtained  a  very  substantial 
revenue  from  the  imports  of  this  article. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  Co., 
E.  R.  GRASSELLI,  Treasurer. 

BRIEF  OF  UNITED    STATES    SHERARDIZING    CO.,    REGARDING 

ZINC  DUST. 

APPLICATION  TO  HAVE  ZINC  DUST  PLACED  ON  THE  FREE  LIST. 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA.,  January  10, 1913. 
Mr.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAB  SIR:  (1)  Zinc  dust  is  a  by-product  of  zinc  smelters;  is  a  raw  material  used 
in  manufacturing;  and  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  is  imported 
principally  from  Germany  and  has  always  been  on  the  free  list  until  the 
present  tariff  assessed  a  duty  of  1J  cents  per  pound. 

Zinc  dust  is  used  by  cotton-print  manufacturers  in  making  certain  dyes;  by 
the  manufacturers  of  fireworks;  but  its  largest  use  has  been  developed  by  the 
United  States  Sherardizing  Co.  in  a  new  process  of  rust-proofing  steel  called 
"  sherardizing."  It  is  a  very  valuable  process  and  is  being  adopted  by  some 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  among  whom  are  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Crane  Co.,  and  others. 
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A  full  list  of  these  manufacturers  will  be  found  on  the  back  page  of  catalogue 
marked  "Exhibit  A,"  accompanying  this  brief  (committee  files).  We  under- 
stand that  the  duty  was  placed  on  zinc  dust  at  the  solicitation  of  the  large 
smelting  interests,  but  as  far  as  we  can  learn  none  of  the  smelters  in  this 
country  are  recovering  or  saving  this  by-product.  Almost  the  entire  supply  is 
still  being  imported. 

(2)  There  was  imported  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1912,  3,705,742 
pounds,  valued  at  $202,740,  duty  $50,954.     As  zinc  dust  is  a  raw  material,  used 
in  manufacturing,  we  are  sure  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
will  be  conserved  by  placing  it  on  the  free  list,  where  it  has  always  been  until 
the  duty  of  If  cents  per  pound  was  imposed  by  the  present  tariff. 

(3)  Zinc  dust  is  provided  for  in  paragraph  194  of  Schedule  C  in  the  present 
tariff. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  supply  any  further  information  wanted  on  this  article 
by  the  committee. 

Very  truly,  UNITED  STATES  SHEKARDIZING  Co., 

I.  J.  KIRK,  President. 

On  February  3,  1913,  the  following  additional  matter  was  for- 
warded to  the  committee: 

ZINC    DUST. 

This  article,  which  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  was  admitted  free  of  duty,  was  by 
act  of  1909  charged  with  a  duty  of  If  cents  per  pound. 

The  material  is  a  by-product  of  zinc  smelters  and  is  recovered  from  the  smelter  flues, 
where  it  lodges  during  the  process  of  smelting  zinc  ores.  It  is  a  fine  powder  containing 
about  90  per  cent  metallic  zinc,  the  balance  of  the  material  being  made  up  of  zinc 
oxide  with  lead  and  other  metals  in  insignificant  quantities. 

Its  use,  as  related  to  gold  mining,  is  in  the  precipitation  of  gold  from  cyanide  solu- 
tions in  the  process  of  gold  recovery,  and  the  tax  of  If  cents  per  pound  is  very  serious. 
It  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  constitutes  an  additional  burden  on 
an  industry  which  can  obtain  no  protection  on  its  finished  article — gold. 

The  nature  of  this  tax  is  peculiarly  harmful  in  its  effect  upon  the  avenues  of  employ- 
ment in  connection  with  gold  mining.  Owing  to  the  gradual  depletion  of  the  richer 
mines  in  this  country,  attention  is  more  and  more  turned  to  deposits  of  low-grade  gold 
ore  such  as  can  be  worked  on  a  large  scale  if  working  costs  can  be  kept  below  the  ore 
value.  Duties  such  as  the  one  mentioned  above  tend  to  prevent  the  working  of  such 
deposits  by  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  working  costs,  bringing  them  to  a  point  in 
some  cases  where  working  at  a  profit  is  impossible.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  miners'  labor  which  would  otherwise  exist  and  would  be  a  source  of  pros- 
perity to  the  community. 

The  result  of  the  imposition  of  If  cents  per  pound  on  zinc  dust  has  been  that  all 
users  of  this  article  in  the  United  States  have  had  to  pay  20  per  cent  additional  for  this 
raw  material,  as  the  domestic  producers  are  few  and  powerful. 

As  previously  stated,  this  article  is  a  by-product  of  zinc  smelters,  and  is  not  a  manu- 
factured article.  There  is  no  labor  cost,  therefore,  entering  into  its  preparation,  and  the 
need  for  protection  has  never  been  demonstrated. 

The  producers  are  the  smelters  of  zinc  ores.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  smelting  industry  is  concentrated  in  few  hands  and  is  in  a  strong  position 
financially. 

The  case,  therefore,  for  protection  on  this  raw  material  is  very  weak,  and  the  reasons 
for  abrogation  or  curtailment  of  this  duty  far  outweigh  the  reasons  which  can  be  urged 
for  retaining  same  on  the  part  of  the  smelter  companies,  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  protection  lately  given  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 
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SHEET  ZINC. 

BRIEF  BY   MANUFACTURERS  OF    SPELTER   AND    SHEET    ZINC. 

JANUARY  11,   1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on   Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We,  the  undersigned,  smelters  of  spelter  and  sheet  zinc  manufacturing 
companies  of  the  United  States,  with  a  smelting  capacity  of  approximately  574,000 
tons  of  ore  annually,  an  output  of  about  242,000  tons  of  spelter  ana  sheet  zinc  annually, 
and  representing  an  investment  of  approximately  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000,  respect- 
fully urge  that  the  present  rate  of  duties  on  spelter  and  sheet  zinc  be  maintained  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  American  manufacturers  are  not  only  in  competition  with  each  other, 
but  are  also  in  competition  with  the  European  syndicates  which  exist  abroad  and  which 
are  encouraged  by  their  respective  Governments,  especially  Germany.  The  operations 
of  these  foreign  syndicates  are  a  matter  of  record  and  are  undoubtedly  known  to  your 
committee. 

The  zinc  syndicate  fixes  the  price  of  spelter  and  sheet  zinc,  controls  the  output,  and 
regulates  the  building  of  new  zinc  smelteries  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Austria, 
Spain,  and  England. 

The  possibility  of  the  syndicate  dumping  surplus  spelter  into  this  country  at  prices 
below  its  market  price,  and  with  which  prices  the  zinc  smelters  of  the  United  States 
could  not  compete,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  by  your  committee  in  the  consideration  of 
this  matter.  It  is  a  fact  that  foreign  spelter  has,  under  the  existing  rate  of  duties,  been 
sold  into  this  country  at  less  than  the  ruling  selling  price  abroad,  and  therefore  we 
call  your  attention  to  the  absolute  certainty  that  if  the  rates  of  duty  on  spelter  and 
sheet  zinc  be  reduced  it  would  make  this  country  a  regular  dumping  ground  for 
European  surplus  spelter  and  probable  increased  production  abroad. 

The  consequences  of  such  importations  would  be  the  reduction  in  output  of  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  European  competitors  and,  furthermore,  the  frequent 
demoralization  of  our  spelter  market. 

Second.  No  combinations  of  the  above  character  are  possible  in  this  country  and  do 
not  exist  in  the  spelter  industry,  and  without  the  protection  afforded  by  the  existing 
rate  of  duty  the  industry  is  largely  at  the  mercy  of  European  zinc  producers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  spelter  among  all  the  important  metals  is  a  notable  exception 
in  that  there  is  no  single  manufacturer  who  exercises  a  dominating  influence  over  the 
market.  Small  units  are  scattered  in  the  various  States  of  the  Middle  West  and  are 
entirely  independent  of  each  other  and  furnish  the  spelter  consumed  in  this  country. 

The  extreme  fluctuations  between  low  and  high  prices  for  spelter,  as  shown  by 
Government  statistics,  clearly  indicate  that  the  only  controlling  factor  in  the  price  of 
spelter  in  the  United  States  has  been  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Third.  We  quote  the  following  from  Government  statistics,  as  found  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  yearly  bulletins,  covering  the  production  of  spelter  for  the 
last  10  years: 

Tons. 

1908 210,424 

1909 255,760 

1910 269,184 

1911 288,044 

1912 338,  630 


Tons. 


1903 159,219 

1904 186,702 

1905 203,849 

1906 224,770 

1907 249,860 


Your  committee  will  note  that  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  the  zinc  industry 
in  this  country,  which  has  more  than  doubled  itself  during  the  last  10  years  and  has 
given  added  employment  to  many  thousands  of  men,  both  common  and  skilled  labor; 
but  in  spite  of  this  growth  the  production  of  spalter  in  the  United  States  is  still  only 
about  28.3  per  cent  of  the  world's  production,  end  we  estimate  about  45  per  cent  of 
the  output  controlled  by  the  zinc  syndicate  previously  referred  to. 

Fourth.  Labor  is  a  large  factor  in  the  production  of  spelter,  and  represents  from 
55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  smelting.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rate  of  wages 
in  this  country  is  much  higher  than  abroad,  and  this  should  be  given  due  considera- 
tion by  your  committee. 

Fifth.  We  realize  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  incoming  administration  to  reduce 
the  tariff  where  such  reductions  will  not  curtail  nor  cripple  the  operations  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States.  We  regret  that  opportunity  is  not  given  for  a  full  and 
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complete  study  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  zinc  business  in  the  United  States, 
as  compared  to  the  conditions  in  other  countries.  In  our  judgment,  such  an  investiga- 
tion would  result  in  conclusions  that  agree  with  our  contention  that  the  present  rates 
of  duty  on  both  spelter  and  sheet  zinc  are  required  in  order  to  maintain  the  production 
of  both  spelter  and  sheet  zinc  which  shall  be  adequate  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
in  this  country.  We  would  gladly  assist  such  an  investigation  in  every  way  possible. 
We  respectfully  submit  that  under  the  natural  and  steady  growth  of  the  zinc  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  natural  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  spelter,  that  American  capital  has  invested  large  sums  in  both 
smelting  plants  and  developing  zinc  mines  in  many  States  of  the  Union  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand  for  spelter  and  sheet  zinc.  Any  reduction  in 
the  present  rates  of  duty  will  discourage  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  new 
smelting  plants  and  the  development  of  new  mines,  with  a  resultant  depressing 
effect  on  the  zinc  industry. 

Sixth.  In  submitting  this  brief  to  your  committee  we  have  avoided  presenting 
voluminous  figures  from  which  we  have  drawn  these  conclusions.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  submit  such  figures  as  your  committee  may  require. 

Seventh.  We  respectfully  urge  that  the  committee  will  not  consider  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  spelter  and  sheet  zinc  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  properly  applying  such  a 
duty  to  the  rapidly  fluctuating  prices  both  here  and  abroad,  an  Jin  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  prices  are  fixed  ana  controlled  by  the  zinc  syndicate  abroad.  We  believe 
that  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  a  source  of  endless  annoyance  and  contention  to  all 
concerned  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  operations.  We  therefore  urge  the  retention  of 
the  present  specific  rates  of  duty. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  E.  R.  Grasselli,  treasurer;  Bartlesville  Zinc 
Co.,  C.  M.  Loeb,  president;  Lanyon-Starr  Smelting  Co.,  S.  Roos,  presi- 
dent; National  Zinc  Co.,  E.  O.  Jacobson;  Illinois  Zinc  Co.,  T.  F.  Noon, 
president;  Matthiesson  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Co.,  Joseph  Brennemann,  super- 
intendent; Hegeler  Bros.,  Julius W.  Hegeler;  ChanuteZincCo.,  Herman 
Hess,  president;  Robert  Lanyon  Zinc  &  Acid  Co.,  William  Lanyon; 
proprietor;  Granby  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  E.  S.  Gatch,  president, 
American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  H.  S.  Kimball,  president. 

PARAGRAPH  195. 

Cans,  boxes,  packages,  and  other  containers  of  all  kinds  (except  such  as 
are  hermetically  sealed  by  soldering  or  otherwise),  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  metal  lacquered  or  printed  by  any  process  of  lithography  whatever,  if 
filled  or  unfilled,  and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free,  four  cents 
per  pound  and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
foregoing  articles  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  fifty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  but  no  cans,  boxes,  packages,  or  containers  of  any  kind,  of  the  capac- 
ity of  five  pounds  or  under,  subject  to  duty  under  this  paragraph,  shall  pay 
less  duty  than  if  the  same  were  imported  empty;  and  the  dutiable  value  of 
the  same  shall  include  all  packing  charges,  cartons,  wrappings,  envelopes,  and 
printed  matter  accompanying  them  when  such  cans,  boxes,  packages,  or  con- 
tainers are  imported  wholly  or  partly  filled  with  merchandise  exempt  from 
duty  (except  liquids  and  merchandise  commercially  known  as  drugs)  and 
which  is  commonly  dealt  in  at  wholesale  in  the  country  of  original  exportation 
in  bulk  or  in  packages  exceeding  five  pounds  in  capacity:  Provided  further, 
That  paper,  cardboard  or  pasteboard  wrappings  or  containers  that  are  made 
and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  holding  or  containing  the  article  with  which 
they  are  filled,  and  after  such  use  are  mere  waste  material,  shall  not  be  duti- 
able unless  their  contents  are  dutiable. 

See  Geo.  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  page  1379. 

CONTAINERS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRANCIS  E.  HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  have  filed  a  brief  covering  the  points  I  am  particularly  interested 
in,  but  I  would  like  you  to  grant  10  minutes,  if  the  committee  will, 
to  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  speaks  upon  the  same  subject. 
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The  brief  submitted  is  as  follows: 

BRIEF  OF  F.  S.  TOWLE  Co.  (!NC.)  ET  AL.  REGARDING  CONTAINERS. 

THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  We,  the  undersigned,  most  respectfully  protest  against  the  present 
form  of  paragraph  195,  Schedule  C,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  This  paragraph  is  entirely  new,  appearing  first  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  of 
August  6,  1909,  and  it  is  discriminatory  in  the  highest  degree  and,  therefore,  in- 
equitable and  unjust. 

Second.  Its  discrimination  is  against  any  and  all  foodstuffs  packed  in  lacquered 
coverings,  such  as  cans,  boxes,  and  containers  composed  of  metal,  lacquered  or  printed, 
and  whether  filled  or  unfilled,  and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free,  unless 
the  same  are  hermetically  sealed  by  soldering  or  otherwise.  Subsequent  decisions 
of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  under  this  paragraph  have  defined 
hermetical  sealing  to  mean  such  a  closing  of  the  can  as  requires  practical  destruction 
of  the  same  to  open  it  at  the  consumer's  loss. 

Third.  No  other  container  or  covering  is  similarly  treated  in  the  tariff  act,  and  the 
specializing  against  metal  cans,  boxes,  and  packages  can  only  be  explained  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  written  into  the  law  for  the  specific  benefit  of  some  protected 
interest. 

Fourth.  It  is  made  all  the  more  apparent  by  the  last  provision  of  the  paragraph 
which  authorizes  the  free  entry  of  wrappings  and  containers  made  of  paper,  card- 
board, or  pasteboard  when  their  contents  are  free,  thus  distinctly  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  metal  cans,  boxes,  packages,  and  other  con- 
tainers was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Fifth.  The  law  fixing  duty  upon  containers  in  general  is  clearly  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion 18  of  section  28  of  the  tariff  act,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  actual  market  value 
of  goods  imported  shall  be  held  to  be  the  price  at  which  such  merchandise  is  freely 
offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal  market  of  the  country  from  whence 
exported  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities,  "including  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases, 
crates,  boxes,  sacks,  barrels,  hogsheads,  bottles,  jars,  demijohns,  carboys,  and  other 
containers  or  coverings,  whether  holding  liquids  or  solids." 

Sixth.  Paragraph  195  imposes  not  only  an  exorbitant  rate,  but  in  many  cases  a 
double  rate  of  duty.  The  cans,  boxes,  packages,  or  containers,  whether  their  con- 
tents be  dutiable  or  free,  must  pay  4  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  eaid  containers  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  result  of  this  paragraph  in  many  cases  makes  a  rate  of  duty  against 
this  class  of  coverings  equal  to  70  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value,  and,  as  a  result,  it  all  but 
prohibit  importations  of  products  either  dutiable  or  free  in  any  metal  cans,  boxes,  or 
packages,  lacquered  or  printed,  since  the  great  mass  of  importations  must  be  brought 
in  with  a  removable  cover  in  order  to  meet  the  general  demands  of  the  trade,  and  to 
preserve  the  contents. 

Seventh.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  all  cans,  boxes,  or  packages,  similar  to  those 
described  in  paragraph  195  of  the  act  of  1909,  when  imported  empty,  paid  a  duty  of  only 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  no  difference  in  rate  being  made  on  account  of  being  lacquered 
or  printed,  and  that  rate  was  so  high  as  to  largely  restrict  such  importations. 

Eighth.  This  paragraph  is  not  a  revenue  producer,  since  importations  under  it  are 
exceedingly  small  and  diminishing  year  by  year.  It  is  flagrantly  unjust  and  inequi- 
table, since  it  singles  out  this  particular  form  of  container  as  against  all  other  known 
forms  entering  the  United  States.  It  creates  an  excessive  duty  rate  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures: 

Year  ending  June  SO,  1912. — Importations  of  the  value  of  $63,650  paid  a  duty  of  4 
cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent,  being  $45,966.88;  importations  of  the  value  of  $31,408 
paid  a  duty  of  55  per  cent,  being  $17,274.40,  thus  making  a  duty  payment  of  $63,241.28 
upon  importations  valued  at  $95,058,  being  nearly  70  per  cent. 

Ninth.  As  sustaining  evidence  of  the  assertion  that  paragraph  195  is  unusually 
severe,  and  so  regarded  by  even  the  Government  authorities,  reference  is  made  to 
Treasury  Decision  No.  30,585,  Board  No.  23,193,  under  which  importations  contained 
in  hermetically  sealed  and  soldered  tin  cans,  holding  cocoa  powder,  were  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  paragraph  by  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers  in  April,  1910,  for  the  reason  that  although  the  cans  were  lacquered  and 
printed,  they  were  hermetically  sealed  and  had  also  outside  loose  covers.  It  is  very 
evident  from  this  decision  that  the  intent  and  purpose  oithe  importer  was  to  continue 
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the  can  in  use  after  the  hermetically  sealed  cover  had  been  destroyed  in  removal,  by 
the  use  of  the  "outside  loose  cover"  in  order  to  preserve  the  food  product  in  the  can 
from  deterioration  if  not  consumed  immediately.  This  purpose  was  acquiesced  in  and 
practically  approved  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

We  earnestly  urge  the  repeal  of  paragraph  195,  believing  that  such  action  will 
encourage  the  importation  of  empty  containers,  lacquered  as  well  as  plain,  but  will 
also  enable  the  trade  to  use  such  coverings  when  not  hermetically  sealed  and  soldered, 
paying  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  all  other  importations  are  required  to  pay,  to  wit,  the 
same  rate  as  the  contents,  and  largely  increasing  the  value  of  the  importations,  thus 
resulting  in  an  increased  revenue. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  S.  Towle  Co.  (Inc.),  empty  cans;  Tower  Mfg.  &  Novelty  Co.,  paint 
boxes  filled  with  paint;  Albert  Bohm,  empty  cans;  Hymes  Bros.  Co., 
drugs,  etc.;  Geo.  Burgher  &  Co.,  cake  and  paint  boxes;  Park  &  Tilford, 
groceries,  etc.;  B.  Infelder  &  Co.,  toys,  etc.;  P.  Pastene  &  Co.,  Italian 
groceries;  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  groceries;  Meyer  &  Lange,  gro- 
ceries; Bartley,  Bus.  &  Hall,  chemical  compounds;  Wright  &  Graham 
Co.,  tea  importers. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF  OF  F.  S.  TOWLE  Co.  (!NC.)  ET  AL. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  January  S5,  191S. 
The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  behalf  of  importers  of  food  products  and  importers  of  empty  cans,  we  herewith 
submit  to  you  for  your  consideration  certain  additional  reasons  why  paragraph  195 
should  be  eliminated  in  the  proposed  tariff  bill. 

This  paragraph  was  new  in  the  1909  tariff  and  was  introduced  by  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  country. 

In  years  past  the  importers  of  tea  in  cans  had  built  up  a  considerable  business,  and 
the  style  of  these  cans  has  been  long  familiar  to  the  buying  public;  but  the  home 
producer  of  cans  sought  by  this  paragraph  to  transfer  the  business  to  himself. 

To  place  a  duty  on  these  cans  will  necessarily  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  or 
deprive  him  of  a  food  product  packed  in  a  suitable  container  to  preserve  the  article 
which  is  purchased. 

A  tax  on  this  can  would  not  benefit  the  consumers;  on  the  contrary  it  will  enable 
the  American  tea  packer  to  charge  more  for  tea  in  can. 

On  page  999,  book  No.  5,  Schedule  C,  tariff  hearings,  appears  the  statement  of 
George  F.  Mitchell,  who  recommends  a  duty  on  all  tea  imported  in  packages. 

In  presenting  his  case  he  assumes  to  represent  the  tea  merchants  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  the  consumers,  and  he  seema  to  desire  the  creation  of  a  special  pro- 
vision to  burden  the  consumers  with  a  tax,  in  order  to  benefit  the  tea  merchants. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Mitchell  is  anxious  to  have  the  Government's  aid  in  building 
up  the  sale  of  package  tea  packed  in  this  country,  and  to  prohibit  importation  of  tea 
in  packages. 

The  bulk  of  tea  sold  in  this  country  is  not  sold  in  packages  at  the  present  time,  but 
loose  and  in  competition  with  the  imported  package  article.  As  a  result  the  importers 
of  package  tea  are  giving  the  consumers  more  for  their  money  than  the  tea  merchants 
of  the  United  States  selling  tea  in  bulk  and  not  in  packages,  and  we  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  importers  should  be  compelled  to  change  this  practice. 

Albert  Bohm,  of  New  York,  who  signed  the  first  brief  on  this  question,  is  the  largest 
importer  of  empty  cans  in  this  country,  and  he  is  able  to  import  the  same  only  to 
sell  to  American  manufacturers  for  export  and  drawback. 

Mr.  Bohm  claims  a  duty  of  55  per  cent  is  prohibitive  for  home  consumption,  and 
that  the  domestic  can  is  under  the  present  tariff  the  cheapest  can  in  the  market, 
but  that  with  a  tariff  materially  reduced  the  foreign  can  could  be  sold  in  competition 
with  the  domestic  can  for  home  consumption.  Under  present  rates,  however,  the 
domestic  can  holds  the  American  market  absolutely. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  cans  are  situated  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  the 
transportation  to  the  point  of  exportation,  and  ocean  freight  to  the  United  States 
would  be  more  than  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad, 
and,  therefore,  the  free  admission  of  empty  cans  of  all  description,  whether  lacquered, 
printed,  or  plain,  would  not  but  slightly  affect  such  importations,  but  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  importation  of  package  tea,  thus  direcuy  benefiting  the  consumer. 
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From  the  testimony  given  on  page  1001  of  the  tariff  hearings,  it  appears  that  at 
least  one  of  the  membeis  of  your  honorable  committee  has  the  impression  that  "there 
have  been  a  great  variety  of  containers  coming  in  that  are  more  valuable  than  the 
contents.  If  this  is  true,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  a  paragraph  can  easily  be  framed 
assessing  a  certain  duty  on  all  containers  and  every  other  form  of  covering  which 
exceeds  the  value  of  its  contents  which  would  be  satisfactory  for  revenue  purposes 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  protection  of  the  tea  interests. 

Paragraph  195  covers,  as  you  will  note  in  our  brief  on  page  1034,  a  great  many  other 
things  besides  tea,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  dutiable  goods  that  are  subject  to  other 
rates  of  duty,  thereby  imposing  practically  a  double  duty  on  account  of  the  use  of 
lacquered  cans  or.containers  that  are  not  hermetically  sealed. 

The  benefits  derived  by  users  of  such  cans  that  are  not  hermetically  sealed  are  that 
the  same  preserve  the  food  or  tea  they  contain,  and  if  the  users  are  thrifty  they  find  these 
cans  serve  another  purpose  and  can  be  used  to  hold  other  foods  which  are  not  bought  in 
containers. 

Should  you  impose  a  duty  on  the  plain  can,  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  the  food 
product,  it  will  only  mean  that  the  importers  of  foodstuffs  will  change  their  pack- 
ages to  escape  such  a  duty,  as  they  did  under  the  present  tariff,  and  all  these  changes 
are  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

No  evil  resulted  from  the  liberal  law  of  1897  on  containers,  which  permitted  all  free 
goods  to  enter,  regardless  of  its  coverings  and  without  duty  upon  the  same,  provided 
the  same  were  not  considered  "unusual." 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff,  and  during  all  the  time  that  containers 
were  admitted  at  the  same  rate  as  the  contents,  free  if  contents  were  free,  providing 
the  same  were  not  "unusual,"  the  can  industry  in  this  country  grew  enormously  both 
in  size  and  wealth. 

The  markets  in  this  country  are  supplied  such  tin  cans  by  firms  like  the  American 
Can  Co.,  and  the  record  of  its  steady  growth  for  the  past  10  years,  compared  with  the 
trifling  importations  of  all  cans  and  containers  that  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  because 
of  their  contents  being  free,  would  satisfy  you  that  this  question  is  "effort  of  the  lion 
to  devour  the  mouse";  it  arises  from  the  intense  selfishness  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer, with  an  absolute  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

A  duty  upon  tin  containers  containing  free  goods  is  a  direct  tax  on  the  user  of  the 
goods,  for  the  importers  of  package  tea  will  not  be  driven  out  of  this  market  by  legis- 
lation recommended  by  interests  that  are  not  trying  to  protect  the  consumers,  but  only 
to  add  to  their  own  enormous  profits  by  prohibiting  competition. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  S.  TOWLE  Co.  (Inc.).  B.  INFELDER  &  Co. 

TOWER  MANUFACTURING  &  NOVELTY  Co.         P.  PASTENE  &  Co. 
ALBERT  BOHM.  FRANCIS  H.  LEGGETT  &  Co. 

HYMES  BROS.  Co.  MEYER  &  LANGE. 

GEORGE  BURGHER  &  Co.  BARTLEY,  Bus.  &  HALL, 

PARK  &  TILFORD.  WRIGHT  &  GRAHAM  Co. 

FRANCIS  E.  HAMILTON,  Counsel. 

BRIEF  OF  IMPORTERS. 

The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  supplemental  brief  of  importers  upon 
paragraph  195,  Schedule  C. 

In  the  brief  already  submitted  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  importation  of  imported 
tin  cans  during  the  year  1912  amounted  to  less  than  $100,000,  and  investigation  proves 
that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  these  imported  cans  were  imported  to  be  filled  with  American 
products  and  reexported  for  the  benefit  of  drawback.  The  total  duty  payment  of 
$63,241.28  was,  therefore,  reduced  by  the  drawback  on  the  80  per  cent  exported  so 
that  less  than  $13,000  actually  remained  in  the  United  States  Treasury  as  the  total 
amount  of  revenue  collected  under  paragraph  195  against  imported  tin  cans. 

In  this  immediate  connection  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  committee  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  February  5,  1912: 

"The  report  of  the  American  Can  Co.  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1912,  shows 
net  earnings  of  $7,522,932,  against  $5,416,339  in  1911.  The  surplus  available  for 
dividends  was  $6,539,046,  equal  to  15.85  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  as  compared 
with  7.07  per  cent  earned  flae  previous  year.  After  allowing  for  7  per  cent  on  the 
preferred  stock,  the  baknce  is  equal  to  8.85  per  cent  on  the  common. 
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"The  balance  sheet  shows  total  assets  and  liabilities  of  $98,463,061,  against 
$93,119,759  in  1911.  To  provide  for  its  expanding  biisinees  the  company  paid  out 
during  the  year  $1,767,022  for  new  construction,  the  principal  items  being  at  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  Portland,  Oreg.;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Fairport, 
N.  Y.;  San  Jose,  Cal. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Joliet,  111.;  Maywood, 
111.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  and  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  The  condition  of  the  company's 
plants  has  been  fully  maintained  and  minor  betterments  and  improvements  have 
been  charged  to  operating  expenses. 

A  summary  of  the  income  account  for  1912  compares  with  previous  years  as  follows: 


1912 

1911 

1910 

Net  earnings  

$7,522,932 

$5.416.339 

$3,456,537 

Depreciation  

>  938,885 

2,500,000 

633,564 

Net  profit  

6,539,046 

2,916,339 

2,822  972 

Includes  $483,885  for  improvements  to  plant,  purchase  ofpatents,  etc.,  and  $500,000  written  off  for 
depreciation. 

In  conclusion  we  again  urge  the  repeal  of  paragraph  195  and  the  substitution  there- 
for of  a  paragraph  permitting  the  importation  of  metal  cans,  boxes,  and  containers, 
lacquered  as  well  as  plain,  soldered  or  unsoldered,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the 
contents;  and  a  rate  of  duty  against  empty  metal  cans,  boxes,  and  containers, 
lacquered  as  well  as  plain,  at  a  flat  rate  of  duty  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  size  of  the  American  can  business,  as  appears  from  the  above  report,  clearly 
indicates  the  fact  that  no  protection  whatever  is  required  for  a  business  increasing 
from  $3.500,000  in  1910,  to  $5,500,000  in  1911,  and  $7,500,000  in  1912. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  importers: 

FRANCIS  E.  HAMILTON,  Counsel, 

32  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  F.  MITCHELL. 

.    The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five,  sir. 

I  have  submitted  my  brief,  but  I  did  riot  get  an  assignment. 

This  brief  was  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Mitchell  thereupon  read  the  following  brief: 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  9,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

SIR:  On  behalf  of  tea  merchants  of  the  United  States  who  have  complained  to  me 
of  the  injury  to  their  business  by  the  provisions  of  paragraph  195  of  Schedule  C  of  the 
tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  I  deem  it  proper  to  invite  your  attention  to  these  provi- 
sions, which  evidently  intended  that  duty  should  be  levied  on  tea  containers  when 
packed  in  packages  of  5  pounds  or  less.  That  this  paragraph  has  failed  of  its  purpose 
is  evidenced  by  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  as  illustrated  by 
the  exhibits  which  the  writer  will  present  at  the  hearing  on  Friday,  January  10,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Roper,  clerk  of  your  committee. 

The  writer  would  suggest  that  paragrapTi  195  be  entirely  eliminated  from  Schedule 
C,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof  there  be  substituted  the  folllowing: 

"Cans,  boxes,  packages,  and  other  containers  of  imported  merchandise  of  a  capacity  of 
5  pounds  or  under,  of  whatever  material  composed. 

The  reason  for  this  change  is  that  the  tea  merchants  in  the  United  States  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competing  with  teas  that  are  brought  in  in  containers  which  are  duty 
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free  and  which  cost  much  less  than  similar  containers  do  in  the  United  States  and  are 
packed  by  cheaper  labor  than  would  be  required  to  pack  them  here. 

The  writer  would  like  to  call  your  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  Canadian 
tariff  on  tea: 

"Tea  imported  direct  from  the  country  of  origin,  and  tea  purchased  in  bond  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  free.  Tea  not  otherwise  provided  for  *  *  *  ad  valorem  ten 
per  cent." 

Under  this  provision  Canadian  merchants  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  tea  mer- 
chants in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  while  they  may  ship  tea  into  this  country 
free  of  duty,  tea  shipped  by  our  merchants  into  Canada  must  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  propriety  of  incorporating  into  the  new  tariff  act  the 
provision  in  the  Canadian  tariff  act  as  to  the  imposition  of  duty  upon  tea  not  imported 
directly  from  the  country  of  origin  is  suggested. 

The  writer  brought  this  matter  to  your  attention  last  year  and  you  then  requested 
me  to  communicate  with  you  when  the  next  hearings  on  this  schedule  came  up. 
Respectfully, 

GEO.  F.  MITCHELL. 

SCHEDULE   OF  TEA    EXHIBITS. 

Exhibit  A:  Lacquered  wooden  box,  fancy  designs,  hinged  cover,  lock  and  key,  lead 
lined,  not  dutiable.  (T.  D.  31207,  Abstract  24591.) 

Exhibit  B :  Lacquered  wooden  box,  as  above,  with  printed  tin  box  inclosure,  re- 
turned as  dutiable  printed  tin  cans,  provided  for  under  paragraph  195. 

Exhibit  C:  Wooden  box  covered  with  colored  straw,  hinged  cover,  lock  and  key, 
not  dutiable  under  T.  D.  31207,  Abstract  24591. 

Exhibit  D:  Paper  boxes  covered  with  colored  cotton  fabrics,  with  sliding  glass  top 
covers,  not  dutiable  under  T.  D.  31316,  Abstract  24860. 

Exhibit  E:  Paper  boxes  covered  with  colored  cotton  fabrics,  hinged  cover,  not  duti- 
able under  T.  D.  31316,  Abstract  24860. 

Exhibit  F:  Ridgway's  tea,  lacquered  ornamental  canister,  with  sealed  tops,  not 
dutiable  under  paragraph  195  as  hermetically  sealed. 

Exhibit  G:  Tetley's  Sunflower  tea,  lithographically  printed  tin  cans,  dutiable 
under  paragraph  195  as  decorated  tin  cans  specifically  provided  for.  (T.  D.  31352, 
Abstract  24965.) 

Exhibit  H:  Tetley's  Sunflower  tea,  plain  tin  cans  with  ornamental  paper  coverings, 
resembling  Exhibit  G,  held  not  dutiable  under  T.  D.  30314,  Abstract  22652. 

Exhibit  I:  Tea  put  up  in  lead  foil  packets,  various  sizes,  with  printed  paper  label, 
held  to  be  usual  containers. 

Exhibit  K:  Lipton  tea,  plain  tin  cans  with  lithographed  paper  labels,  not  dutiable 
under  T.  D.  30314,  Abstract  22652. 

Attached  to  my  brief  is  a  schedule  of  exhibits.  I  wish  to  show  the 
inconsistency  of  the  paragraph.  . 

Exhibit  A;  lacquered  wooden  box,  fancy  designs,  hinged  cover, 
lock  and  key,  lead  lined,  not  dutiable.  (Treasury  Decision  31207, 
Abstract  24591.) 

This  [exhibiting  a  box]  is  a  lacquered  box.  This  box  is  not  dutiable 
under  this  paragraph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  not  dutiable  under  any  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  not  dutiable  under  any  paragraph.  This  box 
comes  in  duty  free  because  the  lead-lined  container  on  the  inside  is 
of  the  usual  kind.  You  can  take  that  out  and  use  that  box  again, 
and  yet  that  comes  in  duty  free.  It  is  has  a  lock  and  key  and  hinges. 

Here  is  a  similar  box,  Exhibit  B,  lacquered  wooden  box,  as  above, 
with  printed  tin-box  inclosure,  returned  as  dutiable  printed  tin  cans, 
provided  for  under  paragraph  195. 

This  is  a  lithograph  tin,  the  inside  exactly  the  same  shape,  exactly 
the  same  type  and  everything.  But  that  has  a  little  bit  of  lacquer 
on  the  top  that  requires  that  this  box  should  pay  a  duty  of  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  That  is  the  inconsistency  that  I  wish  to  bring  out. 
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Mr.  HAMMON.  What  is  the  reason  there  is  no  duty  on  the  first  box  ? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  first  box  the  inside  container  is  a  lead  con- 
tainer, with  hinged  cover,  lock  and  key;  therefore  the  whole  thing 
comes  in  duty  free.  The  other  box  is  absolutely  the  same  box,  but 
on  account  of  the  lithographing  on  that  can  the  whole  thing  has  to 
pay  a  duty. 

Exhibit  C,  a  wooden  box  covered  with  straw,  hinged  cover,  lock 
and  key,  not  dutiable  under  Treasury  Decision  31207,  Abstract  24591. 
That  is  not  dutiable  because  it  was  put  in  the  usual  covering  and 
hermetically  sealed.  It  comes  within  that  meaning  of  the  law  where 
it  says  ''hermetically  sealed."  That  comes  in  duty  free.  You  see 
that  is  hermetically  sealed. 

Mr.  RAIXEY.  Your  position  is  that  ah1  these  boxes  ought  to  pay 
duty,  whether  they  are  composed  wholly  of  metal  or  not? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  my  position,  sir,  because  the  American  mer- 
chants can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  packers,  because  there  is  no 
packing  done  in  this  country,  and  we  have  to  compete  with  all  of  the 
foreign  packers.  If  we  bought  this  fancy  box  here  we  would  have 
to  pay  duty. 

Mr.  RAIXEY.  If  we  should  strike  out  the  words  of  this  clause,  "com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  metal  lacquered  or  printed  by  any 
process  of  lithography  whatever,"  then  the  clause  would  be  satis- 
factory ( 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Xo,  sir,  it  would  not,  because  lower  down  it  says 
provided  that  in  case  the  boxes  are  covered  with  paper  they  will  come 
in  duty  free. 

I  am  going  to  show  you  some  exhibits  that  cover  the  whole  para- 
graph— show  you  where  the  whole  thing  is  absurd. 

Mr.  RAIXEY.  It  is  your  idea  that  all  containers  ought  to  pay  a  tax? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  sir,  all  containers  ought  to  be  taxed,.  We  can 
not  compete  with  these  foreign  packers,  who  pack  under  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  RAIXEY.  Where  are  they  packed? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Some  of  them  are  packed  in  Indian  Ceylon,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  are  packed  in  England  and  also  Canada. 

Exhibit  D,  paper  boxes  covered  with  colored  cotton  fabrics,  with 
sliding  glass  top  covers,  not  dutiable  under  Treasury  Decision  31316, 
Abstract  24860. 

There  is  no  duty  on  those  fancy  boxes.  You  can  take  the  tea  out  and 
use  them  again.  The  reason  why  that  is  true  is  because  it  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  cloth  covering  on  the  outside,  and  comes  under  that 
provision. 

Exhibit  F,  Ridgway's  tea,  lacquered  ornamental  canister,  with 
sealed  tops,  not  dutiable  under  paragraph  195  as  hermetically  sealed. 

There  [exhibiting  box]  is  a  box  that  is  lacquered  and  would  have  to 
pay  a  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  4  cents  a  pound  and  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  simply  to  get  around 
the  duty  they  use  the  same  box  that  they  formerly  used,  but  put  a 
little  tin  slip  in  the  box  to  seal  it.  Then  it  comes  in  duty  free. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Exhibit  G,  "Tetley's  Sunflower  Tea,  lithographic- 
ally printed  tin  cans,  dutiable  under  paragraph  195,  decorated  tin 
cans,  specifically  provided  for,  T.  D.  31352,  abstract  24965." 
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This  exhibit  [indicating]  pays  a  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
because  it  is  lithographed  tin.  To  get  around  that  the  same  exporters 
are  simply  substituting  the  same  designs  and  all,  but  are  putting 
paper  on  it,  and  it  comes  in  duty  free. 

Mr.  PALMER.  \\  hat  is  the  other  ? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  other  is  lithographed. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Right  on  the  tin  ? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Kight  on  the  tin ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  that  has  a  paper  cover  ? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  has  a  paper  cover  and  comes  in  duty  free. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  have  been  looking  over  your  brief.  You  seem  to 
think  this  is  a  new  idea,  putting  a  separate  duty  on  the  containers. 
You  have  not  been  keeping  up  with  the  course  of  trade,  evidently. 
There  has  been  a  great  variety  of  containers  coming  in  that  are  more 
valuable  than  the  contents;  the  containers  got  to  be  more  valuable 
than  the  contents  and  it  is  more  necessary  to  have  a  duty  on  them 
and  more  just  and  more  equitable  to  have  a  duty  on  them  than  on 
the  contents  themselves. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  For  instance,  on  bottles,  whether  they  are  blown  or 
whether  they  are  fine  cut,  or  the  stoppers  are  cut  or  ornamented, 
there  is  the  same  duty  on  those  bottles,  filled  or  unfilled.  There  was 
a  reason  for  that.  They  began  bringing  them  in  as  containers,  duty 
free,  and  very  elaborate  bottles  at  that.  That  was  put  in  the  law  a 
good  many  years  ago.  The  same  thing  applies  to  crockery.  The 
cases  were  more  valuable  than  the  crockery  that  was  in  them,  and 
they  put  a  duty  on  the  cases.  They  gradually  began  to  make  the 
boxes — and  some  of  them  must  have  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the 
way  of  labor — and  to  bring  them  in  here  free. 

You  have  discovered  a  loophole  in  the  law  through  the  Board  of 
Appraisers,  and  you  say  that  it  is  evident  that  Congress  did  not  mean 
to  do  it.  Because  there  was  a  loose  cover  put  on,  the  thing  itself  was 
hermetically  sealed — you  say  there  was  a  loose  cover  over  it.  That 
simply  shows  that  the  law  was  not  accurately  drawn,  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  a  duty  on  those  things.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
duty  on  anything,  there  should  be  an  equitable  duty  on  those  things. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  you  evidently  have  not  been 
reading  my  brief,  unless  you  neard  me  read  it  myself.  I  only  put  it 
in  this  morning. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Mr.  Payne,  the  witness  is  complaining  that  these  con- 
tainers are  coming  in  free. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  say  the  law  ought  to  be  amended  so  that  they  can  not. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  his  proposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  wants  the  duty  kept  on. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  thought  he  wanted  it  taken  off. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  all  right  to  take  it  off,  provided  they  reduce 
the  duty  on  empty  tins. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  am  with  you  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  we  are  together. 

Exhibit  I  is  "Tea  put  up  in  lead-foil  packets,  various  sizes,  with 
printed  paper  label,  held  to  be  usual  containers." 
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Mr.  RAINET.  Are  you  going  to  suggest  a  paragraph  that  will  con- 
tain what  you  want  ? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  consider  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  paragraph  that  I  have  suggested  I  have  read 
once.  The  paragraph  that  I  suggest  to  take  the  place  of  paragraph 
195  is: 

Cans,  boxes,  packages,  and  other  containers  of  imported  tea  of  a  capacity  of  five 
pounds  or  under,  of  wnatever  material  composed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  want  to  put  in  a  paragraph  especially  for 
tea? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  would  suggest  that  you  file  with  the  committee 
your  suggestions  in  reference  to  general  containers.  We  can  not 
write  a  paragraph  for  each  container  and  for  the  thing  that  goes  in  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly  not,  sir;  but  it  seems  from  all  we  can 
learn  that  this  paragraph  was  put  in  to  cover  containers  of  tea. 
Other  people  wanted  to  make  provision  for  the  salmon  people  and 
the  sardine  people,  and  other  people,  and  it  eventually  made  an 
absurd  paragrapn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  paragraph  covers  a  great  many  other  things 
besides  tea.  We  can  not  write  a  separate  paragraph  for  each  item 
that  goes  into  a  container.  If  we  did  we  would  nave  a  law  as  long  a 
the  present  one>  We  would  be  glad  to  have  a  suggestion  from  you 
relating  to  the  paragraph  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Is  it  possible  to  put  a  proposition  like  this  into  the 
free  list?  Tea  comes  under  the  free  list.  Is  it  possible  to  do  this, 
provided  all  the  containers  pay  the  same  duty  as  the  empty  con- 
tainers ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  want  the  containers  which  carry  tea  to  pay 
duty? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  want  the  containers  which  carry  tea  to  pay  duty; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  want  them  to  pay  the  same  duty  as  if  they  came 
in  empty  ? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Or  as  if  they  contained  any  other  commodity? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then  why  mention  tea  in  your  proposed  classifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Because  I  am  representing  the  tea  people. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department  as 
supervising  tea  examiner,  and  all  this  comes  under  my  observation. 
They  have  been  complaining  to  me  about  the  law.  Of  course,  I 
haven't  anything  to  do  with  the  law,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have 
come  here  to  represent  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  can  not  amend  this  paragraph  and  make  a 
special  provision  just  simply  for  containers  containing  tea.  If  you 
will  make  your  suggestion  and  make  it  broad  enough  to  contain 
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everything  contained  in  the  containers  and  avoid  what  you  complain 
of,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  You  can  put  it  in  in  a  supple- 
mental brief. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Thank  you. 

The  supplemental  brief  is  as  follows: 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  17,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  United  States. 

SIR:  When  before  your  committee  last  Friday,  the  10th  instant,  in  reference  to 
paragraph  195,  Schedule  C,  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  you  advised  me  to  file  a 
supplemental  brief,  suggesting  a  new  paragraph  or  amending  the  present  paragraph  so 
as  to  make  it  broad  enough  to  contain  everything  that  would  necessarily  be  affected 
by  said  paragraph. 

The  paragraph  that  I  suggested  then  as  a  substitute  for  paragraph  195  was  "cans, 
boxes,  packages,  and  other  containers  of  imported  tea  of  a  capacity  of  five  pounds  or 
under,  of  whatever  material  composed."  Your  committee  suggested  that  in  the  new 
paragraph  I  refrain  from  limiting  it  to  tea.  Therefore  I  would  suggest  the  following 
paragraph  to  be  used  in  place  of  paragraph  195  of  the  present  tariff  act:  "Cans,  boxes, 
packages,  and  other  containers  of  imported  merchandise  of  a  capacity  of  five  pounds 
or  under,  of  whatever  material  composed."  Your  committee  suggested  that  in  the 
new  paragraph  I  refrain  from  limiting  it  to  tea.  Therefore  I  would  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  to  be  used  in  place  of  paragraph  195  of  the  present  tariff  act: 
"  Cans,  boxes,  packages,  and  other  containers  of  imported  merchandise  of  a  capacity 
of  five  pounds  or  under,  of  whatever  material  composed. ' ' 

As  I  explained  to  the  committee  in  my  testimony,  I  am  not  objecting  in  any  way  to 
the  amount  of  duty,  but  I  am  objecting  to  the  inconsistent  way  this  paragraph  levies 
the  duty  on  tea  containers.  I  am  afraid  that  if  this  paragraph  is  amended  in  any  way 
to  suit  other  packing  interests,  it  would  immediately  destroy  its  value  relative  to  tea 
containers,  as  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

When  I  appeared  before  your  committee  on  the  10th  instant,  I  asked  you  if  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  attach  a  provision  to  the  paragraph  in  the  free  list  providing  for  the 
free  entry  of  tea,  that  the  containers  of  such  tea  should  be  subject  to  the  same  duty 
as  would  be  assessed  thereon  if  imported  empty,  and  you  then  expressed  the  opinion 
that  you  did  not  think  this  could  be  done.  I  presume  that  your  opinion  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attach  to  a  paragraph  in  the  free  list 
a  provision  for  the  assessment  of  duty  upon  the  containeis  of  the  merchandise  in  that 
paragraph.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  least  two 
paragraphs  of  the  free  list  (paragraphs  507  and  687)  of  the  present  tariff  act  each  pro- 
vide specifically  that  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  merchandise  included  in  the  same 
paragraph  under  certain  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  as  I  am  especially  interested  in  tea  containers  only,  I 
renew  my  recommendation  that  the  committee  add  a  proviso  to  the  tea  paragraph 
that  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  containers  of  tea  at  the  same  rate  as  if  imported 
empty.  If  this  recommendation  is  adopted  it  would,  of  course,  preclude  the  necessity 
of  amending  paragraph  195  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  containers  in  which  I  am 
interested. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  present  duty  being  reduced  so  as  to  allow  foreign-made 
containers  to  be  imported  and  sold  in  competition  with  those  made  in  this  country, 
provided  the  same  duty  is  levied  on  all  containers  that  are  imported  when  packed 
with  imported  tea. 

Respectfully,  GEO.  F.  MITCHELL, 

1SS2  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CARTER,  MACY  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  WRITE  CONCERNING 

TEA  CONTAINERS. 

NEW  YORI,  February  18,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  On  reading  the  reports  of  hearings  before  your  committee,  I  noticed  the 
hearing  given  Mr.  Mitchell  on  tea  containers.  This  is  a  very  important  question  to  the 
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tea  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  if  you  will  remember,  the  writer  brought  the  matter 
before  you  about  February  7,  1912,  however,  too  late,  as  your  bill  had  already  gone  to 
the  Senate.  On  your  advice  I  appealed  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  correct 
paragraph  62,  and  appeared  before  that  committee,  and  inclose  you  a  copy  of  the 
hearing,  also  a  copy  of  a  short  brief  handed  the  committee,  and  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  replace  paragraph  No.  62  of  the  House  bill,  metals  and  manufactures 
of  metal .  In  addition  to  the  facts  in  the  brief,  and  disclosed  at  the  hearing,  I  would 
add  that  seven-eighths  of  all  the  teas  rejected  by  the  tea  examiners  in  this  country  are 
exported  to  London,  sold  to  a  certain  London  firm  who  mix  these  rejected  teas  with 
other  teas,  pack  in  fancy  and  other  tin  or  lead  containers,  and  return  these  blended 
teas  to  the  United  States.  The  tea  and  containers  pass  free  of  duty,  and  on  account  of 
the  low  cost  of  labor  in  England  and  the  attraction  of  the  containers  compete  with  the 
bulk  teas  imported  directly  into  the  United  States  to  the  latter's  disadvantage.  A 
duty  on  tea  and  an  additional  duty  on  tea  imported  in  containers  of  less  than  5  pounds, 
a  bill  such  as  I  inclose,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  tea  trade,  and  as  stated  in  my 
letter  to  you  of  February  10,  1912,  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy,  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
would  not  increase,  as  prices  are  so  high  the  retailer  would  have  to  stand  at  least  three- 
eighths  of  the  duty  and  the  producers  of  the  tea  in  the  Orient  the  balance. 

The  question  of  a  tea  duty  was  up  in  1909,  and  the  Congressional  Record,  Nos.  84 
and  85,  of  June  28  and  29,  1909,  contains  very  full  particulars,  and  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  duty  are  the  same  to-day  as  in  1909,  except  that  we  are  paying  to-day  higher 
prices  to  the  growers  of  tea  in  the  Orient  than  we  did  in  1909. 

Thanking  you,  and  trusting  you  will  give  both  the  question  of  tea  containers  and  a 
duty  on  tea  your  best  consideration, 

I  am,  yours,  truly,  WM.  DALLAS. 

[Inclosures.] 

A  BILL  To  create  a  duty  on  imported  teas  and  teas  imported  in  any  description  of  containers  under  five 

pounds. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  That  on  and  after  —  —  there 
shall  be  imposed  on  all  teas  imported  into  the  United  States  a  duty  of  ten  cents  per 
pound,  and  an  additional  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound  on  all  teas  imported  into  the 
United  States  packed  in  any  description  of  "container"  containing  less  than  five 
pounds. 

FEBRUARY  10,  1912. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Home  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Referring  to  our  conversation  regarding  a  duty  on  tea  as  a  revenue  meas- 
ure. I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following: 

The  United  States  and  Holland  are  the  only  countries  in  the  world  who  impose  no 
duty  on  tea. 

The  duty  on  tea  in  foreign  countries  follows:  Russia,  16  to  44  cents;  Austria,  19$ 
cents;  Denmark,  8  cents;  Germany,  11  cents;  Italy,  22  cents;  Norway,  24  cents;  Spain, 
13  cents;  France,  18  to  35  cents;  England,  10  cents. 

In  England  the  annual  consumption  per  capita  is  6.18  pounds,  and  the  average  re- 
tail price,  including  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  is  34  cents.  In  the  United  States, 
without  a  duty,  the  average  retail  selling  price  is  55  cents.  A  duty  of  10  cents  would 
not  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  for  the  reason  that  prices  are  so  high  the  retailer 
can  well  afford  to  pay  a  moderate  advance  and  still  retain  an  excessive  margin  of 
profit. 

The  producers  of  tea  in  the  Orient  would  pay  from  5  to  7  cents  of  the  duty. 

On  the  removal  of  the  Spanish- American  War  duty  of  10  cents  Japan  and  other 
oriental  tea  producing  countries  advanced  their  prices  from  4  to  7  cents.  A  duty 
server  to  restrict  the  importation  of  the  lowest  grade  teas,  which  during  the  duty  period 
cost  6  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  now  cost  12  J  to  17  cents  per  pound.  The  retailer  at  the 
present  time  makes  a  profit  of  250  to  350  per  cent  on  every  pound  of  tea  he  sells. 

It  is  not  the  consumer  who  objects  to  a  duty  on  tea,  but  English,  Canadians,  Japan- 
ese, and  domestic  retailers.  These  are  the  people  who  flooded  Congress  with  petitions 
against  a  tea  duty  in  1909. 

A  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  tea  is  a  typical  tariff  schedule,  because  it  gives 
$10,000,000  of  revenue.  The  production  of  tea  in  the  South  is  15,000  pounds.  The 
Government  gets  $10,000,000  of  revenue  with  $1,500  protection. 
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The  writer  would  thank  you  to  look  over  the  Congressional  Records  Nos.  84  and  85 
of  June  28  and  29,  1909,  as  these  contain  full  particulars  connected  with  a  duty  on  tea. 
These  records  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Roper,  the  clerk  of  your  committee.  The 
writer  will  be  pleased  to  appear  before  your  committee  at  any  time  and  secure  you 
further  information,  if  necessary. 

Thanking  you,  I  am,  yours,  respectfully,  . 


[Extract  from  hearings  and  statements  before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  on  H.  R 
18642  (62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalize  duties, 
and  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Aug.  5, 1909.) 

PARAGRAPH  62. 

Cans,  boxes,  packages,  and  other  containers  of  all  kinds  (except  such  as  are  hermetically  sealed 
by  soldering  or  otherwise),  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  metal  lacquered  or  printed  by  any 
process  of  lithography  whatever,  if  filled  or  unfilled,  and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or 
free,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  but  no  cans,  boxes,  packages,  or  containers  of  any  kind,  of 
the  capacity  of  five  pounds  or  under,  subject  to  duty  under  this  paragraph,  shall  pay  less  duty  than 
if  the  same  were  imported  empty:  and  the  dutiable  value  of  the  same  shall  include  all  packing 
charges,  cartons,  wrappings,  envelopes,  and  printed  matter  accompanying  them  when  such  cans, 
boxes,  packages,  or  containers  are  imported  wholly  or  partly  filled  with  merchandise  exempt  from 
duty  (except  liquids  and  merchandise  commercially  known  as  drugs)  and  which  is  commonly 
dealt  in  at  wholesale  in  the  country  of  original  exportation  in  bulk  or  in  packages  exceeding  five 
pounds  in  capacity:  Provided,  That  paper,  cardboard,  or  pasteboard  wrappings  or  containers  that 
are  made  and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  holding  or  containing  the  article  with  which  they  are  filled, 
and  after  such  use  are  mere  waste  material,  shall  not  be  dutiable  unless  their  contents  are  dutiable. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    WILLIAM    DALLAS,    OF    UNION    COUNTY,    N.    J., 
REPRESENTING  CARTER,  MACY  &  CO. 

FEBRUARY  9,  1912. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Dallas,  whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Carter,  Macy  &  Co. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  In  Union  County,  N.  J. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  what  paragraph  of  the  bill  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Paragraph  62. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  what  form  of  manufacture  are  you  interested? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  We  are  not  manufacturers.  I  really  represent  the  tea  jobbers  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  Carter,  Macy  &  Co. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Tea  importers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  are  importers  of  tea,  and  you  object  to  the  paragraph  relating 
to  containers;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  three  items  in  that  paragraph  to  which  we  object. 
The  first  is  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  4  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  And  the  next  exception  we  take  is  to  line  22  in  the  paragraph 
"except  such  as  are  hermetically  sealed  by  soldering  or  otherwise."  We  insist  we 
ought  to  have  the  clause  in  there,  "and  the  value  of  which  is  destroyed  by  the  removal 
of  their  contents." 

Senator  HEYBURN.  You  are  referring  to  containers  only? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  SIMMONS.  In  which  line  did  you  say  your  exception  was? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Line  22. 

Senator  SMOOT.  That  is  the  wording  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  DALLAS.  I  know  it  is.  It  is  a  facsimile  of  the  tariff  of  1909,  except  the  reduction 
in  the  duty. 

Senator  SMOOT.  What  did  you  want  added  there? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  "And  the  value  of  which  is  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  their  contents." 

Senator  SMOOT.  Would  it  not  be  destroyed  if  it  was  hermetically  sealed? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  No;  that  is  the  trouble. 

Senator  SMOOT.  Tell  us  in  what  instance  it  would  not  be. 

Mr.  DALLAS.  One  minute.  There  is  another  clause  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to:  On  page  20,  line  6,  after  "and  printed  matter,"  to  add  three  words  so  that  it  will 
read  "and  printed  matter  contained  therein  or  accompanying  them." 

Senator  SMOOT.  "Printed  matter  accompanying  them"  ? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Yes;  between  "matter  "  and  "accompanying  them  "  insert  "contained 
therein  or." 
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Senator  McCuMBER.  Do  you  know  under  what  grounds  they  were  stricken  out  in 
the  House? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  I  do  not  know,  Senator. 

Senator  CLARK.  Were  these  words  in  the  old  law? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  They  were  not. 

Senator  CLARK.  Will  you  not  go  on  and  explain  why  you  want  them  in  this? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  This  country  has  been  flooded  by  teas  packed  in  packages  in  Holland, 
London,  Ceylon,  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Those  packages,  especially  from  Europe, 
are  very  handsome  packages.  They  come  in  here  with  their  flimsy  seal,  BO  that  they 
must  be  passed  as  hermetically  sealed,  and  that  seal  is  removable  without  destroying 
the  packages.  Those  packages,  after  the  contents  are  taken  out,  are  used  for  other 
purposes.  They  are  collected  and  sold  to  confectioners  and  all  sorts  of  trades  of  that 
kind.  On  the  Canadian  frontiers,  again,  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  the 
country  is  flooded  with  packages  packed  in  Canada. 

Senator  SMOOT.  If  these  words  were  not  in  the  law,  you  would  immediately  notice 
that  all  of  the  fish  interests  that  would  be  imported  here  would  have  to  pay  a  duty 
on  the  cans  that  the  fish  are  in. 

Mr.  DALLAS.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  fish. 

Senator  SMOOT.  But  the  fish  interests  are  just  as  much  to  them  as  your  interests 
are  to  you,  and  in  the  last  law  these  words  were  put  in  "except  such  as  are  hermetically 
sealed  by  soldering  or  otherwise." 

Senator  CLARK.  He  does  not  object  to  them. 

Senator  SMOOT.  You  do  not  object  to  those  words? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  We  do  not  object  to  those  words,  except  we  would  like  to  follow  those 
with  these  words:  "And  the  value  of  which  is  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  their 
contents.'1 

Senator  CLARK.  Do  you  import  your  tea  in  bulk? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  In  bulk. 

Senator  CLARK.  You  put  it  in  the  containers  now? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  We  can  not  now.  This  ruling  has  ruined  all  the  tea  packers,  almost, 
in  the  country — driven  their  business  away  from  them. 

Senator  CLARK.  The  present  law? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  The  present  law;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  CULLOM.  Does  this  bill  help  it  any  or  make  it  worse? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Those  words  would  help  it,  provided  you  kept  the  duty  at  what  it  was. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  do  not  object  to  the  present  bill,  but  you  want  it  amended? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  We  want  it  amended;  that  is  all. 

Senator  CLARK.  That  is,  the  present  law,  you  mean? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Underwood  bill  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "which 
are  destroyed  after  being  opened." 

Senator  SMOOT.  And  the  value  of  which  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  DALLAS.  By  the  removal  of  their  contents. 

Senator  HEYBURN.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Underwood  bill  or  the  present  law? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Both.  The  present  law  is  a  facsimile  of  this  Underwood  bill,  except 
that  they  reduce  the  duty  in  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  CLARK.  You  want  to  retain  the  present  duty? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  We  want  to  retain  the  present  duty;  yes. 

Senator  CLARK.  But  you-want  to  ada  the  words  which  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Exactly;  and  I  would  like  the  words  added  that  I  speak  of  on  page 
20,  line  6,  "contained  therein  or." 

Senator  WILLIAMS.  What  were  those  words? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  After  the  word  "matter,"  "contained  therein  or." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  present  condition  the  result  of  a  judicial  decision  since  the 
Payne  bill  was  enacted? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  It  is,  Senator;  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Can  you  refer  the  committee  to  the  date  of  that  decision,  and  the 
title  of  the  case? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  I  could  not.  They  are  all  on  file  in  the  appraiser's  department  of 
New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  you  write  me  a  letter  giving  me  the  case? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  I  can  write  you  a  letter  from  New  York  on  the  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Write  me  and  send  me  the  case. 

Mr.  DALLAS.  All  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  all? 
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Mr.  DALLAS.  That  is  all. 

Senator  SIMMONS.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  a  little  more  clearly.  I  did  not 
quite  understand  the  reason  for  your  amendment,  adding  "the  value  of  which  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  removal  of  their  contents."  Just  make  that  clear,  why  you  want 
that  in. 

Mr.  DALLAS.  To  prevent  people  from  London,  Holland,  and  other  countries  shipping 
teas  in  those  packages,  supposed  to  be  hermetically  sealed,  and  which  are  not,  with 
only  a  flimsy  imitation  of  being  hermetically  sealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tea  is  only  an  excuse  for  getting  the  package  in  here  to  be  used 
for  another  purpose.  It  destroys  the  importation  of  tea  in  bulk. 

Mr.  DALLAS.  That  is  right.  There  are  cases  where  they  have  brought  over  low-grade 
teas  and  dumped  the  teas  out  and  sold  the  packages  to  confectioners  and  others. 

Senator  CULLOM.  How  about  the  duty  on  tea? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  We  would  like  to  see  a  duty  on  tea.  In  addition  to  cans  coming  in 
free  from  Canada,  their  teas  come  in  free.  But  if  we  want  to  ship  our  teas  to  Canada, 
we  have  to  pay  10  per  cent  on  them. 

Senator  LODGE.  That  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  teas,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  I  fancy  so. 

Senator  SMOOT.  The  Dingley  bill  was  changed  in  this  section  to  prevent  just  what 
you  complain  of  now? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Yes. 

Senator  SMOOT.  But  you  say  that  the  practice  is  in  sealing  them  hermetically,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  the  cover  can  be  removed  and  still  have  the  A^aluable  package? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  A  valuable  package,  without  destroying  the  package  in  any  sense. 

Senator  HEYBURN.  Let  us  see.  Do  I  understand  that  they  are  sealed  by  inclosing 
them  in  paper,  the  paper  being  sealed,  and  the  loose  screw  top  under  the  paper,  that 
enables  them  to  use  the  can,  without  any  change,  for  some  other  purpose? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Exactly. 

Senator  HEYBURN.  And  the  expression  "hermetically  sealed"  is  held  by  the  de- 
partment to  be  complied  with  when  they  are  merely  hermetically  sealed  in  paper. 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Exactly. 

Senator  HEYBURN.  And  not  by  soldering  the  screw  top  on  the  can? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Exactly. 

Senator  LODGE.  What  did  you  say  about  the  duty?  I  understood  you  to  say 
something  about  the  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  DALLAS.  I  said  those  packages  coming  from  Canada  came  in  free,  both  con- 
tents and  package,  and  if  we  ship  teas  to  Canada  in  bulk,  or  otherwise,  we  have  to 
pay  10  per  cent  on  our  teas. 

Senator  LODGE.  I  mean,  you  said  something  about  the  change  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Unless  the  duty  is  maintained  at  what  it  is,  instead  of  changing  that 
clause  in  the  paragraph,  it  would  simply  mean  that  that  trade  is  going  to  grow. 

Senator  CLARK.  What  is  the  present  duty? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  The  present  rate  is  4  cents  a  pound,  and  35  per  cent. 

Senator  CLARK.  What  is  the  rate  proposed  in  this  law? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Senator  HEYBURN.  What  is  the  value  of  those  cans  as  compared  with  the  cheap  tea 
that  comes  in? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  In  some  cases  the  tin  is  as  valuable  as  the  tea.  The  tins  are  worth 
9  cents,  and  the  tea  10  cents,  perhaps  more  than  that. 

Senator  SMOOT.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty,  under  the  present  law,  for  1911, 
was  66.53,  and  the  proposed  House  bill  reduces  it  to  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Exactly. 

Senator  SMOOT.  You  think  that  would  have  the  effect  of  still  greater  importations? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Exactly.  The  importation  has  largely  grown  since  the  bill  three 
years  ago.  There  is  something  like  8,000,000  pounds  of  tea  imported  in  those  packages 
now. 

Senator  HEYBURN.  They  could  import  the  tea  and  throw  it  out  for  the  benefit  they 
would  derive  from  the  value  of  the  container? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Yes. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Sometimes  they  send  it  in  a  valuable  China  vase  to  get  it  in; 
I  mean  valuable  compared  to  the  contents  of  tea? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Certainly.  They  come  in  very  handsome  tins,  some  of  them.  I 
understand  they  have  created  no  end  of  trouble  for  the  customs  department. 

Senator  HEYBURN.  It  would  also  result  in  throwing  on  our  market  this  very  cheap 
tea  which  was  made  an  excuse  for  importing  the  package? 
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Mr.  DALLAS.  Exactly. 

Senator  SMOOT.  In  the  present  law,  and  in  the  proposed  law.  it  says,  "And  the 
dutiable  value  of  the  same — that  is,  the  can  or  container — "shall  include  all  packing 
charges,  cartons,  wrappings,  envelopes,  and  printed  matter  accompanying  them." 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  decision  that  holds  that  a  can,  or  a  fancy 
box,  holding  tea,  could  be  covered  with  paper  and  sealed,  and  that  this  would  not 
apply  to  the  box  or  can  itself? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  It  does  not;  no.  In  another  case  they  take  a  very  thin  piece  of  some 
sort  of  waterproofing,  and  put  it  in  right  inside  of  the  lid,  and  attach  that  to  it.  That 
is  hermetically  sealed,  and  there  have  been  decisions  to  that  effect. 

Senator  LODGE.  You  suggest  that  amendment,  "contained  therein  or  accom- 
panying them"? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  LODGE.  Has  it  been  ruled  by  the  officers  of  the  department  that  if  the 
printed  matter  was  contained  in  the  can  or  other  package  it  did  not  accompany  it? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  They  find  circulars  inside  of  the  packages — printing  and  advertising 
matter. 

Senator  LODGE.  And  if  it  is  contained  in  them,  they  do  not  hold  it  as  covered  by 
the  words  "accompanying  them"? 

Mr.  DALLAS.  It  has  all  been  passed  free. 

Senator  SMOOT.  That  is  a  strange  decision  if  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Dallas. 

Paragraph  62  of  the  House  bill  is  similar  in  every  way  to  the  paragraph  195  of  the 
tariff  bill  of  1909,  except  that  the  duty  IB  reduced  from  4  cents  per  pound  and  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  clause  "  except  such  as  are  hermetically  sealed  by  soldering  or  otherwise  "  does 
not  prevent  English,  Canadian,  and  other  foreign  shippers  from  shipping  teas  in 
one-fourth,  one-half,  and  one  pound  fancy  tins  and  lead  packages,  as  by  using  flimsy 
device?  which  apparently  hermetically  seal  the  packages  same  are  entered  free. 

The  seal  part  is  easily  removed,  and  after  the  contents  are  taken  out  the  cans, 
tins,  and  lead  packages  are  used  for  other  purposes. 

Cheap  low-grade  teas  have  been  imported  in  these  packages,  the  tea  removed, 
and  the  packages  sold  to  confectioners  and  others. 

The  import  of  teas  into  the  United  States  from  England,  Canada,  Ceylon,  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  packed  in  one-fourth,  one-half,  and  one  pound  cans,  tins,  leads, 
papers,  cardboard,  or  pasteboard  wrappings  or  containers,  now  amounts  to  fully 
8,000,000  pounds  per  annum  and  is  growing.  Three-quarters  of  this  amount  is  packed 
in  cans,  tins,  and  lead  and  comes  from  England,  Canada,  and  Ceylon. 

Canada  is  doing  a  very  large  business  in  the  United  States  in  teas  packed  in  one- 
eighth,  one-fourth,  one-half,  and  1  pound  lead  packages,  principally  in  L'nited  States 
territory  along  the  frontier  from  Maine  to  Illinois,  both  tea  and  leads  coming  into 
the  United  States  free  of  duty.  The  clause  "except  such  as  are  hermetically  sealed 
by  soldering  or  otherwise"  should  have  the  following  added  after  "otherwise,"  "and 
the  value  of  which  is  destroyed  by  the  removal  or  their  contents." 

On  line  6  of  paragraph  62,  "wrappings,  envelopes,  and  printed  matter,"  the  words 
"contained  therein"  should  be  inserted  after  the  word  "matter." 

Line  12.  beginning  with  "Provided,  That,  etc.,"  to  line  17  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  bill. 
[Proposed  amendment  to  replace  paragraph  No.  62  of  the  House  bill,  Metal  and  manufacturers  of  metal.] 

62.  Cans,  boxes,  packages,  and  other  containers  of  all  kinds  (except  such  as  are 
hermetically  sealed  by  soldering  or  otherwise  and  the  value  of  which  is  destroyed 
by  the  removal  of  their  contents),  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  metal  lac- 
quered or  printed  by  any  process  of  lithography  whatever,  if  filled  or  unfilled,  and 
whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free,  55  per  centum  ad  valorem;  but  no  cans, 
boxes,  packages,  or  containers  of  any  kind  of  the  capacity  of  5  pounds  or  under,  subject 
to  duty  under  this  paragraph,  shall  pay  less  duty  than  if  the  same  were  imported  empty; 
and  the  dutiable  value  of  the  same  shall  include  all  packing  charges,  cartons,  wrap- 
pings, envelopes,  and  printed  matter  contained  therein  or  accompanying  them  when 
such  cans,  boxes,  packages,  or  containers  are  imported  wholly  or  partly  filled  with 
merchandise  exempt  from  duty  (except  liquids  and  merchandise  commercially 
known  as  drugs)  and  which  is  commonly  dealt  in  at  wholesale  in  the  country  of 
original  exportation  in  bulk  or  in  packages  exceeding  5  pounds  in  capacity:  Pro- 
vided, That  paper,  cardboard,  or  pasteboard  wrappings  or  containers  that  are  made 
and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  holding  or  containing  the  articles  with  which  they 
are  filled,  and  after  such  use  are  mere  waste  material,  shall  not  be  dutiable  unless  their 
contents  are  dutiable. 
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PEERLESS  TUBE  CO.,  IN  RE  CONTAINERS  (COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES). 

NEW  YORK,  January  10,  191-3. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  am  in  receipt  to-day  of  a  letter  from  the  clerk  of  your  committee, 
stating  that  paragraph  195  of  the  metal  schedule  would  be  under  consideration  of 
your  committee  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Although  I  have  wired  to  see  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  appear,  to-morrow  being  a  short  dav,  I  am  fearful  that  permission 
will  not  reach  me  in  time.  I  therefore  want  to  place  the  following  facts  before  you: 

Collapsible  tubes  made  of  tin.  as  containers  for  cosmetics,  tooth  pastes,  etc.,  are  at 
present  imported  into  this  country  under  paragraph  199.  They  should  be  imported 
under  paragraph  196.  which  should  read  "  Bottle  caps  and  collapsible  tubes  of  metal." 

Eight  years  ago  the  writer  spent  $25.000  in  purchasing  the  rights  for  America  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  tubes.  After  the  technical  director  had  been  here  for 
some  weeks  and  installed  the  plant,  the  day  he  was  leaving  he  made  this  statement, 
"I  hope  you  will  be  successful,  Mr.  Neidlinger,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  be." 
On  being 'pressed  for  a  reason,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were  compelled 
to  pay  our  girls  $5,  $6,  and  $7  per  week,  and  that  the  girls  worked  from  8  to  5,  whereas 
in  Germany  they  came  to  work  at  5  in  the  morning,  went  home  to  breakfast  at  7,  to 
dinner  at  12,  to  supper  at  5  in  the  afternoon,  and  worked  until  8.  and  if  they  were 
very  expert  operators  they  received  $2.68  per  week.  The  writer  replied  to  this 
gentleman  that  he  would  rather  have  his  firm  fail  than  that  the  American  girls  should 
have  to  work  for  any  sueh  wage  as  this. 

We  have  been  trying  in  the  past  eight  years  to  make  a  business  in  this  line,  edu- 
cating the  people  to  the  use  of  the  tubes,  and  as  soon  as  they  become  large  users  they 
go  abroad  and  purchase  the  goods  for  less  than  we  can  afford  to  produce  them  for. 
This  is  evident  by  the  business  of  Colgate  &  Co.,  who  import  all  their  tubes. 

Our  company  have  never  been  able  to  more  than  make  their  expenses:  have  never 
paid  any  dividends;  have  paid  no  salary  to  any  of  the  officers;  and  the  results  of  the 
eight  or  nine  years  of  effort  are  just  beginning  to  show.  We  recently  have  been  able 
to  induce  firms  such  as  Mennen  &  Co.,  Daggett  &  Ramsdell,  and  the  J.  B.  Williams 
Co.  to  use  these  containers. 

I  trust  that  your  committee  will  change  the  paragraph  now  known  as  196,  so  that  it 
will  read  "bottle  caps  and  collapsible  tubes  of  metal"  whether  decorated  or  plain. 
This  will  bring  the  duty  to  55  per  cent  and  allow  us  a  chance  to  at  least  make  a  very 
small  margin  of  profit. 

The  writer  will  be  very  glad  to  appear  before  your  committee  at  any  time  that  will 
be  convenient,  and  wi  1  answer,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  any  questions  that  you  may 
ask  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  change. 

Very  truly,  yours,  PEERLESS  TUBE  Co. 

GEO.  H.  NEIDLIXGER. 
PARAGRAPH   196. 

Bottle  caps  of  metal,  if  not  colored,  waxed,  lacquered,  enameled,  litho- 
graphed, or  embossed  in  color,  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound  and  forty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem:  if  colored,  waxed,  lacquered,  enameled.,  lithographed, 
or  embossed  in  color,  fifty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

BOTTLE  CAPS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MELVIN  H.  DALBERG,  ESQ.,  REPRESENTING 
JAMES  L.  GITTERMAN,  OF  LAHMAIER,  SCHWARTZ  &  CO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  L.  Gitterman. 

Mr.  DALBERG.  I  represent  Mr.  Gitterman's  firm  as  counsel,  and  I 
will  make  the  statement  for  Mr.  Gitterman.  I  ask  that  he  also  be 
sworn,  in  order  that  he  may  answer  any  questions  that  the  committee 
may  see  fit  to  ask. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  can  let  only  one  man  appear  for  one  firm.  If 
Mr.  Gitterman  wishes  to  appear,  you  can  not  appear  for  him. 

Mr.  DALBERG.  Mr.  Gitterman  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness end  of  the  subject,  and  is  prepared  to  answer  any  question. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  You  can  decide  which  of  you  will  make  the  state- 
ment. Do  you  wish  to  do  the  testifying? 

Mr.  DALBERG.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  testify. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  DALBERG.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  perhaps  members  of  the 
committee  are  not  familiar  with  just  what  bottle  caps  are,  and  I  pro- 
duce a  few  of  these  as  exhibits.  I  appear  before  you  relative  to  the 
tariff  on  bottle  caps,  paragraph  196. 

Prior  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  the  tariff  on  bottle  caps  was  45 
per  cent.  We  convinced  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  which  had  under  consideration  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill,  that  the  then  existing  Dingley  tariff  was  too  low.  Although 
these  committees  were  bent  on  a  general  reduction  of  rates,  we  dem- 
onstrated to  them  that  our  industry  was  a  small  one.  requiring  a 
higher  rate,  and  we  were  then  given  a  slight  advance,  the  same  having 
been  fixed  at  55  per  cent  on  colored  caps  and  45  per  cent  and  one-half 
cent  per  pound  on  plain  caps. 

We  can  not  compete  with  countries  paying  for  labor  from  one- 
third  to  one-fifth  as  much  as  we  do,  if  in  addition  to  this  our  finished 
goods  receive  a  rate  only  5  per  cent  higher  than  the  raw  material 
of  which  they  are  made.  We  know  little  about  the  tariff  rate  which 
should  be  placed  on  lead,  but  we  do  feel  entitled — from  the  difference 
in  cost  of  labor — to  a  rate  of  50  per  cent  in  addition  to  whatever 
rate  is  accorded  the  lead  industry. 

We  contend  that  it  would  be  eminently  unfair  to  reduce  the  tariff 
rate  on  our  product  when  we  are  continually  striving  to  better  the 
conditions  under  which  our  employees  work  and  to  shorten  the  hours 
of  labor.  From  October  1,  1912,  the  working  hours  of  women  and 
girls  and  of  boys  under  18  years  of  age  were  reduced  in  the  State  of 
New  York  to  54  hours  per  week.  These  hours  will  serve  to  increase 
our  costs  15  per  cent. 

The  previous  proposed  reduction  in  the  rate  in  H.  R.  18642  was 
based  on  the  estimate  that  double  the  amount  of  caps  will  be  im- 
ported. As  more  caps  are  now  imported  than  are  produced  in  this 
country,  we  feel  sure  that  the  increased  revenue,  which  is  based  on 
an  estimated  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  amount  imported,  will 
not  be  forthcoming.  In -addition  to  the  loss  of  revenue  which  the 
Government  will  incur,  the  domestic  manufacturer  will  have  to 
close  down,  as  there  will  be  absolutely  no  consumers  left  for  him. 
All  this  for  an  estimated  increased  revenue  of  the  sum  of  $13,340 
per  annum,  which  sum  is  not  as  great  as  the  annual  pay  roll  of  the 
smallest  factory  here. 

Under  the  tariff  rate  in  force  at  present,  importations  of  bottle 
caps  have  increased  and  domestic  production  has  fallen  off.  The 
cap  importations  of  a  single  New  York  importer  have  increased  50 
per  cent  in  1911  over  1910.  Our  own  output  in  1911  was  only  one- 
naif  as  large  as  it  was  in  1907. 

Labor  is  our  biggest  single  item  of  expense.  As  we  are  interested 
in  a  foil  factory  in  Germany,  we  know  that  the  cost  of  labor  there  is 
about  one- third  of  that  in  our  New  York  factory.  Germany,  how- 
ever, as  is  well  known  to  this  committee,  is  by  no  means  the  cheapest 
labor  market  in  the  world.  The  country  which  is  our  keenest  com- 
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petitor  is  Austria,  where  labor  is  both  abundant  and  very  cheap. 
There  girls  are  eager  for  positions  which  pay  20  cents  a  day  in  our 
currency,  and  for  which  they  labor  11  hours  per  day;  we  start  our 
girl  employees  at  wages  of  $1  per  day  for  9  hours'  work. 

The  minimum  tariff  in  Austria  on  our  productions  is  a  specific 
weight  duty  of  $4.42  per  100  pounds,  which  amou'nts  to  54  cents  on 
1,000  bottle  caps  measuring  1J  inches  by  1J  inches.  These  are  being 
exported  from  Austria  at  90  cents  per  1,000.  The  Austrian  manu- 
facturer is  therefore  protected  against  his  neighbor,  the  German  man- 
ufacturer, by  a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No  caps  are  imported  into  France  nor  into  Germany  nor  into 
Austria,  out  all  of  these  countries  dump  their  surplus  into  the  United 
States  at  much  less  than  prevailing  market  prices. 

In  practically  every  country  in  Europe  there  are  bottle-cap  facto- 
ries, even  in  such  nonmanufacturing  communities  as  Servia  and 
Roumania.  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  about  25  factories 
each,  and  there  are  upward  of  100  factories  in  all  Europe.  In  the 
entire  United  States  there  are  but  4  bottle-cap  factories,  and  none 
west  of  Chicago. 

Bottle  caps  are  obviously  articles  of  luxury  and  are  therefore  prop- 
erly susceptible  to  a  higher  rate  than  necessities. 

We  freely  offer  access  to  our  books  and  records  to  any  authorized 
committee  or  commission  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  the  facts 
and  figures  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

We  therefore  respectfully  submit  that  the  tariff  rate  on  bottle  caps 
should  at  least  be  permitted  to  remain  as  at  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  say  you  are  one  of  the  four  manufacturers  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  DALBERG.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  largest. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  the  total  production  per  year  ? 

Mr.  DALBERG.  In  the  entire  country  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  About  $200,000.  That  is  estimated.  We  do  not 
know  what  our  competitors  do. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  say  you  want  to  have  a  factory  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  DALBERG.  We  are  interested  in  a  foil  factory  in  Germany,  but 
they  do  not  make  bottle  caps. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  do  not  make  bottle  caps  ? 

Mr.  DALBERG.  This  simply  applies  to  the  rate  on  bottle  caps. 
They  are  interested  in  a  tin-foil  factory  in  Germany. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  foil  factory  does  not  make  bottle  caps  ? 

Mr.  DALBERG.  No,  sir.  All  the  bottle-cap  factories  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  East,  and  there  is  a  great  market  on  the  Pacific 
slope  for  those  bottle  caps,  where  all  wine  is  made  and  bottled,  and 
they  come  direct  from  Europe. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  do  they  get  there  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  They  come  by  direct  shipment  from  Hamburg. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  they  beat  you  in  price  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Yes;  we  could  not  sell  any  caps  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  just  the  difference  in  the  freight  rates.  That  is  enough 
to  keep  us  out  of  the  coast  trade. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  do  they  come  from  I 
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Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Austria  chiefly,  and  France. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Austrian  caps  can  be  sent  to 
San  Francisco  cheaper  than  caps  can  be  sent  there  from  Chicago  ? 

Mr.. GITTERMAN.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  The  Austrian  caps  sold  in 
Chicago  are  sold  through  New  York,  while  the  Austrian  caps  sold  on 
the  Pacific  coast  are  shipped  direct  from  Hamburg  to  San  Francisco, 
and  the  difference  in  the  freight  rates  is  enough  to  keep  us  out  of  the 
California  market. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  mean  the  freight  rate  from  Austria  to  San 
Francisco  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  My  impression  is  that  the  freight  rate  from  Ham- 
burg to  San  Francisco  is  the  same  as  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  freight  rate  is  the  same  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Just  about  the  same,  and  it  keeps  us  out  of  that 
market.  We  have  no  advantage  there. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  your  tariff  is  an  advantage. 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  I  am  leaving  the  tariff  out  of  consideration.  We 
can  just  about  compete  with  the  European  cap  to-day;  I  mean  to  say 
that  probably  three-fifths  of  the  caps  that  are  used  are  imported 
and  two-fifths  are  made  in  this  country,  and  those  two-fifths  go  to 
the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  certainly  mistaken  about  that,  because  you 
say  the  production  here  is  $200,000. 

'Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  say,  the  production  in  America  is  $200,000. 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  About  $200,000. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Imports  are  only  $30,000. 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  The  imports,  I  believe,  were  $250,000,  of  all  kinds 
of  bottle  caps. 

Mr.  PALMER.  When? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  During  the  year  1911. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  department  tells  us  that  the  value  of  imports  of 
bottle  caps 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  I  got  that  from  the  bureau. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  right  about  that.  The  imports  amounted 
to  about  $250,000. 

Mr.  HULL.  What  is  your  chief  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Lead. 

Mr.  HULL.  If  this  bill  should  reduce  the  duty  of  pig  lead  con- 
siderably, would  that  affect  your  view  as  to  the  rate  you  should  have 
on  your  product  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HULL.  How  much  higher  rate  on  your  product  would  you 
want  than  the  rate  fixed  on  the  pig  lead  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  It  really  ought  to  be  50  per  cent  more  than  on 
our  raw  material,  because  our  product  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor. 
You  can  see  that  these  little  caps  are  made  separately,  not  in  one 
big  piece.  It  takes  many  operations  to  produce  one. 

Mr.  HULL.  You  need  a  compensatory  duty,  then,  of  about  50  per 
cent  in  addition  to  the  rate  that  might  be  prescribed  for  pig  lead? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  HULL.  That  rate  now  is  somewhere  around  50  per  cent.  Your 
average  rate  at  present  is  not  more  than  the  present  freight  on  pig 
lead? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  I  do  not  get  that  question. 

Mr.  HULL.  I  say  your  tariff  rate  is  no  higher  than  the  present  rate 
on  pig  lead,  is  it  ? 

Mn  GITTERMAN.  The  lead  has  to-day  a  specific  duty  of  2J  cents  a 
pound,  and  our  product  has  a  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  col- 
ored caps,  and  on  the  entirely  plain  metal  caps  of  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  one-half  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  HULL.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  is  not  very  much  different. 
You  say  Austria  is  your  chief  competitor  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HULL.  They  have  a  high  protective  tariff  there  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  high  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  HULL.  Why  is  it  that  they  pay  their  labor  about  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  the  amount  that  we  pay  our  labor,  under  a  lower  tariff? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Because  they  can  get  the  labor.  They  can  get 
all  the  labor  they  please,  as  I  found  when  I  was  in  Vienna,  at  one 
crown  a  day,  and  we  can  not  get  all  the  labor  we  want  at  $1  a  day, 
having  the  girls  work  two  hours  less. 

Mr.  HULL.  They  do  not  divide  the  tariff  benefits  with  labor  over 
there  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  Austria. 

Mr.  HULL.  All  that  you  know  is  that  Austria  is  your  chief  com- 
petitor ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  One  of  our  chief  competitors.  I  think  it  is  the 
chief  competitor.  A  great  many  caps  come  here  from  France. 

Mr.  HULL.  You  have  a  factory  in  Germany,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HULL.  Do  you  bring  any  of  its  products  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HULL.  Do  you  export  to  other  countries  from  Germany? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Our  factory  in  Germany  was  put  over  there  chiefly 
to  supply  the  German  market.  We  could  not  do  it  from  this  country 
any  more,  because  they  have  such  a  h'gh  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  HULL.  If  this  duty  were  reduced  on  pig  lead  from  over  50  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent,  that  would  very  much  lessen  the  force  of  your 
contention  as  to  the  duty  on  your  product,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HULL.  In  other  words,  if  you  were  standing  without  complaint 
as  to  the  duty  on  lead,  just  the  same  as  the  duty  on  your  finished 
product,  if  we  should  bring  both  of  them  down  to  about  25  per  cent, 
on  a  parity  with  the  duties  as  they  are,  you  would  have  no  serious 
complaint,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Yes.  For  instance,  this  lead  tariff  is  25  per  cent, 
and  our  tariff  is  30  per  cent.  We  only  receive  a  protection  of  5  per 
cent  on  our  product.  Some  of  these  caps  require  tnirteen  operations. 
In  competition  with  Europe,  we  can  only  get  10  cents  a  thousand  for 
coloring  that  stamp  on  the  top.  If  you  will  recall  to  mind,  any  time 
you  have  had  a  thousand  letterheads  or  a  million  letterheads  stamped, 
the  printer  or  stationer  could  not  emboss  a  thousand  letterheads  at 
15  cents,  but  there  is  a  Dutch  manufacturer  who  charges  6  cents  to 
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do  that  work.  Fifty  per  cent  would  bring  it  up  to  9  or  10  cents  a 
thousand  for  coloring  that  top  stamp  on  that  cap. 

Mr.  HULL.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Palmer  that  the  freight 
rate  prevented  you  from  competing  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  I  believe  that  is  the  reason.  We  hardly  sell  any 
caps  west  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  HULL.  What  do  the  freight  rates  on  this  article  amount  to  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  I  do  not  really  know ;  but  the  whole  import  charge 
on  a  total  cap  only  amounts  to  4  per  cent  of  the  cost;  from  2  to  4  per 
cent  covers  the  entire  freight  rate,  the  inland  freight  in  Austria  or 
France  to  the  port  of  shipment,  the  cartage,  and  everything.  It  covers 
12  per  cent  on  plain  goods,  and  4  per  cent  on  colored  goods. 

Mr.  HULL.  It  requires  no  great  amount  of  skill  to  manufacture 
this  product,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  GITTERMAN.  Yes,  it  does.  The  coloring  of  those  caps  requires 
a  great  amount  of  skill.  Each  one  of  those  operations  is  single;  I 
mean  to  say,  it  is  not  done  like  tin-plate  caps  are  made,  in  the  sheet 
and  colored  in  the  sheet  and  cut  out  afterwards.  All  the  work  on 
that  cap  is  done  after  it  is  made,  singly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  all. 

[Memorandum  as  to  proposed  duty  on  bottle  caps.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  tariff  on  bottle  caps  (tariff  act 
of  1909,  H.  R.  1438,  section  196): 

1.  Prior  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  the  tariff  on  bottle  caps  was  45  per  cent.     We 
convinced  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  that  the  then  existing  tariff 
was  low.     Although  these  committees  were  bent  on  a  general  reduction  of  rates,  we 
demonstrated  to  them  that  our  industry  was  a  small  one,  requiring  a  higher  rate, 
and  we  were  then  given  a  slight  advance;  the  same  having  been  fixed  at  55  per  cent 
on  colored  caps  and  45  per  cent  and  i  cent  per  pound  on  plain  caps. 

2.  We  can  not  compete  with  countries  paying  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  as  much 
as  ours  for  labor,  if  in  addition  to  this  our  finished  goods  receive  a  rate  only  5  per  cent 
higher  than  the  raw  material  of  which  they  are  made.     We  know  little  about  the 
tariff  rate  which  the  lead  industry  requires,  but  we  do  feel  entitled — from  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  labor — to  a  rate  of  50  per  cent  in  addition  to  whatever  rate  is  accorded 
the  lead  industry. 

3.  We  contend  that  it  would  be  eminently  unfair  to  reduce  the  tariff  rate  on  our 
product  when  we  are  continually  striving  to  better  the  conditions  under  which  our 
employees  work,  and  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor.     From  October  1,  1912,  the  work- 
ing hours  of  women  and  girls  and  of  boys  under  18  years  of  age  were  reduced  in  the 
State  of  New  York  to  54  hours  per  week.     These  hours  will  serve  to  increase  our 

osts  15  per  cent. 

4.  Under  the  tariff  rate  in  force  at  present,  importations  of  bottle  caps  have  increased 
and  domestic  production  has  fallen  off.     The  cap  importations  of  a  single  New  York 
importer  have  increased  50  per  cent  in  1911  over  1910.     Our  own  output  in  1911  was 
only  one-half  as  large  as  it  was  in  1907. 

5.  Labor  is  our  biggest  single  item  of  expense.     As  we  are  interested  in  a  foil  fac- 
tory in  Germany,  we  know  that  the  cost  of  labor  there  is  about  one-third  of  that  in 
our  New  York  factory.     Germany,  however,  as  is  well  known  to  this  coir  mittee,  is  by 
no  means  the  cheapest  labor  market  in  the  world.     The  country  which  is  our  keenest 
competitor  is  Austria,  where  labor  is  both  abundant  and  very  cheap.     There  girls 
are  eager  for  positions  which  pay  20  cents  a  day  in  our  currency,  and  for  which  they 
labor  11  hours  per  day;  we  start  our  girl  employees  at  wages  of  $1  per  day  for  9 
hours'  work. 

The  minimum  tariff  in  Austria  on  our  productions  is  a  specific  weight  duty  of  $4.42 

Eer  100  pounds,  which  amounts  to  54  cents  on  1,000  bottle  caps  measuring  1J  inches 
y  1J  inches;  these  are  being  exported  from  Austria  at  90  cents  per  thousand.     The 
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Austrian  manufacturer  is  therefore  protected  against  his  neighbor,  the  German  manu- 
facturer, by  a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No  caps  are  imported  into  France  nor  into  Germany  or  Austria,  but  all  of  these  coun- 
tries dump  their  surplus  into  the  United'  States  at  much  less  than  prevailing  market 
prices. 

6.  A  previous  proposed  reduction   (the  Underwood  bill)   estimates  that  double 
the  amount  of  caps  will  be  imported.     If  so,  the  domestic  manufacturer  will  have  to 
close  down,  as  there  will  be  no  consumers  left  for  him.    This  previous  proposed  reduc- 
tion estimates  an  increased  revenue  of  the  sum  of  $14,000  per  annum,  which  sum  is 
not  as  great  as  the  pay  roll  of  the  smallest  factory  here. 

7.  In  practically  every  country  in  Europe  there  are  bottle-cap  factories,  even  in 
such  nonmanufacturing  communities  as  Servia  and  Roumania.     France,  Germany, 
and  Austria  have  about  25  factories  each,  and  there  are  upward  of  100  factories  in 
all  Europe.     In  the  entire  United  States  there  are  but  4  bottle-cap  factories,  and 
none  west  of  Chicago. 

8.  We  freely  offer  access  to  our  books  and  records  to  any  authorized  committee  or 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  the  facts  and  figures  hereinbefore  set 
forth. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted  that  the  tariff  rate  on  bottle  caps  should,  at 
least,  be  permitted  to  remain  as  at  present. 

MELVIN  H.  DALBERG, 
Counsel  for  Lehmaier,  Schwartz  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  IMPORTERS  REGARDING  BOTTLE  CAPS. 

NEW  YORK,  January  4,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  connection  with  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  respectfully 
direct  your  attention  to  the  item  of  bottle  caps  as  used  in  connection  with  the  bottling 
of  preserves,  drugs,  wines,  mineral  waters,  etc. 

These  goods  have  been  subject  under  various  tariffs  of  recent  years  to  duties  as 
follows: 

Per  cent. 

Underwood  bill,  passed  at  last  session  and  vetoed  by  President  Taft 30 

Dingley  tariff 45 

Wilson  tariff 35 

Present  rate  of  duty: 

Uncolored  caps l  45 

Colored  or  decorated  caps 55 

The  manufacturing  of  these  goods  in  the  United  States  is  practically  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  two  concerns,  both  of  large  means,  one  of  whom  was,  until  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  became  effective,  a  subsidiary  of  the  last-mentioned 
concern.  Manufacturing  of  bottle  caps  in  this  country  is  practicable  only  when  car- 
ried on  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  tin  and  lead  foils,  which  are  made  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  two  concerns  referred  to.  One  of  these,  the  Conley  Foil  Co.,  for- 
merly a  subsidiary  of  the  Tobacco  Trust,  is  a  corporation  of  whose  business  there  is 
more  or  less  public  knowledge,  and  the  dividends  paid  by  them  are  an  indication  of 
the  extraordinary  profits  which  the  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps  in  this  country  obtain 
from  their  business. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  manufacturers  regulate  their  selling 
prices  by  the  cost  of  the  imported  goods  plus  duty  and  expenses  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  business  competition  of 
imported  goods  is  made  impossible. 

We  are  in  position  to  state  that  these  manufacturers  are  securing  as  large  a  volume 
of  business  as  they  can  possibly  take  care  of,  as  orders  placed  with  them  are  subjected 
to  extraordinary  delay,  and  in  consequence  such  rate  of  duty  as  is  paid  on  bottle  caps 
at  the  present  time  would  seem  to  be  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  the  consumer. 

Bottle  caps  are  made  in  an  endless  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  and  we  respectfully 
put  before  you  for  comparison  figures  applying  to  a  leading  size,  one  which  is  probably 
used  more  than  any  other,  in  the  belief  that  this  will  serve  to  indicate  the  actual 
conditions  prevailing  in  connection  with  this  merchandise: 

Plain  bottle  caps. — Size,  1£  by  1£  inches,  equivalent  to  15  by  17  French  lignes. 

1  Ad  valorem  plus  J  cent  per  pound  specific  duty. 
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Comparison  as  of  November  20,  1912. — Price  of  a  leading  French  manufacturer  to 
the  American  importer:  Fes.  6.60  per  M,  at  $0.19$=$!  .29  (exclusive  duty,  freight,  and 
incidental  expenses). 

Price  of  the  New  York  manufacturer  for  the  same  cap,  for  home  consumption,  $1.35 
per  M,  delivered. 

European  price  for  lead  on  date  mentioned  above:  £18  2s.  6d.  perton,at$4.87=$3.95 
per  hundred  pounds. 

Price  of  lead  in  New  York,  $4.60  per  hundred  pounds. 

European  price  for  tin,  £227  5s.  per  ton,  at  $4.87=$49.41  per  hundred  pounds. 

Price  of  tin  in  New  York,  $49.50  per  hundred  pounds. 

Weight  of  the  bottle  cap  referred  to,  12$  pounds  per  M. 

Composed  of  approximately  97$  per  cent  (195  ounces)  lead  and  approximately  2$ 
per  cent  (5  ounces)  tin,  resulting  in  the  following  cost  per  M  for  the  raw  material  of 
which  these  goods  are  manufactured : 

Cost  in  France. 

195  ounces  lead $0.  48 

5  ounces  tin 15$ 


Total 63$ 

Cost  in  United  States. 

195  ounces  lead $0.  56 

5  ounces  tin 15$ 


Total 71* 

This  merchandise  is  manufactured  in  automatic  machines  and  the  American  manu- 
facturers have  the  very  latest  and  most  improved  machinery  and,  we  feel  safe  in  stating, 
are  in  position  to  do  the  actual  manufacturing  of  the  caps  with  a  smaller  expense  than 
European  manufacturers.  This,  in  fact,  is  proven  by  the  foregoing  figures,  which 
indicate  that  while  the  cost  of  the  metal  to  the  American  manufacturer  in  1,000  caps 
is  approximately  12$  per  cent  greater,  his  selling  price  for  the  caps  is  but  5  per  cent 
higher  than  the  cost  (exclusive  duty,  freight,  and  expenses)  for  the  same  caps  in 
France. 

We  respectfully  point  out  that  when  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  enacted  and  through 
the  influence  of  these  manufacturers  the  duty  on  bottle  caps  was  advanced  aa  you  will 
note  from  the  comparative  duties  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  tax  to  which  they  were  previously  subjected,  and  further,  for  the 
first  time  to  our  knowledge,  a  distinct  and  separate  heading  was  adopted  for  bottle  caps 
which,  in  all  previous  tariffs  so  far  as  we  know,  were  always  considered  under  the 
heading  of  "Manufactures  of  metals  not  otherwise  specified."  There  is  no  reason, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  line  of  merchandise,  why 
there  should  be  a  distinct  and  separate  heading  other  than  that  covering  "Manufac- 
tures of  metals  in  general,"  unless,  as  was  the  case  under  the  rayne-Aldrich  bill,  this 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  placing  an  almost  prohibitive  duty  upon  bottle  caps. 

For  the  reason  that  there  is  but  little  time  at  our  disposal  within  which  to  place  these 
facts  before  your  honorable  committee,  we  shall  have  only  the  signatures  of  the  few 
importers  wliom  we  are  able  to  consult  on  the  subject,  but  feel  safe  in  saying  that  we 
voice  the  sentiment  of  all  of  the  importers  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  respectfully  submit  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  bottle  caps 
of  all  kinds,  whether  colored  or  uncolored,  should  be  more  than  ample  protection  for 
the  American  manufacturer. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  Oscar  Heyman  &  Co.,  Oscar  Heyman,  president,  220-230 
West  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York;  Budde  &  Westermann,  Otto  Huber,  secretary, 
50-52  Vesey  Street,  New  York;  Max  Frankee  Co.,  290  Pearl  Street,  New  York;  Occi- 
dental Supply  Co.,  by  Wm.  A.  Schultz,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Illinois  Pacific  Glass 
Co.,  by  Frank  Nevins.  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Hugh  J.  McMackin  Co.,  Hugh  J.  McMackin, 
treasurer,  35-37  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Blueseal  Supply  Co.,  B.  S.  Treat, 
treasurer,  12  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  B.  W.  O'Neil  &  Co.,  73  Blackstone  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.;  American  Cork  Co.  (Inc.),  67  Blackstone  Street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Williamstown  Glass  Sales  Co.,  J.  F.  McLoren,  treasurer,  16  Blackstone  Street.  Boston, 
Mass.;  R.  C.  Goudey  Co.,  by  R.  C.  Goudy,  treasurer,  39  Portland  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  American  Glassware  &  Supply  Co.,  by  Sauer  Brightman,  53-55  Portland  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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CHICAGO  SPECIALTY  BOX  CO.  (INC.),  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  REGARDING 

METAL  SCHEDULE. 

CHICAGO,  December  26,  1912. 

Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  proposed  lowering  of  duty  on 
metal  capsules  imported  from  Germany,  England,  Austria,  France,  Belgium  and 
other  European  countries. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  metal  caps  under  the  name  of  the  American  Bottle 
Cap  Co.  (Inc.),  for  the  last  14  years,  and  were  compelled  within  the  last  few  weeks  to 
close  the  factory.  The  reason  is  easily  explained;  we  could  not  compete  with  the  low 
prices  quoted  in  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  45  per  cent  duty. 

We  are  to-day  importing  plain  metal  capsules,  and  employ  a  number  of  hands 
coloring  same,  but  if  the  duty  will  be  lowered,  we  will  also  be  compelled  to  give  up 
that  branch  of  our  business.     While,  we,  ourselves,  are  importing  caps  to  some  extent, 
we  certainly  feel  that  45  per  cent  duty  on  metal  capsules  is  sufficiently  low  to  prevent 
people  from  manufacturing  in  this  country  and  to  enable  importers  to  sell  caps  as 
cheap  in  this  country  as  they  are  sold  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  trust  you  will  vote  against  this  measure,  and  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

CHICAGO  SPECIALTY  Box  Co.  (!NC.), 
HOCHSTADTER  &  LEVY,  Proprietors. 
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Chicago,  January  23,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  notice  in  a  letter  addressed  to  your  honorable  committee  on  January 
9, 1913,  by  Messrs.  Budde  &  Westermann,  on  page  1048  of  the  hearings  (tariff  schedule 
No.  6),  "Nobody  but  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  benefited  by  these  high  rates 
of  duty,  and  of  these  manufacturers  there  are  really  but  two  in  the  United  States." 

We  desire  to  state  this  statement  is  erroneous  and  that  there  are  four  factories  man- 
facturing  bottle  caps  in  the  United  States,  namely,  Denmark  Metal  Cap  Co.,  Kings- 
ton, N.  Y.;  Conley  Foil  Co.,  521  W.  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lehmaier, 
Schwartz  &  Co.,  207-215  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York;  and  ourselves. 

We  started  in  business  about  14  years  ago,  and  have  been  and  are  making  all  kinds 
and  styles  of  bottle  caps. 

The  present  tariff  is  so  low  that  it  prohibits  us  from  manufacturing  all  the  caps  we 
sell  to  the  trade,  and  we  are  now  purchasing  a  considerable  quantity  of  caps  abroad. 

The  statement  that  "labor  is  a  negligible  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  bottle  caps 
in  this  country,  because  they  are  in  the  main  turned  out  by  automatic  machines  "  is 
not  true,  as  but  few  of  the  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  these  caps  is  machine 
work,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  value  of  the  caps  in  question  is  represented  by 
human  labor,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  is,  that  the  labor  here  is  so  much  more 
expensive,  that  it  compels  us  to  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  caps  we  sell, 
for  we  can  not  with  the  price  paid  for  labor  here  compete  even  on  the  present  basis 
with  the  European  manufacturer. 

Then  there  is  also  a  statement  made  by  Budde  &  Westermann  that  "  the  dutiable 
value  of  bottle  caps  imported  in  this  country  in  a  year  does  not  exceed  $200,000. 
This  also  is  an  error  which  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  so  by  consulting  the  records  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

We  would  thank  you  to  be  good  enough  to  give  the  above  your  consideration  in 
forming  your  opinion  of  this  matter  when  it  comes  before  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

CHICAGO  SPECIALTY  Box  Co.  (!NC.), 
C.  H.  LEVY,  Treasurer. 
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PETITION  OF  MAX  FRANKEL  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  FOR 
REDUCTION  OF  TARIFF. 

NEW  YORK,  January  4,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  This  article,  of  which  we  hand  you  herewith  samples  (on  file),  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  lead,  coated  with  2  to  4  per  cent  tin — just  sufficient  to  hold  the  color. 

Lead,  the  principal  component  of  bottle  caps,  is  a  raw  material  which  is  largely 
produced  in  the  United  States,  and  is  exported  largely  to  tin-foil  bottle-cap  manufac- 
turers in  Europe. 

There  are  only  two  important  manufacturers  of  tin-foil  bottle  caps  in  the  United 
States.  One  is  the  Conley  Foil  Co.,  of  New  York,  which  was  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Tobacco  Trust,  which  was  recently  dissolved ;  the  other  is  Messrs.  Lehmaier.  Schwartz 
&  Co.,  of  New  York.  Both  of  these  firms  maintain  approximately  the  same  prices 
and  terms  for  the  sale  of  bottle  caps  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  duty  of  55  per  cent  on  colored  or  decorated  bottle  caps,  and  a  duty  of 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  one-half  cent  per  pound  specific  on  plain  or  uncolored 
bottle  caps. 

These  two  domestic  manufacturers  maintain  prices  in  the  United  States,  which  are 
just  low  enough  to  prevent  the  importation  of  bottle  caps  from  Europe  to  any  great 
extent.  The  few  that  can  be  imported  to-day  leave  a  nominal  margin,  in  some 
instances  a  bare  commission,  to  the  importer. 

The  two  firms  above  mentioned  export  bottle  caps  to  Mexico,  Central  America, 
South  America,  Cuba,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world  in  competition  with  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturers,  which  means  that  they  must  sell  abroad  at  the  same  prices  which 
the  United  States  importers  pay  to  the  European  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps. 
Hence,  these  two  domestic  manufacturers  not  alone  make  a  legitimate  manufacturers' 

Erofit  on  their  sales  in  the  United  States,  but  also  make  an  additional  profit  equiva- 
mt  to  about  the  55  per  cent  duty. 

It  can  not  be  truthfully  maintained  by  these  two  firms  that  they  only  export  their 
surplus  of  bottle  caps,  because  they  are  always  far  behind  with  their  orders  in  the 
United  States. 

The  so-called  '\Vilson  tariff  on  bottle  caps  was  35  per  cent.  In  the  Dingley  tariff, 
bottle  caps  were  increased  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  plain  and  colored  bottle  caps, 
and  the  present  tariff  is  55  per  cent  on  colored,  partly  colored,  and  decorated  caps  and 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  one-half  cent  per  pound  specific  on  plain  metal  caps. 
These  respective  advances  were  made  in  each  new  tariff,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  two  domestic  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps  have  been  constantly  improving 
their  methods,  reducing  their  cost  of  manufacturing,  increasing  their  outputs,  and,  of 
course,  their  profits. 

The  tariff  on  manufactures  of  metal  is  45  per  cent  in  the  present  tariff  law.  Never- 
theless the  domestic  bottle-cap  manufacturers  succeeded  through  special  influences 
in  having  a  special  schedule  inserted  in  this  present  tariff  putting  a  still  higher  duty 
on  bottle  caps  than  the  duty  levied  in  the  general  metal  schedule. 

Notwithstanding  this  enormously  high  duty,  the  importers  of  bottle  caps,  through 
the  operation  of  the  customs  administrative  act  as  recently  interpreted,  are  compelled 
to  pay  duty  on  prices  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  bottle  caps  to  them.  In  fact, 
on  French  caps,  owing  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  General  Appraisers 
that  there  is  a  syndicate  of  bottle-cap  manufacturers  in  France,  the  duty  is  now  levied 
on  a  so-called  syndicate  price  list,  which  makes  the  duty  on  French  bottle  caps  about 
100  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost  to  the  American  importers.  Through  this  decision  of 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  the  importation  of  French  bottle  caps  is  rendered 
totally  prohibitive.  In  this  connection  we  would  strongly  urge  a  revision  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "market  value."  As  the  law  is  now  interpreted, 
it  is  used  as  a  means  for  the  oppression  of  importers,  instead  of  as  a  legitimate  means 
of  protecting  the  United  States  Government.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  French 
bottle  caps  the  largest  French  manufacturer  sends  a  salesman  to  the  United  States 
and  takes  orders  for  bottle  caps  from  American  consumers.  This  firm  then,  we  believe, 
ships  the  goods  to  England,  where  they  have  another  bottle-cap  factory,  and  reships 
them  to  the  United  States  as  English  merchandise,  under  the  contention  that  this  is 
part  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

As  there  is  no  other  important  manufacturer  of  bottle  caps  in  Great  Britain,  the  said 
Franco-English  manufacturers  are  enabled  to  put  any  value  on  the  bottle  caps  which 
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they  choose  to,  whereas  American  importers,  if  they  desire  to  import  bottle  caps  from 
France,  have  to  pay  duty  on  the  so-called  French  manufacturer's  syndicate  price  list. 
It  can  be  readily  seen  that  by  this  method  of  procedure  of  the  Franco- English  manu- 
facturer the  United  States  Government  is  deprived  of  the  legitimate  duties  which 
should  be  paid  on  French  bottle  caps,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bottle  caps  of  all 
other  French  manufacturers  are  now,  through  this  recent  decision,  entirely  excluded 
from  the  United  States,  so  that  not  alone  does  the  United  States  Government  lose  this 
revenue,  but  the  American  importers  who  are  general  bottlers'  supply  dealers  and  who 
are  also  employers  of  American  labor  are  deprived  of  one  of  their  legitimate  means  of 
livelihood,  and  this  profit  goes  to  the  aforementioned  Franco-English  firm  of  manu- 
facturers. 

Furthermore,  on  account  of  this  Franco-English  firm  entering  the  bottle  caps,  which 
are  shipped  from  England  at  much  lower  prices,  the  United  States  Government  loses 
its  proportion  of  the  duty. 

We  believe  that  these  two  American  bottle-cap  manufacturing  firms  are  probably 
violating  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  and  are,  we  believe,  practically  monopolizing 
the  bottle-cap  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States. 

We  further  contend  that  these  two  firms  need  no  tariff  protection  whatsoever,  as  they 
are  now  successfully  competing  with  European  manufacturers  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  are  furthermore  selling  their  bottle  caps  in  the  markets  of  the  world  at 
much  lower  prices  than  they  are  selling  to  American  consumers. 

We  furthermore  contend  that  in  accordance  with  the  Democratic  platform  upon 
which  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  the  tariff  should  be  a  tariff  for  revenue.  A  10  per  cent 
tariff  on  bottle  caps  would  bring  more  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government  than 
even  the  old  35  per  cent  tariff  would  bring.  With  a  10  per  cent  tariff  the  domestic 
manufacturers  would  have  not  alone  this  10  per  cent  protection,  but  another  10  per 
cent  protection  on  account  of  the  freight  and  import  expenses  on  this  heavy  weighing 
article. 

The  American  manufacturers  claim,  primarily,  that  the  labor  in  this  country  is 
dearer  than  abroad.  This  contention  is  absolutely  disproved  from  the  fact  that  the 
American  manufacturers  charge  less  than  the  foreign  manufacturers  for  the  decora- 
tions of  bottle  caps,  which  decorations  are  the  principal  element  of  labor  in  their 
manufacture. 

As  before  stated  in  this  letter,  metal  bottle  caps  are  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
in  competition  with  the  bottle  caps  of  European  manufacturers,  and  consequently  at 
lower  prices  than  the  American  consumers  can  buy  at. 

Therefore,  in  our  opinion,  metal  bottle  caps  should  pay  no  higher  duty  than  other 
manufactures  of  metal  and  not  be  the  subject  of  a  special  higher  schedule  or  rider. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

MAX  FRANKEL  Co. 


NEW  YORK,  January  IS,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  noticed  in  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  January  12,  1913,  the 
following: 

"Mr.  Gitterman  asserted  that  American  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps  were  just 
about  able  to  compete  with  European  bottle-cap  producers  and  that  the  Germans 
enjoyed  a  freight  rate  from  Hamburg  to  San  Francisco  practically  the  same  as  the 
freight  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco." 

In  order  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  inaccuracy  of  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Git- 
terman, who  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lehmaier,  Schwartz  &  Co.,  New  York,  we 
beg  to  inform  you  that  we  had  only  last  week  an  inquiry  for  500,000  plain  metal 
caps  from  one  of  our  customers  in  this  country.  We  applied  to  Messrs.  Lehmaier, 
Schwartz  &  Co.  for  a  price  on  this  lot  of  bottle  caps.  They  replied  that  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  make  any  deliveries  of  this  size  bottle  caps  up  to  June,  1913. 
We  inclose  herewith  carbon  copy  of  our  to-day's  letter  to  that  firm  in  verification 
of  the  above. 

Messrs.  Lehmaier,  Schwartz  &  Co.  are  exporting  bottle  caps  to  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  South  America,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  world  in  direct 
competition  with  the  most  competitive  European  manufacturers  of  metal  bottle  caps. 

We  understand  that  they  are  using  the  most  modern  machinery  and  are  as  well 
equipped  as  any  bottle-cap  manufacturers  in  the  world,  and  they  buy  their  raw 
material  aa  low  as  any  manufacturers  in  the  world. 
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Mr.  Gitterman  claimed  that  on  account  of  the  freight  rates  that  they  are  unable 
to  compete  or  are  just  about  able  to  compete  in  San  Francisco.  We  beg  to  inform 
you  that  probably  the  two  largest  customers  that  Messrs.  Lehmaier,  Schwartz  & 
Co.  have  in  the  United  States  are  the  Illinois  Pacific  Glass  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
who  are  by  far  the  largest  bottlers'  supply  dealers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
United  States  Bottlers'  Supply  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who,  without  exception,  are  the 
largest  bottlers'  supply  dealers  in  the  United  States. 

We  beg  to  state  that  since  the  present  tariff  has  been  in  force  the  importation  of 
German  bottle  caps  has  been  BO  insignificant  that  we  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  large 
consumer  of  bottle  caps  in  the  United  States  using  German  bottle  caps  to-day. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  statistics  of  importations  during  the  past  five  or  six  years, 
you  will  readily  be  able  to  verify  the  above. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  doubtless  be  perfectly  clear  to  you  that  Messrs.  Leh- 
maier, Schwartz  &  Co.  are  entitled  to  no  tariff  protection  whatsoever. 
"Yours,  very  truly, 

MAX  FRANKEL  Co. 


(Inclosure.) 

NEW  YORK,  January  IS,  1Q1S. 
Messrs.  LEHMATER,  SCHWARTZ  &  Co., 

207  East  Twenty-second  Street,  City. 

GENTLEMEN:  Referring  to  our  conversation  with  your  Mr.  Gitterman  over  the 
telephone  this  morning  asking  for  quotation  on  500,000  plain  metal  bottle  caps,  size 
1-inch  top  diameter  by  1J  inches  long,  we  noted  your  remarks  that  you  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  any  deliveries  of  either  plain  metal  or  colored  bottle  caps  in  this  size 
as  you  are  too  busy  with  orders  already  on  your  books,  and  that  you  are  filled  up  with 
orders  up  to  June  1,  1913. 

We  note,  therefore,  that  for  the  above-named  reasons  you  are  unable  to  book  an 
order  from  us  for  500,000  bottle  caps. 

.     Yours,  truly,  MAX  FRANKEL  Co. 


NEW  YORK,  January  16,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  A.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Referring  to  our  letter  of  the  13th  instant  to  you,  regarding  Mr.  Gitter- 
man's  assertion  that  "American  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps  were  just  about  able  to 
compete  with  European  bottle-cap  producers  and  that  the  Germans  enjoyed  a  freight 
rate  from  Hamburg  to  San  Francisco  practically  the  same  as  the  freight  rate  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,"  we  have  inquired  of  the  Hamburg- American  line  and  learn 
that  the  freight  from  Hamburg  to  San  Francisco  via  port  of  Mexico  is  about  68  cents 
per  100  pounds.  The  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  via  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Line  is  $1  per  100  pounds.  The  difference  of  32  cents  per  100  pounds  on  a 
bottle  cap  1J  inches  top  diameter  by  !•&  inches  long  makes  about  3  cents  per  1,000 
caps,  or  about  1  per  cent  on  the  selling  price  in  San  Francisco. 

This  difference  in  the  freight  rate  is  a  great  deal  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
difference  of  time  consumed  in  transit  from  Hamburg  to  San  Francisco  via  Mexico 
and  the  corresponding  loss  in  interest,  which  the  European  manufacturers,  of  course, 
sustain.  Furthermore,  when  the  European  goods  arrive  at  San  Francisco,  they  have 
to  pay  a  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  besides  the  freight,  insurance,  customhouse 
entry,  etc. 

You  will  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  argument  of  Mr.  Gitterman  that  the  differ- 
ence in  freight  rate  interferes  with  his  business  in  San  Francisco  is  a  very  ridiculous 
argument,  to  put  the  case  mildly. 

The  last  time  their  firm  appeared  before  a  Republican  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
they  argued  along  quite  different  lines.  They  at  that  time  maintained  that  it  was 
the  difference  in  labor  cost  between  America  and  Europe  which  in  their  opinion 
necessitated  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  bottle  caps. 
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Now,  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  firm  of  Lehmaier,  Schwartz  &  Co.  are 
competing  successfully  with  European  manufacturers  all  over  the  world,  this  out- 
worn argument  is  no  longer  serviceable. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  MAX  FRANKEL  Co. 

P.  S. — We  herewith  inclose  copy  of  letter  which  we  had  occasion  to  write  to  Messrs. 
Lehmaier,  Schwartz  &  Co.  to-day.  This  letter  may  be  of  interest  to  your  honorable 
committee. 

MAX  FRANKEL  Co. 


[Inclosure.J 

JANUARY  16,  1913. 
Messrs.  LEHMAIER,  SCHWARTZ  &  Co., 

207-215  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  received  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant. 

When  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Cahn  over  the  telephone  on  the  13th  instant,  we  naturally 
inferred  that  what  you  stated  to  him  over  the  telephone  was  said  in  good  faith. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  from  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  that  it  was  not  so  intended. 
You  make  the  unjustified  statement  in  your  letter  that  you  have  not  been  treated 
fairly  in  the  past  by  the  firm  of  Max  Frankel  Co.,  and  state  that  whenever  we  conclude 
to  treat  you  in  good  faith  you  are  prepared  to  quote  us  your  lowest  prices  and  give  us 
your  best  deliveries. 

We  can  state  frankly  to  you  and  without  the  slightest  reservation  that  we  have 
always  treated  you  in  absolute  good  faith.  We  have  never  used  your  quotations  with 
your  competitor,  the  Conley  Foil  Co.,  and  although  it  is  generally  known  that  your 
prices  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Conley  Foil  Co.,  the  latter  concern  has  always 
accorded  us  far  better  and  more  courteous  treatment  than  you  have,  hence,  our  having 
heretofore  given  our  business  to  them. 

If  you  mean  by  "good  faith"  that  you  expect  us  to  purchase  from  you  exclusively 
and  not  to  sell  the  goods  which  we  might  purchase  from  you  in  a  specific  territory,  as 
your  Mr.  Gitterman  once  desired  to  dictate,  then  we  must  beg  to  be  excused  from 
such  relations. 

We  have  never  permitted  any  firm  to  dictate  to  us  from  whom  we  should  buy  or  to 
whom  we  should  sell.     We  do  not  resort  to  such  practices  ourselves. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

MAX  FRANKEL  Co. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  METAL  MANUFACTURING   CO.,  NEW 

YORK,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK,  February  8,  1913. 
OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD,  Esq., 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 

SIR:  When  the  hearings  for  Schedule  C  were  going  on  before  your  committee,  we 
asked  for  a  hearing,  but  received  a  telegram  from  you  stating  that  all  the  time  on  this 
schedule  had  been  allotted. 

I  intended  to  appear  before  your  committee  representing  my  own  firm  and  the  firms 
mentioned  below,  and  intended  to  hand  to  the  committee  a  brief. 

I  herewith  take  the  liberty  of  sending  this  brief  to  you  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee,  as  we  feel  that  we  should  at  least  bring  to  your  attention  the  conditions  in 
our  small  industry.  The  industry  is  a  young  one  in  this  country  and  a  great  many 
of  the  machines  used  for  the  manufacture  of  collapsible  tubes  and  sprinkler  tops  have 
originally  been  imported  from  Germany. 

Trusting  that  this  brief  will  have  the  consideration  of  your  committee,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

CARL  BOMEISTER. 

Firms  represented. — Imperial  Metal  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  A.  H. 
Wirz,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Colsolidated  Fruit  Jar  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  John  S. 
Turner,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Pearless  Tube  Co.,  New  York  City;  Standard  Spe- 
cialty &  Tube  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.;  The  Wheeling  Stamping  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.; 
New  England  Collapsible  Tube  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 
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MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  PROPOSED  DUTY  ON  COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES  AND  SPRINKLER 
TOPS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ox  WAYS  AND  MEANS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN:  I  appear  before  you  with  respect  to  the  tariff  on 
collapsible  tubes  and  sprinkler  tops  (tariff  act  of  1909,  Schedule  C,  199). 

No.  1.  The  industry  of  making  collapsible  tubes  and  sprinkler  tops  is  a  compara- 
tively small  one  in  this  country  since  the  demand  for  these  two  articles  is  limited. 
There  are  now  seven  factories  manufacturing  collapsible  tubes,  two  factories  manu- 
facturing both  collapsible  tubes  and  sprinkler  tops,  and  two  factories  manufacturing 
sprinkler  tops  only,  employing  altogether  approximately  600  people. 

No.  2.  The  entire  consumption  of  collapsible  tubes  amounts  to  about  $750,000  per 
year,  of  which  to  our  knowledge  $170,000  plus  45  per  cent  duty,  $76,500,  viz,  a  total 
of  $246,500,  are  imported  from  Europe. 

The  entire  consumption  of  sprinkler  tops  amounts  to  about  $350,000,  of  which  to  our 
knowledge  about  $40,000  plus  45  per  cent  duty,  $18,500,  viz,  a  total  of  $58,000,  are 
imported  from  Europe. 

No.  3:  The  large  consumers  can  buy  imported  collapsible  tubes  and  sprinkler  tops 
at  present  at  a  lower  price  than  domestic  goods,  notwithstanding  the  rate  of  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  but  this  difference  in  price  between  foreign  and  domestic  goods  being 
small,  only  a  few  of  the  large  consumers  are  importing  part  of  their  needs  from  abroad, 
buying  the  balance  in  this  market  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  getting  deliveries. 

If  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  on  these  goods  the  consumers  importing  part  of  their 
supplies  at  present  will  increase  their  foreign  orders  and  other  large  consumers  now 
buying  their  supplies  at  home  will  import  part  of  these  from  abroad,  therefore  reducing 
the  small  output  of  domestic  manufacturers  still  further. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  even  at  a  lower  tariff  the  imports  would  not  increase  as 
much  as  100  per  cent,  so  that  the  Government  would  not  increase  its  revenue  but  very 
little,  but  hurt  a  small  domestic  industry  to  a  large  extent. 

No.  4:  The  foregin  manufacturer  is  paying  one-fifth  as  much  for  ordinary  labor  as 
we  do,  employing  principally  women,  working  for  20  to  40  cents  per  day,  while  the 
American  manufacturers  have  to  employ  men  or  boys  over  18  years  of  age,  earning 
$1.50  per  day  to  $2  per  day.  The  domestic  manufacturer  also  has  to  pay  more  for 
his  raw  material  (particularly  for  lead)  than  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

No.  5:  Both  collapsible  tubes  and  sprinkler  tops  are  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  paragraph  199  of  Schedule  C  (not  being  specially  provided  for),  but 
should  really  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  196  which  should  be  made  to  read:  "Bottle 
caps,  collapsible  tubes,  and  sprinkler  tops,  if  not  decorated,  colored,  waxed,  lacquered, 
enameled,  lithographed,  electroplated,  or  embossed  in  color,  one-half  of  1  cent  per 
pound  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  decorated,  colored,  waxed,  lacquered,  enam- 
eled, lithographed,  electroplated,  or  embossed  in  color,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

And  if  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  a  reduction  from 
the  above  rather  than  from  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

No.  6:  Sprinkler  tops  are  really  bottle  caps,  being  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
both  collapsible  tubes  and  sprinkler  tops  are  luxuries  and  not  necessities,  and  there- 
fore properly  susceptible  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  necessities. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  DENMARK  METAL  CAP  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  January  28,  1913. 
Hon.  FRANCIS  BURTON  HARRISON, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  have  a  small  plant  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of  metal 
bottle  caps  as  defined  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909  (H.  R.  1438,  sec.  196). 

The  business  has  not  been  a  very  successful  one,  but  we  have  recently  undertaken 
the  installation  of  expensive  machinery,  and  hope  shortly  to  have  the  plant  operating. 
There  are,  besides  ourselves,  only  three  other  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  them  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  We  went  in  the 
business  originally  on  the  basis  of  new  and  improved  machinery,  which  would  result 
in  increased  outputs  and  decreased  expenses.  We  have,  however,  put  about  $100,000 
in  the  plant  and  as  yet  have  gotten  no  returns  on  our  investment.  The  business  is  a 
peculiar  one,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  skill  in  manufacturing.  Furthermore,  the 
consumption  is  small  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  very  large  volume. 
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Our  chief  competitors  are  foreign  concerns,  and  we  believe  that  the  imports  exceed 
domestic  production.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
competing  with  foreigners  on  quality,  as  with  their  cheap  labor  they  are  able  to  make 
a  better  cap  by  hand  than  we  can  make  with  the  most  expensive  and  up-to-date 
machinery. 

We  believe  that  any  serious  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  result  in  disaster  to 
American  manufacturers,  and  would  benefit  the  Government,  so  far  as  revenue  is 
concerned,  but  very  little.  I  do  not  know  what  the  consumption  is  in  this  country 
in  dollars  and  cents,  but  believe  it  to  be  under  $1,000,000. 

I  understand  that  this  question  has  been  taken  up  with  the  committee  by  Lehmaier, 
Schwartz  &  Co.,  who  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  who  are  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  situation  than  we  are.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  it 
is  another  article  where  the  labor  cost  is  an  important  factor,  and  hope,  as  a  result,  the 
committee  will  see  fit  not  to  reduce  the  duty  on  bottle  caps. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

G.  F.  WATERBURY,  Vice  President. 

BRIEF  OF  BTJDDE  &  WESTERMANN,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

GENERAL. 

NEW  YORK,  January  9,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  A.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives . 

SIR:  We  respectfully  submit  that  while  the  tariff  is  being- revised  paragraph  196 
of  the  dutiable  list  of  the  customs  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  be  eliminated  and  that 
the  merchandise  which  it  deals  with,  "bottle  caps  of  metal,"  be  in  the  new  tariff 
included  in  that  paragraph  which  covers  "articles  made  of  metals  not  specially  pro- 
vided for." 

The  dutiable  value  of  all  the  bottle  caps  imported  into  this  country  in  a  year  does 
certainly  not  exceed  $200,000  and  probably  does  not  by  far  reach  that  amount.  Bottle 
caps  are  therefore  but  an  insignificant  item  in  the  total  of  the  yearly  importations,  and 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  they  were  ever  given  the  prominence  of  a  separate  para- 
graph, done  for  the  first  time  in  the  tariff  now  in  force.  There  are  in  the  present  tariff 
two  rates  of  duty  on  metal  bottle  caps,  viz,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  colored  metal  bot- 
tle caps  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  plain  metal  caps, 
the  last-named  compound  rate  being  practically  the  equivalent  of  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Nobody  but  the  domestic  manufacturers  personally  are  benefited  by  these 
high  rates  of  duty,  and  of  these  manufacturers  there  are  really  but  two  in  the  U nited 
States.  Human  labor  is  a  negligible  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  bottle  caps  in  this 
country,  because  they  are  in  the  main  turned  out  by  automatic  machines.  In  con- 
sequence, the  cost  of  transforming  the  metals — lead  and  tin — into  bottle  caps  is  less 
in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  To  illustrate: 

When  metals  cost  in  New  York  13  per  cent  more  than  in  Europe,  the  domestic 
manufacturer's  price  for  the  finished  article  was  but  1  per  cent  higher  than  the  Euro- 
pea.n  manufacturer's  price  plus  freight  and  insurance,  but  exclusive  of  duty.  This 
condition  would  be  impossible  if  the  cost  of  transforming  the  metals  into  bottle  caps 
was  not  less  here  than  in  Europe.  With  the  duty  added  the  European  bottle  cap 
would  have  been  about  63  per  cent  dearer  than  the  domestic. 

Besides,  it  is  a  hardship  for  the  users  of  and  dealers  in  bottle  caps  to  have  the  entire 
market  surrendered  to  only  two  domestic  manufacturers,  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
the  high  rates  of  duty  make  competition  to  a  larger  extent  impossible.  Users  and 
dealers  are  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  two  domestic  manufacturers  and  have  to 
be  satisfied  to  see  their  requirements  supplied  in  whatever  manner  and  whenever  it 
may  best  suit  the  manufacturers'  convenience. 

It  is  therefore  that  we  pray  that  "metal  bottle  caps"  be  included  in  the  paragraph 
"manufactures  of  metals  n.  s.  p.  f.,"  the  rate  on  which  we  presume  will  be  fixed  at 
about  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully,  BUDDE  &  WESTERMANN. 

OTTO  HUBER,  Secretary. 
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PARAGRAPH  197. 

Cash  registers,  jute  manufacturing  machinery,  linotype  and  all  typesetting 
machies,  machine  tools,  printing  presses,  sewing  machines,  typewriters, 
and  all  steam  engines,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  embroidery  machines 
and  lace-making  machines,  including  machines  for  making  lace  curtains, 
nets,  or  nettings,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  however,  That 
all  embroidery  machines  and  Lever  or  Gothrough  lace-making  machines, 
machines  used  only  for  the  weaving  of  linen  cloth  from  flax  and  flax  fiber, 
and  tar  and  oil  spreading  machines  used  in  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  roads  and  in  improving  them  by  the  use  of  road  preservatives,  shall, 
if  imported  prior  to  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  be  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

MACHINE  TOOLS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HENRY   D.  SHARPE,  REPRESENTING  CERTAIN 
AMERICAN  MACHINE-TOOL  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Henry  D.  Sharpe.  What 
paragraph  do  you  wish  to  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Paragraph  197,  machine  tools.  I  represent  129 
machine-tool  manufacturers.  I  respectfully  address  you  concerning 
"machine  tools"  referred  to  in  paragraph  197  of  the  present  law, 
which  item  carries  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  My  purpose  is 
simply  to  introduce  to  you  our  brief,  copies  of  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  you  gentlemen.  This  brief  has  been  compiled 
with  great  care,  and  we  believe  gives  the  substantial  case  for  our 
industry  as  we  know  it.  It  wiU  bear  a  brief  comment  as  well  as  an 
occasional  emphasis  on  certain  features. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  machine  tools  ?  Without  going  into  a 
precise  definition,  for  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy  all  the  trade  itself  on 
that  point,  I  may  say  that  "machine  tools  "  are  power-driven  machines 
actuating  cutting  tools  made  of  hardened  steel  or  abrasive  materials 
to  perform  operations  in  making  tools,  machines,  etc.,  from  metal. 
Machine  tools,  then,  are  metal-cutting  machines  driven  by  power. 
They  range  generally  from  a  machine  weighing,  say,  1,000  pounds  to 
an  enormous  product  of  engineering  weighing  25,  50,  or  even  100  tons. 
Machines  of  lighter  weight  are  used,  say,  in  the  making  of  rifles,  sewing 
machines,  cash  registers,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  metal  products, 
while  down  here  in  the  navy  yard  will  be  found  enormous  lathes, 
planers,  etc.,  which  are  classed  as  machine  tools. 

Machine  tools,  being  themselves  the  producers  of  practically  all 
kinds  of  machinery  and  a  multitude  of  mechanical  products,  are — 
this  being  a  mechanical  age — fundamental  to  the  mechanical  pros- 
perity and  progress  of  industry  in  general.  There  are  about  224 
concerns  in  the  industry,  many  of  them  small.  There  is  no  trust, 
and  it  is  a  business  in  which  the  new  man,  the  beginner,  has  a  chance 
if  he  has  a  desirable  article. 

In  addressing  you  I  speak  not  for  myself  but  for  149  manufac- 
turers who  have  read  and  authorized  the  presentation  of  this  brief. 
We  are  on  the  defensive,  because  we  see,  reviewing  the  steel  bill  of 
the  last  session,  that  our  rate  was  not  merely  reduced,  it  was  entirely 
removed. 
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Our  deep  concern  at  this  discrimination  against  our  industry  war- 
rants an  explanation  of  something  which  possibly  has  led  to  this 
proposal.  We  feel  our  industry  was  probably  the  first  and  only  one 
which,  through  a  number  of  its  representatives,  volunteered  a  down- 
ward change  in  its  rate.  Four  years  ago  we  voluntarily  made  known 
to  this  same  committee  our  willingness  to  have  our  former  duty  of 
45  per  cent  substantially  reduced  to  30  per  cent.  I  can  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  we  did  this  because  we  were  concerned  for  our  foreign 
trade  at  that  time,  which  we  then  knew  was  slipping  away,  we  think- 
ing it  might  tend  to  appease  our  foreign  competitors,  who  have  always 
been  jealous,  perhaps  only  naturally,  of  our  success  in  their  preserves. 
What  did  we  gain  abroad  ? 

Jealousy  of  American  success  has  only  increased,  we  are  sorry  to 
relate.  In  certain  circles  of  Germany  feeling  against  American  prod- 
ucts, notably  machine  tools,  has  visibly  increased.  There  is  a  regular 
propaganda  against  American  machinery  in  that  country,  which  hap- 
pily is  not  shared  by  those  who  understand  what  American  tools  have 
done  for  them  and  what  still  better  designs  may  do. 

Secondly,  we  as  manufacturers  have  had  increasing  difficulty  in 
holding  our  own  in  certain  countries.  There  is  not  only  increasing 
discouragement  in  trying  to  sell  at  all  in  certain  foreign  countries,  but 
a  real  import  trade  to  this  country  has  begun  under  the  present  rate 
of  30  per  cent,  as  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  achieved  an  organiza- 
tion along  American  lines.  In  these  two  ways  our  suggestion  of  four 
years  ago  was  a  failure.  It  achieved  nothing. 

Finally,  after  what  we  thought  was  a  piece  of  enterprise  and  wis- 
dom, not  to  speak  of  cooperation  with  the  Government  in  effecting  a 
scaling  down  in  the  tariff,  we  are  apprised  of  the  proposal  to  entire  y 
eliminate  the  rate  from  30  per  cent  to  nothing — this  proposed  wh<  n 
most  of  those  engineering  lines  which  use  the  same  labor  are  put  dov  n 
for  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  or  even  higher.  We  submit  our  belief  we  ar^ 
threatened  with  a  most  serious  discrimination. 

What  then  do  we  ask?  We  approach  you  with  recognition  of  the 
gravity  of  your  task  following  the  known  sentiment  of  the  people  for 
a  reform  in  the  tariff,  but  we  submit  we  should  be  treated  no  worse 
and  no  better  than  others  in  kindred  lines.  We  urge  that  in  any  event 
machine  tools  should  be  returned  to  the  general  clause  "articles  or 
wares  not  specially  provided  for,"  for  the  reason  that  the  general 
clause  embraces  the  great  bulk  of  metal-working  and  engineering 
enterprises,  including  a  wide  variety  of  machinery  and  metal  prod- 
ucts— competing  with  us  directly  for  the  same  class  of  labor — 
machinists,  pattern  makers,  and  molders,  and  the  same  class  of 
materials,  principally  pig  iron  and  steel. 

Whatever  duty  you  give  the  general  class  of  engineering  products, 
we  are  willing  to  accept  the  same  rate.  We  can  do  no  more  than 
appeal  to  your  sense  or  justice  and  fair  play. 

The  various  industries  placed  in  the  general  clause,  and  given  25 
per  cent  in  the  late  steel  bill,  are  given  on  pages  5  and  6  of  our  brief. 
Assume  that  machine  tools  are  one-half  this  clause — we  do  not  know — 
but  taking  one-half  the  figures  for  11  years,  machine-tool  exports  dur- 
ing that  tune  average  $2,800,000  annually.  For  1911  it  is  fair  to 
estimate  more;  just  how  much  we  do  not  know,  But,  discussing  our 
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export  trade,  let  me  inform  you  what  it  is  after  nearly  20  years  of 
observation  and  experience.  In  the  late  nineties  most  all  concerns 
did  a  foreign  trade;  some  in  very  large  amounts.  American  designs 
as  a  whole  had  the  call. 

Now,  after  15  or  20  years'  experience  with  our  designs,  after  a 
reorganization  of  their  own  industry,  they  manufacture  the  copies — 
many  of  them  exact — of  our  own  machines,  and  some  of  them  of 
very  creditable  and  others  of  fairly  superior  quality.  They  have 
adopted  our  methods,  many  of  them  hare  masters  trained  in  Ameri- 
can shops  or  certainly  trained  by  American  travel,  and  they  have 
practically  the  same  technical  press  as  do  we,  for  our  own  press  is 
republished  there  for  their  benefit.  And,  gentlemen,  I  say  our  tech- 
nical press  is  as  good  a  technical  press  as  any  in  the  world. 

With  all  of  these  features,  they  have  one  thing  more — a  scale  of 
wages  about  one-half  or  more  what  we  pay  here  in  America — which 
are  illustrated  on  pages  11  to  13.  Our  exports  to  foreign  countries, 
then,  are  subject  to  competition  such  as  I  have  described.  They  are 
generally  to  a  few  countries  only,  that  are  more  advanced  in  the 
industry. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Which  countries  are  those  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France;  some  to  Aus- 
tria, some  to  Russia.  The  less  advanced  a  nation  is  in  the  mechanical 
industry  the  less  the  machine  tools  appear  in  their  imports. 

These  exported  machines  generally  comprise,  first,  machines  of  a 
highly  organized  type  of  design,  or,  second,  machines  purchased  by  a 
class  of  buyers  who  prefer  American  machine  tools,  because  they  believe 
in  them .  I  know  foreign  manufacturers  who  would  swear  by  American 
tools,  and  they  will  continue  to  swear  by  American  tools.  In  the 
same  way  there  are  some  Americans  who  swear  by  a  watch  made  in 
Geneva. 

Furthermore,  and  on  this  I  wish  to  place  particular  emphasis,  the 
great  majority  of  the  concerns,  224  in  number,  do  practically  no  for- 
eign business  of  any  importance.  The  export  trade  is  confined  to 
relatively  few  concerns.  The  great  export  trade  of  the  world  in 
machine  tools  is  not  going  from  America;  it  is  going  from  England 
and  Germany. 

The  American  machine-tool  manufacturers  do  not  fear  any  com- 
petition of  an  ordinary  sort.  We  do  fear  competition  where  the 
duty  is  removed  as  proposed.  The  German  manufacturer  is  rubbing 
his  hands  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  removal  of  the  duty.  Why 
shouldn't  he  ?  He  has  shops  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  American 
shop,  the  practice  of  manufacturing  on  the  American  plan  of  inter- 
changeability  of  parts,  the  practice  of  specialization  on  the  American 
plan,  indefatigable  managers  apt  at  administration  and  keen  to  copy 
our  best  designs,  workmen  grade  for  grade  as  intelligent  and  constant 
as  our  own,  and  lastly  a  wage  rate  50  to  60  per  cent  of  our  own. 
Any  American  machine-tool  man  who  goes  abroad  will  testify  to  what 
I  say  here. 

The  German  has  one  thing  more — he  has  a  direct  aid  in  export 
trade  in  the  shape  of  special  freights.  The  only  way  in  which  he  is 
handicapped  at  present  is  his  restriction  of  volume  of  production,  and 
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the  removal  of  our  duty  would  remove  this  for  him,  making  him  a 
worse  competitor  even  in  those  markets  where  we  now  find  him. 

I  would  call  your  attention  briefly  to  the  fact  that  the  machine- 
tool  trade  is  not  in  any  conceivable  sense  a  monopoly.  It  is  widely 
dispensed.  Machine  tools  are  not  necessaries  of  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  fundamental  to  our  prosperity.  Foreign  competition 
has  already  begun  with  the  duty  of  30  per  cent,  and  every  additional 
per  cent  reduction  means  more  competition.  Foreign  costs  are  prob- 
ably 30  to  40  per  cent  lower. 

And,  finally,  all  countries  except  England  have  tariffs  against  us. 
Let  me  repeat  again,  let  us  not  be  penalized  to  the  extent  of  a  dis- 
crimination vastly  more  than  American  engineering  in  general  itself 
is  penalized.  In  order  to  avoid  any  such  discrimination,  we  suggest 
that  machine  tools  be  returned  to  the  general  clause  "Articles  or  wares 
not  specially  provided  for." 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  I  should  like  to  file  a  few 
pamphlets.  One  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Schlesinger's  notable  article 
concerning  the  position  of  the  German  machine-tool  industry  in  the 
world,  together  with  certain  photographs  illustrating  the  article, 
with  a  diagram  showing  the  tremendous  growth  of  German  export 
trade  in  past  years.  Also  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  Machinery  in 
this  country  to  a  gentleman  showing  the  question  as  he  sees  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  want  those  printed  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No,  sir;  not  at  all;  simply  for  the  information  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  had  better  be  printed  if  you  want  the  commit- 
tee to  see  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Very  well;  they  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Here  is  a  pamphlet  which  undoubtedly  will  not  be 
printed  in  America.  It  is  a  German  pamphlet  entitled,  as  trans- 
lated into  English,  "The  Position  of  the  German  Machine  Tool  In- 
dustry in  the  World  Market,"  written  as  a  caution  to  the  German 
industry.  I  thought  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  Members  see 
some  of  these  pamphlets  that  are  gotten  out  against  American 
trade  in  furthering  the  German  industry. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention.  In 
the  hearings  before  the  United  States  Senate  committee  last  winter 
attention  was  called  to  the  somewhat  incongruous  decisions  relating 
to  the  subject  of  machine  tools.  At  that  time  it  seemed,  following  the 
decision  of  a  certain  judge  that  Crossing  "or  woodworking  machines 
had  been  declared  to  be  machine  tools,  the  proper  application  of 
the  expression  was  threatening.  A  decision  has  lately  been  ren- 
dered, entitled  '  'Treasury  decision  No.  32998,"  where  this  decision 
is  somewhat  reversed;  but  the  language  of  it  is  somewhat  interesting. 
The  decision  says,  among  other  things,  that  without  the  aid  of 
knowledge  of  the  commercial  meaning  of  the  term  "machine  tool" 
its  application  must  always  be  involved  in  considerable,  if  not  great, 
uncertainty. 

My  contention  is  that  the  retaining  of  machine  tools  in  a  separate 
clause  by  itself  permits  still  some  uncertainty  in  the  correct  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  even  as  the  law  has  lately  been  interpreted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  you  in  the  business  yourself  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  company  are  you  in? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  The  Brown-Snarpe  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  town  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  In  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  position  do  you  occupy? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  am  the  general  manager  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
company. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  are  personally  familiar  with  the  business  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  learned  my  trade  at  it  nearly  20  years  ago  and  have 
been  in  it  since. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  your  company  engaged  in  the  export  of  machine 
tools  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  countries  do  you  export  to  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  We  export  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Euro- 
pean countries  generally,  and  some  to  Japan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  your  total  output,  for  your  company  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  We  make  a  good  many  other  things,  Mr.  Chairman, 
besides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  mean  of  machine  tools. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Roughly  speaking,  about  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Is  that  all  of  your  manufacture? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  That  is  of  machine  tools,  roughly  speaking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  of  that  is  exported  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  have  been  thinking;  I  do  not  know.  I  should  sup- 
pose about  25  per  cent.  It  varies  from  year  to  year.  Some  years  it 
will  be  even  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  export  about  25  per  cent  of  your  product  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Wlien  you  go  to  Germany,  when  you  export  to 
Germany,  what  does  it  cost  you  for  the  freight  rate,  from  your  factory 
to  the  German  market,  the  average  rate?  Of  course,  it  will  vary,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  can  not  tell  you.  We  sell  all  our  machines  f.  o.  b. 
Providence.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  what  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  ocean  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  that  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  pay  a  tariff  on  these  machine  tools  of  8  per 
cent  in  order  to  enter  Germany,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  It  is  a  tariff  on  the  tonnage.  It  varies  somewhat, 
according  to  weight.  I  have  not  that  at  mv  fingers'  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  about  8  per  cent,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  think  it  is  somewhere  along  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  discount  do  you  give  the  German  buyer  ? 
Is  it  greater  than  you  give  the  American  buyer  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Our  business  is  done  with  our  agent  in  a  foreign 
country  the  same  as  would  be  done  with  an  agent  in  America;  the 
foreign  user  of  our  machinery  buys  a  machine  at  the  price  which  the 
agent  makes.  The  fact  that  we  might  give  a  greater  discount  to  an 
agent  would  not  mean  that  the  buyer  would  get  the  machine  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  American  user.  In  some  cases  he  would;  in 
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some  cases  he  wouldn't.  On  many  machines  we  invoice  to  our  foreign 
agent  at  the  same  price  we  do  to  the  American  agent.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  favoring  of  the  foreign  agent  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  How  much  we  favor  the  foreign  buyer,  in  this  case 
the  agent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  In  some  instances  it  is  5  per  cent.  I  suppose  on  the 
total  amount  we  sell  there  it  would  average  about  5  per  cent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  was  my  information. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  That  is  for  the  middleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Your  discount  in  Germany  is  about  5  per  cent  and 
your  tariff  charge  is  about  8  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  would  like  to  explain  that.  The  expense  of  selling 
tools  abroad  for  the  agent  is  more  than  it  is  in  this  country.  The 
theory  of  the  lower  price  abroad,  if  it  is  a  lower  price — and,  generally 
spealang,  the  machine  tool  abroad  has  the  same  price — the  theory  of 
the  lower  price  is  because  the  man  who  sells  the  goods  abroad  has 
much  more  work  to  do  than  the  man  who  sells  the  goods  at  home.  I 
believe  the  practice  of  giving  a  lower  price  in  export  trade  is  some- 
thing that,  the  world  over,  is  expected  by  the  buyer.  That  is  my 
belief,  as  a  result  of  having  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  export  trade  and  having  seen  the  large  and  free  criticism 
which  is  made  in  various  forms  in  this  country  at  the  present  tune  on 
the  subject  of  prices  on  goods  for  export. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Understand  me,  I  am  not  criticizing  your  selling 
price  abroad.  That  is  not  the  point  I  have  in  mind.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  criticism.  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  the  condition.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  selling  cheaper  abroad,  that  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions, and  we  have  a  right  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  In  many  cases  we  are  not  selling  cheaper  abroad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  you  think  the  average  tariff  is  about  8  per 
cent  and  the  average  discount  is  about  5  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  the  average  discount  is 
about  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  thought  you  did. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  said  that  was  so  in  our  own  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  mean  in  your  own  case. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  But  not  in  the  general  run  of  American  goods. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  your  own  case  the  average  discount  is  about 
5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Sometimes  it  is  more,  and  sometimes  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  selling  in  the  German  market,  with  your  dis- 
count and  the  German  tariff,  you  are  at  a  disadvantage  of  about  13 
per  cent,  compared  to  your  selling  in  this  market  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  see  it  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  it  is  a  mathematical  certainty.  You  are 
lowering  your  goods  in  taking  out  of  your  pocket  13  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  can  not  see,  if  the  man  who  receives  the  goods,  the 
consignee  there,  pays  the  duty  himself,  how  we  are  giving  it  out  of 
our  pockets.  We  do  not  pay  the  duty. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  it  may  not  come  out  of  the  pocket  of 
your  firm,  but  in  your  competition  with  the  German  manufacturer 
you  are  at  that  disadvantage. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  price  which  we  get  for  our 
tools,  plus  the  duty,  plus  the  freight,  and  sometimes  a  little  extra 
cut— 

The  CHAIRMAN  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  to  contend  that  the 
German  manufacturer  has  not  the  advantage  of  that  8  per  cent 
tariff? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  claim,  generally  speaking,  that  the  American  tools 
that  are  sold  abroad  are  sold  abroad  because  of  their  quality,  because 
of  their  design,  and  not  on  the  pure  basis  of  competition,  as  under- 
stood. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Sharpe.  All  I  want  to 
get  is  this  information.  You  contend,  as  I  understand  you,  that  the 
American  tariff  is  to  your  advantage  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  goods  are  coming  this  way.  Now,  when 
the  goods  are  going  into  Germany,  and  there  is  an  8  per  cent  tariff 
levied  in  that  country,  is  not  that  8  per  cent  an  advantage  to  the 
German  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  To  a  certain  extent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  to  the  full  extent  it  would  be  to  you  here,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes;  to  the  German  manufacturer  it  is  an  advantage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  that  is  an  8  per  cent  advantage  on  account 
of  the  tariff.  You  give  a  5  per  cent  discount,  which  you  do  not  give 
here.  So,  excluding  the  freight  rate  (which  amounts  to  something), 
you  are  going  into  that  market — I  am  talking  about  your  firm  per- 
sonally— you  are  going  into  that  market  and  competing  with  the 
German  manufacturer  at  a  13  per  cent  disadvantage  over  what  you 
would  have  if  he  came  here  and  competed  with  you  in  the  home 
market  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  On  those  machine  tools  which  we  sell  abroad  in  our 
own  case — I  am  speaking  of  our  own  case — we  would  practically 
continue  to  sell  here  at  home;  but  the  vast  volume  of  American 
production  of  machine  tools  are  those  which  are  not  sold  abroad; 
they  are  sold  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  brings  us  to  one  point:  You  admit,  then, 
that  on  the  price  of  tools  you  obtain  in  foreign  markets,  in  the  Ger- 
man market,  you  would  still  maintain  the  American  market  without 
any  duty  being  levied.  I  understand  you  to  say  that? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you.  On  the  same  tools, 
certainly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  the  tools  on  which  you  are  able  to  compete 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  we  took  off  the  duty,  you  would  successfully 
hold  this  market  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Some  of  them;  not  all  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Why  not  all  of  them  ? 
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Mr.  SHARPE.  For  instance,  we  sell  a  great  many  of  one  kind  of 
tool  in  Germany,  called  an  automatic  screw  machine;  but  not  every- 
body in  Germany  buys  our  automatic  screw  machine,  either.  There 
would  be  a  certain  number  of  people  in  this  country,  who  use 
automatic  screw  machines,  who  would  continue  to  buy  our  automatic 
screw  machines.  If  the  foreigner  was  allowed  to  come  in  here  with- 
out duty,  there  would  be  a  certain  number  that  would  not  continue 
to  use  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  are  selling  automatic  screw  machines  in  Ger- 
many, are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes;  but  not  selling  all  the 
automatic  screw  machines. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  you  are  able  to  successfully  compete  in  Ger- 
many in  that  tool  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No.  We  are  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  whole  German  market. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Certainly  not;  I  do  not  suppose  you  do.  You  do 
not  expect  to  have  the  whole  of  the  American  market  either,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  But  the  market  is  tending  to  disappear,  because  on 
the  other  side  their  quality  all  the  time  is  improving;  there  is  a  change 
going  over  the  machine-tool  situation  abroad  all  the  time,  because 
they  are  constantly  bettering  their  product.  It  is  a  continual  fight 
to  continue  selling  the  machines  which  we  have  been  selling  in  timas 
past.  What  is  typical  of  our  experience  is  typical  of  the  experience  of 
all  the  American  manufacturers  who  sell  abroad.  But  the  vast  vol- 
ume of  American  machine-tool  builders  do  not  sell  abroad.  The 
number  is  comparatively  few. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  your  own  business  what  tools  do  you  manufac- 
ture that  you  do  not  sell  abroad  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  We  sell  some  of  all  abroad  occasionally,  now  and  then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  are  able  to  sell  some  abroad  of  all  your  tools  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  will  not  say  all;  no. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  proportion? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  We  do  not  sell  abroad— I  am  speaking  especially  of 
Germany — it  varies  hi  different  countries — 

The  CHAIRMAN  (interposing).  I  am  talking  about  the  whole  foreign 
market.  Do  you  sell  all  of  your  tools  hi  some  foreign  market? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No;  there  are  some  few  of  the  commoner  tools  which 
we  do  not  send  abroad  at  all,  like  speed  lathes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Have  you  made  any  effort  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No;  we  have  not  made  a  great  effort.  We  have  not 
thought  there  was  much  money  in  it,  even  if  we  could  sell  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  of  your  tools  hi  which  you  have  made 
an  effort  to  seh1  abroad  that  you  have  not  succeeded  in  selling  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  used  to  sell  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing abroad.  It  is  very  difficult  abroad  now  to  sell  in  certain  markets 
milling  machines,  except  the  most  highly  organized  type  of  milling 
machine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  you  do  sell  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Some  of  the  most  highly  organized  we  do.  I  was 
talking  a  few  days  ago  to  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  selling  abroad,  and  he  was  thoroughly  discouraged  in 
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trying  to  sell  even  some  type  of  those  machines.  The  tendency  is 
for  that  trade  to  be  decreased  into  nothing  as  the  years  go  on. 

We,  ourselves,  look  forward  to  the  introduction  of  any  improved 
type  of  machine  in  a  country  like  Germany,  in  which  there  is  so  much 
competition,  as  in  the  long  run  a  losing  proposition  so  far  as  holding 
the  market  is  concerned.  We  have  to  rely,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
constant  bettering  of  our  designs.  But,  when  we  better  them,  our 
competitors  abroad  are  very  free  to  appropriate  what  improvements 
we  design.  And  that  is  true,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  experi- 
ence of  almost  all  American  machine-tool  builders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  say,  I  believe,  that  the  total  output  of  your 
machine  tools  in  this  country  amounted  to  about  $40,000,000,  was 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  About  $40,000,000.  That  was  in  1911.  I  suppose 
it  is  more  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  about 
$50,000,000. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  The  figures  are  for  the  1909  census.  If  there  are 
any  later  figures  being  gotten  out  by  the  Government  we  *vould  like 
to  know  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  say  about  $40,000,000  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  That  was  for  1909.  It  is,  of  course,  undoubtedly 
more  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Your  exports  are  what  of  the  total  figures  ?  How 
much  in  machine  tools  did  you  export  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  amounted  to  about  $5,000,000,  don't  you 
think  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  doubt  whether  it  comes  to  five  million — it  might 
come  to  five  million.  The  average  for  10  years  was  under  three 
millions — $2,800,000.  Some  have  guessed  that  it  is  half  of  the  whole 
class,  of  the  actual  working  machinery  exported,  but  it  is  surmise. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Does  not  the  question  then  come  in,  It  is  what 
the  Treasury  defines  machine  tools  to  be  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  It  would  be. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  times  has  had  a  different  definition  of  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  That  definition  probably  has  been  corrected  in  the 
last  few  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  the  correction  was  made  by  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Adopting  their  basis  on  which  they  have  been 
estimating  these  as  imports  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Treasury 
defines  woodworking  and  even  stonecutting  machinery  as  "machine 
tools"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know  that  has  been  denied. 
That  is  not  your  understanding,  Mr.  Sharpe,  is  it? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  My  understanding  is  that  this  Georgia  decision,  last 
January,  in  effect  declared  woodworking  machines  were  machine 
tools.  That  was  the  logic  of  it. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Treasury  Department 
never  did  maintain  that  woodworking  tools  were  machine  tools. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes ;  in  that  decision  last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  know;  but  after  this  judge  rendered  that 
decision. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  was  told  me  that  a  machine  tool  was  a  tool  driven  by 
power,  made  of  either  stone,  metal,  or  wood. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  It  was  a  specific  case,  as  to  stonecutting  ma- 
chines, and  it  was  held  to  be,  in  that  case,  a  machine  tool. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Perhaps  we  had  better  let  the  witness  testify,  and 
see  what  he  has  to  say. 

Do  you  know  the  amount  of  imports  in  machine  tools  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  The  amount  of  imports  in  machine  tools  in  1911, 
according  to  Treasury  records,  as  I  have  been  informed,  was  $191,000 
and  odd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  So  that  your  business  then  stands  that  you  have  a 
productive  capacity  in  this  country  of  something  like  $40,000,000; 
you  have  an  export  trade  of  four  or  five  million  dollars  out  of  that 
$40,000,000,  and  you  have  total  importations  of  less  than  $200,000? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  It  was  two  years  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same  this  last  year. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  In  1912  it  was  $154,786. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Somewhere  between  $150,000  and  $200,000. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  the  importations  are  infinitesimal, 
compared  to  your  production.  Now,  you  have  had  with  the  30 
per  cent  rate  practically  no  importation? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  you  ask  us  to  put  you  under  the  general  clause 
and  still  give  you  25  per  cent.  Do  you  not  know  that,  if  we  did  that, 
still  there  would  be  practically  no  importation,  and  we  would  not 
get  any  material  amount  of  revenue  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  am  inclined  to  differ  with  you.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  the  next  five  years  the  importations  would  grow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  can  not  write  this  tariff  bill  for  what  is  going  to 
happen.  We  have  to  write  it  from  the  standpoint  of  to-day. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  have  tried  to  show  the  tremendous  proportions 
which  some  of  our  foreign  competitors  have  assumed.  The  state  of 
the  trade  abroad  has  been  good  of  late.  The  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  American  manufacturers  is  that  in  the  bad  state  of  trade  in 
Germany  there  is  a  general  lowering  of  prices;  and  when  the  trade 
does  become  bad  there  we  expect  the  German  exports,  with  their 
tremendous  organization — it  is  admirable;  we  Americans  must 
acknowledge  it— will  make  great  inroads  into  this  country,  which 
they  have  not  made  up  to  the  present  time. 

Representing  the  American  manufacturers,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  set  that  out  to  you,  that  there  is  a  likelihood 
of  an  inroad  of  German  tools  to  that  extent  during  the  next  years 
when  the  inevitable  reaction  in  trade  will  arise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Sharpe,  that  since  I  have  been 
on  this  committee  I  practically  never  have  been  present  at  a  hearing 
that  the  American  manufacturer  did  not  appear,  when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  he  had  no  competition  or  that  there  was  no  serious 
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Competition,  to  say  that  he  was  apprehensive  for  the  future.  I  am  not 
criticizing  that.  I  think  that  is  a  proper  and  natural  position  to  take. 
Every  man  is  apprehensive  that  something  may  happen  to  his  busi- 
ness. But  of  course  this  committee  can  not  legislate  on  your  fears; 
we  have  to  legislate  on  facts  and  conditions  as  they  are  to-day.  If 
the  conditions  that  we  legislate  on  to-day  change  to-morrow,  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  change  its  legislation  to  meet  existing  conditions  when 
thev  arise,  whichever  way  they  go. 

Under  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day,  if  we  put  the  rate  of  duty 
on  these  goods  that  is  asked  for,  would  it  not  be  just  as  prohibitive 
as  the  present  rate?  Would  not  25  per  cent  be  just  as  prohibitive, 
so  far  as  importations  are  concerned,  as  30  per  cent  would  be  now? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  would  not  be  just  as 
prohibitive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Why? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Because  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  30  per  cent,  to 
use  an  expression,  just  about  gives  pure  protection.  I  think  when 
you  get  below  30  per  cent  there  will  be  some  inroads  on  the  tools  of 
our  trade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  me  ask  you :  I  think  you  will  admit — most  men 
I  have  met  in  your  business  admit — that  Germany  is  your  most  serious 
competitor;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  admit  that  your  own  concern  goes  into  Ger- 
many and  pays  an  8  per  cent  tariff  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  there  is  a  tariff  of  8  per  cent,  and  the  German 
merchant  pays  it.  So  it  has  the  same  effect.  It  is  paid  by  the 
German  buyer  who  purchases  from  you. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  admit  that  we  pay  it;  I  admit  the  other 
fellow  pays  it  at  the  other  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  true;  but  it  is  paid  on  your  product. 
Your  product  is  taxed  to  the  extent  of  8  per  cent  to  have  the  privilege 
of  being  sold  in  the  German  market.  If  your  product  can  invade  the 
German  market  and  pay  an  8  per  cent  tax,  how  in  the  world  can  a 
reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  the  tax  affect  the  result  in  the  domestic 
market  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  For  this  reason,  that  none  of  those  machines  which 
go  from  America  and  perform  the  function  which  you  call  "invading 
the  German  market"  would  probably  be  affected  by  the  reduction  of 
the  tariff.  It  is  that  vast  volume  of  product  in  the  machine-tool 
industry,  probably  90  per  cent,  which  does  not  invade  the  German 
market  at  the  present  tune  which  will  be  affected  by  a  substantial 
lowering  of  the  tariff.  How  much  they  will  be  affected,  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  a  mere  surmise.  It  is  this  vast  volume  of  products  hi  a 
market  which  the  American  manufacturer  commands.  Whereas  the 
product  that  goes  abroad  is  of  the  highly  specialized  designs,  the 
highly  organized,  the  production  of  which  they  have  not  achieved 
at  the  present  time.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  will,  in  tune,  and 
that  reasonably  soon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  can  not,  however,  legislate  for  the  future. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  But  you  can  legislate  for  the  90  per  cent. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  competition  in  the 
90  per  cent.  You  say  of  your  trade,  but  I  am  talking  only  of  your 
own  business,  because  you  are  better  informed  on  that.  You  say 
there  is  notany  of  your  businessyou  are  not  selling  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket to-day. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  am  not  speaking  for  our  own  business  alone ;  I  am 
speaking  for  the  149  signatures  to  this  brief. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  understand,  but  I  am  cross-examining  you  about 
your  own  business,  because  I  presume  you  know  your  own  business 
better  than  these  other  people's  business,  and  are  better  able  to  speak 
for  it;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  your  business,  if  I  understand  it,  is 
a  very  representative  business  in  your  class. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  believe  our  business,  taken  as  a  whole, is  a  finer  line, 
of  more  highly  organized  types  of  machines,  than  any  other  concern 
in  the  country.  In  that  sense  we  are  not  representative.  I  believe 
that  we,  as  much  as  any  other  concern,  have  striven  to  develop 
machines  of  the  highly  organized  type.  Manufacturers  have  looked  to 
us  to  develop  them.  But  there  are  quantities  of  concerns  that  pay 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  commoner  types  of  machines, 
practically  none  of  whom  has  any  export  trade  at  all.  It  is  that  line 
of  American  machine  tool  builders  for  whom  I  am  speaking,  and  they 
have  asked  me  to  speak,  because  they  feel  that  I  probably  have  as 
good  a  comprehension  of  the  trade  as  any  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Can  you  give  this  committee  a  statement  of  the 
classes  of  machine  tools  that  are  being  shipped  abroad,  exported 
abroad,  and  those  that  are  not,  naming  them  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  The  general  machines  which  are  being  sent  abroad 
are  what  are  known  as  automatic  screw  machines — they  take  in 
many  parts  besides  screws,  of  course — automatic  lathes,  multiple 
spindle  screw  machines,  the  more  highly  organized  types  of  milling 
machines,  where  competition  is  constantly  becoming  greater;  some 
automatic  gear-cutting  machines;  universal  grinding  machines. 
Those  are  the  main  types. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  sort  of  machine  is  not  being  exported 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Generally  speaking,  planing  machines,  shaping  ma- 
chines, the  run  of  lathes,  the  commoner  milling  machines,  the  manu- 
facturing milling  machines,  boring  machines,  drill  presses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  because  they  can  not  export  them  abroad, 
or  because  they  do  not  make  the  effort — the  American  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  They  can  not  export  them.  You  know  15  years  ago 
the  American  manufacturers  could  sell  any  of  then*  machine  tools 
abroad.  The  tales  of  some  of  the  efforts  then  made,  and  the  sub- 
stantial results  achieved  in  selling  machine  tools,  now  sound  strange. 
When  the  American  invasion  was  first  talked  about,  when  Mr.  Van- 
derlip  first  went  abroad  and  wrote  about  the  American  invasion,  at 
that  time  machine  tools  were  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  invasion,  and 
the  machine-tool  builders  felt  a  great  pride  in  it,  but  of  late  years 
they  have  come  to  the  feeling  that  perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
struggle  for  it,  even  though  they  build  a  type  of  machine  a  few  of 
which  they  could  sell  abroad.  It  is  very  expensive  to  sell  machine 
tools  abroad  unless  you  lay  out  for  it  on  an  ample  plan;  unless  you 
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take  care  of  the  trade  through  a  course  of  years.  The  foreign  con- 
sumer is  a  difficult  man  to  handle.  Prices  must  very  rarely  be  changed. 
It  takes  him  a  long  while  to  decide  whether  he  is  going  to  buy,  and 
when  ho  buys  he  is  very  particular  about  getting  every  single  thing 
that  he  supposed  he  was  going  to  get.  Misunderstandings  are  diffi- 
cult to  correct,  and  the  American  manufacturer  has  felt  that  it  was 
to  his  greatest  advantage  to  look  out  for  his  home  market,  because  his 
experience  with  the  foreign  trade  has  been  that  it  was  a  difficult  thing 
to  get,  if  you  got  it  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  is  the  American  output,  you  say,  of  these 
American  machine  tools  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  In  1909  the  census  gave  $39,000,000. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Thirty-nine  million  dollars.  I  believe  the  statistics, 
last  year  show  that  only  $154,786  came  in  imported.  Now,  you  said 
something  about  Germany  continuing  to  become  a  competitior  of 
yours. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Why,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  last  five  years  you 
have  increased  your  exports  to  Germany — right  into  Germany — 
nearly  a  hundred  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  There  has  been  a  great  boom. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Let  me  read  you  the  Government  statistics. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  There  has  been  a  great  boom  in  Germany  and  is  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Yes.  You  have  for  the  last  five  years  each  year 
shown  a  great  increase  in  the  export  of  your  machine  tools  right  into 
Germany,  and  last  year,  1912,  was  the  biggest  export  year  you  ever 
had? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  May  I  explain  why? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Well,  I  just  want  to  ask  you,  Is  it  not  true  that  your 
export  trade  to  Germany  last  year  was  larger  than  any  in  the  history 
of  the  machine-tool  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  know.     I  have  not  seen  the  figures. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Well,  the  figures  show  it. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  say  that  10  or  15  years  ago  you  had  the  foreign 
markets  ?  Why,  as  late  as  1902  all  metal-working  machinery,  in- 
cluding machine  tools,  only  amounted  in  exports  to  $2,977,000,  and 
last  year  it  amounted  to  over  $12,000,000.  You  were  mistaken  about 
that,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  think  I  was.  I  do  not  think  I  was  mistaken 
about  the  explanation,  if  I  could  explain  it. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  said  you  represented  here  about  how  many 
companies  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  About  149. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  One  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  And  they  have  all  read  your  brief? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Well,  are  these  companies  which  I  will  name  in- 
cluded in  the  149:  The  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  American  Tool  Works  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  That  is  in  there  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  L.  S.  Starrett  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  L.  S.  Starrett  does  not  make  machine  tools. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Well,  the  W.  P.  Davis  Machine  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  in  here. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Gould  &  Eberhardt  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Co.  'I 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Is  that  in  there  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  Hendey  Machine  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  W.  F.  &  John  Barnes  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  here. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  Springfield  Machine  Tool  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  Gisholt  Machine  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  Automatic  Machine  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  There  is  a  supplementary  list  of  what  is  printed  here, 
which  has  been  handed  to  the  clerk,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  that 
name  is  here. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  That  is  the  one  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  The  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  Kockford  Drilling  Machine  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Well,  now,  did  you  appear  in  1909  before  the  Payne 
committee  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  We  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Well,  did  not  every  one  of  these  companies  that  I 
have  mentioned  come  here  and  tell  the  committee  that  they  did  not 
need  any  tariff  to  protect  them  in  the  home  market;  that  30  per  cent 
of  their  average  output  was  for  foreign  export  trade,  and  asked  us 
to  reduce  the  tariff  in  order  to  get  other  countries  to  reduce  their 
tariffs,  so  you  could  get  a  larger  field  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  understand  that  we  said  we  did  not  need  the 
tariff  at  that  time. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  That  they  did  not  fear  any  competition  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  explained  at  the  opening  of  my  remarks  just  what 
we  did  at  that  time,  and  why  we  did  it. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  In  1909  before  the  Payne  committee- 
Mr.  SHARPE  (interposing).  I  explained  that  a  few  minutes  ago  in 
my  remarks  to  the  committee. 
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Mr.  KITCHIX.  Let  me  read  what  these  companies  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned said  in  letters  and  briefs  filed  then: 

We,  the  undersigned  representatives  of  the  machine  tool  industry  of  the  United 
States,  voicing  what  we  believe  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  machine  tool  manufacturers 
generally,  respectfully  petition  your  committee  that  in  the  contemplated  revision  of 
the  tariff,  that  full  consideration  be  given  to  the  protection  of  our  foreign  trade:  and 
inasmuch  as  an  average  of  30  per  cent  of  our  total  output  is  sold  to  foreign  countries, 
some  of  which  have  been  continually  raising  their  tariffs  against  us,  and  they  threaten 
such  a  further  advance  as  will  be  practically  prohibitive,  as  in  the  proposed  French 
tariff  advance.  Therefore,  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  favoring  a  re- 
duction in  the  present  tariff  on  our  product — machine  tools — wherever  such  reduc- 
tion will  secure  for  us  a  reduction  in  foreign  tariffs. 

They  then  recommended  that  we  simply  write  a  tariff,  not  for  pro- 
tection at  home,  but  that  they  might  get  better  tariff  rates  in  other 
countries  for  their  products. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  They  never  have  reduced  them.  I  explained  a  few 
minutes  ago  just  why  we  did  do  that. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  am  going  to  read  further  from  petitions  and  letters 
filed  and  let  you  explain  it  all  at  the  same  time.  Here  is  the  Warner 
Swasey  Co.: 

Just  now  we  are  threatened  with  a  higher  tariff  on  machines  sent  to  France,  and 
probably  similar  changes  will  be  made  in  Germany  in  the  near  future.  We  strongly 
favor  reciprocity  along  these  lines,  and  we  do  not  fear  competition. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  At  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  They  said  25  to  30  per  cent.  They  would  not  want 
any  if  they  did  not  fear  competition,  and  they  only  wanted  30  per 
cent  to  be  used  in  future  as  a  basis  to  get  other  countries  to  reduce 
their  tariffs.  If  they  reduced,  we  would  reduce  further. 

In  fact,  our  high  tariff  of  45  per  cent  is  absolutely  prohibitory,  and  therefore  our 
Government  receives  nothing  in  the  way  of  revenue  from  this  source.  The  tariff 
might  be  reduced  to  30  or  25  per  cent. 

Now,  here  is  another  one: 

We  understand  that  the  French  and  German  Governments  are  contemplating  a 
raise  in  the  tariff  discriminating  against  American-made  machine  tools.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  would  as  soon  as  not  see  the  tariff  on  machine  tools  entirely  abol- 
ished, as  the  prospective  competition  from  foreign  makers  of  machine  tools  in  this 
market  is  small. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Could  I  explain  to  you — 

Mr.  KITCHIN  (interposing).  This  is  signed  by  the  Rockford  Drilling 
Machine  Co.  Now,  then,  it  does  look  like  when  the  machine-tool 
men  came  down  here  in  1909  they  did  not  fear  any  competition  of 
foreigners  at  home,  and  that  what  they  were  after  was  competing 
with  other  nations  in  foreign  markets  and  to  have  a  reduction  hi  the 
tariff  so  they  could  get  the  other  nations  to  reduce  their  tariffs  against 
them;  not  to  protect  them  here.  Did  it  not  appear  that  way? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Well,  they  did  reduce  it  from  45  down  to  30  per  cent, 
and  the  imports  did  not  increase  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  The  duty  on  the  other  side  was  put  up. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  And  the  exports  increased  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  The  exports  increased  for  reason. 

Mr.  KITCHIN,  Increased  in  1910  from  $5,975,000  up  to  $12,151,000 
in  1912. 
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Mr.  SHARPE.  Not  of  machine  tools. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  But  of  metal-working  machinery,  including  machine 
tools,  and  over  two-thirds  of  them  are  machine  tools. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  If  these  gentlemen  were  right  in  saying  30  per  cent 
of  their  whole  output  was  sold  in  foreign  markets,  and  you  are  mak- 
ing from  thirty-nine  to  forty  million  dollars'  worth  of  machine  tools, 
which  you  say  you  are,  would  not  that  be  from  ten  to  twelve  million 
dollars'  worth  that  you  are  selling  abroad  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  said  the  export  was  possibly  $5,000,000  and  I  also 
said  the  production  was  $39,000,000;  and  1  also  said  that  these 
concerns  which  years  ago  exported  a  great  many  of  them  now  do  not 
export  to  any  amount.  Conditions  liave  changed  in  the  last  four 
years.  The  concerns  which  four  years  ago — our  concern  was  one 
among  them — did  not  fear  a  reduction  of  the  tariff;  they  do  fear  it 
now. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  have  increased  the  size  of  your  export  trade  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  We  have  increased  the  size  of  the  machine-tool 
business.  The  use  of  machine  tools  is  growing  all  over  the  world, 
and  what  is  the  one  great  reason  ?  The  one  great  reason  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  building  of  automobiles,  which  has  been  worldwide,  and 
the  automobile  business  is  primarily  a  business  which  uses  machine 
tools.  The  demand  for  machine  tools  in  the  automobile  industry  in 
America  and  England  and  Germany  and  France  and  Austria  has  been 
the  backbone  of  the  machine-tool  business.  That  is  the  explanation 
of  why  the  exports  abroad  have  to  a  certain  extent  held  up,  and  per- 
haps increased.  They  have  increased  in  certain  highly  organized 
machines,  which  those  people  abroad  feel  they  must  use;  but  the  com- 
moner types  of  machines,  which  constitute  probably  90  per  cent  of 
the  product  made  here  in  America,  do  not,  generally  speaking,  go 
abroad. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  And  we  have  no  competition  from  abroad;  none  of 
those  machine  tools  are  brought  in  here  either  to  compete  with  you  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  We  say  that  the  duty  is  at  a  point  now  where  they 
will  come  in  if  it  is  substantially  reduced. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  mean  they  will  reach  a  point.  Every  time, 
when  the  tariff  reduction  is  proposed,  the  manufacturers  claim  that 
the  rate  has  "just  reached  a  point"  or  "in  the  near  future."  Well, 
I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  here,  in  view  of  your  testimony 
about  the  foreigners — Germany  and  other  countries — getting  your 
trade;  that  last  year  metal-working  machinery,  including  machine 
tools — and  most  of  it  was  machine  tools— was  exported  to  the  extent 
of  $12,151,819.  To  England,  in  competition  with  English  manu- 
facturers, we  exported  $2,686,777;  to  France,  $1,267,831;  to  Ger- 
many, $2,953,155 — more  than  her  total  exports  of  machine  tools  to 
every  country  in  the  world;  to  other  European  countries,  $2,448,536; 
to  Canada,  $1,362,000;  competed  with  England,  with  her  preferen- 
tial tariff  rate  of  33 J  per  cent  in  her  favor  against  us;  and  to  other 
countries — Mexico,  South  American  countries — $1,433,194.  These 
statistics  are  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Now,  these  are  the  figures  that  we  have  to  go  by,  you  know,  and  if 
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there  is  any  mistake  in  these  figures  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
go  down  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  was 
appointed  by  high-tariff  advocates,  and  correct  them. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  May  I  correct  that  ? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Yes;  I  want  you  to  correct  it  if  you  can. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  esteem  that  your  deduction  of  the  amount 
of  machine  tools,  in  proportion  to  the  total  there,  is  correct. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Well,  let  us  see  if  it  is  not  correct,  now.  In  1909, 
how  much  were  you  producing  in  machine  tools  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  $39,000,000. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  $39,000,000  in  1909? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  That  is  the  census. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  These  companies,  25  or  30  of  them  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  and  more  besides,  all  admitted  at  the  hearing  in  1909 
that  30  per  cent  of  their  total  average  output  was  exported.  What 
is  30  per  cent  of  $39,000,000?  It  is  $11,700,000,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  know  that  all  admitted  that  30  per  cent  of 
their  output  was  exported. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Well,  all  of  those  whose  statements  I  read  from  there. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  One  man  said  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  They  said  at  least  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  One  man. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  So,  then,  these  manufacturers,  who  are  now  asking  us 
to  keep  the  tariff  on,  they  made  it  over  $2,000,000  more  than  the 
Treasury  Department  made  it — 

Mr.  SHARPE  (interposing).  That  concern  that  mentioned  30  per 
cent  were  making  a  Highly  organized  type  of  machine,  which  was  in 
peculiar  demand  abroad  at  that  time. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  To  what  concern  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Lodge  &  Shipley,  I  tnink. 

Mr.  KITCHIN  Instead  of  one  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  who  made 
the  statement.  Let  us  again  read: 

Inasmuch  as  30  per  cent  of  our  average  output  is  sold  to  foreign  countries. 

Signed  by  and  they  claimed  to  represent  the  American  Machine  Tool 
Industry — the  Cincinnati  Machine  Tool  Co.,  the  American  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  W.  P.  Davis  Machine  Co.,  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Lodge  & 
Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Hendey  Machine  Co.,  W.  F.  &  John  Barnes 
Co.,  Springfield  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Gisholt  Machine  Co.  Now,  that  is 
only  signed  by  them.  Also  one  signed  by  the  Automatic  Machine 
Co.,  the  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  the  Bullard  Machine  Co., 
and  from  other  companies  to  same  effect. 

Mr.  SHARPE  (interposing).  Could  I  explain,  sir? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  1908  was  a  very  poor  year  here. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Under  the  Dingley  bill  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  1908.  The  foreign  trade  was  a  godsend,  what 
we  had.  Those  are  only  a  few  concerns.  That  was  not  signed  by 
the  149  concerns  which  this  brief  includes  here. 

Mr.  KJTCHIN.  Did  you  not  say  a  while  ago  that  15  years  ago  your 
export  trade  was  more  in  proportion  to  your  American  output  than 
now? 
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Mr.  SHARPE.  At  one  period  it  was.     In  my  opinion  it  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  statisticians  do  not  bear  you  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  this  gentleman  about  the 
exports.  You  say  that  you  represent  149  concerns? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  149  of  these  concerns? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  How  many  of  those  do  any  exporting  at  all  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  We  have  not  calculated  that  exactly.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  224  concerns 
which  we  have  in  this  country — probably  80  per  cent  do  not  do  any 
export  business  to  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  About  80  per  cent  of  them  do  not  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Probably. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Then  there  are  only  20  per  cent  of  the  machine- 
tool  concerns  that  you  know  that  do  any  export  business  at  all  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  That  is  what  we  estimate. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  And  you  are  speaking  for  all  of  those  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  am  speaking  for  149  concerns. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  For  the  100  per  cent,  and  not  for  the  20  per 
cent? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  am  speaking  for  100  per  cent  of  the  149. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Whose  concern  is  not  at  all  for  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  for  the  American  market  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Well.now,  whose  concern  is  for  what  ? 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Who  are  not  interested  at  all  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  in  the  American  markets  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Well,  if  you  mean  the  80  per  cent — yes. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  I  am  speaking  for  the  80  per  cent  who  do  no 
exporting. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  And,  I  say,  whose  concern  is  not  for  the  foreign 
markets  at  all,  but  only  for  the  home  market,  and  that  is  why  they 
are  interested  in  this  question? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  generally  about  what  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  producing  machine  tools  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Why,  estimates  have  been  made,  taking  the  average 
of  machine  tools,  that  probably  from  27  to  30  per  cent  is  material. 
The  remainder  is  represented  by  what  is  called  "direct  labor,"  and 
what  is  called,  besides,  the  labor  burden.  The  labor  burden  is  made 
up — the  burden  is  made  up  very  largely  of  labor.  There  would  be 
some  expenses  in  that. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Well,  would  you  say  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
machine  tools  is  the  labor  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  should  say  fully  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Fully  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  It  is  a  mere  guess  or  surmise.  I  should  say  probably 
nearer  60  per  cent.  That  might  be  the  average  of  tools,  you  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  On  the  average  ? 
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Mr.  SHARPE.  On  the  average  of  tools,  yes.  Of  course,  on  some 
tools — take  a  tool  that  weighs  25  tons,  and  the  amount  of  labor  on  it 
would  be  less  in  proportion  to  a  machine  tool  that  weighed  600  pounds 
and  was  very  complicated  and  very  elaborate.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  average. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Yes.  Xow  that  particular  cost  is  at  least  twice  as 
high  to  you  as  it  is  to  any  of  your  foreign  competitors,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  We  estimate  that  it  is  toward  twice  as  high;  that 
their  labor  is  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  what  labor  is  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  From  50  to  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Well,  suppose  you  could  reduce  your  labor  cost 
50  per  cent  or,  in  this  case,  45  per  cent,  you  would  not  need  a  tariff, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Absolutely  not.  I  would  like  to  see  the  American 
people  have  a  race  with  the  world,  with  the  wrages  in  this  country 
substantially  the  same  as  abroad. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  asking  for  a  tariff 
to  protect  your  industry  or  your  brains  or  your  material  cost;  you 
are  are  asking  for  it  to  protect  your  labor  cost,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  To  equalize  your  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Generally  speaking,  to  equalize  our  labor  costs. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  And  that  is  all  you  are  asking  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  That  is  all  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  And  you  think  30  per  cent  is  not  any  too  much 
to  equalize  that  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  think  30  per  cent  practically  covers  it.  For  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  it  practically  covers  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  willing,  however,  to  put  it  into  the  basket 
clause  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  you  are  assuming  that  the  basket  clause  will  be 
written  as  it  was  last  year,  at  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  the  basket  clause 
would  be  written  at  10  or  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Personally,  with  all  the  explanation  that  has  been 
made  before  this  committee  by  myself,  I  would  take  my  medicine. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  In  your  brief  or  in  your 
oral  statement  you  presented  a  long  list  of  different  kinds  of  machin- 
ery which  are  covered  by  the  basket  clause. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  you  willing  that  your  rate  should  be  the  same 
rate  as  theirs  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Whatever  that  may  be  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  look  forward — there  is  to  be  a 
change  in  the  tariff,  and  we  will  rely  upon  your  good  sense  and  wisdom 
in  the  premises  if  we  are  obliged  to. 

Mr.  PALMER.  If  we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  other 
kinds  of  machinery  which  are  included  within  the  basket  clause  could 
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exist  and  prosper  with  a  10  per  cent  duty,  say,  do  you  feel  that  you 
would  be  satisfied  to  go  along  at  that  rate  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  think,  personally — you  are  asking  me  for  my  personal 
feeling  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  would  feel  resigned.     I  would  not  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  no  fears  about  your  ability  to  proceed  with 
your  manufacturing  industry  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  have  very  great  fears.  I  would  have  very  great 
fears  of  proceeding  in  that  case. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  should  have  great  fears  of  proceeding  with  that 
rate  of  duty,  but  if  the  whole  engineering  trade  was  put  under  the 
same  ban  I  should  think  we  were  much  more  fortunate,  with  a 
much  better  chance  than  we  would  be  to  have  no  duty  with  the  rest 
of  the  engineering  trade  having  25  per  cent  as  in  the  late  steel  bill. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Why  would  you  be  better  oft"  ?  How  does  their  duty 
affect  yours  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Because  with  excessive  competition  from  abroad  all 
the  industry  would  be  under  pressure  of  reducing  prices  to  the  very 
last  notch;  and  if  a  concern  is  put  under  pressure,  having  a  going 
business — if  they  are  put  under  pressure — the  only  thing  in  order 
to  keep  going  is  to  reduce  prices  to  the  very  last  notch,  and  when 
they  get  beyond  that  they  go  out  of  business.  Now,  as  prices 
are  reduced  the  price  of  labor  will  tend  to  be  reduced.  In  this 
case  there  would  be  no  relief — in  the  present  case — no  relief  to 
the  machine-tool  industry  in  the  price  of  labor.  We  would  be,  in 
a  way,  strangled.  We  will  have  this  quantity  of  competition 
abroad,  but  we  would  have  the  price  of  labor  substantially  deter- 
mined by  the  engineering  industry  as  a  whole,  they  enjoying  a  duty 
vastly  different  from  our  own.  I  do  not  know  what  the  machine 
tool  industry  would  do.  In  the  case  of  labor,  I  suppose  they  would 
tend  to  go  to  work  for  those  branches  of  the  engineering  trade  that 
were  not  affected.  The  industry  would  be  very  much  jeopardized, 
and  a  great  many  men,  who  can  not  move  from  one  industry  to 
another,  would  be  affected  with  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  you  said  a  little  while  ago,  when  you  were 
asked  by  Mr.  Underwood  whether  there  would  be  any  increase  of 
duty  under  the  proposed  rate  of  25  per  cent,  that  you  were  inclined 
to  think  that  there  might  be,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years.  Of 
course,  you  recognize  that  that  is  hardly  positive  enough  to  justify 
us  in  writing  a  revenue  rate  at  25  per  cent.  I  take  it  that  you  mean 
you  do  not  believe  there  will  be  very  much,  if  any,  increase  in  the 
revenue  within  that  time.  At  what  point  below  25  per  cent,  in  your 
judgment,  would  there  immediately,  or  within  a  year  or  so,  result  a 
substantial  increase  in  duties — in  revenue? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  say  anything.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  do  not  know  who  in  the  country  would  be  better 
qualified  than  you  to  give  an  opinion  about  that. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say,  Mr.  Palmer.  I 
really  have  no  data  upon  which  to  judge.  I  did  say,  in  talking  to 
Mr,  Underwood,  in  my  oral  statement,  that  I  thought  anything 
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below  30  per  cent,  every  cent  reduction  would  tend  to  increase  the 
importations. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  you  said,  when  asked  about  25  per  cent,  that 
you  were  inclined  to  think  it  might  result  in  increased  revenue  in  five 
years. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Well,  during  the  next  five  years. 

Mr.  PALMER.  During  the  next  five  years  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  if  we  should  put  machine  tools  on  the  free  list, 
we  would  get  no  revenue,  of  course.  Where  is  the  point  between  the 
free  list  and  25  per  cent  where  you  could, 'with  more  positiveness,  say 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  think  I  could  say,  Mr.  Palmer. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  would  15  per  cent  do  to  the  revenue? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Oh,  I  think  it  would  very  much  increase  the  revenue, 
undoubtedly. 

Mr.  PALMEK.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  so? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  really  do,  yes,  sir;  but  I  think  it  would  very  greatly 
jeopardize  the  industry  at  tne  same  time. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  iiow  much  would  it  increase  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  data  on  public  finance 
at  all. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  not  a  question  of  that;  it  is  a  question  of  your 
business — the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  in  which  you 
are  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  country — the  fact 
is  that  the  imports  now  are  not  of  the  land  of  goods  which  the  Ameri- 
can machine  tool  people  make  in  this  country  for  the  home  market 
most  largely? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Generally  speaking,  yes,  I  think  you  are  correct  on 
that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  think  you  are  correct. 

Mr.  PALMER.  In  other  words,  the  imports  are  what  you  might  call 
special,  or,  as  you  have  said,  highly  organized  machines  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Just  as  your  exports  are  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes;  our  imports  are  of  a  special  type,  generally 
speaking,  rather  than  highly  organized  machines. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Our  people  use  imported  machines  for  unusual  cases 
and  for  rather  unusual  reasons,  just  as  you  are  able  to  sell  your  ma- 
chines abroad  to  the  man  who  has  always  used  an  American  machine  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Up  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  now,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  that  kind  of 
imports  increasing  so  largely  as  to  endanger  the  American  business, 
is  there? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  The  more  expensive  machines  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes ;  the  more  highly  organized  machines. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  know,  because  I  think  that  we  make  a  better 
machine  in  the  highly  organized  machines  than  the  foreigner  does. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  SHARPE.  Where  the  importations  will  come  in  will  be  the 
commoner  sorts  of  machines,  such  as  the  commoner  lathes  and  planers 
and  shapers. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  trade  that 
justifies  that  fear,  is  there? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  going  on  now.  History 
is  being  made  abroad  now. 

Mr.  PALMER.  When  we  reduced  the  duty  from  45  to  30,  was  the 
result  any  such  increase  in  the  importations  of  that  kind  of  ma- 
chinery ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Simply  the  minor  figures  of  the  last  two  years. 
Those  are  all  the  importations  that  have  practically  come  in. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  never  have  been  able,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  put  that  kind  of  machinery  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  They  have  not,  but  the  last  two  years  abroad  they 
have  made  great  strides,  and  the  demand  for  machine  tools  has  been 
so  great  there  that  their  shops  have  filled  up.  When  a  period  of 
dullness  comes  in  the  German  market,  the  American  manufacturer 
looks  for  considerable  activity  on  the  part  of  the  German  exporter 
if  the  duty  is  reduced  here. 

Mr.  PALMER.  When  they  acquire  a  surplus  of  goods  in  their  market  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  are  you  not  as  liable  to  be  in  that  condition  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  dumping 
abroad  of  tools  on  the  part  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  are  you  not  just  as  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to 
dump  as  the  German  is?  Are  you  not  going  ahead  now  with  full 
production,  at  full  capacitv  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  American  manufacturer  to  dump  his  goods.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  of  machine  tools  has  not  been  as  a  rule — has  not 
reduced  his  prices  wildly  like  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Suppose  we  were  to  write  this  rate  at,  say,  15  per 
cent,  in  order  to  get  some  revenue — 

Mr.  SHARPE  (interposing).  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And,  personally,  I  do  not  look  upon  machine  tools  as 
a  necessity  of  life,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  or  think  they  should  be 
put  on  the  free  list.  I  think  we  should  get  some  revenue  out  of  them 
if  we  can.  Suppose  we  did  that,  and  coupled  up  a  dumping  clause, 
what  would  you,  as  an  American  manufacturer,  have  to  say  about 
that?  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  a  "dumping  clause?" 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes;  I  know  the  law  in  Canada. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  Canadian  clause  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes;  and  very  well  administered  there,  too,  from 
their  point  of  view. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes.  What  would  you,  as  an  American  manufac- 
turer, have  to  say  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Well,  I  should  say  that  that  would  be  one  resource 
which  would  act  as  a  certain  protection  to  American  goods. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  fear  of  the  for- 
eign competition  arises  out  of  your  belief  that  there  will  come  a  time 
when  they  will  be  overproduced,  and  they  will  dump  their  goods  into 
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this  market.  Now,  that  being  so,  if  we  reduce  this  rate  to  15  per  cent 
and  put  a  dumping  clause  in  the  bill,  we  would  put  it  at  a  revenue 
rate  without  permitting  the  market  to  be  flooded  in  such  times,  would 
we  not  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  in  the  case  of  Germany  it 
would  be  practicable,  for  this  reason:  The  Canadian  law — dumping 
law — the  clause  in  the  Canadian  dumping  law  is  somewhat  to 
this  effect,  that  goods  shall  not  be  sold  to  Canada  cheaper  than  in  the 
home  market.  Now,  in  Germany,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  prices  to 
Germans  will  be  reduced  just  the  same  as  they  are  reduced  abroad; 
and,  furthermore,  their  practice  there  allows  them  to  get  assistance 
in  the  way  of  reduced  freights. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  you  would  not  call  that  dumping,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  That  would  not  be  dumping,  no. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  not  what  the  American  manufacturer  means 
by  dumping  his  product  abroad  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  dump  it  over  there  at  the  same  price 
you  sell  it  at  home  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No;  the  word  "dumping"  refers  to  selling  it  abroad 
at  a  very  much  lower  price  than  at  home. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  I  would  like  to  get  at  is  this:  Would  your 
people — the  machine-tool  manufacturers — object  to  a  dumping 
clause  going  into  this  schedule?  Would  you.  be  fearful  of  retalia- 
tion by  foreign  Governments  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  am  speaking  for  myself — my  own  judgment. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  think  it  might  cause  some  retaliation.  I  do  not 
believe,  so  far  as  machine  tools  are  concerned,  hi  a  tune  of  depres- 
sion in  Germany  it  would  be  of  much  effect  on  the  American  trade. 
I  think  they  would  send  tools  in  here,  and  they  would  show  they 
were  not  dumping  them.  They  would  simply  reduce  prices. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Would  you  fear  that  retaliation  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  we  would. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then,  you  do  dump  your  product  abroad,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then,  why  fear  such  retaliation  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  think  the  retaliation  might  come  in  the  way  of  added 
tariffs  and  bad  feeling.  You  will  understand,  Mr.  Palmer,  that  in  Ger- 
many there  is,  as  I  explained  in  my  oral  statement — there  is  quite  a 
propaganda  against  things  American.  It  is  a  thing  that  has  been  very 
much  regretted  among  American  manufacturers,  and  it  seems  unjusti- 
fied, because  they  have  learned  so  much  from  American  tool  builders 
and  have  made  such  use  of  then*  designs.  The  propaganda  is  con- 
stant and  persistent.  It  is  shown  not  only  in  the  case  of  this  country, 
but  it  is  shown  in  the  case  of  other  countries.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  a  rather  constant  antiforeign  propaganda  in  Germany. 

That  is  troubling  us  a  great  deal  all  the  time.  I  think  the  enact- 
ment of  a  dumping  clause  would  rather  tend  to  militate  against  the 
advantage  of  American  trade.  That  is  my  feeling. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  And  the  reason  for  it  is  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer would  fear  that  he  could  not  dump  his  goods  in  the  foreign 
markets  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No.  I  think  the  principal  reason  would  be  that  the 
American  manufacturer  would  fear  that  their  whole  tariff  system 
would  be  jacked  up  against  American  goods. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Did  you  say  in  your  brief  how  many  of  those  that 
signed  the  brief  are  engaged  in  the  export  trade  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Will  you  investigate  that  question  and  file  an  addi- 
tional statement  showing  how  many  of  these  people  are  engaged  in 
the  export  trade  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  We  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment in  that  matter. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  would  also  be  glad  if  you  would  give  us  your  esti- 
mate of  the  increased  imports  under,  say,  a  15  per  cent  rate. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  There  is  no  foreign  trust  in  this  line  of  industry,  is 
there  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No  foreign  trust  ? 

Mr.  DALZELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  think  the 
manufacturer  of  machine  tools  is  very  susceptible  to  the  trust  idea. 

Mr.  JAMES.  As  a  general  thing,  do  you  sell  these  machine  tools 
cheaper  abroad  than  at  home  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  As  a  general  thing,  the  man  abroad  will  not  pay  a  less 
price  than  the  man  at  home  does.  There  are  certain  conditions  under 
which  this  or  that  machine  tool  has  to  be  sold  abroad,  where  it  will  get 
into  the  consumer's  hands  at  a  less  price.  As  a  general  thing,  how- 
ever, that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  JAMES.  If  that  is  not  true,  and  if  you  go  over  there  and  pay  the 
freight,  and,  sometimes,  adverse  tariff  rates,  and  meet  him  on  his  own 
ground,  and  compete  successfully  with  him,  and  can  sometimes  sell 
cheaper  than  he  does,  what  have  you  to  fear  from  that  man  over  here, 
when  he  has  to  come  over  from  his  home  and  pay  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  There  is  a  very  small  portion  of  our  product,  rela- 
tively, that  is  sold  abroad.  It  is  the  general  custom  for  goods  to  be 
sold  at  the  same  price  abroad  as  they  are  sold  here. 

Mr.  JAMES.  You  gentlemen  said  here  that  one- third  of  your  product 
was  sold  abroad. 

Mr.  SHARPE.  Well,  perhaps  I  do  not  agree  with  those  gentlemen, 
besides  that  was  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  JAMES.  No;  but  the  gentlemen  who  signed  this  brief  here  that 
you  are  now  presenting,  if  they  were  so  wrong  four  years  ago,  do  you 
think  they  have  gotten  right  in  four  years  ? 

Mr.  SHARPE.  I  do  not  think  the  American  trade,  as  a  whole,  have 
appreciated  the  growing  threatened  competition  from  certain  foreign 
countries  until  within  the  last  three  years.  You  know  the  average 
manufacturer  does  not  look  so  very  far  ahead.  It  is  only  those  people 
who  go  on  the  foreign  ground  and  study  the  question  who  can  give 
long  views. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen  ?  [No  re- 
sponse.] 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Sharpe. 
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A  BRIEF  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MACHINE-TOOL  MANUFACTURERS. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  2,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  The  American  machine-tool  manufacturers  desire  through  the  undersigned  to 
respectfully  submit  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  following  data  with  the 
purpose  of  assisting  your  committee  in  arriving  at  a  just  tariff  rate  for  the  item  "  machine 
tools." 

This  item  is  provided  for  in  the  present  law  under  paragraph  197,  as  follows: 

"Cash  registers,  jute  manufacturing  machinery,  linotype  and  all  typesetting 
machines,  machine  tools,  printing  presses,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  and  au 
steam  engines,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

In  the  metal  bill  of  Sixty-second  Congress  (2d  sess.),  H.  R.  18642,  paragraph  73, 
this  item  was  placed  on  the  free  list,  as  follows: 

"Cash  registers,  linotype  and  all  typesetting  machines,  machine  tools,  printing 
presses,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  and  tar  and  oil  spreading  machines  used  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  in  improving  them  by  the  use  of  road 
preservatives,  all  the  foregoing  whether  imported  in  whole  or  in  parts,  including 
repair  parts.  (Free  of  duty.)" 

In  every  tariff  act  previous  to  the  Payne  law  "machine  tools"  were  included  under 
the  general  clause,  ''Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for,"  carrying  under  the 
Dingle  y  Act  45  per  cent  and  under  the  Wilson  Act  35  per  cent.  "Machine  tools" 
would  have  been  continued  under  the  general  clause  in  the  Payne  law  at  45  per  cent 
(which  would  have  left  this  item  in  the  general  clause  in  H.  R.  18642,  par.  66,  at  25 
per  cent  instead  of  in  the  free  list,  par.  73),  except  for  the  fact  that  the  machine- 
tool  industry,  entirely  of  its  own  volition,  suggested  to  the  Payne  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  its  rate  be  reduced  to  30  per  cent. 

We  ask  that  the  honest  and  conscientious  position  which  our  industry  took  in  1908 
in  suggesting  a  reduction  be  regarded  by  your  committee  in  its  consideration  of  the 
following  arguments,  and  that  it  also  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  a  just 
rate  for  "machine  tools." 

We  urge  that  our  present  rate  of  30  per  cent  be  not  lowered,  and  that  in  any  event 
"machine  tools"  should  be  returned  to  the  general  clause,  "Articles  or  wares  not 
specially  provided  for,"  for  the  reason  that  the  general  clause  embraces  the  great  bulk 
bulk  of  metal-working  and  engineering  enterprises  (including  a  wide  variety  of 
machinery  and  metal  products)  competing  with  us  directly  for  the  same  class  of  labor 
(machinists,  pattern  makers,  and  molders),  and  the  same  class  of  materials  (principally 
pig  iron  and  steel). 

It  would  be  manifestly  discriminating  to  so  lower  the  rate  on  machine  tools  as  to 
materially  increase  the  importation  of  foreign  machine  tools,  thereby  bringing  the 
machine-tool  industry  directly  into  competition  with  foreign  labor  conditions,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  would  be  forced  to  compete  for  labor  with  all  other  American 
engineering  and  metal-working  lines  carrying  the  rate  of  the  general  clause,  or  a 
higher  rate  and  employing  identically  the  same  class  of  labor  which  we  employ. 

These  various  industries  are  indicated  to  some  extent  by  the  following  list  of  metal 
products  included  under  the  metal  schedule: 

"Automobiles,  bicycles,  motor  cycles,  muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns  and 
rifles,  breech-loading  shotguns  and  rifles,  pistols  and  parts  thereof,  watch  movements. 

"  Every  kind  of  machinery  or  machine  used  in  wood -working,  or  any  other  kind  of 
plant,  textile  machinery,  machines  for  shoemaking,  paper  and  pulp  making,  leather 
working,  confectionery,  cotton,  woolen,  knitting,  bottle  making,  steam  pumps, 
electrical  machinery,  water  meters,  adding  machines,  sugar,  rolling  mill,  machines 
for  rubber  making,  road  making,  rock  drilling,  mining,  pneumatics,  hydraulic  presses, 
cotton  ginning,  oil  well,  agricultural  machinery,  dairy,  laundry,  traction  engines, 
cement,  brick  making,  metal  molding,  rotary  blowers,  ventilating,  can  making,  hat 
making,  straw  braiding,  steam  shovels,  barb  wire,  wire  weaving,  dredging,  cranes,  jib 
cranes,  traveling  cranes,  locomotive,  hoisting  machinery,  elevators,  conveyors,  grain 
elevating,  flour  making,  stone  crushing,  internal  combustion  engines,  metal  drawing, 
tube  drawing,  wire  drawing,  pin  making,  windmills,  hot-air  engines,  chain  making, 
glass  making,  paper-box  making,  envelope  making,  weighing  machines,  scales,  paint 
making,  chemical  machinery,  goldsmith  machinery,  button  making,  butchers,  coffee 
machinery,  dental  machinery,  telescopes,  microscopes,  laboratory  apparatus,  fertilizer, 
filtering  machinery,  telephone  machines,  telegraph  machines,  flying  machines,  injec- 
tors, water  wheels,  ice  making,  vacuum  cleaning,  air  compressors,  bakers'  machinery, 
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cotton -seed  oil,  cere?l  making,  gun  making,  nail  making,  nippers  and  pliers,  and  many 
others." 

In  fact,  all  industries  which  produce  finished  product  into  which  metal  enters  are 
largely  employers  of  machinists,  the  same  class  of  labor  as  the  machine-tool  manufac- 
turer employs. 

Some  of  the  industries  indicated  in  the  above  list  are  considerably  larger  than  the 
machine-tool  industry,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are  covered  in  the  general  clause 
in  the  present  law,  paragraph  199.  We  urge,  therefore,  that  machine  tools  be  returned 
to  that  clause  in  order  that  no  unjust  discrimination  be  worked  upon  our  industry. 

MACHINE-TOOL   INDUSTRY   NOT   MONOPOLISTIC. 

We  ask  that  in  considering  this  item  of  finished  product,  "Machine  tools,"  it  be 
dissociated  from  the  "steel"  industry  and  the  raw-product  industries,  which  form  so 
large  and  so  predominant  a  factor  in  the  metal  schedule. 

We  call  attention  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  semblance  to  "trust"  or  "monopoly" 
in  this  industry.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  highly  competitive. 
There  are,  in  all,  224  concerns  competing  in  America  in  the  manufacture  of  machine 
tools.  The  following  table  gives  the  capital  ratings  of  these  concerns,  also  their  geo- 
graphical distribution: 

CAPITAL   RATING. 

Nine  firms  over  $1,000,000. 
Three  firms  between  $750,000  and  $1,000,000. 
Eleven  firms  between  $500,000  and  $750,000. 
Nineteen  firms  between  $300,000  and  $500,000. 
Twenty  firms  between  $200,000  and  $300,000. 
Twenty-six  firms  between  $125,000  and  $200,000. 
Eighteen  firms  between  $75,000  and  $125,000. 
Seventeen  firms  between  $50,000  and  $75,000. 
Twenty  firms  between  $35,000  and  $50,000. 
Twenty-one  firms  between  $20,000  and  $35,000. 
Eleven  firms  between  $10,000  and  $20,000. 
Six  firms  between  $5,000  and  $10,000. 
One  firm  between  $3,000  and  $5,000. 
Forty-two  not  rated. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION. 


Concerns. 

Wisconsin 10 

New  York 22 

Connecticut 22 

Massachusetts 39 

Illinois 15 

Pennsylvania 16 

Rhode  Island 6 

Michigan 8 

Ohio. .  58 


Concerns. 

Indiana 7 

Delaware 3 

Vermont 4 

New  Jersey 7 

Maryland 1 

New  Hampshire 2 

Iowa 1 

Maine 2 

Missouri..  1 


Total  annual  output,  about  $40,000,000. 

A  complete  list  of  these  concerns  is  given  on  pages  1105-1107  of  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate  (Feb.  13,  1912),  on  H.  R.  18642,  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  second  session,  Schedule  C. 

On  page  1123  of  these  hearings,  testimony  is  offered  showing  that  by  the  reports  of 
67  of  these  concerns,  the  average  earnings  for  the  last  10  years  on  actual  invested 
capital  were  8.95  per  cent. 

This  industry  also  has  no  material  protection  by  reason  of  patents.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  secure  basic  patents  on  machine  tools  which  have  any  special  protective 
value. 

The  above  facts  are  given  in  order  to  show  that  the  machine-tool  industry  should 
in  no  sense  be  classed  as  a  monopoly,  but  should  be  rated  as  a  highly  competitive 
industry,  and  with  selling  pricee  not  higher  than  necessary  to  yield  a  legitimate  profit. 
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MACHINE   TOOLS   NOT   NECESSARIES    OF   LIFE. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  ''machine  tool"  does  not  fall  within  the  class  of 
"necessaries  of  life."  It  is  not  an  article  in  use  among  the  masses,  and  is  not  pur- 
chased at  any  time  by  the  working  classes.  Machine  tools  are  sold,  for  the  most  part, 
to  corporations,  to  manufacturing  concerns,  who  use  them  for  the  various  processes 
of  cutting,  shaping,  and  forming  metal.  The  lathe,  planer,  shaper,  drill,  milling 
machine,  etc.,  are  the  ordinary  types  of  machines  which  are  used  for  these  processes, 
and  which  the  machine-tool  industry  designates  under  the  trade  name  of  "machine 
tools." 

These  machines  are  "power  driven,"  and  the  cost  of  a  single  machine  (depending 
upon  the  type)  would  range  from  about  $200  to  $10,000,  while  the  weight  of  a  single 
machine  would  range  from  about  1,000  pounds  to  200,000  pounds. 

It  should  be  considered  on  the  other  hand  that  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the 
machine-tool  builder  has  contributed  largely  to  the  reduction  in  cost  of  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  through  the  use  of  labor-saving  machine  tools  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  necessaries. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  any  lowering  of  the  selling  price  of  machine  tools 
through  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  rate,  and  the  importation  of  lower-priced  foreign 
machines,  would  not  result  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  masses. 

FOREIGN    COMPETITION. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  10  years  ago  there  was  no  particular  menace  in  the  foreign 
competition  for  the  machine-tool  industry.  However,  during  these  10  years  our 
foreign  competitors  have  made  wonderful  advances,  especially  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  to-day  they  have  so  perfected  their  product  and  their  process  of  manufac- 
ture that  Germany,  especially,  has  not  only  largely  supplied  the  demands  of  her  own 
market,  but  has  rapidly  gained  in  the  machine-tool  export  markets  of  the  world,  where 
she  meets  in  competition  the  American  manufacturer  of  machine  tools. 

Our  foreign  competitors  can  tc-day  undersell  us  on  their  product  laid  down  in  New 
York,  before  the  duty  is  applied,  on  the  average  from  30  to  40  per  cent  on  the  basis  of 
prices  now  charged  for  these  foreign  machine  tools  in  the  foreign  countries,  not  the 
lower  export  prices,  which  our  foreign  competitors  would  readily  make  in  accordance 
with  then-  usual  custom  wherever  the  tariff  rate  is  low  enough  to  encourage  their  entry 
into  a  new  market.  By  the  word  "competing"  we  mean  machines  of  good  quality 
and  productive  capacity,  which  satisfy  the  large  masses  of  machine-tool  users  in  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  any  material  lowering  of  the  present  rate  of  30  per 
cent  will  gradually  increase  the  importation  of  these  foreign  machine  tools  into  the 
American  market  to  the  injury  of  the  American  industry  and  its  employees. 

The  question  arises  how  our  foreign  competitors  can  make  prices  so  much  under  us 
considering  at  the  same  time  that  their  average  profits  as  published  are  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  average  profits  of  the  American  machine-tool  manufacturer.  We  are 
obliged  to  look  for  an  answer  to  this  question  to  a  study  of  their  costs  as  compared  with 
American  costs. 

COMPARISON   OF   FOREIGN   AND   AMERICAN   COSTS. 

It  must  be  noted  at  once  that  in  the  total  cost  of  machine  tools  the  cost  of  material 
averages  about  25  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  no 
special  advantage  over  the  American  on  the  item  of  material  cost. 

However,  in  the  labor  and  overhead  costs,  comprising  the  remaining  75  per  cent, 
the  foreign  manufacturer  has  decided  advantages,  growing  chiefly  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  wages  paid  for  equivalent  work  average  about  one-half.  The  following  table 
illustrates  this  fact. 
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German  wage  rates — Machine  operators. 
[Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Carden's  report  to  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


Page. 

German  builders  of 
machine  tools. 

Lathe 
hands 
(cents 
per  hour). 

Planer 
hands 
(cents 
per  hour). 

Milling 
machine 
hands 
(cents 
per  hour). 

Boring 
hands 
(cents 
per  hour)  . 

Drill 
hands 
(cents 
per  hour). 

Tool- 
makers 
(cents 
per  hour). 

Average 
(cents 
per  hour). 

18 

Ludwig,  Loewe  &  Co., 
Berlin  

15.8 

16.8 

17.2 

17 

12 

16  7 

27 

Reinecker,  Chemnitz  .  . 

8.6 

12 

31 

Schubert     &     Salzer, 
Chemnitz    ... 

18 

8  6 

33 

Pittler,  Leipsic  

18 

36 

DeFries.  Dusseldorf  

15.6 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

16.5 

Blohm  &  Voss,  Saxony 
(International  Steam 
Pump)  

16.3 

15.6 

15.6 

15  9 

Compilation  furnished 
by  Mr.  Luchars,  edi- 
tor of  Machinery,  in 
1908. 
Average  wages  per 
hour    paid    to    ma- 
chinists in  Munich, 
Saxony,  Berlin,  and 
Magdeburg  

15 

Average  for  all  of  the  above per  hour. .      14J 

Reports  from  67  American  machine  tool  concerns,  Feb.  13, 1912,  show  average  of do 27.9 

Vice  hands  and  assemblers. 
[Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Carden's  report  to  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Page. 

Machine  tool  builder. 

Per  hour. 

18 

Ludwig,  Loewe  &  Co.,  Berlin  

Cents. 
14  4 

36 

DeFries,  Dusseldorf  

16  8 

Average  for  the  above per  hour. .    15. 6 

Reports  from  67  American  machine  tool  concerns,  Feb.  13, 1912,  show  average  of do 29. 7 

Unskilled  labor  (such  as  is  used  in  machine  tool  shops). 
[Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Carden's  report  to  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Page. 

Machine  tool  builder. 

Per  hour. 

18 

Ludwig,  Loewe  &  Co.,  Berlin  

Cents. 
10  8 

36 

DeFries,  Dusseldorf.  ..'  

9 
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WAGES   OF   UNSKILLED   LABOR   IN   GERMANY. 
[Report  of  Consul  General  A.  M.  Thackara,  Berlin,  taken  from  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports.] 

According  to  a  report  published  by  the  statistical  office  of  the  city  of  Dusseldorf , 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Imperial  Official  Journal,  the  average  daily  wages  paid 
unskilled  adult  male  laborers  during  the  year  1910  in  the  following  cities,  each  having 
a  present  population  of  200,000  or  more,  were  as  follows: 


Munich 88 

Berlin 857 

Charlottenberg 857 

Rixdorf 857 

Leipsic 833 

Stutteart 833 

Hamburg 809 

Frankfort 809 

Nurnberg 809 

Essen 809 

Dresden 785 


Dortmund 785 

Cologne 774 

Duisberg 774 

Bremen 762 

Kiel 762 

Breslau 714 

Hanover 714 

Magdeburg 714 

Konigsberg 655 

Chemnitz 595 

Stettin .  595 


Cents  per  hour. 

Average  per  day,  77.4  cents,  10  hours  per  day 7.  7 

The  Blohm  &  Voss  Co.  (International  Steam  Pump  Co.) 12.  2 

Compilation  furnished  by  Mr.  Luchars,  editor  of  Machinery,  in  1908.  Average 
wages  per  hour  paid  to  "handy  men"  in  Munich,  Saxony,  Berlin,  and  Magdeburg, 
11  cents. 

Average  for  all  of  the  above per  hour. .  10. 1 

Reports  from  67  American  machine-tool  concerns,  Feb.  13,  1912,  show  average 
of per  hour. .  19.  9 

Our  German  competitors,  who  are  the  most  formidable,  have  considerable  advantage 
over  us  also  in  all  the  elements  of  overhead  costs,  their  designing,  drawing  room, 
and  experimenting  expenses  have  been  comparatively  small,  since  for  the  most 
part  the  best  German  machine  tools  are  substantially  copies  of  the  American  designs, 
and  it  is  with  these  copies  that  the  American  machine  tool  will  be  brought  into  greater 
competition  in  this  market  under  a  lower  tariff  rate.  The  foreign  administration  and 
clerical  expenses  are  also  considerably  lower,  due  to  lower  salaries.  Building  costs, 
with  their  attendant  depreciation  values,  are  also  necessarily  lower. 

The  largest  item  of  advantage  lies  in  the  difference  in  wages,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
while  the  foreign  machinist  is  paid  about  one-half  the  wages  of  the  American  ma- 
chinist, he  turns  out  practically  the  same  amount  of  work.  Opinions  seem  to  vary  as 
to  the  relative  efficiency  of  foreign  and  American  labor  as  a  whole.  However,  the 
machinist  in  Germany  is  admittedly  an  efficient  workman,  and  there  is  good  ground 
to  believe  that  the  German  machinist  will  prove  to  be  increasingly  efficient  in  the 
future.  Germany's  perfected  system  of  industrial  education  is  rapidly  making 
the  German  mechanic  highly  efficient.  Reference  is  made  to  statistics  bearing  on  this 
point  on  page  1104  of  the  Senate  hearings  above  referred  to. 

The  efficiency  of  the  machinist  under  modern  systems  of  manufacture  depends 

Srobably  as  much  upon  his  physical  capacity  as  upon  his  mental  capacity,  and  the 
ennan  machinist  would  at  least  equal  the  American  machinist  in  physical  capacity. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  hand  labor  on  a  machine  tool  is  relatively  large 
It  can  not  be  turned  out  by  automatic  processes  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  metal  product.  A  large  percentage  of  our  workmen  come  from  abroad  and 
bring  with  them  inherently  no  more  and  no  less  efficiency  than  they  had  abroad. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  German  machinist  to-day  works  with  plant 
equipment  also  for  the  most  part  equally  efficient  with  the  plant  equipment  of  the 
American  machine  tool  factory.  Also  the  German  and  English  manufacturer  can 
boast  of  scientific  shop  systems,  the  equal  in  efficiency  of  the  American  system  of 
manufacture.  Reference  is  made  to  this  on  pages  1109  and  1110  of  the  above  hearings, 
where  quotations  are  given  from  reports  of  Capt.  Godfrey  Garden,  special  agent  of 
the  Government,  sent  to  investigate  machine-tool  conditions  in  foreign  countries. 

No  exact  facts  are  at  hand  at  this  time  to  show  the  foreign  cost  of  a  certain  unit  or 
element  in  the  construction  of  machines  as  compared  with  that  same  unit  or  element 
in  the  American  machine,  but  it  may  be  readily  admitted  that  the  final  test  as  to  the 
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comparative  cost  is  the  price  at  which  a  complete  competitive  foreign  machine  may 
be  sold  against  the  American  machine  with  the  foreign  profit  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  American  profit.  When  this  price  averages  from  30  to  40  per  cent  under  the 
American  price  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this  approximately  represents 
the  difference  in  cost,  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  difference  in  wages  and  salaries. 

VOLUME  INCREASES  OR  DECREASES  COST. 

Overhead  or  burden,  both  manufacturing  and  selling,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  total  cost  of  any  product  of  manufacture.  Costs  rise  or  fall  largely  in 
accordance  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business,  which  corre- 
spondingly increases  or  decreases  the  burden  or  overhead  cost. 

If  we  give  our  foreign  competitors  a  larger  share  of  the  American  market  by  lower- 
ing our  tariff  rate,  we  give  them  greatly  increased  volume,  the  one  remaining  factor 
which  they  need  to  enable  them  to  so  lower  their  costs  as  to  make  them  far  more 
formidable  competitors  in  the  American  as  well  as  all  foreign  markets. 

REDUCTION    IN    WAGE    RATES   MIGHT   PROVE   TO    BE   UNAVOIDABLE. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  American  machine-tool  manufacturer  has  only  a  legiti- 
mate profit,  then,  under  a  materially  lower  tariff  rate,  with  increased  foreign  com- 
petition, he  would  be  driven  to  very  greatly  lower  his  costs.  This  could  not  be 
accomplished  solely  by  increasing  shop  efficiency. 

American  machine-tool  shops  are,  on  the  average,  already  highly  organized  and 
highly  specialized.  Any  further  advantages  we  might  develop  in  this  direction 
would  also  readily  be  taken  up  by  our  foreign  competitors. 

Furthermore,  the  American  manufacturer  would  have  an  increase  in  his  cost  by 
reason  of  an  increased  overhead,  due  to  reduced  volume  of  business  through  the  loss 
of  a  portion  of  the  American  market,  with  no  increased  opportunity  to  gain  foreign 
markets.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  he  might  ultimately  be  forced  to  wage 
reductions. 

This,  however,  it  is  not  the  desire  or  purpose  of  framers  of  the  new  tariff  bill  to 
bring  about. 

A   NEUTRAL   MARKET   AS   AN    ILLUSTRATION. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ability  of  our  German  competitors  to  drive  us  out  of  a 
neutral  export  market,  where  we  meet  upon  equal  ground,  the  following  figures  will 
indicate  the  decline  of  American  machine-tool  sales  in  France  and  the  rapid  increase 
of  German  machine-tool  sales  in  France  from  1900  to  1910.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
French  are  by  national  prejudice  more  disposed  to  buy  from  America  than  from 
Germany. 

Year  1900 — Machinery  and  machinery  tools  sold  in  France. 

America 35  million  francs. 

Germany 35  million  francs. 

Year  1910 — Machinery  and  machine  tools  sold  in  France. 

America 45  million  francs. 

Germany 110  million  francs. 

Competitive  machines  at  lower  prices  than  the  American  manufacturer  can  afford 
to  make  have  enabled  the  Germans  to  capture  the  market.  This  is  not  due  to  superior 
manufacturing  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  America  has  originated  and 
perfected  the  machine-tool  industry.  It  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  the 
advantage  which  the  Germans  have  in  labor  cost.  These  same  conditions  will  tend 
to  repeat  themselves  in  America  if  machine  tools  do  not  carry  an  adequate  tariff  rate 

FOREIGN  TARIFFS  AGAINST  AMERICAN  MACHINE  TOOLS  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED. 

In  determining  a  proper  rate  on  machine  tools,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  all  foreign  countries  except  England  maintain  a  tariff  against  American  machine 
tools. 

Our  nearest  neighbor,  Canada,  for  instance,  maintains  a  rate  against  American  ma- 
chine tools  of  27  i  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  is  a  variable  rate  for  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 
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If  our  foreign  competitors  gain  the  advantage  of  the  larger  volume  through  a  larger 
occupation  of  the  American  market  with  the  lower  average  costs  which  larger  volume 
brings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  the  foreign  tariffs  against  us,  the  American 
machine-tool  builder  will  be  placed  under  a  double  disadvantage  in  the  foreign  mar 
kets,  while  being  forced  at  the  same  time  to  divide  up  his  home  market  with  his  foreign 
competitor  through  a  lowering  of  the  American  tariff  rate. 

BEARING   OF   EXPORTS   ON   DETERMINATION    OF   JUST   RATE. 

It  has  been  urged  that  our  tariff  rate  should  be  reduced  because  we  have  an  export 
business,  on  the  ground  that  if  we  can  sell  in  a  foreign  country,  we  do  not  need  a  tariff 
rate.  However,  if  this  machine-tool  industry  is  not  monopolistic  in  character  and  is 
not  making  more  than  legitimate  profits,  it  will  be  admitted  that  its  tariff  rate  should 
not  be  lowered,  solely  for  the  reason  that  it  has  had  an  export  business.  Even  if  this 
fact  were  sufficient  ground  for  a  lowering  of  the  rate,  it  needs  careful  investigation. 

The  American  machine-tool  industry  has  steadily  lost  strength  in  continental  Europe 
as  an  exporting  industry.  In  1908,  desiring  a  rate  not  higher  than  we  actually  needed, 
and  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  loss  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  hoping  to  prevent  the  raising 
of  foreign  tariffs,  we  voluntarily  suggested  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  at  that 
time  framing  the  present  law,  that  they  reduce  the  machine-tool  rate  from  45  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent,  maintaining  45  per  cent  as  a  maximum  for  such  countries  as  did  not  give 
us  their  most  favored  rates.  Under  the  conditions  of  competition  at  that  time,  we 
felt  that  30  per  cent  would  be  sufficiently  high,  as  we  were  anxious  to  make  some  ef- 
fort to  hold  the  disappearing  export  business.  To-day  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  under 
normal  market  conditions  in  Europe  there  is  little  possibility  of  a  market  there  for  80 
per  cent  of  the  224  American  machine-tool  concerns.  The  market  in  Germany,  for 
instance,  is  still  left  for  only  a  few  highly  organized  types  of  machines,  such  as  auto- 
matics, etc.,  which  our  German  competitors  have  not  yet  perfected.  Sales  on  the 
simpler  types  of  machine  tools  are  only  possible  when  our  competitors  are  greatly  over- 
sold, under  such  boom  times  as  exist  at  present  in  some  European  countries,  while  we 
have  been  dull  with  large  stocks  to  dispose  of.  Under  normal  conditions  of  demand, 
there  is  left  but  little  market  in  Europe  for  planers,  shapers,  upright  drills,  simple 
lathes,  etc. — such  machines  as  are  made  by  80  per  cent  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

Such  export  business  as  is  left  in  Germany,  for  instance,  for  American  manufac- 
turers has  no  special  significance  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  tariff,  because, 
at  the  most,  this  export  business  does  not  represent  over  from  5  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  sales  in  the  German  market — the  Germans  themselves  taking  care  of  the 
other  90  per  cent. 

There  are  no  Government  statistics  showing  the  exact  exportation  of  American 
"machine  tools."  The  statistics  show  figures  for  metal-working  machinery  including 
machine  tools.  "Machine  tools"  exports  may  be  approximately  one-half  to  one- 
third  of  this  figure.  Taking  one-half  of  this  figure  for  11  years,  1900  to  1911,  inclusive, 
machine  tool  exports  would  average  $2,802,749  annually. 

According  to  Dr.  Schlesinger,  an  engineering  authority,  Germany's  exports  of 
machine  tools  in  1910  amounted  to  58,000  tons.  Placing  a  value  of  10  cents  per  pound 
on  this  tonnage,  this  would  make  Germany's  machine  tools  exports  for  1910,  $11,600,000. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  German  Government  assists  the  German  machine  tools 
builder  in  various  ways  to  secure  and  hold  this  export  business. 

American  machine  tools  are  not  sold  abroad  at  lower  prices  to  the  foreign  user  than 
to  the  American  user. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  except  for  the  enterprise  of  the  American  machine  tools 
builder  in  securing  this  export  business  in  the  past  (thereby  maintaining  and  increas- 
ing his  volume  and  lowering  his  costs),  the  prices  of  machine  tools  to  the  American 
user  would  have  been  necessarily  higher. 

BEARING    OF   IMPORTS   ON    DETERMINATION   OF  JUST   RATE. 

In  considering  the  imports  of  machine  tools  under  the  present  30  per  cent  rating 
($191,082  in  the  year  1911,  producing  $57,324  revenue),  it  should  be  noted  that  for 
several  years  past  our  foreign  competitors  have  been  greatly  oversold  with  no  induce- 
ment to  seek  this  market  for  disposition  of  their  surplus  stocks,  while  the  American 
manufacturer,  on  the  other  hana,  has  been  greatly  undersold.  Under  reserved  con- 
ditions, importations  of  foreign  machine  tools  will  considerably  increase,  so  that  a 
reasonable  amount  of  foreign  competition  will  be  set  up  in  this  market  under  the  present 
30  per  cent  rate  and  this  rate  will  become  an  increasingly  satisfactory  rate  from  a  reve- 
nue standpoint. 
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As  to  the  opinion  of  the  German  manufacturers  with  regard  to  their  ability  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  the  American  market,  reference  is  made  to  pages  1116  to  1119  of  the  Senate 
hearings,  setting  forth  quotations  from  an  article  by  Dr.  G.  Schlesinger,  a  distinguished 
German  authority,  entitled  "The  position  of  the  German  machine  tool  industry  in 
the  world  market."  It  is  made  evident  by  this  authority  that  a  material  lowering 
of  the  present  tariff  rate  would  give  our  German  competitors  rapid  entrance  into  the 
American  market.  Also  he  argues  that  imports  of  German  machine  tools  into  Amer- 
ica can  be  increased  under  the  present  rate  of  30  per  cent. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  metal  products  under  Schedule 
C  were  continued  under  rates  up  to  30  per  cent  in  the  metal  bill,  H.  R.  18642,  with 
estimated  revenues  less  than  the  revenues  produced  by  machine  tools  in  the  year  1911. 

MATERIALS   IN   MACHINE   TOOLS   CARRY   A   TARIFF  RATE 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  metal  bill,  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session,  H.  R. 
18642,  all  materials  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  machine  tool — pig  iron, 
bar  steel,  etc. — carried  a  tariff  rate,  while  the  finished  product,  machine  tools,  was 
placed  upon  the  free  list. 

MACHINE-TOOL    RATE   WOULD   PROBABLY  APPLY  TO   OTHER   CLASSES   OF   MACHINERY — 
'    ACCORDING   TO   COURT  AND   TREASURY   DECISIONS. 

In  arriving  at  the  satisfactory  rate  on  the  item  of  "machine  tools, "  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  under  recent  Treasury  and  court  decisions,  the  term  "machine  tools" 
has  been  made  to  include  various  classifications  of  machinery,  which  were  not  con- 
templated to  fall  within  the  trade  term  "machine  tools"  when  the  rate  of  30  per 
cent  was  fixed  for  that  item  under  the  present  law.  A  review  of  these  decisions  is 
given  on  page  1114  of  the  Senate  hearings.  These  decisions  have  so  enlarged  the  scope 
of  the  classification  "machine  tools"  that  under  them  it  is  probable  that  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  machinery  other  than  machine  tools  would  take  whatever  rate  is  finally 
applied  to  that  item.  We  understand  that  a  recent  court  ruling  has  confined  the 
classification  "machine  tools"  to  "metal-working  machines,"  but  this  would  still 
leave  the  classification  much  broader  than  the  trade  term  "machine  tools." 

CONCLUSION. 

In  a  broad  way  we  intend  the  foregoing  to  declare  our  position  for  a  rate  which 
shall  be  fair  under  all  conditions  as  to  foreign  competition  (subject  to  change  as  those 
conditions  vary),  and  not  higher  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  injury  to  our  industry 
and  its  30,000  employees. 

We  urge  especially  that  this  rate  shall  not  discriminate  against  our  industry  in  favor 
of  other  lines  of  American  manufacture  in  the  metal  schedule  competing  with  us 
directly  for  the  same  class  of  labor  and  materials. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  such  discrimination,  we  suggest  that  "machine  tools"  be  re- 
turned to  the  general  clause — "Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Acme  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Adams  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa; 
Chas.  G.  Allen  Co.,  Barre,  Mass.;  American  Tool  &  Machine  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.;  American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Automatic 
Machine  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  The  Baird  Machine  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  Baker  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Bardons  &  Oliver,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
W.  F.  &  John  Barnes  Co.,  Rockford,  111.;  Edwin  E.  Bartlett,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Bausch  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  The  Beaman  & 
Smith  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Beaudry  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Chas. 
Besly  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Blanchard  Machine  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
J.  G.  Blount  Co.,  Everett,  Mass.;  The  Bradford  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Bridgeford  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Providence  R.  I. ;  Bullard  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Champion  Tool  Works,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Cincinnati-Bickiord  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cincinnati  Gear  Cut- 
ting Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cincinnati  Grinder  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Cincinnati  Lathe  &  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnatij  Ohio;  Cin- 
cinnati Milling  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati  ,0hio;  Cincinnati  Planer  Co.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland 
Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland  Planer  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
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Cochrane  Ely  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  W.  P.  Davis  Machine  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.;  Detrick  &  Harvey  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Diamond 
Machine  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  T.  C.  Dill  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  The  Dreses  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.;  Fitchburg 
Machine  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Foote-Burt  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Foster  Machine  Co., 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Fox  Machine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  The  Wm.  E. 
Gang  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Wm.  Gardam  &  Son,  New  York  City; 
Gardner  Machine  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis. ;  Garvin  Machine  Co.,  New  York 
City;  Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.;  Gleason  Works,  Rochester, 
N .  Y. ;  Gooley  &  Edlund,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Greaves,  Klusman  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Hamilton  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Heald  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Hendey  Machine  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.;  Hilbert  Machine  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Hilles  &  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  The  Hoefer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockford,  111. ;  Kearney  &  Trecker  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  R.  A.  Kelley  Co.,  Xenia,  Ohio;  Kempsmith  Manufacturing  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Kern  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Landis 
Machine  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  Lapointe  Machine  Co.,  Hudson, 
Mass.;  R.  K.  Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Lees 
Bradner  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Lennox  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Lucas  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Massillon  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Massil- 
lon,  Ohio;  Mechanics  Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111.;  Meisselbach- 
Catucci  Manufacturing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  John  B.  Morris  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mueller  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  National  Acme  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  National 
Automatic  Tool  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.;  National  Machine  Co.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  National  Machinery  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio;  The  New  Haven 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  The  Norton  Grinding  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Oesterlein  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Powell 
Machine  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Queen  City  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Queen  City  Punch  &  Shear  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
A.  D.  Quint,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Ransom  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oshkosh, 
Wis.;  Reed-Prentice  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Rivett  Lathe  &  Grinder 
Co.,  Brighton,  Mass.;  Rochester  Boring  Machine  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  The  Rockford  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Rockford,  111.;  Rockford 
Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111.;  Jos.  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago, 
111. ;  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Seneca  Falls  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Sibley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  South  Bend, 
Ind.;  Standard  Machinery  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Standard  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  John  Steptoe  Shaper  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Stockbridge  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Taylor  &  Fenn  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Tread  well  Engineering  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.;  The  Turner 
Machine  Co.,  Danbury,  Conn.;  H.  B.  Underwood  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  United  States  Electrical  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Warner  & 
Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Watson  Stilman  &  Co.,  New  York  City; 
Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Whitney 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  The  Willard  Machine  &  Tool 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Wilmarth  &  Morman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Windsor  Machine  Co.,  Windsor,  Vt.;  Woodward  &  Powell  Planer  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Acme  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Conover 
Overkamp  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Colburn  Machine  Tool 
Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.;  Bath  Grinder  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Boye  & 
Emmes  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Bryant  Chucking  Grinder 
Co.,  Springfield,  Vt.;  Carter  &  Hakes  Machine  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn.; 
Cincinnati  Pulley  Machinery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Chandler  Co., 
Ayer,  Mass.;  Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt.;  Frontier  Iron 
Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Flather  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Nashua,  N.  H.;  Geometric 
Tool  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Grant  Manufacturing  &  Machine  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  International  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt. ;  W.  B.  Knight  Machinery 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  King  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  J.  N. 
La  Pointe  Co.,  New  London,  Conn.;  Langelier  Manufacturing  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Landis  Tool  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  J.  Morton  Poole 
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Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Niles  Tool  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  New  Britain 
Machine  Co.,  New  Britain  ,Conn.;  Newark  Gear  Cutting  Machine  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Newton  Machine  Tool  Works  (Inc.),  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Ohio  Machine  Tool  Co.;  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Francis  Reed  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Rqwbottom  Machine  Co.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.;  Sloan  &  Chaci  Manufacturing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Spring- 
field Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  Conn.;  Smith  &  Mills  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Superior  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  J.  E. 
Snyder  &  Son,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Universal  Boring  Machine  Co., 
Hudson,  Mass.;  National  Automatic  Tool  Co. 

The  following  notations  are  excerpts  (translated  from  the  German) 
taken  from  a  printed  address  entitled  "Die  Stellung  der  Deutschen 
Werkzeugmaschinen  auf  dem  Weltmarkte  " : 

"THE  POSITION  OF  THE  GERMAN  MACHINE-TOOL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  WORLD  MARKET," 
BY  PROF.  DR.  ING.  G.  SCHLESINGER,  CHARLOTTENBURG,  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  TECH- 
NICAL UNIVERSITY  OF  BERLIN,  CHARLOTTENBURG. 

This  address  was  delivered  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  German  machine 
builders  on  April  6,  1911,  in  Berlin. 

How  data,  were  gathered  (p.  1,  par.  2). — I  have  to  thank  72  machine  builders  and 
45  machine-tool  builders  for  their  willing  cooperation  in  getting  the  following  data 
for  the  speech  which  I  will  present  to-day.  These  consist  practically  of  all  the  impor- 
tant German  firms,  and  give,  therefore,  a  complete  picture  of  the  actual  conditions. 

Comparison  confined  to  German  and  American  machines  only,  and  reason  for  this  given 
(p.  1,  par.  3). — For  the  most  part  the  competition  is  confined  only  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  and  therefore  we  are  confining  our  present  comparison  between 
these  two  countries. 

Page  1,  paragraph  5.  The  first  question  to  be  answered  is,  How  does  it  come  that  the 
German  machine-tool  builders  can  make  such  strong  claims  for  their  product  to-day? 
Does  the  product  actually  take  such  an  important  part  in  the  machine  building  of 
Germany,  and  is  there  any  danger  of  very  strong  importation  from  foreign  countries? 
The  statistics  of  the  last  10  years  show  that  the  German  export  of  machine  tools  to 
the  whole  world  was  11,000  tons  in  1900  and  has  increased  to  58,000  tons  in  1910, 
while  the  imports  from  America  were  approximately  7,000  tons  in  1900,  was  decreased 
to  2,000  tons  in  1901,  and  increased  again  in  1906  to  a  maximum  of  8,800  tons,  aver- 
aging 5,500  tons  per  year. 

Page  2,  paragraph  1.  The  reason  for  the  present  small  export  of  German  machine 
tools  to  America  is  the  American  tariff,  which  was  formerly  45  per  cent  and  is  now 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  German  machine-tool  builder  must  therefore  aim  to 
build  his  machines  so  good  and  so  cheap  that  they  can  climb  over  the  American 
tariff  wall,  which  is  already  happening  in  some  instances.  The  comparison  of  export 
and  import  figures  show  that  in  the  case  of  the  German  machine-tool  builders,  in 
most  types  of  machines  they  can  claim  equality  with  the  American  product,  since 
most  export  markets  welcome  our  machines  and  purchase  them  in  big  quantities. 

Page  2,  paragraph  2:  A  comparison  of  Germany's  imports  and  exports  in  other  fields 
of  machine  building,  such  as  agricultural  machinery,  steam  engines,  boilers,  hoist- 
ing machinery,  and  locomotives,  shows  the  important  role  which  machine  tools  play 
for  us  in  the  economic  life  of  our  German  nation.  In  exports  machine  tools  take 
first  place.  The  exports  of  locomotives  follow  very  close. 

Page  3,  paragraph  2:  The  active,  enterprising,  and  comparatively  small  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  high  wages,  and  the  high  cost  01  living  forced  the  Amer- 
icans long  ago  to  a  more  extensive  use  of  machines  instead  of  hand  labor  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  beginning  was  the  Civil  War  in  1864,  at  the 
outbreak  of  which,  first  of  all,  skilled  labor  was  necessary  to  make  firearms  of  every 
kind.  This  necessity  forced  them  within  a  few  years  to  develop  machine  tools  for 
the  manufacture  of  fire  arms.  The  principles  underlying  these  machine  tools  are 
still  fundamental  to-day.  The  strongly  developed  talent  of  Americans  for  the  prac- 
tical led  to  a  scientific  development  of  machine  building,  and  especially  machine 
tools.  It  should  be  noted  that  German  electrical  manufacturers  get  their  develop- 
ment from  American  influence.  The  close  connections  between  the  Allegemeine 
Elecktricitats  Gesellschaft  with  the  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Union  Elecktricitats 
Gesellschaf  t  with  the  Thomson-Houston  Co.  were  of  the  greatest  importance  in  hasten- 
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ing  the  development  of  electrical  machinery  and  its  financial  successs.  To-day 
the  Germans  are  independent  and  stronger  than  their  American  competitors. 

Page  4,  paragraph  3:  For  a  long  time  machine-tool  building  was  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence only,  and  it  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  it  had  to  be  the  Americans  again  who 
developed  and  placed  upon  the  market  between  1899  and  1900  what  we  now  know 
as  "high-speed  steel,"  which  resulted  in  placing  a  machine  tool  on  the  market  which 
was  stronger  than  the  existing  standard  machine,  and  therefore  the  German  manu- 
facturer was  compelled  to  change  his  methods  to  meet  existing  conditions.  In  the 
meantime  the  American's  progress  in  handiness,  convenience  in  operation,  and 
economic  production  was  reproduced. 

Page  4,  paragraph  4:  American  product  in  the  meantime  found  general  recognition 
in  the  whole  of  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  where  they  always  displayed  a  fond- 
ness fof  any  foreign  article  or  product. 

Page  5,  paragraph  1:  A  reawakening  of  the  German  machine-tool  industry  resulted 
from  their  following  very  closely  the  American  example  in  the  construction  of  their 
well-built  and  durable  machines.  Machine  tools  of  large  proportions,  used  especially 
by  mining  and  rolling  mills,  also  shipyards,  because  of  their  more  scientific  require- 
ments, were  the  first  to  compete  with  American  imports  into  the  home  market,  and 
have  to-day  eliminated  this  competition  completely. 

Page  5,  paragraph  2:  No  one  can  blame  the  German  machine-tool  manufacturers 
if  they  copy  a  good  thing  wherever  they  find  it.  In  the  hard  fight  for  existence  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  any  idea  or  design  fades  into  insignificance. 

Page  5,  paragraph  3:  What  did  we  have  to  learn  from  the  Americans,  and  what  have 
we  actually  learned  from  them?  Note  as  follows: 

The  advantage  of  specialization;  accuracy  and  good  quality  of  machines  for  pro- 
ducing machine-finished  product;  handiness  in  operation  or  convenience;  productive 
capacity;  and  approved  methods  of  testing  machines. 

Page  7,  paragraph  1:  An  examination  of  the  special  machinery  built  in  Germany 
shows  that  the  impression  prevailing  generally  that  the  German  machine-tool  engineer 
is  not  skilled  is  erroneous. 

Page  10,  paragraph  4;  In  the  case  of  boring  machines,  small  and  medium  sizes, 
American  competition  was  forced  to  completely  withdraw.  We  only  need  mention  one 
machine,  namely,  the  Lucas  boring  mill,  which  is  made  very  accurate  and  well  con- 
structed, but  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  high-priced  that  it  can  not  compete  with  the 
German  market. 

Page  12:  paragraph  1:  A  great  number  of  German  machine-tool  builders  never  criti- 
cize the  hign  prices  of  the  American  builders,  as  it  was  largely  through  this  high  price 
of  American  manufacturers  that  the  German  builder's  position  was  strengthened, 
and  enabled  him  to  effect  a  far-reaching  competition  in  the  world  market. 

Page  13,  paragraph  1:  On  those  machines  on  which  the  German  makers  compete 
with  American  product,  the  prices  are  insufficient,  but  they  will  not  be  increased  until 
Germany  increases  her  schedule  of  tariff  on  the  import  of  American  tools  into  Germany. 
That  the  Americans  are  afraid  of  losing  their  superior  position  is  shown. 

1.  In  issuing  a  report  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  by  Capt.  Garden, 
entitled  "The  Machine  Tool  Trade  in  Europe,"  which  deals  especially  with  the  Ger- 
man machine-tool  market. 

2.  The  publication  of  a  translation  of  the  well-known  American  technical  journal, 
American  Machinist,  in  the  German  language. 

3.  Representation  of  machines  of  German  make  by  agents  who  formerly  (before  1900) 
only  handled  American  machine  tools. 

Page  14,  paragraph  2:  The  German  machine-tool  concerns,  according  to  their  own 
statement,  export  machine  tools  in  great  quantities  to  the  United  States.  This  applies 
especially  to  shears  and  punches. 

Page  14,  paragraph  3:  The  German  manufacturers  declare  that  only  since  they  have 
been  specializing  nave  they  been  able  to  make  good  profits;  that  export  figures  in- 
creased up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  gross  output,  the  output  per  workman  being  9,000 
marks  ($2,142)  and  this  in  a  shop  with  about  400  men. 

The  Steel  Trust  buys  continually  from  the  Schmitzchen  Feinwalzwerke,  and  many 
hundred  shears  from  Pelse  are  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  same  is  true  of 
lathes  and  gear-hobbing  machines  made  by  Reinecker  and  many  other  German  con- 
cerns. Therefore  the  German  machine-tool  builders  should  have  sufficient  courage 
to  establish  a  counter  organization.  They  will  sell  their  product  even  with  a  high 
tariff,  if  the  product  is  good  and  worth  its  price. 
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Page  16,  paragraph  3:  The  decade  from  1900  to  1910  has  been  controlled  by  the  devel- 
opment of  high-speed  steel,  which  brought  about  a  change  in  the  design  of  lathes  and 
boring  machines  from  the  cone  type  to  the  single-pulley  or  geared-head  machines. 

In  this  the  German  manufacturer  has  equaled  the  American  and  to-day  even  holds 
a  superior  position  in  the  development  of  drives  on  lathes  and  boring  machines. 
In  trie  case  of  milling  machines,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  follow  American  con- 
struction, with  probably  the  one  exception  of  the  vertical  machine  of  Droop  &  Rein. 
In  workmanship  and  productive  capacity  the  German  machines  are  equal  to  the 
American. 

Page  16,  paragraph  5.  The  construction  of  gear-hobbing  machines  is  a  German 
invention  theoretically,  and  practically  the  first  machine  which  could  be  used  for 
manufacturing  was  a  machine  built  by  Reinecker.  The  gear-hobbing  machine  ifl 
one  of  the  machine  tools  exported  to  America  in  very  large  quantities.  The  machine 
is  often  called  the  "German  machine,"  and  shows  very  clearly  that  the  German 
machine  has  supplanted  the  American  tool  of  this  highly  organized  type  of  machine. 

From  this  point  on  the  author  of  this  paper  proceeds  into  a  detailed  discussion  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  features  of  design  embodied  in  the  German  machine 
tool  as  against  the  corresponding  competitive  American  machine  tool.  This  has 
special  reference  to  those  instances  where  the  German  machine  tool  is  not  a  direct 
copy  of  the  corresponding  competitive  American  machine  tool.  It  is  made  clear 
from  previous  quotations  taken  from  this  paper  that  in  most  instances  where  the 
German  competitive  machine  has  rapidly  succeeded,  it  has  been  because  it  is  a 
direct  copy  of  an  American  competitive  tool  as  to  design,  and  since  it  is  equally 
well  made  as  to  material  and  workmanship,  it  is  therefore  equally  efficient  for  pro- 
ducing work  throughout. 

What  follows,  therefore,  is  an  argument  to  show  that  in  those  particular  features  of 
design  where  the  German  competitor's  machine  is  not  a  duplicate  of  the  American 
competitor's  machine,  that  the  German  design  has  improved  upon  the  American 
design. 

The  author  shows  in  detail  that  German  machines,  such  as  lathes  and  drill  presses, 
milling  machines,  profilers,  gear-cutting  machines,  grinders,  special  grinding  ma- 
chines, cutter  and  tool  grinders,  boring  mills,  and  presses  are  at  least  equal  and  in 
some  cases  superior  to  the  American  competing  machines,  because  they  are  equally 
efficient,  in  many  cases  exact  copies  of  American  machines,  equal  in  workmanship, 
equal  in  convenience  for  operating,  equal  in  productive  capacity,  equal  in  value  in 
every  way,  but  lower  in  price. 

The  foregoing  quotations  from  the  presentation  of  this  case  made  by  this  eminent 
German  authority  go  to  show  that  in  his  judgment  and  based  upon  the  data  which 
he  has  scientifically  gathered  from  72  machine  builders  and  45  machine  tool  builders, 
and  the  evidence  deduced  therefrom,  that — 

1.  Germany  is  rapidly  driving  the  American  machine  tool  out  of  the  German  market. 

2.  Germany  has  duplicated  the  methods  of  manufacture  employed  by  the  American 
machine  tool  builder,  has  specialized  in  the  building  of  machine  tools,  has  either 
copied  identically  or  improved  upon  the  design,  is  building  machine  tools  of  at  least 
equal  efficiency  and  productive  capacity. 

3.  A  reading  of  this  paper  leads  directly  to  the  conviction  that  Germany  is  accom- 
plishing these  results  at  lower  cost  than  the  American  machine  tool  builder,  because 
she  purchases  her  material  at  least  equally  cheap  and  because  her  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor,  while  paid  a  very  considerably  lower  wage  rate,  nevertheless  is  at  the 
same  time  equally  efficient  with  American  labor.     Also,  all  overhead  costs  entering 
into  the  total  cost  of  a  machine  tool,  which  involves  all  administrative  expense,  are 
lower  than  in  America. 

The  author  of  this  paper  also  distinctly  shows  from  data  carefully  gathered  that 
Germany's  exports  of  machine  tools  are  rapidly  growing  to  a  most  significant  figure. 
He  shows  that  in  all  her  export  of  machinery,  which  includes  engines,  agricultural 
implements,  etc.,  she  leads  specifically  in  her  exports  of  machine  tools,  which  shows 
that  she  is  rapidly  taking  away  from  the  American  builder  all  those  export  markets  in 
the  world  where  she  meets  American  competition  upon  equal  and  neutral  ground. 
This  eminent  German  authority  specifically  states  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  present 
American  tariff  of  30  per  cent  Germany  would  make  very  large  inroads  upon  the 
American  market  (where,  if  machine  tools  are  put  on  the  free  list,  she  would  again 
meet  America  on  practically  neutral  ground,  as  she  has  done  in  other  export  countries), 
as  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  her  imports  to  this  country  are  already  rapidly  grow- 
ing, even  under  a  30  per  cent  protection  to  the  American  builder, 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  PRESS, 

February  10,  1912 
Mr.  FREDERICK  A.  GEIER, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Acting  on  your  request  I  have  hastily  collected  the  following  information 
regarding  conditions  in  the  machinery  industry  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  for 
use  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  next  Tuesday. 

In  December,  1908,  in  response  to  a  request  from  Senator  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  I  com- 
piled the  following  table  showing  the  average  rates  of  wages,  in  cents  per  hour,  paid  in 
European  countries  and  in  the  United  States: 


Countries. 

Machinists. 

Tool- 
makers. 

Handy 
men. 

FOREIGN. 

Italy  

8-12 

12-16 

9-10 

Switzerland 

15 

20 

10-12 

Germany,  Munich  

13 

17 

10 

Saxony  and  the  Rhine  Valley  

15 

20 

11-12 

Berlin  

14.5-17 

19-22 

11-13 

Magdeburg  .... 

14.5 

19 

8.5-10 

Great  Britain  

15.5 

20 

9 

France  '  

UNITED  STATES. 

New  York  City  .  .                                              .                .... 

33 

39-44 

16-28 

Philadelphia,  Pa  

31-37 

32 

16 

Providence,  fe.  I.*  

26 

28-35 

18-25 

Hartford,  Conn  .... 

32 

37 

20 

Cleveland,  Ohio  

25-30 

30-35 

18-25 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

27 

32 

20-30 

Milwaukee,  Wis.. 

25-40 

30-40 

17.  5-25 

1  Machine  tool  industry  still  in  its  infancy. 

1  On  piecework  these  rates  may  be  increased  30  to  40  per  cent. 

Since  then  wages  in  Europe  have  increased  on  an  average  from  8  per  cent  to  10 
per  cent.  In  many  works  no  increase  has  been  made,  in  others,  where  unusual  con- 
ditions prevail  and  highly  skilled  labor  has  been  employed,  the  increase  has  been 
more,  but  the  above  is  a  fair  average. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Foraker  I  said,  "Progressive  foreign  manufacturers  who  rec- 
ognize the  superiority  of  American  methods  are  rapidly  adopting  them,  and  all  they 
really  need  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  our  own  manufacturers  anywhere  is  a 
wider  market,  which  will  enable  them  to  produce  in  larger  quantities." 

Since  1908  a  continuous  and  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  product 
and  capacity  of  German  machinery  works,  especially  those  manufacturing  machine 
tools.  Their  progress  is  shown  not  only  by  the  published  statistics,  but  it  is  evident 
to  all  students  of  conditions  who  have  made  periodical  visits  to  Germany.  While 
there  last  summer  the  writer  was  more  strongly  impressed  than  ever  with  the  changed 
conditions.  The  increase  in  German  trade  is  not  confined  to  her  domestic  markets, 
but  extends  to  every  country  where  machine  tools  and  supplies  are  used  except  the 
United  States.  Even  in  this  countrv  some  machinery  can  be  sold,  plus  the  present 
duty,  with  a  profit,  and  any  material  reduction  in  our  tariff  would  bring  in  large 
quantities  of  German  tools. 

Statistics  show  an  increase  in  German  machinery  exports  of  a  thousand  per  cent  in  10 
years,  while  those  from  the  United  States  are  decreasing.  The  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  Austria-Hungary  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1909  were  433  tons  of  machine 
tools,  while  during  the  same  period  Germany  sent  into  Austria-Hungary  6,025  tons; 
and  this  disparity  is  even  greater  for  1910  and  1911. 

Prof.  Schlesinger,  a  well-known  German  authority,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Zeitschrift  des  Vereines  Deutscher  Ingenieure  (December  9,  16,  and  23,  1911),  entitled 
"The  Status  of  German  machine  tools  in  the  world's  markets,"  says  the  exports  of 
German  machine  tools  alone  in  1900  amounted  to  11,000  tons  and  in  1908,  58,000 
tons,  while  the  imports  in  1900  amounted  to  7,000  tons  and  now  average  about  5,500 
tons.  He  points  out  the  reasons  for  the  early  development  of  American  machine  tools 
and  explains  the  necessity  for  the  Germans  to  specialize  on  certain  types  of  machines, 
BO  that  they  may  be  accurate  for  the  production  of  interchangeable  parts,  as  well  as 
efficient  and  convenient  to  operate.  He  states  that  the  makers  of  special  German 
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machine  tools  now  export  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of  their  product,  and  that  in  one 
case,  through  specialization,  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  up  the  production  to  9,000 
marks  per  worker  in  a  factory  employing  400  men.  His  article,  in  the  main,  consists 
of  a  review  of  American  and  German  methods,  showing  that  the  former  have  been 
adopted  by  the  German  manufacturers  and  indicating  their  progress  along  lines  laid 
out  originally  by  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Reinecker,  of  Chemnitz,  one  of  the  largest  machine  tool  builders  in  Ger- 
many, said  to  the  writer  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  further  reduce  the  cost  of  German 
machinery  is  the  extension  of  their  markets,  which  would  enable  them  to  produce 
in  larger  quantities;  arid  as  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  that 
product,  Germans  are  anxious  for  a  reduction  in  our  duties  so  as  to  open  this  great 
market  to  them. 

Distance  cuts  no  figure  in  the  selling  cost,  as  the  freight  rates  from  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  to  New  York  are  less  than  from  Cincinnati,  except  in  car-load  lota  which  are 
only  occasionally  available. 

COMPARISON    OF   FREIGHT   RATES. 

Per  ton  of 
2,240  Ibs. 

Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  New  York,  2  tons  and  over  (less  than  2  tons,  $5  per 

cubic  meter,  35.3  cubic  feet) $7.  50 

Cincinnati  to  New  York  (less  than  carload  lots) 12.  65 

If  the  United  States  is  added  to  the  territory  in  which  the  Germans  are  now  selling 
machinery,  our  manufacturers  will  manifestly  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  them 
unless  the  cost  of  labor  is  materially  reduced . 

The  foregoing  points  refer  to  German  manufacturers,  but  second  only  to  them  is  the 
progress  made  by  English  machinery  builders.  The  largest  dealer  in  machine  tools 
in  Great  Britain,  who  for  many  years  handled  American  machinery  exclusively,  not 
long  ago  wrote  us:  "During  the  past  ten  years  English  machine  tool  makers  have  re- 
modeled their  designs,  and  most  of  them  are  now  building  tools  similar  to  those  made 
in  the  United  States.  Continental  makers  have  also  made  exact  copies  of  many 
American  machines,  and  these  are  now  about  as  good  as  the  American,  and  can  be 
sold  here  at  much  lower  prices.  On  small  tools  the  conditions  are  similar.  There  are 
a  dozen  or  more  manufacturers  making  twist  drills  in  England,  and  on  high  speed 
drilling  and  milling  cutters,  gear  cutters,  etc.,  the  prices  are  lower  than  American. 
English  makers  will,  we  think,  capture  much  of  the  continental  trade  which  has  pre- 
viously been  supplied  by  America." 

One  of  the  inconsistencies  and  injustices  of  the  proposition  to  place  machine  tools  on 
the  free  list  is  shown  by  the  continuation  of  a  40  per  cent  duty  on  automobiles,  although 
the  export  of  American  automobiles  has  rapidly  increased  and  the  imports  of  foreign 
automobiles  have  decreased  during  the  past  three  years.  Exactly  the  opposite  con- 
ditions prevail  in  respect  to  machine  tools. 

Every  machine  tool  builder  knows  that  one  effect  of  the  automobile  "boom"  has 
been  to  greatly  increase  the  wages  of  skilled  mechanics,  because  they  have  been  at- 
tracted to  automobile  works  by  the  higher  wages  prevailing  hi  that  industry,  which 
automobile  manufacturers  are  able  to  pay  on  account  of  the  far  greater  margin  of 
profit  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  than  in  machine  tools. 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  makes  a  study  of  existing  conditions  that  the 

E  lacing  of  machinery  on  the  free  list  will  unquestionably  transfer  to  German  and 
nglish  works  the  manufacture  of  a  large  part  of  the  machinery  now  made  and  sold 
in  this  country,  and  until  our  labor  costs  can  be  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions,  this 
market  will  be  absolutely  demoralized  and  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  thrown 
out  of  employment.  No  compensating  benefit  will  result  to  American  consumers, 
for  a  reduction  of  even  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  on  the  price  of  a  machine  would  have 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  cost  of  ite  output.  This  demoralization  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  branches  of  the  machinery  industry  directly  affected  by  this  bill, 
but  would  necessarily  extend  to  the  entire  metal- working  industry,  employing  between 
900,000  and  1,000,000  men,  not  including  the  industries  which  sell  them  supplies 
and  material. 

Any  reduction  in  the  present  duty  will  necessarily  admit  a  volume  of  foreign  ma- 
chinery increasing  in  size  according  to  the  amount  of  the  reduction  and  the  character 
of  the  machinery  imported. 

Very  truly,  yours,  ALEX  LUCHARS, 

Publisher  of  Machinery. 
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(Excerpts  from  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  Feb.  14, 1912,  on  H.  R. 

18642.] 

SCHEDULE    C — METALS    AND    MANUFACTURES    OP    METALS — ITEM,    "MACHINE    TOOLS." 
[Pages  1109  to  1111  and  pages  1116  to  1119.] 

Quotations  from  report  of  Government  expert,  Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Garden,  report  to 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "MacMne  Tool  Trade  in  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  United  Kingdom." 

Page  17: 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Americans  in  generally  have  not  been  giving  the 
Germans  credit  for  learniMg  and  developing  in  machine-tool  construction,  and  if  it  is 
proposed  to  keep  ahead  in  shop  efficiency  the  United  States  must  look  to  the  training 
of  workmen  from  boyhood  up." 

Page  43  of  the  report,  speaking  of  a  write-up  of  a  large  concern  in  Berlin: 

"The  shop  managers  at  Borsig's  have  learned  wonderfully  well  how  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  out  of  tools.  There  could  undoubtedly  be  reductions  made  in  the  force 
employed;  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  tools  working  at  practically  100 
per  cent  efficiency.  It  would  be  refreshing  for  some  of  our  American  manufacturers 
who  believe  that  we  alone  understand  the  term  "shop  efficiency"  to  take  a  walk 
through  these  shops,  and  I  believe  that  a  glimpse  of  the  workings  of  this  particular 
plant  would  cause  a  realization  of  what  there  is  ahead  of  America  in  foreign  compe- 
tition." 

Capt.  Garden,  in  his  1909  report,  page  33,  says: 

"Restricted  number  of  tools  built  by  the  Pitler  firm  shows  that  the  tendency  in 
Germany,  provided  the  market  can  be  obtained,  is  to  specialize.  There  are  several 
milling-machine  tool  houses  which  are  endeavoring  to  reach  the  specializing  stage, 
and  there  is  a  gear-cutting  house  near  Chemnitz — Herman  Pfauter — which  is  practi- 
cally making  only  one  tool — gear-hobbing  machines." 

Page  34: 

"The  writer  has  observed  Schiess  tools,  not  only  in  Germany  but  in  many  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  plants  of  other  countries  of  western  Europe,  and  has  been 
impressed  by  the  high  character  of  the  products  of  this  firm.  Aside  from  the  good 
workmanship  on  the  tools,  there  is  probably  no  better  casting  work  in  Germany  than 
can  be  found  in  the  Schiess  foundry." 

Page  48: 

"Noteworthy  in  this  last  list  are  the  milling  machines  of  the  Wanderer  Fahrrad- 
werke,  of  Chemnitz,  and  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  German  experts  that  the 
products  of  this  firm  are  pressing  some  of  our  best  American  millers  closely.  The 
millers  of  the  Chemnitz  establishment  undoubtedly  have  merit  and  certainly  possess 
much  form.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  these  Saxony  tools  represent  in  a 
very  high  degree  the  best  that  is  being  turned  out  by  German  tool  manufacturers. 
From  statements  made  it  would  seem  that  the  Chemnitz  firm  is  selling  its  tools  much 
cheaper  than  the  American  manufacturers  demand  for  the  same  type  of  machine. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  figures  quoted  are  so  considerably  less  as  to  make  it  advisable 
for  American  manufacturers  of  milling  machines  to  watch  this  German  development 
closely." 

Page  15: 

"The  German  builders  have  everything  practically  but  territory  and  with  terri- 
tory the  ability  to  specialize.  Their  country  is  too  circumscribed  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  new  firm  to  hope  to  live  on  domestic  trade.  Export  business  is  therefore  the 
life  of  the  nation,  and  every  thought  and  every  energy  is  accordingly  directed  in  the 
interest  of  export." 

Writing  of  a  shop  in  Belgium,  "Machine  Tool  Trade  in  Belgium": 

Page  69: 

"Mr.  Jules  M61otte  was  a  member  of  the  jury  of  awards  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition 
and  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  M61otte  works.  He  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  methods,  and,  being  an  engineer,  he  has  applied  American  ways 
in  the  Remicourt  shops.  The  most  exacting  of  American  shop  superintendents 
would  find  it  difficult  to  improve  on  the  Me'lotte  installation;  and  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration, the  system  in  vogue  would  seem  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  I  could  per- 
haps mention  shops  which  are  working  faster  than  Me"lotte's,  but  the  list  would  com- 
prise our  very  best  works." 
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Page  70: 

"What  Melotte  has  accomplished  has  been  the  effecting  of  an  output  capacity 
at  apparently  minimum  expense.  He  has  placed  American  standards  as  examples 
to  be  attained,  and  he  is  accomplishing  wonderful  results  with  the  men  he  employs. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Melotte  workmen,  working  for  less  than  $1  per  day, 
are  doing  as  much  work  as  American  machine-tool  hands  earning  $3.50  a  day,  but  I 
do  say  that  Melotte  has  trained  up  a  class  of  workmen  who  are  getting  splendid 
speed  out  of  the  machines  and  who  have  developed  a  high  output  capacity." 

AN   OBJECT  LESSON. 

"There  is  hardly  any  doubt  but  what  the  Remicourt  shops  are  turning  out  85 
separators  per  day  at  a  very  much  lower  figure  than  would  be  possible  at  the  present 
time  in  the  United  States.  American  manufacturers  are  able  to  hold  their  own  in 
foreign  competition  so  long  as  our  technical  knowledge  is  superior  and  our  shop 
efficiency  greater.  The  object  lesson  presented  by  the  Remicourt  shops  shows  what 
might  be  further  possible  for  some  American  manufacturers  to  accomplish  were  they 
able  to  work  on  Belgian  territory.  The  Melotte  equipment,  composed  as  it  la 
almost  exclusively  of  American  machine  tools  and  operated  on  American  lines,  gives 
the  Remicourt  shops  practically  all  the  advantages  of  an  American  plant  plus  the 
further  advantages  offered  by  a  lower  wage  scale." 

BRIEF  OF  THE  NILES-BEMENT-POND   CO.  ON  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

NEW  YORK,  February  4,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Your  very  kind  consideration  of  the  facts  I  ventured  to  present  to  you 
eome  months  ago  bearing  upon  the  machine-tool  industry  emboldens  me  to  trespass 
on  your  time  with  certain  other  reflections,  which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  some  attention 
in  this  connection. 

In  determining  the  question  of  protection — whether  merely  incidental  or  inten- 
tional—account must  be  taken  not  only  of  the  welfare  and  standard  of  living  of  the 
wage  earner,  but  also,  and  distinguished  from  this,  there  must  be  considered  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  at  large. 

Industries  engaged  in  the  production  of  pure  luxiiries,  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment and  the  like,  might,  by  the  withdrawal  of  protection,  be  greatly  weakened  or  even 
extinguished,  the  owners  impoverished,  and  the  wage  earners,  until  absorbed  by  other 
industries,  sharply  distressed.  The  country  at  large,  however,  would  feel  but  little 
disturbance.  The  consumptive  demand  for  such  luxuries  being  easily  met  by  importa- 
tion, the  industries  themselves  having  no  vital  connection  with  the  unavoidable 
necessities  of  the  country,  the  area  of  disturbance  would  be  localized  and  confined 
practically  within  the  bounds  of  the  industry  affected. 

There  are,  however,  certain  industries  which  form  the  base  whereon  the  other 
activities  of  .the  whole  country  are  built  and  without  which  these  varied  activities 
can  not  exist.  Any  serious  disturbance,  therefore,  of  these  fundamental  industries 
must  necessarily  involve  not  only  particular  groups  of  proprietors  and  wage  earners, 
but  the  whole  country  in  a  distress  whose  reach  and  continuance  would  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  area  of  disturbance  in  these  underlying  industries,  or  the  indis- 
petosableness  of  the  disturbed  industry  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  general 
activities  of  the  country. 

Industries  involved  in  the  working  of  metals,  in  all  their  countless  applications, 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  these  basic  activities. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  imagine  a  country  highly  developed  industrially  while 
producing  no  luxuries  and  importing  all  of  these  it  might  desire.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  such  a  country  should  depend,  even  preponderantly,  on  foreign  production  and 
importation  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  needs  in  metals  and  their  industrial  applications. 

Such  importations  of  metals  in  the  state  of  raw  material  is  possible,  but  domestic 
production  of  the  greater  part  of  those  appliances  into  which  saw  metals  are  converted 
is  a  sine  qua  non  not  only  of  prosperity  but  even  of  an  industrial  civilization  in  every 
country. 

Let  anyone  pass  in  mental  review  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  ranking  them 
in  the  order  of  their  prosperity  and  modern  industrial  civilization,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  these  assertions  is  overwhelming. 
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Manifestly,  then,  changes  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  domestic  working  in 
metals  is  carried  on  in  any  country  can  be  justified  only  when  assurance  is  present 
beyond  peradventure  that  the  proposed  changes  shall  not  throw  these  indispensable 
industries  into  lasting  confusion. 

If  this  is  true  of  these  industries  in  general,  it  is,  by  far  the  more,  true  of  the  manu- 
facture of  machine  tools.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  back  of  every  applica- 
tion of  metals  in  modern  civilization  stands  somewhere  a  machine  tool. 

Dependence  on  foreign  production  and  importation  for  so  vital  a  need  would  be  the 
grossest  folly,  a  fact  which  is  recognized  and  evidenced  by  every  nation  which  has 
reached  even  a  moderate  degree  of  industrial  development. 

In  times  of  peace  such  lack  of  domestic  production  involves  an  industrial  ineffi- 
ciency and  loss  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  which  any  necessary  degree  of  protection 
could  impose.  Whatever  burden  a  tariff  on  machine  tools  may  involve  is  so  divided 
and  redivided  among  its  products,  primary  or  derived,  that  it  reaches  the  consumer 
in  almost  negligible  quantity,  and  is  greatly  more  than  offset  by  the  economic  effi- 
ciency resulting  when — and  only  when — the  maker  and  the  user  of  the  tools  can 
come  into  close  contact  with  each  other,  unhindered  by  distance,  foreign  tongues,  and 
the  diversities  of  method  that  show  themselves  in  the  practice  of  different  countries. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  very  obvious  disadvantage  of  obtaining 
repair  parts  when  these  must  be  brought  from  a  distance  measured  by  thousands  of 
miles  in  space  and  by  months  in  time. 

In  case  of  war  the  disadvantages  of  the  lack  of  domestic  production  of  machine  tools 
in  adequate  supply  must  rise  to  a  point  nothing  short  of  the  disastrous. 

Without  proper  machine  tools  not  a  firearm,  great  or  small,  can  be  produced,  not  a 
ship,  a  locomotive,  an  engine  of  any  type,  not  even  a  dead  freight  car  can  be  built  or 
repaired,  nor  can  a  machine  tool  itself  be  produced  or,  if  damaged  or  worn,  put  again 
in  working  condition.  Neither  can  adequate  domestic  production  of  these  indispen- 
sable instruments  of  modern  manufacture  be  quickly  provided. 

In  few,  if  any,  industries  is  time  so  essential  a  factor  as  in  the  establishing  of  a  machine- 
tool  plant  capable  of  turning  out  a  satisfactory  or  even  usable  product.  When  it  ia 
remembered  that  every  defect  in  a  machine  tool  is  magnified  in  its  product  and  that 
accuracies  of  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  are  not  uncommonly  necessary  in  the 
products  of  machine  tools  it  can  be  easily  realized  that  the  getting  together  of  carefully 
studied  designs  and  of  a  plant  and  working  force  capable  of  embodying  these  in  iron 
and  steel  can  not  be  a  matter  of  hasty,  happy-go-lucky  improvisation. 

Any  action,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  this  country  which  might  be  fairly  suspected 
even  of  causing  serious  disturbance  to  the  domestic  production  of  instruments  so 
essential  to  modern  industrialism  as  are  machine  tools  should  not  be  taken  until  it 
can  be  clearly  shown  that  such  suspicion  of  ensuing  damage  was  unfounded. 

This,  a  fortiori,  because  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  facts  on  which  a 
sound  conclusion  may  be  soundly  based.  There  is  needed  only  the  avoidance  of 
hasty  or  impatient  decision  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  faulty  or  insufficient  information. 

Believing  it  to  be  the  desire  of  those  about  to  inaugurate  changes  in  our  present 
tariff  laws  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  shall  not  be  endangered  by  such  changes, 
I  venture  to  urge  upon  you,  and  through  you  upon  those  by  whose  hands  these  changes 
must  be  made,  that  the  underlying  importance  to  the  country  of  its  machine-tool 
production  be  recognized  and  that  there  be  had  very  full  and  patient  investigation 
of  the  effect  upon  it  of  any  proposed  change  in  the  present  tariff  before  such  change 
is  finally  determined  upon. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

THOMAS  T.  GAFF. 

LETTERS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR  RE- 
GARDING IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 
BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE, 

Washington,  February  5,  1913. 
Mr.  DANIEL  C.  ROPER, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DEAR  SIR:  Referring  to  your  letter  asking  whether  this  bureau  can  supply  such  a  de- 
scription of  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  1912  as  will  show  separately 
the  merchandise  properly  classified  as  machine  tools,  I  have  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of 
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Statistics  gave  careful  attention  to  this  subject  in  1909,  having  received  from  Mr. 
F.  L.  Eberhardt,  the  president  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association,  a 
request  for  a  more  detailed  classification  of  the  exports  of  machine  tools,  that  letter 
including  his  definition  of  the  term  "machine  tools"  and  a  list  of  the  principal 
articles  of  this  character  exported.  The  letter  in  question  was  submitted  to  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  York,  who  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  articles  enu- 
merated by  Mr.  Eberhardt  were  all  included  in  our  classification,  "metal-working 
machinery,"  including  little,  if  anything,  not  distinctly  machine  tools  of  the  type 
designated  by  Mr.  Eberhardt.  The  collector,  however,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  changing  the  classification  from  metal-working  machinery  to  machine  tools, 
and  in  view  of  this  opinion  the  original  classification  was  retained,  but  the  term 
"including  metal-working  machine  tools"  was  added.  I  have  now,  in  view  of  your 
present  inquiry,  addressed  letters  to  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  principal  ports 
through  which  this  class  of  merchandise  is  exported,  asking  whether  they  are  still  of 
the  opinion  that  the  group,  " metal- working  machinery,  including  metal-working 
machine  tools,"  is  composed  entirely  or  chiefly  of  metal-working  machine  tools;  also 
whether  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  machine  tools  other  than  those  used  for 
metal  working  are  exported,  and,  if  so,  what  value  such  exports  bear  to  those  for  metal 
working  only.  Copies  of  their  replies  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

The  imports  of  machine  tools  are  shown  on  page  36  of  the  publication  of  this  bureau 
entitled,  Imported  Merchandise  Entered  for  Consumption  in  the  United  States  and 
Duties  Collected  Thereon,  1912." 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  H.  BALDWIN, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

N.  B. — I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  letters  from  Mr.  Eberhardt  and  the  collector  of 
customs  at  New  York  on  the  subject. 


[Inclosure  1.] 

UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 

New  York,  April  22,  1909. 
The  CHIEF,  BUREAU  OP  STATISTICS, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant  with 
respect  to  introducing  the  class  of  machine  tools  in  the  new  edition  of  Schedule  B. 

I  have  noted  your  statements  relative  to  changing  the  present  class  of  metal-working 
machinery  to  the  title  of  machine  tools  for  the  reasons  expressed  in  my  letter  of  the 
19th  instant  asserting  it  is  my  belief  that  all  the  metal-working  machinery  exported 
from  New  York  was  comprised  of  machine  tools,  and  that  such  a  class  would  become 
a  substitute  for  the  present  clajs  of  metal-working  machinery.  In  relation  to  this 
matter  I  beg  to  qualify  my  assertion  to  read  as  intended  in  mind:  "Would  become  a 
substitute  for  metal-working  machinery  so  far  as  applied  to  the  articles  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Eberhardt  in  his  letter  to  your  bureau." 

I  fully  concur  with  your  belief  that  the  statistics  of  our  exports  should  be  expressed 
in  trade  designations  and  terms  practical  to  manufacturers  and  exporters,  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  substitution  of  machine  tools  for  metal-working  machinery  will 
not  fulfill  the  object  desired  and  defeat  the  very  purpose  intended. 

If  this  office  correctly  understands  the  request  that  has  been  made  for  the  class  of 
machine  tools,  it  is  to  show  the  exports  of  the  articles  submitted  by  Mr.  Eberhardt 
and  similar  ones  for  metal-working  purposes.  In  fact  Mr.  Eberhardt  has  defined 
machine  tools  as  machinery  for  metal  working.  Looking  further  in  the  matter  I  find  a 
more  general  definition  of  the  term,  one  that  does  not  limit  the  tools  to  metal-working 
machinery,  but  applying  to  all  machines  for  working  on  various  materials  such  as 
wood,  stone,  and  leather,  as  well  as  iron  and  steel.  The  Standard  Dictionary  defines 
machine  tools  as  "a  machine  for  doing  work  with  cutting  tools,  or  one  utilizing  various 
tools  in  performing  the  actual  work,  as  a  lathe,  planing,  drilling,  rabbeting,  or  tenoning 
machine." 

In  advertisements  of  machine  tools  for  sale;  printed  in  the  Iron  Age,  I  find  in  addi- 
tion to  implements  of  metal-working  machinery,  articles  listed  as  electric  motors, 
electric  dynamos,  grindstones  in  frames,  gas  engines,  and  wood-trimming  machines. 

Hence,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  the  term  is  too  general  and  under  its  head 
would  be  compiled  much  of  the  machinery  now  otherwise  provided  for,  and  that 
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instead  of  supplying  the  information  desired,  the  exports  of  the  class  would  be  an 
aggregate  of  all  machines  that  might  be  defined  as  machine  tools  under  the  general 
definition  of  the  term. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  your  office  I  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  classifi- 
cation that  may  be  provided  as  intended  in  construction  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Respectfully, 

H.  C.  STUART, 
Special  Deputy  Collector. 


[Inclosure  2.] 

UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 

Port  of  New  York,  April  19,  1909. 
The  CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Fred  L.  Eberhardt,  president  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  with  respect  to  providing  a  class  in  the  schedule  of  exports  for  machine 
tools,  in  relation  to  which  you  inquire  if  such  a  class  is  practicable,  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  the  class  requested  is  wholly  impracticable  for  the  reason  that  the  informa- 
tion required  to  make  the  classification  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  customs  offices. 

No  examination  is  made  of  exported  domestic  articles  by  the  United  States  customs. 
The  statistics  of  exports  are  compiled  from  the  descriptions  of  the  merchandise  fur- 
nished by  the  shipper  in  his  manifest  filed  with  the  customs  offices.  The  said  shippers 
do  not  usually  enter  into  the  detailed  specific  description  of  articles  that  would  warrant 
the  attempt  of  showing  separately  the  exports  of  machine  tools.  Very  frequently 
the  only  party  in  contact  with  the  United  States  customs  is  a  railroad  or  steamship 
freight  agent  to  whom  the  merchandise  has  been  consigned  from  some  interior  point 
for  export,  and  who  possesses  no  further  knowledge  relative  to  the  character  of  the 
consignment  than  the  information  in  the  bill  of  lading  accompanying  the  merchandise 
thus  consigned. 

Of  the  35  different  machine  tools  enumerated  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Eberhardt  not  over 
five  or  six  of  them  have  ever  been  observed  in  the  shippers'  manifests.  Under  the 
present  classification  the  tools  named  in  the  list  would  oe  compiled  under  class  176, 
"Metal-working  machinery,"  and  it  is  the  belief  of  this  office  that  all  the  exports  of 
New  York  reported  under  the  head  of  metal-working  machinery  are  machine  tools, 
but  as  the  compilation  is  made  generally  from  the  description  of  metal-working  ma- 
chinery, I  am  not  in  position  to  make  this  statement  as  a  positive  fact. 

The  present  arrangement  in  classification  furnishes  as  much  information  as  can  be 
supplied  by  the  customs.  I  know  of  no  metal-working  machinery  exported  that  is 
not  indicated  in  the  list  of  metal-working  machine  tools  provided  by  Mr.  Eberhardt, 
therefore  the  addition  of  machine  tools  to  the  export  classification  would  result  in 
nothing  more  than  the  class  becoming  a  substitute  for  the  present  class  of  "metal- 
working  machinery,"  a  setting  aside  of  the  present  harmonious  classification  of  ma- 
chinery without  increasing  tine  value  of  our  export  statistics.  The  only  suggestion  I 
can  make  in  the  matter  would  be  to  amend  the  wording  of  the  present  class  No.  176, 
somewhat  as  follows: 

"Metal- working  machinery  (including  metal-working  machine  tools)." 

The  permission  to  use  any  part  of  this  letter  as  information  to  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Builders'  Association  is  readily  granted. 

Respectfully,  H.  C.  STUART, 

Special  Deputy  Collector. 


NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

Newark,  N.  J.,  April  IS,  1909. 
Mr.  O.  P.  AUSTIN, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  Referring  to  yours  of  the  7th,  I  was  just  about  to  address  your  depart- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  in  this  connection  beg  to  submit  the  following  information 
with  reference  to  the  proper  definition  of  a  machine  tool,  and  a  detailed  classification 
of  the  names  of  such  macnines  as,  in  the  judgment  of  our  association,  would  properly 
be  embraced  in  paid  f  laaaififfttion. 
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Machine  tool:  "Primarily  a  power-driven  machine  using  cutting  tools  for  working 
metals,  as  further  defined  by  the  following  representative  list: "  Arbor  presses,  bolt- 
making  machinery,  boring  machines,  broaching  machines,  centering  machines, 
chucking  machines,  cutting-off  machines,  cylinder-boring  machines,  drilling  machines, 
drop  presses  or  hammers,  filing  machines,  gear-cutting  machines,  grinding  machines, 
keyseating  machines,  lathes,  milling  machines,  nut-making  machinery,  pipe  cutting 
and  threading  machines,  planing  machines,  pulley-turning  machinery,  punching 
machines  (man  or  power),  presses  (metal  working),  rack-cutting  machinery,  riveting 
machines,  screw-making  machinery,  shaft  straightener,  shaping  machines,  shearing 
and  punching  machines,  slitting  machines,  slotting  machines,  straightening  metals 
(machines  for),  tapping  machines,  thread-milling  machines,  thread-rolling  machines, 
wheel  quartering  machines,  machines  not  otherwise  specified. 

As  you  have  doubtless  observed,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  specific- 
ally mentioned  m?  chine  tools  in  their  classification,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts,  we  believe, 
of  our  association,  and  our  association  feels  that  the  industry  is  sufficiently  important 
to  warrant  the  compiling  of  the  necessary  statistical  data  and  the  recording  of  same 
for  the  future. 

As  an  association  we  do  not  feel  that  machine  tools  should  be  embraced  under  one 
head,  as  metal  working  machines.  We  believe  it  should  be  analyzed,  so  to  say,  as 
per  the  above  list.  The  names  of  tools  not  found  on  the  above  list  could  be  included 
under  a  heading  such  as  "Metal-working  machinery  not  otherwise  specified"  or 
"Machine  tools  not  otherwise  specified.  " 

I  think  that  the  foregoing  fully  covers  the  subject  as  outlined  in  yours  of  the  7th, 
but  if  there  should  be  more  information  desired,  or  any  question  you  would  like  to 
put  to  our  association,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  same  and  assure  you  of  our 
hearty  cooperation. 

Yours,  very  truly,  FRED  L.  EBERHARDT, 

President. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 
BUREAU  OP  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE, 

Washington,  February  ^1,  1913. 
Mr.  DANIEL  C.  ROPER, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  further  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  5  asking  whether  this  bureau 
can  supply  such  a  description  of  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  1912 
as  will  show  separately  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  properly  classified  as 
"Machine  tools,"  to  which  response  was  made  that  the  inquiry  would  be  referred  to 
the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  principal  ports  through  which,  merchandise  of  this 
character  is  imported  and  exported,  I  am  inclosing  herewith  copies  of  the  replies 
from  the  collectors  in  question.  You  will  observe  that  the  collectors  of  customs, 
especially  those  at  the  more  important  ports,  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  determine  the  precise  value  of  machine  tools  imported  or  exported, -espe- 
cially the  latter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  descriptions  which  accompany  the  mer- 
chandise are  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  the  collectors  to  determine,  in  all  < . 
whether  the  articles  in  question  could  or  could  not  properly  be  classified  as  "machine 
tools."  Indeed  the  entire  question  of  the  articles  or  classes  of  articles  which  fall  prop- 
erly under  that  designation  is  apparently  still  an  open  one,  even  with  those  engaged 
in  the  manufacture,  sale,  importation,  or  exportation  of  articles  of  this  general  charac- 
ter. Upon  this  point  I  call  your  attention  to  copies  of  correspondence  which  has 
passed  between  this  office  and  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing,  importation,  and 
exportation  of  machine  tools;  to  the  diversity  of  views  upon  this  subject  presented 
in  the  definitions  given  by  generally  accepted  authorities;  and  also  to  a  report  by 
a  committee  of  the  National  Tool  Builders'  Association,  held  at  Atlantic  City  in 
May,  1911,  discussing  at  length  the  various  definitions  of  machine  tools. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  H.  BALDWIN, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 
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[Inclosures.] 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 

Port  of  New  York,  February  10,  1913. 
The  CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

SIR:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant  making  inquiry  regarding  the 
character  of  the  articles  returned  under  class  245  of  Schedule  B,  for  the  monthly  state- 
ment of  domestic  commodities  exported. 

In  reply  I  would  state  that  the  return  under  the  class  as  provided  in  the  schedule 
has  included  both  metal-working  machinery  and  machine  tools,  but  how  much  of 
the  class  has  been  comprised  of  the  metal- working  machinery  and  how  much  of 
machine  tools,  it  is  impossible  to  state,  for  the  machinery  and  machine  tools  have  such 
a  synonymous  use  in  me  trade,  this  office  has  never  been  able  to  fix  a  proper  division 
between  them.  From  the  Treasury  decisions  of  articles  imported  by  these  names 
under  the  present  tariff,  it  can  be  concluded  only  that  the  question  of  division  has 
not  been  definitely  established,  and  certainly  the  descriptions  given  or  those  that  can 
be  procured  in  the  shippers'  manifests  are  or  would  be  too  indefinite  to  determine 
whether  the  article  exported  was  machinery  or  machine  tools. 

The  Treasury  decisions  also  show  there  are  machine  tools  for  working  with  wood 
and  other  materials  as  well  as  metal,  and  in  the  course  pursued  by  this  office,  if  any  of 
the  said  machine  tools  have  been  exported,  they  have  been  returned  in  the  particular 
class  machinery  to  which  they  are  allied,  thus  applying  the  practice  of  class  245  to 
the  several  different  classes  of  machinery  whenever  there  have  been  exports  of  machine 
tools. 

Respectfully,  H.  C.  STUART, 

Special  Deputy  Collector. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 
Port  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  February  10,  1913. 
BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  Replying  to  bureau  circular  letter  of  the  6th  instant  relative  to  export  class 
"Metal-working  machinery  (including  metal-working  machine  tools)"  of  which  the 
export  value  in  the  fiscal  year  1912  from  this  port  was  $146,361  and  in  which  you  ask 
to  be  advised  if  this  class  consists  exclusively  of  articles  usually  known  as  "machine 
tools,  "  or  if  there  are  some  other  metal-working  machines  included  that  could  not  be 
considered  tools,  and  if  so  about  what  proportion.  Also  if  there  are  other  machine 
tools  not  metal  working  exported  and  in  what  group  they  are  included  and  about 
what  proportion  in  value  of  machine  tools  exported  is  for  metal  working  and  other 
class  of  work : 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  construction  placed  upon  the  class  at  this  port  in 
Schedule  B  as  metal-working  machinery  (including  metal-working  tools),  included 
only  such  metal-working  machinery  as  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  or  finish- 
ing of  the  same  into  some  article,  and  the  metal-working  tools  as  returned  included 
only  such  tools  as  were  used  in  connection  with  such  machinery  above  stated.  The 
metal-working  machinery  as  returned  under  said  class  exported  from  this  port  included 
such  as  drills,  presses  and  shapers,  can-making  machinery  and  foundry  machinery, 
bridge-working  niachinery,  and  other  machinery  of  such  character.  Other  machinery, 
sometimes  considered  as  machine  tools  used  for  the  manufacture  of  different  com- 
modities, such  as  shoe  machinery,  typesetting  machinery,  printing  presses,  wood- 
working machinery,  has  classes  provided  for  same  in  Schedule  B. 

Relative  to  the  proportion  of  the  value  as  returned  under  the  class  in  question  from 
this  port,  I  would  say  that  a  fair  estimate  covering  metal-working  machine  tools  would 
be  about  one-third  of  the  value  returned. 

You  inquire  if  in  the  opinion  of  this  office  the  title  "metal-working  machinery 
(including  metal-working  machine  tools)"  is  synonymous.  I  would  state  that  while 
the  articles  exported  are  not  synonymous  that  the  title  of  the  class  would  be  and 
include  the  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  and  such  tools  as  would  be 
necessary  to  operate  the  same. 

Respectfully,  JOHN  W.  RICH.  Collector, 
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TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 
Port  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  February  10,  1913. 
CHIEF  OF  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 
SIR:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  February  6,  I  beg  to  advise: 

Export  class  Metal- working  machinery  (including  metal-working  machine  tools)," 
as  reported  from  this  port,  consists  entirely  of  machine  tools  for  metal  working, 
described  as  lathes,  shapers,  drills,  dies,  punches,  etc.,  and  parts  of  same.  I  do  not 
recall  having  included  any  other  metal-working  machinery  that  could  not  be  con- 
sidered tools. 

In  my  opinion  the  title  "Metal- working  machinery  (including  metal- working 
machine  tools)"  is  synonymous. 

Respectfully,  JOHN  A.  MINETE,  Collector. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 
Port  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  15,  1913. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  Referring  to  yours  of  the  6th  instant,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  unable 
to  give  the  desired  information,  as  shippers'  manifests  do  not  give  it  as  a  rule. 

I  have  classed  under  the  head  of  "Metal-working  machinery  "  all  machinery  shipped 
to  steel  and  iron  mills,  rolling  mills,  etc. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  classify  these  transactions,  as  the  manifests  never 
give  any  definite  information  as  to  what  class  of  machinery  they  are.  It  is  not  believed 
the  machinery  reported  under  the  title  of  "Metal-  working  machinery  "  are  all  identical 
or  the  same  kind  intended  under  this  title. 

Respectfully,  FRED  0.  MUNSEY, 

Collector  of  Customs. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 
Port  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  19,  1913. 
CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  Replying  to  bureau's  inquiry  of  the  6th  instant  relating  to  the  exportationa 
at  this  port  during  the  fiscal  year  1912  of  "Metal- work  ing  machinery  (including  metal- 
working  machine  tools),"  I  have  to  report  that  said  exportations  did  not  consist 
exclusively  of  "machine  tools,"  but  that  about  90  per  cent  thereof  was  typesetting 
machinery,  and  that  no  other  machine  tools,  not  metal  working,  are  exported  at 
Philadelphia. 

I  have  to  report  further  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  the  titles  "Metal-working 
machinery"  and  "Metal-working  machine  tools"  are  not  synonymous. 
Respectfully, 

H.  K.  LATHY,  Special  Deputy  Collector. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 
Port  of  Boston,  Mass.,  February  18,  1913. 
CHIEF,  BUREAU  OP  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  -C. 

SIR:  Referring  to  bureau  letter  dated  5th  instant  I  beg  to  report  that  manifests 
furnish  no  information,  all  reading  "metal -working  machinery,"  with  no  mention  of 
tools.  I  learn  on  inquiry  that  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  machine  tools,  that  the 
agent  of  one  exporter  stating  that  his  shipments  were  nearly  all  machine  tools,  but 
contained  a  small  proportion  of  other  metal-working  machinery.  Another  person,  a 
forwarding  agent,  says  that  his  exportations  are  not  tools,  but  I  doubt  if  he  under- 
stands the  matter.  A  third  person  says  that  his  shipments  are  large  lathes  operated 
by  power. 

I  have  to-day  consulted  a  Boston  manufacturer.  He  calls  a  lathe  a  tool  and  says 
that  he  considers  the  term  "Metal- work  ing  machinery"  and  "Metal -working  machine 
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tools "  as  synonymous.  I  judge,  therefore,  that  if  there  is  any  metal-working  ma- 
chinery other  than  tools  exported  it  is  but  a  smaU  quantity  and  would  recommend 
that  the  present  title  be  not  changed. 

The  only  other  exportation  of  machine  tools  that  I  am  aware  of  are  a  few  wood- 
working lathes,  which  have  been  returned  under  class  No.  260,  "All  other  wood- 
working machinery." 

Respectfully,  E.  PERRY, 

Special  Deputy  Collector. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 

Part  of  Boston,  Mass.,  February  19,  191S. 
CHIEF,  BUREAU  OP  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  Referring  to  bureau  letter  dated  5th  instant  and  my  reply  dated  18th  instant,  I 
beg  to  report  that  the  person  who  stated  that  his  exportations  of  metal-working  ma- 
chinery were  not  tools  now  informs  me  that  they  were  lathes,  which  he  did  not  suppose 
would  be  called  tools. 

Respectfully,  E.  PERRY,  Special  Deputy  Collector. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE, 

Port  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  18,  191S. 
Hon.  A.  H.  BALDWIN, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  I  duly  received  your  circular  letter  dated  February  6,  1913,  referring  to  export 
class  "metal- working  machinery,  including  metal-working  machine  tools." 

An  investigation  of  the  manifests  filed  at  this  port  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  exportations  should  be  designated  as  machine  tools,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, while  the  classification  of  machine  tools  has  not  just  been  clearly  demonstrated, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  title  "metal-working  machinery, "  in  a  measure,  is  synony- 
mous with  metal-working  machine  tools.  While  this  is  so,  of  course,  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  such  a  rule. 

In  order  that  you  may  gather  some  information  as  to  the  kind  of  machinery  exported 
here,  I  inclose  you  herewith  21  manifests,  selected  at  random,  which  kindly  return 
after  perusal,  for  the  files  of  this  office. 

Respectfully,  A.  SMITH,  Special  Deputy  Collector. 

GOULD  &  EBERHARDT, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  February  12,  1913. 
Mr.  A.  H.  BALDWIN, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Your  circular  letter  and  blank  to  be  filled  out  with  reference  to  foreign 
trade  promotion  has  been  duly  received,  and  we  inclose  herewith  our  reply  to  the 
questions  on  the  sheet  referred  to. 

We  might  say  at  the  outset  that  we  are  members  of  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders'  Association,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1041  East  Third  Street, 
Jas.  H.  Herron,  general  manager.  We  are  having  difficulty  now  as  members  of  this 
association,  setting  forth  our  position  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  regard- 
ing the  proposed  change  in  tne  tariff.  Our  industry  now  carries  30  per  cent  duty, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  put  it  on  the  free  list. 

From  the  best  information  that  any  of  our  membership  can  find  there  is  practically 
no  intelligent  data  that  we  can  refer  to  kept  by  any  of  the  departments  in  Washing- 
ton with  regard  to  our  industry.  This  the  writer  personally,  and  the  secretary  of 
our  association  at  that  time,  which  was  in  April,  1905,  found  to  their  regret  after 
visiting  both  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  was  not  to  be 
had.  And  it  is  very  gratifying  to  receive  this  circular  letter  from  you,  which  has 
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given  us  a  slight  hope  that  possibly  this  department  of  which  you  are  the  chief  may 
be  seeking  to  correct  the  same.    • 

In  view  of  the  search  which  was  made  by  ourselves  in  1905,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  possibly  one  reason  for  there  not  being  more  intelligent  and  compre- 
hensive data  was  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  a  machine  tool  was,  and 
some  members  of  our  association,  together  with  the  writer,  set  about  to  properly 
define  a  "machine  tool."  We  have  been  at  it  ever  since,  and  we  find  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  court  decisions  are  taking  in  all  classes  of  machinery  which  a  tech- 
nical English  translation  would  define  as  a  machine  tool,  and  we  respectfully  refer 
you  to  some  of  these  decisions,  which,  no  doubt,  you  can  obtain  from  the  Treasury 
Department  direct,  and  we  also  understand  a  review  of  the  decisions  is  given  on  page 
1114  of  the  recent  Senate  hearings. 

The  effect  of  these  decisions  has  been  to  broaden  the  term  to  "metal-working 
machines,"  and  so  the  meaning  has  gradually  become  broadened,  and,  in  fact,  so 
far  as  our  industry  is  concerned,  misinterpreted. 

It  is  singular,  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  manufacturers  of  machine 
tools,  that,  as  a  whole,  they  have  not  as  yet  adopted  among  themselves  a  definition, 
but  for  your  information  beg  to  inclose  the  official  report  of  the  semiannual  meeting 
of  our  association  held  at  Atlantic  City  May  18  and  19,  1911,  referring  to  pages  41  to 
46,  which  was  a  report  of  a  committee  of  which  the  writer  was  chairman  at  that  time, 
and  we  also  inclose  several  sheets  outlining  definitions  secured  by  the  writer  from 
various  authorities.  The  above  references  are  now  some  2  years  old.  Since  the  above, 
while  no  official  action  has  been  taken,  another  one  of  our  membership  has  submitted 
a  definition,  which  to  the  writer  expresses  the  thought  better  than  anything  he  has 
heretofore  had  brought  to  his  attention.  It  is  short  and  to  the  point: 

"Machine  tool:"  All  metal-working  machines  of  that  class  used  for  cutting  cast 
iron. 

The  party  making  this  suggestion  is  Mr.  L.  H.  Colburn,  of  the  Colburn  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

We  write  the  above  for  your  information,  thinking  that  at  the  outset  if  you  are 
contemplating  the  gathering  of  statistics  with  regard  to  our  industry,  in  order  for 
the  same  to  be  of  definite  value  to  the  department  and  country,  it  must  be  gathered 
along  the  lines  which  will  be  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  manufacturers  composing 
the  industry,  and  with  this  thought  in  mind  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing,  and 
assure  you  if  there  is  anything  further  in  the  way  of  data  which  we  can  submit  to  you 
we  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

In  reference  to  the  circular  form  which  you  have  inclosed  to  be  filled  out,  we  feel 
it  would  be  very  interesting  and  helpful  to  our  industry  if  your  department,  in  secur- 
ing information  from  foreign  countries,  would  take  into  consideration  the  securing 
of  information  along  the  following  lines : 

First.  Do  any  of  the  foreign  countries  offer  preferential  duty  toward  one  or  more 
countries;  if  so,  to  whom  and  in  what  amount? 

Second.  Ascertain  the  exports  of  the  respective  countries  and  to  what  country 
export  is  made. 

Third.  Ascertain  the  imports  of  the  respective  countries  and  from  what  countries 
they  are  receive^. 

Fourth.  Above  information  to  be  received  with  reference  to  the  industry  known 
and  referred  to  as  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools. 

Fifth.  The  countries  this  should  be  secured  from  are  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  South  America. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted, "and  awaiting  any  further  response  from  your 
department,  we  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  GOULD  &  EBERHARDT. 

(Signed)  FRED  L.  EBERHARDT. 


DEFINITION    OF   A   MACHINE   TOOL. 

1.  A  machine  tool  is  a  machine  used  in  the  building  of  other  machines. — T.  S.  Bent- 
ley,  January,  1911,  Machinery,  page  379. 

2.  A  machine  tool  is  any  hand  or  power  driven  mechanism  consisting  of  several  parts, 
some  of  which  move  to  perform  any  process  or  operation  in  making  tools,  machines, 
structures,  and  parts  thereof,  from  metal  and  other  alloys,  and  which  is  not  used  in  nor 
based  upon  other  mechanism  to  make  it  operative. — T.  S.  Bentley,  January,  1911, 
Machinery,  page  379. 
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3.  A  machine  tool  is  any  hand  or  power  driven  unitary  mechanism  actuating  cutters, 
tools,  dies,  or  other  forming  or  shaping  implements,  to  perform  any  process  or  operation 
in  making  tools,  machines,  structures,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  distinction  from  one  for 
producing  a  special  or  specific  article. — Gould  &  Eberhardt. 

4.  We  would  define  a  machine  tool  as  a  cold-metal  working  machine  used  for  form- 
ing, perforating,  and  cutting  that  is  universal  within  its  scope.     The  standard  machine 
tools  are  engine  lathes,  turret  lathes,  chucking  lathes,  pulley  lathes,  screw  machines, 
planers,  shapers,  slotters,  milling  machines,  gear  cutters,  gear  planers,  boring  machines, 
boring  mills,  grinding  machines,  and  drilling  machines.     We  would  not  include  arbor 
presses,  hammers,  hot  nut-making  machines  in  your  list.     Neither  would  we  include 
hot  cutting-off  machines. — Fred  E.  Rogers,  editor  of  Machinery. 

5.  A  machine  tool  is  any  hand  or  power  driven  organized  mechanism  having  one  or 
more  tools  for  cutting,  forming,  or  shaping  metal,  to  perform  an  operation  or  operations 
in  making  one  or  more  classes  of  tools,  machines,  structures,  or  parts  from  metal,  in 
distinction  from  one  for  producing  only  a  specific  article. — Clyde  E.  Rogers,  former 
examiner  Machine  Tool  Division,  United  States  Patent  Office. 

6.  A  machine  tool  is  any  hand  or  power  driven  mechanism  for  actuating  either  a  tool 
or  material  to  be  operated  upon  by  a  tool  to  perform  some  process  or  operation  upon  such 
material. — Wilmarth  H.  Thurston,  patent  attorney. 

7.  A  machine  tool  is  a  metal -working  tool  of  more  or  less  universal  application, 
adapted  to  force  and  mechanically  guide  a  metal  work  piece,  and  a  material  removing 
tool,  in  such  relation  to  each  other  as  to  shape  the  work  piece  by  the  removal  of  mate- 
rial.— E.  D.  Sewall,  chief  Bureau  of  Classification,  United  States  Patent  Office;  for- 
merly chief  examiner,  Machine  Tool  Division. 

8.  A  machine  tool  is  any  hand  or  power  driven  mechanism  consisting  of  several 
parts,  some  of  which  move  to  perform  any  process  or  operation  in  making  tools, 
machines,  and  structures,  and  parts  thereof,  from  metal  and  their  alloys,  and  which 
is  not  used  in  nor  depends  on  other  mechanism  to  make  it  operative. — Fred  H.  Colvin, 
editor  American  Machinist. 

9.  A  power-driven  machine,  having  the  tool  support  and  work  support  relatively 
movable  so  as  to  change  the  shape,  condition,  or  size  of  a  metal  element,  which  when 
finished  complete  is  a  component  part  of  another  machine. — W.  R.  Wood,  patent 
attorney. 

10.  A  machine  for  cutting,  bending,  forging,  or  otherwise  shaping  metals. — F.  A. 
Halsey,  editor  American  Machinist. 

11.  Metal-working  machines  using  a  tool  and  adapted  to  be  power  driven  used  in 
the  general  operation  of  manufacturing  other  machines  or  machine  parts. — Brown  & 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co. 

12.  A  machine  tool  is  any  unitary  mechanism  actuating  tools  (cutters,  dies,  or  other 
forming  or  shaping  implements)  to  perform  any  process  or  operation  in  making  general 
classes  of  metal  (articles),  (objects),  (things),  in  distinction  from  a  machine  of  limited 
scope  producing  a  specified  or  special  article. — F.  H.  Parkhurst,  Ferracute  Machine  Co. 

13.  A  machine  used  in  the  process  of  finishing  cast  and  forged  metal  parts  doing  the 
work  with  cutting  tools  or  utilizing  minor  tools. — E.  W.  Bliss  Co. 

14.  A  machine  tool  is  any  machine  guiding  and  actuating  tools,  as  cutters,  dies,  or 
other  shaping  implements,  to  perform  processes  or  operations  in  the  making  of  machines, 
and  other  structures. — Oberhn  Smith,  Ferracute  Machine  Co. 

15.  A  machine  tool  is  a  machine  adapted  to  mechanically  guide  a  work  piece  or 
tool  in  such  relation  to  each  other  as  to  alter  the  shape  of  the  work  piece  or  condition 
of  same. — W.  F.  Zimmermann,  Gould  &  Eberhardt. 

16.  A  machine  tool  is  a  mechanism  or  combination  of  mechanisms  for  performing 
some  cutting  or  forming  operation  on  wood,  metal,  or  other  material.     It  is  flexible 
and  general  in  its  application  and  adaptability  as  opposed  to  a  machine  which  is  de- 
signed for  the  repeated  production  of  some  one  article.     It  may  be  either  hand  or 
power  actuated. — Prof.  Henry  P.  Noble,  formerly  of  University  of  Michigan. 

17.  A  machine  tool  is  sometimes  technically  said  to  embrace  the  various  machines 
used  in  the  departments  of  engineers'  works,  by  turners,  drillers,  slotters,  planers, 
boilermakers,  etc.,  together  with  the  various  cutting,  punching,  and  shearing  tools 
attached  to  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  same. — Lockwood's  dictionary  of  mechanical 
engineering  terms. 

18.  A  machine  driven  by  water,  steam,  or  other  power,  by  performing  operations 
formerly  accomplished  by  means  of  hand  tools,  as  planing,  drilling,  sawing,  etc.,  and 
taking  its  special  name  from  the  kind  of  work  performed,  as  planing  machine,  drilling 
machine,  etc.— Century  Dictionary. 

19.  A  machine  for  doing  work  with  cutting  tools,  or  one  utilizing  minor  tools  in  per- 
forming the  actual  work,  as  a  lathe,  planing,  rabeting,  or  tenoning  machine,  also  a  form- 
ing machine,  opposed  to  a  hand  tool. — Standard  Dictionary. 
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20.  A  machine  for  cutting  or  shaping  wood,  metals,  etc. ,  by  means  of  a  tool,  especially 
a  machine,  as  a  lathe,  planer,  drilling  machine,  etc.,  designed  for  more  or  less  general 
use  in  a  machine  shop,  in  distinction  from  one  for  producing  a  special  article. — Web- 
ster's New  International  Dictionary. 

21.  Machine:  As  distinct  on  the  one  hand  from  an  engine.     An  instrument  which 
fashions  or  operates  mechanically  upon  objects  or  metals  and  does  not  contain  its  own 
motor.     It  is  driven  by  an  engine  or  other  motor,  or  by  hand.    Machine  tool:  A 
machine  tool  is  one  which  supersedes  the  hand  tool  formerly  employed. — Knight's 
Mechanical  Dictionary. 

22.  Machine:  An  artificial  work  which  serves  to  apply  or  regulate  moving  power  or 
to  produce  motion;  an  engine;  a  piece  of  mechanism. — Worcester's  Dictionary. 

24.  Tools  of  all  kinds  which  are  operated  by  machines.  The  original  crude  method 
of  fixing  a  hand  tool  in  a  rest  or  holder,  and  operating  it  by  self-acting  mechansim,  has 
been  so  extended  and  modified  that  the  simple  principle  is  disguised.  It  is  so  in  ma- 
chines which  carry  tools  that  could  not  possibly  be  operated  by  hand,  and  in  others 
the  tools  for  which  have  been  invented  and  developed  since  the  era  of  machine  tools, 
notably  the  multiple  cutting  and  drilling  machines,  the  milling  machines,  grinders, 
keyseaters,  etc. 

Descriptions  of  all  the  important  machines  are  given  in  these  volumes  under  their 
proper  headings.  Here  we  need  only  remark  on  their  natural  classification.  They 
might  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view:  The  kinds  of  cutting  tools  used  in  the 
machine,  or  the  character  of  the  operations  performed  on  it.  Both  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  conduct  of  the  machine  shop,  since  the  results  are  frequently 
the  same,  though  entirely  different  kinds  of  machines  are  used.  Thus,  plane  surfaces 
are  produced  with  single-edged  cutting  tools,  with  milling  cutters  and  with  grinding 
wheels,  and  so  of  others. 

A  comprehensive  division  of  machine  tools  is  that  into:  (1)  Reciprocating;  (2) 
rotary;  (3)  combinations  of  the  two,  with  regular  or  irregular  contours.  Or:  (1)  Ma- 
chines using  tools  having  single-cutting  edges;  (3)  grinding  machines.  But  there  is 
no  special  value  in  such  a  classification  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  machine-shop 
manager.  He  has  to  determine  the  best  way  to  produce  a  given  surface.  Thus, 
taking: 

(1)  Plane  surfaces:  These  are  produced  by  planing,  shaping,  slotting,  milling  or 
grinding,  in  machines  that  vary  in  design  and  dimensions.     The  result,  considered 
with  regard  to  economy  and  degree  of  accuracy,  may  or  may  not  be  equal,  and  these 
have  to  determine  the  choice. 

(2)  Cylindrical  surfaces:  These  are  (a)  external,  or  (6)  internal.     The  lathe  is  the 
machine  tool  which  is  used  more  than  any  other  for  this  work,  but  chiefly  for  the  first; 
the  second,  unless  combined  with  turning,  being  done  chiefly  in  boring  and  drilling 
machines.     Other  tools  used  for  (a)  are.  to  a  limited  extent,  the  slotting  and  shaping 
machines,  and  largely  the  milling  machines  of  vertical  type,  also  for  (b) ;  and  the  grind- 
ing wheels  largely  for  both,  and  for  roughing  as  well  as  finishing,  though  mostly  for  the 
latter.    The  machining  of  external  surfaces  by  milling  or  grinding  is  one  of  the  later 
developments  of  machine  tools. 

(3)  The  machining  of  irregular  outlines  in  work  for  the  slotter,  and  shaper  and  milling 
machine.     It  may  be  done  as  in  the  first  two,  with  singly  edged  tools,  by  operating 
the  work  table  having  plain  or  compound  slides,  or  in  the  vertical  milling  machine 
similarly;  or  by  gang  and  profile  mills.     Another  kind  of  irregular  outline  is  that  repro- 
duced from  a  form  and  a  tracer  pin  to  control  the  milling  tool. 

Screw  Cutting:  A  class  that  stands  alone  is  that  for  screw  cutting,  which  is  done  by 
a  combination  of  rotary  and  traverse  movements  in  definite  ratios.  This  is  done  in 
turning  lathes,  in  special  chasing  and  screwing  machines,  and  in  turret  lathes  and 
automatic  screw  machines.  It  is  performed  by  a  guide  screw  of  constant  pitch, 
and  change  wheels  to  give  the  ratio,  by  a  master  screw  or  hob  of  the  same  pitch  as 
the  screw  to  be  cut,  and  comb  tools,  or  by  dies  and  taps  drawn  over,  or  thrust  into 
the  work,  either  the  tools  or  the  work  revolving.  In  most  machines  screw  cutting  or 
screwing  is  combined  with  provision  for  turning,  cutting  off,  knurling,  and  other 
operations. 

DEFINITION  OP  A  TOOL. 

(A)  A  simple  mechanism  or  implement,  as  hammer,  chisel,  plane,  spade,  or  file, 
used  in  working,  moving,  or  transporting  material.     By  extension,  a  machine,  as  a 
lathe  or  planer,  employed  in  the  making  of  machines.— Standard  Dictionary. 

(B)  A  mechanical  implement;  any  implement  used  by  a  craftsman  or  a  laborer  at 
his  work;  any  instrument  employed  for  performing  or  facilitating  mechanical  opera,' 
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tions  by  means  of  percussion,  penetration,  separation,  abrasion,  friction,  etc.,  of  the 
substances  operated  upon,  for  all  of  which  operations  various  motions  are  required  to  be 
given  to  either  the  tool  or  to  the  work.  Such  machines  as  the  lathe  planer,  slotting 
machines,  and  others  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  are  usually  called 
machine  tools. — Century  Dictionary. 

(C)  Any  instrument  of  manual  operation;  a  mechanical  instrument  of  any  kind  for 
working  with;  an  implement  commonly  used  by  the  hand  of  one  man,  in  some  manual 
labor. — Worcester's  Dictionary. 

(D)  A  tool  is  a  manual  instrument  depending  for  its  efficiency  upon  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  operator.— Knight's  Mechanical  Dictionary. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFINITION  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS  MADE  TO  THE   NATIONAL 
TOOL  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

[Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May  18-19,  1911.] 

AB  a  healthy  mental  exercise,  and  a  pleasant  change  from  chess  and  other  similar 
amusements,  try  defining  the  above  subject.  It  will  prove  instructive.  One  learns 
so  much  more  about  the  subject  he  wishes  to  discuss,  if  he  will  only  stop  just  long 
enough  to  write  it  down  clearly.  After  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  its  correctness, 
to  proceed  to  submit  it  to  another,  and  have  him  feel  equally  as  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  or  conclusions  first  obtained,  will  be  found  an  entirely  different  problem. 

Five  years  ago,  at  our  New  York  meeting,  one  of  our  members  proposed  the  name  of 
a  chuch  manufacturer  for  membership  in  pur  association.  Immediately  diverse 
views  were  expressed  as  to  his  eligibility,  in  view  of  his  line  of  manufacture,  and  quite 
a  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  over  the  subject.  By  referring  to  our  constitution 
we  found  that  all  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools  were  eligible. 
The  question  then  arose,  "What  is  a  machine  tool?"  Various  comments  have  since 
been  received  with  more  or  less  degree  of  amusement.  It  is  a  subject,  however, 
which,  if  rightly  treated,  should  prove  of  advantage  and  credit  to  our  association. 

Since  our  association  has  been  seriously  considering  the  term,  writers  from  across 
the  pond,  as  well  as  those  from  this  side,  have  expressed  their  views  in  some  of  our 
leading  mechanical  papers.  Your  chairman,  after  a  certain  amount  of  work,  received 
from  our  secretary  a  follow-up  letter,  urging  us  to  the  possibility  of  making  a  report 
on  the  subject  for  this  meeting,  and  expressing  some  of  his  own  views.  His  remarks 
were  opportune  and  decidedly  refreshing,  and  he  was  immediately  pressed  into  service, 
and  admitted  "at  sight"  into  the  innermost  secrets,  and  as  a  result  we  have  the  com- 
ing of  a  new  term,  and  are  told  that  we  have  been  following  a  false  god,  and  that  in 
place  of  "machine  tools,"  we  really  have  been  making  "tool  machines."  Our  secre- 
tary has  given  us  a  very  good  view  of  the  subject  from  this  angle,  in  a  paper  written  to 
the  American  Machinist,  issue  of  May  11,  page  895. 

If  you  ask  for  the  reason  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  we  would  state: 

First.  The  dignity  of  our  profession  deserves  it  as  a  guide  to  define  our  industry 
intelligently. 

Second.  Our  Government  can  make  use  of  the  same  in  the  Customs  Department, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  Bureau  of  Statistics,  all  of  which  will  in  time  benefit  our 
industry  by  reason  of  more  completely  kept  records,  etc. 

Your  committee  has  collected  a  quantity  of  information  from  leading  individuals 
and  concerns  in  this  country  expressing  their  views,  together  with  searching  such 
works  of  reference  as  Lockwood's  Dictionary  of  Mechanical  and  Engineering  Terms, 
Century  Dictionary,  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  Standard  Dictionary, 
Knight's  Mechanical  Dictionary,  and  Worcester's  Dictionary,  as  to  the  definition  of 
"tool,"  "machine,"  and  "machine  tool." 

It  is  ttue  of  almost  any  question  that  one  obtains  a  view  depending  largely  upon 
the  angle  from  which  one  approaches  the  subject.  If  we  analyze  the  term  from  a  gram- 
matical standpoint,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  "tool"  should  be  considered  a 
noun  and  "machine"  as.  the  adjective,  or  consider  the  word  hyphenated,  as  some 
authorities  treat  it,  as  "machine-tool,"  and  you  have  a  compound  noun.  The  mind 
can,  without  much  apparent  ejffort,  find  good  reasons  for  both  interpretations,  and  in 
the  end  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  entire  subject  is  not  one  which  can  only  be 
solved  by  the  rule  of  interpretation  called  habit  or  custom.  A  definition  of  the 
former,  found  in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  is:  "A  tendency  or  inclination  toward 
an  action  or  condition,  which  by  repetition  has  become  easy,  spontaneous,  or  even 
unconscious.''  And  of  the  latter:  "An  ordinary  or  usual  manner  of  doing  or  acting, 
whether  of  a  person  or  a  body  of  persons." 
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Machine  tool  by  habit  is  a  compound  noun,  and  grammatically  should  be  hyphen- 
ated, but  through  habit  again,  apparently,  the  hyphen  has  been  dropped,  but  the 
sense  and  inference  have  remained.  You  can  not  make  water  run  up  nill,  and  we 
should  not  wish  to  undertake  the  impossible.  Neither  skould  we  try  the  experiment 
of  the  "new  spelling  idea,"  the  fate  of  which  we  all  know,  notwithstanding  it  had  an 
able  champion  and  advocate.  But  if  some  plan  were  sufficiently  satisfactory  for  a 
body  like  our  association  to  approve  of  and  adopt  it  would,  we  believe,  be  recognized 
with  authority  and  be  observed  throughout  the  country. 

As  against  the  argument  of  the  "tool  machine"  theory,  we  would  cite  the  present- 
day  practice  of  referring  to  tools,  such  as  the  hammer,  chisel,  etc.,  as  hand  tools,  and 
of  the  twist  drill,  reamer,  tap,  etc.,  as  small  tools.  (See  Brown  &  Sharpe's  and  Pratt 
&  Whitney's  latest  catalogues.) 

In  view  of  the  above  reasoning,  it  would  not  be  illogical  to  define  a  "machine 
tool"  as  a  "machine  to  actuate  mechanically  a  tool  and  work  piece  relative  to  each 
other,  to  alter,  shape  or  change  the  condition  of  said  work  piece;"  or  "a  machine 
adapted  to  actuate  mechanically  either  the  tool,  the  material  to  be  operated  upon  by 
the  tool,  or  both,  in  such  relation  to  each  other  as  to  alter  the  shape  of  the  material 
or  the  condition  of  the  same,"  the  last  phrase  referring  to  such  machines  as  the  arbor 
press  and  electric  welding  machines. 

The  entire  subject  could  be  classified  as  machinery. 

Chip  producing: 

Metal-cutting  machines — 

Turning  (vertical  and  horizontal). 

Drilling  (vertical  and  horizontal). 

Planing  (shapers,  broachers,  slotters). 

Milling  (vertical  and  horizontal). 

Grinding  (polishing). 

Shearing. 

Punching. 
Nonchip  producing: 

Metal-forming  machines- 
Spinning. 

Rolling. 

Pressing. 

Welding. 

Woodworking  machines. 

Paper  working  machines. 

Thread  and  cloth  working  machines. 

Fiber  working  machines. 

Clay  and  stone  working  machines. 

This  line  of  analysis  would  be  similar  to  the  Government  practice,  for  instance,  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  under  which  head  the  following  distinct 
department  heads  will  be  found,  each  presided  over  by  a  separate  chief:  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  naturalization,  Bureau  of  Corporations,  Bureau 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Navigation . 

Mr.  FRED  L.  EBERHARDT.  This,  in  a  general  way,  is  the  result  of  what  little  time  I 
have  been  able  to  give  the  subject.  Before  leaving  home  I,  for  a  very  brief  period, 
discussed  the  matter  with  our  local  librarian.  I  have  a  comment  here  which  is  not 
very  long  and  which  I  do  not  know  whether  you  wish  to  hear  read  at  this  time  or  not. 
I  might  say  that  our  librarian,  before  commenting,  read  over  the  article  by  Secretary 
Hildreth,  and  then  the  matter  that  I  have  just  read,  and  this  is  his  comment: 

First,  as  to  foreign  terms  for  machine  tools.    Tolhausen's  Technological  Dictionary 
gives  "machineoutil"  as  French  for  a  machine  tool.  .  It  also  gives    outil-machine 
for  the  same  thing.     In  German,  as  Mr.  Hildreth  says,  the  word  tool  comes  first.    The 
fact  that  the  dictionary  gives  both  forms  in  the  French  indicates  that  the  French  use 
the  words  both  ways,  with  tools  first  and  with  machine  first. 

In  general,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  meaning  of  a  trord  is  determined  by  general 
use,  and  by  nothing  else.  This  is  particularly  true  of  words  used  by  a  specific  trade; 
the  meaning  ascribed  to  words  peculiar  to  a  certain  trade  by  persons  engaged  in  that 
trade  in  the  meaning  which  would  be  upheld  in  any  court  of  law  or  by  any  group  of 
philologists. 
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If  this  is  true,  then  the  word  machine  tool  without  the  hyphen  (considered  as  a 
compound  word  with  the  hyphen  omitted)  is  the  word  which  most  properly  to-day 
describes  the  things  made  by  the  members  of  your  association. 

If  Mr.  Hildreth  had  tried  to  show  simply  that  this  word,  machine  tool,  will  prove  to 
be,  in  the  long  run,  not  the  one  best  adapted  for  its  purpose,  that  its  use  will  lead 
more  and  more  to  misunderstandings  as  international  trade  increases,  and  that  it  is 
consequently  advisable  to  change  it,  he  could  have  made  a  better  case.  Perhaps  that 
only  is  his  main  contention. 

Is  not  here  an  excellent  opportunity  for  action  on  the  part  of  your  association?  The 
procedure  indicated  would  seem  to  be  something  like  this.  Make  a  series  of  defini- 
tions of  such  a  list  of  terms  used  in  your  trade  as  seems  advisable;  retain  as  far  as 
possible  all  words  and  meanings  now  sanctioned  by  general  use.  Having  agreed  on 
the  definitions  of  this  set  of  terms,  and  secured  the  general  approval  of  those  definitions 
by  machine  tool  builders  in  this  country,  then  endeavor  to  extend  their  adoption  to 
all  English-speaking  countries;  then  further  extend  their  adoption  by  cooperation 
with  machine  tool  builders  in  foreign  countries;  finally,  forming  a  small  dictionary 
in  three,  four,  or  half  a  dozen  languages,  after  the  style  of  Tolhausen,  with  definitions 
so  precise,  and  with  words  of  the  same  descriptive  value  in  the  several  languages  so 
carefully  set  forth  that  no  mistakes  can  be  made. 

LETTER   OF   THE    GARVIN   MACHINE   CO.,  ON  MACHINE  TOOIS. 

DECEMBER  30, 1912. 

Hon.  EUGENE  KINKEAD, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  a  clause  in  the  so-called 
"steel  bill,"  which  passed  both  Houses  and  was  vetoed  by  President  Taft.  We  refer 
to  the  item  of  "machine  tools,"  which  that  bill  placed  on  the  free  list.  Previous  to 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  machine  tools  were  not  specified  in  the  tariff,  but  came  under 
the  general  clause  of  "Manufactures  of  metal  n.  s.  p.  f.,  45  per  cent."  When  the  pres- 
ent tariff  law  was  enacted,  a  committee  representing  the  machine-tool  industry  in 
the  United  States  went  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  informed  them 
that  the  industry  was  willing  to  have  the  rate  reduced  from  45  per  cent  to  30  per  cent, 
and  we  believe  that  this  is  the  only  case  on  record  where  a  suggestion  to  reduce  a  rate 
of  duty  has  ever  been  made  by  manufacturers  to  a  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
result  of  this  suggestion  was  that  machine  tools  were  placed  in  a  clause  with  linotypes, 
printing  presses,  cash  registers,  sewing  machines,  and  typewriters,  at  30  per  cent. 
Now,  the  other  industries  mentioned  in  this  clause  have  been  extremely  profitable, 
whereas  the  machine-tool  business  has  not  shown  any  tremendous  results  in  the  shape 
of  profits  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  monopolistic  or  protected  by  patents.  These  facts 
can  easily  be  established. 

The  machine-tool  business  is  the  basic  industry  in  mechanics,  and  without  it  no 
textile  mill,  no  railroad,  no  steamship  line,  and  no  war  vessels  could  be  operated;  no 
typewriters,  no  sewing  machines,  no  harvesting  machines,  no  automobiles,  in  fact 
nothing  of  a  mechanical  character  could  be  built  without  the  use  of  the  machines  pro- 
duced in  our  industry.  And  yet  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  list  in  which  only 
moderate  profits  have  been  made. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  can  say  with  Garfield:  "I  believe  in  that  kind  of  protection 
which  leads  to  free  trade, "  and  is  heartily  in  favor  of  tariff  reform  until  eventually  free 
trade  is  reached;  but  he  does  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  put  machine  tools  on  the  free  list 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  many  other  industries  which  compete  in  the  purchase  of 
labor,  material,  etc.  It  was  proposed  in  the  so-called  "steel  bill"  to  retain  a  large 
duty  on  automobiles,  while  putting  machine  tools  on  the  free  list.  Now,  the  auto- 
mobile industry  employs  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  and  their  competition  in  the 
field  of  labor  has  compelled  our  industry  to  pay  much  higher  wages,  and  it  does  not 
seem  fair  that  the  duty  should  be  continued  in  the  automobile  industry  while  machine 
tools  are  placed  on  the  free  list. 

In  conclusion  we  urge  you  to  kindly  give  this  matter  your  earnest  and  careful  con- 
sideration, and  suggest  that  the  right  thing  to  do,  if  the  "steel  bill "  is  to  become  a  law, 
is  to  strike  out  of  the  clause  the  words  "machine  tools,"  thus  placing  this  product 
under  the  general  clause  of  "manufactures  of  metal  n.  a.  p.  f." 
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We  assure  you  in  advance  of  our  appreciation  of  anything  you  can  do  to  insure  fair 
treatment  of  the  machine-tool  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

THE  GARVIN  MACHINE  Co., 
GEO.  MACLAGAN,  Treasurer. 

A  letter  identical  with  the  above  and  addressed  to  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Redfield  was 
also  filed  with  the  committee. 

LETTER  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  A.  THAYER,  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  28,  191S. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN:  As  representing  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  machine  tools  are  situated — the  other  being  the  city  of  your  distinguished  colleague — 
I  desire  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  statements:  First,  a  clipping 
from  the  Worcester  Telegram  showing  the  amalgamation  of  five  corporations,  with  the 
stock  of  each  and  the  total  stock  of  the  amalgamated  concern. 

Second,  the  last  statement  of  said  companies  and  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations.  (I  have  the  report  at  my  office  for  you  if  you  desire  it.) 

Third.  A  letter  from  the  then  secretary  of  state  to  me. 

Fourth.  A  copy  of  the  certificate  of  issue  of  capital  stock. 

Fifth.  A  speech  of  mine  that  has  never  been  controverted. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  it  was  cur- 
rently reported  that  the  machine-tool  manufacturers  would  be  satisfied  with  a  tariff 
of  10  per  cent.  As  to  the  truth  of  this  I  could  not  state  without  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  manufacturers  and  some  of  their  employees.  The  Finance  Committee 
granted  them  20  per  cent,  which  the  Senate  rejected. 

As  this  duty  was  made  one  of  the  campaign  issues  at  the  last  election  in  my  district, 
I  think  it  proper  to  brin»  it  to  the  notice  of  your  committee  without  entering  into  the 
details  of  the  contest.  While  it  has  been  claimed  that  my  defeat  is  a  justification  for 
the  retention  of  the  duty  as  at  present,  I  have  not  seen  the  claim  made  that  the 
defeat  of  the  junior  member  of  the  minority  party  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
should  be  a  reason  for  reducing  or  amending  the  tariff  on  machine  tools.  Possibly 
because  the  people  have  no  paid  attorneys  this  is  presented  as  one  phase  of  the 
machine-tool  situation  without  recommending  what  the  rate  should  be.  Further  than 
that  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  committee  would  propose  a  rate  which  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  Democrats  during  a  campaign  and  then  admit,  contrary  to 
the  justification  of  its  distinguished  chairman  (see  Congressional  Record,  vol.  48, 
p.  633,  appendix),  that  it  was  wrong. 

Respectfully  submitted.  JOHN  ALDEN  THAYER. 


I. 

[Extract  from  Worcester  Dally  Telegram,  Tuesday,  Apr.  2, 1912.] 

MACHINE-TOOL  MERGER  TO  HAVE  $2,500,000  CAPITAL — HARRY  W.  SMITH  BRINGS  INTO 
ONE  WORCESTER  COMPANY  FOUR  GREAT  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  AND  CROMPTON 
ASSOCIATES. 

Worcester's  greatest  industrial  consolidation. 
Reed-Prentice  Co.,  capital  stock  $2,500,000. 

Worcester  corporations  absorbed:  F.  E.  Reed  Co.,  capital  stock  $100,000,  employs 
450  hands. 

Prentice  Bros.  Co.,  capital  stock  $100,000,  employs  400  hands. 
Reed  Foundry  Co.,  capital  stock  $75,000,  employs  50  hands. 
Reed  &  Curtis  Machine  Screw  Co.,  capital  stock  $20,000,  employs  50  hands. 
Crompton  associates,  capital  stock  $350,000. 
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Total  capital  stock,  $645,000;  total  number  of  hands  employed,  practically  1,000. 

The  details  of  the  consolidation  of  the  above  companies,  controlling  the  largest  part 
of  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools  among  Worcester  industries,  are  practically  com- 
plete, and  to-morrow  those  interested  in  the  movement  will  meet  in  the  law  offices 
of  Charles  M.  Thayer,  in  the  State  Mutual  Building,  and  organize  the  Reed-Prentice 
Co.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000. 

It  will  be  a  Massachusetts  corporation,  and  a  charter  will  be  applied  for  at  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  office  at  the  State  House  in  Boston  to-day.  Preliminary  arrangements 
to  obtain  a  charter  have  already  been  made  by  Mr.  Thayer,  and  one  will  be  issued  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  application  has  been  filed. 

The  consolidation  of  so  many  industries  is  the  most  gigantic  in  the  history  of  manu- 
facturing in  Worcester,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Crompton  &  Rnowles 
Loom  Works  15  years  ago  is  the  largest  ever  consummated.  The  Crompton  &  Knowles 
Loom  Works  has  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000,000,  and  but  two  interests  were  absorbed, 
whereas  the  latest  merger  includes  five  corporations,  bringing  together  more  manu- 
facturers and  varied  lines  of  products  than  the  former,  though  the  capital  stock  is 
$500,000  less. 

The  work  to  complete  such  a  task  has  been  in  progress  for  several  months  off  and  on, 
and  only  within  the  past  few  days  has  it  been  hurried  to  completion,  when  all  the 
details  have  been  weaved  together  and  the  final  plans  consummated. 

The  credit  for  the  consolidation  is  due  to  Harry  W.  Smith,  who  saw  the  necessity 
of  it  four  years  ago,  but  on  account  of  an  injury  from  a  motor  accident,  nothing  fur- 
ther was  accomplished  at  that  time.  Mr.  Smith  again  took  the  matter  up  actively 
in  January,  since  which  time  auditors  have  been  at  work  at  the  various  plants  of  the 
companies,  with  the  result  that  the  consolidation  has  gone  through  and  will  be  accom- 
plished as  a  reality  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Smith  has  got  together  as  directors  of  the  company  some  of  the  best  known 
financial  men  and  manufacturers  in  Worcester,  and  the  list  compares  favorably  with 
some  of  the  bank  directorates.  He  gave  a  Telegram  reporter  authority  to  publish  the 
first  authentic  and  complete  story  of  the  consolidation  upon  his  return  from  Boston 
last  night,  and  the  story  in  a  nutshell  appears  above  and  in  details  below. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  will  be  $2,500,000,  divided  as  follows:  $1,250,000, 
7  per  cent  preferred,  and  $1,250,000  common.  The  preferred  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
market  after  the  organization  has  been  completed,  the  details  of  which  Mr.  Smith 
does  not  want  to  make  public  at  present.  A  part  of  the  common  will  be  held  by  a 
number  of  the  former  interests,  and  the  remainder  will  be  purchased  by  those  now 
going  in  to  take  control. 

The  officers  of  the  company  have  been  selected  and  all  have  signified  their  nten- 
tions  of  accepting,  the  following  being  the  board  that  will  be  elected  at  to-morrow's 
meeting  for  organization:  President.  George  F.  Fuller;  vice  presidents,  Frederick  E. 
Reed  and  Vernon  F.  Prentice;  secretary  and  treasurer,  George  Crompton;  general 
manager,  Albert  E.  Newton;  dhectors,  Dr.  Homer  Gage,  George  F.  Fuller,  Frank  A. 
Drury,  Lucius  J.  Knowles,  Charles  M.  Thayer,  John  F.  Kyes,  Albert  E.  Newton, 
Harry  V.  Prentice,  George  Crompton,  Frederick  E.  Reed,  Vernon  F.  Prentice  and 
Harry  W.  Smith;  counsel  for  the  corporation,  Charles  M.  Thayer. 

Mr.  Fuller,  president  of  the  new  company,  is  secretary,  superintendent,  and  gen- 
eral manager  and  one  of  the  three  owners  of  the  Wyman  &  Gordon  Co.,  drop  forgings, 
30  Bradley  Street,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  He  was  asked  about  his  connec- 
tion with  the  company  by  a  Telegram  reporter  last  night,  but  refused  to  admit  that 
he  knew  anything  about  it  or  even  had  been  selected  as  its  head. 

The  Telegram  man  was  the  first  to  congratulate  him  on  his  new  position,  and  he 
accepted  it  with  a  smile  though  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  information  as  being 
.correct,  presumably  preferring  to  await  the  action  of  to-morrow's  meeting.  It  is 
understood  the  position  will  in  no  way  affect  his  interests  at  the  Wyman  &  Gordon 
(Co.,  and  that  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  new  company. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  officials  of  the  company  to  keep  all  of  the  five  companies  intact 
and  to  carry  on  the  business  at  each  one  the  same  as  in  the  past,  for  the  present,  though 
eventually  it  is  probable  headquarters  will  be  selected  where  the  office  business  can 
foe  attended  to  and  the  heads  will  have  a  place  to  transact  it. 

The  clerical  part  of  the  business  is  expected  to  be  done  at  one  place  and  do  away 
•with  maintaining  a  force  of  office  clerks  at  each  place.  This  is  one  of  the  details  to 
tie  attended  to  by  the  officials,  after  the  organization  is  completed,  and  nothing  has 
Ibeen  done  concerning  the  matter  at  present. 
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General  Manager  Newton  told  a  Telegram  reporter  last  night  that  the  business  at 
the  four  manufacturing  plants  in  the  consolidation  would  be  carried  on  just  the  same 
as  in  the  past,  and  for  the  present  the  new  officials  of  the  company  would  b«  located 
at  their  respective  places  of  business.  He  said  the  merger  did  not  mean  the  consoli- 
dation of  aft  the  interests  under  one  roof  at  present,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  them 
are  competitors  and  that  each  would  continue  in  their  own  line  of  manufacturing 
until  they  could  be  assembled  in  one  vast  establishment,  which,  undoubtedly,  will 
mean  what  the  new  company  hopes  to  accomplish  some  day. 

The  vice  presidents  are  two  of  Worcester's  best  known  manufacturers,  Francis  B. 
Reed  being  president  and  treasurer  of  the  F.  E.  Reed  Co.,  machine-tool  manufac- 
turers, 122  Gold  Street,  president  of  the  Reed  &  Curtis  Machine  Screw  Co.,  108  Gold 
Street,  president  of  the  Reed  Foundry  Co.,  iron  founders,  95  Gold  Street,  and  identi- 
fied with  many  private  interests.  He  resides  at  Thompson,  Conn. 

Vernon  F.  Prentice  is  president  of  Prentice  Bros.  Co.,  manufacturers  of  machine 
tools,  67  Cambridge  Street. 

George  Crompton,  who  is  to  be  secretary  and  treasurer,  is  a  son  of  George  Crompton, 
the  founder  of  the  Crompton  Loom  Works,  which  existed  before  its  consolidation 
as  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works.  He  is  president  of  the  Crompton  asso- 
ciates, a  Massachusetts  corporation  holding  the  Crompton  interests,  part  of  which  is 
absorbed  by  the  new  company,  director  of  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank. 

Albert  E.  Newton,  who  is  to  be  general  manager  for  the  consolidated  interests,  is 
secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Prentice  Bros.  Co.,  having  been  in  its  employ 
many  years.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Worcester  branch,  National  Metal  Trades 
Association,  two  years,  and  at  present  is  a  member  of  the  administrative  council  of 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  and  also  treasurer  of  the  National  Association 
of  Machine  Tool  Builders. 

Of  the  12  directors  5  are  mentioned  above,  and  the  brief  facts  about  the  other  7  are: 

Dr.  Homer  Gage,  who  is  first  named,  is  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  board.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  director  of  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works,  and  assistant  medical  director  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

Frank  A.  Drury  is  president  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  and  director  in  many 
strong  corporations,  including  the  Worcester  Electric  Light  Co.,  Pope  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Hartford,  a  trustee  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings,  agent  in  liqui- 
dation of-the  First  National  Bank  of  Barre,  and  treasurer  of  the  Bancroft  Realty  Co., 
which  is  to  erect  the  $750,000  Bancroft  Hotel,  corner  of  Park  and  Portland  Streets. 

Charles  M.  Thayer  is  a  director  of  the  Worcester  Trust  Co.,  director  of  the  Crompton 
&  Knowles  Loom  Works,  director  of  the  Merchants'  &  Farmers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  trustee  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank,  counsel  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Co., 
Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  and  other  Crompton  interests,  besides  representing 
some  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  business  interests  in  Worcester. 

Lucius  J.  Knowles  is  treasurer  of  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  a  director 
of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  and  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Bancroft  Realty 
Co.,  of  which  he  is  a  director. 

John  F.  Kyes  is  treasurer  of  the  Reed  Foundry  Co.,  with  which  he  has  been  identi- 
fied since  its  inception.  He  is  a  former  license  commissioner. 

Harry  V.  Prentice  was  brought  up  in  the  machine-tool  business,  and  has  been  an 
active  spirit  in  the  success  of  the  Prentice  Bros.  Co.,  of  which  he  is  vice  president  and 
treasurer.  He  is  also  at  the  head  of  the  Village  Farm  and  Store,  an  industry  that  has 
grown  to  large  proportions  in  a  short  time,  and  had  its  inception  from  a  milk  wagon. 

Of  the  five  companies  in  the  consolidation  all  are  Massachusetts  corporations  and 
have  their  headquarters  in  Worcester.  Brief  sketches  of  them  are  given  below: 

The  F.  E.  Reed  Co.  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  lathes  in  the  world.  The  busi- 
ness was  founded  in  Worcester  in  1875,  and  has  since  that  time  operated  as  stable  a 
business  as  has  ever  been  known  in  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth,  running  steadily, 
good  and  bad  times  alike.  The  corporation  was  organized  in  1894,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  with  Frederick  E.  Reed  as  president  and  treasurer,  and  Eben 
Francis  Thompson  as  clerk.  The  number  of  employees  varies  according  to  business 
conditions,  and  in  the  rush  season  more  than  500  hands  are  given  employment,  while 
at  present,  which  is  considered  a  dull  time,  about  450  are  employed. 

Prentice  Bros.  Co.  is  the  oldest  machine-tool  manufacturer  in  Worcester,  having 
been  founded  in  1872,  and  in  the  last  six  or  eight  years  it  has  had  a  wonderful  succes 
with  its  geared  head  lathes  and  radial  drills.    Worcester  has  all  kinds  of  machine  shops 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  machinery,  but  for  products  of  the  highest 
grade,  everything  considered,  the  fame  of  the  company  extends  all  over  the  civilized 
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world.  The  business  was  started  by  Vernon  F.  Prentice,  and  in  1898  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  with  Vernon  F.  Prentice  as  president,  Harry  V. 
Prentice  as  vice  president  and  treasurer,  and  Albert  E.  Newton  as  clerk. 

The  company  makes  a  specialty  of  lathes  and  drills  and  makes  the  highest-priced 
lathe  on  the  market.  In  addition  it  also  manufactures  the  only  complete  line  of  high- 
speed friction-geared  head  lathes  on  the  market  and  the  only  line  of  friction-geared, 
speed-change  upright  drills.  Another  specialty  is  the  friction-geared  head  turret 
lathe  for  cast  iron  and  steel  work.  The  company  employs  about  400  hands,  who,  taken 
as  a  group,  are  probably  the  most  expert  of  any  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

The  products  of  the  company  have  a  termendous  sale  and  they  go  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  company  being  represented  in  Cologne,  Brussels,  Milan,  Bilboa,  Barcelona, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  Vienna,  London,  Japan,  Montreal,  Mexico,  and 
South  America,  beside  all  over  the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 

When  the  business  was  first  started  the  first  shop  was  on  Hermon  Street.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  present  plant  was  built  and,  with  additions  made  since,  the  business 
now  utilizes  over  70,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Albert  F.  Prentice,  a  brother,  was 
identified  with  the  company  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  about  nine  years  ago. 

The  Reed  &  Curtis  Machine  Screw  Co.  was  organized  as  a  corporation  in  1895,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  with  Frederick  E.  Reed  as  president  and  Nathaniel  H. 
Ingraham  as  treasurer.  The  business  was  started  in  Springfield  by  Albert  B.  Curtis, 
and  several  years  later  was  moved  to  Worcester  when  it  was  incorporated.  The  com- 
pany was  started  originally  for  the  manufacture  of  screws  for  the  use  of  the  F.  E. 
Reed  Co. 

The  Reed  Foundry  Co.  was  incorporated  in  December,  1902,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $75,000,  with  Frederick  E.  Reed  as  president  and  John  F.  Kyes,  treasurer.  The 
business  has  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Kyes  since  it  was  organized;  and  in 
these  nine  years  it  has  taken  a  stand  at  the  head  of  any  foundries  in  the  East,  its  auto- 
matic equipment  being  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 

The  only  corporation  in  the  consolidation  that  is  not  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
business  is  the  Crompton  associates,  which  is  absorbed  on  account  of  its  real  estate 
holdings.  The  associates  own  the  real  estate  and  factory  buildings  of  the  Prentice 
Bros.  Co.  at  667  Cambridge  Street,  which  also  includes  the  plant  of  Morgan  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  the  buildings  being  assessed  for  $100,400,  and  the  140,967  feet  of  land  for 
$31,000,  a  total  of  $131,400.  The  company  was  organized  16  or  18  years  ago  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $350,000,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  real  estate  of  the  heirs  of  George 
Crompton.  George  Crompton  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the  associates. 

Other  real  estate  owned  by  the  Crompton  associates  is  as  follows:  Wabash  Avenue, 
Winthrop  Street,  and  Loxwood  Road,  buildings  assessed  for  $10,000,  47.9  acres  of  land, 
assessed  for  $24,000;  Granite  Street,  293,053  feet  of  land,  $4,400;  Union  Avenue,  10£ 
acres,  $10,300;  Quinsigamond  Avenue,  174,248  feet  of  land,  $17,400;  ,Wabash  Avenue 
and  Loxwood  Road,  108,674  feet,  $4,900;  Arlington  Street,  6,544  feet,  $700. 

The  Reed  Prentice  Co.  will  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  plain  automatic  lathes, 
upright  and  radial  drills,  from  the  pig  iron  to  the  completed  machine. 

The  output  has  been  accepted  as  standard  and  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world. 
Over  40,000  machines  have  been  produced,  of  which  a  large  per  cent,  averaging  fully 
one-quarter  to  one-third,  have  been  sold  abroad. 

The  large  American  users  of  Reed  &  Prentice  lathes  are:  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Providence;  General  Electric  Co.;  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.;  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Co.;  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co.;  Crompton-Knowles  Loom  Works, 
Whitin  Machine  Co.;  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.;  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Automobile  manufacturers,  and  parts:  General  Motors  Companies,  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  20  others. 

Foreign  automobile  manufacturers:  Renault  Freres,  France;  Delaunay-Belville 
Co.,  France. 

On  the  order  books  of  both  companies  stand  the  names  of  practically  every  railroad 
running  in  North  America.  The  majority  of  the  United  States  navy  yards  have  for 
years  purchased  their  lathes  of  the  Worcester  concerns,  and  of  late  their  steps  have 
been  followed  by  the  different  arsenals  and  other  Government  shops. 

The  foreign  deliveries  include  regular  shipments  to  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Spain,  and  400  Reed  lathes  are  working  in  the  arsenal  of  small  arms,  Japan. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  207  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States 
have  installed  the  Reed  lathe,  and  this  acknowledgement  of  its  value  as  a  standard 
type  is  apparent. 
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The  output  of  the  F.  E.  Reed  Co.  has  been  sold  for  years  by  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  New  York,  who  are  represented  in  all  the  large  industrial  centers  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Prentice  Bros.  Co.'s  output  has  always  been  handled  by  one  or  two  of  the  large 
commission  houses  in  the  East,  but  in  the  West  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  two 
years  ago  by  which  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  obligated  themselves  to  carry 
no  lathes,  drills,  etc.,  except  those  manufactured  by  the  Prentice  Bros.  Co.,  Worcester. 

Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son  was  established  in  1842,  70  years  ago,  having  warehouses 
in  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee,  Seattle,  and  Detroit.  It  is  the 
largest  company  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  having  a  capacity  for  loading  49  cars  under 
one  roof,  and  daily  using  21  electric  cranes. 

Since  1875  the  Reed  and  Prentice  plants  have  been  in  active  operation,  and  this 
consolidation  is  expected  to  bring  additional  earnings,  not  only  from  the  sustained 
prices  of  lathes,  etc.,  but  also  from  the  ability  to  run  the  foundry  to  its  limit  with  the 
castings  for  both  works,  and  in  addition  bringing  to  the  aid  of  the  older  heads  the 
younger  men,  who  have,  by  their  past  efforts  here  in  Worcester,  shown  what  they 
could  accomplish  in  their  respective  lines. 

The  present  board  of  management  was  brought  up  in  the  tool  business,  Mr.  Reed 
having  been  with  his  company  42  years;  John  R.  Back,  now  at  the  Prentice  works, 
35  years;  Charles  T.  Lamb,  general  manager  of  the  F.  E.  Reed  Co.,  19  years;  A.  E. 
Newton,  at  the  Prentice  Bros.  Co.,  15  years;  Charles  E.  Lehman,  general  manager  at 
the  Reed  works,  14  years;  and  John  F.  Kyes  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Reed  as 
general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Reed  foundry  nearly  11  years. 

Before  settling  upon  the  amount  of  preferred  and  common  stock  most  careful  steps 
were  taken  to  ascertain  net  earnings  of  the  plants  over  the  past  six  years,  and  Marwick, 
Mitchell,  Peat  &  Co.,  English  and  American  accountants,  were  engaged  for  the  work. 

Their  instructions  were  most  drastic,  and  for  six  weeks  all  four  plants  have  been 
subjected  to  the  most  vigorous  inspection,  and  the  certificate  by  these  chartered 
accountants  shows  that  the  earnings  over  the  six  years  have  averaged  over  $200,000 
per  year  after  liberal  charges  for  depreciation. 

The  plant  formerly  used  by  the  late  Crompton-Thayer  Co.,  now  occupied  by  the 
Morgan  Truck  Co.,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Prentice  Bros.  Co.,  are  model  in  every  respect, 
fully  equipped  with  overhead  cranes,  elevators,  up-to-date  power  plants,  etc. 

Alfred  L.  Aiken,  president  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings,  was 
chosen  by  Mr.  Smith  to  appraise  the  real  estate,  and  in  his  report  he  stated  in  part  as 
follows: 

"I  hand  you  herewith  accepted  appraisals  of  the  plants  and  their  real  estate. 

"The  Crompton  land  is  symmetrical  in  shape  and  of  large  size,  with  excellent 
trackage  facilities,  all  three  of  which  facts  increase  the  value  per  foot. 

"The  buildings  of  the  F.  E.  Reed  Co.  I  find  in  good  condition,  as  good  as  the  day 
they  were  built.  It  is  evident  that  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  spent  currently 
on  the  upkeep,  and  I  know  of  no  manufacturing  property  that  seems  to  have  been  so 
well  maintained. 

"The  same  statement  is  applicable  to  the  property  of  the  Reed  foundry,  whose 
buildings  I  find  in  extraordinary  condition." 

Mr.  Smith  says:  "Worcester  has  always  been  noted  for  the  high  character  of  its  ma- 
chine tools. 

"Originally  there  was  the  Lathe  &  Morse  Co.;  later  on,  Pond  Machine  Tool  Co., 
which  merged  into  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  to-day  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in 
its  line  in  the  world. 

"Of  late  years  the  tools  produced  by  Messrs.  Whitcomb,  Reed,  Prentice,  and  the 
Stockbridge  Machine  Co.  have  stood  high  where  good  tools  were  demanded,  and  the 
value  of  their  product  is  to  a  great  extent  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
thoroughly  efficient  machinists  who  for  years  have  lived  and  worked  for  the  best 
interests  of  Worcester. 

"The  education  of  the  mechanics  has  been  brought  about  by  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  the  lectures  at  the  Worcester  County  Mechanics'  Association,  and,  last,  but 
not  least,  the  wonderful  opportunity  given  to  young  men  interested  in  mechanics  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  nighest  technical  education  possible  at  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

"Not  only  have  Worcester  tools  been  noted  for  their  strength  and  rigidity,  but  far 
more  for  their  accuracy,  even  to  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  brought  about  by  the 
requirements  of  such  high-class  machinists  as  Messrs.  Reed,  Prentice,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Whitcomb. 
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"The  design  of  the  lathes,  drills,  etc.,  manufactured  by  the  combined  companies, 
has  always  been  taken  as  the  standard,  here  and  abroad,  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  best  tools  produced  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere  have  always  followed 
closely  on  the  lines  of  the  Worcester  product.  But  although  the  shapes  might  have 
been  copied,  the  perfection  of  accuracy  has  never  been  excelled. 

"Since  1900  a  number  of  changes  have  been  effected  in  machine  tools,  brought 
about  by  the  idea  of  a  specialized  product,  which  always  brings  automatic  machinery 
to  the  front,  and  on  the  line  of  geared  head  lathes,  ball-bearing  radial  drills,  the 
Prentice  Bros.  Co.  stand  preeminent,  and  of  then*  patents,  Southgate  &  Southgate 
state  as  follows:  'In  regard  to  the  patents  and  applications  belonging  to  Prentice 
Bros.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  we  would  state  that  they  have  been  taken  out  through 
our  office,  and  we  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  question  of  geared  head  lathes, 
etc.  The  patents  of  Messrs.  Prentice,  Hendrickson  and  Newton  give  good  protection 
to  the  several  inventions  in  our  opinion,  and  the  patent  office  have  been  unable  to 
find  anticipations  of  the  principal  features  involved.' 

•'Many  of  the  patents  of  the  above  have  been  worked  out  by  Albert  E.  Newton, 
who  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  Prentice  Bros.  Co.,  and  has  made  one  or  two 
trips  abroad  in  their  interests,  and  it  is  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  new  ball- 
bearing radial  drill  has  just  been  placed  upon  the  market,  which  on  account  of  the 
friction  saved  by  the  bearing  and  the  clever  arrangement  of  same  is  able  to  do 
four  times  greater  work  than  one  of  the  old  type  of  the  same  size." 

The  counsel  engaged  in  the  consolidation  were:  Mr.  Reed's  interests,  The  F.  E. 
Reed  Co.,  Reed  Foundry  Co.,  and  Reed  &  Curtis  Machine  Screw  Co.,  by  Eben  Francis 
Thompson;  Prentice  Bros.'  interests  by  Vaughan,  Esty  &  Clark;  while  Charles  M. 
Thayer  represented  the  Crompton  Associates  and  Harry  W.  Smith.  The  latter'a 
office  has  been  a  busy  place  for  several  days,  15  stenographers  being  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  the  details  of  the  transaction. 

A   STRONG   FOUNDATION   FOR   WORCESTER. 

Harry  W.  Smith  has  again  scored,  and  Worcester  is  the  permanent  gainer.  This 
city  is  the  more  solid  for  all  time  in  its  hold  on  the  skilled  machinists  of  the  world 
and  on  the  important  point  of  being  able  to  advance  its  reputation  as  the  seat  of  the 
best  in  tools  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products  the  world 
over.  The  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Smith  is  the  forming  of  a  corporation  which 
insures  the  permanency  of  the  industries  that  have  been  carried  on  by  the  F.  E. 
Reed  Co.,  the  Prentice  Bros.  Co.,  the  Reed  Foundry  Co.,  the  Reed  &  Curtis  Machine 
Screw  Co.,  and  the  Crompton  Associates,  by  a  merging  of  their  interests  in  one  organ- 
ization, called  the  Reed-Prentice  Co.  The  consolidation  not  only  makes  for  economy 
in  the  handling  of  the  large  business  of  each  of  these  concerns,  but  provides  the 
capital  which  insures  their  permanency  in  Worcester,  the  ability  to  compete  with 
the  largest  organizations  of  the  same  character  in  other  sections  of  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  makes  sure  for  the  skilled  machinists  developed  in  Worcester  the  con- 
tinued employment  which  has  encouraged  the  development  that  has  filled  Worcester 
with  the  best  mechanics.  Mr.  Smith  has  used  good  judgment  in  building  the  founda- 
tion of  this  new  corporation  from  the  successful  managers  of  the  old  companies,  and 
all  who  know  the  men  whose  names  are  joined  in  the  construction  of  the  Reed- 
Prentice  Co.,  recognize  them  as  the  choice  of  the  younger  element  of  industrial 
Worcester.  Most  of  them  are  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  sub- 
stantial industries  of  Worcester  and  reputations  all  over  the  world,  at  the  same  time. 
The  individuals  are  bred  to  the  important  work  they  have  in  hand,  educated  in  the 
technical  schools  as  well  as  in  the  shops  of  their  fathers,  and  are  experienced  in  the 
handling  of  their  products  in  the  world  markets.  Harry  W.  Smith  has  right  to  be 
proud  of  his  accomplishment,  and  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  title  of  success,  and  the 
more  so  because  it  is  done  and  well  done  in  his  home  city. 
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II. 


Real 
estate. 

Manufac- 
tures. 

Machin- 
ery. 

Cash  and 
debits  re- 
ceivable. 

Crompton  Associates 

$179,666 

$203,103 

F  E  *Reed  Co                                                    

183.760 

$47,500 

$35,600 

159,  627 

Prentice  Bros  Co                                  

2.032 

135,733 

70,665 

177,820 

Reed  Foundry  Co             

87,500 

22.855 

20,  195 

20,757 

Reed  Curtis  C"o  

22,434 

27.743 

7,240 

Total  

452,958 

223,522 

154,203 

568,647 

LIABILITIES. 


Capital 
stock. 

Accounts 
payable. 

Floating 
indebted- 
ness. 

Surplus. 

Profit 
and  loss. 

Crompton  Associates            

$350,000 

$1,389 

$31,480 

F.  E  weed  Co    ..          

100.000 

40,339 

$125.000 

100,000 

$61,148 

Prentice  Bros.  Co  

100,000 

129,101 

75,000 

30,000 

52,189 

Reed  Foundry  Co*.                    

75,000 

22,952 

6,800 

46,555 

Reed  Curtis  Co        

20,000 

34,272 

3.145 

Total     

645,000 

228,053 

206,800 

208,035 

116.482 

III. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSACHUSETTS, 

OFFICE  OP  THE  SECRETARY, 

Boston,  October  23,  191g. 
JOHN  ALDEN  THAYER,  Esq., 

S40  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

DEAR  SIR:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  the  Crompton  Associates  was 
incorporated  by  chapter  410  of  the  acts  of  1893,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$350,000,  and  according  to  its  certificate  of  payment  of  capital,  filed  April  25,  1895,  all 
of  said  capital  stock  was  paid  in  in  property,  consisting  of  18  parcels  of  land  with  build- 
ings thereon,  situated  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  F.  E.  Reed  Co.  was  incorporated  under  general  laws  April  23,  1894,  with  an 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and  according  to  its  certificate  of  payment  of 
capital,  filed  April  26,  1894,  all  of  said  capital  stock  was  paid  in  in  cash. 

The  Prentice  Bros.  Co.  was  incorporated  under  general  laws  December  2,  1898,  with 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  all  of  which  was  paid  in  in  property,  consisting 
of  machinery,  merchandise,  and  tools,  according  to  certificate  of  payment  of  capital, 
filed  December  2,  1898. 

The  Reed-Prentice  Co.  was  incorporated  under  general  laws  April  2,  1912,  with  an 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000,  of  which  $1,200  was  then  to  be  issued  for  cash, 
according  to  its  articles  of  organization.  By  certificate  of  issue  of  stock,  filed  April  12, 
1912,  it  appears  that  additional  stock  to  the  amount  of  $2,476,900  was  then  to  be  issued 
for  real  estate  and  personal  property  (specified  more  in  detail  in  the  certificate). 
Another  certificate  of  issue  of  stock  for  an  additional  amount  of  $21,900  for  services 
was  filed  by  said  company  May  4,  1912. 

Very  respectfully,  ALBERT  P.  LANGTRY, 

Secretary. 

IV. 

ISSUE   OP  CAPITAL  STOCK. 

We,  George  F.  Fuller,  president,  George  Crompton,  treasurer,  and  Albert  E. 
Newton,  Vernon  F.  Prentice,  Harry  V.  Prentice,  Harry  W.  Smith,  and  Frederick 
E.  Reed,  being  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  Reed-Prentice  Co.,  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  14,  chapter  437  of  the  acts  of  1903,  and  of  all  acts  in  amend- 
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ment  thereof  and  in  addition  thereto,  do  hereby  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  said  corporation,  held  on  April  3,  1912,  it  was  voted  to  issue  $2,476,900 
of  the  capital  stock  fixed  in  its  articles  of  organization,  this  amount  being  in  addition 
to  amounts  previously  issued  and  certified  in  papers  heretofore  filed  in  the  office  o 
the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

That  the  total  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized  is  12,500  shares  preferred,  12,500 
shares  common. 

The  amount  of  full-paid  stock  already  issued  for  cash  is  12  shares  common. 

That  the  amount  of  additional  stock  to  be  issued  for  cash,  property,  services,  or 
expenses  is  $2,476,900,  of  which  12,500  shares  are  preferred,  12,269  shares  are  common, 
to  oe  paid  for  as  follows: 


Preferred. 

Common. 

In  property  (real  estate):  (1)  About  20,754  square  feet  of  land  and  buildings  tbereon, 
corner  of  Hermon  and  Gold  Streets;  (2)  about  47,333  square  feet  of  land  and  build- 
ings thereon  on  the  northwesterly  side  of  Lamartine  Street  and  in  rear  thereof; 
(3)  About  68,004  square  feet  of  land  and  buildings  thereon  on  southeasterly  side  of 
Gold  Street;  (4)  about  52,697  square  feet  of  land  and  buildings  thereon  on  north 
side  of  Gold  Street;  (5)  about  23,367  square  feet  of  land  and  buildings  thereon  on 
southeast  side  of  Gold  Street;  (6)  about  140,967  square  feet  of  land  and  buildings 
thereon  on  north  side  of  Cambridge  Street:  all  of  said  real  estate  being  in  Worcester, 
Mass  $700,  392.  90 

Personal  property: 
Machinery  598,084.33 

Merchandise  700,  285.  46 

Bills  receivable          148,259.12 

[    12,500 

12,269 

Stocks  and  securities  500.  00 

Patent  rights                                                                                     .  .        179,  378.  19 

Copyrights,  trade-marks,  good  will,  services,  and  expenses  150,  000.  00 

Total  ....                       2,476,900.00 

12,500 

12,269 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  signed  our  names,  this  3d  day  of  April  in  the 
year  1912. 

GEORGE  F.  FULLER, 

GEORGE  CROMPTON. 

ALBERT  E.  NEWTON. 

VERNON  F.  PRENTICE. 

HARRY  V.  PRENTICE. 

HARRY  W.  SMITH. 

FREDERICK  E.  (hisx  mark)  REED. 
In  presence  of — 

EBEN  F.  THOMPSON  to  F.  E.  R. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  Worcester,  ss: 

APRIL  3,  1912. 

Then  personally  appeared  the  above-named  George  F.  Fuller,  George  Crpmpton, 
Albert  E.  Newton,  Vernon  F.  Prentice,  Harry  V.  Prentice,  Harry  W.  Smith,  and 
Frederick  E.  Reed  and  severally  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate,  by  them 
eubscibed,  is  true  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 
Before  me, 

J.  OTIS  SIBLEY,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

[Indorsement.] 

Commissioner  of  corporations,  April  12,  1912:  With  fee  of  $5. 
Reed-Prentice  Co.     Fee  $5  paid.    Issue  of  capital  stock  (acts  of  1903,  chap.  437, 
Bee.  14).    Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  April  12,  1912. 
I  hereby  approve  the  within  certificate  this  12th  day  of  April,  1912. 

WILLIAM  D.  T.  TREFRY, 

Commissioner  of  Corporations. 
Recorded,  vol.  276,  p.  427. 

Received  April  12,  1912,  corporation  division,  secretary's  office. 
Commissioner  of  corporations,  April  12,  1912. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

Boston,  October  25,  1912. 
A  true  copy. 

Witness  the  great  seal  of.  the  Commonwealth. 
[SEAL.]  ALBERT  P.  LANGTRY, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

V. 

[Extract  from  speech  of  John  Alden  Thayer,  Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts.] 

"Now,  as  to  a  few  remarks  which  he  has  made  about  me  and  my  conduct  in  Congress, 
especially  in  what  he  called  ignorantly  'the  Underwood  bill,'  which  should  be  called 
'the  Underwood  steel  bill,'  if  he  used  popular  phraseology.  He  has  sent  out  a  cir- 
cular on  this  subject.  In  that  he  states  that  I  'voted  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  machine 
tools  without  giving  to  the  interests  concerned  therein  any  consideration  whatever.' 
Now,  the  morning  that  the  Underwood  steel  bill  was  voted  on  in  the  House,  I  received 
a  few  telegrams  from  Worcester  men  and  sent  the  following  answer  to  them: 

"  'JANUARY  30,  1912. 

"  'DEAR  SIR:  Your  telegraph  was  received  just  before  the  vote  was  taken.  I  con- 
sulted Mr.  Underwood,  the  leader  of  the  majority,  and  he  said,  as  you  know,  that  the 
bill  will  go  to  the  Senate,  where  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  hearings,  and  if  the 
Senate  thinks  that  there  should  be  a  duty  he  will  give  the  matter  careful  consider- 
ation. If  you  have  statistics  showing  the  number,  value,  and  yearly  products  of  the 
machine  tool  manufacturers,  also  the  exports,  if  any,  you  would  much  oblige  me  by 
sending  them.' 

"Not  only  did  I  not  see  any  of  the  men  until  after  the  bill  had  passed,  but,  when 
they  came  to  Washington,  I  tendered  them  every  courtesy  in  enabling  them  to  be 
heard  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  but,  after  the  hearing — a  hearing, 
by  the  way,  before  a  committee  with  a  Republican  majority —  and  which  hearing  was 
very  extensive — this  bill  was  passed  by  a  Republican  Senate  exactly  as  it  came  from 
the  House;  and  while  this  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  and  before  its  fate  was 
known,  there  was  an  amalgamation  of  four  machine-tool  concerns  here  in  the  city, 
together  with  a  real  estate  corporation,  into  one  great  corporation. 

Now,  consider  carefully  the  financial  statement  I  am  about  to  make:  These  five 
concerns  were  capitalized  for  $645,000  while  the  amalgamated  company  was  capital- 
ized for  $2,500,000,  nearly  four  times  the  capitalization  of  the  original  concern.  Does 
it  look  to  you  as  though  the  machine-tool  business  needed  protection?  I  have 
obtained  the  statement  of  the  incorporation  of  this  new  company  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  in  that  I  find  that  real  estate  assessed  for  $466,700  is  put  into  their  certi- 
ficate as  worth  $700,000;  that  the  machinery  of  all  these  concerns,  which  in  their  last 
statement  amounted  to  $154,000,  is  put  in  as  amounting  to  $598, 000;  their  merchandise, 
which  in  their  last  statement  aggregates  $228,000,  was  put  in  as  $700,000;  and  that 
patent  rights  to  the  amount  of  $179,000  and  'good-will'  (which  can  generally  be 
spelled  w-a-t-e-r)  to  the  amount  of  $150,000  is  put  in  to  swell  the  total. 

BRIEF  OF  JONES   &   LAMSON    MACHINE    CO.,  IN  EE   MACHINE 

TOOLS. 

SPRINGFIELD,  VT.,  January  9,  19 IS. 
Hon.  FRANK  PLUMLEY, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  under  separate  coyer  brief  in 
oehalf  of  the  machine-tool  manufacturers  relative  to  coming  tariff  legislation. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  in  the  Underwood  bills  of  last  year  machine  tools  were  put 
onto  the  free  list,  and  as  one  of  the  large  machine  tool  building  companies  in  New 
England,  and  the  largest  in  Vermont,  we  ask  your  careful  attention  to  this  matter  of 
the  proper  duty  on  machine  tools. 

This  comes  home  to  us  in  a  larger  measure  because  for  a  number  of  years  we  had  to 
build  our  machines  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the  German  patents,  and  we  know  what 
German  manufacturing  costs  on  our  product,  and  we  can  not  compete  with  them  with- 
out a  protective  tariff.  Their  labor  is  almost  50  per  cent  less  than  ours  for  the  same 
grade  of  workmen  in  machine  tool  building  shops.  The  time  was  when  this  low  wage 
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was  offset  by  the  superior  tool  equipment  and  American  method  of  management  in 
the  American  shops,  but  now  there  is  no  German  machine  tool  builder  of  any  account 
that  does  not  have  the  American  and  English  equipment  of  tools  and  a  superintendent 
and  sometimes  department  foremen  who  have  spent  several  years  in  America  to  get 
our  methods  of  shop  management  and  what  is  known  as  intensified  manufacturing. 

Careful  figuring  shows  that  under  present  conditions,  with  no  protective  tariff  on 
machine  tools  in  our  own  line,  the  German  can  put  his  goods  onto  the  American 
market  for  35  per  cent  less  than  we  can,  and  the  average  profit  of  the  machine-tool 
building  industry  is  shown  by  statistics  to  be  10  per  cent,  which  is  as  low  as  will  induce 
capital  to  take  manufacturing  risks. 

This,  in  brief,  shows  you  what  we  are  up  against  with  machine  tools  on  the  free  list. 
This  competition  has  got  to  be  met  by  a  reduction  of  the  labor  cost  in  America,  a  thing 
which  we  believe  to  be  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  mechanics  of  Vermont. 
With  the  development  of  her  latent  energy  in  water  power,  Vermont  must  in  the 
future  grow  industrially.  It  is  her  salvation,  and  as  a  Vermonter  who  believes  in  the 
future  of  Vermont,  we  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  this  subject  and  your  best 
efforts  toward  such  legislation  as  will  keep  the  machine-tool  industry  of  Vermont  on 
a  living  basis. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am,  yours,  truly, 

JONES  &  LAMSON  MACHINE  Co. 
W.  D.  WOOLSON,  Treasurer, 

President  of  Felines  Gaus  Hayns  Co. 
(Brief  referred  to  identical  with  one  appearing  under  statement  of  Henry  D.  Sharpe.) 

BRIEF  OF  WIENER  MACHINERY  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

NEW  YORK,  January  10,  191S. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  respectfully  request  the  amendment  of  paragraph  197  of  the 
present  tariff  act  by  the  insertion  after  the  words  "machine  tools  of  the  following: 

for  hand,  belt,  or  motor  power,  whether  or  not  portable,"  so  that  the  provision  for 
machine  tools  will  read  as  follows:  "Machine  tools  for  hand,  belt,  or  motor  power, 
whether  or  not  portable." 

An  amendment  to  this  paragraph  has  virtually  been  recommended  by  the  United1 
States  Customs  Court  in  an  opinion  handed  down  on  November  27  (T.  D.  32998), 
which  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  decisions  made  by  that  court  in  an  effort  to  construe 
the  term  "machine  tools"  in  this  paragraph. 

The  dictionary  definition  of  the  term  machine  tools"  is  broad  enough  to  include 
such  machines  whether  operated  through  a  lever  by  hand  or  by  other  power,  and 
this  accords  with  the  well-understood  meaning  of  the  term.  The  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals,  however,  in  the  decision  referred  to  has  held  that  the  term  is  limited  to  such 
machines  for  working  on  metal  as  are  operated  by  steam,  or  other  power  besides  hand, 
and  the  effect  has  been  that  machines  which  are  identical,  excepting  that  in  one  case 
they  are  operated  by  a  belt  and  in  another  by  a  lever,  are  differently  assessed  for  duty. 
In  fact  many  machines  which  are  interchangeable  are  assessed  as  manufactures  of 
metal  when  their  driving  apparatus  as  imported  indicates  they  are  to  be  operated  by 
hand,  while  they  are  permitted  to  come  in  as  machine  tools  when  the  apparatus  indi- 
cates that  they  are  to  be  run  by  power. 

The  court  has  also  implied  in  its  decision  that  these  machines  must  be  portable, 
whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  machine  tools  are  stationary.  Its  perplexity 
on  the  subject  and  its  practical  confession  of  its  inability  to  define  the  term  are  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  its  recent  decision: 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  Congress  did  not  find  itself  able  or  in  a  position  to  use  some 
term  more  explicit  in  meaning  than  the  one  under  consideration,  although  it  may 
be  that  it  was  considered  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  that  to  the  trade  itself  to  de- 
termine, rather  than  to  undertake  to  accurately  define  it,  or  it  may  have  been  thought 
that  the  use  for  which  the  machine  was  designed  would  be  held  to  be  the  determina- 
tive consideration,  as  that  seems  to  be,  as  we  have  said,  the  determinative  factor  as  to 
practically  all  the  other  mechanical  appliances  mentioned  in  paragraph*  197.  But, 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  is,  of  course,  our  duty  to  construe  the  term  as  best  we 
may,  and,  if  we  err,  Congress  can  readily  correct  the  error  by  the  use  of  unambiguous 
language."  (U.  g,  ».  Georgia  Pulp  &  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  T.  D.  32998.) 
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It  is  believed  that  when  this  term  was  inserted  it  was  the  understanding  of  Congress 
that  it  would  cover  not  only  those  run  by  power,  but  also  those  operated  by  hand, 
and  those  which  are  stationary  as  well  as  those  which  are  portable. 

Knight's  Mechanical  Dictionary,  the  well  known  authority,  fully  supports  this 
definition. 

The  reason  for  permitting  these  machine  tools  to  come  in  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than 
as  manufactures  of  metal  are  well  known.  They  are  part  of  the  equipment  of  machine 
and  other  tool -making  shops  and  are  necessary  for  the  American  workman. 

Under  the  court's  construction  the  term  has  been  so  limited  as  practically  to  destroy 
the  intent  of  the  last  Congress,  and  it  is  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, which  has  been  misinterpreted  by  the  Customs  Court  of  Appeals,  the  above 
amendment  is  suggested. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WIENER  MACHINERY  Co., 
50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

PETITION  OF  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  L.  S.  STAR- 
RETT  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  IN  RE  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,: 

The  undersigned  members  and  employees  of  The  L.  S.  Starrett  Co.,  of  Athol,  Mass., 
respectfully  represent  that  the  business  of  this  concern  is  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  small  hand  tools  for  mechanics,  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  which  accompanies  this 
letter;  that  this  company  paid  in  taxes  for  the  support  of  government  during  the 
year  1912  over  $32,000;  that  the  tools  made  by  this  company  are  of  the  highest  grade 
in  respect  to  accuracy,  workmanship,  design,  and  finish;  that  tools  inferior  to  those 
made  here  are  made  in  Germany,  England  and  other  foreign  countries  at  a  lower 
cost  on  account  of  lower  ates  of  wages  paid  in  those  countries;  that  the  said  foreign 
made  tools  would  be  sold  in  this  country  if  the  duty  on  such  tools  should  be  abolished 
or  decreased;  that  the  importation  and  sale  of  such  inferior  foreign  made  tools  would 
be  harmful  not  only  to  us  who  are  engaged  in  making  tools,  but  also  to  all  manu- 
facturers and  workmen  throughout  the  country  by-  whom  tools  are  bought  and  used. 
We  do  therefore  respectfully  protest  against  the  abolition  of  the  import  duty  on  tools 
or  any  decrease  from  the  present  rate  of  duty  thereon. 

L.  S.  STARRETT 
(And  598  others). 

BRIEF   OF   THE    SCHATZ    MANUFACTURING   CO.,    POUGHKEEP- 

SIE,  N.  Y. 

[Schedule  C,  par.  197,  machine  tools.) 

To  the  honorable  flic  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  Schatz  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  earnestly 
request  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  so  amend  paragraph  197  of  Schedule  C, 
tariff  act  of  1909,  that— 

1.  The  term  "machine  tools"  shall  be  specifically  defined,  to  the  end  that  much 
delay  and  litigation  may  be  avoided;  and 

2.  That  the  merchandise  defined  as  "machine  tools, "  if  that  term  is  continued 
in  use,  shall  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

To  the  above  ends  the  following  facts  are  submitted : 

The  term  "machine  tools"  is  a  misnomer,  since  it  is  applied  to  machines  operating 
tools  primarily,  both  by  the  courts  and  the  trade  generally,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  the  reading  should  be  "tool  machines,"  rather  than  "machine  tools."  This 
very  looseness  of  nomenclature  has  led  to  much  confusion  in  tariff  classifications,  and 
decisions  of  the  various  collectors  have  been  reversed  by  the  general  appraisers,  to  be 
again  affirmed  by  boards  of  general  appraisers,  and  in  some  cases  to  be  finally  again 
reversed  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

That  august  body  itself  finds  evident  trouble  in  clarifying  the  anomalous  term 
"machine  tools." 
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In  the  Myers  case  (T.  D.  31260)  the  court  said  that: 

"Floor  planers,  with  an  electric  motor  for  the  attached  planes  resembling  lawn 
mowers,  but  portable,  and  when  in  use  propelled  by  hand,  are  machine  tools. 
We  think  that  within  common  understanding  this  implement  is  a  tool  to  which  power 
has  been  applied  and  comes  within  proper  definition  as  a  machine  tool." 

In  the  same  case  one  of  the  judges  said: 

"It  is  impossible  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  demarkation  between  machine  tools  and 
machinery. 

In  a  later  case  before  the  United  States  Court  ef  Customs  Appeals,  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.  (T.  D.  32055),  it  was  held  that  the  term  seemed  to  apply  to  such  tools  only  as 
are  used  in  mechanical  work  dealing  with  wood,  metal,  or  stone,  and  in  that  case  for 
the  first  time  the  kind  of  power  was  appealed  to  as  a  defining  element,  for  the  court 
continued: 

"The  term  certainly  always  connotes  the  application  of  some  kind  of  power  to  an 
implement  or  tool  for  its  use  and  operation  other  than  hand  power  alone." 

It  would  be  somewhat  troublesome  for  the  court  to  "distinguish,"  as  the  legal 
phrase  runs,  the  diverse  lines  of  argument  by  which  the  term  "machine  tool"  is 
applied  in  the  one  case  to  a  "portable  tool"  when  used  propelled  by  hand,  and  in 
the  other  case  to  a  "tool  dealing  with  wood,  metal,  or  stone  operated  by  some  power 
other  than  hand  power  alone." 

Again  it  has  been  held  by  General  Appraiser  Fischer  as  to  machine  shears  for  cutting 
metal  that  the  only  limitation  of  such  instruments  is  if  they  are  "hand  tools"  as 
opposed  to  "power  tools."  The  distinction  is  one  which  should  be  applied  to  "tools " 
rather  than  to  "machines."  He  further  says  "a  machine  which  actuates  a  tool  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  metal,  wood,  or  stone  is  a  machine  tool,  whether  it  is  hand  or 
power  driven  mechanism.  A  tool,  however,  would  have  to  be  a  power  tool  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  hand  tool  to  be  classed  within  the  articles  covered  by  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "machine  tools." 

And  again  General  Appraiser  Fischer  held: 

"The  merchandise  in  question  consists  of  chucks  for  watchmakers'  lathes.  They 
are  parts  of  machine  tools,  but  not  machine  tools.  The  metal  chucks  considered  by 
themselves  we  certainly  do  not  regard  as  tools,  nor  as  machine  tools." 

Without  multiplying  examples  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  term  "machine  tool" 
is  most  elastic,  and  subject  to  application  in  various  ways  by  various  minds. 

As  a  result  the  importer  is  in  a  constan  t  ptate  of  doubt  regarding  the  proper  classifica- 
tion of  his  merchandise,  the  customs  officials  can  have  no  well-established  precedents, 
and  expensive  and  irritating  delays  necessarily  follow. 

It  is  urged  that  the  term  "machine  tool"  be  dropped  from  tariff  nomenclature  and 
"tool  machine"  substituted,  and  that  "tool  machines"  be  defined  so  specifically  as 
to  clarify  the  situation  to  the  benefit  both  of  the  Government  and  the  public. 

Also  that  with  ' '  tools  machines  "  there  be  included  as  well  the  particular  tools  used 
only  by  them,  it  being  the  evident  intent  of  the  law  to  treat  the  machine  and  its 
particular  tool  or  tools  in  the  same  manner  in  the  matter  of  duties.  To  that  end  the 
following  wording  is  suggested  to  take  the  place  of  the  words  "machine  tools"  in 
paragraph  197: 

"Tool  machines  and  their  particular  tools,  being  any  mechanism  employing  par- 
ticular tools  to  perform  its  work  upon  metal,  wood,  or  stone,  actuated  by  any  kind  of 
power." 

The  Underwood  bill  of  1912  placed  machine  tools  in  the  free  list  under  the  metal 
schedule.  Such  treatment  was  just  to  the  importer  and  the  American  purchaser  and 
was  to  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  value  of  importations  has  been  so  small  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1912  that  the  question  of  revenue  does  not  enter  into  considera- 
tion; and  the  American  manufacturer  is  able  to  present  no  reason  for  maintaining  a 
tariff  upon  machine  tools  or  tool  machines  except  that  such  a  tariff  gives  him  the 
market  at  home  practically  without  competition  and  also  enables  him  to  export  his 
surplus  and  sell  the  same  profitably  abroad.  All  of  this  appears  from  the  evidence 
given  by  the  Machine  Tool  Builders  of  the  United  States  before  the  Senate  committee 
in  February,  1912. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THE  SCHATZ  MFG.  Co., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
By  FRANCIS  E.  HAMILTON, 
Counsel,  S2  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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PRINTING    PRESSES. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  E.  BENNET. 

Mr.  Bennet  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Bennet,  will  you  give  your  name  and  address 
to  the  stenographer  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Mr.  James  E.  Bennet,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  do  you  appear  in  reference  to  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Paragraph  197. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  here  for  the  printing  press 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  There  are  altogether  25  manu- 
facturers and  I  am  representing  22  of  them. 

Under,  this  present  tariff  we  are  classed  with  cash  registers,  jute 
manufacturing  machinery,  linotype  and  all  typesetting  machines, 
machine  tools,  printing  presses,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  and 
all  steam  engines,  with  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.  Previous  to  1909  we 
were  classed  with  articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  at  45 
per  cent.  So  that  it  is  apparent  that  we  were  reduced  15  per  cent 
by  the  tariff  of  1909.  We  want  that  made  very  clear  that  we  have 
already  had  our  reduction. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  say  you  asked  for  the  reduction  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  We  did  not;  no,  sir;  but  we  got  it.  It  was  one 
thing  that  we  received  without  asking. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  a  bill  was  introduced  to  put  us  on  the  free 
list.  That  is  what  stirred  us  up.  That  would  be  a  further  reduc- 
tion from  30  per  cent  to  nothing.  Two  or  three  of  the  manufac- 
turers wrote  to  two  or  three  of  the  other  manufacturers,  and  so  on, 
and  asked  them  to  please  get  together  and  see  if  we  could  not  find 
out  what  the  figures  of  the  industry  were,  so  that  we  would  know, 
because  we  found  that  the  Government  had  no  figures  about  print- 
ing presses  whatever,  and  whatever  figures  the  Government  had  were 
wrong.  Therefore  we  found  that  we  had  to  compile  our  own  sta- 
tistics. 

We  got  a  number  of  manufacturers  together  in  January,  1912, 
but  the  competition  was  so  keen — they  had  never  met  each  other 
before;  they  were  not  acquainted,  and,  although  we  met  together  in 
New  York  and  "W  ashington  for  a  week,  we  did  not  get  very  much  in 
the  way  of  facts — no  manufacturer  would  tell  the  other  manufac- 
turer anything  about  his  business.  So  we  appeared  before  the 
Finance  Committee  and  made  the  best  statement  that  we  could. 

This  December,  when  we  saw  in  the  newspapers  that  we  were 
likely  again  to  be  threatened  with  the  free  list,  we  tried  a  different 
scheme  to  get  the  facts.  They  asked  me  if  I  would  not  represent 
them,  and  every  manufacturer  would  send  his  statistics  to  me,  pro- 
vided that  I  would  keep  them  in  my  safe  and  not  make  them  public, 
and  that  I  should  copy  only  in  my  brief  and  in  the  statement  I  make 
to  you  the  totals  and  the  averages,  and  that  was  done. 

I  prepared  a  form,  which  was  sent  to  all  these  manufacturers,  and 
22  out  of  the  25  sent  me  the  forms,  and  my  brief  is  based  on  the  figures 
that  they  gave  me  in  that  form.  I  have  those  figures  set  forth  in  my 
brief  and  I  will  give  them  to  you.  I  am  confident  that  the  figures 
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are  accurate,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  hold  up  my  hand  and  swear 
to  them. 

Now,  the  first  thing  we  ask  is  that  we  be  separated.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  machines  made  by  skilled  mechanics.  There  are  only 
eight  of  us  picked  out  and  classified.  In  other  places  in  the  schedule 
are  specified  such  machines  as  automobiles,  and  then  we  eight  are 
specified.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  company,  because  they  are  all 
very  large  concerns,  but  we  do  not  want  to  be  classified  with  them. 

If  you  will  bear  this  in  mind  a  moment,  you  will  note  that  printing 
presses  are  not  manufactured  by  the  thousand  lots  and  a  stock  kept 
of  them;  and  you  can  not  come  around  to  our  place  and  buy  a  print- 
ing press  to-day  and  get  it.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  newspaper 
business  and  want  a  big  printing  press  you  order  it,  and  in  eight 
months  or  a  year  it  will  be  delivered  to  you  to  suit  your  requirements. 
If  you  want  a  little  job  press  for  $150,  we  will  ship  it  to  you  next 
week,  and  if  you  want  a  flat-bed  press,  as  they  call  them,  a  two-revo- 
lution press,  we  will  send  it  to  you,  perhaps,  in  two  or  three  or  four 
months.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  they  will  make  immediate 
deliveries,  but  none  of  them  do. 

So  we  do  not  want  to  be  classified  with  cash  registers  and  sewing 
machines  and  typewriters  and  steam  engines,  which,  I  believe,  are 
made  in  large  quantities.  I  do  not  know  what  the  requirements^ of 
those  concerns  are  as  to  the  tariff.  They  may  need  more  tariff; 
they  may  need  less  tariff;  they  may  be  satisfied.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  know  that  we  would  rather  be  picked  out  and  put  down  in 
a  little  section  which  says  "Printing  presses,  and  finished  parts  of, 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  and  leave  us  there;  so  that  hereafter  the 
statistics  relating  to  printing  presses  will  relate  to  printing  presses 
and  nothing  else. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  we  should  put  printing  presses  under  a  schedule 
such  as  you  suggest  we  would  include  the  great  big^  printing  presses 
that  are  manufactured  for  the  newspapers  and  other  heavy  work, 
such  as  job  presses. 

Mr.  BENNET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  not  any  controversy  that  we  are  making 
these  larger  stvle  printing  presses  cheaper  than  they  are  made  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  and  they  are  shipped  all  over  the  world.  Is 
not  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNET.  No,  sir.  We  are  not  shipping  a  single  newspaper 
press  to  Germany. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  I  am  not  talking  about  Germany  partic- 
ularly, but  I  am  speaking  about  shipments  all  over  the  world.  We 
arc  doing  a  large  export  trade  in  printing  presses,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  BENNET.  No,  sir;  we  are  not.  Tne  Government  says  that  we 
shipped  in  1912  $3,050,000  printing  presses  for  export.  We  did  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You-  controvert  the  Government's  figures  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  The  statistician, 
Mr.  Austin,  told  me  yesterday  that  he  knew  that  his  figures  were 
wrong. 

Mr.  KITCIIIN.  How  about  his  figures  for  1912? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  And  1911  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  They  are  all  wrong. 
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Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  did  he  explain  that  statement? 

Mr.  BENNET.  He  explained  the  statement  in  this  way:  Printing 
presses  and  parts  of  have  been  exported,  and  they  are  put  in  the 
manifests  as  printing  presses  and  parts  of.  The  Fuchs  &  Lang 
Manufacturing  Co.  shipped  to  Canada  in  1911  one  shipment  from 
their  plant  which  amounted  to  $15,000,  and  of  that  $4,000  were 
printing  presses.  There  were  folding  machines,  scoring  machines, 
gluing  machines,  and  such  allied  and  accessory  machinery,  amounting 
to  $11,000.  However,  it  all  went  into  Canada  as  "printing  presses 
and  parts  of,"  and  the  Government  charges  the  industry  as  having 
exported  $15,000  worth.  Fuchs  &  Lang  did  not  manufacture  all  of 
this  allied  machinery.  They  bought  that;  it  was  sent  through 
forwarders,  but  it  was  all  in  trie  same  shipment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Right  there,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
what  we  want  to  write  is  a  competitive  tariff. 

Mr.  BENNET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  this  very  illustration  that  you  gave  shows 
that,  that  printing  presses  and  parts  of  are  sent  from  this  country 
and  set  up  in  Canada. 

Mr.  BENNET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  American  manufacturers  are  competing 
against  English  manufacturers,  where  the  English  producer  has  one- 
third  less  tariff  to  pay  than  the  American  producer  has;  is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  BENNET.  The  tariff  from  England  to  Canada,  of  course,  is 
less  than  the  tariff  from  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One-third? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Except  on  printing  presses  used  in  printing  news- 
papers, with  a  value  of  over  $1,500,  which  go  into  Canada  from  this 
country  free ;  and  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  most  of  the  printing 
presses  that  go  from  here  to  Canada  go  into  newspaper  presses  and  go 
free.  The  Canadian  importers  have  something  to  say  about  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  go  there  free  from  other  countries,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  BENNET.  They  go  free  from  England,  and  they  go  free  from 
other  countries;  yes,  sir;  but  the  presses  that  we  have  been  shipping 
to  Canada,  most  of  them  as  yet  are  not  being  manufactured  to  any 
extent  whatever  in  England. 

I  did  not  intend  to  take  this  up  at  this  point,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
so  here.  The  art  of  printing  has  developed  in  this  country  in  the 
last  15  or  20  or  25  or  30  years  much  more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  any 
foreign  country.  We  have  made  color  printing  machines  and  very 
complicated  newspaper  machines  and  book  machines,  and  even  com- 
plicated job  machines,  which  no  other  country  was  producing, 
because  no  other  country  was  producing  books  and  pamphlets  in  the 
quantity  that  we  were.  I  am  told  that  in  some  of  these  foreign  countries 
they  do  not  get  out  these  great  editions  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  in 
the  way  that  we  do,  or  the  great  editions  of  books  or  catalogues,  mail- 
order house  catalogues,  and  these  other  things  which  are  produced 
with  tremendous  rapidity,  and  we  had  to  produce  machinery  to 
make  those  things,  and  we  did.  Whenever  anybody  needed  a 
machine  there  was  no  market  in  the  world  except  the  United  States 
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where  they  could  get  it.  We  were  the  only  country  making  them. 
The  German  machine  shops  took  the  matter  up,  as  we  were  sending 
these  machines  originally  into  Germany  and  England,  and  they 
copied  our  presses  absolutely. 

I  have  here,  although  I  have  not  copies  enough  to  give  to  each  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  a  copy  which  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  the  committee,  showing  the  presses  that  we  are  making  and  the 
exact  duplicates  that  the  Germans  have  made  up.  If  you  will  look  at 
it  carefully,  you  will  find  that  where  we  have  made  a  little  mistake, 
and  have  left  on  a  nub  at  one  place  that  ought  to  be  taken  out,  that 
the  exact  nub  is  on  the  German  machine.  The  Germans  have  copied 
our  machines  absolutely,  even  to  the  mistakes  that  we  have  made. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  you  think  the  Germans  drive  jou  out  of  the 
export  trade  hi  Europe  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  In  1906  the  Germans  exported  $2,286,000  worth 
from  Germany;  in  1907  the  Germans  exported  $5,080,000. 

Mr.  PALMER.  To  where  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  All  parts  of  the  world,  except  the  United  States. 
They  exported  $30,000  worth  here. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  NVe  export,  according  to  the  Treasury  statistics — and 
we  mav  assume  that  they  are  correct — 

Mr.  BENNET.  But  they  are  not. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  We  exported  over  $3,000,000  in  1912.  How  much 
did  we  export  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  can  not  let  you  say  for  a  moment  that  we  exported 
that,  because  we  did  not.  We  exported,  in  1912,  $1,759,294  in  print- 
ing presses. 

Mr.  PALMER.  This  is  the  first  time  that  statement  has  ever  been 
made  anywhere,  that  the  amount  of  exports  is  incorrect.  Are  you  a 
member  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  is  publishing  from  year  to  year  the  reports  of 
exports,  and  it  was  published  in  the  last  report  that  they  were  export- 
ing more  than  $2,000,000  of  printing  presses.  That  is  never  con- 
troverted until  we  get  down  to  the  writing  of  a  tariff. 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  will  tell  you  something 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  would  like  to  ask  to  have  Mr.  Austin's  letter, 
admitting  that  he  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  BENNET.  Mr.  Austin  will  give  you  something  like  25  letters. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Admitting  that  he  is  mistaken  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  At  my  request  he  wrote  to  every  collector  of  the  United 
States  and  asked  him  what  the  printing  presses  exported  amounted  to, 
and  what  they  contained,  ana  his  answers  were  illuminating.  Mr. 
Austin  gave  me  a  list  of  people  who  were  listed  as  exporters  of  printing 
presses,  and  I  took  it  up  with  63  men,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  tney  told 
me.  Thirty-eight  of  mem  told  me  that  they  exported  controllers  for 
motors  used  in  presses,  bronzing  machines,  card-printing  presses, 
paper  cutters.,  paper  feeders,  stamping  presses,  presses  for  pressing 
soap,  and  such  things. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Why  should  they  be  included  as  printing  presses 
when  they  were  exported  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  matter  over  which  I  have 
no  control.  The  most  of  these  exports  are  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and 
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they  are  turned  over  to  Wells-Fargo  Express  Co.,  or  the  American 
Express  Co.,  or  some  other  express  company,  and  they  are  exported 
through  them.  That  is  the  way  most  of  it  is  done. 

I  went  to  the  New  York  customhouse  at  Mr.  Austin's  request  and 
I  said,  "We  are  credited  with  shipping  in  1912  $1,633,000  worth  of 
printing  presses  through  the  port  of  New  York."  I  saw  Mr.  Stewart 
there  and  Mr.  Lant,  who  is  the  head  of  the  statistical  department,  and 
I  said,  "I  want  to  know  whether  these  were  printing  presses  or 
whether  they  were  accessories,  and  I  am  prepared  to  stay  nere  a  week, 
or  a  month,  or  any  other  time  in  order  to  go  over  the  figures  with  you. 
Show  your  manifests."  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Lant  both  told  me,  "We 
can  not  swear  that  they  are  printing  presses  or  feather  beds."  Those 
are  their  exact  words.  "We  have  absolutely  no  power  to  go  behind 
these  manifests." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  challenge  the  reliability  of  both  the  Treasury 
Department  report  and  the  Census  Bureau  report.  You  may  be 
right,  but  it  is  hard  for  the  committee  if  it  can  not  rely  on  Govern- 
ment figures.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  are  pretty  far  at  sea. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Do  not  these  exporters,  hi  their  report  to  the  Census 
Department,  have  to  make  oath  that  this  is  the  amount  of  their 
export  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  question.  We  seh1  our 
presses  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  they  are  taken  over  by  the  forwarding 
departments  of  railroads  and  by  foreign  agents,  who  ship  them,  and 
by  exporters.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  these  manifests  are,  except 
that  I  am  told  by  these  collectors  that  they  say,  "Printing  presses,  and 
parts  of,"  and  that  is  all. 

Here  is  an  absolutely  convincing  statement.  You  do  not  have  to 
take  my  word  for  it  at  all,  but  you  can  go  with  me  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  look  this  up.  I  saw  Mr.  Whitney  up 
there  yesterday,  and  in  1910,  according  to  the  figures  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  we  shipped  to  Canada  printing  presses 
of  a  value  of  $756,493.  That  is  ah1  we  shipped  to  Canada.  Now,  the 
way  to  verify  that  is  to  go  to  Canada  and  say,  "What  did  you  get 
from  the  United  States?"  We  go  to  Canada — that  is,  we  take  the 
report  of  the  Canadian  customs — and  say,  "What  did  you  get  from 
the  United  States  in  printing  presses  in  1910  ?"  They  say,  "We  got 
$307,697,"  or  very  much  less  than  half. 

In  1911  the  Government  figures  say  that  we  exported  $1,265,657 
worth  of  printing  presses  into  Canada.  The  Canadians  say  they 
received  some  $368,383.  That  is  between  one-third  and  one-fourth 
of  our  figures.  Now,  in  1912  our  statistics  show  that  we  imported 
into  Canada  $1,057,000.  The  Canadian  figures  show  $470,000.  Cov- 
ering those  three  years,  the  figures  from  our  customs  officers  show  that 
we  shipped  into  Canada  $3,078,000  of  printing  presses.  The  Cana- 
dians say  they  received  from  the  United  States  $1,146,000.  There  is 
a  difference  between  the  Canadian  customs  figures  and  the  United 
States  custom  figures  of  $1,932,000,  showing  that  many  dollars'  worth 
of  printing  presses  lost  crossing  that  border. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  in  the  end,  taking  your  own  figures,  they 
show  large  export  of  printing  presses  and  practically  no  import  of 
printing  presses. 
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Mr.  BENNET.  That  is  a  very  important  question. 

I  have  set  forth  in  my  brief  a  statement  snowing  the  figures  which 
I  have  obtained  from  various  manufacturers,  covering  their  exports, 
showing  that  they  amounted  to  $1,250,000  in  1907;  that  we  ex- 
ported SI, 759, 000  in  1912;  a  gain  to  us  during  those  six  years  of 
$500,000  in  pur  exports,  and  that  is  all  i  have  gained. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  we  originated  mis  machinery.  We  spent 
money  in  inventing  it,  and  in  developing  the  machinery,  and  the 
Germans  borrowed  our  ideas,  and  are  shipping  those  machines  now. 
In  1906  the  Germans  exported  $2,256,000,  and  in  1911  they  exported 
$5,080,000. 

Mr.  HULL.  Where  do  they  export  this  machinery  to  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  To  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  to  the  United  States 
they  exported  only  $31,000  worth.  They  export  to  practically 
every  part  of  the  world,  as  near  as  we  can  find,  from  the  reports  that 
we  have  been  able  to  get  from  the  German  figures.  We  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  the  German  figures  for  1912,  but  I  suppose  that 
next  month  we  can  get  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  are  competing  in  the  other  markets  of  the 
world,  just  the  same  as  the  German  manufacturers? 

Mr.  BENNET.  We  are  not  holding  our  own  in  competition  with 
them.  They  are  beating  us  very  badly. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  If  the  Treasury's  statistics  are  correct,  you  have  in 
two  years  increased  nearly  50  per  cent.  In  1910  you  exported 
$2,065,299;  in  1911  you  exported  $2,854,210;  and  in  1912  you 
exported  S3, 050, 372;  while  we  imported  the  insignificant  amount  of 
S3 1,399  worth  from  all  the  world.  According  to  that,  Mr.  Bennet, 
you  have  been  making  a  great  advance  in  the  export  trade  in  com- 
petition with  Germany  and  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  last  three 
years,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  But  I  am  sworn,  and  I  can  not  admit  that  what  you 
say  is  correct. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  But,  if  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  are 
correct,  you  have,  in  the  last  three  years,  made  tremendous  strides 
in  the  export  trade,  in  competition  with  Germany,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  BENNET.  There  is  no  question  about  that;  but  their  figures  are 
absolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  think  their  figures  are  wrong  and  the  figures  you 
have  are  right  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Austin  come  down 
here  as  a  witness  and  see  if  he  can  swear  to  his  figures.  He  will  tell 
you  that  he  can  not  swear  to  his  figures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  have  Mr.  Austin  come  here  as  a  witness 

Mr.  BENNET.  Yes;  I  am  not  contending  with  the  Government.  I 
merely  want  to  show  the  facts  regarding  the  prin ting-press  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  not  this  true,  Mr.  Bennet:  As  far  as  the  American 
market  is  concerned,  the  American  manufacturer  has  a  practical 
monopoly  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Yes,  practically,  except  in  one  line,  which  has  come 
in  since  190^. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  you  will  perceive  that  you  have  suffered  no  injury 
by  reason  of  foreign  competition. 
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Mr.  BENNET.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  would  a  revision  of  the  duty  help  you  to  meet 
the  German  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world  other  than  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  It  will  not.  There  is  no  way  this  Government  can 
help  us  to  meet  competition  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  You  can  not 
do  it  unless  in  some  way  you  reduce  the  cost  of  our  labor,  and  you 
can  not  do  that,  and  we  would  not  want  you  to  do  it  if  you  could. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  believe  for  a  minute  that  if  we  put  the 
printing  presses  on  the  free  list,  the  German  manufacturers  are  going 
to  seriously  interfere  with  the  American  market  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  certainly  believe  so. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  think  so. 

Mr.  BENNET.  There  is  absolutely  no  question  about  that. 

I  will  give  you  a  concrete  illustration.  The  Miehle  press  is  made 
in  Chicago.  It  is  what  they  call  a  first-class  flat-bed  press,  and  is 
very  popular.  They  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  those  presses  in 
the  United  States.  They  have  a  large  factory,  and  they  are  as  well  able 
to  produce  cheaply  as  any  press  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 
The  Germans  and  Austrians  have  copied  that  press,  of  which  I  have 
here  an  exact  picture,  with  the  kinks  and  turns  and  everything,  and 
they  are  actually  selling  that  press  in  competition  with  the  Miehle 
press  in  various  countries  of  the  world  at  30  per  cent  less  than  the 
Miehle,  and  they  are  selling  more  presses  than  the  Miehle  Co.  is 
exporting.  That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  were 
taken  off  that  press  that  those  foreign  presses'  would  come  to  this 
country  in  competition  with  it  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  believe  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  particular  press  is  that  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  That  is  the  press  manufactured  by  the  Miehle  Print- 
ing Press  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.  That  is  copied  by  both  the  Austrian 
and  German  manufacturers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  a  large  printing  press  or  one  of  the  job 
presses  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  No;  that  is  called  the  flat-bed  press,  a  two-revolution 
press.  It  is  the  kind  of  press  you  see  printing  these  sheets  about 
this  size  [indicating]  and  on  down  to  this  size  [indicating]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  you  call  a  country  press  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Well,  more  of  them  are  used  hi  the  cities  than  any- 
where else.  It  is  perhaps  the  largest  part  of  the  printing-press  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  flat-bed  press,  and  the  Miehle  Co.  are  the  largest 
concern  in  the  manufacture  of  flat-bed  presses  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  probably  the  largest  manufacturers  of  any  presses  at  all 
in  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  think  is  the  total  production  and 
consumption  of  printing  presses  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  The  total  production  of  printing  presses  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1907  was  $8,206,396.  That  is  our  sales  value; 
that  is  what  we  got  for  them.  In  1911  it  was  $10,950,183.  That  is 
what  we  got  for  our  presses  that  we  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
irrespective  of  where  they  were  shipped  to  or  to  whom  they  were  sold. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Now,  let  me  tell  you,  before  I  forget  it:  You  have  a 
production  of  $10,000,000;  you  have  an  importation  of  $31,000 — 

Mr.  BENNET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  can  readily  see  that  the  Government  is  getting 
no  chance  at  this  revenue,  and  you  ought  to  have  some  competition, 
for  where  there  is  no  competition  there  is  no  revenue.  There  is  no 
reason  to  exempt  your  industry  from  paying  revenue  and  to  collect  it 
from  other  people.  Where  do  you  say  the  monopolv  is  that  presents 
this  reasonable  amount  of  duty?  Do  you  think  tnat  if  we  were  to 
put  this  article  on  the  free  list  there  would  be  some  importation? 
Would  there  be  1  per  cent  of  importation  if  we  were  to  put  these 
prin ting  presses  on  the  free  list?  That  would  be  $100,000. 

Mr.  BENNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  this  way:  I  do  not  know  that 
there  would  be  very  much  importation  for  one  or  two  years,  because, 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  printers  and  publishers  of  the  United  States 
is  an  extensive  job,  and  they  would  have  to  get  all  their  feeders  at 
work  here.  At  present, -according  to  our  information,  the  German 
and  Austrian  and  English  factories  are  working  to  their  capacity 
supplying  the  printers  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  The  reason  that  I  am  asking  you  that  is  that  I 
want  to  give  you  a  chance  to  show  this  committee,  which  is  willing  to 
correct  its  figures  and  its  position,  if  it  is  shown;  but,  as  I  understand 
it,  we  are  levying  this  tariff  as  a  revenue  tariff,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  protect  profit.  If  we  put  anything  on  the  free  list,  and  there  would 
not  be  importations,  or  practically  none,  then  there  would  be  no 
purpose  in  maintaining  the  tariff,  except  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
manufacturers'  profits,  and  you  recognize  that  the  country  has  passed 
a  verdict  against  a  protection  for  profit.  Now,  can  you  show  us 
where  it  is  possible  to  get  some  revenue  out  of  this  proposition  if  we 
levy  a  reasonable  tariff  ?  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  that. 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  believe,  and  the  manufacturers  with  whom  I  have 
consulted  believe,  that  the  importations  from  foreign  countries  on 
this  30  per  cent  tariff  will  certainly  continue. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  mean  under  the  present  rate  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Oh,  no.  There  was  no  importation  whatever  before 
this  tariff  of  30  per  cent.  The  importation  is  on  practically  one  line 
of  presses.  I  have  pictures  of  them  here. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Between  zero  and  30  per  cent  would  there  be  such 
competition,  so  that  some  considerable  amount  of  revenue  would  be 
raised  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  believe  that  30  per  cent  is  below  the  breaking  point. 
I  believe  they  can  ship  them  in  here. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  many  years  have  you  been  working  under  this 
30  per  cent  rate  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Since  1909. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  there  has  been  no  importation  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  One  line  of  presses. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  reduced  the  rate  to  15  per 
cent,  would  there  be  a  material  increase  in  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  There  is  no  question  that  there  would  be,  and  there 
would  be  a  material  decrease  in  our  business.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  any  way  of  making  an  estimate  as  to  how 
much  the  increase  in  importations  would  be  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Being  sworn  here,  I  could  only  guess  at  it.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  that  it  would  take  one-third  of  our  business.  Mr. 
Titsworth,  who  is  president  of  the  Potter  Printing  Press  Co.,  states 
that  it  would  take  one- third  of  our  business. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  American 
consumption  would  then  be  imported  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  running  this  business  of  ours  on  a 
very  small  margin.  It  does  not  take  very  much  of  an  adverse  hap- 
pening to  make  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit.  It  has  been  shown  here  by 
our  statement  of  value  of  presses  manufactured  in  1907,  1908,  and 
1909.  In  1907  we  did  a  good  business;  that  is,  it  looks  good  to  us — 
$8,206,000.  Along  came  this  bankers'  panic,  which  was  not  sup- 
posed to  affect  industries;  but  in  1908  we  did  $1,000,000  worth  less 
business.  In  1909,  we  were  still  $1,000,000  behind,  when  we  ought 
to  have  had  a  normal  increase  of  about  $1,000, 000  in  two  years;  so  that 
this  bankers'  panic  knocked  us  out  of  $3,000,000.  That  meant  a 
decided  loss  to  a  great  many  of  the  companies.  There  was  no  profit 
at  all  in  either  of  those  two  years.  The  competition  amongst  our- 
selves is  so  keen  and,  our  prices  are  down  so  low  in  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  production  that  our  margin  of  profit  is  not  enough  to  stand 
any  great  reduction.  We  are  not  a  large  industry  controlled  by  a 
trust  or  any  combination  or  any  agreements  of  any  kind  whatever. 
Should  the  president  of  one  of  our  companies  meet  the  president  of 
another  company  on  the  street,  he  would  not  see  him;  he  would  not 
care  to  see  him.  I  am  the  only  thing  that  they  have  agreed  on  in  a 
hundred  years. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  you  in  the  printing  business  yourself  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  have  been  connected  with  one  of  the  companies 
as  general  counsel  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  I  have  known  in  a 
social  way  the  officers  of  two  or  three  other  companies. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  these  printing-press  concerns  been  making 
money  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Some  of  the  companies  have  not  paid  any  dividends 
in  10  years. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  have  not  made  a 
profit  in  10  years  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Some  of  the  companies  have  met  with  an  absolute 
loss  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  may  be  due  to  internal  con- 
ditions of  the  company.  Some  of  these  companies  have  not  a  very 
scientific  cost  system.  It  has  taken  me  a  month  to  get  these  figures 
from  them  by  writing  letters  and  giving  them  suggestions. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  blame  the  losses  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  to  the  reduction  of  from  45  to  30  per  cent  hi  that  duty  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  No.     I  blame  that  largely 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  could  not  do  that,  because  there  was  no  impor- 
tation under  the  30  per  cent  rate. 

Mr.  BENNET.  Only  one  company  suffered. 

Mr.  PALMER.  When  this  change  was  contemplated  three  years 
ago,  did  you  protest  that  it  would  result  in  a  loss  ? 
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Mr.  BENNET.  Ask  Mr.  Payne.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  enter  any 
protest  at  all. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Were  you  heard  before  the  Ways  and  Means  •Com- 
mittee in  1909? 

Mr.  BENXET.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  idea  that  they  intended  to  affect 
our  industries.  The  first  time  we  awoke  to  this  matter  at  all  was 
when  the  bill  with  the  chairman's  name  on  it  came  out  hi  January, 
1912,  and  then  we  suddenly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  time 
to  come  down  to  Washington. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  thought  the  printing-press  people  read  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  BENNET.  That  may  be,  but  we  read  the  social  news,  and  not  the 
political. 

Now,  the  thing  that  disturbs  us  in  this  tariff  is  the  fact  that  you 
gentlemen  raised  the  question  that  there  have  not  been  any  great 
importations  as  compared  with  the  export,  and  our  answer  is  that  we 
had  the  whole  export  field  originally.  We  are  now  crowded  down 
into  one  small  corner,  and  we  can  not  make  any  increase  there. 

Since  1909  the  (jermans  have  been  exporting  to  this  country  one 
special  line  of  job  presses,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  happened 
there.  These  presses  that  are  sent  us  are  practically  duplicates  of 
one  made  in  this  country.  We  have  no  patents  that  are  basic;  we 
have  rearrangements  of  old  ideas,  that  work  out  to  good  advantage, 
but  our  patents  we  dp  not  hold  among  our  assets.  Now,  the  Ger- 
mans have  copied  this  press  and  have  sent  it  over  here.  In  1911 
they  sold  in  this  country  72  of  them.  The  manufacturer  in  this 
country  who  made  that  press  sold  only  62.  They  not  only  cut  his 
business  in  half,  but  took  a  little  off  the  other  side.  Suppose  the 
Germans  sold  those  presses  for  $850  each.  That  makes  nearly 
$62,000  at  the  sale  price.  In  the  year  1911  the  total  imports  were 
only  $28,000,  and  tnat  includes  parts  and  everything  else;  so  that 
those  presses  that  were  sold  for  $62,000  must  have  come  into  this 
country  at  much  less  than  $28,000.  Those  72  presses  must  have 
come  into  this  country  for  less  than  $400  apiece.  If  the  duty  of  30 
per  cent  were  added,  they  did  not  cost  over  $400,  and  they  were  sold 
lor  $850.  The  German  is  no  charitable  institution.  He  is  not  going 
to  sell  a  press  at  a  great  reduction,  but  he  is  going  to  sell  it  at  simply 
enough  reduction  to  beat  the  domestic  manufacturer.  The  firm  with 
which  the  Germans  compete  on  that  press  is  the  John  Thomson  Press 
Co.,  of  Long  Island  City.  That  is  what  they  do  to  him,  and  they  are 
doing  it  to-day. 

No  other  German  manufacturer  has  yet  tried  seriously  to  send  over 
any  presses  in  competition;  but  the  only  man  that  has  done  so  has 
succeeded. 

In  Canada  we  are  meeting  competition  from  England.  England 
is  slower  than  any  of  the  other  large  European  countries,  but  they  are 
waking  up.  Importations  into  Canada  from  England  amounted  to 
$12,000  in  1910  and  to  $26,000  in  1911. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Bennet,  is  it  your  contention  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible at  present  to  fix  a  rate  on  imports  that  will  yield  to  the  Gov- 
ernment any  appreciable  amount  or  revenue  ?  I  mean  at  any  time  in 
the  near  future. 
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Mr.  BENNET.  If  you  put  printing  presses  at  15  per  cent,  I  think  the 
Government  will,  within  two  years,  be  getting  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  are  getting.  But  we  would  be  losing,  and  our  laborers 
would  be  losing,  15  or  20  times  as  much  as  the  Government  would 
be  making. 

Mr.  HULL.  You  do  not  see  where  the  Government  would  be  getting 
a  large  revenue  under  any  rate  that  might  be  fixed,  within  two  years. 

Mr.  BENNET.  No,  sir.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  any  revenue  out  of  printing  presses  at  all  from  imports 
into  this  country,  because  our  total  output  in  1912  was  ten  million 
and  some  odd  dollars,  and  we  exported  $1,700,000.  That  only 
leaves,  roughly,  say,  $9,000,000.  Now,  if  you  put  on  a  tariff  amount- 
ing to  10  per  cent  you  are  not  going  to  get  an  awful  lot  of  revenue, 
even  though  they  ship  into  this  country  all  the  presses  that  are  used 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  HULL.  To  be  sure  to  secure  revenue,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Government  to  levy  a  tax  on  noncompetitive  articles,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  no  tariff  expert.  This 
is  about  all  I  know  about  the  tariff.  I  have  read  a  good  deal  about 
the  tariff  on  both  sides,  but  I  very  seldom  believe  much  of  that. 
However,  I  do  know  that  our  industry  is  so  small  that  any  tariff  that 
is  put  on  that  will  allow  the  Germans  to  ship  their  products  over  here 
and  supply  the  entire  market  will  not  be  very  productive  of  revenue. 
It  could  not  be.  We  are  not  large  enough. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Bennet,  you  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  revenue  that  the  Government  gets  through  its  custom- 
houses is  not  made  up  by  a  large  amount  secured  on  one  article  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  it  is  made  of  small  amounts  on  a  great  many 
articles,  and  the  system  that  we  are  trying  to  work  out  is  to  make  all 
articles  bring  some  reasonable  amount  of  revenue. 

Mr.  BENNET.  You  have  $9,000  from  the  printing  presses  last  year. 
That  ought  to  be  small  enough  to  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Well,  it  is  pretty  small. 

Mr.  BENNET.  The  John  Thomson  Press  Co.  is  the  only  one  who 
begrudges  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  contend  you  are  in 
danger  of  losing  your  business  ii  there  is  a  3  or  4  or  5  per  cent  impor- 
tation into  the  American  market  of  consumption  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  No.  We  would  not  say  that  we  would  lose  our 
business.  It  is  hard  to  stand  up  here  and  prophesy  that  a  business 
of  $25,000,000  would  be  lost  on  a  5  per  cent  basis.  We  certainly 
would  not  be  helped  any. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  you  would  not  be  helped.  No;  but  you 
would  be  helping  the  Government. 

Mr.  BENNET.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  be  helping  the 
Government.  You  would  be  crippling  an  industry  to  some  extent. 
Now,  I  have  a  boy  8  years  old.  I  feed  him  all  he  wants,  and  I  give 
him  the  best  air  I  can.  I  never  put  him  hi  a  corner  and  say:  ''I  will 
not  give  you  good  ozone,  and  I  will  give  you  only  one  egg  instead  of 
two  in  order  to  save  something  for  myself;"  and  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment would  cripple  us  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  I  would  my  boy 
if  I  did  that  to  him.  There  is  one  point. 
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The  Germans  on  that  one  press  that  they  shipped  in  here  took  out 
of  this  country  the  difference  between  $400  and  $850  each  on  $28,800. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  realize  that,  but  let  me  ask  you  a  question  right 
here:  What  I  say  to  you  now  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  witnesses 
as  well.  You  do  not  suppose  the  American  people  levy  this  tax  in 
the  customhouse  solely  for  your  benefit  and  not  to  raise  revenue  to 
run  this  Government,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  If  you  will  read  our  brief  you  will  see  that  we,  as 
manufacturers,  do  not  ask  any  protection  whatever  on  our  capital. 
We  do  not  ask  any  protection  on  our  genius  or  on  our  industry.  We 
will  fight  it  out  with  the  Germans  or  anybody  else  so  far  as  inventing 
machines  is  concerned;  but  when  the  Germans  pay  17  cents  an  hour 
and  we  pay  37  cents  an  hour,  we  say  you  must  equalize  it,  because 
that  is  a  physical  fact  that  we  have  to  meet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  the  greatest  proof  of  equalization  is  the  amount 
of  competition  that  is  actually  coming  in.  Now,  you  can  not  raise 
revenue  unless  you  have  some  competition,  can  you,  unless  something 
is  coming  through  your  customhouse  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  practically  a  prohibitive  tariff  here. 
There  were  representatives  of  the  pottery  industry  here  yesterday, 
in  which  industry  they  have  competition  amounting  to  about  one- 
third,  and  they  say  they  are  doing  a  profitable  business.  Now,  why 
can  not  you  agree  to  a  tariff  that  allows  a  reasonable  amount  of 
importations,  so  that  all  products  will  carry  a  part  of  the  burden  of 
running  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  We  think  as  soon  as  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
and  English  get  busy,  you  will  find  you  have  a  very  burdensome 
tariff  right  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  BENNET.  That  has  not  been  demonstrated.  If  there  is  some 
way  that  you  could  give  us  a  25  per  cent  rate  and  see  what  would 
happen  within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  and  if  we  could  not  thrive 
on  that,  to  put  us  back  on  this  basis  and  help  us,  but  if  you  found  we 
were  going  forward  at  that  rate  and  let  it  stay,  we  would  not  kick. 
We  want  to  treat  you  fairly,  and  we  want  to  be  treated  fairly,  so  far 
as  the  cost  of  labor  is  concerned;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  had  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  the  Payne  bill 
reduced  it  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  conditions  did  not  change  at  all. 
You  still  had  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  American  market,  and 
there  was  no  revenue  derived  from  the  duty.  Now,  we  propose  to 
raise  some  revenue,  and  we  have  asked  you  frankly  to  say  what  you 
consider  a  decent  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  and  you  ought  to 
help  us  in  that. 

Mr.  BENNET.  Well,  we  would  be  willing  to  experiment  with  the 
Government  on  a  25  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  PALMER.  On  a  25  per  cent  basis  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  But  we,  as  manufacturers,  would  be  losing  more  on 
the  25  per  cent  basis  than  the  Government  would  be  getting  on  the 
tariff  that  will  come  in.  We  pay  the  Government  something  now 
in  this  Federal  tax.  The  printing-press  industry  of  the  country  last 
year,  under  this  Federal  tax,  paid  the  country  more  than  was  paid  in 
duties. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  But  the  converse  of  that  proposition  is  also  true. 
It  is  probably  true  that  for  every  dollar  the  Government  collects  at 
the  customhouses  in  this  country  the  manufacturers  collect  $5  or  $6 
from  the  people. 

Mr.  BENNET.  No;  our  percentage  is  not  that  large. 

I  think  I  have  gone  over  my  time  now. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Is  there  any  duty  on  the  raw  materials  that  enter  into 
your  products  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Pig  iron? 

Mr.  DIXON.  On  all  your  articles  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Machinery  steel,  a  little  bit  of  brass,  some  wood,  two 
or  three  sheets  of  wood.  The  percentage  of  material  is  very  little, 
but  the  material  is  dutiable.  \Ve  pay  practically  the  same  for  our 
material  as  the  manufacturers  in  Germany  pay  for  their  material. 
There  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  In  selling  your  printing  presses  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  do  you  add  30  per  cent  to  the  foreign  price  of  printing 
presses  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Do  you  mean  we,  as  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BENNET.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Then,  you  do  not  have  any  need  for  a  30  per  cent 
tariff? 

Mr.  BENNET.  If  you  would  like  for  me  to  do  so,  I  will  tell  you 
exactly— 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Then  we  will  know  about  what  you  are  getting  out 
of  this  tariff. 

Mr.  BENNET.  If  you  would  like,  I  will  tell  you  just  exactly  ail 
about  that.  For  our  output  last  year  we  got  $10,950,000. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  No;  I  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  think  that  would  be  illuminating. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Under  the  30  per  cent  tariff,  if  the  foreign  price 
is  a  hundred  dollars,  do  you  add  the  30  per  cent  and  make  your 
price  $130? 

Mr.  BENNET.  No. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Then,  you  are  not  using  all  of  that  tariff. 

Mr.  BENNET.  We  add  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  add  how  much  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Forty  per  cent. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Are  you  getting  $140  for  what  they  get  $100? 

Mr.  BENNET.  You  do  not  quite  catch  me.  We  believe,  and  our 
figures  show,  that  the  Germans  are  manufacturing  presses,  and  can 
sell  them  now  at  40  per  cent  cheaper  than  we;  so  that  our  price  is 
practically  40  per  cent  above  theirs,  but  the  30  per  cent  does  not 
quite  protect  us. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Not  quite  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  If  that  be  true,  for  every  dollar  that  goes  into  the 
Treasury,  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
manufacturers  under  this  30  per  cent  tariff. 

Mr.  BENNET.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  KITCHIN.  We  are  only  getting  a  little  over  $9,000  revenue, 
and  you  produced  over  $10,000,000  worth  and  export  over 
$3,000,000— 

Mr.  BENNET.  No,  sir;  you  are  making  that  statement,  because 
you  are  not  sworn. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Because  you  are  sworn  is  no  reason  that  you  should 
not  admit  the  truth  even  if  told  by  some  one  else.  I  am  taking  the 
figures  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  BENNET.  No,  sir;  but  if  you  will  bear  with  me  another 
moment,  I  will  say  that  the  difference  you  speak  of  is  paid  to  our  men. 
Our  men  get  that  difference.  Now,  I  will  show  you — you  can  smile 
at  me,  but  if  you  had  to  meet  this  pay  roll  every  week  instead  of  talk- 
ing about  it,  you  would  see  that  it  is  a  serious  proposition. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Do  not  the  statistics  show  that  the  cost  of  your  labor 
is  only  about  23  per  cent  of  your  finished  product,  and  you  get  30 
per  cent,  which  is  not  only  the  difference  In  the  cost,  but  amounts  to 
something  more  than  the  total  cost  of  your  labor? 

Mr.  BENNET.  No,  sir;  the  pay  roll  of  our  shop  labor  costs  for 
printing  presses,  lying  there  in  the  shop,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  material  in  the  presses,  is  over  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  again  say  that  the  census  figures  are  very  much 
wrong. 

Mr.  BENNET.  Our  figures  are  right. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  am  talking  about  the  Treasury's  and  Census  figures, 
which  you  say  are  very  much  wrong.  These  do  not  half  bear  you  out. 

Mr.  BENNET.  Now,  I  will  tell  you,  that  is  where  you  are  helping 
me — 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  am  glad  to  help  you  out. 

Mr.  BENNET.  Yes,  sir;  I  need  it. 

The  Treasury's  figures,  if  you  gentlemen  will  notice,  refer,  before 
1909,  to  all  articles  not  specially  provided  for,  and  they  had  no 
statistics  regarding  printing  presses  separately,  as  to  cost. 

I  went  to  the  Census  Department  two  weeks  ago,  and  I  asked 
them,  "How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  printing-press  business, 
how  much  money  is  invested  in  the  printing-press  business,  and  give 
me  any  other  facts  you  have?" 

They  said,  "We  have  not  a  single  fact."  That  is  the  reason  I 
went  to  the  manufacturers  and  got  the  information. 

In  1912  we  did  a  business — that  is,  we  received  for  the  printing 
presses  that  we  sold  $10,950,183.  Those  are  the  figures  which  the 
printing-press  people  gave  me,  and  those  figures  covered  the  finished 
product.  They  include  all  of  our  factory  expenses,  office  expenses, 
sales  expenses,  and  everything.  We  paid  to  our  laborers — not  to 
our  clerks,  but  to  our  shop  laborers — $6,415,236.  Those  are  the 
wages  that  we  paid,  showing  an  average  of  37  cents  an  hour  to  the 
skilled  mechanics  and  21  cents  an  hour  to  the  men  who  are  not 
skilled. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  What  is  the  amount  that  you  paid  for  labor  last 
year  in  getting  out  your  printing  presses — the  total  amount  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  $6,4*5,236. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Does  that  include  salaries  ? 
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Mr.  BENNET.  That  includes  our  shop  laborers.  I  will  read  to 
you  the  names — no,  I  will  not  read  the  names,  as  so  many  of  them 
are  foreigners,  and  it  would  certainly  break  my  jaw  if  I  read  their 
names — but  I  will  read  to  you  the  classes. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Those  figures  that  you  gave  here  are  enough  to 
break  a  man's  jaw. 

Mr.  BENNET.  There  has  been  an  entire  misunderstanding  about 
the  printing-press  industry.  Some  of  this  six  million  and  odd  dollars 
was  paid  to  tne  foremen  who  work  in  the  factories — working  foremen, 
to  vise  men,  men  working  on  lathes,  to  men  working  on  milling 
machines,  to  the  planers,  to  the  boring -machine  men,  the  grinding 
men,  and  the  erectors  to  set  up  the  presses  in  the  shops  and  see  that 
the  presses  will  work.  So  that  it  includes  the  wages  paid  to  the 
erectors  in  the  shop,  not  when  they,  get  out  and  set  up  the  presses; 
to  the  pattern  makers,  to  the  carpenters,  the  blacksmiths,  the 
molders,  the  core  makers,  and  to  those  men  including  the  unskilled 
labor,  who  carry  the  material  from  one  bench  to  the  other,  and  loading 
them  on  wagons  and  trucks  and  do  the  rough  packing  and  things  like 
that.  To  those  men  we  paid  $6,415,236,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$4,534,947. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  we  did  with  that.  The  wages  we  paid  to 
these  men  in  the  shops  were  practically  60  per  cent  of  what  we 
received  for  the  presses.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  get  that  60  per  cent 
confused  with  my  other  80,  or  you  might  accuse  me  of  falsely  testi- 
fying. Eighty  is  the  percentage  of  shop  labor  in  a  machine  to  the 
total  cost  of  that  machine  lying  there,  without  any  overhead  charges, 
as  compared  with  the  material. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  there  to  see,  if  we 
can,  where  that  30  per  cent  goes  to. 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  will  give  you  the  items. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  If  you  could  reduce  the  wages  of  thpse^men  to 
the  point  paid  similar  labor  in  Europe,  would  you  be  asking  for  any 
duty? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Oh,  no ;  we  certainly  would  not. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Then,  all  you  are  asking  for  is  for  a  duty  that 
will  merely  equalize  your  labor  cost? 

Mr.  BENNET.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  And  this  30  per  cent  barely  does  that? 

Mr.  BENNET.  It  does  not  do  it. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Then  all  of  that  30  per  cent  goes  to  labor,  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  AJ1  of  that  30  per  cent  goes  to  labor,  and  a  little  bit 
more. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers do  you  think  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Practically  the  same. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Practically  the  same  as  yours? 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  mean  he  has  to  do  about  the  same  amount  of  work 
on  a  press  as  we  do. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  I  asked  you  what  proportion  his  labor  cost  was 
to  the  total  cost  of  the  machine  as  compared  with  yours,  and  you 
said  it  was  the  same. 
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Mr.  BENNET.  Then  I  made  a  misstatement.  In  a  given  unit  of 
$1,000  for  a  finished  product,  or  shop  cost,  there  would  be  $800  of 
that  represented  by  shop  labor  and  $200  raw  material.  If  the  Ger- 
mans produced  that  same  unit,  $1,000 — and  we  refer  to  the  Germans 
because  they  are  our  strongest  competitors,  not  because  we  have 
anything  against  them — instead  of  having  a  labor  charge  of  $800 
they  would  have  a  labor  charge  of  $400,  but  the  material  cost  would 
be  $200,  practically  the  same  as  ours.  The  whole  difference  in  the 
units  of  cost  is  in  the  labor. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Does  his  labor  cost  him  only  half  as  much  as  yours  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Well,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  have  included  in 
the  record 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Does  his  material  cost  more  than  yours,  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  he  makes  his  products  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  No,  sir.  I  cabled  over  to  Germany  last  week  and 
asked  them  what  they  paid  for  pig  iron.  I  think  the  price  over 
there  is  $17.25,  while  the  factories  in  Chicago  are  paying  $18. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  So  that  pig  iron  is  really  cheaper  there  than  it  is 
here. 

Mr.  BENNET.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Do  the  other  raw  materials  that  go  into  the  manu- 
facture of  these  machines  cost  more  here  than  they  do  abroad? 

Mr.  BENNET.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Pig  iron  is  higher  here  than  abroad,  according  to 
your  statement. 

Mr.  BENNET.  It  just  happened  to  be  last  month.  Next  month  it 
may  be  reversed.  It  varies,  but  it  is  only  a  little  different. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  As  a  general  proposition,  does  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  you  are  making  your  presses  cost  more  here  or  abroad  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  It  is  practically  uniform. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  You  are  not  asking  to  be  helped  on  the  material 
question  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Oh,  no;  you  can  not  help  us,  because  there  is  not 
enough  material  in  the  machines.  If  we  could  get  them  for  nothing, 
it  would  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  German  competition  on  wages. 
Our  raw  material  is  pig  iron,  which  is  very  cheap.  We  are  paying  $18 
a  ton  for  pig  iron,  and  you  can  see  our  material  does  not  cost  us  much. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  say  your  material  costs  as  much  as  the  German  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  If  your  raw  material  costs  the  same  and  labor  twice 
as  much,  I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  export  in  competition  with 
Germany  throughout  the  world  to  the  extent  of  this  $3,000,000  worth. 
That  is  what  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  BENNET.  Our  exportation  is  continually  being  curtailed,  as  the 
Germans  copy.  Of  course  they  have  not  copied  everything. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  did  you  export  according  to  your  figures 
in  1910?  Of  course  the  Treasury  Department's  figures  are  different 
from  yours. 

Mr.  BENNET.  In  1910  we  exported  $1,279,883. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  $1,437,450. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  in  1912? 

Mr.  BENNET.  $1,759,204. 
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Mr.  KITCHTN.  In  two  years  there  was  a  pretty  good  increase.  If 
you  are  paying  twice  as  much  for  labor  and  your  raw  material  costs 
as  much  as  it  does  in  Germany,  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  increase 
at  all  your  export  trade  in  competition  with  Germany  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Our  increase  in  competition  does  not  at  all  compare 
to  the  percentage  that  Germany  increased. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  But  you  sell  to  the  same  markets  as  does  Germany. 

Mr.  BENNET.  They  are  continually  increasing  and  we  are  continu- 
ally decreasing  in  proportion  of  exports. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But,  you  say,  your  actual  exports  are  increasing  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Our  actual  exports  are  increasing  very  little.  Per- 
haps you  did  not  hear  me  when  I  said  that  between  1906  and  1911 
Germany  alone — not  England,  Austria,  and  France,  and  these  other 
countries — increased  her  exports  from  $2,256,000  in  1906  to 
$5,080,000  in  1911. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  did  you  export  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  it  would  be 
about  $1,100,000. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  In  1906  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Yes,  sir.  In  1911  we  exported  $1,434,000.  Our 
increase  in  those  years  was  $183,832,  while  the  German  increase  was 
$2,824,000.  Their  rate  of  increase  was  just  15  times  ours.  If  you 
call  that  holding  your  own,  I  tell  you  it  looks  bad  for  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  tariff  is  not  going  to  help  you  a  particle  hi 
foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  No,  sir;  you  can  not  help  us  on  foreign  markets  if 
you  put  us  on  the  free  list  or  give  us  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  was  your  American  production  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  do  not  think  my  figures  run  back  of  1907. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  was  it  for  1907 1 

Mr.  BENNET.  $8,206,396. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  $8,462,042. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  much  in  1912  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  $10,950,183. 

Mr.  KTTCHIN.  You  have  had  a  pretty  good  increase  both  in  your 
export  trade  and  in  your  own  trade  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Among  the  25  manufacturers  the  increase  will  average 
about  $400,000  a  year,  to  be  divided  among  25  manufacturers.  So  that 
you  would  not  find  very  much  of  a  rate  of  increase  in  any  one  factory. 

I  would  like  to  submit  at  this  time,  to  be  placed  upon  the  record, 
a  list  of  these  American  shop  laborers  and  foreign  shop  laborers 
item  by  item,  to  sho.w  you  how  we  get  our  37  cents  here  and  16£  and 
17  cents  for  Europe.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  report  of 
Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Garden,  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  They  are  the  only  figures  we  could  get.  I  have  had  the 
figures  verified  by  two  of  our  manufacturers  who  have  shops  in  Eng- 
land. They  say  they  know  the  rates  in  this  report  are  correct, 
because  it  is  their  own  experience. 
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The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

The  average  rate  of  wages  paid  per  hour  to  skilled  labor  by  the  printing-press  manufacturert 
of  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  the  average  rate  per  hour  %aid  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  the  same  class  of  skilled  labor. 


Countries. 

Foremen. 

Visemen. 

Lathe. 

Milling 
machine. 

Planers. 

Drill. 

Boring. 

Grinding. 

United  States  

$0.52} 

$0.34 

$0.34 

$0.32 

$0.35 

$0.  29J 

$0.34 

$0.304 

Belgium  

.18 

.13 

.11 

.08 

.10 

.07 

.10 

11 

Germany  

.19 

.16 

.18 

.14 

.17 

.14 

.18 

.15 

France  

.18 

.15 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.17 

Switzerland  

.15 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.11 

Italy  

.21 

.14 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

United  Kingdom 

.17 

.17 

.17 

Holland  

.18 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.10 

.09 

.09 

Countries. 

Erectors. 

Pattern 
makers. 

Carpen- 
ters. 

Black- 
smiths. 

Molders. 

Core 
makers. 

Average. 

Unskilled 
labor. 

United  States  

$0.54 

$0.40 

$0.  29J 

$0.38 

$0.37 

$0  37 

$0  37 

$0  21 

Belgium  

.11 

.06 

Germany  

.20 

.17 

.14 

.18 

.17 

.14 

.16* 

.12 

France     

.15 

.15} 

.10 

Switzerland  

.13 

.09 

Italy 

•       14 

United  Kingdom  

.17 

Holland 

.09V 

.10 

.09 

.09 

11 

General  average  in  United  States  per  hour,  37  cents. 
General  average  in  foreign  countries  per  hour,  14  cents. 

The  average  of  American  wages  is  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  American  printing-press  manufacturers. 
The  average  of  foreign  wages  is  taken  from  Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Garden's  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures in  1910. 

I  feel  I  have  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  time  already.  But 
there  is  one  matter  I  would  like  to  bring  up.  On  these  other 
propositions  you  have  had  two  sides  at  least  to  every  question.  I 
douot  very  much  if  there  is  any  printer  or  any  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers, whose  pictures  you  see  occasionally  in  the  papers,  who  has 
come  down  here  and  asked  you  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  printing 
presses.  I  do  not  think  they  liave. 

AVe  have  been  very  friendly  to  the  printing-press  trade.  We  have 
made  them  the  best  machines  hi  the  world,  and  they  understand 
that.  Here  is  a  very  strange  proposition.  There  is  a  concern  called 
the  Typothetse,  which  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  the  printers  them- 
selves. They  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  each  manufacturer.  I  saw 
one.  It  says,  "Don't  sell  your  presses  any  cheaper,  because  it  is 
letting  in  a  lot  of  cheap  printers  who  do  not  do  good  work,  and  they 
are  spoiling  our  business.  Don't  give  them  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  for  credit,  because  they  are  spoiling  our  business.  Keep  things 
a  little  stiff." 

That  is  the  only  word  I  have  heard  from  the  printers.  They  do 
not  say  "Reduce  your  prices."  They  say  "Make  first-class  ma- 
chinery and  make  a  fair  profit." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  imagine  you  have  had  about  as  much  time  as 
we  can  give  you,  Mr.  Bennet. 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  appreciate  you  have  allowed  me  to  go  over  the 
time,  and  also  you  have  all  helped  me  to  go  over  it.  I  would  like  the 
privilege  of  submitting  to  the  clerk  to-day  a  statement,  to  go  in  this 
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record,  of  just  the  amount  we  spend  of  the  balance  of  this  money 
after  we  have  paid  the  laborers. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  be  very"  glad  to  have  it. 

The  total  value  of  printing  presses  manufactured  by  the  printing-press  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  in  1912  was  $10,950,183.  Of  this  sum,  $6,415,236  was  paid 
in  shop  labor  to  the  skilled  laborers  designated  in  the  tables  given,  and  the  unskilled 
laborers.  This  actual  payment  for  shop  labor  is  practically  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
sales  price.  The  remaining  40  per  cent  was  divided  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Material 10 

Erecting,  freight  hauling  at  both  ends 7 

Salesmen,  expenses  of  salesmen,  advertising,  cost  of  branch  sales  offices,  clerical 

force,  postage,  etc.  (selling  expenses) 12 

Other  charges  on  business:  Insurance,  depreciation  of  plant,  taxes  (personal,  real, 

and  Federal),  personal-injury  claims,  bad  accounts,  sundries 5 

Officers'  salaries,  profit 6 

40 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  want  this  to  go  into  the  record,  that  the  statistics 
of  the  Treasury  Department  show  our  exports  of  printing  presses  hi 
1906  was  $1,577,000;  in  1910,  $2,065,299;  in  1911,  $2,854,210;  in 
1912,  $3,050,372;  which  makes  as  large  a  percentage  of  increase  as 
Germany,  and  all  these  exports  were  made  in  competition  with  all  the 
world.  We*  imported  in  1912  only  $31,391  worth. 

Mr.  BENNET.  If  we  had  sold  them  and  got  the  money  we  would  be 
pleased. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  How  many  employees  are  there  in  the  printing- 
press  industry  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  The  figures  run  8,001,  as  the  average. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  What  is  the  average  wage  paid  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  The  average  wage? 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  The  wage;  what  is  the  average? 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  have  not  computed  it. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  The  average  for  each  employee.  What  are  the 
average  earnings  of  each  employee  per  year  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  I  can  figure  it.  I  have  not  figured  it  just  that  way. 
The  skilled  employee  runs  along  from  $900  up  to  $1,000;  the  other 
labor  is  less. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  One  more  question.  Do  the  employees  of  print- 
ing-press manufactories  work  all  the  year  round  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  There  is  no  season  when  the  employees  are  laid  off  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  Only  in  a  bad  season. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  When  there  is  no  work  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  When  there  has  something  gone  wrong,  and  we  do 
not  get  orders. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  HELL.  Of  course  this  is  not  a  question  of  revenue  regarding  the 
printing  presses.  If  the  present  policy  in  regard  to  the  tariff  is  carried 
out  by  Congress,  and  your  products  are  put  on  the  free  list,  there  is 
no  revenue  to  come  from  them  whatever;  so  that  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  more  or  less  revenue  does  not  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion at  all,  under  the  bill  in  the  present  session. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  this  is  your  position:  That  the 
United  States  having  led  the  world  in  the  invention  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  printing  presses,  now  finds  itself  confronted  with 
a  copying  proposition  by  other  nations  at  lower  cost  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  That  is  entirely  true. 

Mr.  HILL.  Your  export  trade  has  not  increased  anywhere  near  its 
proportion  to  their  export  trade,  as  they  become  more  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  printing  presses  and  approach  the 
position  which  the  United  States  has  taken.  That  is  wnat  you  are 
afraid  of,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BENNET.  That  is  the  exact  state  of  facts.  That  is  no  argu- 
ment ;  that  is  a  state  of  facts. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

The  brief  of  Mr.  Bennet  is  as  follows : 
BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  JAMES  E.  BENNET  TO  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  BEHALF  OF  PRINTING-PRESS  MANU- 
FACTURERS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  RECOMMENDING  THAT  THE  DUTY  ON  PRINT- 
ING PRESSES  BE  NO  FURTHER  REDUCED. 

I  Relating  to  par.  197] 

The  tariff  now  provides: 

"SEC.  197.  Cash  registers,  jute-manufacturing  machinery,  linotype  and  all  type- 
setting machines,  machine  tools,  printing  presses,  sewing  machines,  typewriters, 
and  all  steam  engines,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  *  *  *." 

The  Dingley  tariff  had  printing  presses  in  section  193  of  that  act  as  an  article  not 
specially  provided  for,  as  follows: 

"SEC.  193.  Articles  of  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver, 

Elatinum,  aluminum,  or  other  metal  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured, 
)rty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  tariff  of  1909,  therefore,  reduced  the  duty  on  printing  presses  from  45  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  object  to  further  reduction. 

We  ask  that  the  words  "printing  presses"  be  stricken  out  of  paragraph  197  and 
that  a  new  paragraph  be  inserted  to  read: 

"SEC.  — .  Printing  presses  and  finished  parts  of,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

THE   REASONS. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  our  actual  cost  of  manufacture  is  wages  paid  to  labor.  The 
European  manufacturers  pay  less  than  one-half  our  rate  of  wages  for  the  same  unit 
of  production.  We  must  have  enough  duty  to  cover  this  difference  in  wages,  and' 
without  it  we  can  not  do  business. 

We  are  here  facing  a  crisis. 

Our  position,  concretely,  can  be  best  shown  by  this  illustration: 

If  A  is  the  manufacturer  of  a  certain  press  and  B  establishes  a  factory  next  door 
to  A's  and  manufactures  an  exact  replica  of  A's  press  and  at  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
labor  to  produce  it,  it  is  evident  that  A  would  have  to  go  out  of  business  and  B  would 
get  all  of  the  business. 

This  is  our  exact  position,  except  that  our  competing  factories  are  separated  from 
us  by  an  ocean;  but  if  there  is  no  tariff,  our  competitor  can  produce  a  replica  of  our 
machine  and  sell  it  in  our  market  for  one-half  of  the  labor  cost,  with  only  a  very 
small  freight  rate  added. 

The  entire  question  is  one  of  the  cost  of  labor 

For  every  $1,000  we  spend  for  labor  the  European  manufacturer  spends  $500  or 
less.  This  is  the  actual  condition  which  the  American  manufacturer  is  compelled 
to  face,  and  he  has  no  way  of  reducing  the  cost  of  his  labor  and  can  not  in  justice 
to  his  employees. 

A  vital  reason  for  our  appeal  is  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from  printing  presses 
would  attack  the  wages  of  thousands  of  our  workmen;  would  cripple,  if  not  destroy, 
an  important  industry  without  any  resultant  good  to  the  trade  which  it  serves  or 
the  good  of  the  public  at  large  who  use  the  products  of  the  printing  press. 
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This  question  of  equalizing  the  great  difference  in  labor  cost  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  is  the  sole  reason  for  our  appearance  here.  We  have  no  other  interest 
in  the  tariff  rates. 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  AND  METHODS. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Petry  Co.,  1  United 
States  (No.  896)  (T.  D.  32906),  decided  in  the  latter  part  of  1912  that  the  proper  defi- 
nition of  a  printing  press  was  as  follows: 

"We  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  while  every  printing  press  may  be  accu- 
rately referred  to  as  a  printing  machine,  not  every  printing  machine  can  be  properly 
called  a  printing  press.  As  commonly  and  generally  understood,  printing  presses  are 
those  printing  machines  which  are  chiefly  used  by  the  art  or  trade  of  letter-press 
printing  on  paper  and  such  substances  and  which  are  designed  and  intended  to  pro- 
duce such  printed  matter  as  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  circulars, 
handbills,  etc." 

This  decision  limite  the  printing  presses  for  tariff  purposes  to  what  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  job  or  bed  and  platen  presses,  flat-bed  and  cylinder  presses,  and  magazine 
and  newspaper  presses. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  25  concerns  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  printing  presses  under  this  definition.  They  are  as  follows: 

LIST   OP   PRINTING   PRESS   MANUFACTURERS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  50  Pequot  Avenue,  New  London,  Conn. 

Boston  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Chandler  &  Price  Co.,  600  Carnegie  Avenue,  E.  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Challenge  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.,  McCamley  and  Houston  Streets,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Fuchs  &  Lang  Manufacturing  Co.,  29  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 

Golding  Manufacturing  Co.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Sixteenth  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Huber-Hodgman  Printing  Press  Co.,  180  Weir  Street,  Taunton,  Mass. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  504  Grand  Street,  New  York  City. 

Harris  Automatic  Press  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio. 

Hall  Printing  Press  Co.,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 

John  Thomson  Press  Co.,  253  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Kidder  Press  Co.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Meisel  Press  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miehle  Printing  Press  Co.,  Fourteenth  Street  and  Robey  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Multigraph  Sales  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

National  Machine  Co.,  135  Sheldon  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Peerless  Printing  Press  Co.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Potter  Printing  Press  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  Y. 

Swink  Printing  Press  Co.,  Delphos,  Ohio. 

The  Regina  Co.  (New  Era  Press),  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Whitlock  Printing  Press  Co.,  Derby,  Conn. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

There  is  no  combination  of  any  character  among  these  manufacturers.  They  are 
very  strenuous  in  their  competition.  They  never  considered  an  interest  in  "com- 
mon other  than  this  present  question  of  possible  tariff  reduction. 

We  now  have  accurate  and  up-to-date  statistics  furnished  by  20  of  these  25  manu- 
facturers, and  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  state  that  there  is  invested  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  printing  presses  the  total  of  $23,082,460. 

WAGES   WE    PAY. 

The  average  number  of  mechanics  employed  is  8,000. 

The  skilled  mechanics  number  6,204. 

The  unskilled  mechanics  number  1,796. 

The  skilled  mechanics  are  paid  an  average  of  37  cents  per  hour. 

The  unskilled  laborers  ar<«  paid  an  average  of  21  cents  per  hour. 
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WAGES   PAID    SAME    MECHANICS   IN    EUROPE. 

The  skilled  European  mechanics  are  paid  an  average  of  17  cents  per  hour. 
The  unskilled  laborers  are  paid  an  average  of  12  cents  per  hour. 
It  should  be  noted  right  at  this  point  that  the  foreign  skilled  laborer  receives  less 
than  we  pay  our  unskilled  laborers. 

RELATION    OP  INVESTMENT  AND   OUTPUT. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  amount  invested  in  this  industry  with  the  gross  value  of 
printing  presses  manufactured  in  this  country  from  1907  to  1912,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  makes  very  clear  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  conditions  of  this  business 
the  manufacturer  is  unable  to  make  a  turn  over  of  his  capital  more  than  once  every 
two  years  or  more. 

Gross  value  of  presses  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Year  ending  June  30 — 

1907 $8,206,396 

1908 7, 130,  802 

1909 7,207,135 

1910 8, 462, 042 

1911 10,  864,  666 

1912 10, 950, 183 

HEAVY    LABOR   COST   OF   INVENTING. 

In  addition  to  the  wages  of  actual  laborers,  we  manufacturers  of  printing  presses  are 
obliged  to  keep  a  considerable  and  expensive  force  of  draftsmen  and  pattern  makers 
at  work  on  new  devices  and  improvements  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
art,  and  also  the  very  strenuous  competition  which  exists  among  the  various  manu- 
facturers. This  entails  a  large  expense  which  may  or  may  not  bring  returns,  but  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  name  printing  press  embraces  all  the  different  varieties  of  machines  used  in 
the  art,  whether  printing  from  type,  stone,  or  metal,  or  whether  printing  on  paper, 
cloth,  tin,  or  wood.  Hence,  the  field,  on  study,  is  seen  to  broaden  widely.  To  do 
widely  different  work  a  large  variety  of  machines  of  many  types  is  required,  ranging 
from  a  mammoth,  intricate  newspaper  press,  through  many  kinds  and  styles,  to  the 
smallest  press  differing  so  in  shape,  size,  and  method  of  handling  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  lay  mind  as  belonging  to  the  same  art. 

American  manufacturers  of  printing  presses  have  spent  enormous  sums  in  experi- 
menting, developing,  and  perfecting  printing  machinery,  not  only  for  the  production 
of  the  cheap  dailies,  with  their  enormous  circulations,  but  also  for  magazine,  book, 
color,  and  general  job  and  commercial  printing.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  low  cost  of 
the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  literature  of  this  country,  with  its  beauty  and  high 
quality  of  printing,  within  the  means  of  all.  This  expenditure  is  still  going  on,  but 
could  continue  to  no  such  extent  if  our  home  market  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
builder. 

EUROPE  BORROWS  OUR  INVENTIONS. 

These  liberal  expenses  for  experiment  and  development  enabled  the  American 
builder  to  perfect  and  produce  presses  which  were  much  speedier  and  more  efficient 
in  every  respect  than  the  slow,  poorly  designed  foreign  machines.  The  natural 
result  was  the  sale  of  these  American  presses  in  the  foreigner's  own  territory.  The 
foreign  manufacturer  promptly  availed  himself  of  the  fruits  of  our  skiU  and  enterprise. 
He  purchased  our  presses  in  the  open  market,  took  them  into  his  shops,  dismantled 
them,  and  used  them  as  patterns  to  make  exact  duplicates.  Being  relieved  of  the 
heavy  initial  expense  of  development  and  experiment,  and  with  his  poorly  paid 
labor,  he  is  now  supplying  the  foreign  market  with  these  imitations  at  prices  with 
which  American  builders  can  not  compete. 

They  have  thus  secured  from  our  own  armories,  so  to  say,  the  weapons  with  which 
to  attack  us.  Against  this  attack  we  respectfully  submit  that  we  are  entitled  to  a 
tariff  protection  which  shall  in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  difference  in  wage 
scale.  This  tariff  having  already  recently  been  reduced  from  45  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent  does  not  leave  any  room  for  further  reduction. 
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SALES   PRICES   REDUCED — WAGES   INCREASED. 


th  •  tremendous  expense  to  which  the  American  manufacturers 
evelop  the  printing  press,  to  its  high  state  of  perfection,  they  have 


Notwithstandin 
have  been  put  to  i 

steadily  reduced  the  sales  price.  For  example,  in  1885  a  printer  had  to  pay  $4,250 
for  a  certain  press.  To-day  he  can  buy  a  press  for  $2,850  which  will  do  the  same 
work  much  more  rapidly  and  far  better,  and  to-day  a  large  and  highly  complicated 
newspaper  press  can  be  purchased  for  $25,000  as  against  a  price  of  $50,000  20  years 
ago.  The  press  of  to-day  is  far  superior  to  the  press  of  20  years  ago.  This  is  due  not 
only  to  the  wonderful  inventions  which  have  been  made  by  the  American  manu- 
facturers, but  to  the  extraordinarily  keen  competition  existing  among  the  American 
manufacturers.  In  fact,  presses  are  sold  to-day  only  in  competition,  and  there  are 
salesmen  from  three  to  five  firms  present  and  bidding  whenever  any  printer  is  in  the 
market  for  a  press.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  while  the  presses  have  been 
greatly  increased  in  efficiency  and  reduced  in  price,  nevertheless  the  wages  paid 
to  our  skilled  laborers  has  increased  50  per  cent  during  the  last  10  years,  and  the 
margin  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

OUR  MEAGER  EXPORTS. 

Never  before  have  there  been  any  accurate  statistics  of  the  printing  press  industry 
in  the  United  States  available.  The  Census  Bureau  has  never  made  any  report  or 
tabulated  any  figures  regarding  the  extent  of  the  industry,  or,  in  fact,  relating  to  the 
industry  in  any  way. 

The  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  showing  the  printing  press 
exports  are  wrong  (through  no  fault  of  the  department,  however),  for  the  reason  that 
they  include  all  kinds  of  machines,  devices,  and  parts  which  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  printing  plant. 

The  statisticians  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  admit  that  their  statistics  regard- 
ing the  exports  of  printing  presses  from  this  country  do  not  separate  printing  presses 
from  these  other  machines,  and  under  the  present  system  of  recording  exports  the 
department  has  no  way  of  obtaining  the  statistics,  as  applied  to  printing  presses  alone. 

From  the  Department  of  Commerce  we  have  obtained  a  list  of  60  concerns  in  the 
United  States  which  are  listed  in  the  department  as  exporters  of  printing  presses. 
Knowing  that  there  are  only  25  manufacturers  of  printing  presses,  we  have  communi- 
cated with  all  of  the  firms  contained  in  this  list  received  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  find  that  38  of  them  do  not  and  have  not  exported  printing  presses. 
We  find  that  these  concerns  export  addressographs,  which  stamp  addresses  on  envel- 
opes or  postal  cards,  box  board  presses,  monogram  presses,  proof  presses,  embossing 
presses,  steel  plate  presses,  toy  presses,  railroad-ticket  stamping  presses,  die  cutting 
presses,  scoring  presses,  folding  machines,  wire  stitchers,  presses  for  pressing  soap  and 
other  substances,  paper-box  machinery,  gathering  machines,  controllers  for  motors 
used  in  presses,  bronzing  machines,  card  printing  presses,  paper  cutters,  paper  feed- 
ers, stamping  presses,  and  such  machinery,  none  of  which  can  be  classified  as  actual 
printing  presses,  though  they  were  named  in  the  manifests  under  the  general  head 
of  "printing  presses  and  parts  of." 

Because  of  this  inaccuracy  we  are  credited  with  having  exported  much  larger  quan- 
tities of  printing  presses  than  we  did  actually  export.  We  wish  it  could  be  true. 
The  actual  figures,  however,  as  given  to  us  directly  by  the  exporters  themselves  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Gross  value  of  presses  exported. 


To— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Europe 

$444,  729 

$509  277 

$270  906 

$531  298 

1637  542 

$601  265 

North    America,    outside    United 
States  

496,257 

283,  883 

279,  924 

537,  722 

644,396 

746  714 

South  America  

85,462 

132,  296 

184,818 

107,  804 

83,980 

150,  717 

Asia  

15,168 

32,  508 

5,561 

17  864 

8  126 

2  161 

Africa  

16,831 

14,766 

11,415 

53,  380 

23,268 

33,  853 

A  ustralia  and  other  islands  

192,  134 

59,  175 

125,315 

31  815 

40  141 

224  584 

Total  

1,  250,  581 

1,  031,  905 

877,  939 

1  279  883 

1  437  453 

1  759  294 
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These  exports  are  almost  entirely  to  countries  in  which  no  printing  presses  are 
manufactured.  In  England,  France.  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Austria,  where  printing 
presses  are  manufactured,  we  sell  but  very  few  presses.  Each  of  those  countries 
manages  to  protect  and  keep  its  home  market  for  printing  presses  for  its  home  manu- 
facturers. All  but  England  have  tariff  protection. 

The  greater  proportion  of  our  exports  went  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  Until  very 
recently  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  have  made  no  serious  attempt  to  compete  with 
our  sales  of  printing  presses  in  those  two  countries  and  we  have  had  the  field  practi- 
cally to  ourselves.  Now,  however,  an  English  manufacturer  has  started  after  the 
Canadian  trade  in  presses,  and  already  we  feel  the  result. 

While  our  exports  are  not  increasing  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  exports  of  presses 
from  European  countries  are  increasing  astonishingly.  The  exports  of  printing  presses 
from  Germany  in  1906  were  of  a  total  value  of  $2,256,000  and  in  1911,  $5,080,300,  as 
compared  with  pur  exports  of  only  $1,250,581  in  1907  and  in  1911  of  $1,434,453,  which 
is  very  clear  evidence  that  the  Germans  alone  are  doing  a  far  larger  export  business  in 
printing  presses  than  the  United  States. 

COST   OP   LABOR   RESPONSIBLE. 

This  condition  is  possible  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  European  manufacturers  are 
able  to  get  their  labor  for  a  great  deal  less  than  that  paid  by  the  American  manufac- 
turers of  printing  presses. 

As  previously  shown,  our  wages  to  mechanics  are  more  than  double  those  paid  in 
Europe. 

We  also  find  that  European  factories  are  organized  on  the  American  plan  and  many 
have  American  foremen.  They  are  thoroughly  equipped  with  machine  tools  of  a 
high  grade,  equal  to  those  used  in  our  own  factories,  and  the  amount  of  work  turned 
out  by  each  of  the  skilled  laborers  in  the  foreign  factories  is  equal  to  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding men  in  our  own  factories.  In  fact,  all  of  our  factories  employ  laborers  born 
and  educated  in  foreign  countries,  and  in  some  of  our  factories  there  are  more  such 
foreign  skilled  employees  than  American,  so  that  the  statement  which  many  years 
ago  may  have  contained  some  truth— that  the  American  could  turn  out  more  units 
with  their  high-priced  labor  than  the  foreigner  could — does  not  now  contain  any  truth 
whatever. 

THE   COST   OP   A   PRINTING   PRESS   IS   80   PER   CENT  LABOR. 

The  material  used  by  us  in  building  a  printing  press  is  largely  pig  iron,  which  is 
subject  to  duty,  and  costs  us  an  average  of  $18  per  ton.  About  all  the  remainder  of 
the  completed  machine  is  labor,  mostly  skilled.  It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  by  far  the 
largest  item  of  cost  in  manufacturing  printing  presses  is  labor.  In  fact,  the  actual 
records  of  our  factories  show  that  the  percentage  of  labor  in  comparison  to  material  in 
the  manufacture  of  printing  presses  is  over  80  per  cent. 

Look  at  this  concretely,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  European  manufacturer 
gets  his  labor  for  less  than  one-half  of  the  wages  we  pay.  In  a  given  cost  unit  of  $100, 
paid  by  us  in  cost  of  labor  $80  and  material  $20,  our  European  competitor  pays  labor 
$40  and  material  $20,  and  has  an  actual  advantage  in  cost  of  production  over  us  of  $40 
in  the  $100.  It  is  to  cover  this  great  discrepancy  in  labor  cost  that  there  must  be  a 
tariff  rate  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  American  labor  be  reduced  to  a  par  with  that  of  the  pauperized  labor 
of  the  foreign  countries,  then  there  would  be  no  necessity  whatever  for  any  tariff. 
The  question  is  one  solely  of  labor  and  its  costs. 

PRINTING   PRESSES   ARE   IMPORTED. 

The  position  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  that  they  employ  men  who  perform 
skilled  work  and  require  wages  which  are  more  than  twice  as  much  as  men  in  similar 
employment  require  in  foreign  countries.  This  additional  labor  cost  is  for  the  benefit 
of  tne  laborers  and  is  in  no  way  beneficial  to  the  manufacturer.  In  competition  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world  we  continually  find  that  many  of  our  own  presses,  copied  and 
made  in  Europe,  are  being  sold  at  15  to  30  per  cent  lower  than  we  can  sell  them,  and  yet 
leaving  the  foreign  manufacturer  a  large  profit.  The  logical  and  obvious  result  of  this 
will  be  that  if  we  are  not  protected  in  the  cost  of  our  labor  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
foreigners  are  copying  and  shipping  back  to  this  country  presses  of  our  own  design  to 
be  sold  in  competition  with  our  presses  at  a  price  below  our  cost  of  manufacture.  In 
fact,  one  German  importer  claims  that  in  1911  his  sales  of  a  certain  job  or  platen  pres.-) 
in  this  country  amounted  to  72  machines.  These  machines  he  sold  for  $850,  each  net , 
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which  was  a  lower  price  than  that  of  the  American  machine  with  which  it  was  in 
competition,  and  during  that  same  period  the  American  manufacturer  sold  but  62 
similar  machines. 

This  competition  with  this  particular  press  has  only  been  maintained  since  1909, 
when  the  tariff  on  printing  presses  was  reduced  from  45  to  30  per  cent. 

Seventy-two  presses  at  $850  would  be  $61,200  of  this  one  style  imported  during  the 
year  1911.  These  presses  must  all  have  come  through  the  customhouse,  and  yet 
the  record  of  imports  for  the  year  1911  as  given  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
only  $28,343  of  total  values,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  cost  of  these  presses 
must  .have  been  far  less  than  one-half  of  the  net  sales  price ;  that  is,  they  must  have 
been  imported  at  a  value  of  much  less  than  $400  each,  and  then  were  sold  for 
$850,  which  money  was  taken  out  of  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  German 
manufacturer. 

This  is  merely  a  concrete  indication  of  what  will  happen  as  soon  as  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturers get  established  in  shipping  and  selling  their  presses  to  this  country. 

EFFECT  OF  NO  DUTY. 

As  previously  stated,  the  printing-press  industry  was  developed  in  this  country. 
Thirty  or  more  years  ago  a  man  who  was  working  as  a  foreman  in  a  successful  American 
shop  went  to  Germany,  taking  with  him  one  of  the  best  of  the  American  lithographic 
presses.  He  made  these  in  Germany  and  immediately  shipped  them  back  to  this 
country  and  sold  them  to  American  printers  for  several  hundred  dollars  less  than  the 
American  manufactures.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  duty  on  printing  presses, 
because  the  only  reason  that  this  man  succeeded  in  selling  his  presses  here  was  that 
he  could  manufacture  them  for  less  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  them 
in  this  country,  and  he  did  not  have  to  bear  any  of  the  expensive  work  of  invention. 

Another  man  trained  in  a  highly  organized  American  factory  is  now  in  Austria 
operating  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  printing  presses,  and  he  is  there  reproducing 
one  of  the  most  popular  American  cylinder  presses,  and  is  exporting  it  in  competition 
with  that  same  press  which  is  made  in  the  United  States,  and  is  greatly  injuring  the 
sale  of  the  American-made  press.  He  can  do  this  for  the  reason  that  in  Austria  the 
cost  of  labor  is  much  less  than  one-half  that  paid  in  the  United  States,  and  he  has  not 
expended  any  money  at  all  in  the  expensive  work  of  invention. 

The  Europeans  are  already  driving  our  manufacturers  of  printing  presses  from  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  they  will  surely  drive  us  from  our  own  home  market. 

With  a  tariff  too  low  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  the  foreign  press  manu- 
facturers in  a  matter  of  two  or  three  years  will  monopolize  this  market.  Having 
done  this  they  can  then  raise  their  prices,  so  that  the  American  printer  will  be  getting 
no  benefit  whatever,  but  will  be  paying  as  high  a  price  as  he  is  paying  now  for  a  first- 
class  machine  of  American  manufacture.  Our  industry  will  be  ruined  and  our  em- 
ployees will  be  out  of  work.  Nearly  all  of  the  present  manufacturers  would  have  to 
quit  the  business.  This  is  not  argumentative,  but  is  a  statement  of  fact.  It  does 
not  seem  reasonable  or  just  that  we  should  be  driven  put  of  our  home  market  because 
we  are  obliged  to  pay  our  laborers  high  wages  sufficient  to  give  them  a  respectable 
living. 

NO   AMERICAN   WOULD   PROFIT   BY  A   REDUCTION. 

The  price  at  which  a  printing  press  is  sold  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ultimate  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  the  product  of  that  press.  Cheaper  printing  presses  would  not 
mean  a  cent's  reduction  in  the  price  the  public  pays  for  printed  matter.  Of  the 
styles  of  printing  presses  which  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  purchases  in  this  country, 
the  printer  or  publisher  has  several  sources  of  supply,  a  selection  from  a  number  of 
different  makes,  and  he  can  always  be  sure  of  getting  machinery  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure  on  a  competitive  basis. 

If  our  market  were  thrown  open  to  the  world,  and  it  were  necessary  to  sell  at  the  low 
price  of  the  foreigner  on  our  own  ground  or  go  out  of  business,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  maintain  the  splendid  corps  of  printing-press  designers  and  builders,  who  up  to  the 
present  time  have  continued  to  furnish  the  American  publisher  and  printer  with  machin- 
ery of  a  character  and  quality  such  as  to  make  his  product  not  only  the  best,  but  the  low- 
est in  cost  to  the  public  as  compared  with  foreign  conditions.  It  would  be  a  misfortune, 
not  only  to  the  printer  and  the  publisher,  but  to  the  public  at  large,  if  the  loss  of  a 
satisfactory  reward  for  his  labors  snould  compel  the  American  manufacturer  of  printing 
presses  to  slacken  his  efforts  to  devise  machines  which  would  give  a  still  more  econom- 
ical output  and  a  higher  quality.  To  allow  the  foreign  press  .builder  to  take  the 
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fruits  of  American  genius  and  bring  hack  into  this  country  duplicate  machinery  of  our 
own  devising,  because  of  our  inability  to  meet  them  in  the  cost  of  labor,  would  lead  to 
no  benefit  to  the  general  public;  and  certainly  the  serious  crippling  of  the  American 
printing-press  industry  would  be  a  misfortune,  not  only  to  those  engaged  therein,  but 
to  the  American  printing  trade  as  well,  which  has  reasonably  looked  forward  to  further 
development  of  printing  machinery  so  long  as  circumstances  offer  fair  reward  for  such 
development. 

EUROPEANS   WOULD   BE    ONLY   ONES   TO   PROFIT. 

The  gain  to  the  European  manufacturers  would  be  immense,  and  the  gain  to  the 
American 'purchasers  of  printing  presses  would  be  very  small,  when  it  is  considered 
that  each  press  lasts  on  an  average  of  20  years,  but  the  damage  done  to  the  American 
factories  and  the  labor  employed  by  them  would  be  very  large.  In  fact,  the  loss  to  the 
American  laborers  would  oe  much  larger  than  the  gain  to  the  American  purchasers  of 
printing  presses.  There  are  not  over  four  or  five  thousand  buyers  of  printing  presses 
annually  in  the  United  States,  and  these  would  not  be  benefited  in  getting  cheaper 
presses,  but  their  present  plant  would  be  depreciated  in  value,  with  the  cheapening 
of  the  price  of  presses,  and  the  8,000  laborers  employed  in  manufacturing  printing 
presses  would  be  thrown  out  of  work.  • 

PRINTING  PRESSES   ERRONEOUSLY  CLASSIFIED. 

Under  the  Dingley  tariff  printing  presses  were  properly  classified  with  all  other 
machines  under  one  general  head,  and  this  was  fair,  as  nearly,  if  not  all,  of  these 
machines  made  in  America  were  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the  high  cost  of 
labor,  but  the  1909  tariff,  however,  chose  certain  machines  and  put  them  in  paragraph 
197  by  themselves,  and  the  error  in  putting  printing  presses  in  this  classification  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  lack  of  accurate  statistics  and  the  misleading  nature  of  the 
only  statistics  then  at  hand.  Our  industry  can  not  for  a  moment  be  compared  with 
those  other  industries  producing  many  thousands  of  cash  registers,  linotype  machines, 
sewing  machines,  typewriters,  and  steam  engines.  Those  machines  are  made  in  vast 
quantities,  which  condition  greatly  cheapens  the  cost,  while  printing  presses  are 
usually  built  singly,  or  at  most  in  lots  of  a  dozen  or  so.  We  really  are  builders  like 
ship  builders,  and  not  manufacturers  reproducing  a  certain  staple  article  in  lots  of 
hundreds  and  thousands. 

We  wish  to  be  classed  by  ourselves.    Then  the  statistics  of  our  industry  will  be 
accurate  and  complete  and  our  labor  can  have  the  tariff  protection  which  it  requires. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  tariff  rate  these  other  machines  in  paragraph  197 
may  or  may  not  need.     They  may  need  more  or  less  than  our  machines,  but  we  do 
know  that  the  facts  show  that  printing  presses  need  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  as  at  present. 
We  ask  that  the  tariff  be  maintained  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  that  the  difference 
in  cost  of  the  foreign  and  American  labor  on  this  class  of  work  may  be  covered. 
We  do  not  ask  for  any  protection  to  American  capital. 
We  do  not  ask  for  any  protection  to  American  genius  or  industry. 
We  do  not  ask  for  any  advantage  over  the  European  manufacturer. 
We  dp  not  ask  for  protection,  but  we  ask  merely  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  be 
placed  in  no  better  position  than  the  American  manufacturer. 

We  ask  that  the  American  manufacturer  be  not  penalized  and  driven  from  business 
because  of  the  high  wages  which  he  is  required  to  pay  and  willingly  pays  to  American 
mechanics. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co.;  Boston  Printing  Press  Manu- 
facturing Co.;  C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co.;  Chandler  &  Price  Co.;  Chal- 
lenge Machinery  Co.;  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.;  Fuchs  &  Lang 
Manufacturing  Co.;  Golding  Manufacturing  Co.;  Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.;  Huber-Hodgman  Printing  Press  Co.;  R.  Hoe  &  Co.;  Harris  Auto- 
matic Press  Co.;  Hall  Printing  Press  Co.;  John  Thomson  Press  Co.; 
Meisel  Press  Co.;  Miehle  Printing  Press  Co.;  National  Machine  Co.; 
Peerless  Printing  Press  Co.;  Potter  Printing  Press  Co.;  Swink  Printing 
Press  Co.;  Whitlock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co.;  Walter  Scott 
&  Co. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF  OP  22  PRINTING  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS  OPPOSING  A  REDUC- 
TION OF  THE  DUTY  ON  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

The  COMMITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  our  brief  filed  with  you  on  January  10,  and  also  in  the  statement 
made  to  you  by  our  representative,  Mr.  Bennet,  at  that  hearing,  we  endeavored  to 
present  to  you  a  full  statement  of  the  conditions  of  our  industry  relating  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariff  rates. 

There  were  some  points,  however,  which  it  is  apparent,  need  to  be  more  fully 
discussed,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  we  ask  permission  to  file  this  supplemental  state- 
ment. 

POINT  I. — THE  TARIFF  RATE  OF  30  PER  CENT  is  ALREADY  COMPETITIVE. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  announced  intention  of  the  majority  of  this  commit- 
tee to  endeavor  to  draft  a  tariff  bill  upon  a  competitive  basis  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  at  the  same  time  without  senous  injury  to  any 
American  industry. 

We  appreciate  that  this  is  apparently  the  present  policy  of  the  party  now  in  power, 
and  as  the  peaple  of  the  country  have  accorded  to  that  party  the  right  to  pass  a  tariff 
act  according  to  that  view,  we  do  not,  therefore,  wish  to  appear  in  any  way  to  be 
disputing  that  right. 

Our  contention  is,  however,  that  the  present  tariff  of  30  per  cent  on  printing  presses 
is  already  competitive. 

That  the  Germans  are  already  shipping  here  one  line  of  printing  presses,  and  in  the 
year  1911  out  of  a  total  of  134  presses  of  that  type  sold  in  this  country,  the  German 
manufacturer  sold  72  while  the  American  manufacturer  sold  62.  It  is  practically  the 
same  press,  except  that  the  German  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  of  greatly  reduced 
wages,  and  after  paying  the  tariff  rate,  is  able  to  undersell  the  American  manufacturer, 
who  pays  his  mechanics  100  per  cent  more  than  the  German  manufacturer  pays. 

Any  other  European  manufacturer  can  accomplish  the  same  result  under  the  present 
tariff  if  he  will  establish  an  agency  and  carry  a  quantity  of  supplies  for  repairs  in  this 
country.  It  may  take  him  sometime  to  get  before  the  American  printers  and  pub- 
lishers, but  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  in  the  one  line  of  presses  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  none  of  those  presses  were  imported  into  this  country  for  sale 
before  the  tariff  act  of  1909  became  effective,  and  therefore  within  three  years  the  Ger- 
man manufacturer  has  succeeded  in  getting  about  54  per  cent  of  the  business  in  that 
line. 

For  the  information  of  this  committee  we  would  state  that  we  have  ascertained  the 
full  history  of  the  importation  of  this  line  of  presses  and  we  find  that  the  Germans  who 
manufacture  these  presses  first  obtained  the  patterns  and  designs  from  John  Thomson 
Press  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  by  an  agreement,  which  permitted  them  to  manufacture 
presses  in  Germany.  As  soon  as  they  had  copied  the  presses  they  revoked  the  agree- 
ment and  had  the  Thomson  patent  canceled  in  Germany  by  a  bitterly  fought  court 
proceeding.  They  thus  put  the  American  manufacturer  out  of  the  German  market. 
Then  they  negotiated  with  another  American  manufacturer  to  have  the  presses  com- 
pleted in  this  country  for  them  and  sold  here,  but  before  these  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted the  tariff  was  reduced  from  45  to  30  per  cent  and  that  plan  was  not  carried 
through,  but  the  German  factory  established  an  agency  here  and  sold  the  presses 
direct,  for  the  reason  that  the  reduction  of  15  per  cent  in  the  tariff  gave  them  an  ample 
profit  to  maintain  an  American  agency. 

It  was  also  ascertained  that  they  manufactured  them  in  Germany  for  much  less  than 
they  could  be  made  here,  and  so  they  undersold  the  American  manufacturer  at  his 
lowest  possible  price. 

The  Mann  Litho  Press  Co.  of  England  has  within  the  last  few  months  established  an 
office  in  the  City  of  New  York,  at  41  Park  Row.  It  has  begun  to  advertise  quite  exten- 
sively what  is  known  as  an  "offset"  printing  press.  This  is  a  style  of  press  which  sev- 
eral manufacturers  of  this  country  make,  and  is  becoming  very  popular  for  doing  litho- 
graphic work.  They  have  already  installed  one  press  in  New  York  City  and  are  going 
to  exhibit  the  press  at  the  electric  exhibition  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  next  April. 
They  are  offering  their  press  for  $3, -500.  while  the  lowest  price  of  the  American  press  of 
similar  pattern  is  $4,000.  This  same  company  has  obtained  a  strong  foothold  in 
Canada  in  competition  with  our  presses,  and  it  is  likely  to  seriously  affect  the  business 
of  the  American  manufacturers  after  a  few  months  of  advertising. 
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Other  European  manufacturers  have  within  the  past  few  months  installed  small 
rotary  presses  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  tide  is  turning  against  us  and  we  anticipate  that  within  a  few  months  all  the 
larger  German  manufacturers  will  have  agencies  here,  even  without  any  reduction  in 
the  present  tariff. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  tariff  is  already  competitive  and  one  American 
manufacturer  is  already  a  heavy  loser  thereby. 

POINT  II. — THE  MARKET  FOR  PRINTING  PRESSES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  CAN  NOT  BE 

EXPANDED. 

In  many  industries  it  may  be  possible  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  may  serve  to 
greatly  expand  the  use  of  the  products  of  that  industry  in  this  country  and  by  reason 
of  such  expansion  the  American  manufacturer  will  do  a  larger  business  even  if  his 
rate  of  profit  is  smaller  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  foreign  importations  increase. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  printing-press  industry. 

When  the  printer  buys  a  press  he  then  is  supplied  for  the  next  20  or  30  years  and 
will  not  buy  another  during  that  period  unless  his  business  grows,  and  new  printing 
shops  are  not  often  opened  except  during  times  of  great  prosperity,  so  that  the  field 
in  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  printing  presses  is  necessarily  limited  and  any 
importations  of  presses  would  decrease  the  amount  of  business  of  the  American  fac- 
tories by  practically  the  amount  of  the  importations,  as  there  would  be  not  enough 
new  business  to  take  care  of  the  difference,  and  the  importations  would  naturally 
mean  a  curtailment  of  the  manufacture  of  presses  in  the  United  States. 

POINT  III. — THK  COUNTRY  DID  NOT  VOTE  TO  HAVE  THIS  PARTICULAR  DUTY  REDUCED. 

As  we  have  already  stated  herein,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  stand  taken  by  the 
majority  of  this  committee,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think  that  they  rightly 
interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  November  election  when  it  is  stated  that  the  voters 
of  this  country  then  decreed  that  the  duty  on  printing  presses  should  be  reduced. 
We  believe  that  it  was  never  mentioned  in  any  campaign  document  or  oration  how- 
ever far-reaching  they  may  have  been.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  printer  or  pub- 
lisher or  that  the  general  public  have  ever  asked  for  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
printing  presses. 

We  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  general  policy  to  be  applied  to  each  specific 
industry  with  justice  to  every  industry,  but  this  policy  to  be  strong  enough  to  be  a 
dominant  policy  of  a  political  party  must  be  sufficiently  pliable  to  be  made  to  fit  every 
industry,  and  it  is  in  this  belief  that  we  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  the 
fact  that  a  general  reduction  of  duties  can  not  be  made  effective  as  to  the  printing-press 
industry  without  a  loss  to  the  industry,  which  was  never  contemplated  by  the  voters 
in  November,  1912. 

POINT  IV. — THE  RATE  CAN  NOT  BE  REDUCED  WITHOUT  GREAT  INJURY  TO  THE 

AMERICANS. 

We  believe  that  the  30  per  cent  duty  is  already  lower  than  it  should  be  for  the  full 
protection  of  our  mechanics,  and  we  estimate  that  a  5  per  cent  reduction  would  mean 
a  loss  of  at  least  $1,000,000  per  annum  to  our  industry  and  to  our  mechanics,  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Value  of  printing  presses  sold  in  the  United  States  in  1912 $9, 160,  000 

Rate per  cent. .  25 

Imports $1,  000, 000 

Duty 250, 000 

Loss  in  wages  of  Americans 600, 000 

Gain  to  Europeans 750, 000 

We  believe  that  a  duty  of  only  15  per  cent  would  deliver  our  entire  market  to  the 
foreigner,  and  we  fear  that  thie  result  might  follow  a  rate  of  20  per  cent.  If  they  can 
supply  half  of  our  market  at  any  given  rate  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  they  would 
take  our  entire  market  at  the  same  rate.  Any  reduction  at  all  would  have  such  serious 
results  that  it  can  not  be  lightly  contemplated.  The  familiar  fable  of  the  camel  who 
at  first  interposed  only  his  nose  into  the  tent,  but  afterwards  occupied  the  entire  tent, 
is  directly  applicable  in  this  case.  A  tariff  rate  which  will  deliver  our  market  to  our 
competitors  is  not  competitive  but  confiscatory. 
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POINT  V. — No  AMERICAN  CAN    BE  BENEFITED  BY  A  REDUCTION    BY  REA.SON  OF 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Newspapers  are  sold  for  1  cent,  magazines  for  5,  10,  or  15  cents,  and  books  at  a 
variety  of  very  cheap  prices  and  it  can  not  be  imagined  for  one  moment  that  if  the 
duty  on  printing  presses  is  reduced  that  these  publications  or  any  of  the  product  of 
the  printers'  trade  will  be  given  to  the  public  at  a  cheaper  price.  .The  printers  and 
publishers  who  purchase  presses  may  benefit  a  little,  but  when  this  is  divided  over 
20  years  or  more,  which  is  the  lifetime  of  a  press,  the  amount  of  benefit  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  press  will  be  extremely  small,  and  as  soon  as  the  foreigners  have  driven 
us  from  the  market  they  will  undoubtedly  increase  their  prices  so  that  there  will 
be  no  gain  to  the  purchasers  of  presses. 

POINT  VI. — A  REDUCTION  IN  THE  RATE  WOULD  RESULT  ONLY  IN  BENEFIT  TO  THE 

EUROPEANS. 

As  shown  in  the  table  given  above  under  Point  IV,  the  profit  to  the  Europeans 
would  be  very  large  and  this  money  would  nearly  all  be  taken  from  our  laborers,  for 
out  of  every  dollar  received  by  us  from  the  sale  of  a  press  we  pay  to  our  laborers  in 
wages  60  cents,  and  if  we  dp  not  receive  this  dollar  for  the  sale  of  the  press,  we  can 
not  pay  it  to  our  labor,  and  it  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  only  persons  to  be  bene- 
fited under  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  rate  would  be  the  German  manufacturers 
and  laborers,  who  already  have  greatly  benefited  by  copying  our  presses  upon  which 
we  have  spent  many  thousand  of  dollars  to  invent  and  perfect. 

POINT  VII. — THE  EUROPEAN  FACTORIES  ARE  AS  WELL  EQUIPPED  AS  OURS  AND 
EUROPEAN  MECHANICS  ARE  AS  CAPABLE  AS  OURS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Annexed  hereto  are  the  affidavits  (Exhibits  A,  B,  C)  of  men  born  and  trained  in 
Europe  who  are  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  printing  presses  in  this  country, 
and  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  both  countries. 

We  therefore  respectfully  submit  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  printing  presses  should 
not  be  reduced  below  30  per  cent. 

JAMES  E.  BENNET, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 
(On  behalf  of  22  printing-press  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.) 


EXHIBIT  A. 
AFFIDAVIT  OF  CARL  WILHELM  SCHULZE,  MACHINIST. 

STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

County  of  Suffolk,  City  of  Boston: 

I,  Carl  Wilhelm  Schulze,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  I  reside  at 
No.  260  East  Cottage  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  38  years  of  age,  and  a  machinist  by  trade.  I  was  born  in  Germany,  city  of 
Hamburg,  graduated  from  the  public  grammar  schools,  attended  a  night  trade  school, 
and  when  15  years  of  age  was  bound  over  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  machinist's 
trade.  For  the  first  three  years  I  had  to  pay  my  employer  the  sum  of  150  marks  per 
year,  and  he  boarded  me.  The  last  year  01  my  apprenticeship  I  was  paid  6  marka, 
or  $1.50  per  week.  This  was  when  I  was  19  years  of  age.  I  remained  in  Germany 
working  as  a  machinist  for  nine  years'  more  (excepting  three  years'  military  service), 
and  then  came  to  this  country.  I  have  been  working  for  the  Meisel  Press  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  past  six  and  one-half  years,  and  am  now  earning  and 
receiving  38  cents  per  hour,  with  steady  employment,  working  54  hours  per  week. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  wages  now  paid  in  Germany  to  machinists  like 
myself.  I  visited  relatives  living  in  Germany  in  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1912, 
and  made  personal  inquiries  and  verifications  of  the  wages  paid  to  machinists.  My 
nephew  and  several  intimate  friends  are  now  working  in  Germany  as  skilled  machin- 
ists. I  correspond  with  them  and  know  their  rate  of  wages.  I  found  that  if  I  was 
working  in  Germany  to-day,  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  that  I  am  in  Boston,  I  would 
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be  receiving  about  14  cents  per  hour  for  54  hours  per  week,  which  would  be  the  highest 
possible  wages  I  could  get,  instead  of  the  38  cents  per  hour  I  now  receive.  I  found  that 
much  of  the  work  in  the  German  factories  is  let  out  by  piecework  to  the  individual 
workman,  or  contract  work  to  a  foreman  who  sublets  the  work  to  workmen  under  him, 
with  the  result  that  each  workman  is  forcing  the  other  to  work  at  the  highest  tension, 
in  order  to  come  up  to  an  average  weekly  wage.  If  the  wage  is  much  in  excess,  the 
piece  price  or  contract  price  is  gradually  reduced.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  most  experi- 
enced and  best  machinists  earn  more  than  35  to  50  marks  ($8.50  to  $12)  per  week. 
When  I  was  working  as  a  machinist  in  Germany  I  did  as  much  work  per  day  as  I  can 
do  in  America.  I  am  not  doing  here  double  the  work  or  any  more  work  than  I  would 
if  working  in  Germany  to-day.  The  shops  visited  while  in  Germany  were  as  well 
equipped  with  high-speed  tools  as  the  printing-press  factories  in  the  United  States. 
These  statements  are  all  true  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

CARL  AUGUST  WILHELM  SCHULZB. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  January,  1913. 

[SEAL.]  LAWRENCE  S.  BEENSE, 

Notary  Public. 

EXHIBIT  B. 
AFFIDAVIT  OF  AUGUST  KOENIG,  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER. 

STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

City  of  Boston,  County  of  Suffolk: 

On  this  16th  day  of  January,  1913,  before  me  personally  appeared,  August  Koenig, 
Dr.  Ingenieur,  residing  at  25  Virginia  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  who,  being  duly  sworn, 
did  depose  and  say  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Germany,  36  years  of  age.  That  he  gradu- 
ated in  1903  from  the  Technical  University,  Darmstadt,  Germany,  receiving  a  diploma 
as  Doctor  of  Ingenieur.  That  he  was  employed  as  designer  and  mechanical  engineer 
for  four  years,  from  1903  to  1907,  by  Koenig  &  Bauer,  printing  press  manufacturers 
at  Wuerzburg,  Germany,  a  plant  employing  about  1,200  hands.  That  from  1908  to 
1911,  a  period  of  three  vears,  he  held  a  similar  position  with  Albert  &  Cie,  printing 
press  manufacturers,  at  iFrankenthal,  Germany,  a  plant  employing  some  1,500  hands. 
That  after  his  graduation  in  1903,  and  receiving  his  diploma,  he  has  specialized  as  a 
constructor  and  designer  of  printing  presses,  which  position  placed  him  in  close 
touch  with  the  mechanical  and  operating  departments  of  the  aforesaid  manufacturing 
plants. 

That  he  is  familiar  with  wages  paid  in  different  branches  of  the  printing  industry 
in  Germany.  That  the  two  plants  he  was  connected  with  are  considered  the  largest 
printing-press  manufacturers  in  Germany,  and  are  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  printing  presses.  That  their  plants  are  equipped  with  as  modern  machin- 
ery tools  as  the  best  American  machine  shops.  That  the  present  German  workmen 
are  as  intelligent  and  energetic  as  the  American  workmen  which  he  has  seen  in  dif- 
ferent shops  in  America,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  workman  with  similar  tools,  will 
turn  out  as  much,  or  perhaps  slightly  more  work  in  Germany  than  in  America.  The 
reason  for  turning  out  slightly  more  work  is  based  on  the  military  spirit  and  training 
of  the  present  day  German  workman,  who  recognizes  his  superiors  and  follows  instruc- 
tions without  argument.  That  the  younger  generation  of  German  workmen  have 
been  obliged  to  attend  night  trade  schools,  and  that  the  foremen  and  shop  super- 
intendents are  usually  trained,  efficiency  men,  capable  of  realizing  maximum  out- 
puts. That  the  average  weekly  pay  received  by  experienced  machinists  is  from  35 
to  45  marks  per  week  (approximate  $8.50  to  $11  per  week),  working  54  hours  per  week. 
That  the  higher,  $11  per  week,  wage  is  only  possible  by  working  on  piece  or  contract 
work  under  the  highest  tension.  By  contract  work  is  meant  that  whenever  possible, 
work  is  let  out  to  a  foreman,  who  in  turn  hires  men  under  him,  resulting  that  the  work 
is  done  under  higher  tension,  because  the  foreman  has  close  supervision  of  the  work, 
and  in  order  to  make  a  margin  of  profit  for  himself,  will  see  to  it  that  the  men  under 
him  will  not  lose  a  moment's  time.  This  system  of  piece  work  and  contract  work 
has  resulted  in  very  high  efficiency,  but  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  labor 
agitation  and  objections,  because  as  soon  as  the  workmen  were  making  more  than 
average  pay,  the  piece  price  or  contract  price  was  correspondingly  reduced,  always 
leaving  just  as  little  margin  over  the  average  weekly  wage,  as  an  inducement  for 
the  greatest  efforts.  That  whenever  possible,  one  man  is  expected  to  run  several 
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machine  tools,  for  instance,  operating  two  or  three  lathes,  or  two  planers,  or  two  or 
three  milling  machines  which  I  find  is  not  the  practice  in  America,  on  account  of 
labor-union  requirements,  with  the  exception  on  automatic  machine  tools,  such  as 
gear  cutters  and  automatic-screw  machinery,  where  one  man  runs  more  than  one 
machine  over  here,  same  as  he  would  in  Germany. 

Mechanical  engineers  and  press  designers  receive  from  75  to  100  marks  per  week 
($17.75  to  $25  per  week),  ordinary  draftsmen  from  30  to  50  marks  per  week  (from 
$7.50  to  $12.50  per  week),  whereas  I  find  over  here  the  pay  for  an  ordinary  tracer, 
who  has  less  experience  and  less  ability  than  the  common  draftsman  employed  in 
Germany  at  $7.50  per  week,  is  paid  over  here  from  $12  to  $15  per  week,  and  the 
more  experienced  draftsman,  who  would  compare  with  a  man  receiving  $10  to 
$12.50  per  week  in  Germany,  is  receiving  from  $18  to  $25  per  week  in  America. 
Mechanical  engineers  and  designers  receive  from  $50  per  week  upward,  as  compared 
to  $15  to  $25  per  week  in  Germany. 

That  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  printing-press  industry  in  Germany,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  there  are  over  8,000  mechanics  employed  in  that  industry,  and  that 
many  of  the  plants  are  modern  in  construction  and  in  equipment,  in  every  way  fully 
as  efficient  as  the  best  American  plants. 

D.  AUGUST  KOENIQ. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  January,  1913. 

[SEAL.]  LAWRENCE  S.  BEENSE, 

Notary  Public. 


EXHIBIT  0. 
AFFIDAVIT  OF  JOHN  EDISON,  MACHINIST. 

STATE  OP  MASSACHUSETTS, 

City  of  Boston,  County  of  Suffolk: 

I,  John  Edison,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  I  reside  at  No.  29  Templeton 
Street,  Boston,  Mass..  am  29  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  machin- 
ist by  trade,  in  the  employ  of  the  Meisel  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
I  was  born  in  Sweden,  at  Gotryd,  near  the  seaport  of  Malmo,  and  received  a  common 
school  education  in  that  village.  I  came  to  this  country  when  15  years  of  age.  and 
learned  the  trade  of  machinist  in  the  United  States.  I  have  worked  for  the  Meisel 
Press  Manufacturing  Co.  for  nearly  seven  years  and  am  a  skilled  mechanic.  I  receive 
39  cents  per  hour  for  54  hours  per  week  and  have  steady  work.  This  is  $21.06  per 
week.  I  have  a  brother  working  in  a  machine  shop  at  Orebro,  Sweden.  He  is  also 
a  skilled  mechanic,  equal  to  myself  in  ability  and  amount  of  work  he  does.  He 
receives  50  ores  per  hour  as  a  maximum  wage.  This  is  about  14  cents.  He  has  never 
received  more.  He  works  9J  hours  per  day,  6  days  per  week.  I  was  in  Sweden  for 
five  months  in  1911  and  saw  my  brother  repeatedly  during  that  time.  I  receive 
letters  from  my  brother  every  month,  and  know  that  he  is  still  getting  the  same  wages. 
When  my  brother  is  working  with  the  same  tools  that  I  now  use,  he  turns  out  as  much 
work  per  hour  as  I  do.  The  factory  he  works  in  is  as  well  equipped  with  high  speed 
and  other  tools  as  the  one  I  work  in. 

JOHN  EDISON. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  January,  1913. 

[SEAL.]  LAWRENCE  S.  BEENSE, 

Notary  Public. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HUGH  V.  REILLY. 

Mr.  Reilly  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  do  you  appear  in  reference  to, 
Mr.  Reilly? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Printing  presses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Proceed. 

Mr.  REILLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  allotted  15  minutes  of 
time.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  give  the 
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last  5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  representative  of  our  national 
organization  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  that  here. 

Mr.  REILLY.  All  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Because,  if  we  did  that,  we  would  get  in  utter  con- 
fusion and  would  probably  trespass  on  the  time  of  some  one  else. 

Mr.  REILLY.  We  only  want  to  take  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee  is  not  disposed  to  take  the  tune 
of  the  committee  consumed  in  cross-examination  out  of  your  time, 
However,  you  may  put  another  witness  on  here  and  his  cross- 
examination  will  take  an  hour  and  that  will  interfere  with  tne  man 
who  is  to  foUow  him.  If  a  representative  of  one  company  should 
ask  that  another  representative  of  the  same  company  be  allowed  to 
take  his  time,  we  would  allow  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  REILLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  appear  before  you  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  either  a  protective  tariff  or  a  free-trade  policy.  I  came 
here  representing  the  machinists'  union  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
particularly  those  employed  in  the  printing  press  industry. 

It  may  be  said  of  our  members  working  in  this  branch  of  the  trade 
that  we  are  better  organized  in  that  particular  industry  than  in  any 
other  machinery  manufacturing  industry  in  the  country.  Recently, 
we  started  a  movement  to  establish  an  eight-hour  day.  To  a  certain 
extent,  we  have  been  successful.  In  New  Jersey,  all  of  our  shops, 
with  one  exception,  are  working  on  that  schedule  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  not  directly  on  an  eight-hour  day  as  yet,  but  they 
are  on  a  sliding  reduction  that  will  eventually  bring  about  an  eight- 
hour  day.  The  last  reduction  went  into  effect  last  Monday,  and 
that  was  not  brought  about  until  we  had  been  compelled  to  go  on 
strike  in  order  to  establish  those  conditions.  We  were  out  in  one  of 
the  shops  two  days,  and  hi  another  two  weeks,  and  in  still  another 
about  tliree  weeks.  We  still  have  another  shop  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  that  has  been  on  strike  since  June  5  last  hi  order  to  establish 
those  same  conditions.  It  may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that 
possibly  one-third  or  close  on  to  one^-half  of  tlie  machinists  employed 
in  this  industry  are  working  on  an  eight-hour  day. 

I  had  looked  up  the  printing-press  schedule  as  it  was  embodied  in 
the  bill  before  the  last  Congress,  and  I  noticed  at  that  time,  in  fact 
our  members  noticed  it,  that  it  was  intended  in  that  bill  to  wipe  out 
the  duty  on  printing  presses  entirely,  and  we  felt  that  if  a  measure  of 
that  kind  became  a  law  it  would  make  it  all  the  harder  for  us  to 
shorten  our  hours.  Frequently  men  come  over  from  the  other 
side,  from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  England,  who  are  machinists, 
and  I  got  into  conversation  with  them  about  conditions  of  trade 
there,  the  hours  they  work  in  the  shops,  and  the  wages  paid;  and  there 
is  one  item  that  has  always  appealed  to  us,  or  that  we  have  laid 
special  stress  on,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  matter  of  wages.  In  the 
printing-press  industry,  from  the  information  I  have  been  able  to 

§ither,   there   are  more  manufacturers  in  that  business  in  Great 
ritain  than  there  are  in  any  one  of  the  other  countries,  possibly  all 
of  them  combined ;  and  I  find  from  personal  talks  with  men  who  have 
recently  come  over  that  the  scale  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
runs  from  34  shillings  a  week  up  to  36,  and  in  some  localities  37.     It 
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depends,  of  course,  on  the  locality  itself.  That  amounts  to  about 
$9  a  week — $9.25  or  $8.75,  or  something  like  that.  In  this  country 
we  have  men  working  at  the  bench,  right  in  the  factories,  who  receive 
double  this  rate.  And  in  one  of  our  factories,  perhaps  the  largest  in 
the  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  the  factory  of  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  the  men  are  paid  $19.50  to  manufacture  these  machines. 
According  to  the  scale,  throughout  New  Jersey  the  rate  runs  from 
32  to  34  cents.  Men  on  the  outside  erecting  these  machines  receive 
a  much  higher  rate. 

We  realize  that  by  cutting  down  the  number  of  hours  that  we  work 
hi  the  shop,  it  does  increase  the  labor  cost  of  the  machines;  hi  fact, 
it  increases  it  one-ninth,  or  possibly  more. 

We  do  not  come  here  speaking  for  the  manufacturers,  still  we, 
as  machinists — and  I  dare  say  that  I  represent  the  molders  and  the 
pattern  makers  in  making  this  plea,  because  they  are  interested  too — 
but  we,  as  machinists,  feel  that  the  tariff  conditions  which  now  exist 
hi  this  particular  branch  of  the  industry  should  be  left  as  they  are. 

Frequently,  when  we  have  had  conferences  with  manufacturers 
during  the  past  year,  they  have  referred  to  the  present  tariff  legisla- 
tion that  was  before  our  last  session,  and  some  of  them  contended 
that  they  could  not  grant  us  a  reduction  in  hours  at  all.  Some  others 
felt  that  even  though  it  might  be  granted,  it  might  only  be  a  question 
of  time  when  they  would  be  forced  out  of  business.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  stating  a  condition  of  affairs  that  would 
really  come  to  pass  or  not.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  was  your  answer  to  that  argument  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Our  answer  was  that  we  wanted  the  eight  hours. 

Mr.  PALMER.  To  those  employers  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  That  we  wanted  the  eight  hours. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  that  was  not  an  answer  to  the  argument. 

Mr.  REILLY.  No.  I  am  sure  that  when  employer  and  employee 
meet  they  can  not  get  down  and  settle  these  things  on  a  reasoning 
basis.  We  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Did  you  admit  to  him  that  the  reduction  of  hours 
from  nine  to  eight,  or  whatever  your  reduction  was — 

Mr.  REILLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER  (continuing).  Would  largely  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Did  we  admit  it  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  REILLY.  Yes.  In  the  beginning  it  does,  although  at  the  same 
time,  we  contend 

Mr.  PALMER.  Did  you  admit  that  to  your  employers  when  you 
demanded  the  reduction  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Oh,  yes.  We  contend,  though,  that  in  the  long  run 
a  man  who  works  eight  hours  a  day  becomes  more  proficient  than 
a  man  who  works  nine  hours. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  REILLY.  He  does  in  time. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  it  is  the  contention  generally  that  an  eight-hour 
day  is  an  economic  benefit  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  the  great  argument  that  has  been  made  to 
the  manufacturers  all  the  tune  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  if  you  believe  that — and,  of  course,  you  do; 
otherwise  you  would  not  make  that  argument  here — do  you  think 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  is  going  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  you 
to  get  the  eight-hour  day  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  The  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  was  to  wipe  out 
the  tariff  entirely,  and  knowing  the  wages  to  be  as  they  really  are 
in  Great  Britain,  and  knowing  them  to  be  as  they  are  hi  tnis  country, 
personally  I  felt  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  the 
manufacturer  might  have  to  say. 

Mr.  LONG  WORTH.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Bennet's  testimony  this 
morning  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  No,  sir.  , 

Mr.  LONG  WORTH.  I  asked  Mr.  Bennet,  who  was  representing  22 
printing-press  manufacturers,  this  question,  that  if  they  were  enabled 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  operators  to  the  same  point  paid  to  the 
operators  in  competing  countries,  they  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
have  free  trade.  Is  not  that  an  answer  to  Mr.  Palmer's  question? 
In  other  words,  do  you  not  feel  that  this  protective  duty  of  30  per 
cent  is  equalizing  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad,  and  that  without  it 
you  could  not  receive  the  wages  you  are  now  receiving  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Without  it,  yes;  but  I  would  not  say  that  the  tariff 
in  itself  has  been  the  means  of  the  American  machinist  getting  the 
wages  that  he  gets. 

Mr.  LOXGWORTH.  Not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  REILLY.  The  tariff  has  paved  the  way.  Our  trade-union  is 
what  has  brought  results. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  It  creates  the  amount  of  profit  out  of  which 
the  manufacturer  is  able  to  pay  the  machinists. 

Mr.  REILLY.  Yes;  it  has  made  it  possible. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  In  other  words,  the  industry  must  make  a 
profit  before  its  wages  can  be  paid. 

Mr.  REILLY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LOXGWORTH.  And  your  union  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  fair  share  of  the  division? 

Mr.  REILLY.  That  is  it;  that  Is  it,  exactly.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  I  realize  that  in  these  industries  that  are  highly  protected 
where  the  workmen  have  not  sense  enough  to  organize,  then-  wages 
do  not  keep  pace  with  the  profits. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Has  not  Mr.  Longworth  stated  the  thing  in  the 
wrong  order  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  that  wages  shall  be  paid  before  a 
profit  can  be  made  by  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that.  I  can  not  see  how  wages 
can  be  paid  unless  the  manufacturer  has  orders. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  one  thing,  but  are  not  the  wages  of  the  men 
and  is  not  the  cost  of  the  labor  the  first  lien  on  the  business  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  must  come  out  first? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  manufacturer's  profits  come  out  next  ? 
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Mr.  REILLY.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  PALMEK.  If  the  production  continues  the  same  in  this  country 
the  demand  for  labor  will  continue  to  be  the  same,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  if  the  demand  for  labor  continues  about  the 
same  the  wages  will  be  about  the  same? 

Mr.  REILLY.  In  some  industries;  yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  your  industry,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  The  machinist  trade  goes  into  a  good  many  industries. 
We  might  work  on  a  printing  press  for  six  months,  and  the  next 
three  months  we  will  be  working  in  a  steam-engine  industry,  and  then 
on  typewriters.  We  might  go  into  a  hundred  different  industries  in  a 
lifetime. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Following  out  that  thought  and  applying  it  to  your 
industry,  if  the  result  of  the  lowering  of  the  duty  is  to  decrease  the 
price  of  the  manufacturer's  product,  but  not  the  total  amount  manu- 
factured, labor  would  not  be  affected,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  demand  for  labor  would  continue  about  the 
same? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Perhaps  I  have  not  understood  you  fully. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  I  will  not  discuss  it  with  you. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Reilly,  the  cost  of  rurning  a  planer,  a  lathe,  and  a 
drop  press  is  determined  by  the  speed  of  the  machine,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  The  speed  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  mean  the  profit  is  determined  by  the  speed  of  the 
machine  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  To  a  certain  extent;  yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Assuming  that  two  men  of  equal  efficiency,  one  being 
able  to  do  his  work  just  as  fast  as  the  other,  is  not,  therefore,  cutting 
the  hours  of  labor  from  nine  to  eight — I  am  not  asking  it  to  embarrass 
you,  as  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  but  does  it  not  necessarily  hinder  the 
manufacturer  here  and  make  it  harder  for  him  to  compete  with 
countries  abroad,  where  hours  are  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  would  not  the  taking  of  a  product  which  is  now 
protected  by  a  duty  and  manufactured  under  9  or  10  hours'  work  a 
day,  and  putting  it  on  the  free  list,  expose  it  to  far  greater  competi- 
tion if  the  hours  of  labor  were  cut  down  to  8  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Depending  on  the  speed  of  the  machines,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  woolen  cloth  the  production  is  dependent  on  the  speed  of  the 
looms  ? 

MR.  REILLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  Assuming  equal  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  respective 
employees  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  see  why  you  are  not  absolutely  correct  on  that 
proposition. 

Mr.  REILLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  he  says  they  tell  their  employers,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  made  the  argument  to  the  employers  that  they 
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would  get  as  much  result  in  an  eight-hour  day  as  in  a  nine-hour  day, 
and  he  has  always  believed  that  it  would. 

Mr.  REILLY.  I  have  claimed  it.  In  fact,  we  are  frank  enough  at 
all  times  to  tell  an  employer  that  we  can  not — say,  for  instance,  that 
if  he  will  place  his  shop  on  the  1st  of  February  on  an  eight-hour  basis, 
that  he  would,  on  the  1st  of  February,  receive  as  large  an  output  from 
his  employee  as  he  was  receiving  on  the  last  day  of  January.  That 
situation  is  brought  about  in  time  and  not  right  away. 

Mr.  LOXGWORTH.  Mr.  Reilly,  Mr.  Bennet  said  this  morning  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  printing  presses  was  in  the  labor? 

Mr.  REILLY.  I  have  no  figures  with  which  to  express  an  opinion  on 
that,  although  I  should  think  it  would  be  pretty  nearly  right. 

Mr.  LOXGWORTH.  Somewhere  about  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  WORTH.  So,  if  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  making  a  printing 
press  is  labor,  and  we  have  an  8-hour  day  here  as  against  a  10  or  11 
hour  day  abroad,  and  if,  as  you  have  just  stated,  wages  are  a  little 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  they  are  abroad,  do  you  believe  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  printing-press  industry  to  live  if  we  had  free  trade 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  REILLY.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  LOXGWORTH.  Unless  we  could,  as  Mr.  Bennet  testified,  reduce 
the  wages  to  the  exact  point  of  wages  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  REILLY.  That  would  be  followed  by  a  fight. 

Mr.  LOXGWORTH.  Of  course  it  is  utterly  impossible.  In  other 
words,  if  this  country  is  to  maintain  high  wages,  don't  you  think 
that  the  men  must  have  protective  duties  ? 

Mr.  REILLY.  I  do  not  want  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  LOXGWORTH.  Well,  I  will  limit  it  to  printing  presses. 

Mr.  REILLY.  We  all  have  some  very  funny  ideas  on  the  tariff 
question. 

Mr.  LOXGWORTH.  Maybe  you  do  not  like  the  sound  of  the  word 
"protective,"  as  some  people  have  said — that  they  like  the  feel  of  it 
but  not  the  sound. 

Mr.  REILLY.  As  workmen  and  members  of  a  trade  union,  we  feel 
that  the  tariff  has  always  been  based  on  a  finished  article,  and  that 
labor  itself  has  not  been  protected.  The  only  way  that  labor  has 
been  protected  is  through  the  medium  of  their  trade  organizations. 
We  admit  that  a  tariff  placed  on  a  finished  article  at  port  of  entry 
creates  a  condition  that  will  make  it  a  little  easier  for  a  trade  union 
to  go  ahead  and  fight  its  battles.  We  admit  that.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  men  coming  across  every  day  who  are  placed  to  work 
beside  us  in  our  shops,  on  which  there  is  no  duty  at  all.  They  come 
to  work  alongside  of  us. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  just  want  to  say  this,  that  the 
machinists  throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  greatly  interested 
in  this  matter,  and,  in  fact,  the  machinists  throughout  the  country 
are.  Our  last  convention,  some  15  or  18  months  ago,  made  provisions 
for  the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  day  in  the  industry.  We 
have  taken  up  the  question,  and  have  virtuallv  succeeded  in  getting 
a  better  workday  in  two  or  three  different  States.  We  intend  to 
take  the  matter  up  State  by  State,  as  the  opportunity  arises,  and  in 
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the  next  year  or  so  we  hope  we  will  have  uniform  conditions  through- 
out the  country  in  that  particular  branch.  We  hope  that  this  com- 
mittee, when  it  makes  its  final  recommendations,  will  see  to  it  that 
the  tariff,  so  far  as  the  printing-press  industry  is  concerned,  will  be 
left  just  as  it  is.  That  is  all. 

LETTER  FROM  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR  IN  RE 
PRINTING  PRESSES.  ' 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 
BUREAU  OP  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE, 

Washington,  February  5,  191S. 
Mr.  DANIEL  C.  ROPER, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DEAR  SIR:  In  response  to  your  telephonic  communication  to  this  bureau  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  accuracy  of  its  figures  purporting  to  show  the  value  of 
printing  presses  exported  had  been  called  in  question  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  upon  the  statement  that  the  figures  were  excessive  and  apparently 
included  other  machinery  used  in  conjunction  with  printing  presses,  I  am  sending 
you  herewith  extracts  from  letters  received  from  all  the  collectors  of  customs  through 
whose  ports  printing  presses  were  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1912,  which  indicate  that 
the  assertion  was  not  justified.  The  export  figures  as  published  by  this  bureau  are 
necessarily  based  upon  the  returns  made  by  the  collectors  of  customs,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  from  them  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  returns,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  whether  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  their  reports  included  articles 
other  than  printing  presses,  a  letter  (a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed)  was  sent  to 
each  port  from  which  exportations  were  made,  and  extracts  from  the  letters  containing 
their  replies  are  presented  herewith. 

Very  truly,  youra,  A.  H.  BALDWIN, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

.  [Inclosure  1.] 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 
BUREAU  OP  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE, 

Washington,  December  28,  1912. 
COLLECTOR  OP  CUSTOMS. 

SIR:  A  manufacturer  of  printing  presses  in  this  country  has  recently  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  exports  of  printing  presses  published  by  this 
bureau,  stating  that  in  his  opinion  the  figures  in  question  are  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  actual  transactions  under  that  class.  He  suggests,  as  a  probable  explanation 
of  the  apparent  discrepancy,  that  collectors  of  customs  may  include  under  the  head- 
ing "Printing  presses"  articles  used  in  connection  with  printing  presses  or  in  printing 
offices,  such  as  embossing  presses,  electric  motors,  and  other  machinery  not  printing 
presses  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  records  of  this  bureau  show  a  considerable  volume  of 
expprtations  through  your  port  of  the  class  in  question,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
advise  me  as  fully  as  possible  just  what  classes  of  merchandise  were  included  by  you 
under  the  head  or  "Printing  presses,"  of  which  the  total  domestic  exports  from  your 

district  in  the  fiscal  year  1912  aggregated  $ . 

Respectfully,  A.  H.  BALDWIN, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
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[Inclosure  2.) 

Extracts  of  letters  received  from  collectors  of  customs  relative  to  the  classes  of  merchandise 
reported  under  the  head  of  "Printing  presses." 

(From  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.] 

Linotype  machines  were  originally  included  with  printing  presses,  but  this  has  not 
been  done  at  New  York  since  July  1, 1911,  and  no  other  machines  or  machinery  than 
the  said  linotype  machines  were  ever  returned  knowingly  in  the  class  with  printing 
presses.  However,  in  shipments  in  which  the  manifests  contained  the  description 

Printing  presses,  and  parts  of,"  or  "Printing  presses  and  accessories,"  there  is  a 
possibility  that  under  such  descriptions  the  shipper  may  have  included  other  printing 
office  machines  and  machinery  in  the  value  stated  for  the  description  given  in  the 
manifests.  Whether  this  has  been  done,  or  to  what  extent,  the  records  of  the  office  do 
not  show,  neither  do  I  have  any  means  of  determining  the  fact. 

(From  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  of  Niagara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.) 

We  report  "Printing  presses"  and  "parts  of"  and  shipments  described  as  "Printing 
machinery."  Embossing  presses,  motors,  etc.,  not  reported  as  printing  presses  at 
this  port. 

(From  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  of  Huron,  Port  Huron,  Mich.) 

Nearly  all  of  the  exports  through  this  district  covered  complete  printing  presses. 
Some  of  the  returns  may  have  included  parts  of  printing  presses,  and  a  very  small  per- 
centage covering  embossing  presses  have  been  included.  Electric  motors  and  other 
machinery  not  printing  presses  have  not  been  returned  under  this  heading  from  this 
office. 

(From  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

No  machinery  other  than  printing  presses  and  multigraph  machines  are  reported 
from  this  office  under  class  249,  Schedule  B.  After  carefully  examining  the  shippers' 
export  manifests,  the  notations  thereon  show  nothing  but  printing  presses  and  multi- 
graph  machines,  and  no  parts  thereof  mentioned. 

(From  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  of  Puget  Sound,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.] 

Concerning  the  class  of  articles  returned  under  the  head  of  printing  presses  in  the 
fiscal  year  1912,  I  beg  to  state  that  an  examination  of  the  records  show  that,printing 
presses,  rolls  and  parts  of  presses  were  the  chief  articles  embraced  in  the  returns,  and 
no  machinery  not  printing  presses  or  parts  thereof,  was  included  under  that  class. 

[From  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  Boston,  Mass.) 

Our  returns  of  printing  presses  have  been  based  on  the  manifests  filed  and  if  any 
error  has  been  made,  it  has  been  the  error  of  exporters  in  not  properly  designating  their 
shipments.  It  is  not  recalled  that  any  embossing  presses  (so  designated)  have  been 
exported  and  electric  motors  would  not  be  classified  by  this  office  under  the  heading 
"Printing  presses." 

[From  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  of  Memphremagog,  Vt.,  at  Newport,  Vt.) 

Of  the  aggregate  returned  under  class  197,  to  wit:  $78,881,  that  $74,520  represents 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  printing  presses,  the  remainder,  $4,361,  embraces 
renewal  operating  parts  of  printing  presses  and  other  printers'  machinery,  such  as 
tablet  presses,  miter  cutters  or  machines,  and  one  motor.  The  records  bear  no  evi- 
dence of  other  machinery  than  as  stated. 
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[From  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  Detroit,  Mich.] 
Nothing  is  returned  under  class  249  except  printing  presses. 
[From  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  at  Pembina,  N.  Dak.] 

This  office  has  regarded  class  249  of  Schedule  B,  approved  June  1,  1912,  as  includ- 
ing printing  presses  only,  and  on  that  account  other  articles  of  a  similar  character 
have  not  been  included. 

[From  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y.,  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.) 

I  have  made  an  examination  of  all  of  the  export  manifests  covering  printing  presses 
exported  via  this  port  during  the  fiscal  year  1912  and  find  11  items,  aggregating 
$17,368,  in  which  the  export  manifests  describe  the  merchandise  as  "Printing  presses." 
Some  of  these  manifests  would  indicate  that  the  presses  were  secondhand  and  being 
sold  by  one  printing  company  to  another.  There  are  7  items,  aggregating  $238, 
described  on  the  manifests  as  '•  Printing  Press  Parts."  There  are  2  items,  aggregating 
$2,398,  described  on  the  manifests  as  ''Numbering  machines  as  parts  of  printing 
presses."  There  is  1  item  of  $386  described  on  the  manifest  as  ''Printing  press  ma- 
chinery." 

[From  the  collector  of  the  customs  district  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  Vt.] 

An  examination  at  the  frontier  ports  where  the  articles  named  in  this  letter  actually 
passed  into  Canada,  shows  that  all  articles  returned  by  us  under  head  of  ''Printing 
presses,"  are  invoiced  or  waybilled  as  ''Printing  presses,  or  parts  of." 

[From  the  collector  of  customs  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

1  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  requesting  a  description  of  the  merchandise  included 
by  this  office  under  the  head  of  "Printing  Presses"  exported  during  the  fiscal  year 
1912,  the  value  of  which  was  $18,955.  An  investigation  has  been  made  and  it  is  found 
that  items  comprising  the  said  exportations  were  ''Printing  presses"  to  the  value  of 
$14,610.  The  remaining  articles  were  as  follows:  Presses  for  stamping  sheet  metal, 
$3,745;  type  block  holder  for  printing  press,  $100;  etching  machine,  $500.  These 
three  items  were  so  manifested  that  this  office  believed  they  were  printing  presses 
and  so  quoted  them. 

[From  the  collector  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.] 

In  regard  to  the  statistics  on  printing  presses  from  this  district,  the  returns  include 
only  printing  presses  and  not  electrical  motors  and  other  machinery.  The  broker 
who  prepares  the  export  manifests  states  that  there  have  been  many  printing  presses 
exported  to  Mexico  during  the  Madero  regime. 

[From  the  collector  at  Plattsburg,  N.  .Y. 

Exportations  through  this  port  included  by  me  under  the  head  of  "Printing  presses" 
during  the  fiscal  year  1912  aggregated  $64,691.  Of  the  above  amount  there  was 
exported  through  the  subport  of  Alalone,  N.  Y.,  in  this  district,  under  "Printing 
presses,"  $22,113, 95  per  centof  which  the  deputy  collector  in  charge  informs  me  were 

Sinting  presses.  The  balance,  namely,  $42,578,  was  exported  via  the  subport  of 
ouse  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  this  district,  and  the  deputy  collector  in  charge  informs  me 
that  during  the  month  of  January,  1912 ,  there  was  exported  by  that  subport  printing 
presses  of  the  value  of  $22,500,  and  during  the  month  of  April,  1912,  printing  presses 
of  the  value  of  $16,525;  that  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  October,  and 
November,  1912,  there  was  exported  via  the  subport  of  Rouse  Point  and  returned 
under  "Printing  presses,"  parts  of  printing  presses  to  the  value  of  $3,553. 
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BEIEF  OF  THE  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  CO.  ON  PRINTING  PRESSES, 

ETC. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  February  4,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Relative  to  paragraph  197  under  Schedule  C  relating  to  tariff  on  printing 
machinery,  permit  us  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts: 

This  company  has  been  engaged  for  27  years  in  the  manufacture  of  platen  printing 
presses  for  job  work.  We  have  doubled  the  productiveness  of  our  organization  in  the 
past  12  years  without  increasing  the  number  of  men.  We  have,  however,  increased 
the  wage  paid  over  70  per  cent  and  increased  the  investment  over  100  per  cent,  and  the 
net  returns  have  necessarily  decreased. 

In  spite  of  efficiency  and  reasonable  prices  we  have  failed  to  meet  the  competition 
of  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Though  we  have  tried  for  a  market  in  every 
European  country  except  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  have  never  been  able  to  build  up  a 
business  because  of  the  prices  quoted  on  platen  presses  of  European  manufacture. 

Our  product  is  protected  by  no  patents,  is  not  a  necessity  of  life,  nor  a  trust-controlled 
product. 

Ours  is  a  purely  manufacturing  proposition,  and  the  reason  we  can  not  compete  with 
Germany  is  because  for  every  $100  of  labor  and  material  in  our  machinery  there  is 
actually  at  least  $30  more  of  labor  than  in  the  German  competitive  machine,  and  as  our 
presses  are  relatively  smaller,  our  labor  cost  is  less  than  that  of  other  American  manu- 
facturers who  make  larger  presses. 

To  reduce  the  tariff  on  platen  presses  would  not  benefit  the  public,  as  the  reduction 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  printer  to  reduce  prices  on  his  product.  The 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  machines  would  lower  the  investment  value  of  the  printer's 
entire  plant,  and  such  reduction  would  amount  to  more  than  the  saving  in  his  pur- 
chases. 

The  Democratic  Party  received  general  support  on  the  understanding  that  labor 
would  receive  protection,  and  that  investment  interests  of  honest  businesses  would 
receive  consideration. 

To  permit  importations  for  revenue  will  decrease  home  production,  as  the  demand 
for  printing  presses  is  limited. 

If  labor  submits  to  a  reduction  to  counterbalance  a  tariff  reduction,  or  if  the  manu- 
facturer loses  any  portion  of  his  business,  labor  suffers  through  decreased  employment 
and  the  public  surfers  through  decreased  buying  power. 

If  our  business  w  decreased,  the  value  of  our  investment  will  be  depreciated,  and 
the  reduced  taxes  paid  to  State  and  Nation  will  in  some  measure  offset  the  revenue 
received  from  importations. 

Whereas,  therefore,  our  profits  are  not,  unjust,  our  efficiency  can  be  demonstrated, 
our  demand  is  limited,  and  we  have  no  protection  either  in  patents  or  tariff,  and 
whereas,  the  tariff  now  on  printing  machinery  is  a  protection  only  to  labor,  we  re- 
spectfully petition  your  honorable  committee  to  carefully  consider  printing  presses  in 
a  class  by  themselves,  and  refrain  from  further  reduction  of  the  duty,  considering  that 
at  the  reduced  tariff  importations  are  increasing  faster  than  ever  before  in  the  country's 
history  and  at  the  expense  of  the  home  manufacturer  and  labor. 
Yours,  truly, 

THE  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  Co., 
By  R.  J.  FROCKELTON,  President. 
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SEWING  MACHINES. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  W.  CHASE,  ESQ.,  REPRESENTING  THE  WHITE 
SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  next  witness  is  Windsor  T.  White.  Is  Mr. 
White  here? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Mr.  White  is  not  here,  but  this  is  W.  W.  Chase,  of  the 
same  company. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  represent  Mr.  White  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Give  your  name  and  address  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  CHASE.  W.  W.  Chase;  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  number  of  your  paragraph? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Paragraph  197,  cash  registers,  jute  manufacturing 
machinery,  linotype  machines,  and,  gentlemen,  that  is  one 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Is  your  principal  business  cash  registers? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir;  sewing  machines. 

I  might  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  represent,  in  addition  to  the  White 
Sewing  Machine  Co.,  all  of  the  independent  family  sewing-machine 
companies.  What  I  mean  by  independent  is  independent  of  the 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

There  are  seven  so-called  independent  companies  who  manufacture 
nothing  but  family  sewing  machines.  That  means  sewing  machines 
that  go  into  the  homes,  while  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  a 
$60,000,000  corporation,  with  $40,000,000  surplus,  manufacture 
largely  power  and  factory  machines  and  special  sewing-machine  de- 
vices ;  and  our  seven  companies  confine  their  trade  exclusively  to  the 
family  line. 

For  this  reason,  it  seems  to  us,  that  paragraph  197  should  be  modi- 
fied to  eliminate  sewing  machines  for  family  use.  You  will  notice 
that  all  of  the  articles  in  this  paragraph  are  machinery  used  in 
factories  or  offices,  for  business  purposes.  We  are  not  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  tariff  on  sewing  machines  for  factory  uses;  simply  for 
domestic  use.  For  that  reason  we  think  that  that  paragraph  should 
be  changed  so  that  an  article  for  domestic  use  should  not  be  included 
with  articles  for  business  uses. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Do  I  understand  you  do  not  compete  with  the 
Singer  Co.  at  all  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir;  in  family  machines  we  do.  They  have  a 
very  large  trade  of  both  factory  and  family  machines.  We  compete 
with  them  on  the  family  product.  The  Singer  Co.  has  several  large 
factories  abroad,  while  none  of  the  American  companies,  these  inde- 
pendent companies,  are  so  fortunate.  Our  factories  are  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  United  States  only. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Why  has  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  fac- 
tories abroad? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Because  they  can  manufacture  their  machines,  we  as- 
sume, so  much  cheaper  there,  and  they  have  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Why  can  they  manufacture  them  cheaper? 
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Mr.  CHASE.  On  account  of  labor  conditions. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Who  manufactures  them  cheaper? 

Mr.  CIIASK.  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Does  not  the  cheapness  of  steel  have  something  to 
do  with  it? 

Mr.  CHASE.  As  near  as  we  can  determine,  the  cost* of  the  raw 
material  is  not  so  greatly  different  between  any  two  countries. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  what  countries  does  the  Singer  Manufacturing 
Co.  have  factories? 

Mr.  CHASE.  In  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  and  in 
Moscow.  Russia. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  in  manufacturing  in 
Germany  and  Russia  they  get  the  benefit  of  getting  behind  their 
tariff  walls? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  suspect  that  is  true. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  So  it  is  not  entirely  a  question  of  the  difference 
in  wages? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Not  entirely,  no,  sir;  I  do  not  want  to  be  so  under- 
stood. For  instance,  here  is  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports,  of  January  8 — 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  they  manufacture  in  England? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir;  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  they  manufacture  under  a  patent  there? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  basic  patent  on  sewing  ma- 
chines that  is  worth  anything.  All  the  patents  on  sewing  machines 
which  are  of  value  have  expired.  There  may  be  some  attachments 
or  special  devices  connected  with  power  machines  that  are  valid, 
but  protection  to-day  under  basic  patents  on  sewing  machines  for 
family  use  no  longer  exists  to  any  advantage  to  any  company. 

I  examined  this  consular  report  just  three  days  ago: 

An  American  sewing  machine  company  [notice  that]  is  so  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  Russia,  where  its  factories  supply  the  needs  of  a  large  area,  that 
it  can  be  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a  Russian  enterprise  at  present.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  output  of  its  factories  in  the  United  States  and  Germany 
is  brought  in  when  the  transportation  charges  are  not  prohibitive.  The  Swedish 
sewing  machines  are  cheaper  than  the  American.  They  are  considered  to  be 
quite  as  durable  and  recently  have  aroused  popular  interest 

That  refers  of  course  to  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  The 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  also  has  a  plant  at  Elizabethport,  a  plant 
at  St.  Johns,  Canada,  a  plant  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  which  was  for- 
merly the  plant  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Co.  The  Canadian  tariff 
on  sewing  machines  is  against  the  American  product.  On  products 
of  the  United  States  it  is  30  per  cent,  the  same  as  our  present  tariff. 
There  are  two  other  independent  companies  in  Canada,  the  Raymond 
Co.,  of  Guelph,  and  the  new  Williams  Co.,  of  Montreal.  There- 
fore if  the  tariff  is  lowered  below  30  per  cent,  we  have  in  that  event 
our  near  competitor  with  a  tax  of  30  per  cent. 

Our  export  trade  in  family  sewing  machines  is  very  limited.  I 
do  not  imagine  that  the  combined  seven  companies  whom  I  repre- 
sent export  to  European  countries  3  per  cent  of  their  total  output. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  much  would  3  per  cent  be  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  assume  these  seven  companies  manufacture  probably 
600,000  machines  a  year.  Three  per  cent  of  that  would  be  very  much 
less. 
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Mr.  RAINEY.  Three  per  cent  of  that  would  be  about  as  much  as 
comes  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir.  But  here  is  the  point.  With  that  classifica- 
tion we  can  not  tell  what  percentage  of  foreign-made  machines  that 
are  imported  are  of  family  character  or  for  domestic  use.  It  is  all 
sewing  machines.  We  feel  there  are  but  very  few  family  machines, 
if  any,  at  the  present  time  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  To  which  countries  do  you  export  family  sewing 
machines  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  We  export  some  to  South  America  and  a  very  few  to 
Great  Britain  and  France.  As  I  say,  it  is  3  per  cent  of  our  output, 
and  that  is  for  this  reason:  You  take  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Co. 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  Just  continue  to  answer  Mr.  Harri- 
son's question.  Where  else  do  you  export  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  To  Australia,  Buenos  Aires. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Germany? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No;  we  do  not  export  to  Germany. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  exporting  to  France  and  South  American  coun- 
tries you  have  to  pay  a  tariff  to  get  into  the  country  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  We  do  not  export  that  way.  There  is  no  tariff  on  the 
Buenos  Aires  deal  or  the  Australian  deal,  except  a  very  modest  tariff, 
which  the  merchant  at  that  end  of  the  line  pays. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Still  your  machine  has  to  pay  a  tariff  to  get  into 
South  America  and  into  France,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Into  France,  yes;  if  we  exported  any  to  that  country. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  you  said  it  was  a  modest  tariff,  and  there  is 
a  tariff  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes ;  a  very  modest  one. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  So  a  tariff  has  to  be  paid  in  order  to  get  your 
machines  into  those  countries? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Into  Brazil;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  That  is  true  also  of  France? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Is  it  not  true  also  of  Australia  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes.  sir ;  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  So  your  machine  can  be  shipped  abroad,  with  the 
freight  rates  paid  upon  it,  a  tariff  paid  at  the  other  end,  and  it  can 
get  into  those  countries  and  compete  there? 

Mr.  CHASE.  If  I  might  explain  the  sewing-machine  business  in  this 
respect:  The  Singer  Co.  sells  direct  to  the  consumer.  It  has  its  own 
stores.  It  has  no  jobbing  trade.  They  have  one  dealer,  an  exclusive 
dealer,  in  a  city  or  a  port  or  a  town.  Very  often  a  merchant  will 
desire  some  competing  line  of  sewing  machine.  He  can  not  get  the 
Singer  because  it  is  sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  He  finds  that 
German-made  machines  are  also  tied  up  by  a  local  representative. 
Naturally  it  is  important  for  him  to  look  elsewhere.  Consequently 
he  sometimes  establishes  a  connection  here,  but  those  instances  are 
indeed  rare. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Will  you  state  again  what  the  total  amount  of  the 
American  production  of  family  sewing  machines  is  2 
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Mr.  CHASE.  Independent  of  the  Singer — I  do  not  know  what  their 
production  amounts  to,  I  am  sure — but  these  companies  manufacture 
about  600,000  machines  annually. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  is  that  in  dollars? 

Mr.  CHASE.  You  mean  at  the  wholesale  price  or  the  cost  price? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  wholesale  price. 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  should  say  that  averages  about  $15  apiece  for  these 
machines;  about  that. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  I  want 
to  ask  you  this:  When  you  talk  about  the  sewing  machines,  do  you 
talk  about  the  head  or  the  metal  part  or  do  you  include  the  cabinet 
case? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  am  speaking  of  the  complete  machine. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  cabinet  case,  the  table,  the  woodwork,  the  pedal — 
everything  about  the  machine? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  ask  that  so  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Then  you  say  your  seven  combined  companies  pro- 
duce about  $10,500,000  of  family  sewing  machines  a  year? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  presume  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  How  much  of  that  was  exported — in  dollars? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  would  3rou  think? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Not  to  exceed  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Three  per  cent,  then,  is  about  $31,000,  or  more 
than  comes  in? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes;  I  should  say  about  $31,000. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Considerably  more  than  comes  in,  so  that  your  ex- 
port trade  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  competition  you  get  from 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  presume  that  is  true.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
importation  of  foreign-made  family  sewing  machines. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Do  you  make  a  large  profit  on  those  machines 
you  sell  abroad? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir.  We  sell  abroad  at  the  same  profit — at  the 
same  prices — we  sell  in  this  country.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
we  have  found  here  in  Washington  that  an  American  manufacturer 
can  ship  his  machines  abroad  and  sell  them  at  less  prices ;  that  really 
they  can  be  shipped  back  to  this  country  and  the  dealer  can  have  a 
better  opportunity  for  profit  than  by  direct  purchase  here.  That  is 
foolish. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  the  Singer  people  do  that? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  do  not  think  they  ship  any  machines  abroad  except 
power  and  special  machines.  I  can  not  see  any  object  in  their  do- 
ing it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  proportion  of  the  business  in  this  country  is 
done  by  the  Singer  people  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  On  an  estimate,  they  have  60  per  cent  of  the  family 
sewing-machine  business  in  this  country  and  90  per  cent  abroad. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  have  half  as  much  again  as  the  other  seven 
concerns  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Combined. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  According  to  that,  they  produce  about  $15,000,000 
worth  of  family  sewing  machines  per  annum  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  have  no  access  to  their  books,  but  I  should  imagine 
that  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  their  attitude  about  this  proposed  reduction 
of  duty  on  sewing  machines  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Unfortunately  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  wish  I  did.  They 
are  not  here. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  are  not  protesting  against  it? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir.  We  are  assuming  they  would  just  as  soon 
that  sewing  machines  were  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Why? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Because  they  can  manufacture  them  so  much  cheaper 
abroad  than  here. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  establishment  in  this 
country,  manufacturing  $15,000,000  worth  of  family  sewing  machines 
a  year,  would  want  to  compete  in  that  business  through  their  foreign 
factories? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Not  unless  they  could  manufacture  them  cheaper  there, 
and  devote  their  present  factories  to  some  other  product. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Some  other  product  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  they  engaged  now  in  any  other  business  except 
the  sewing-machine  business? 

Mr.  CHASE.  We  are  led  to  think  they  have  their  own  forest  land, 
their  own  mine,  their  own  transportation  interests,  and  coal  land, 
and  they  have  a  wonderful  connection  in  other  industries. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Would  it  not  entail  a  tremendous  loss  upon  them  to 
give  up  their  factories  or  change  them  for  some  purpose? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  presume  they  could  devote  a 
greater  part  of  the  machinery  in  this  country  to  increasing  their 
capacity  to  their  foreign  plants,  and  the  machinery  loss  ought  not 
to  be  great. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Do  you  suppose  they  will  cry  very  much  over 
the  proposal  to  eliminate  all  the  other  independent  sewing-machine 
business  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  they  will.  They  have  pretty 
nearly  eliminated  us  as  it  is.  They  bought  up  four  or  five  years  ago 
their  largest  competitor,  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Co. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  competing  with  them  now  in  all  these  coun- 
tries you  mention,  and  competing  with  the  Singer  sewing  machine, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes;  in  a  very  limited  way,  and  in  only  a  few  coun- 
tries where  we  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  dealer  to  handle  our 
machines. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Before  you  go  on  further:  I  would  like  to  correct 
some  mental  arithmetic,  in  which  I  was  mistaken.  Three  per  cent 
of  $10,000,000  is  $300.000,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  So  that  your  export  trade  amounts,  on  your  own 
figures,  to  $300,000,  or  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  the  total  im- 
ports of  sewing  machines  into  the  United  States.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  should  hardly  describe  that  as  limited. 
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Mr.  CHASE.  Those  are  the  exports  of  the  combined  seven  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  what  respect  are  they  combined? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Simply  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  a  re- 
duction of  this  tariff. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Are  they  combined  on  the  sales  prices  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  They  are  absolutely  not;  that  is  one  trouble  with  our 
industry  to-day.  There  is  absolutely  no  agreement.  They  are  not 
organized  against  competition  amongst  these  seven  companies. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  sewing  machine  can  be  bought 
so  cheaply  as  right  here  in  America. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  certainly  do  not  need  a  duty  at  all,  then,  if 
there  is  no  place  on  earth  where  a  sewing  machine  can  be  bought  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  in  America.  In  that  event  you  do  not  need  any 
tariff  to  protect  you  against  foreign  machines  coming  into  America. 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  reasoning  follows  in  this 
respect.  Here  is  a  sewing  machine  with  a  stand,  equipped,  made 
in  one  of  our  factories  at  from  $8  to  $9.  Those  machines  are  sold 
to  department  stores  at  50  cents  above  that  price,  and  in  some  in- 
stances cheap  machines  are  sold  at  cost,  and  we  can  sell  them  a  higher- 
grade  machine  upon  which  there  is  some  profit.  If  the  balance 
shows  a  profit,  then,  gentlemen,  we  sell  machines  to  stores  and  mer- 
chants at  actual  cost  if  we  are  forced  to  do  it.  These  department 
stores,  catalogue  houses,  and  other  merchants  will  advertise  these 
machines  at  less  than  they  are  sold  for  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  These  $70,000  worth  of  machines  that  come  in  per 
year  are  not  family  sewing  machines? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  do  not  believe  they  are,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Not  the  kind  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  The  tariff  is  prohibitory  as  to  the  product  of  your 
seven  companies? 

Mr.  CHASE.  At  present  it  is. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  And  although  you  can  manufacture  a  sewing  ma- 
chine here  more  cheaply  than  they  can  in  any  other  place  in  the 
world,  you  still  need  a  prohibitive  tariff  against  these  other  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  CHASE.  We  can  not  make  it  as  cheaply,  but  we  are  satisfied 
with  less  profit  per  machine  than  the  foreign  companies. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Are  there  any  other  companies  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing machines  in  this  country  except  the  seven  that  you  represent 
and  the  Singer  SeAving  Machine  Co.? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  say  the  foreigners  want  more  profit  than  Ameri- 
cans. Do  you  know  that  we  are  the  biggest  exporters  of  sewing 
machines  in  the  world,  and  that  we  export  more  sewing  machines 
than  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world  combined? 

We  export  into  England  over  $2.000,000  worth,  into  Germany  about 
a  million,  and  into  France  about  a  million. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Those  are  power  machines. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Most  of  them  are  family  sewing  machines. 
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Mr.  CHASE.  If  you  can  show  me  figures  indicating  that  family 
machines  are  exported  in  those  amounts  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  say  you  independent  companies  make  about 
$10,000,000  worth  of  family  sewing  machines  in  this  country.  You 
make  them  here,  and  you  are  competing  with  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Co.,  are  you  not?  1 

Mr.  CHASE.  Here? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  How  many  family  sewing  machines  do  they  make  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Well,  I  expect  they  make  60  per  cent  of  those  that  are 
made. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Do  you  mean  they  make  60  per  cent  of  those  that 
are  made  antl  consumed  here? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Not  taking  into  account  those  which  are  exported? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No;  sir.  I  am  trying  to  make  clear  that  they  make  in 
this  country  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  so-called  independent  companies  sell  about  40 
per  cent  and  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  about  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  And  you  can  make  them  as  cheaply  as  they  do? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  So  you  have  a  sort  of  a  price  agreement. 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  sell  cheaper  than  they  do? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir ;  and  at  larger  figures  than  they  do. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  sell  cheaper  and  at  larger  figures? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Depending  upon  the  locality  and  competition. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Where  is  the  territory  in  which  these  so-called  inde- 
pendent concerns  sell?  Where  is  the  most  of  your  selling  territory 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Well,  these  companies  sell  very  largely  to  department 
stores — Gimbel  Bros,  and  Wanamaker's  and  other  large  houses  of 
that  class. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  Singer  sewing  machine  people  do  not  attempt 
to  sell  to  department  stores  at  all  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  companies  and  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Co.  have  an  understanding  whereby  you  sell  to  the 
department  stores  and  they  sell  to  the  people  generally? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir;  my  company  does  not  sell  to  the  department 
stores. 

Mr.  KITCHIX.  If  they  can  sell  cheaper  than  you,  and  you  sell 
most  of  the  $10.000,000  production  to  the  department  stores,  why  do 
they  not  run  you  out  of  the  department  stores  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.'  We  do  not  sell  $10,000.000  to  the  department  stores.  I 
have  not  said  that. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  said  practically  all  of  your  sales  are  made  to 
the  department  stores. 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir;  you  misunderstood  me — merchants  and  de- 
partment stores  and  small  jobbers  all  over  the  country. 
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Mr.  KITCHIN.  Why  do  they  not  run  you  out  of  that  business  if 
they  manufacture  cheaper  than  you  do? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Well,  they  make  it  very  much  more  costly  for  us  on 
what  business  we  do  get. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Have  you  not  increased  your  business  in  the  last 
five  years  considerably? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  think  not,  sir.  There  is  not  an  individual  company 
that  is  clearing  over  6  per  cent — 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  am  asking  about  the  increase  in  the  output. 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir.  We  had  a  decrease  in  our  business  this  last 
year. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Under  the  Payne  Act  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir ;  under  the  Payne  Act. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  decreased  the  output. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir.    The  foreign  trade  cuts  no  figure  with  us. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  That  is  what  we  are  getting  at — the  fact  that  the 
foreign  trade  cuts  no  figure  with  you. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir.  We  say  that  we  want  the  home  trade  pro- 
tected reasonably. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  competition  between  these  seven 
companies  and  between  them  and  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 
has  been  so  sharp  and  keen  that  it  has  kept  the  price  of  sewing 
machines  down  to  such  a  point  that  the  American  consumer  can  buy 
a  sewing  machine  as  cheaply  as  anybody  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes.  sir ;  that  is  the  situation  exactly. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  If  that  be  true,  why  do  you  fear  the  foreigners? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  fear  a  material 
reduction  of  the  tariff  if  it  were  not  that  we  do  not  know  what  the 
attitude  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  would  be. 

Mi-.  JAMES.  Go  and  see  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  then,  and 
find  out. 

Mr.  CHASE.  We  are  fearful  that  they  will  not  unfold  their  secret 
plans  to  us. 

Mr.  JAMES.  You  are  asking  us  to  keep  the  tariff  up  because  you  do 
not  know  what  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  CHASE.  The  tariff  under  the  Dingley  bill  was  45  per  cent.  It 
was  reduced  to  30  per  cent  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  and  there 
is  very  substantial 

Mr.  JAMES.  You  told  us,  when  you  started  to  testify  here,  that  you 
wanted  this  tariff  in  order  to  protect  these  companies  as  against  the 
invasion  of  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Now,  you  say  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  foreigner, 
but  the  protection  you  need  is  really  against  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Co.? 

Mr.  CHASE.  We  regard  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  as  a  for- 
eign company. 

Mr.  JAMES.  If  that  is  true,  why  do  you  not  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Perhaps  that  would  be  sensible. 

Mr.  JAMES.  It  looks  as  though  that  would  be  the  place  for  you  to 
go  for  protection  against  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co, 
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Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir;  we  feel  we  ought  to  have  protection  here. 
Here  is  the  place  where  we  ought  to  have  reasonable  protection.  You 
are  taking  a  great  big  slice  off  the  protective  tariff  on  sewing  ma- 
chines when  you  reduce  the  tariff  from  45  per  cent  to  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Why  are  you  afraid  of  a  cut  in  the  tariff  when  you 
say  you  do  not  fear  the  foreigners? 

Mr.  CHASE.  We  do  fear  the  foreigner.  We  regard  the  Singer  Co. 
as  a  foreign  company. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Is  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  represented  here? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  If  it  were  represented  here,  you  would  have  been 
pretty  apt  to  have  found  it  out  since  you  have  been  here. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Let  me  ask  you  one  thing. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Singer  Manufacturing 
Co.  is  represented  here.  [No  response.]  Have  not  the  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  your  companies  consulted  about  these  hear- 
ings, and  was  it  not  suggested  that  one  of  these  so-called  independent 
companies  had  better  appear  in  the  interest  of  the  sewing  machine 
industry,  rather  than  have  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  is 
considered  a  trust,  appear  here? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  no  understanding  with  the 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Are  you  the  president  of  any  one  of  these  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir;  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  White  Machine  Co. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Who  sent  you  down  here — the  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  meeting  in  our  own  office  in  Cleve- 
land of  the  representatives  of  these  seven  companies,  but  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  was  there.  We  brought 
these  gentlemen  together  and  asked  them  what  they  thought  we  ought 
to  do. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Which  is  the  biggest  one  of  these  independent  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  CHASE.  The  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  That  is  the  biggest  of  these  independent  companies? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is,  in  output. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Orange,  Mass. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  And  the  New  Home  Co.  suggested  that  you  had 
better  come  down  here? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  a  representative  here,  too. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  do  not  know  what  conferences  the  New  Home 
Sewing  Machine  Co.  may  have  had  with  the  Singer  Manufacturing 
Co.  in  regard  to  this  tariff  hearing,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Singer  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  which  makes  all  these  sewing  machines,  do  not  have  a 
representative  here  to  protect  them? 

Mr.  CHASE.  The  New  Home  Co.  has  a  representative  here. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  am  talking  about  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 
I  have  asked  whether  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  is  represented 
here,  and  there  has  been  no  response.  Is  it  not  strange  that  they 
are  not  down  here  asking  for  protection  ? 
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Mr.  CHASE.  I  think  it  is  very  clear,  because  they  would  be  satis- 
fied no  matter  which  way  it  went. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Then,  if  they  can  stand  foreign  competition,  you 
should  be  able  to. 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  can  not  agree  with  you,  because  they  have  large 
foreign  plants  and  iron  mines  and  coal  mines  of  their  own  to  produce 
whatever  materials  are  necessary  to  go  into  their  finished  product. 

Mr.  SHACKLEFORD.  Would  they  not  still  have  that  same  advantage 
over  you  after  the  protective  tariff  had  been  made  higher? 

Mr.  CHASL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SHACKLEFORD.  In  the  same  ratio  they  now  have  it. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SHACKLEFORD.  As  against  them,  the  tariff  would  not  have  any 
effect? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  If  you  seven  companies  are  really  independent  con- 
cerns, with  no  working  agreement  or  apportioning  of  territory  or 
patrons  with  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  your  trouble  is  not  with 
the  foreigner,  but  with  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  if  it  takes 
any  undue  advantage  over  you,  the  Department  of  Justice  is  the  place 
for  you  to  apply  for  relief  instead  of  going  to  Congress  asking  for 
this  tariff. 

Mr.  CHASE.  How  would  it  be  if  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 
made  their  own  machines  abroad  with  cheap  labor  and  sent  them  over 
here,  and  closing  their  American  plants,  would  not  that  result  in  com- 
petition here  at  lower  prices? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Instead  of  doing  that,  they  have  increased  their 
exportation  to  foreign  countries  about  100  per  cent  in  the  last  10 
years — since  1902. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Of  power  machines,  not  family  machines. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  The  American  family  machine  is  found  in  almost 
any  home  throughout  the  world.  We  export  more  family  machines 
than  all  other  nations  of  the  world  combined,  and  the  Singer  is 
exporting  family  machines. 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  would  like  to  get  those  figures. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  My  friend  Hill  has  seen  it  on  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt. 

Mr.  HILL.  Your  friend  Hill  takes  an  entirely  different  view  of  the 
proposition,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  this  question.  The 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  have  a  factory  employing  12.000  people 
in  Glasgow,  and  if  their  sewing  machines  are  put  on  the  free  list, 
parts  finished  and  unfinished  free,  could  they  not  make  family  sewing 
machines  in  Glasgow,  ship  them  here  in  bulk,  and  assemble  them, 
and  drive  every  independent  factory  in  the  United  States  out  of 
business  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  is  just  exactly  right. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  sell  machines  in  Glasgow  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  You  sell  them  in  Scotland,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  England  could  get  those 
goods  there  the  English  would  go  into  Glasgow  and  buy  those  sewing 
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machines,  instead  of  buying  them  from  us?  And  she  bought  from 
us  last  year  over  $2,000.000  worth. 

Mr.  CHASE.  But  you  make  no  distinguishing  mark  between  power 
machines  and  family  machines. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  American  family 
sewing  machine  is  found  all  over  the  world,  and  the  Singer  is  ex- 
porting them  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir;  not  of  these  companies. 

Mr.  JAMES.  You  said  in  your  testimony  about  10  minutes  ago  that 
the  family  sewing  machine  was  sold  as  cheaply  here  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JAMES.  If  that  is  true,  how  could  the  importation  of  sewing 
machines  from  Glasgow  to  the  United  States  affect  the  manufac- 
turer of  sewing  machines  here? 

Mr.  CHASE.  My  answer  to  that  question 

Mr.  JAMES.  I  will  ask  you  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  CHASE.  My  answer  would  be  simply  this:  That  American 
manufacturers  on  account  of  this  keen  competition  sell  some  of  their 
sewing  machines  now  at  cost,  which  run  from  $8  to  $10  or  $11  or  $12, 
depending  on  the  style.  Those  are  advertised  and  sold  by  the  depart- 
ment stores  at  slightly  above  the  figures  they  pay  for  them.  If 
those  machines  in  Scotland  could  be  manufactured  cheaper  than  they 
are  here  they  would  be  shipped  over  here  and  offered  in  competition 
to  the  department-store  trade  with  our  American-made  machines  and 
therefore  reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  JAMES.  But  you  said  that  they  are  being  sold  here  cheaper  than 
any  other  place  in  the  world.  Why  don't  they  do  that  now? 

Mr.  CHASE.  The  keen  competition  in  foreign  countries  does  not 
exist  to  the  extent  that  it  does  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Your  trouble  is  competition,  then? 

Mr.  CHASE.  That  is  one  of  our  troubles,  sure  enough. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  To  what  extent  are  you  exporting  sewing  machines 
to  South  America? 

Mr.  CHASE.  About  4,000  a  year. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  you  have  to  pay  a  tariff? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  sewing  machine  has  to  carry  a  tariff  burden 
into  those  countries? 

Mr.  CHASE.  A  small  one. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  In  those  cases  do  you  not  suppose  that  you  compete 
with  these  Glasgow  machines  that  we  are  speaking  about? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  If  you  can  compete  in  South  America  with  them, 
why  can  not  you  compete  with  them  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Because  the  Singer  Co.  have  their  own  stores  in  South 
America.  We  sell  direct  to  an  exclusive  dealer,  which  dealer  can  not 
buy  the  Singer  Co.'s  machines.  He  has  to  have  some  other  machines, 
and  consequently  he  gets  them  from  America. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Although  they  have  their  own  stores  in  South 
America,  you  still  get  a  dealer  to  deal  with  you  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  Then,  if  that  be  true,  do  you  not  think  that  you  can 
compete  with  them  in  America,  with  no  freight  rate  to  pay? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  we  could,  because  of  the  in- 
creased advantage  that  would  be  given  to  the  Singer  Co.  in  manu- 
facturing their  entire  output  over  there. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  You  ship  to  Germany,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  Do  you  ship  to  Russia  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  old  is  your  company  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  All  of  these  independent  companies  have  been  in  busi- 
ness for  about  20  years. 

Mr.  RAINEY.  How  long  will  it  be,  then,  before  you  think  you  can 
get  along  without  protection? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  do  not  know.  The  number  of  sewing-machine  com- 
panies in  1850  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  business  to-day. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Has  it  not  been  the  competition  of  these  inde- 
pendent companies  that  has  kept  down  the  price  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chines to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  And,  as  you  explained,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
revenue  at  all? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Because  the  Democrats  put  the  sewing  machines 
on  the  free  list,  so  that  it  can  only  be  one  of  two  things;  there  can 
only  be  one  of  two  reasons  for  it — it  must  be  from  a  measure  of 
penalization,  or  else  it  must  bring  down  the  price  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  It  can  not  be  anything  except  one  of  those  two. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Correct. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  I  think  that  you  stated,  so  far  as  your  concern  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  a  measure  of  penalization;  in  so  far  as  the 
price  to  the  consumer  is  concerned,  when  the  readjustment  is  taking 
place,  it  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  By  putting  sewing  machines  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  think  they  would  hold  the  prices,  perhaps,  as  high  as 
the  prices  are  to-day. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  If  the  Singer  Trust  controlled  the  price  of  the 
American  goods,  as  you  say  it  would  under  those  circumstances,  do 
you  think  it  would  hold  the  price  for  any  great  length  of  time? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Then  it  would  deprive  you  absolutely  of  any 
competition  whatsoever? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir ;  I  think  prices  would  increase. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  With  a  tariff  of  30  per  cent  and  this  keen  competi- 
tion between  you  and  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  for  American 
territory,  would  it  not  be  to  your  advantage  for  your  companies 
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and  the  Singer  Co.  to  get  together  and  go  into  a  combination  and 
say,  "We  will  get  this  30  per  cent  duty  and  add  it  to  our  prices?  * 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  presume  it  would  be,  but  we  have  never  been  vio- 
lators of  the  law,  nor  have  we  suggested  violations  of  the  law. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  No,  you  have  not  suggested  violations  of  the  law, 
but  it  would  be  more  of  an  inducement  for  them  to  do  that  with  this 
30  per  cent  tariff. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Longworth,  that 
you  thought 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Now,  these  gentlemen  come  in  and  say  a  sewing  ma- 
chine is  a  sewing  machine,  and  is  sold  at  the  same  price  everywhere. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  sewing  machines;  of  course  everybody 
knows  that,  and  they  are  sold  at  different  prices. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  They  vary  very  much  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Do  not  the  family  machines  vary  very  much  in  price  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir,  as  to  whether  it  is  the  whole  machine  or 
simply  the  skeleton  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Some  gentlemen  have  spoken  about  seeing  one  of 
those  machines  at  the  Pyramids,  where  the  Singer  sewing  machine 
was  selling  at  $7.50.  I  suppose  the  Sphinx  bought  it ;  I  don't  know. 
But,  anyway,  that  was  the  price.  Now,  are  not  Domestic  sewing 
machines  sold  in  the  United  States  at  $7.50  by  some  western  manu- 
facturers? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  presume  they  are ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  It  was  so  testified  four  years  ago  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  But  there  is  no  fixed  price.  When  you  say  they  sell 
the  sewing  machine,  the  price  varies  all  the  way  from  eight  to  ten 
dollars  and  up,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  independent  manufac- 
turers do  business  on  an  entirely  different  basis,  an  entirely  different 
basis  from  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  who  own  their  stores  and 
sell  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  make  your  machines  in  bulk  and  sell  them  to  de- 
partment stores,  to  be  sold  again  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  When  this  bill  was  under  consideration  before  in  the 
House,  the  statement  was  made  that  sewing  machines  were  exported 
from  the  United  States  at  $10,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  will  ask  the 
chairman  if  the  figure  is  correct,  if  they  were  sold  in  India  at  $10? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  Mr.  Diffendorf  stated  that  he  sold  some  to  the 
Chinese.  He  said  he  had  seen  them  sold  at  Singapore  at  $8.75. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  the  question  a  moment 
ago  as  to  the  metal  part.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  included  the 
wooden  table  or  cabinet  case  machine,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  A  year 
or  two  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  out  West  stating 
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that  she  had  read  that  statement  in  the  paper,  and  that  she  had 
gone  to  a  store  for  a  Reo — is  that  the  name— do  you  know  that 
machine? 

Mr.  CHASE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  think  that  is  the  machine.  I  have  the  letter  in  my 
office,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you  after  adjournment.  She 
bought  that  machine  at  $9.75  at  retail,  and  she  thinks  there  is  no 
better  machine  made.  Now,  I  judge  from  a  statement  here  that  that 
was  one  of  the  products  of  the  independent  factories. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HILL.  Whereas  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  skips  by  the 
jobber  and  agent  and  sells  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  there  is  no 
comparison  to  be  made  in  the  prices  as  to  the  product  of  one  company 
and  the  product  of  another  which  is  doing  business  on  an  entirely 
different  plan.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  there  are  some  people 
in  this  country  who  want  to  force  everybody  who  have  been  successful 
into  one  way  of  doing  business,  and  American  genius  will  not  per- 
mit it. 

Mr.  CHASE.  That  is  just  exactly  it. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Do  you  agree  to  all  that  Mr.  Hill  said  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Undoubtedly. 

.The  CHAIRMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  How  many 
different  grades  of  sewing  machines  do  you  make? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Well,  we  have  hand  machines,  operated  by 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  I  mean  the  ordinary  machine. 

Mr.  CHASE.  The  stand  machines  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  the  one  you  sell  to  seamstresses,  the  foot  ma- 
chine. 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  presume  there  are  as  many  as  20  different  styles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  do  they  vary  in  factory  cost? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Well,  I  should  say  the  maximum  variance  would  be 
perhaps  $4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  highest  factory  cost? 

Mr.  CHASE.  In  our  factory  from  $14  to  $18. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  lowest? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  should  say  about  $11  to  $11.50. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  varies  then  from  $11.50  to  $14? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  sell  them  to  the  jobber  for? 

Mr.  CHASE.  The  price  will  vary  in  this  country  and  vary  abroad, 
depending  upon  the  quantity  that  some  dealer  may  order.  But  they 
vary  from  $14  to  perhaps  $30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  sell  the  lower  grade,  you  say,  at  $14  and  the 
higher  grades  at  $30  to  the  jobber? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say^  that  would  be  about  fair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  does  the  jobber  sell  them  for  to  the  con- 
sumer ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  They  will  run  from  $25,  perhaps,  to  $40  or  $45. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  $25  to  $45  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  HILL.  What  is  the  price  of  the  hand  machines? 
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Mr.  CHASE.  They  are  made  and  sell  for  as  low  as  from  $3  to  $6 
or  $7. 

Mr.  HILL.  Are  not  plenty  of  them  sold  in  this  country  at  $2.50 
wholesale  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  expect  they  are. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  will  they  not  do  just  as  good  work  as  the  $35 
machines,  only  not  so  much  of  it  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  That  is  probably  right. 

Mr.  HILL.  This  is  not  a  case  of  a  suffering  consumer,  but  a  case  of 
an  exorbitant  charge  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer 
somewhere  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  say  that  is  just  it. 

The  witness  also  filed  the  following  brief: 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Our  protest  against  the  further  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  family  sewing 
machines,  which  formerly  was  45  per  cent  and  now  is  30  per  cent,  is  based 
upon  the  following : 

First.  Labor  cost  of  sewing  machines  equals  78  per  cent  of  total  cost.  Labor 
in  sewing-machine  factories  in  Germany  45  to  55  per  cent  less  than  in  American 
factories,  based  upon  efficiency  results  rather  than  hours  employed 

Example. 

Assuming  that  the  average  cost  of  manufacturing  a  family  sewing  ma- 
chine in  America  is $14.  00 


Labor  expense   (78  per  cent) 10.92 

Raw  material 3.  08 


Assuming  that  in  Germany  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  family  sewing 
machine  is__  8.  54 


Labor  expense 5.  46 

Raw  material—  3.08 


Assumed  cost  in  America 14.  00 

Assumed  cost  in  Germany 8.  54 


Difference 5.46 

The  present  30  per  cent  tariff,  to  which  is  added  ocean  transportation  and 
insurance  expense  from  Germany  to  New  York,  gives  only  sufficient  protection 
to  the  American  industry  to  cover  the  present  wage  scale. 

Second.  Canadian  family  sewing-machine  companies  enjoy  a  30  per  cent 
tariff  protection  against  the  industry  in  the  Uni  ed  States.  The  three  large 
Canadian  manufacturers,  if  our  tariff  is  reduced,  could  introduce  their  ma- 
chines into  this  county  upon  terms  more  favorable  than  are  permitted  us  in 
securing  Canadian  trade. 

Third.  Countries  of  all  continental  Europe  have  protected  the  sewing-machine 
industry  in  their  own  countries  by  tariff  duties  as  against  foreign-made 
machines. 

Fourth.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  operates  several  factories  in  this 
country,  also  a  large  factory  in  Canada ;  it  has  factories  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many. Russia,  and  other  foreign  countries.  Its  capital  is  $60.000.000,  with 
reported  surplus  more  than  $40,000,000.  Its  product  is  largely  power  and 
special  sewing  machines,  as  well  as  family  sewing  machines.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  its  business  is  in  foreign  countries  and  manufactured  in  foreign  plants. 
It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  American  enterprise,  and  with  any  material 
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reduction  In  the  present  tariff  that  company  would  be  able  to  further  dominate 
the  industry  in  our  country  with  machines  manufactured  in  its  foreign  plants 
by  foreign  labor.  Your  petitioners  represent  all  the  other  companies  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  family  sewing  machines,  and  their  combined 
capital  does  not  exceed  $9,000,000,  with  no  foreign  factories  or  foreign  trade  of 
consequence. 

Fifth.  American-made  family  sewing  machines  are  not  sold  at  lower  prices 
abroad  than  in  our  own  country.  The  American  schedule  of  wholesale  prices 
is  maintained  in  foreign  trade,  and  machines  of  the  same  class  and  type  are 
sold  by  the  American  independent  companies  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  in 
foreign  countries,  regardless  of  common  reports,  impressions,  and  opinions  to 
the  contrary. 

Sixth.  The  seven  independent  American  sewing-machine  companies,  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines  for  domestic  use,  are  here  repre- 
sented petitioning  you  to  maintain  the  present  tariff  schedule  upon  the  product 
they  manufacture.  There  are  no  trade  agreements  between  them,  or  any  two 
of  them.  There  is  no  pooling  of  interests,  division  of  territory,  restriction  of 
prices  or  output,  or  any  other  understanding  with  reference  to  the  operation  of 
their  plants  or  for  the  controlling  of  the  sewing-machine  product.  The  only 
unity  of  action  between  them  or  between  any  two  of  them  is  in  this  appeal  to 
your  honorable  committee.  We  join  only  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our 
investments  in  the  sewing-machine  industry,  and  against  the  disaster  which  will 
certainly  follow  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  thus  permitting  the  German  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  sewing  machines,  as  well  as  foreign  Singer  Co. 
factories,  to  introduce  their  commodity  upon  more  favorable  terms  than  are 
permitted  the  American  manufacturers. 

We  have  no  recommendations  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the 
department  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  nor  any  opinion  as  to  the  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  the  importation  of  foreign-made  sewing  machines. 

Standard  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  by  C.  C.  Emmons,  president,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio ;  National  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  by  David  Patton, 
president,  Belvidere  111. ;  Free  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  by  William 
C.  Free,  president,  Chicago,  111. ;  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  by 
J.  B.  Parmelee,  secretary,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Foley  &  Williams  Mfg. 
Co.,  by  William  C.  Foley,  president,  Chicago,  111. ;  New  Home 
Sewing  Machine  Co.,  by  James  M.  Richardson,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 
White  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  by  W.  W.  Chase,  secretary,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

THE    SEWING-MACHINE    INDUSTRY. 

The  independent  sewing-machine  manufacturing  companies  protest  against 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  sewing  machines,  and  we  are  confident  that  a 
fair  and  explicit  presentation  of  our  reasons  therefor  will  be  given  impartial 
and  thorough  consideration.  We  therefore  desire  your  attention  to  the  following 
r6sum6  of  this  industrial  development : 

THE  AMERICAN   INDUSTRIES. 

There  are  seven  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  family  sewing 
machines,  as  follows : 

National  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Belvidere,  111.,  capital  $1,050,000.  Incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Illinois. 

Free  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  capital  $832,000.  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Illinois. 

Foley  &  Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  capital  $500,000.  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Illinois. 

New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Orange,  Mass.,  capital  $3,000,000.  Incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  capital  $1,200,000.  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Ohio. 

Standard  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  capital  $869,000.  Incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Ohio. 

White  Sewinir  .Machine  Co.,  Cleveland  Ohio.;  capital,  $1,098,000.  Incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Ohio. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  we  do  not  include  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  as 
one  of  the  American  companies,  as  we  are  in  no  respect  authorized  to  repre- 
sent that  great  corporation,  which  we  consider  a  foreign  competitor.  All 
other  companies  are  represented  in  this  appeal  that  the  tariff  upon  the  sewing- 
machine  product  be  maintained. 

We  style  these  seven  companies  independent  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  independent  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  and,  further,  because  there  is 
no  agreement,  understanding,  pool,  or  policy  between  them  or  any  two  of  them 
by  which  their  independent  manufacturing  is  restricted,  their  investments  safe- 
guarded, or  their  prices  maintained;  their  one  and  only  unity  being  centralized 
in  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  tariff  protection.  These  seven  so-called 
independent  companies  have  no  foreign  manufacturing  plants.  Their  product 
is  made  entirely  in  the  United  States,  and  they  employ  only  American  labor. 
This  chiefly  distinguishes  them  from  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  its 
great  manufacturing  institutions  in  Germany,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  in  our  own  country. 

ORGANIZATION   AND   DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  was  the  first  sewing-machine  company  or- 
ganized, and  began  its  business  prior  to  1850.  The  largest  independent  com- 
pany was  organized  shortly  before  1870,  and  all  of  them  have  been  in  business 
20  years  or  more.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  about  the  time  the  oldest  inde- 
pendent company  was  incorporated  (about  180S)  the  business  of  the  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co.  was  then  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
by  any  one  of  the  independent  companies  in  1912 — after  the  independent  com- 
panies had  been  in  business  40  years. 

There  has  been  no  sewing-machine  company  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product  in  the  last  20  years,  which  in 
itself  is  conclusive  that  the  industry  is  not  attractive  for  the  investment  of 
capital.  Furthermore,  at  least  five  companies  have  been  forced  out  of  business 
by  competition  within  that  time,  and  the  Singer  Co.  has  absorbed  its  largest 
American  competitor. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The  independent  American  sewing-machine  companies  affor<J  employment 
to  approximately  7.000  men  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product,  a  considerable 
portion  of  whom  are  classified  as  skilled  laborers. 

The  wage  scale  of  skilled  labor  in  the  sewing-machine  factories  ranges  from 
$3.50  to  $4.50  per  day,  and  the  unskilled  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  day. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  independent  sewing-machine  companies  manufacture  approximately 
700,000  machines  per  annum.  This  product  is  confined  entirely  to  family  sew- 
ing machines,  as  distinguished  from  sewing  machines  operated  by  power  or  of 
special  design,  such  as  embroidery  machines,  buttonhole  machines,  glove- 
making  machines,  harness  machines,  and  all  high-speed  machines  of  the  class 
used  in  large  manufacturing  concerns  where  special  sewing  devices  are  re- 
quired. The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  ha^  practically  a  monopoly  of  all 
special  power  sewing  machines  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  the 
independent  companies  have  been  compelled  to  confine  their  efforts  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  family  trade  by  reason  of  this  Singer  competition.  Only  one 
independent  company  of  the  seven  companies  makes  any  pretense  of  manufac- 
turing power  machines. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  controls  00  ptr  cent  of  (he 
family  sewing  machine  trade  in  the  United  States,  while  the  remaining  40  per 
cent  is  sought  by  the  seven  independent  companies,  without  any  trade  agree- 
ments or  price  understandings  of  any  character  between  them.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  95  per  cent  of  the  sewing  machine  operated  other  than  by  foot  power 
are  sold  by  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  sewing  machine  product  is  divided  into  a  variety  of  styles  for  family 
use,  ranging  from  small  hand  machines  to  expensive  cabinets. 
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About  78  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sewing  machines  Is  for  labor, 
and  not  more  than  22  per  cent  represents  raw  material.  To  be  more  specific, 
a  sewing  machine  that  costs  the  manufacturer  to  produce  $14 — $11  of  this  sum 
is  paid  to  factory  labor.  Comparing  this  with  manufacturing  sewing  machines 
in  Germany,  we  mid  that  the  American  sewing-machine  mechanic  secures  about 
GO  per  cent  more  in  wages  for  the  equivalent  in  results.  In  other  words,  if  we 
grant,  for  the  s-ake  of  argument,  that  the  American  mechanic  is  more  pro- 
ficient, we  also  find  that  the  German  mechanic  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  while 
perhaps  inferior  in  ability,  will  be  paid  from  40  to  50  cents,  while  the  American 
mechanic  is  paid  a  dollar  for  the  same  results  obtained. 

In  the  European  sewing  machine  plants  high-grade  machinery  is  found,  equal 
in  every  respect  to  the  machinery  operated  in  the  American  plants.  The  whole 
tariff  question  depends  for  its  solution  upon  the  one  question  of  foreign  labor 
and  foreign  competition,  which  naturally  includes  that  of  Canada.  There  is 
no  appreciable  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  any  two  countries. 
There  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  class  of  machinery  operated,  but  the  cost 
of  manual  and  skilled  labor  distinguishes  the  situation  to  a  marked  extent. 
The  difference  in  the  labor  cost  can  be  easily  ascertained,  as  the  Singer  Manu- 
facturing Co.  operates  plants  in  other  countries,  and  is  the  only  American  com- 
pany that  is  so  fortunate. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

As  herein  related,  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  we  estimate,  controls  60 
per  cent  of  the  family  trade  in  America,  selling  direct  to  the  consumer,  and 
approximately  90  or  95  per  cent  of  the  power  or  factory  sewing  machine  trade, 
in  which  only  one  or  two  of  the  independent  companies  are  but  slightly  inter- 
ested. 

The  American  trade  is  secured  by  the  independent  companies  through  per- 
haps three  recognized  channels,  viz,  through  stores  operated  by  the  manufac- 
turing company  where  machines  are  sold  by  them  direct  to  the  consumer. 
Second,  trade  secured  from  merchants  and  dealers  in  sewing  machines  through 
the  aid  of  traveling  salesmen  employed  by  the  manufacturers,  including  jobbers 
and  the  department-store  trade.  Third,  mail-order  house  trade. 

We  have  stated  that  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  operates  its  own  stores 
and  sells  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  by  reason  of  its  enormous  capital  is  able 
to  enjoy  the  retail  as  well  as  the  wholesale  profits.  Tfie  other  independent 
companies,  with  but  one  exception,  confine  their  trade  to  the  selling  of  machines 
through  traveling  salesemen  to  merchants,  jobbers,  mail-order  houses,  and  to 
the  department  stores.  Competition  in  all  of  these  trade  channels  is  keen. 
In  fact,  considering  the  large  percentage  of  trade  secured  by  the  Singer  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  the  independent  companies  are  compelled  to  secure  their  business 
at  an  unusual  cost. 

It  is  the  prevailing  belief  that  sewing  machines  manufactured  In  this  country 
are  sold  in  Europe  at  lower  prices  than  are  enjoyed  by  the  American  people. 
This  is  a  proven  fallacy.  No  American  company  is  selling  machines  in  Europe 
at  wholesale  or  retail  at  less  prices  than  are  permitted  American  dealers  or 
consumers.  None  of  the  American  independent  companies  have  European 
trade  worthy  of  comment.  It  is  estimated  that  not  3  per  cent  of  the  product 
of  the  independent  American  plants  is  sold  in  Europe  or  in  any  country  where 
there  is  any  tariff  wall  against  the  American  product,  and  this  3  per  cent  is 
marketed  upon  no  more  favorable  terms  to  the  foreign  merchant  than  is 
enjoyed  by  our  own  home  trade.  The  idea  that  American-made  sewing  ma- 
chines are  sold  in  European  countries  for  less  money  doubtless  has  its  origin 
in  the  fact  that  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  has  an  immense  trade  in  Europe, 
but  the  machines  sold  there  by  that  company  are  made  there,  and  that  company 
without  question  controls  even  a  larger  percentage  of  the  foreign  trade  than 
the  American  trade. 

Our  books  are  open  for  inspection  to  convince  you  that  our  prices  to  European 
merchants  are  equal  to  the  prices  offered  the  American  merchant.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  American  manufacturer  of  sewing  machines  to  compete  abroad 
with  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  German  manufacturers.  The  only 
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trade  in  European  countries  secured  by  American  manufacturers  is  chiefly 
the  result  of  one  cause,  and  that  is,  very  often  the  foreign  companies  have  an 
exclusive  agency  in  a  city  or  town,  and  another  merchant  having  faith  in  the 
profits  derived  from  a  sewing-machine  investment  endeavors  to  secure  some 
line  of  machines  for  his  business.  He  ascertains  that  nearly  all  companies 
abroad  have  exclusive  dealers  in  their  particular  line,  and  in  order  to  establish 
a  sewing-machine  department  he  finds  it  necessary  to  procure  machines  in 
America,  and  not  only  pay  a  higher  price  for  them,  but  transportation  expense 
from  New  York  and  duty  charges  as  well.  No  American  company  has  any 
selling  expense  on  the  few  machines  exported.  The  foreign  business  is  secured 
upon  practically  a  cash  basis,  the  machines  shipped  f.  o.  b.  steamer,  New 
York. 

PROTEST. 

The  sewing-machine  business  in  America  as  transacted  by  the  seven  independ- 
ent companies,  who  manufacture  almost  exclusively  sewing  machines  for 
domestic  use  under  the  shadow  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  product 
goes  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  whose  name  is  known  wherever  civilization  or 
semicivilization  is  found. 

We  know  that  it  is  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  secure  trade  of  importance 
in  foreign  countries  for  our  family  machines.  To  defy  Singer  competition  and 
the  competition  with  the  German  manufacturers  will  prove  fatal,  but  we  do 
insist  that  we  should  have  our  home  market  in  the  United  States  preserved,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  for  ourselves.  To  have  this  market  we  must  have  a  pro- 
tective tariff  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  wage  scale. 

The  Canadian  sewing-machine  factories  on  the  north  of  us,  with  tariff  low- 
ered, can  export  their  machines  into  our  own  country,  while  we  are  required  to 
pay  a  tariff  of  30  per  cent  on  the  few  machines  which  the  American  companies 
may  $ell  upon  our  Canadian  north.  Is  this  a  fair  proposition — to  allow  our 
nearest  neighbors  more  favorable  tariff  recognition  than  they  allow  to  us  in 
return? 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  has  an  immense  plant  in  Canada,  and  there 
flre  two  other  companies  there  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines. 
Raw  materials  cost  in  foreign  countries  virtually  the  same  as  in  this.  Mod- 
ern machinery  is  fully  as  well  developed  in  Germany  as  it  is  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  essence  of  our  protest  is  in  insisting  upon  protection  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wages  paid  in  the  construction  of  our  product. 

Even  under  the  present  tariff  the  conditions  in  the  industry  in  this  country, 
largely  dominated  by  the  huge  Singer  organization,  the  expiration  of  all  basic 
patents  upon  family  machines,  the  independent  sewing-machine  companies  mak- 
ing this  representation  of  facts  to  your  honorable  committee  are  not  at  this 
time  making  adequate  or  reasonable  dividends  upon  their  capital  stock,  which 
represents  only  actual  investment. 

We  have  no  recommendation  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the 
department  for  the  collection  of  revenue  nor  any  opinion  as  to  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  the  importation  of  foreign-made  sewing  machines. 

Standard  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  by  C.  C.  Emmons,  president,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  National  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  by  David  Pattou. 
president,  Belvidere,  111. ;  Free  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  by  William 
C.  Free,  president,  Chicago.  111.;  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  by 
J.  B.  Parmelee,  secretary,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Foley  &  Williams  Mfg. 
Co.,  by  William  C.  Foley,  president,  Chicago,  111. ;  New  Home 
Sewing  Machine  Co.,  by  James  M.  Richardson,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
White  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  by  W.  W.  Chase,  secretary,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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BRIEF  IN  PROTEST  AGAINST  ANY  REDUCTION  IN  THE  TARIFF 
ON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  Union  Special  Machine  Co.  is  a  corporation  of  Illinois,  having  its  factory  at  300 
West  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  with  a  general  eastern  office  at  No.  65  Bleecker  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  with  branch  offices  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
Utica,  Cohoes,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  and  various  other  places,  employing  at  its 
factory  between  400  and  500  hands. 

It  manufactures  sewing  machines  of  special  types  for  use  in  the  sewing  of  knit  goods, 
clothing,  shirts,  overalls,  the  uppers  of  shoes,  for  seaming  bags  of  flour,  sugar,  rice,  and 
shot.  All  its  machines  are  for  special  factory  use;  its  output  is  comparatively  small; 
its  machines  are  constructed  of  the  finest  materials  and  are  designed  and  finished  to 
run  at  the  highest  speed.  Therefore,  it  employs  the  most  skilled  mechanics  who  can 
be  found  and  pays  them  correspondingly. 

It  is  an  entirely  independent  concern,  having  no  connection  with  any  other  com- 
pany, and  is  in  constant  competition  with  other  companies,  including  the  Singer- 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  combination.  It  manufactures  no  machines  for  family  use,  being 
solely  engaged  in  the  construction  of  special  machines  for  factory  use,  having  a  corps 
of  experts  engaged  constantly  in  reorganizing  and  adapting  its  machines  for  special 
purposes,  whereby  manufacturers  of  garments,  shoes,  and  the  like  may  more  effec- 
tively turn  out  their  work. 

Many  of  their  machines  are  patented,  but  many  of  them  are  not  patented,  either 
because  the  original  patents  thereon  have  expired  or  because  the  nature  of  the  changes 
made  in  design  and  organization  to  adapt  to  new  use,  while  requiring  a  high  type  of 
mechanical  skill  in  construction,  does  not  amount  to  inventive  genius,  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  grant  of  a  patent. 

While,  so  far  as  patented  machines  are  concerned,  the  question  of  the  tariff  is  not 
of  so  much  importance,  because  the  patent  laws  protect  against  infringing  importa- 
tions as  well  as  against  domestic  infringements,  nevertheless,  even  in  this  limited 
field,  hardship  is  entailed  upon  the  patentee  to  keep  watch  of  all  importations  and  to 
follow  and  locate  infringements. 

Aside,  however,  from  this  possible  reservation  as  to  patented  machines,  there  are 
most  urgent  reasons  against  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  sewing  machines,  viz, 
because  the  industry  is  of  great  value  to  this  country,  and  because  of  the  practical 
impossibility  of  competing  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe. 

The  greatest  foreign  competitors  of  your  protestant  in  the  class  of  machines  marketed 
by  it  are  the  Germans,  and  it  is  with  the  costs  of  sewing  machines  in  a  factory  in 
Stuttgart  (which  with  Chemnitz  is  the  center  of  the  textile  industry  of  Germany), 
that  I  have  had  careful  comparisons  made.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and 
conclusively  prove  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  sewing  machines  must  of  necessity 
place  American  labor  on  the  same  footing  as  to  wages  with  the  foreign  labor. 

It  is  not  deemed  desirable  within  the  scope  of  this  brief  to  make  a  detailed  comparison 
between  Stuttgart  and  Chicago  costs,  machine  by  machine,  but  to  give  average  per- 
centages, based  on  a  comparison  of  a  dozen  machines  of  corresponding  types. 

Taking  100  as  the  basis  of  Stuttgart  machines: 

Cost  of  material 10. 9 

Direct  labor 36 

Nonproductive  labor,  experimental  labor,  and  overhead  expense 53. 1 

Total 100 

Chicago-built  machines: 

Cost  of  material 14. 11 

Direct  labor 59. 42 

Nonproductive  labor,  experimental  labor,  and  overhead  expense 83.  27 


Total 156.8 

In  addition  to  this,  the  selling  expense  is  much  heavier  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Germany,  and  more  than  equals  the  manufacturing  expense. 

At  the  factory  in  Stuttgart  with  which  these  comparisons  have  been  made  the  best 
mechanics  get  6  marks  or  a  little  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day,  while  at 
protestant's  factory  in  Chicago  the  corresponding  wage  is  $4  to  $4.50  per  day. 

From  the  above  comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  American  machine  costs  as  a 
whole  nearly  60  per  cent  more  than  the  German;  material  about  30  per  cent  more; 
and  direct  or  productive  labor  about  50  per  cent  more.  The  overhead  expense  is 
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about  60  per  cent  more  on  the  American  machine,  as  this  includes  nonproductive 
labor  and  experimental  labor  as  the  largest  items,  and  here,  too,  American  wages  are 
just  as  much  higher  without  the  saving  due  to  improved  machinery  and  processes. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  this  class  of  machines  will 
work  a  serious  hardship  to  my  clients,  compel  them  to  reduce  wages,  and  curtail  their 
operations. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  wages  here  are  about  three  times  that  for  similar  work  in 
Germany,  should  alone  be  enough  to  warrant  the  leaving  in  force  of  the  present  duty, 
and  when  there  is  also  taken  into  consideration  the  greater  overhead  expense  and 
selling  expense,  which  can  not  well  be  reduced,  it  i?  obvious  that  the  duty  now  im- 
posed just  about  represents  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  in  Ger- 
many. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  L.  STURTEVANT. 

TYPEWRITERS. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  action  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session,  in  placing  typewriters  upon 
the  free  list  in  its  revision  of  Schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909  (see  H.  R. 
18642),  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  similar  course  being  taken  by  the  present  Congress. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  typewriter  manufacturers  of  this  country  that  a  fair  import 
duty  upon  typewriters,  such  as  now  exists  under  the  present  tariff  act  (30  per  cent  ad 
valorem),  is  absolutely  imperative  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  typewriter  industry, 
and  that  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  permit  the  free  importation  of  foreign-made  ma- 
chines. 

The  considerations  which  leads  to  this  conviction  are  threefold,  to  wit: 

1.  Because  under  the  existing  tariff  act  and  under  all  previously  proposed  revisions 
thereof,  and  under  any  conceivable  revision  thereof  which  does  not  approximate  abso- 
lute free  trade,  the  various  materials  out  of  which  the  typewriter  is  constructed  are 
and  always  will  be  dutiable. 

2.  Because  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufacture  here  and  abroad  more 
than  offsets  the  cost  of  transportation  of  foreign-built  machines,  and  hence  if  such  ma- 
chines are  admitted  free  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  sell  for  less  than  the 
American  manufacturer  can  profitably  produce  and  market  his  product. 

3.  Because  the  American  manufacturer  exporting  his  machine  has  to  pay  duties  in 
practically  all  of  the  European  countries,  including  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
wherein  the  foreign  competitors  are  found. 

Each  of  these  headings  we  will  endeavor  to  discuss  under  what  we  will  term  Points 
"I,"  "II,"  and  "III,"  respectively. 

POINT   I. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  act  and  under  all  previously  proposed  revisions  thereof, 
and  under  any  conceivable  revision  thereof  which  does  not  approximate  absolute 
free  trade,  the  various  materials  out  of  which  the  typewriter  is  constructed  are  and 
always  will  be  dutiable. 

The  chief  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  typewriter  are  cast  iron  and  steel. 
The  former  is  used  for  the  frame,  the  latter  for  the  intricate  mechanism.  The  steel 
used  is  plate  steel,  steel  wire,  cold -rolled  steel,  and  steel  antifriction  balls.  While 
the  typewriter  is  principally  a  steel  product,  many  other  substances  enter  into  its 
make-up.  For  instance,  the  key  tops  upon  which  the  letters  of  the  keys  are  printed 
are  made  of  paper,  and  these  are  covered  with  plate  glass  which  is  held  in  place  by  a 
rim  of  German  silver.  The  cast-iron  frame  is  japanned  and  decorated  with  decalco- 
manias  backed  with  metal  leaf.  All  the  steel  parts  are  first  copper-plated  and  then 
nickel-plated. 

The  scales  are  made  of  celluloid  and  the  outer  casing  of  the  platen  or  cylinder  of 
hard  rubber.  The  core  of  the  platen  consists  of  whitewood.  The  carriage  of  the  type- 
writer is  drawn  by  a  spring  band  made  of  cotton  tape,  and  the  typewriter  ribbon  is 
made  of  long  staple  cotton.  The  manufactured  materials  used  are  of  domestic  make, 
with  the  exception  of  plate  glass,  German  silver,  decalcomanias,  German  piano 
wire,  and  long  stapfe  cotton  for  the  typewriter  ribbons.  The  plate  glass  is  imported 
from  France  and  the  German  silver,  decalcomanias  and  steel  piano  wire  from  Germany, 
because  the  domestic  article  is  of  inferior  quality.  Egyptian  long  staple  cotton  is 
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used,  as  the  only  American  long  staple  cotton  is  sea-island  cotton,  and  the  fibers  in 
this  are  too  coarse  for  the  purpose.  All  of  the  manufactured  materials  of  which  the 
typewriter  is  composed  enumerated  above  are  dutiable  under  the  existing  act  of  1909 
as  follows: 


Material. 

Act. 

Section. 

Amount  of  duty. 

Glass                  

1909 

102 

10  cents  per  .square  foot. 

Japan  

1909 

51 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Decalcomanias  backed  with  metal  leaf 

1909 

412 

63  cents  per  pound. 

Nickel  for  nickel  plat  ing    

I'.i  in 

185 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1909 

9 

One-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Celluloid         

1909 

17 

65  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  va- 

Rubber                   

1909 

463 

lorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

German  silver    

1909 

174 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cotton  tape,     

1909 

349 

60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Whitewood                  

1909 

201 

50  cents  per  M  feet  B.  M. 

Cast  iron,  including  malleable  castings     .... 

1909 

147-148 

Seven-tenths  to  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per 

Paper  cardboard     

1909 

415 

pound. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Plate  steel       

1909 

127 

Five-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Steel  wire  

1909 

135 

From  1  cent  to  1}  cents  per  pound. 

Cold-rolled  steel  

1909 

131-137 

From  seven-fortieths  of  1  cent  to  7  cents 

Antifriction  steel  balls       

1909 

123 

per  pound. 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Forgings     

1909 

123 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff  will  include  in  the 
free  list  the  various  materials  enumerated  above.  We  say  this  without  the  least  hesi- 
tancy, for  the  recent  attempt  to  revise  the  metal  schedules  (see  H.  R.  18642)  merely 
reduced  the  tariff  upon  the  steel  and  iron  products  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  type- 
writer; it  did  not  put  them  on  the  free  list. 

The  following  table  discloses  the  changes  contemplated  by  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress at  its  second  session  upon  the  metals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  typewriter: 

House  bill  18642. 


Material. 

Section. 

Duty 
(per  cent 
ad  valo- 
rem). 

Act  Of  1909. 

German  silver  

43 

15 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cast  iron               

9 

10 

Plate  steel       

4 

15 

Five-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Steel  wire  

13 

20 

From  1  cent  to  1}  cents  per  pound. 

Cold-rolled  steel      

g 

20 

From  seven-fortieths  of  1  cent  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

Antifriction  steel  balls       

5 

25 

45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Forgings  

5 

15 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  typewriters  are  placed  upon  the  free  list  and  their  component  parts  remain  or  are 
placed  upon  the  dutiable  list,  the  result  will  be  discrimination  against  the  typewriter 
in  favor  of  other  American  industries.  This  is  unjust  and  wrong  in  principle,  for  it  is 
in  effect  class  legislation,  legalizing  the  collection  of  tribute  by  one  set  of  citizens  from 
another  using  the  same  materials  in  different  industries. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  most  ardent  tariff  reformers  that  tariff  revision  of  such  char- 
acter is  inequitable  and  is  to  be  condemned. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Sixty-second  Congress,  on  H.  R.  18642,  held  on  February  16,  1912,  Mr.  Charles  Strauss, 
representing  the  typewriter  industries,  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  the  provisions 
of  that  bill,  which  placed  the  finished  typewriter  on  the  free  list,  while  it  retained  the 
duty  upon  the  manufactured  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  Senator  Wil- 
liams, than  whom  there  is  perhaps  no  greater  advocate  of  tariff  reform,  stated  in  reply: 

"I  will  say  very  frankly  to  you  that  wherever  any  bill  puts  a  man's  product  on  the 
free  list  and  makes  him  pay  the  duty  on  the  things  he  has  to  buy  in  order  to  make 
his  product,  it  is  not  fair,  it  is  unjust."  (See  Hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  U.  S.  Senate,  on  H.  R.  18642,  vol.  7,  pp.  403,  404.) 
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If  we  are  to  compel  the  American  typewriter  manufacturer  to  compete  upon  an 
equal  basis  in  the  American  market  with  the  foreign-built  machine,  the  product  of 
cheaper  material  and  cheaper  labor,  then  in  justice  to  the  American  industry  let  us 
cheapen  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  by  also  admitting  free  of  duty  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  typewriter  is  made.  If  we  are  to  have  free  trade  in  type- 
writers, let  us  have  free  trade  in  glass,  japan,  decalcomanias,  nickel,  copper,  cellu- 
loid, rubber,  German  silver,  cotton  tape,  whitewood,  cast  iron,  plate  steel,  steel  wire, 
cold  rolled  steel,  antifriction  balls  and  forgings,  the  component  parts  of  the  type- 
writer. 

POINT   II. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufacture  here  and  abroad  more  than  offsets 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  foreign-built  machines,  and  hence,  if  such  machines 
arc  admitted  free,  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  sell  for  less  than  the 
American  manufacturer  can  profitably  produce  and  market  his  product. 

The  typewriter  industry  is  of  purely  American  origin,  developed  to  large  proportion 
at  great  expense  through  the  energy  and  inventive  genius  of  its  citizens. 

The  typewriter  is  essentially  of  delicate  construction,  hence  to  acquire  accuracy 
of  performance  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  highest  perfection  in  manufacturing  and 
assembling  the  various  parts.  Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  early  history 
of  the  industry  to  accomplish  this  result,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  invested  in 
the  industry  have  gone  by  the  way  in  receiverships  and  failures,  leaving  to-day  but 
15  distinct  types  of  high-grade  typewriters  being  manufactured  in  this  country  by 
as  many  independent  companies,  having  a  total  capitalization  of  approximately 
$56,000,000.  The  combined  companies  produce  approximately  450,000  machines  per 
annum,  having  an  approximate  retail  valuation  of  $40,000,000,  and  they  employ,  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacture  only,  approximately  13,500  people.  The  average  daily 
wages  paid,  including  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  is  $2.25.  The  skilled  labor  receives 
on  the  average  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  8-hour  day.  The  companies'  combined  annual 
expense  for  labor  is  approximately  $9,000,000.  They  purchase  during  the  year 
$3,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  materials,  90  per  cent  of  which  is  obtained  in  this 
country.  In  addition,  they  employ  in  their  office  management  and  sales  depart- 
ments 14,000  people  at  an  approximate  annual  expense  of  $20,000,000.  The  machines 
produced  by  these  companies  retail  at  from  $65  to  $100  per  machine  and  the  average 
profit  to  the  successful  companies  is  approximately  $10  per  machine. 

Until  recent  years  the  typewriter  industries  of  this  country  have  supplied  the 
world,  with  little  or  no  competition  from  foreign  sources.  Within  the  past  five  or 
six  years,  however,  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  been  forging  to  the  front,  with 
the  result  that  in  them  we  now  have  a  keen  competitor  in  the  European,  Asiatic,  and 
South  American  markets. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  able  to  undersell  us  in  his 
own  market,  because  the  materials  and  labor  are  cheaper,  and  what  foreign  trade  we 
do  now  maintain  in  competition  with  him  is  acquired  upon  the  basis  of  reputation  and 
superiority  of  quality. 

As  previously  noted,  it  has  taken  time  to  perfect  the  typewriter,  and  the  foreigner 
has  not  yet  reached  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as  the  American  manufacturer. 
He  is  progressing  rapidly,  however,  and  in  his  progress  he  does  not  have  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  which  our  early  manufacturers  encountered,  for  all  these  problems 
have  been  solved  for  him  by  the  latter.  Nor  is  he  handicapped  by  patents,  for  many 
of  the  patents  on  the  basic  principles  of  the  typewriter  have  now  expired. 

That  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  of  cheaper  materials  and  cheaper 
labor  is  not  open  to  dispute.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  German  manufacturer  as 
an  example.  The  German  tariff  upon  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
typewriter  is  considerably  less  than  the  American  tariff,  thus  making  the  materials 
cheaper  in  that  country.  The  following  table  shows  the  German  tariffs  upon  these 
articles. 
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Materials. 

Per  100 
kilos. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Castings  

Marks. 
2.50 

$0.27 

Steel  wire  

3.00 

.326 

Rubber  

40.00 

4.32 

Japan  

25.00 

2.16 

Steel  

3.00 

.326 

Brass    

12.00 

1.30 

Copper  plating  free 
Nickel  plating  free. 
Glass  

4.00 

.43 

Cotton  tape  

48.00 

5.18 

Decalcomanias  

6.00 

.65 

Celluloid    

100.00 

10.80 

German  silver  

6.00 

.65 

Whitewood    

.72 

.078 

Computing  the  respective  tariffs  upon  1,000  machines  we  find  that  in  America'  we 
would  have  to  pay  upon  the  manufactured  material  used  approximately  $900,  while 
the  German  for  the  corresponding  number  has  to  pay  from  $185  to  $200. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  typewriter  industry  uses  only 
manufactured  materials — that  is,  the  raw  material  shaped  or  formed  by  labor  before 
it  reaches  its  factory.  It  does  not  produce  the  typewriter  direct  from  the  raw  material. 

As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  cost  of  German  labor  is  considerably  less  than  Ameri- 
can labor;  hence  the  materials  used  in  the  typewriter  must  cost  considerably  less  in 
Germany  than  they  do  in  America. 

While  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials,  there  is  a  still  greater  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  labor  in  manufacturing  the  typewriter.  It  has  been  very  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  from  65  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  the  cost'of  manufacturing  a 
typewriter  is  in  the  labor  employed. 

As  previously  noted,  the  average  eight-hour  day  wage  paid  to  laborers  in  this  indus- 
try in  America  is  $2.25.  In  Germany  it  is  less  than  half  that  sum.  According  to  the 
report  of  Godfrey  L.  Garden,  made  in  1909  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
in  the  Chemnitz  district  of  Germany,  where  at  least  one  of  the  German  typewriters 
is  made,  to  wit,  the  Continental,  the  average  wages  for  skilled  labor  is  50  pfennigs 
per  hour,  or  approximately  84  cents  for  a  nine-hour  day,  or  $1.20  for  a  ten-hour  day, 
which  they  are  required  to  work  (see  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
of  Machine  Tool  Trade  in  Germany,  p.  27).  This  same  report  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  in  this  same  district  some  of  the  highest  skilled  laborers  receive  as  low 
as  36  pfennigs  per  hour,  or  72  cents  to  80  cents  for  a  nine-hour  day  (see  same  report, 

E.  31).  According  to  Mr.  Garden  the  works  of  De  Fries  &  Co.  at  Dusseldorf  pay  their 
ighest  skilled  help  65  to  80  pfennigs  per  hour,  approximately  $1.71  for  a  nine-hour 
day  (see  same  report,  p.  36).  This  is  perhaps  the  highest  wage  paid  to  German  skilled 
labor.  Nor  has  Germany  any  monopoly  in  the  advantage  of  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper 
materials  over  the  American  manufacturer,  for  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy  are  practically  identical  in  that  respect.  If  the  American 
field  is  open  to  the  free  importation  of  foreign  typewriters,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
impetus  will  be  given  to  these  industries  in  foreign  countries  which  can  not  but  react 
against  the  American  manufacturer.  There  is  perhaps  not  a  single  foreign-built 
machine  which  contains  an  original  basic  idea;  they  are  all  merely  copies  of  the 
American  article. 

Under  such  circumstances  should  the  foreigner  be  given  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  competing  in  this  market  upon  any  equal  basis  with  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers? 

Placing  typewriters  on  the  free  list  amounts  merely  to  an  invitation  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  other  countries  to  enter  into  this  field  and  by  the  use  of  a  purely  Ameri- 
can invention  to  ruin  an  American  industry  built  up  through  many  discouraging 
years  at  an  enormous  expense  and  loss  to  American  capital. 

It  is  commonly  urged  in  seeking  a  revision  downward  of  the  tariff  that  the  Ameri- 
can-made article  is  often  sold  in  the  European  market  cheaper  than  it  is  in  this 
country.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  such  a  contention  when  applied  to  other 
American-made  machinery  it  can  not  be  said  of  the  American  typewriter.  Inves- 
tigation will  disclose  that  the  American  typewriters  are  sold  abroad  to  wholesale 
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dealers  at  the  American  price  plus  the  freight,  duty,  and  insurance  in  the  foreign 
port.  There  is  not  a  single  company  which  sells  abroad  for  less  money  than  here. 
The  highest  grade  typewriter,  which  sells  in  this  country  for  $105,  sells  in  France 
For  675  francs,  whicli  is  about  $135  of  our  money.  An  examination  of  the  price  lists 
of  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  Italy  will  disclose  the  identical  situation. 

: 

POINT   III. 

The  American  manufacturer  exporting  his  machine  has  to  pay  duties  in  practi- 
cally all  of  the  European  countries,  including  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  wherein 
the  foreign  competitors  are  found. 

There  is  perhaps  not  a  country  in  Europe  other  than  England  which  does  not 
impose  duties  upon  typewriters,  which  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  in 
competition  in  the  European  markets.  It  follows  that  if  typewriters  are  placed 
upon  the  free  list  here  it  will  result  in  discrimination  against  the  American  manu- 
facturers in  favor  of  the  European  manufacturer  in  that  respect.  In  France  the 
duty  upon  typewriters  is  200  francs  per  100  kilos,  in  Germany  it  is  60  marks  per  100 
kilos,  and  in  Italy  10  lires  per  100  kilos.  The  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay 
these  duties  in  each  of  these  countries  in  competition  with  the  domestic-made  machine. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  so  long  as  typewriters  are  dutiable  in  the  countries 
wherein  the  chief  competitors  exist,  the  duty  should  be  retained  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  typewriters  into  this  country. 

Janifary  10,  1913. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  Co., 
By  CHARLES  STRAUSS, 

Attorney,  HI  Broadway,  New  York. 

BRIEF  OF  UNION  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

UNION  TYPEWRITER  Co., 

New   York,  January  9,  191S. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  Referring  to  Schedule  C  (metals,  and  manufactures  of)  re  typewriters: 
We  desire  to  state  some  of  our  reasons  for  asking  your  committee  to  refrain  from  placing 
typewriters  on  the  free  list  (as  was  contemplated  last  year)  or  from  reducing  the  present 
tariff  on  typewriters. 

To  single  out  typewriters  and  a  few  other  industries  and  place  them  upon  the  free 
list,  at  the  same  time  leaving  much  of  the  material  used  in  typewriter  construction 
on  the  protected  list,  and  many  other  trades  employing  the  same  class  of  labor,  notably 
the  automobile  trade,  protected  by  substantial  duties,  is  an  unjust  discrimination. 
We  would  be  forced  to  purchase  our  material  and  labor  in  a  protected  market  and  sell 
our  product  in  a  free  and  open  market  in  competition  with  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
who  will  have  the  advantage  of  cheaper  material  and  cheaper  labor. 

The  typewriter  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  produced  last  year  approximately 
400.000  machines.  It  is  only  because  of  the  very  large  volume  of  business  that  manu- 
facturers are  able  to  make  the  present  high  grade  typewriters  and  sell  them  at  the 
present  price  at  a  profit.  The  net  profit  at  this  time  per  machine  sold,  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  material,  and  selling,  is  not  more  than  $10  per  machine.  It 
will  therefore  be  readily  seen  that,  if  the  conditions  due  to  foreign  competition  are 
made  more  difficult  than  at  present,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  profit  wholly  to  disap- 
pear if  we  continue  to  manufacture  our  machines  in  this  country  and  that  we  may  be 
forced  to  manufacture  a  large  part  or  possibly  all  of  our  machines  abroad. 

We  have  always  withstood  the  temptation  to  establish  any  factories  abroad.  We 
have  felt  that  the  typewriter  industry  was  purely  an  American  enterprise.  The  first 
practical  typewriter  was  invented  and  marketed  here  and  the  energy  of  the  American 
manufacturer  has  made  it  possible  to  build  up  a  large  foreign  trade  in  typewriters,  which 
will  be  wholly  lost  to  this  country  if  we,  by  this  legislation,  are  forced  to  manufacture 
abroad. 

Why  should  we  open  our  markets  to  such  countries  as  Germany,  where  active  associa- 
tions have  been  formed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  boycotting  American  goods  and 
where  even  the  Government  practically  refuses  to  purchase  American-made  type- 
writers, insisting  on  the  use  only  of  German-made  typewriters  in  all  Government 
departments. 
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The  American  exporter  of  manufactured  articles  is  already  confronted  with  ample 
difficulties  from  without  and  patriotism,  as  well  as  justice,  should  dissuade  us  from 
adding  to  these  difficulties  from  within. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  irresponsible  parties  that  American  typewriters  are 
sold  at  a  less  price  abroad  than  in  this  country.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in 
this  assertion,  and  the  thousands  of  machines  sold  abroad  by  the  various  American 
manufacturers,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  are  all  sold,  even  in  England  where  there 
is  no  duty,  at  a  higher  price  than  the  same  machines  are  sold  for  in  America.  We 
can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact,  that  the  American  citizen  has  not  been  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  American  typewriter  manufacturer,  as  any  impartial  inves- 
tigation of  the  matter  will  show  conclusively. 

The  Payne  tariff  reduced  the  duty  on  typewriters  from  35  per  cent  to  30  per  cent. 
To  this  we  did  not  object,  but  we  shall  be  placed  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  and 
the  industry,  which  under  present  conditions  gives  profitable  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  operatives,  will  be  in  grave  danger  if  the  duty  should  be  wholly  removed 
or  materially  reduced. 

Yours,  faithfully,  UNION  TYPEWRITER  Co., 

J.  W.  EARDE,  President. 

PETITION  OF  MECHANICS  AND   OPERATIVES  PROTESTING 
AGAINST  REDUCING  TARIFF  ON  TYPEWRITERS. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  January  9,  191S. 

As  mechanics  and  operatives  whoso  overy  interest  is  tied  up  in  the  typewriter 
industry  and  whose  income  is  wholly  dependent  on  our  labor  in  that  industry,  we, 
as  employees  of  the  Union  Typewriter  Factory,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  respectfully 
request  your  committee  to  refrain  from  reducing  the  existing  tariff  on  typewriters. 

The  rate  of  wage  in  this  industry  in  foreign  countries  is  barely  one-half  that  paid  at 
this  factory  and,  as  we  understand  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
a  typewriter  is  in  the  labor  employed,  we  therefore  feel  that  a  reasonable  tariff  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  present  American  schedule  of  wages. 

HUGH  M.  ROBINSON 

(And  442  others). 

A  petition,  identical  with  the  above,  and  bearing  the  same  date,  was  submitted  by 
the  mechanics  and  operatives  of  the  Monarch  Typewriter  Factory,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  was  signed  by  H.  H.  Steele  and  467  others;  also  one  from  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Factory,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  signed  by  Charles  E.  Rhodes  and  1,866  others. 


As  mechanics  and  operatives  whose  every  interest  is  tied  up  in  the  typewriter 
industry  and  whose  income  is  wholly  dependent  on  our  labor  in  that  industry,  we,  as 
employees  of  the  Remington  typewriter  factory  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  respectfully  request 
your  committee  to  refrain  from  reducing  the  existing  tariff  on  typewriters. 

The  rate  of  wage  in  this  industry  in  foreign  countries  is  barely  one-half  that  paid 
at  this  factory  and,  as  we  understand  it,  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
a  typewriter  is  in  the  labor  employed.  We  therefore  feel  that  a  reasonable  tariff  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  present  American  schedule  of  wages. 

Dated  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  January  9,  1913. 

C.  M.  SLAWSON 
(And  2,198  other  employees.) 

As  mechanics  and  workmen  whose  interest  is  allied  with  the  typewriter  industry, 
whose  income  is  dependent  on  our  labor  in  that  industry,  we,  as  employees  of  the  L.  C. 
Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co.,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  respectfully  request  your  com- 
mittee to  refrain  from  reducing  the  existing  tariff  on  typewriters. 

The  rate  of  wage  in  this  industry  in  foreign  countries  is  scarcely  one-half  that  paid 
at  this  factory,  and  as  we  understand  that  the  labor  cost  of  manufacturing  a  typewriter 
is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  we  therefore  feel  that  a  reasonable  tariff  is  neces- 
earv  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  present  American  schedule  of  wages. 

Dated  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  9,  1913. 

SIGNED  BY  831  EMPLOYEES 
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As  mechanics  and  operatives  whose  every  interest  is  tied  up  in  the  typewriter 
industry  and  whose  income  is  wholly  dependent  on  our  labor  in  that  industry,  we, 
as  employees  of  the  Monarch  Typewriter  Factory,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  respectfully 
request  your  committee  to  refrain  from  reducing  the  existing  tariff  on  typewriters. 

The  rate  of  wage  in  this  industry  in  foreign  countries  is  barely  one-half  of  that  paid 
at  this  factory,  and  as  we  understand  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing a  typewriter  is  in  the  labor  employed,  we  therefore  feel  that  a  reasonable  tariff 
is  necessary  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  present  American  schedule  of  wages. 

G.  B.  BRAND 
(And  other  employees). 

Dated  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  9,  1913. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives: 

We,  the  undersigned  mechanics  and  operatives  employed  by  the  Underwood  Type- 
writer Co.,  at  its  factory  located  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  State  of  Connecticut,  do  hereby 
respectfully  request  your  committee,  in  considering  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff 
schedules,  to  refrain  from  placing  typewriters  upon  the  free  list  (as  was  contemplated 
last  year)  and  from  reducing  the  existing  tariff  upon  typewriters.  As  the  amount 
paid  for  labor  in  this  industry  in  foreign  countries  is  barely  one-half  as  much  as  is  paid 
here,  and  as  the  greater  proportion  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  typewriter  is  in  the 
labor  employed,  we  feel  that  a  reasonable  tariff  is  necessary  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  American  schedule  of  wages. 
Dated  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  8,  1913. 

WM.  F.  HAMMOND 
(And  3,079  other  employees). 

PARAGRAPH    198. 

Nippers  and  pliers  of  all  kinds  (except  blacksmiths'  tongs,  surgical  and 
dental  instruments  or  parts  thereof),  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  eight 
cents  per  pound  and  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
See  J.  W.  Riglander,  page  1869. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  UTICA  DROP  FORGE  &  TOOL  CO. 

There  are  approximately  1,000  persons  in  four  States  in  this  country  employed  in 
the  production  of  nippers  and  pliers,  and  we  enter  on  their  behalf  a  special  plea  that 
the  labor  conditions  are  such  that  paragraph  198,  Schedule  C,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Nippers  and  pliers  of  all  kinds,  except  blacksmiths'  tongs,  surgical  and  dental 
instruments,  or  parts  thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  8  cents  per  pound  and 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
be  changed  to  read  "  10  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

REASONS. 

(a)  The  importations  of  nippers  and  pliers  into  this  country  were  estimated  in  1909 
at  $84,000  per  annum.  The  official  report  for  1911  shows  an  importation  of  $81,000. 
Each  tool  of  these  importations  displaces  in  the  American  market  the  opportunity 
for  the  sale  of  the  American  tools  manufactured  in  this  country. 

(ft)  The  average  value  of  each  single  tool  of  a  complete  line  of  nippers  and  pliers  is 
so  small  that  any  change  in  the  tariff  will  not  affect  in  the  slightest  the  selling  price  to 
the  consumer. 

(c)  Nippers  and  pliers  are  not  used  in  any  article  entering  into  the  necessities  of 
the  people. 

(a)  The  question  is  one  of  wage  and  location  of  production.  The  average  wage 
paid  in  the  factory  of  the  Utica  Drop  Forge  &  Tool  Co.,  for  a  day  of  nine  hours, 
is  $2.20  per  day.  In  contrast  with  this  is  the  statement  of  Henry  Studniczka,  special 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  made  in  an  address  before 
the  American  Hardware  Manufacturers  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  November 
16,  1911,  on  page  21,  in  which  he  gives  the  rate  of  wage  paid  in  Germany  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  nippers  and  pliers  are  manufactured.  He  says  as  follows,  under  the 
head  "The  Iron  Industry  in  Dusseldorf,  Solingen,  and  Remscheid,"  that  the  average 
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wages  taken  from  the  compulsory  sick-benefit  funds  in  Dusseldorf  showed  at  the 
end  of  1909  a  membership  of  over  80.000  people.  Out  of  this  number  55,153  were 
over  16  years  of  age,  the  balance  being  either  women  or  persons  under  16  years  of  age. 

The  average  daily  earning  of  the  above-named  55,153  workmen  can  be  tabulated  as 
follows:  4,127  men  received  less  than  75  cents  a  day,  and  as  low  as  25  cents;  16,336 
received  from  75  cents  to  $1  daily;  26,802  men  received  from  $1  to  $1.25  daily;  and 
7,888  men  received  over  $1.25  daily.  He  further  states  in  the  same  paragraph  that 
of  the  original  number  named  above  there  were  also  7.000  women  workers  over  16  years 
of  age.  Out  of  this  number,  4,795  received  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  daily,  1,588  from 
50  cente  to  75  cents  daily,  459  from  75  cents  to  $1  daily,  the  remaining  number  earning 
over  $1  per  day.  These  wages  are  in  many  instances  less  than  half  the  wage  which  we 
pay  for  the  corresponding  operation. 

(e)  The  cost  of  delivering  German  pliers  in  this  country  is  very  small,  owing  to  the 
extremely  low  price  at  which  they  are  made  in  Germany. 

(/)  Nippers  and  pliers  delivered  ready  for  sale  in  this  country  require  no  additional 
American  labor  to  prepare  them  for  the  market. 

(g)  Very  little  raw  material  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nippers  and  pliers.  The 
raw  material  bears  the  relationship  of  5  per  cent  to  the  value  of  the  finished  product, 
and  the  labor  approximately  50  per  cent  to  the  value  of  the  finished  product.  The 
competition  with  Germany  is  therefore  almost  wholly  one  of  wages. 

(A)  American-made  pliers  can  only  be  exported  into  Canada  in  limited  quantities 
because  of  our  high  labor  cost,  as  compared  with  the  German  product. 

Should  the  tariff  be  lowered,  the  result  would  be  the  gradual  losing  of  employment 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  this  industry,  and  the  turning  of  the  business  over  to 
Germany,  as  nothing  can  be  taken  off  from  the  $12  to  $24  per  week  of  our  employees. 
The  increase  in  imports  would  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  Germans  to  fill  the 
market. 

There  exists  no  combination  of  manufacturers  to  regulate  prices.  The  market  is 
absolutely  open  and  free. 

We  therefore  pray  that  you  change  Schedule  C,  paragraph  198,  Payne-Aldrich  tariff, 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Nippers  and  pliers  of  all  kinds,  except  blacksmiths'  tongs  and  surgical  and  dental 
instruments,  or  parts  thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  10  cents  per  pound  and 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

UTICA  DROP  FORGE  &  TOOL  Co., 
By  W.  PIERREPONT  WHITE,  President. 

UTICA,  N.  Y.,  January  8,  1913. 

PARAGRAPH    199. 

Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  aluminum,  or  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufac- 
tured, forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

See  also  Geo.  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  page  1379;  American  Hardware  Corporation,  page 
1472. 

SAND-BLAST  MACHINES. 

TESTIMONY  OF  B.  A.  LEVETT,  ESQ. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  what  paragraph  do  you  wish  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  Paragraph  199.  There  are  two  special  matters  I 
want  to  touch  upon.  The  first  one,  hi  connection  with  which  I  appear 
for  the  Wiener  Machinery  Co.,  relates  to  sand-blast  machines,  of  which 
I  have  had  a  woodcut  put  on  the  desk.  Those  are  at  present  coming 
in  under  paragraph  199  as  manufactures  of  metal.  They  have  been 
imported  only  for  a  year  or  so.  We  ask  free  entry  of  those  for  the 
reason  they  are  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  American  workman. 

The  sand-blast  system  consists  of  cleaning  castings  by  blowing  sand 
and  steel  filings,  and  shot  sometimes,  against  castings  as  they  come 
from  the  mold.  The  old  system  is  illustrated  by  the  picture  on  the 
left  of  the  cut,  where  you  can  see  that  the  workman  had  to  be  pro- 
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tected.  He  was  in  a  steel-lined  room,  and  the  sand  was  driven  under 
pressure  sometimes  as  high  as  80  pounds  to  the  square  inch  against 
the  castings.  Obviously  the  whole  room  became  fdled  with  this  sand, 
steel,  grit,  and  shot,  which  became  a  great  menace  to  the  health 
of  the  workman. 

In  fact,  to-day,  this  is  the  general  system  followed  on  the  sand- 
blast plan  for  cleaning  castings,  and  very  few  people  will  install  it  on 
account  of  the  injury  to  the  workmen's  health.  Even  by  paying 
abnormally  high  wages  it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  serve.  They  develop 
consumption,  asthma,  and  other  diseases  incident  to  breathing  in 
these  particles  of  sand,  steel  grit,  and  so  on. 

The  machine  we  are  asking  free  entry  for  is  designed  to  obviate 
that.  It  has  been  in  use  on  the  other  side  for  about  25  years,  and 
except  as  to  one  type  hereafter  referred  to  has  never  been  made  in 
this  country  to  any  appreciable  extent.  That  is  why  wTe  ask  for  its 
free  admission.  There  are  probably  only  15  concerns  out  of  perhaps 
11,000  foundries  that  are  using  this  machine,  and  only  about  100 
that  are  using  the  sand-blast  system,  because  it  is  so  dangerous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  rate  under  which  this  machine  enters 
now? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  They  come  in  at  45  per  cent  as  manufactures  of 
metal.  They  were  not  imported  at  the  time  of  the  last  tariff.  I 
think  they  should  go  into  the  provision  which  I  believe  the  committee 
contemplates  putting  on  the  free  list  for  typewriters,  machine  tools, 
etc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  any  of  them  made  in  this  country  now? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  As  I  understand,  there  are  none  made  in  this  coun- 
try except  one  type,  what  is  called  the  barrel  type.  That  is 
designed  only  for  very  small  castings,  and  is  not  satisfactory.  It 
does  not  clean  a  large  casting  at  all. 

In  connection  with  the  brief  we  have  filed  letters  from  people  who 
have  written  to  the  importers  asking  them  to  send  information  in 
regard  to  their  machines,  because  they  can  not  buy  them  in  this 
country;  they  have  tried  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  mean  they  can  not  buy  the  domestic  make? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  There  are  practically  none  made  in  this  country,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  the  importations  amount  to  now  ? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  They  are  not  very  large.  I  can  not  give  you  the 
exact  figures,  but  I  know  that  not  over  15  concerns  throughout  the 
whole  United  States  are  using  it.  In  the  first  place  they  object  to 
the  sand-blast  system.  One  letter  filed  with  the  brief  call's  attention 
to  that,  where  the  letter  says  the  writer  would  like  to  install  it,  but 
has  no  place  where  he  can  get  rid  of  the  dust.  They  have  to  have  a 
special  chamber.  The  machine  does  away  with  that.  The  castings 
are  put  on  a  revolving  or  sliding  table  and  work  around  under  a 
dust-proof  curtain.  As  they  pass  under  the  nozzle  they  are  auto- 
matically cleaned  and  come  out  finished.  That  is  illustrated  by 
Exhibit  1.  All  the  workman  has  to  do  is  to  put  them  on  and  take 
them  off. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  What  is  the  technical  name  for  the  machine  ? 
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Mr.  LEVETT.  It  is  the  sand-blast  machine.  I  have  filed  an  illustra- 
tion of  it.  I  have  called  attention  in  the  brief  to  one  particular  kind 
which  has  been  made  here  to  a  very  small  extent. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  That  conies  in  under  the  basket  clause  now  ? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  Yes,  sir. 

NEW  YORK,  January  10,  191S. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEX:  Sand-blast  machines,,  whose  chief  use  is  the  cleaning  of  metal  cast- 
ings, are  now  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  under  paragraph  199  of  the  present  tariff  act. 
We  respectfully  ask  that  these  machines  be  permitted  to  enter  free  of  duty  in  the 
proposed  tariff  act,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  They  furnish  a  protection  to  the  health  of  American  workmen. 

2.  Practically  none  are  made  in  this  country. 

3.  Their  free  importation  would  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  such  machines. 

POINT  I. 

THE   SAND-BLAST   MACHINE   IS   A    NECESSITY  TO   THE   HEALTH   OP  THE   AMERICAN   SAND- 
BLAST  WORKMAN. 

Sand-blast  machines  are  used  for  cleaning  castings  after  they  come  from  the  mold; 
that  is.  to  remove  the  particles  of  sand  and  other  extraneous  matter  which  adheres  to 
the  casting  when  it  conies  from  the  mold.  The  removal  of  these  particles  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  perfect  casting.  Formerly  the  work  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  steel  brushes  or  chisels.  In  fact,  this  is  the  method  used  in  perhaps  90  per  cent 
of  the  foundries  to-day,  the  open-chamber  sand-blast  system  being  so  dangerous  and 
inimical  to  the  health  of  the  operator  that  comparatively  few  factories  have  installed 
it.  Of  the  remaining  foundries  that  use  the  sand-blast  system  not  over  15  are  using 
the  sand-blast  machine  on  account  of  its  relatively  high  cost. 

The  sand-blast  consists  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  sand  driven  under  pressure  through 
a  nozzle  and  directed  against  the  piece  to  be  cleaned.  This  pressure  frequently  is  as 
high  as  80  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  obviously  particles  of  sand  are  scattered  in 
all  directions,  filling  the  atmosphere,  making  it  not  only  difficult  to  breathe  but  also 
rendering  it  dangerous  to  the  body.  Moreover,  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  use  in  place  of 
sand,  steel  grit,  and  shot,  and  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  when  these  particles  were  pro- 
pelled with  a  force  of  80  pounds  to  the  square  inch  the  workman  literally  takes  his  life 
and  health  in  his  hands.  To  use  it,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  steel-lined  chamber,  and  the 
workman  is  compelled  to  cover  his  mouth  with  a  sponge,  his  head  with  a  heavy  leather 
blanket,  and  his  body  with  a  dust-proof  garment,  generally  made  of  leather.  The 
accompanying  illustration,  marked  "Exhibit  1,"  will  show  just  how  the  operator  has 
to  be  protected.  But  even  with  this  protection  it  is  found  that  continuous  working, 
even  tor  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  develops  heart  trouble,  asthma,  consumption,  and  other 
diseases,  so  that  to-day  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  workmen  who  are  willing  to  take  the 
risk  even  at  abnormally  high  wages.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  spite  of  the  far 
superior  results  achieved  by  the  sand-blast  method  of  cleaning,  few  foundries  have 
installed  it.  The  accompanying  letter,  marked  "Exhibit  2,"  from  the  Union  Water 
Meter  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  to  the  point.  The  writer  states  that  he  is  interested 
in  putting  in  the  system,  but  has  delayed  putting  in  the  plant  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  no  place  where  they  could  put  in  the  old-style  plant  and  get  rid  of  the  dust. 

It  was  to  obviate  these  difficulties  that  the  sand-blast  machine  was  invented. 

This  machine  is  entirely  closed,  and  consists  of  a  dust-proof  chamber  into  which  the 
castings  are  introduced  by  means  of  a  revolving  or  sliding  table.  The  sand,  steel 
grit,  or  shot  is  carried  by  a  conveyer  to  the  top  of  the  machine,  where  it  is  thrown  onto 
a  sieve.  From  there  it  falls  by  its  own  weight  to  the  nozzles,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
compressed  air  and  applied  to  the  castings,  the  nozzles  swinging  automatically  under 
the  control  of  the  operator.  By  the  time  the  revolving  or  sliding  table,  which  works 
automatically,  is  turned  or  slid  back  into  the  open,  the  castings  have  been  cleaned, 
and  all  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  remove  them  and  replace  them  with  others. 
Any  fine  particles  stirred  up  in  the  machine  are  exhausted  by  a  centrifugal  fan,  and  tho 
machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  dustlessly.  The  operators  need  no  protection,  and 
perform  their  labor  in  their  ordinary  working  clothes,  as  shown  by  the  cut  at  the  right 
of  the  illustration,  Exhibit  1. 
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The  argument  in  favor  of  the  extended  use  of  these  machines  through  their  free 
entry  is  therefore  the  very  strongest  that  can  possibly  be  made  on  any  subject,  namely, 
that  they  are  protective  of  the  health  of  the  American  workman. 

POINT  II. 

PRACTICALLY  NONE    OF   THESE    MACHINES   ARE   MADE   IN   THIS   COUNTRY. 

We  file  with  this  brief,  as  "  Exhibit  3,"  a  catalogue  illustrating  the  various  types  of 
these  sand-blast  machines.  With  the  exception  of  the  type  shown  on  page  14,  known 
as  the  "  sand-blast  tumbling  barrel,"  absolutely  none  are  made  in  this  country.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  very  complicated  in  construction,  and  so  few  have 
been  put  into  operation  in  this  country  that  no  manufacturer  has  tried  to  make  them. 
They  have  been  imported  only  for  about  a  year.  Even  as  to-the  tumbling  barrel, 
the  foreign-made  machine  is  so  superior  that  few  are  made  here,  and  besides,  this  type 
of  machine  can  be  used  only  for  very  small  castings.  We  can  state  positively  that  no 
sand-blast  machine  of  any  type  is  made  in  this  country  which  can  be  used  to  clean 
medium  or  large  sized  castings. 

The  accompanying  letters,  marked,  respectively,  "Exhibit  4"  and  "Exhibit  5," 
from  the  Hess  Steel  Castings  Co.  and  the  Wehrle  Co.,  will  bear  out  the  truth  of  these 
statements.  In  the  former  letter  it  is  stated: 

"We  have  tried  to  buy  such  a  machine  in  this  country,  but  find  that  they  are  not 
made  here,  and  will  thank  you  to  let  us  have  any  information  which  is  available." 

The  Wehrle  Co.  write: 

"We  have  corresponded  a  great  deal  with  sand-blast  machinery  makers  about  an 
automatic  sand-blast  machine  for  stove  work,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  find 
anything  that  was  anywhere  near  satisfactory." 

POINT  III. 

THEIR   FREE   IMPORTATION    WILL   STIMULATE    DOMESTIC   INDUSTRY. 

As  above  stated,  the  machines  are  so  complicated  that  only  a  long  experience  with 
them  will  enable  even  an  expert  machinist  to  manufacture  them.  At  present, 
although  they  are  used  extensively  abroad  where  the  factory  regulations  are  very 
strict,  very  few  are  in  use  here,  and  the  American  inventor  has  had  little  opportunity 
to  study  them.  That  there  is  a  crying  need  for  them  is  evident,  for  aside  from  the 
fact  that  they  protect  the  workman,  castings  cleaned  by  them  are  much  more  perfect 
than  those  cleaned  by  the  old  method.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  foundry- 
men  are  desirous  of  using  the  system,  although  deterred  by  the  danger  of  the  open- 
chamber  method. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  following  provision  be  inserted  in  the  free  list:  "Sand- 
blast machines. " 

In  House  bill  18642  it  was  proposed  to  put  certain  machines,  such  as  cash  registers, 
machine  tools,  etc.,  now  covered  by  paragraph  197,  on  the  free  list,  and  if  it  be  the 
intention  of  the  present  Congress  to  follow  this  policy  in  regard  to  such  machines  it  is 
suggested  that  the  proper  place  for  sand-blast  machines  would  be  in  this  paragraph, 
these  words  being  inserted  in  the  appropriate  place. 

However,  whether  cash  registers  and  the  other  machines  mentioned  in  paragraph 
197  be  permitted  free  entry  or  not,  and  whatever  argument  may  be  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  a  duty  on  such  machines,  no  argument  except  that  for  the  purpose  of  revenue 
can  be  suggested  against  free  entry  of  sand-blast  macnines,  and  we  respectfully  submit 
that  inasmuch  as  these  machines  are  aids  to  health  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  counteract 
any  suggestion  to  tax  them  for  purpose  of  revenue. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WIENER  MACHINERY  Co., 

New  York  City. 
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EXHIBIT  1. 
(Photograph  of  sand-blast  machine.     In  files  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee.) 

EXHIBIT  2. 

UNION  WATER  METER  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  November  18,  1911. 
Messrs.  VOGEL  &  SCHEMMANN, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMEN:  Yours  of  20th  instant  came  duly  to  hand  with  circular  descriptive  of 
sand  blast  machine. 

We  are  interested  in  sand  blasting  but  have  delayed  putting  in  plant  for  reason 
tlial  we  have  no  place  to  put  in  old  style  plant  and  get  rid  of  the  dust. 

Do  not  send  your  representative  here  especially,  but  should  he  be  in  this  vicinity 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  him,  showing  what  work  we  have  to  do  and  talk  the  matter  over. 
In  event  of  his  coming  it  would  be  well  to  notify  us  two  or  three  days  before  he  expects 
to  arrive. 

Yours,  truly,  UNION  WATER  METER  Co., 

EDWARD  P.  KING,  Treasurer. 

EXHIBIT  3.  . 

(Catalogue  exhibiting  several  types  of  said  sand-blast  machines.  In  files  of  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.) 

EXHIBIT  4. 

THE  HESS  STEEL  CASTINGS  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  November  3,  1911. 
WIENER  MACHINERY  Co., 

New  York  City. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  note  a  clipping  from  the  Iron  Age  which  is  inclosed  herewith, 
concerning  sand-blast  tumbling  barrels,  etc.,  made  by  Vogel  &  Schemmann,  Kabel, 
in  Westphalia,  Germany.  We  are  more  interested  in  the  rotating  table  type  of  sand- 
blast machine,  and  will  thank  you  to  let  us  have  any  literature  or  advice  you  have 
.regarding  same;  also  you  might  give  us  some  advice  regarding  the  capacity  of  the 
various  rotating  table  machines.  We  have  tried  to  buy  such  a  machine  in  this  country, 
but  find  they  are  not  made  here,  and  therefore  will  thank  you  to  let  us  have  any  infor- 
mation which  is  available. 

Yours,  very  truly,  THE  HESS  STEEL  CASTINGS  Co. 

JOHN  A.  COYLE. 

EXHIBIT  5. 

THE  WEHRLE  Co., 
Newark,  Ohio,  December  18,  1911. 
VOGEL  &  SCHEMMANN, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMAN:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  llth  instant  and  carefully 
note  all  you  have  to  say  about  your  two  models  of  sand-blast  machines.  While  you 
may  bo  right  that  the  model  C.  R.  R.  should  answer  our  purpose  just  as  well  as  model 
C.  11.  B.,  still  we  believe  that  our  requirements  will  demand  the  very  best  type  of 
sand-blast  machinery  that  is  made.  If  the  model  C.  R.  B.  is  a  more  substantial 
machine  and  intended  for  heavier  work,  it  looks  to  us  as  though  that  is  the  one  we 
require. 

We  might  ask  the  question  whether  you  now  have  any  of  these  sand-blast  machines 
in  use  in  stove  foundries,  and  if  you  should  happen  to  have  one  in  our  vicinity  it 
might  pay  our  superintendent  to  go  to  that  factory  and  examine  it. 

We  have  corresponded  a  great  deal  with  sand-blast  machinery  makers  about  an 
automatic  sand-blast  machine  for  stove  work,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  find 
anything  that  was  anywhere  near  satisfactory.  Of  course  if  your  machine  does  all 
that  you  say  for  it,  it  would  be  all  right,  but  unless  you  have  had  one  in  actual  use 
for  a  number  of  years  and  you  passed  the  experimental  stage,  we  question  whether 
you  could  recommend  that  either  of  the  two  types  that  you  now  offer  us  would  fill 
our  requirements. 
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Of  course  the  offer  you  make  to  install  one  of  these  machines  on  trial,  subject  to 
our  approval,  with  the  understanding  if  the  machine  should  not  prove  satisfactory 
to  us  you  will  take  it  back,  seems  to  be  a  liberal  offer,  still,  unless  we  were  fairly 
certain  that  the  machine  would  stay  here  after  its  installation,  we  would  not  like 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  installing  one,  and  pay  the  freight  charges  that  it  would  neces- 
sitate to  get  the  machine  in  place  and  started. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  question  your  price  on  either  type  of  machine.  So  far  aa 
that  is  concerned  your  prices  are  satisfactory.  The  only  thing  that  we  are  uncer- 
tain about  is  whether  or  not  we  will  get  the  service  out  of  them  that  you  claim  we 
will. 

We  might  add  further  that  we  have  from  60  to  100  tons  of  stove  castings  to  clean 
every  day,  and  any  machine  that  is  installed  for  this  purpose  will  have  to  be  in  order 
all  the  time,  and  take  care  of  its  portion  of  this  work  daily,  without  a  lot  of  repair 
expense  on  our  part. 

It  would  not  do  to  have  it  out  of  service  for  a  single  day  when  our  shop  is  in  opera- 
tion. If  there  is  anything  further  that  you  can  suggest  in  the  way  of  relieving  us 
of  the  installation  and  freight  expense  or  the  expense  of  any  experimental  work 
that  may  be  necessary  before  you  get  your  machine  in  perfect  operation  at  our  plant, 
we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  positive  that  the  machine  will  work  undeT  all  conditions  that 
may  be  imposed  upon  it  with  our  class  of  work,  then  there  would  be  nothing  to  any 
further  expense  than  to  put  the  machine  in  and  use  it.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  since 
we  have  no  one  in  our  employ  that  would  understand  your  machine  you  may  have 
to  send  some  one  here  to  get  it  started. 

The  amount  of  castings  that  we  have  to  clean  should  make  our  proposition  very 
interesting  to  you,  as  no  doubt  if  one  satisfactory  machine  is  placed  there  would 
be  room  for  more. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again  on  the  subject  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

Yours,  truly,  THE  WEHRLE  Co. 

TUNGSTEN  INCANDESCENT  LAMPS. 

The  other  matter  about  which  I  wish  to  speak,  is  on  behalf  of  the 
Laco-Phillips  Co.,  on  tungsten  incandescent  lamps. 

We  ask  that  a  special  provision  be  inserted  for  electric  incandescent 
lamps,  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Those  now  have  a  45  per  cent 
duty  under  the  basket  clause. 

In  connection  with  that  I  would  like  to  read  from  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint in  the  case  of  United  States  against  the  General  Electric  Co., 
which  states  the  situation  better  than  I  can  do  it: 

Approximately  80,000,000  incandescent  electric  lamps  are  manufactured,  sold, 
and  used  annually  in  the  United  States,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  about  $18,000,000-. 
Of  these,  the  defendants,  in  virtue  of  their  combination  and  conspiracy  hereinafter 
described,  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  more  than  97  per  cent. 

I  think  possibly  they  control  98  per  cent,  but  even  taking  it  at  97 
it  shows  that  the  General  Electric  Co.  controls  all  but  3  per  cent.  The 
way  they  have  done  it  has  been,  as  the  Government  alleges  in  its 
brief,  to  have  the  combinations  against  the  Sherman  antitrust  law, 
and  then  they  have  kept  reducing  the  prices  until  they  have  driven 
out  competitors.  Three  importing  companies  have  already  gone  out 
of  business,  and  with  the  present  rate  it  is  only  a  question  of ^ time 
when  the  rest  will  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  is  that  ? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  Paragraph  199.  There  is  no  special  provision  for 
incandescent  electric  lamps. 

This  company  which  1  represent  has  been  importing  since  1909. 
When  they  first  started,  the  prices  on  these  tungsten  lamps,  which  are 
now  made  by  drawing  the  wire,  against  the  former  system  of  squirt- 
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ing,  were,  with  certain  discounts  which  I  will  mention  later,  for  25- 
watt  lamps,  85  cents;  40-watt  lamps,  $1;  CO-watt  lamps,  $1.40;  and 
100-watt  lamps,  $1.74.  The  committee  will  be  able  to  find  that  the 
price  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  to  manufacture  is  not  above  the 
following:  Twenty-five-watt,  10.7  cents;  40-watt,  11  cents;  60-wTatt, 
16.7  cents;  and  100-watt,  21.7  cents.  We  have  that  on  authentic 
authority,  but  of  course  we  can  not  verify  it  from  the  books  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  However,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  those  figures. 

At  the  time  the  prices  of  85  cents  to  $1.74  were  in  vogue  the  im- 
porters here  had  a  contract  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  for  a 
[amp  called  the  Kuzel  lamp.  They  started  to  import  that,  and  the 
General  Electric  Co.  sent  a  representative  abroad  and  got  control  of 
it.  The  importing  company  then  made  a  contract  with  another 
foreign  manufacturer  in  Holland,  and  the  General  Electric  Co.  not 
being  able  to  get  control  of  that  concern,  reduced  their  prices  to  70 
cents  for  the  25-watt,  80  cents  for  the  40-watt,  $1.10  for  the  60-watt, 
and  $1.45  for  the  100-watt. 

The  importers  had  to  follow  suit,  and  the  General  Electric  Co.  then 
made  another  reduction  as  follows:  65  cents,  70  cents,  $1,  and  $1.35. 

At  that  time  the  importers  of  course  had  to  follow  suit  not  only  on 
account  of  the  cut  in  prices,  but  because  at  that  time  the  importers 
were  not  able  to  produce  the  drawn  tungsten  filament  lamp.  Up  to 
a  year  of  so  ago  the  tungsten  lamp  was  made  by  squirting,  and  I 
think  perhaps  you  gentlemen  will  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
they  were  very  fragile.  About  that  time  the  General  Electric  Co. 
perfected  a  system  by  which  the  tungsten  filament  could  be  drawn,  and 
shortly  after  the  foreign  manufacturer  was  able  to  do  the  same  thing. 
As  soon  as  the  General  Electric  Co.  felt  that  competition,  they  again 
reduced  the  price  to  50  cents,  55  cents,  75  cents  and  $1.10.  On  Octo- 
ber 1  of  last  year  they  put  it  down  to  40  cents,  45  cents,  60  cents, 
and  90  cents. 

The  other  methods  they  pursued  to  drive  out  competitors  are  all 
shown  up  in  this  bill  filed  by  the  Government,  to  which  I  have  referred 
in  the  brief.  Taking  the  prices  which  it  costs  them  to  manufacture 
and  their  selling  prices,  with  the  discount  which  runs  from  17  to  37 
per  cent,  or,  say,  30  per  cent  on  the  average  of  those  which  are  most 
used,  it  works  out  like  this:  It  costs  the  General  Electric  Co.  for  the 
25  watt  10.7  cents;  they  sell  it  net  at  28  cents.  The  profit  is  161  per 
cent.  On  the  40  watt  it  costs  them  11  cents,  they  sell  it  for  31^  cents, 
and  the  profit  is  186  per  cent.  On  the  60  watt  the  cost  is  16.7  cents, 
they  sell  it  for  42  cents,  and  the  profit  is  151  per  cent.  For  the  100 
watt  it  costs  21.7  cents,  they  sell  it  for  63  cents,  and  the  profit  is  191 
per  cent. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Where  did  you  get  your  figures  about  what  it  costs 
them  ? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  Those  were  given  to  us  confidentially  from  a  source 
I  am  not  able  to  disclose,  but  I  think  there  is  absolutely  no  question 
about  it.  In  fact,  they  may  be  less  than  that. 

In  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  the  cost  of  the  foreign  lamps  is  given  at  about  10  cents.  That 
is  the  selling  price  over  there.  That  includes,  of  course,  a  great  many 
of  the  very  small  lamps,  like  toy  lamps  that  are  used  on  Christmas 
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trees,  and  so  on.  That  would  show  the  cost  to  the  General  Electric 
Co.  is  certainly  not  more  than  the  figures  I  have  given. 

As  I  say,  there  are  three  companies  whose  names  we  could  supply, 
who  have  already  gone  out  of  business  in  view  of  the  cutting  of  prices 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  at  the 
45  per  cent  rate,  when  everybody  will  go  out  of  business. 

With  a  10  per  cent  rate  we  can  probably  compete,  and  we  ask  that 
that  rate  be  established  on  these  lamps  in  a  special  provision. 

PEOTEST  AGAINST  ANY  REDUCTION  OF  TARIFF  ON  SAND- 
BLAST MACHINES. 

NEW  HAVEN  SAND-BLAST  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  14,  19 IS. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  respectfully  ask  the  favor  to  file  protest  in  opposition  to  statements 
made  by.  Mr.  B.  A.  Levett,  Esq.,  regarding  sand-blast  machines  being  placed  on  iree 
list,  as  mentioned  in  tariff  Schedule  No.  6,  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Schedule  C,  pages  1035,  1036,  1038,  and  1039. 

We  consider  the  statements  made  are  not  in  accord  with  actual  conditions  of  the 
sand-blast  industry  in  this  country. 

It  appears  to  us  that  in  order  to  have  "sand-blast  machines"  placed  on  free  list, 
which  would  eventually  include  sand-blast  rolling  barrels,  hose  sand-blast  machines, 
etc. ,  to  come  under  such  heading(which  is  the  main  object),  a  particular  type  of  machine 
has  been  chosen  with  a  rotary  table  for  argumental  purposes. 

As  practical  men  in  the  sand-blast  business,  we  do  not  believe  the  particular  type 
of  machine  which  Mr.  Levett  mentions  would  be  adapted  for  one-tenth  of  the  work 
now  being  done  by  what  we  term  "hose  machines,"  and  the  ones  which  he  claims 
will  be  eliminated  by  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  table  machines. 

As  to  cleaning  large  castings,  where  the  majority  of  hose  machines  are  used,  the 
practicability  of  building  a  machine  of  this  kind  to  handle  them  is  out  of  consideration. 
We  consider  the  unpracticability  of  the  machine  has  had  more  to  do  with  its  few 
adoptions  in  this  country  rather  than  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
reason  why  American  manufacturers  are  not  more  interested  in  machines  of  similar 
type. 

Page  1035,  paragraph  6,  "There  are  probably  only  15  concerns  out  of  perhaps  11,000 
foundries  that  are  using  this  machine,  and  only  about  100  that  are  using  the  sand-blast 
system,  because  it  is  so  dangerous."  We  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  statement  of 
there  only  being  15  of  these  machines  used  in  this  country  may  be  true  for  reasons 
as  we  stated,  but  we  feel  safe  in  stating  that  50  per  cent  of  the  11,000  foundries  men- 
tioned are  equipped  with  sand-blast  machines,  and  those  that  are  not,  it  is  due  to  their 
small  production,  which  would  not  pay  them  to  maintain  a  sand-blast  system. 

Page  1036,  paragraph  4,  "There  are  none  made  in  this  country,  except  one  type, 
which  is  called  the  barrel  type.  That  is  designed  for  very  small  castings,  and  is  not 
satisfactory."  We  take  exceptional  protest  to  this  statement,  as  it  is  the  only  style 
of  machine  we  manufacture,  and  we  have  positive  proof,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
present  if  called  upon,  that  our  machines  have  proven  satisfactory  in  every  installa- 
tion we  have  made.  In  fact  oiir  machines  are  superior  in  quality,  workmanship,  and 
results  obtained,  than  any  foreign  make  of  machines. 

Page  1038,  under  item  point  No.  1,  paragraph  2,  "To  use  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
steel-lined  chamber,  and  the  workman  is  compelled  to  cover  his  mouth  with  a  sponge, 
his  head  with  a  heavy  leather  blanket,  and  his  body  with  a  dust-proof  garment, 
which  is  generally  made  of  leather."  We  consider  this  statement  greatly  exaggerated 
as  we  have  been  in  the  sand-blast  business  a  number  of  years,  and  have  visited  many 
foundries,  but  we  have  never  in  our  experience  seen  a  man  equipped  with  any  such 
unnecessary  covering  as  mentioned.  In  the  majority  of  foundries  all  that  is  worn  is 
light  cloth  helmet,  with  device  in  front  for  the  operator  to  see  through,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  perhaps  an  apron,  we  have  never  seen  them  with 
anything  but  ordinary  wearing  apparel. 
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Page  1039,  under  item  point  No.'  2,  paragraph  1,  "Even  as  to  the  tumbling  barrel, 
the  foreign-made  machines  are  so  superior  that  few  are  made  here,  and  besides  this 
type  of  machine  can  only  be  used  for  very  small  castings."  We  take  exception  to 
this  statement,  as  there  are  a  number  of  prominent  makes  of  sand-blast  tumbling 
barrels,  and  to  reverse  the  above  quotation,  we  consider  the  sand-blast  tumbling 
barrel  made  in  this  country  far  superior  and  more  efficient  than  those  of  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Under  point  No.  3,  paragraph  1,  "That  there  is  a  crying  need  for  them  is  evident, 
for,  aside  from  the  fact  that  they  protect  the  workmen,  castings  cleaned  by  them 
are  more  perfect  than  those  cleaned  by  the  old  method."  We  consider  this  state- 
ment at  variance  with  actual  conditions,  for  with  the  hose  machines  the  operator 
can  see  the  work  being  done,  and  enables  him  to  clean  the  castings  much  better 
than  in  the  inclosed  type.  In  cases  where  cores  are  to  be  removed,  and  are  intricate 
in  design,  we  consider  it  impossible  for  the  particular  type  of  machine  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Levett  to  ever  take  the  place  of  the  hose  machines. 

We  wish  to  state  that  at  the  present  writing  we  manufacture  only  sand-blast  rolling 
barrels,  and  not  hose-type  machines,  which  Mr.  Levett  would  have  you  understand 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  machine  mentioned,  but 
we  feel  that  we  should,  in  justice  to  the  sand-blast  industry  in  this  country,  make 
this  protest,  as  we  consider  the  facts  stated  not  in  accord  with  actual  conditions. 
The  introduction  of  the  machine  in  question  into  this  country  10  years  ago  might 
have  been  an  improvement  over  conditions  at  the  time,  but  at  the  present  time  there 
are  systems  made  where  the  operator  cleans  the  castings  in  inclosed  compartments, 
and  the  detrimental  dust  is  practically  eliminated,  owing  to  exhaust  system  below 
carrying  off  the  dust  and  fresh  air  coming  in  at  the  top,  making  room  for  the  oper- 
ator to  work  in — a  very  different  proposition  than  what  Mr.  Levett  would  have  you 
understand  are  the  actual  conditions.  As  for  our  own  type  of  machine,  the  sand- 
blast rolling  barrel,  there  is  absolutely  no  dust  whatever  coming  into  the  room  while 
the  barrel  is  in  operation. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  THE  NEW  HAVEN  SAND-BLAST  Co., 

CHAS.  A.  DREISBACH,  President. 

BEIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  THOMAS  W.  PANGBORN  CO.,  HAGERS- 
TOWN, MD. 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD.,  February  8, 1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  There  appeared  before  your  committee  on  January  11,  1913,  Mr.  B.  A 
Levett,  representing  the  Wiener  Machinery  Co.,  asking  that  the  duty  be  removed 
from  sand-blast  machines. 

As  American  manufacturers  of  these  machines,  we  take  this  occasion  to  urge 
against  any  removal  or  reduction  of  the  duty  on  these  machines,  and  we  beg  to  sub- 
mit herewith  brief  covering  our  reasons  therefor. 

If,  in  the  consideration  by  your  committee  of  this  subject,  further  information 
or  data  in  regard  to  the  industry  is  required,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  give  such  informa- 
tion as  is  at  our  command,  and  should  you  feel  that  more  justification  for  the  replen- 
ishment of  the  present  duty  is  demanded,  will  ask  to  be  allowed  a  hearing  and  to 
submit  further  data. 

Faithfully,  yours,  THOMAS  W.  PANGBORN  Co., 

J.  D.  GATES, 
Secretary  and  Sales  Manager. 

[Inclosure.] 
BRIEF  THOMAS  W.  PANGBORN  Co.,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD.,  Februarys,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  As  one  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  sand-blast  machines  (at  pres- 
ent covered  in  paragraph  199,  Schedule  C,  as  manufactures  of  metal),  we  beg  to  submit 
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this  statement  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  industry  in  America,  and  urge  particu- 
larly the  following  points  in  justification  of  our  request  that  no  reduction  be  made  in 
the  tariff  on  these  machines: 

I.  Foreign  makes  of  machines  give  no  protection  to  American  workmen  not  possi- 
ble from  machines  made  in  the  United  States. 

II.  Any  type  of  sand-blast  machine  can  be  made  in  the  United  States  demanded 
by  the  American  market. 

III.  The  creation  of  the  present  market,  responsible  for  the  request  by  foreign 
makers  for  removal  of  the  duty  on  these  machines,  is  the  result  of  constant  effort 
over  a  long  period  of  years  by  United  States  manufacturers. 

IV.  There  is  no  work  accomplished  by  foreign  machines  to-day  that  can  not  be 
done  by  American  m^kes,  while  machines  made  in  the  United  States  are  giving  re- 
sults impossible  by  the  foreign  makes. 

V.  The  "stimulation"  of  the  manufacture  of  sand-blast  machines  by  importation 
would  destroy  the  American  industry. 

I.  Protection  afforded  American  workmen  by  American  machines  equal  to  that  afforded  by 

foreign  makes. 

The  sand  blast  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  cleaning  of  metals:  («)  Molding 
sand  from  castings;  (6)  scale,  rust,  etc.,  from  stampings,  sheet,  plate  or  structural  to 
produce  a  surface  for  painting,  plating,  galvanizing,  etc.;  (c)  the  cleaning  of  buildings 
of  brick,  stone,  and  concrete  by  the  forcing  of  sand  or  artificial  abrasives,  under  pres- 
sure, against  the  surface  to  be  cleaned. 

The  type  or  design  of  machine  must  be  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand,  it  being  appa- 
rent that  the  pressure,  grade,  and  volume  of  abrasive  required  for  the  surfacing  of 
jewelry  and  the  like  would  not  be  adequate  for  the  cleaning  of  hard  steel  castings,  the 
hulls  of  ships,  or  heavy  structural  work  like  the  Gatun  lock  gates,  etc. 

Many  types  of  American  machines  are  to-day  being  used  for  this  entire  range  of 
work,  and  the  design  and  layout  of  the  equipment  varies  to  the  work  in  hand.  Self- 
contained  machines  are  a  protection  in  themselves.  For  large  work  requiring  a 
complete  room  to  handle,  impossible  by  self-contained  machines,  various  systems 
of  "protection"  for  the  operator  are  in  use,  from  simple  disk  fans  where  the  cleaning 
of  surfaces,  sheets,  plates,  etc.,  with  steel  abrasives  creates  little  or  no  dust,  to  the 
most  elaborate  systems  where  the  created  dust  is  drawn  downward  away  from  the 
operator's  head,  carried  through  an  arrester,  and  the  cleaned  air  returned  through  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  creating  a  constant  cycle  of  air  under  even  temperature  and 
changing  the  air  upwards  of  five  times  a  minute.  (See  Exhibit  A  on  file.) 

The  operator  wears  no  other  than  ordinary  working  clothes,  a  light  cap  or  helmet, 
with  cape  covering  the  head  having  wire  gauze  in  front  as  a  protection  to  the  eyes 
rather  than  from  the  dust,  and  gloves.  In  some  instances  respirators  are  worn,  as  by 
emery-wheel  operators. 

Every  conceivable  demand  is  being  met  by  the  American  manufacturer,  and  we 
are  informed  by  one  customer  solicited  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  that  he  had  been 
offered  the  same  type  of  machine  by  an  American  concern. 

Another  American  manufacturer  has  under  design  a  machine  of  this  type  for  mar- 
keting in  the  near  future. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  representative  of  the  foreign  machine  (Tariff 
Schedules  6,  hearings  before  your  committee,  p.  1035)  there  are  not  over  15  of  these 
machines  imported.  The  number  of  foundries  in  the  United  States  referred  to  there 
instead  of  being  11,000,  as  stated,  does  not  exceed  7,000  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  (Exhibit  B  on  file.) 

Of  these  upwards  of  1,000  are  already  equipped  with  American-made  sand-blast 
installations;  these  range  in  cost  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  upwards  of  $25,000. 
We  have  recently  furnished  for  one  of  the  largest  locomotive  builders  in  the  United 
States  an  installation  costing  upwards  of  $27,000.  A  small  list  of  the  more  prominent 
users  of  our  own  American-made  sand  blast  is  submitted  herewith.  (Exhibit  C,  on 
file.) 

//,  Any  type  of  sand-blast  machine  can  be  made  in  America  demanded  by  the  American 

market. 

With  this  brief  there  is  also  submitted  bulletin  (not  printed)  showing  three  of  our 
present  types  of  machines: 
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1.  The  hose  machine  for  the  cleaning  of  castings  too  large  to  handle  and  intricate 
cored  pieces  where  it  is  necessary  to  reach  the  inside,  inaccessible  by  hand  or  brush, 
and  exposed  work  such  as  structural,  ship.-'  hulls,  etc. 

2.  The  sand-blast  barrel  for  automatically  cleaning  of  pieces  too  small  to  be  handled. 

3.  The  sand-blast  cabinet  for  handling  pieces,  by  reason  of  shape,  size,  or  construc- 
tion not  adaptable  to  the  hose  machine  or  barrel.     (Exhibit  D  on  file.) 

The  two  latter  are  self-contained,  continuous-feed  machines,  dustless  in  all  respects 
as  the  foreign  machine  and  illustrate  the  success  of  one  American  manufacturer  to 
meet  the  American  demands.  Other  types  of  machines  by  other  American  manufac- 
turers meet  other  American  demands — an  irrefutable  argument  that  the  American 
market  can  be  met  by  American  manufacturers. 

///.  The  creation  of  the  present  market  (responsible  for  the  request  by  foreign  makers  for 
removal  of  the  duty  on  these  machines)  is  the  result  of  constant  effort  over  a  long  period 
of  years  by  American  manufacturers. 

The  sand  bLvt  in  America  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  in 
1876.  The  past  36  years  have  been  spent  in  constant  effort  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  demonstrate  the  adaptability  of  the  sand  blast  to  metal  and  other  cleaning, 
and  its  economy  over  old  methods. 

The  first  application  of  the  sand  bla^t  was  to  the  foundry  trade,  but  to-day  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  every  line  of  metal  manufacture.  The  automobile  industry 
uses  it  to  clean  castings  for  quicker  and  cheaper  machining,  removing  the  scale  from 
case-hardened  gears,  bodies  for  painting,  etc. 

Structural  work,  as  well  as  ship  hulls,  steel  cars,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  cleaned  of 
foreign  matter  before  painting  to  protect  and  preserve  the  metal  from  inward  corrosion. 
Steel  car  rails  are  sand-blasted  before  welding;  pieces  are  sand-blasted  to  give  clean 
surfaces  for  brazing;  steel  bars  are  sand-blasted  to  locate  flaws;  gun  barrels  are  sand- 
blasted before  coloring;  glass  is  frosted  by  sand-blasting,  and  we  have  been  requested 
to  quote  on  machines  for  cleaning  the  shells  of  cold-storage  eggs. 

IV.  There  is  no  work  accomplished  by  foreign  machines  to-day  that  can  not  be  done  by 
American  machines,  while  American  makes  are  giving  results  impossible  of  the  foreign 
machines. 

There  is  no  work  accomplished  by  the  foreign  machines  that  can  not  be  done  by 
the  American,  and,  too,  with  greater  dispatch  and  economy.  Indeed  there  are  many 
classes  of  work  that  the  foreign  machines  are  entirely  inadequate  for  that  the  American 
machines  are  doing  daily,  and  there  is  no  need  for  the  admission  of  the  foreign  machine 
to  meet  the  American  market.  (Exhibit  E  on  file.) 

V.  The  "stimulation"  of  the.  manufacture  of  sand-blast  machines  by  importation,  duty 

free,  would  destroy  the  American  industry. 

The  only  "stimulation"  to  the  industry  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  admission, 
duty  free,  of  the  foreign  machines,  is  to  force  down  the  price  of  the  American  machine 
in  competition  with  foreign  cheap  labor  and  destroy  the  industry,  as  it  will  at  once 
open  up  for  all  types  of  machines  a  market  in  the  United  States  created  by  effort  and 
cost  to  the  American  manufacturers,  and  retire  an  industry,  really  an  infant  just  com- 
ing to  robust  childhood  by  careful  nursing. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  W.  PANGBORN  Co., 

H.  D.  GATES,  Secretary  and  Sales  Manager. 

INCANDESCENT  LAMPS. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  LACO-PHIHPS  CO.,  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

The  COMMITTEE  ON*  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  undersigned  respectfully  request  the  insertion  in  Schedule  C 
of  a  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 

"Electric  incandescent  lamps  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  present  tariff  law  does  not  provide  for  electric  incandescent  lamps  by  name, 
and  they  therefore  fall  within  the  basket  clause  of  paragraph  199  at  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  as  articlea  composed  in  part  of  metal,  not  specially  provided  for. 
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The  up-to-date  incandescent  lamp  is  that  with  the  drawn  tungsten  filament.  Up 
to  within  a  year  and  a  half  ago  tungsten  lamps  had  been  made  by  the  squirting  process 
and  were  very  fragile.  At  that  time  a  process  was  discovered  by  which  the  filaments 
could  be  drawn  and  their  strength  enormously  increased.  It  is  this  type  of  lamp 
which  is  now  being  sought  and  which  is  supplanting  the  old  carbon  filament  on  every 
side. 

The  electric  lamp  business  in  this  country  has  been  for  the  past  20  years,  and  is 
now,  controlled  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and  the  methods  employed  by  that 
company  have  been  exposed  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  United  States  Government 
under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  in  which  a  final  decree  was  entered  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  on  October  12,  1911.  In  the 
bill  of  complaint  in  that  case  it  was  alleged  by  the  Government  as  follows: 

"Approximately  80,000,000  incandescent  electric  lamps  are  manufactured,  sold, 
and  used  annually  in  the  United  States,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  about  $18,000,000. 
Of  these,  the  defendants,  in  virtue  of  their  combination  and  conspiracy  hereinafter 
described,  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  more  than  97  per  cent. 

"  The  defendants  would  be  now  conducting  their  said  interstate  business,  trade, 
and  commerce,  each  in  competition  with  the  others  as  to  the  prices  at  which  they 
were  selling  their  said  commodities,  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  sale  in  said 
interstate  business,  as  to  customers  and  extent  and  distribution  of  output,  and  as  to 
all  other  matters  in  respect  of  which  genuine  competitors  naturally  compete,  if  the  said 
defendants  had  not  engaged  in  the  unlawful  contracts,  combinations,  and  conspira- 
cies in  restraint  of  said  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  Che  unlawful  attempt  to  monopo- 
lize the  same,  hereinafter  set  forth  and  described." 

The  manner  in  which  this  company  has  controlled  the  incandescent-lamp  situation 
is  shown  in  the  following  brief  history  of  the  fall  in  price  of  the  tungsten  lamp,  due  to 
the  effort  of  the  trust  to  drive  out  competitors. 

While  lamps  to-day  are  being  sold  running  from  10  to  500  watts  in  size,  the  chief 
business  is  done  on  the  25,  40,  60,  and  100  watt  lamps,  and  we  use  these  as  an  illustra- 
tion. 

Lament,  Corliss  &  Co.,  whose  business  in  lamps  the  Laco-Philips  Co.  afterward8 
acquired,  began  to  import  lamps  in  the  fall  of  1908.  The  lamp  then  handled  by  them 
was  known  as  the  Kuzel  lamp.  Late  in  1909  the  General  Electric  Co.  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  Europe  and  bought  the  rights  of  this  manufacturer  for  the  United  States. 
At  that  time  the  following  prices  with  certain  discounts  were  established  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electri  Co.: 

25  watt $0.85 

40  watt 1.00 

60  watt 1.40 

100  watt 1.74 

Lamont,  Corliss  &  Co.  then  made  a  contract  with  another  foreign  manufacturer  and 
started  to  import  his  lamps.  On  February  1  the  General  Electric  Co.,  in  an  endeavor 
to  cut  off  this  competition,  reduced  their  prices,  as  follows: 

25  watt $0.70 

40  watt 80 

60  watt 1.10 

100  watt 1.45 

We  were  forced  to  follow  suit  and  were  continuing  to  import  lamps,  when,  on  April 
1,  1911,  the  General  Electric  Co.  made  another  reduction,  as  follows: 

25  watt $0.  65 

40  watt 70 

60  watt 1.00 

100  watt 1.35 

We  were  forced  to  adopt  these  prices  for  our  own  goods  and  later  to  give  a  greater 
discount,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  General  Electric  Co.  had  started  on 
the  drawn  tungsten  filament  lamp,  while  we  were  still  handling  the  squirted. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1912  the  foreign  manufacturers  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  drawn  filament  lamp,  and  the  General  Electric  Co.,  again  feeling  our  competi- 
tion, reduced  their  prices  on  March  1,  1912,  as  follows: 

25  watt $0.50 

40  watt 55 

60  watt 75 

100  watt 1.10 
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and  on  October  1  again  reduced  their  prices  to  the  following: 

25  watt $0.  40 

40  watt 45 

60  watt 60 

100  watt 90 

Space  will  not  permit  of  the  details  of  the  unfair  manner  in  which  the  General 
Electric  Co.  has  controlled  the  market,  and  is  still  controlling  it.  Their  methods  are 
fully  set  forth  in  the  Government's  bill  of  complaint  filed  against  them  under  the  anti- 
trust law.  The  figures  above  given,  however,  will  show  how  rapidly  the  price  of  the 
commodity  was  lowered  in  order  to  drive  us  out  of  business,  and  it  is  common  talk 
there  is  shortly  to  be  another  reduction. 

The  cost  of  production  of  these  lamps  to  the  General  Electric  Co.,  according  to 
authentic  information  we  have  received,  is  as  follows: 

25  watt,  about $0. 107 


40  watt,  about. 
60  watt,  about. . 
100  watt,  about. 
150  watt,  about. 


11 
,167 

217 
,341 
250  watt,  about 50 

We  can  not,  of  course,  verify  these  figures  without  the  books  of  the  company,  but 
that  these  cost  figures  are  not  too  low  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  is  to-day  issuing  price  lists  to  their  subfactories  and  selling  these  lamps  to 
them  at  discounts  of  50  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  10  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  from  the 
list  above  referred  to,  bringing  the  net  figures  as  follows: 

Cents. 

25  watt 15.  39 

40  watt 17.31 

60  watt .' 23.  08 

100  watt 34.  63 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here 
and  abroad  in  view  of  the  well-organized  system  and  facilities  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.  According  to  the  bill  of  complaint  filed  by  the  Government  over  18  months  ago 
the  output  of  this  company  was  about  77,600,000  lamps  per  annum.  The  output  of 
the  largest  manufacturer  abroad  who  ships  to  this  country  does  not  exceed  to-day 
1,250,000  lamps  per  year.  These  figures,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  labor,  show  that  there  can  be  very  little,  if  any, 
difference  in  cost  of  production.  In  fact  it  is  believed  the  American  company  is 
able  to  produce  cheaper  than  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Assuming  now  the  average  discount  allowed  by  the  General  Electric  Co..  which 
runs  from  17  per  cent  to  37  per  cent,  depending  on  the  quantity  purchased,  to  be 
30  per  cent,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  fact,  their  cost  prices  and  selling  prices  would 
compare  as  follows: 


Cost. 

Selling 
price. 

Profit. 

25  watt  

$0.107 

SO.  28 

Per  cent. 
161 

40  watt  

.11 

.315 

186 

60  watt  

.167 

.42 

151 

100  watt  

.217 

.63 

190 

In  view  of  the  above  showing  of  profits,  if  we  assume  their  selling  expenses  to  be  ab- 
normally high,  although  there  is  no  reason  for  this  assumption,  it  is  superfluous  to  say 
that  no  protection  is  needed  on  electric  lamps. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  present  high  rate  of  45  per  cent  the  General  Electric  Co. 
can,  while  still  making  a  handsome  profit,  easily  and  undoubtedly  will  drop  its  prices 
until  it  finally  forces  imported  lamps  out  of  the  market,  when  of  course  in  the  way 
peculiar  to  trusts  the  price  of  the  article  will  then  go  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact  several 
importing  concerns,  whose  names  can  be  readily  furnished,  have  already  been  driven 
out  of  business  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and  there  are  at  present  so  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge goes  only  two  other  importers  besides  ourselves  of  these  lamps.  Both  of  these 
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parties  are  importing  lamps  from  Holland,  the  German  market  having  been  cut  out, 
first,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  manufacturing,  and,  second,  on  account  of  the 
excise  tax  imposed  by  Germany  on  domestic  lamps,  which,  under  our  law,  forms  part 
of  the  dutiable  value. 

It  is  apparent  that,  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view,  no  duty  whatever  should  be 
put  upon  these  lamps,  which  to-day  may  readily  be  ranked  amongst  the  necessities.  We 
have  assumed,  however,  that  the  committee  will  wish  for  purposes  of  revenue  to  place 
some  tax  upon  these  articles,  and  we  suggest  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  in  the  belief  that 
more  revenue  can  be  collected  with  this  duty  than  at  any  other  rate.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly only  a  question  of  time  when,  with  a  higher  duty  than  10  per  cent,  and  certainly 
with  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent,  every  importer  will  be  driven  out  of  business  and 
competition  will  cease.  With  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  not  only  can  the  present  im- 
porters compete,  but  other  foreign  manufacturers  will  be  enabled  to  ship  their  lamps 
to  this  country  with  consequent  increase  in  the  amount  of  duties  collected.  The  sug- 
gested rate  will  also  permit  the  importation  of  the  carbon  filament  lamp,  which  will 
also  add  to  the  revenue. 

We  therefore  urge  the  insertion  of  the  paragraph  suggested — 

1.  Because  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  the  General  Electric  Co.  can,  by  reducing 
prices  and  still  retaining  an  enormous  profit,  shut  out  entirely  the  foreign-made  lamp 
and  stifle  all  competition. 

2.  Because  a  reduction  in  the  duty  to  the  extent  suggested  will  permit  the  increased 
importation  of  lamps  and  thus  provide  more  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LACO-PHILIPS  Co.,  New  York  City. 

PUMPING   MACHINERY. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WALTER  LAIDLAW,  REPRESENTING  MANU- 
FACTURERS OF  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  represent  the  manufacturers  of  pumping 
machinery  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARBISON.  And  you  desire  to  speak  on  what  paragraph? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  One  hundred  and  ninety-nine;  the  basket  clause,  I 
believe,  you  call  it. 

Mr.  HARBISON.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Mr.  Chairman  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  concerns  I  represent  are  manufacturers  of  direct-acting  steam 
pumps  for  general  purposes,  such  as  feeding  steam  boilers,  operating 
hydraulic  elevators,  unwatering  mines,  pumping  oil  from  the  ou 
fields  to  the  coast,  and  many  other  purposes. 

Also  large  pumping  engines  for  furnishing  water  supply  for  cities 
and  towns. 

Also  water  meters  for  measuring  the  water  to  consumers. 

Also  centrifugal  pumps  for  pumping  water  out  of  swamps  and  re- 
claiming the  land  and  for  pumping  water  out  of  lakes  ana  rivers  to 
irrigate 'the  arid  lands  and  many  other  purposes. 

Also  marine  pumps  for  feeding  the  boilers  and  for  general  purposes 
in  the  ships  of  the  ftavy  and  also  in  merchant  ships. 

Also  air  compressors  for  compressing  air  for  operating  the  rock 
drills  used  in  mines  and  tunnels  and  wherever  rock  has  to  be  removed 
by  blasting,  for  operating  pneumatic  chipping  tools  used  in  machine 
shops  and  foundries,  for  operating  pneumatic  riveters  used  in  boiler 
shops  and  on  steel-frame  buildings,  for  operating  air  locomotives  used 
for  nauling  purposes  in  mines,  for  lifting  water  out  of  artesian  wells 
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for  irrigating,  etc.,  for  operating  the  signals  on  railroads,  and  for 
many  other  purposes. 

Also  large  gas  engines  for  driving  electric  generators  and  gas-engine 
gas  compressors  for  pumping  natural  gas  from  the  gas  fields  to  cities 
and  towns  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

Also  mining  machinery,  smelting  machinery,  concentrating  machin- 
ery, creospting  machinery,  cement  machinery,  rock-crushing  machin- 
ery, gasoline  engines,  gas  generators,  and  rock  drills. 

We  find  that  the  price  of  material  such  as  we  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  above  machinery  is  practically  the  same  as  the  price 
of  the  same  material  in  Europe,  so  that  we  are  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  European  manufacturer  as  far  as  material  is  concerned. 

We  also  find,  however,  from  official  reports  and  from  our  own 
investigation,  that  European  workmen  are  paid  just  about  half  the 
rate  of  wages  we  pay  to  the  same  class  of  workmen  in  our  factories 
here. 

Therefore,  if  the  European  manufacturers  are  as  well  equipped  with 
labor-saving  machine  tools  as  we  are,  and  their  shop  methods  are  as 
good  as  ours,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  European  workman  is  as  high 
as  that  of  our  American  workman,  it  is  evident  that  we  require  some 
protection  to  hold  our  home  market  and  keep  up  the  standard  of 
living  our  American  workmen  have  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

\ow  we  know  that  when  business  was  bad  in  this  country  10  or  12 
years  ago,  our  American  machine-tool  manufacturers  went  to  Europe 
and  introduced  their  labor-saving  machine  tools,  and  did  a  fine  busi- 
ness abroad  for  a  short  time.  But  the  European  manufacturers 
could  see  that  with  their  cheap  and  highly  efficient  labor  they  could 
manufacture  these  machine  tools  cheaper  themselves,  and  they  simply 
copied  the  American  labor-saving  machine  tools  and  have  been  copy- 
ing all  improvements  made  by  the  American  machine-tool  manu- 
facturers ever  since.  The  result  is  that  they  are  as  well  equipped  with 
labor-saving  tools  as  we  are. 

The  American  machinery  manufacturers  have  for  a  great  many 
years  made  a  close  study  of  the  management  of  their  plants  and  have 
introduced  a  great  many  methods  that  have  resulted  in  lowering  the 
cost  of  their  goods.  We  find  that  the  European  manufacturers  have 
carefully  watched  the  introduction  of  these  unproved  methods  hi 
the  American  factories  and  are  using  the  same  methods  in  their 
European  factories.  So  that  as  far  as  improved  labor-saving  machin- 
ery and  up-to-date  methods  are  concerned,  the  European  manufac- 
turer and  the  American  manufacturer  are  practically  on  the  same 
basis,  leaving  the  only  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  the  wages  paid 
by  the  European  manufacturer  being  practically  half  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  European  workmen  are  at  least 
as  efficient  as  our  American  workmen — especially  in  Germany,  on 
account  of  the  highly  developed  industrial  educational  system  in 
force  there. 

Consequently,  the  American  manufacturers  must  have  protection 
to  offset  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Europe. 

We  have  made  up  a  number  of  costs  of  machinery  such  as  we 
manufacture,  and  find  that  the  material  averages  about  23  per  cent  of 
the  cost,  and  the  labor  and  overhead  charges  77  per  cent,  so  that  the 
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European  manufacturer  has  marked  advantages  as  far  as  labor  is 
concerned,  from  the  fact  that  he  pays  only  half  the  rate  of  wages  we 
do.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  present  rate  of  tariff 
be  maintained  in  order  that  we  may  retain  our  home  markets. 

I  have  some  costs  here  I  have  made  up  to  show  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  material  and  labor  and  the  expense  going  to  make  up  the 
total  cost.  I  have  not  got  the  size  of  the  machines  here,  but  I  have 
the  costs.  This  one  I  will  call  "Sample  A."  The  material  in  this 
machine  amounts  to  $319.36,  the  labor  $535.25,  and  the  expense 
$34.55,  making  a  total  of  $887.16.  On  a  percentage  basis  the  material 
is  36  per  cent,  the  labor  60  per  cent,  and  the  expense  4  per  cent,  making 
100  per  cent.  We  have  a  foreign  cost,  as  far  as  material  is  concerned, 
of  36  per  cent,  the  same,  their  labor  being  half  of  ours,  or  30  per  cent, 
and  the  expense  the  same,  4  per  cent;  and  the  total  expense  70  per 
cent  as  against  100  here,  which  would  require  a  protection  of  43  per 
cent.  Another  example,  where  the  per  cent  of  material  is  18  per 
cent,  labor  77  per  cent,  expense  5  per  cent,  making  100  per  cent. 
The  foreign  cost  is — material  the  same,  labor  half,  expense  the  same, 
making  62  per  cent  in  all.  So  that  in  this  case  we  need  62  per  cent 
protection. 

And  I  have  other  and  additional  examples  here,  where  we  require 
46  per  cent,  41  per  cent,  50  per  cent  protection.  I  have  some  more 
here  where  we  need  46  per  cent,  41  per  cent,  41  per  cent,  56  per  cent, 
46  per  cent,  46  per  cent,  40  per  cent,  52  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  50  per 
cent,  50  per  cent,  49  per  cent,  and  43  per  cent,  respectively. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Mr.  Laidlaw,  may  1  interrupt  you  there?  Those 
percentages  that  you  have  mentioned,  if  they  were  given  to  you  in 
the  tariff  law,  would  put  you  on  a  competitive  basis  with  your  foreign 
competitors,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  You  mean  if  we  get  the  protection  I  ask  for  here  ? 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  That  will  make  us  equal  exactly. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  There  will  be  no  advantage  either  way;  it  will  put 
them  in  our  markets  in  competition  with  you. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Have  you  concluded,  Mr.  Laidlaw? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  have  here  a  compari- 
son of  the  wages  paid  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  and  also  in 
several  places  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and  in  Germany. 
I  will  leave  these  for  your  investigation. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Give  them  to  the  clerk. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  I  would  like  to  have  those  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  presume  they  will. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  have  another  one  here,  which  is  practically  the 
same  thing,  only  it  appears  on  a  different  basis.  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
the  report  that  I  took  out  of  our  files,  our  monthly  reports.  We  nave 
a  plant  in  England.  I  brought  this  one  to  show  tne  correct  record 
cost  of  material  in  England  and  here. 

Now,  this  is  pig  iron,  used  for  foundry  purposes  in  all  cases.  In 
England — now,  this  is  an  average  for  12  months  ending  last  Sep- 
tember, and  average  for  12  months — England,  $13.56  per  ton;  Cin- 
cinnati, $12.52;  Buffalo,  $12.25;  Holyoke,  $13.78;  Harrison,  N.  J., 
$13.70;  Boston,  $13.62;  Hazleton,  Pa.,  $13.44;  Milwaukee,  $13.06. 
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So  you  see  the  price  of  material,  cast  iron,  pig  iron,  is  practically  the 
same  over  there  that  it  is  here. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  You  are  speaking  of  prices  in  England  now  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  sir;  in  England.  Now,  I  have  a  similar  report 
here. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then  the  pig-iron  manufacturers  do  not  need  any 
protection,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Sir? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then  the  pig-iron  manufacturers  do  not  need  any 
protection,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  they  need.  These  are  the 
correct  records.  That  is  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  They  are  over  there  and  here,  and  we  get  these 
records  every  month. 

Now,  here  is  copper.  This  refers  to  copper  used  for  brass  founders, 
casting  copper.  England,  13.50  cents  per  pound;  Cincinnati,  15 
cents;  Buffalo,  14.45;  Harrison,  N.  J.,  14.69;  Boston,  13.8  cents. 
So  you  see,  if  anything,  the  English  have  a  little  the  best  of  us  on 
that.  This  report  I  can  not  give  you.  You  can  look  at  it.  You 
gentlemen  can  see  it  if  you  want  to,  but  I  took  it  out  of  our  records. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Laidlaw,  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  pumps 
and  pumping  machinery  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Where  is  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Oh,  I  am  representing  different  plants;  the  Deane 
Steam  Pump  Co.,  of  Holyoke;  the  Snow  Steam  Pump  Works,  of 
Buffalo;  the  Clayton  Air  Compressor  Works,  of  Boston;  the  Laidlaw- 
Dunn-Gordon  Co.,  Elmwood  Place,  Ohio;  the  Fred  M.  Prescott 
Steam  Pump  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Jeanesville  Iron  Works  Co.,  Hazleton, 
Pa.;  Power  &  Mining  Machine  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Henry  R.  Worth- 
ington,  Harrison,  N.  J.;  Blake  &  Knowles  Steam  Pump  Works, 
Boston;  Denver  Rock  Drill  &  Machinery  Co.,  Denver;  International 
Gas  Engine  Co.,  Boston;  and  the  Holly  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  That  is  11. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  did  not  count  them. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  How  many  others  are  there  in  the  United  States; 
do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  now,  I  thought  you  would  ask  me  that 
question. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  up  your  time  by 
reciting  all  the  names,  but  how  many  do  you  suppose  there  are? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  I  have  a  list  here.    There  are  36. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Thirty-six.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  produc- 
tion of  pumps  and  pumping  machinery  in  the  United  States  is  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Have  you  any  idea? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  have  never  figured  it. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  imports  into  the 
United  States  is  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  It  is  carried  under  the  basket  clause,  and  we  have 
no  further  subdivision  than  "Machines  and  machinery." 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  So  that  we  have  no  figures  at  the  present  moment 
before  the  committee  as  to  exactly  what  the  imports  are  of  these 
articles. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  have  no  estimate  to  give  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  total  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  imports. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Now,  you  at  the  present  time  have  a  45  per  cent 
duty  under  the  basket  clause  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  And  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  put  that  at 
25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  you  believe  that  you  could  not  exist  in  compe- 
tion  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery without  this  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  how  is  it  that  we  are  able  to  have  such  a 
large  export  trade  in  pumps  and  pumping  machinery  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not  know  what  that  amounts  to. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  I  have  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Of  course  those  are  what  we  make.  As  to  other  ma- 
chinery, if  you  can  not  separate  the  pumps  you  can  not  tell  much 
about  it. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  These  are  the  exports  of  pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery: In  1910  $3,110,908;  in  1911,  $3,562,438;  in  1912,  $4,031,- 
933. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  It  is  growing  very  steadily  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Is  that  pumps  ? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Pumps  and  pumping  machinery. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  And  nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Nothing  else. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not  know  who  sends  it  over  there;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  then,  perhaps  your  colleagues  iix  your 
industry  did  not  post  you  as  to  all  the  facts.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
reports  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  last  year  $4,000,000  worth 
of  pumps  and  pumping  machinery  were  exported  by  American 
manufacturers — 

Mr.  LAIDLAW  (interposing).  It  might  be  so— 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  beg  your  pardon;  let  me  conclude.  Which  is 
obviously  much  greater  than  the  imports. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  here  are  11  concerns  I  represent,  and  I  know 
that  our  export  business  amounts  to  a  little  over  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  From  your  own  factory  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  From  these  factories. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  From  these  11  factories? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Do  they  export  to  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  To  France  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  To  Germany  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  A  little. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  now,  in  exporting  to  Germany,  there  is  a 
tariff  on  pumps  in  Germany,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not  know  what  the  tariff  is  over  there;  I  am 
a  manufacturer;  I  have  not  made  much  study  of  the  exploiting  and 
selling  of  the  product. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  Germany  is  quite  a  high-tariff  country.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  is  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty  upon 
pumps  entering  that  country ;  so  that  if  your  1 1  factories  are  able  to 
make  pumps  in  the  United  States  and  pay  the  freight  on  them  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  pay  the  duty  on  them  at  the  German  frontier,  and 
sell  them  in  the  German  market,  it  seems  to  me — 

Mr.  LAIDLAW  (interposing).  Well,  we  sell  them  through  our  sales 
office  we  have  in  London.  They  handle  a  business  pretty  nearly  all 
over  the  world.  That  is,  in  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  Aus- 
tralia— 

Mr.  HARRISON  (interposing).  South  America  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No.  We  tried  to  handle  that  ourselves,  although 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  there  very  much.  But  the  rest  of  it 
they  handle.  Now,  we  sell  through  them — and  I  want  to  tell  you 
right  now  that  we  do  not  make  a  cent  on  what  we  sell  them.  We  sell 
it  at  cost. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  let  us  assume  that  all  of  your  sales  in  the 
export  trade  are  at  cost  and  make  no  profit  to  you  at  all. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Still,  you  are  able  to  enter  the  foreign  markets  in 
competition  with  the  foreigners 

Mr.  LAIDLAW  (interposing).  Yes;  but — 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  beg  your  pardon;  let  me  finish,  please.  Your 
cost  of  production  must  be  as  cheap  as  the  cost  of  production  of  pumps 
in  all  of  these  countries  to  which  you  export ;  and  if  that  is  true,  how 
can  you  ask  Congress  to  give  you  any  protective  duty  at  all  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Not  necessarily.  Now,  the  concern  that  we  export 
the  most  for  is  the  Worthington.  Now  they  have  been  in  that  market 
for  40  years,  perhaps,  and  they  have  built  up  a  great  business.  It 
was  a  profitable  business  to  them  at  one  time,  because  Worthington 
was  the  originator  of  the  duplex  pump;  and  while  the  patents  were  hi 
force  he  had  the  business  of  the  world.  When  the  patents  ran  out,  of 
course  the  Geimans — as  they  usually  do — copied  the  duplex  pump,  and 
they  have  been  building  it  a  good  many  years  themselves.  But  the 
Worthington.  people  had  developed  a  tremendous  foreign  business. 
Now  we  nave  not  lost  all  that  business  yet.  And  it  is  chiefly  those 
pumps  that  we  ship  abroad;  and  we  do  not  make  a  cent  on  them, 
because  we  have  lost  the  profitable  business,  because  we  can  not  meet 
the  price  over  there.  Now  customers  still  insist  on  having  Worthing- 
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ton  pumps  and  it  is  these  odd  orders  here  and  there  that  we  get; 
$500,000  all  over  the  world  is  not  very  much. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well  it  is  very  commendable  that  you  have  built 
up  an  export  trade;  and  we  are  glad  of  it  and  take  a  pride  in  it.  But 
I  suggest  to  you  that  you  consider  whether,  when  you  ship  these 
things  across  the  ocean,  pay  the  tariffs  in  other  countries — 

Mr.  LAIDLAW  (interposing).  We  do  not  pay  any  tariff. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  the  machine  itself  pays  a  tariff  when  it 
enters  into  the  other  countries — that  under  those  circumstances  you 
are  able  to  compete  with  the  people  in  those  countries,  and  you  do 
not  need  any  tariff  at  all;  I  suggest  that  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  it  is  only  a  little  job  here  and  there  that  we 
get,  you  know. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  is  $4,000,000  worth  for  the 
year  1912,  which  is  considerably  more  than  the  imports  of  these 
machines  into  the  United  States.  Now,  I  am  not  attempting  to 
argue  with  a  manufacturer  about  his  own  business,  because  he  knows 
that  much  better  than  I  do;  but  I  sometimes  think  that  manufac- 
turers have  accepted  their  tariff  creed  the  way  most  of  us  do  our 
religion,  without  ever  considering  what  bearing  it  has  upon  business; 
and  I  suggest  that  you  consider  this  from  that  new  point  of  view. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  At  the 
same  time,  I  want  to  say  that  we  do  not  make  any  profit  on  that 
business;  half  a  million  dollars'  worth.  It  is  about  a  little  over  5 
per  cent  of  our  total  output. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  your  foreign  business  you  do  not  make  any 
profit  on  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No;  we  do  not  make  any  profit  on  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  true  of  these  other  pump 
makers  that  you  represent  here  to-day  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  it  is  true  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  notice  that  one  of  them  is  Henry  R.  Worthington. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  represent  the  International  Steam  Pump 
Co.  here  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  did  not  read  that  name  amongst  the  11  com- 
panies that  you  represent. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  my  brief  is  in,  and  here  is  a  copy  of  it;  and  that 
is  the  first  name  on  it;  the  International  Steam  Pump  Co.  do  not 
manufacture,  and  so  I  did  not  read  that  name. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  just  presenting  the  names  of  the  manu- 
facturing companies  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  That  is  those  I  know  of,  yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  International  Steam  Pump  Co.  owns  a  large 
number  of  pump-manufacturing  companies,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  It  owns  some  of  those  companies  and  a  controlling 
interest  in  others. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  many  of  those  companies  does  the  International 
Steam  Pump  Co.  own  or  control  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  they  really  control  them  all. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  here  speaking  for  the  Pump  Trust,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  you  may  call  it  that;  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  what  it  is  commonly  called,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  let  us  see  about  that  International  Pump  Co. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  International  Steam  Pump  Co.  exports 
only  5  per  cent  of  its  output? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  A  little  over  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  does  business  in  24  languages 

Mr.  LAIDLAW  (interposing).  All  over  the  world. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  has  offices  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  caters  particularly  to  foreign  business,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes;  but  for  our  foreign  factories. 

Mr.  PALMER.  For  your  foreign  factories? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALM  Kit.  That  is,  the  International  Steam  Pump  Co.  not  only 
owns  these  11  companies  here  in  America,  but  has  foreign  factories 
all  over  the  world  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Not  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  in  a  great  many  countries? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  We  have  one  in  Newark-on-Trent,  England.  I  will 
tell  you:  And  we  have  got  a  repair  shop  in  London;  we  have  got  a 
small  factory  in  Paris,  and  that  is  chiefly  for  work  for  the  French 
Government,  pumps  for  the  battleships  and  the  railways;  and  we 
have  got  a  little  shop  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  And  that  is  all  the  plants  we  have  abroad. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  in  addition  to  doing  business  abroad  in  your 
foreign  factories,  you  also  do  a  very  large  business  exporting  from 
your  American  factories,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  That  is  the  business  we  do,  a  little  over  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  Henry  R.  Worthington  manufacturing  plant 
does  a  larger  proportion  of  its  business  abroad,  does  it  not  ? 

M,.  LAIDLAW.  Yes;  in  trade  pumps. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  do  you  mean  by  trade  pumps  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  These  are  the  smaller-sized  pumps  that  we  manu- 
facture in  large  lots. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  And  manufacture  at  very  cheap  cost;  and  as  I  told 
you  before,  we  do  not  make  any  money  on  them.  We  sell  them  to 
our  London  office  f.  o.  b.  at  cost  in  New  York,  and  they  pay  the 
freight  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  business  of  the  Interna- 
tional Steam  Pump  Co.  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Fairly  so. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  you  one  of  the  officers  of  the  company? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  executive  committee? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Oh,  about  10  or  12  years. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Now,  that  company's  business  has  been  very  profit- 
able, has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Not  very. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Not  very  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  its  capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  capital  stock  is.    • 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
company  and  can  not  tell  what  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  is? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  I  do  not  bother  about  the  finances;  I  am  a 
manufacturer,  I  told  you;  I  do. not  bother  about  the  finances;  we 
have  other  people  to  attend  to  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Your  description  of  the  manufacturing  end  is  very 
interesting;  but  the  financial  end  of  it  would  be  more  interesting. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  I  made  a  little  memorandum.  I  thought  I 
would  be  asked  some  questions  about  the  finances;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it,  and  I  got  this  from  our  treasurer  before  I  left. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  properties  of  these  companies  were 
appraised  by  an  independent  expert  appraiser,  Bion  J.  Arnold,  who 
represented  the  banking  houses  who  were  to  make  a  loan  with  these 
properties  as  security.  This  estimate  showed  that  the  conservative 
valuation  of  the  investment  in  plants  aggregated  $12,000,000,  since 
which  time  these  companies  have  spent  in  the  extension  of  plants, 
additions  to  equipment,  and  purchase  of  new  property,  upward  of 
$3,000,000,  making  an  investment  in  plants  and  equipment  of  approx- 
imately $15,000,000. 

The  reports  of  certified  chartered  accountants  show  a  total  of 
net  liquid  assets  of  a  trifle  less  than  $10,000,000.  These  estimates 
show  an  aggregate  investment,  conservatively  estimated,  of  about 
$25,000,000. 

The  net  earnings  certified  by  independent  accountants  for  the  last 
year  aggregated  approximately  $1,250,000  or  a  5  per  cent  return 
upon  the  capital  investment  above  mentioned. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes.     What  is  the  capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  could  not  tell  you,  to  be  certain. 

Mr.  PALMER.  All  right.  The  steam-pump  business  in  this  coun- 
try practically  started  with  Henry  R.  Worthington,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  he  was  and  has  been  right  along  one  of  the  very 
prominent  pump  builders;  one  of  the  very  prominent  pump  builders. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Mr.  Henry  R.  Worthington  was  an  inventor  and 
patentee  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Of  what  is  known  as  the  Worthington — 

Mr.  LAIDLAW  (interposing).  Worthington  duplex  pump;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  upon  his  death,  or  perhaps  before  his  death,  he 
was  succeeded  in  his  business  by  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Worthington, 
was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes.  You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about  it;  per- 
haps you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  know  a  lot  about  it;  but  I  am  not  testifying,  so  I  ask 
you  some  of  these  questions. 
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Mr.  LAIDLAW.  All  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  Mr.  Charles  C.  Worthington  is  also  an  inventor 
and  a  patentee  ? 

Mr  LAIDLAW.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Controlling  patents  on  improvements  of  the  Worth- 
ington pump  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  some  years  ago  the  International  Steam  Pump 
Co.  was  formed  by  him  and  some  other  gentlemen,  and  he  became  the 
first  president  of  that,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  He  did. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  when  that  company  was  formed  it  was  formed 
by  putting  into  the  concerns  the  Henry  R.  Worthington  Co.,  and 
perhaps  these  other  10  companies  that  you  mention? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No,  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  LAIDL/.W.  And  if  you  want  to  know  about  that  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  do  not  want  to  know  the  number;  the  number  is 
immaterial. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  that  is — 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  owners  of  these  manufacturing  plants  received 
preferred  stock  for  the  value  of  their  plants,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  common  stock  as  bonus  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Then  the  International  Steam  Pump  Co.  continued 
its  business  all  over  the  world  and  finally  began  paying  dividends  on 
the  common  stock,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  It  did  for  a  few  years. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  did  they  pay? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Oh,  they  paid  4  per  cent,  I  think,  for  two  years. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Four  per  cent  for  two  years  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  did  they  pay  after  that? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  think  they  paid  1  per  cent  one  year,  and  then 
they  quit. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  quit  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  You  know  that  was  paid  for  a  purpose;  you  know 
what  that  was. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  was  that  common  stock  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  You  mean  the  amount  issued  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes;  the  amount  issued. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  it  was  all  water,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  that.  I  know  I  got 
some  of  it  with  my  preferred  stock  for  our  plant,  and  that  is  all  I 
know.  Some  people  may  have  paid  for  it;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  is  it  worth  in  the  market  now  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  think  it  is  worth  about  $18,  or  perhaps  $17,  to-day. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Something  like  $18  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  know  how  much  it  is  ? 
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Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Are  they  not  paying  out  dividends  on  that  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No,  sir;  they  are  hardly  paying  dividends  on  the 
preferred  stock  this  last  quarter. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  preferred  stock  you 
have  got. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not  know;  I  think  it  is  $12,500,000;  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  said  you  have  about  $25,000,000  actual  capital? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  actual  capital  is  all 
represented  by  the  preferred  stock,  and  have  you  not  paid  dividends 
on  the  common,  which  is  all  water  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  that  is  years  ago;  that  is  ancient  history. 
The  last  dividend  which  was  paid  on  the  common  was  away  back 
about  1902  or  1903—1902,  I  believe. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  those  dividends  were  earned,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Sir? 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  were  earned? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  suppose  so.  I  was  not  auditing  the  books;  I  can 
not  tell  you.  I  know  I  got  them — the  dividends. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Did  you  consider  the  turning  over  of  your  company 
to  the  International  Steam  Pump  Co.  a  profitable  investment  to  you, 
a  profitable  change. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  I  have  never  regretted  it. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  are  making  more  money  out  of  your  business 
than  you  were  then,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  We  have  extended  the  plant,  and  it  is  a  bigger 
plant  now  than  it  was  then.  It  is  a  nice  business. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  you  are  getting  a  bigger  return  on  the  capital 
invested  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  From  that  plant? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes,  than  you  did  before  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  We  have  in  years  gone  by,  but  not  during  this  last 
year,  because  prices  have  been  so  low,  competition  has  been  very 
strong,  and  we  have  been  running  only  three-quarters  full,  about  70 
per  cent  full;  our  plants  have  been  running  only  about  70  per  cent. 
That  is  why  we  want  this  tariff,  to  keep  our  burden  down,  to  give  us 
business. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  not  this  the  fact,  that  the  Worthington  pump  is 
recognized  the  world  over  as  the  best  made  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  It  used  to  be. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  it  not  still? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  in  Germany  they  are 
copying  it,  and  their  copies  are  worth  just  as  much  money. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  the  name  "Worthington"  on  it  makes  it  sell, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  it  did  at  one  time. 

Mr.  PALMER.  So  much  so  that  when  the  International  Steam  Pump 
Co.  bought  out  your  companies  they  began  putting  the  name  Worth- 
ington on  all  the  pumps? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Oh,  that  is  nonsense. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Was  not  that  the  reason  Charles  C.  Worthington 
quit  it? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No ;  you  are  all  wrong. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  that  you  got  big  prices  for  these  other  pumps, 
just  because  you  had  the  Worthington  name  on  them? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  It  was  not  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  Mr.  Worthington  resigned. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  that  was  not  the  reason  he  resigned.  I  know 
something  about  that;  you  are  wrong  on  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Were  not  the  prices  of  all  your  pumps  in  these  other 
10  companies  immediately  raised  when  you  went  into  the  Interna- 
tional Steam  Pump  Co.;  did  they  not  sell  under  the  name  of  Worth- 
ington for  higher  prices  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Oh,  no;  oh,  no. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  brought  greater  prices  to  the  International 
Steam  Pump  Co.  Is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No;  it  is  not  so.  Before  ever  the  companies  con- 
solidated the  price  lists  were  all  the  same.  Worthington  started  the 
thing — the  price  list — and  all  us  chaps  that  went  into  the  business 
later  on  simply  copied  the  Worthington  price  list,  and  Worthington 
used  to  get  the  full  list  price  for  those  pumps. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  he  made  these  lists, 
a  "  6  by  4  by  6  "  pump — you  know  something  about  pumps — you  know 
what  a  "6  by  4  by  6"  pump  is? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  The  price  of  that  was  $140,  and  he  used  to  get  that 
price  for  those  pumps. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  you  people  could  not  get  that  price? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  now,  just  wait  a  minute.  To-day  we  are  glad 
to  get  the  half  of  that  price  for  that  pump.  I  remember  the  time, 
after  I  went  into  the  pump  business,  that  we  used  to  get  $100  for  a 
"6  by  4  by  6  " ;  but  there  is  so  much  competition  now  that  we  are  glad 
to  get  the  half  of  that.  That  is  a  big  price. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  now,  you  are  just  verifying  what  I  was  trying 
to  get,  and  what  I  intimated  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  All  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  A\prthington  name  made  it  possible  to  sell  the 
Worthington  pump  at  list. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  in  those  days. 

Mr.  PALMER.  While  you  sold  at  a  less  price. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  We  were  not  in  the  business  in  those  days. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  when  the  trust  was  formed  all  the  companies  in 
the  International  Steam  Pump  Co.  sold  at  Worthington  prices  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No;  you  have  got  that  mixed.  There  is  nothing  hi 
that;  oh,  no. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  that  is  whv  you  are  able  to  make  these  big 
moneys,  so  that  you  could  pay  dividends  on  your  common  stock;' is 
that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No ;  that  is  not  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  was  all  water  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  you  are  better  posted  than  I 
am  on  that;  I  can  not  say  that. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  we  should  like  to  get  the  facts  from  you.  All  1 
want  you  to  tell  me  is,  whether  your  business  has  not  been  so  profitable 
since  the  combination  was  formed  that  you  have  been  able  to  compete 
with  pump  makers  the  world  over,  and  make  not  only  a  return  on 
vour  actual  capital  invested,  but  a  return  on  the  water  that  is  in  the 
International  Steam  Pump  Co.'s  capitalization;  is  that  not  all  so  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No;  it  is  not  so.  Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
pump  business  to-day  is  a  hard  struggle;  and  I  can  prove  that  in  this 
list  that  I  have  before  me — there  are  36  pump  men  on  this  list. 
Now,  there  are  three,  and  you  know  some  of  them,  that  are  in  the 
hands  of  receivers  right  now,  or  have  been  recently — the  Platt  Iron 
Works,  Allis-Chalmers,  and  the  Scranton  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  They  are  busted. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  could  not  pay  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  They  could  not  stand  the  strain. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  International  Steam 
Pump  Co.  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  there  are  36  competitors  making  the  prices 
for  us. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  We  are  doing  about  35  per  cent  of  the  pump  busi- 
ness, and  these  other  people  make  the  prices.  We  never  could  make 
the  prices;  and  that  is  why  I  say  we  are  not  a  trust.  We  do  not 
control  prices  or  output.  Our  competitors  make  the  prices;  and 
business  has  been  bad,  and  our  prices  are  low,  and  we  have  not  been 
making  the  dividends. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  did  you  form  this  combination  for  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  We  formed  that  combination  in  1899,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  down  competition  and  reducing  our  cost;  so  that 
when  an  order  was  about  to  come  up  there  would  notxbe  nine  wolves 
after  it.  We  would  send  two  men  after  that  job,  instead  of  a  dozen. 
Instead  of  having  agents  and  sales  offices  in  all  the  large  cities,  we 
cut  that  down  to  one  office.  Economies  of  that  kind,  you  can  see, 
would  be  effective;  and  that  is  why  we  got  together,  and  to  cut 
down  competition.  It  was  too  fierce.  I  think  men  should  be  put 
in  jail,  myself,  for  making  a  price  that  you  can  not  make  money  on, 
just  the  same  as  they  would  be  put  in  jail  for  stealing  from  a  man. 
That  is  the  trouble  with  people  to-day;  half  of  them  should  be  put 
in  jail  for  making  too  much — 

Mr.  PALMER  (interposing).  You  would  put  these  independent  fel- 
lows in  jail  because  they  do  not  charge  enough  for  pumps? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  That  is  right;  they  should  be  put  in  jail;  sure;  that 
is  right. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  want  them  to  do  what  you  used  to  do 
when  you  had  to  "  buck"  against  Henry  R.  Worthington,  and  cut 
the  price  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Oh,  no;  this  matter  of  cutting  the  list  price  had 
been  going  on  years  before  I  was  born. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes.  Well,  in  that  $25,000,000  of  capital  which  is 
invested  and  which  was  appraised  by  some  expert  accountant,  how 
much  are  the  Worthington  patents  appraised  at? 
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Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  now,  you  are  going  into  finances;  I  can  not 
tell  you  that.  If  you  had  asked  me  12  years  ago,  I  could  have  told 
you. 

Mr.  PALMER.  They  are  very  valuable  patents  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Some  of  them  are.  Trie  duplex  pump  is  not  pat- 
ented now.  Henry  R.  Worthington's  patents  have  all  run  out  years 
ago. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  Mr.  Charles  C.  Worthington's  patents  have  not 
run  out,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  think  they  have  too.  Mr.  Schwanhausser  is  our 
chief  consulting  engineer;  he  can  tell  you.  Can  you  not,  Mr.  Schwan- 
hausser ? 

Mr.  SCHWANHAUSSER.  There  are  only  a  few  of  Charles  C.  Worth- 
ington's patents  which  have  not  run  out.  His  principal  patent  ran 
out  a  few  years  ago — the  Worthington  high-duty  engine;  all  the 
patents  on  that  engine  have  expired,  and  the  engine  is  being  built 
to-day  in  England  and  Germany  and  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  beg  your  pardon;  will  you  step  up  in  front,  so 
that  the  stenographer  can  hear  you  ? 

Mr.  SCHWANHAUSSER.  I  simpfy  state  this — that  the  principal  pat- 
ents of  Charles  C.  Worthington,  the  one  principal  patent,  was  a  pat- 
ent on  a  triple-expansion  direct-pumping  engine,  which  proved  a 
commercial  success.  That  patent  ran  out  about  two  years  ago. 
This  Worthington  high-duty  pumping  engine  that  Charles  C.  Worth- 
ington invented,  those  patents  have  all  run  out. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  do  you  call  that,  a  "high  duty"  engine? 

Mr.  SCHWANHAUSSER.  High  duty;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  It  sounds  like  a  tariff. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  High  efficiency. 

Mr.  SCHWANHAUSSER.  It  was  an  engine  that  would  compete  with 
a  flywheel  enghue. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  millions  of  your  capital 
invested  represents  the  value  as  carried  on  your  books  ? 

Mr.  SCHWANHAUSSER.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  SCHWANHAUSSER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PALMER.  That  is  all;  thank  you. 

Mi*.  HARRISON.  That  is  all.  Are  there  any  more  questions  for 
Mr.  Laidlaw? 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  year  that  you  declared  a  dividend  on  the  common 
stock,  what  did  you  declare  on  the  preferred  stock  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  We  have  paid  6  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  ever 
since  we  combined  these  companies  in  1899.  Never  missed  it.  But 
we  had  to  discuss  things  pretty  seriously  to  see  whether  we  could  pay 
that  or  not  some  months  ago. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Laidlaw.  In  describ- 
ing this  export  trade  that  your  companies  had,  you  testified  that  you 
sold  these  pumps  abroad  at  cost  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Without  any  profit? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  we  sell  them  to  our  London  office  at  cost;  our 
sales  office. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  But  your  London  office  sells  them  at  a  profit,  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Very  little  profit. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Wny  would  they  be  in  the  business  if  they  did  not 
make  a  profit  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Well,  they  handle  the  output  from  our  Newark  plant 
in  England,  which  is  a  large  plant,  turning  out  a  million  and  a  half 
a  year. 

^Mr.  HARRISON.  You  have  also  a  factory  in  England  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Newark  on  Trent;  yes,  sir;  and  a  small  shop  in 
London.  We  used  to  have  a  big  shop  in  London,  but  we  have  a  plant 
now  at  Newark,  120  miles  north  of  London,  and  that  is  on  the  railroad, 
and  it  is  cheaper  to  get  our  material  in  and  out.  Now,  they  turn  out 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1,500,000  a  year,  and  they  turn  out  the 
pumps  for  the  foreign  business  that  amount  to  something;  Worthing- 
ton  pumps,  from  our  designs. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  They  are  obliged  under  the  English  law  to  manu- 
facture in  that  country,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No;  out  because  it  is  cheaper.  Years  ago  we  used 
to  ship  over  there,  but  we  can  not  do  it  any  more. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  But  you  have  already  told  us  that  you  shipped 
$500,000  worth  of  your  pumps  to  your  London  office  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No ;  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  from  that  point  or  other  points,  they  are 
distributed  to  France,  Germany,  Australia,  and  India,  and  other 
countries  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Together  with  our  output  of  the  shop  in  England. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Yes;  but  the  American  pumps  are  distributed  aD 
over  the  world — made  here  in  America  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  should  say  that  that  is  pretty  nearly  right,  with 
this  proviso,  that  certain  of  these  pumps  that  we  send  to  our  London 
office  and  those  are  sold  by  them — 

Mr.  HARRISON  (interposing).  And  they  make  a  profit  on  them. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  do. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  doubt  it;  they  use  them  to  fill  in  with  their  other 
business,  the  same  as  we  do,  to  fill  in  in  the  selling  and  manufacturing 
ends.  But  we  do  send  pumps  from  America  ourselves;  a  few  now 
and  again  into  Canada  and  into  Mexico,  and  a  few  into  South  America. 
We  are  just  trying  to  work  up  a  business  there  now,  but  it  is  a  hard 
job  because  we  have  German  competition. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  are  surprised  to  find  that  your  competitors  in 
America  are  selling  S3, 500, 000  worth  of  pumps  and  machinery 

Mr.  LAIDLAW  (interposing).  I  am. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  To  your  $500,000  worth  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  That  surprises  me.     I  can  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  that  is  what  the  Treasury  books  show. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Mr.  Laidlaw,  you  say  that  this  combination  or 
organization  was  formed  in  1899  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  And  the  preferred  stock,  whatever  it  may  be,  rep- 
resents cash,  does  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FORDXEY.  On  that  you  have  paid  a  6  per  cent  dividend? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  cash. 

Mr.  FORDXEY.  And  I  understand  that  you  have  only  paid  two  or 
three  dividends  on  your  common  stock  since  that  time? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  That  is  right;  that  was  just  after  the  consolidation 
in — 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  1902. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  In  1900,  1901,  and,  I  think,  in  1902. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  When  you  have  only  paid  a  6  per  cent  dividend  on 
your  preferred  stock  and  nothing,  practically,  on  your  common  stock, 
it  can  not  be  said,  then,  that  you  are  overprosperous,  can  it  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  No;  we  know  it.     I  know  it. 

Mr.  FORDXEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  do  not  mean  the  preferred  stock  represented  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Preferred  stock? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Surely. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  preferred  stock  was  given  to  all  of  the  manu- 
facturers who  joined  this  trust  in  exchange  for  their  plants,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  The  preferred  stock  for  the  plants  is  as  good  as  cash. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Well,  as  good  as  cash.     I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  It  was  worth  the  money. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  did  you  turn  your  plant  in  for? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Our  plant  in  Cincinnati  ?     About  $800,000. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Was  it  incorporated  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Was  it  incorporated  at  the  time — your  company  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  was  the  capital  stock  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Was  that  the  actual  cash  invested  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  guess  it  was,  pretty  nearly.  We  may  have  got  a 
little  premium.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  have  done. 

Mr.  PALMER.  A  little  premium? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Our  capital  stock  was  pretty  nearly  up  to  that 
figure. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  It  was  what  you  felt  your  plant  was  worth  at  that 
time,  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  That  is  what  we  got,  $800,000. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  I  say  you  felt  that  your  property  was  worth  that  ? 

Mr.  LAEDLAW.  Certainly,  it  was. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Any  man  selling  his  property,  if  he  has  a  successful 
business,  is  entitled  to  a  little  more  money  for  it  than  he  really  put 
into  it,  is  he  not,  without  it  being  called  watered  stock  ? 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  That  is  the  way  I  would  feel. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LAIDLAW.  Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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BRIEF  OF  PUMP  MACHINERY  MANUFACTURERS. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Januarys,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  \V.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  following,  in  a  desire  to  assist  your 
committee  in  determining  a  just  tariff  on  machines  and  machinery  under  paragraph 
199  of  the  present  law,  which  is  paragraph  66  of  the  metal  bill  of  the  Sixty-second 
Congress,  second  session,  H.  R.  18642. 

OUR   PRODUCTS   AND   NUMBER   OF   EMPLOYEES. 

The  products  of  the  undersigned,  employing  upward  of  6,500  men,  include  the 
following  machinery:  Direct-acting  steam  pumps,  both  simple  and  compound;  cen- 
trifugal pumps;  steam  condensers;  water  meters;  pumps  for  marine  service;  water 
heaters;  power  pumps;  pumping  engines;  gas  engmes;  crude-oil  engines;  air  com- 
pressors; mining  machinery;  smelting  machinery;  concentrating  machinery;  creo- 
soting  machinery;  cement  machinery;  rock-crushing  machinery;  gasoline  engines; 
gas  generators;  rock  drills. 

HIGHLY   DEVELOPED   MACHINERY. 

All  these  articles  are  highly  developed  machinery,  in  the  production  of  which  the 
expenditure  for  labor  forms  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost.  This  important  feature 
distinguishes  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  from  the  so-called  raw-product 
industries,  although  it  would  appear  that  effort  is  made  to  group  these  inherently 
different  enterprises  together  in  the  proposed  legislation  and  in  the  hearings  with 
respect  thereto. 

COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 

The  principal  elements  in  the  total  cost  of  the  above  machinery  are  material,  labor, 
and  overhead  costs. 

The  cost  of  material  averages  about  23  per  cent.  As  to  the  item  of  material  cost  it 
is  probable  that  the  foreign  and  American  manufacturers  stand  on  the  same  footing. 

LABOR   BY   FAR   THE    MOST   IMPORTANT   ELEMENT. 

However,  in  the  labor  and  overhead  costs  comprising  the  remaining  77  per  cent, 
the  foreign  manufacturer  has  marked  advantages,  chiefly  because  the  wages  paid  for 
equivalent  work  average  about  one-half. 

COMPARATIVE    WAGE    RATES. 

As  we  are  aware  that  a  great  mass  of  statistics  has  been  filed  with  you  on  this  im- 
portant subject  of  comparative  wage  rates,  we  shall  not  make  detailed  analysis  here, 
but  shall  submit  herewith  a  comparative  statement  of  wages,  setting  forth  the  wages 
paid  (per  week)  to  various  classes  of  operatives  in  different  localities  in  this  country 
and  in  different  countries  abroad. 

We  would  also  mention  that  our  own  experience  in  the  operation  of  factories  abroad 
bears  out  the  reports  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing  that 
the  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  abroad  are  paid  on  an  average  almost  exactly  one- 
half  of  what  the  same  class  of  workmen  receive  in  America. 

GERMAN    WORKMEN    EFFICIENT. 

In  this  connection  your  careful  examination  will  doubtless  show  that  the  output 
per  man  per  annum  in  the  German  factories  is  as  large  as  that  in  American  factories, 
so  that  the  difference  in  wage  paid  in  not  offset  by  greater  efficiency.  In  fact,  it  is 
frequently  stated  by  eminent  authorities  that  the  German  workman  is  the  more 
efficient  as  a  result  of  a  superior  industrial  education. 

IMPROVED  METHODS  ALREADY  INTRODUCED  BY  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  AND  COPIED 

ABROAD. 

Owing  to  the  keen  competition  existing  between  manufacturers  in  our  own  country, 
they  have  for  many  years  been  obliged  to  reduce  their  cost  of  production  by  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  devices,  automatic  machinery,  and  modern  efficiency  methods. 
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These  have  been  observed  and  adopted  by  foreign  manufacturers,  so  that  now  modern 
shop  equipment  and  practices  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany,  are  cqncededly 
as  far  advanced  as  those  in  this  country. 

It  would  be  fallacious  to  argue  that  if  the  experienced  and  resourceful  American 
manufacturer  is  put  to  greater  necessities  he  will  rise  to  the  occasion  by  developing 
new  devices  and  methods  whereby  the  cost  of  production  will  be  still  more  greatly 
reduced.  The  exigencies  of  the  depressed  business  conditions  of  recent  years  have 
furnished  a  sufficient  incentive  toward  this.  Further,  if  such  improvements  are  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  greater  necessity,  what  would  prevent  the  foreign  manufacturer  from 
immediately  putting  these  into  practice  and  retaining  the  controlling  advantage 
which  he  now  possesses  in  lower  labor  costs  ? 

AMERICAN    LABOR-SAVING    MACHINERY    ORIGINATED    HERE,    NOW    COPIED    ABROAD    AT 
LOWER   COST,  WITHOUT   EXPENSE    OF    DEVELOPMENT. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of  the  American  manufacturer 
have  militated  against  him  with  respect  to  the  very  situation  with  which  he  is  here 
confronted.  It  is  the  American  manufacturer  who  originated  and  created  the  labor- 
saving  machinery  which,  under  a  modified  tariff,  would  now  be  manufactured  abroad 
and  brought  into  this  country.  To  create  such  machinery  naturally  costs  far  more 
than  to  copy  it;  yet  to  the  consumer  the  copy  furnished  by  the  foreign  'manufacturer 
is  as  serviceable  as  the  original  article.  So  the  American  manufacturer  is  left  to  bear 
the  whole  expense  resulting  from  the  development  of  such  improved  machinery. 

Moreover,  tne  general  wage  scale  in  this  country  necessitates  a  greater  depreciation 
in  other  respects,  such  as  buildings  and  like  permanent  improvements. 

It  appears  that  it  is  estimated  that,  notwithstanding  a  reduction  in  tariff  from  45 
to  25  per  cent  on  articles  in  paragraph  66,  the  revenue  will  be  maintained.  That  is 
to  say,  the  American  manufacturer  will  have  to  share  the  American  market  with 
foreign  manufacturers  far  more  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  This  will  decrease 
the  volume  of  business  of  the  American  manufacturer  and  likewise  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  business  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

VOLUME    OP   BUSINESS   AS   AFFECTING   COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 

Overhead  or  burden,  both  manufacturing  and  selling,  is  a  large  factor  in  the  total 
cost  of  any  manufactured  article.  As  the  volume  of  business  increases,  the  percent- 
age of  overhead  or  burden  decreases;  as  the  volume  of  business  falls  off,  the  percentage 
of  overhead  costs  increases. 

If  our  foreign  competitors  are  given  a  larger  share  of  the  American  market  by  a 
reduction  of  our  tariff  rate,  they  are  given  a  greatly  increased  volume  of  business  and 
are  thereby  enabled  further  to  lower  their  costs  of  production,  while  our  volume  is 
reduced  and  our  costs  increased. 

PRESENT   EARNINGS   ON   CAPITAL   INVESTED   ALREADY  TOO   LOW. 

From  whatever  angle  the  question  be  viewed,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  apparent 
that  a  keener  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  must  reduce  the  wage  scale  in 
many  American  industries.  In  reply  to  this  it  is  often  contended  that  the  American 
manufacturer  should  be  satisfied  with  less  profits.  This  could  have  no  application 
to  the  undersigned.  Despite  heavy  expenditures  for  up-to-date  equipment  and  in 
the  introduction  of  the  most  economical  shop  practices,  the  business  of  the  under- 
signed returned  for  the  last  year  an  average  of  less  than  6  per  cent  on  the  capital 
invested,  as  based  upon  a  conservative  and  disinterested  valuation  of  fixed  and  net 
liquid  assets. 

There  was  never  in  the  existence  of  the  undersigned  a  greater  need  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  tariff  rate  than  at  present.  We  are  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  meeting  a  constantly  advancing  wage  scale  and  a  shortening  of  working  hours,  and 
our  expenses  are  further  enhanced  by  wise  and  beneficial  legislation,  such  as  various 
workmen's  compensation  acts  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  different  States. 

INADEQUATE    MARGIN    OF    PROFIT. 

At  the  same  time,  severe  competition  has  reduced  the  prices  of  our  products  so  that 
even  under  the  existing  tariff  rates  there  is  an  inadequate  margin  of  profit.  If  our 
market  is  to  be  further  invaded  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  our  volume  of  busi- 
ness decreased,  this  would,  as  above  indicated,  tend  to  increase  our  coat  of  production. 
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CUT  IN   TARIFF   RATE   MEANS   CUT  IN    WAGE   RATE. 

Since  the  costs  of  our  raw  material  are  equal  here  and  abroad;  since  whatever 
mechanical  improvements  and  methods  of  manufacture  which  may  be  developed  are 
equally  open  to  adoption  by  the  domestic  and  foreign  manufacturer;  since  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  operatives  in  the  most  advanced  foreign  countries  is  equal  to  our  own; 
there  is  but  one  recourse  left  to  the  American  manufacturer  to  bring  about  a  further 
material  reduction  in  the  costs  of  production,  namely,  the  lowering  of  the  American 
wage  rate  to  the  rates  prevalent  in  foreign  countries,  with  the  necessary  decline  in 
the  standard  of  living  and  well-being  which  accompanies  the  lower  wage  rate. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  matters  will  receive  the  careful  consideration  which  their 
importance  calls  for,  and  that  the  present  tariff  rate,  the  necessity  of  which  is  further 
indicated  by  the  accompanying  schedules,  will  be  maintained. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  LAIDLAW. 

WM.  SCHWANHAUSSEB. 

International  Steam  Pump  Co.;  The  Deane  Steam  Pump  Co.;  The  Snow 
Steam  Pump  Works;  The  Clayton  Air  Compressor  Works;  The 
Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  Co.;  Fred  M.  Prescott  Steam  Pump  Co.;  The 
Jeanesville  Iron  Works  Co.;  Power  &  Mining  Machinery  Co.;  Henry 
R.  Worthington;  The  Blake  &  Knowles  Steam  Pump  Works;  Denver 
Rock  Drill  &  Machinery  Co.;  International  Gas  Engine  Co.;  Holly 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Examples  taken  from  our  records,  showing  costs  of  pumps  currently  manufactured. 

THE  LAIDLAW-DUNN-GORDON  CO.,  ELMWOOD  PLACE,  OHIO. 
[Jan.  9,  1913.] 


Amount. 

Our  cost. 

Foreign 
cost. 

EXAMPLE  A. 

$319.  36 

Per  cent. 
36 

Per  cent. 
36 

Labor      

533.25 

60 

30 

Expense.  

34.55 

4 

4 

Profit,  20  per  cent  

887.  16 

100 
20 

70 
14 

120 

84 

Protection  re  uired,  43  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  B. 

Material  

286.05 

18 

18 

Labor    

1,234.17 

77 

39 

Expense  

85.03 

5 

5 

Profit,  20  per  cent  

1,605.25 

100 
20 

62 
12 

120 

74 

Protection  required,  62  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  C. 

Material     ....  .                      .. 

574.  08 

29 

29 

Labor      .  ..  . 

1,265.53 

64 

32 

E  xpense  

135.29 

7 

7 

Profit,  20  per  cent  

1,974.90 

100 
20 

68 
14 

120 

82 

Protection  required,  46  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  D. 

Material  

1,694.29 

33 

33 

Labor  

2,  924.  74 

58 

29 

Expense     

438.  15 

9 

9 

Profit,  20  per  cent  

5,057.18 

100 
20 

71 
14 

120 

85 

Protection  reauired.  41  Der  cent. 

SCHEDULE  C. 
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Examples  taken  from  our  records,  showing  costs  of  pumps  currently  manufactured — Contd. 
THE  LAIDLAW-DUNN-GORDON  CO.,  ELMWOOD   PLACE.  OHIO- Continued. 


Amount. 

Our  cost. 

Foreign 
cost. 

EXAMPLE  E. 

Material  

$1,386.69 

Per  cent. 
25 

Percent. 
25 

Labor  

3,  547.  05 

66 

33 

E  xpense  

467.29 

9 

9 

Profit,  20  per  cent    

5,401.03 

100 
20 

67 
13 

120 

80 

Protection  required,  50  per  cent. 

HENRY  R.  WORTHINGTON,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


EXAMPLE  A. 

Material  

$251.50 

19 

19 

Labor  

904.18 

67 

34 

Expense  

199.32 

14 

14 

Profit,  20  per  cent  

1,355.00 

100 
20 

67 
13 

120 

80 

Protection  required,  50  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  B. 

Material  

395.00 

20 

20 

Labor  

1,346.99 

66 

33 

Expense  

296.01 

14 

14 

Profit,  20  per  cent  

2,038.00 

100 
20 

67 
13 

120 

80 

Protection  required,  50  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  C. 

$430.50 

20 

20 

Labor  

1,462.08 

66 

33 

Expense  

321.42 

14 

14 

Profit,  20  per  cent  

2,214.00 

100 
20 

67 
13 

120 

80 

Protection  required,  50  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE   D. 

Material  

723.00 

22 

22 

Labor  

2,  094.  97 

64 

32 

Expense      

459.03 

14 

14 

Profit,  2Q  per  cent  

3,277.00 

100 
20 

H 
13 

120 

81 

Protection  required,  49  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  E. 

Material... 

1,453.00 

26 

26 

Labor  

3,466.31 

61 

31 

Expense  

756.19 

13 

13 

Profi  t  ,  20  per  cent  

5,675.50 

100 
20 

70 
14 

120 

84 

Protection  required,  43  per  cent. 
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Examples  taken  from  our  records,  showing  costs  of  pumps  currently  manufactured — Contd. 

DEANE  STEAM  PUMP  CO.,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Amount. 


Our  cost. 


EXAMPLE   A. 


Material S59.78  24 

Labor 160.93  65 

Expense 20.88  11 

247. 59  100 

Profit,  20  per  cent 20 

120 
Protection  required,  46  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  B. 

Material...                                                                                                         17.42  32 

Labor 31.93  58 

Expense : 5. 57  10 

54.92  100 

Profit,  20  per  cent 20 

120 
Protection  required,  41  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  c. 

Material 371.20 

Labor 980.46  58 

Expense 20 

1,691.54  100 

Profit,  20  per  cent 20 

120 
Protection  required,  41  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  D. 

Material 374.33  30 

Labor 752.62  60 

Expense 117.50  10 

1,244.45  100 

Profit  20  per  cent 20 

120 
Protection  required,  43  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  E. 

Material 21.42  14 

Labor 109.65  73 

Expense 18.83  13 

100 

Profit  20percent 20 

120 
Protection  required,  56  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  F. 

Material 216.14  25 

Labor 558.55  64 

Expense 94.98  11 

869.67  100 

Profit  20 percent .* 20 

120 
Protection  required,  46  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  o. 

Material 252.48  25 

Labor 664.38  65 

Expense 107. 09  10 

1,023.95  100 

Profit  20  per  cent 

120 
Protection,  required,  46  per  cent. 
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Examples  taken  from  our  records,  showing  costs  of  pumps  currently  manufactured — Contd. 
DEANE  STEAM  PUMP  CO.,  HOLYOKE,  MASS.— Continued. 


Amount. 

Our  cost 

Foreign 
cost. 

EXAMPLE  H. 

Material  

$547.  31 

Per  cent. 
35 

Per  cent. 
35 

Labor  

863.22 

56 

28 

Expense  

136.55 

9 

9 

Profit  20  per  cent  

1,547.08 

100 
20 

72 
14 

120 

86 

Protection  required,  40  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Material  

347.  16 

21 

21 

Labor  

1,131.86 

68 

34 

Expense  

183.63 

11 

11 

Profit  20  per  cent  

1,662.65 

100 
20 

66 
13 

120 

79 

Protection  required,  52  per  cent. 

Comparative  statement  of  wages  per  week. 


Laidlaw,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Snow,  Buffalo. 

N.  Y. 

V.'orthington. 
Harrison,  N.  J. 

Blake,  East 
Cambridge, 

Mass. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Fitters  (bench  department)  

$16.  50 
15.00 
17.70 
17.10 
9.60 

$18.00 
18.00 
21.90 
21.00 
14.40 

$15.40 
13.75 
16.50 
18.25 
9.07 

$20.62 
20.62 
23.37 
22.00 
10.45 

$10.80 
10.80 
15.10 
20.25 
9.10 

$17.28 
19.98 
27.00 
25.12 
10.80 

$13.  75 
13.75 
16.50 
16.50 
9.35 

$20.90 
23.65 
22.55 
24.20 
9.35 

Turners 

Pattern  makers  (wood)  

Blacksmiths                        .  . 

Laborers         

England  and 
Wales.'  » 

Germany.' 

France.4 

Belgium.' 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Fitters  (bench  department) 

$8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
8.00 
4.50 

$9.00 
9.00 
9.50 
9.00 
5.50 

$6.50 
6.75 
6.37 
7.12 
4.50 

$8.00 
8.25 
7.50 
8.25 
5.50 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.37 
6.29 
3.89 

$7.20 
7.62 
7.43 
7.93 
4.79 

$4.93 
5.12 
4.89 
5.02 
3.22 

$5.70 
6.08 
6.00 
6.12 
4.06 

Turners                                    

Pattern  makers  (wood)  

Blacksmiths  . 

Laborers    ...                        .... 

i  British  Board  of  Trade  Report  Cd.  5609,  1911. 

1  The  wages  in  England  in  February,  1909,  were  about  14  per  cent  higher  than  in  1905. 

»  British  Board  of  Trade  Report  Cd.  4032,  1910. 

« British  Board  of  Trade  Report  Cd.  4512,  1909. 

•  British  Board  of  Trade  Report  Cd.  5065,  1910. 
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Statement  of  comparative  wages  paid  per  hour. 

[Maximum  rate  used  only.) 
[April,  1911.] 
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Manchester. 

Liverpool. 

Glasgow. 
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CQ 

The  Blohm  & 
VossCo. 

Iron  molders: 
Sand  

Cts. 
41.7 

Cts. 
40.6 

Cts. 
37.5 

Cts. 
36.1 

Cts. 
14.2 

Cts. 
18.5 

Cts. 
18.6 

Cts. 
18.1 

Cts. 
16.6 

as. 

22.0 

Cts. 
12.0 

Cts. 
14.4 

Cts. 
18.1 

Loam  

41.7 

40.6 

37.5 

36.1 

15.1 

19.1 

19.4 

19.1 

16.6 

Brass  molders  

38.9 

40.0 

37.5 

36.1 

14.3 

17.8 

17.2 

17.6 

17.0 

Iron  molders'  help- 
ers (dressers)  

18.2 

20.0 

20.0 

18.9 

12.4 

13.6 

12.3 

13.0 

Brass  molders' 
helpers  (dressers) 

20.0 

16.9 

11.3 

13.0 

Core  makers 

36.1 

33.3 

32.5 

36.1 

14.3 

15.8 

16.8 

17.0 

13.7 

Fitters  (bench  de- 
partment)   

30.0 

34.0 

30.0 

14.2 

17.8 

16.8 

16.8 

15.4 

20.0 

Planers 

33.6 

35.0 

40.0 

30.0 

14.3 

17.8 

16.2 

16.2 

15.4 

Turners        (lathe 
hands)  .  .  . 

32.6 

37.0 

37.5 

29.0 

14.2 

17.8 

16.8 

16.8 

15.4 

22.0 

16.3 

31.5 

36.0 

35.0 

30.0 

14.3 

17.8 

17.1 

16.2 

15.4 

Blotters  

12.4 

17.8 

15.4 

16.2 

15.4 

Grinders  
Erectors  

30.2 
28.0 

38.6 

"s£6 

30.6 

13.3 
14.3 

17.8 

17.6 
16.8 

14.5 
16.8 

17.6 
15.9 







Drillers 

27.7 

28.0 

27.5 

22.0 

9.8 

17.8 

13.6 

13.1 

15.4 

15.6 

K.]A<>tTi<Mf"i<> 

31.4 

35.0 

27.5 

30.0 

14.3 

17.8 

15.9 

Pattern  makers: 
Wood  

46.2 

39.0 

42.5 

36.5 

14.3 

20.0 

18.5 

18.3 

16.6 

25.0 

14.4 

14.4 

16.0 

Metal        .     . 

29.5 

Blacksmiths     .... 

31.0 

37.0 

34.6 

35.0 

11.6 

19.1 

16.8 

20.0 

17.0 

13.4 

Blacksmiths'  help- 
ers 

23.0 

22.0 

20.0 

9.8 

11.6 

11.3 

10.9 

10.0 

Laborers  (machine 

17.1 

18.0 

18.7 

20.0 

8.9 

10.6 

8.1 

9.1 

9.0 

12.2 

Chippers: 
Iron  foundry  .  . 

18.8 

22.0 

18.5 

22.9 

12.4 

Brass  foundry 

21.0 

17.5 

20.9 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Lawrence  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Canton  Hughes,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Hopven,  Owen  &  Rentschler,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Heisler  Pump  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

De  Laval  Turbine  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Platt  Iron  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio.1 

Epping-Carpenter  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wilson  &  Snyder,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Westinghouse  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dean  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  H.  McGowan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wm.  Tod  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.1 

Camden  Iron  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Davidson  Pump  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

American  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Warren  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Warren,  Mass. 

Scranton  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.1 

Goyne  Pump  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Alberger  Pump  Co.,  New  York. 

Wheeler  Condenser  Co.,  New  York. 

Advance  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Gardner  Pump  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 

I.  P.  Morrifl  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


>Have  recently  been  or  are  now  In  hands  of  receiver. 
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Morris  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gould  Manufacturing  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Deming  Pump  Co. 

Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Dow  Pump  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Byron-Jackson,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

American  Well  Works. 

Cameron  Steam  Pump  Co.,  New  York. 

Guild  &  Garrison,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COMPRESSORS. 

Ingersoll-Rand,  Philipsburg,  N.  J. 

Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 

Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 

Gardner  Pump  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 

Burry  Manufacturing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Blaisdell  Machine  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Curtis  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

American  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Dow  Steam  Pump  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GAS   ENGINES. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  • 
Westinghouse  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
C.  &  G.  Cooper  Co.,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 
Eiyerside  Iron  Works,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wm.  Tod  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Hooven,  Owen  &  Rentschler,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Bessemer  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

CONDENSERS   FOR  POWER  PLANTS. 

Westinghouse  Machine  Co. 

Alberger  Condenser  Co. 

Wheeler  Condenser  &  Engineering  Co. 

C.  H.  Wheeler  Condenser  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Allis-Chalmers  Co. 

TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  HOMANS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HOMANS.  53  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in? 

Mr.  HOMANS.  Paragraph  199,  sir.  My  clients,  Messrs.  Richajds, 
Atkinson  &  Haserick,  are  importers  of  foreign  machinery — foreign 
textile  machinery — particularly  cotton  machinery  and  worsted  ma- 
chinery. This  textile  machinery,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
has  always  been  included,  for  some  reason  or  other,  under  the 
omnibus  clause  and  has  borne  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  feel  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  textile  machinery  bears  a  very 
much  higher  rate  of  duty  than  45  per  cent,  for  these  reasons:  This 
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machinery  is  expensive ;  it  has  to  be  packed  and  wrapped  very  care- 
fully in  'England  before  it  leaves  that  country;  after  once  being 
set  up  it  has  to  be  taken  apart,  thoroughly  greased,  put  up  in  cases, 
and  then  sent  to  this  country;  unpacked,  the  grease  removed,  set  up 
again,  and  sent  to  the  American  mill.  There  is  in  that  process  a 
very  considerable  risk  of  breakage. 

Now,  if  you  figure  what  the  real  protection  to  the  manufacture 
of  textile  machinery  is  in  this  country,  you  will  find  it  comes  nearer 
to  65  per  cent,  instead  of  45  per  cent,  as  contained  in  section  199. 
You  can  figure  that  05  per  cent,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  way :  There 
is  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  Our  invoices  show  that  the  cost 
of  the  packing  of  this  machinery  runs  from  7£  to  12£  per  cent.  Call 
it  10  per  cent.  That  added  to  the  45  per  cent  makes  55  per  cent. 
Then,  under  the  administrative  law,  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent  upon  our  paoldng  of  10  per  cent.  That  adds  44  per  cent  i)> 
addition,  making  59£  per  cent  on  this  textile  machinery.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  we  have,  as  I  say,  all  this  cost  of  greasing  the  machines, 
taking  them  apart,  fitting  them  up,  the  freight  rate  and  insurance, 
and  the  risk  of  breakage,  and  the  importer  figures  that  the  duty 
which  the  manufacturer  of  textile  machinery  has  is  something  like 
65  per  cent  over  his  foreign  competitor.  Now,  in  the  act  which  your 
committee  reported  last  winter,  you  reduced  the  duties,  as  I  made 
out  from  reading  the  act,  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  these  omnibus  products  of  metal,  under  section  199 
I  think  it  became  section  66  of  your  act. 

Now,  the  question  is,  gentlemen,  and  all  we  want  as  importers — 
and  I  think  I  can  show  you  before  I  get  through  that  it  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  our  selfish  interests,  but  it  is  quite  an  interesting  ques- 
tion to  New  England  generally — the  question  is  whether  if  you 
have  reduced  it  to  25  per  cent,  you  have  reduced  it  far  enough. 
Even  at  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  you  have  got  in  each  case 
to  put  on  your  10  per  cent  for  packing  this  machine  abroad,  which 
makes  it  35  per  cent  duty.  Then  you  have  to  pay,  under  the  admin- 
istrative law,  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  your  packing,  which  adds 
•1\  per  cent  more,  making  37-J  per  cent,  and  you  have  got  the 
extra  charges,  which  these  importers  figure,  as  I  am  informed, 
right  along  at  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  so  even  under  the  reduction 
which  you  have  made  in  the  House  bill  of  last  year,  you  get  a 
protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  textile  machinery 
of  some  40  to  42  per  cent.  Now,  the  point  which  I  wish  to 
make  particularly,  and  the  great  importance  to  us  in  New  Eng- 
land, it  seems  to  me,  of  this  very  subject,  is  this:  That  you  have 
pledged  yourselves,  as  I  understand  it,  to  reduce  schedule  "  K " 
and  schedule  "  I "  materially.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  take  away 
from  the  manufacturer  of  woolens  and  worsteds  and  cottons  the 
advantage  which  he  now  has  in  comparison  with  his  foreign  com- 
petitor, then  you  ought  to  make  it  possible  for  our  domestic  manu- 
facturer of  wools  and  worsteds  and  cottons  to  get  his  equipment  at 
a  very  reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  HULL,.  May  I  interrupt  you  right  there? 

Mr.  HOMANS.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HULL.  What  do  you  say  to  the  contention  of  a  great  many 
of  those  mill  owners  that  while  they  would  like  to  see  this  textile 
machinery  go  on  the  free  list,  that  they  desire  to  see  it  go  there 
gradually  instead  of  placing  it  on  the  free  list  and  enabling  prospec- 
tive rival  owners  to  purchase  this  machinery  at  reduced  prices  and 
set  up  rival  establishments  at  a  too  low  cost  for  their  machinery  ? 

Mr.  HOMANS.  I  should  think  there  might  be  something  in  that  in 
not  putting  them  on  the  free  list  at  once.  Of  course,  a  man  start- 
ing a  mill  with  this  textile  machinery  on  the  free  list  would  have  a 
big  advantage  over  the  present  manufacturer,  but  I  think  very  prob- 
ably the  present  manufacturer  would  add  to  his  mills  as  much  as  the 
new  manufacturers  coming  in. 

Mr.  PALMER.  But  the  American  manufacturer  or  mill  man  would 
have  to  charge  off  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  investment? 

Mr.  HOMANS.  I  think  he  would.  If  these  machines  must  be  bought 
and  we  must  keep  on  manufacturing  and  new  machinery  must  be 
put  in,  it  must  be  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  textile  manufac- 
turer to  get  his  machinery  cheaper,  of  course.  The  conditions  in 
these  various  textile  manufactories  are  very  different.  For  instance, 
take  the  woolen  manufacturer.  I  doubt  if  there  is  much,  if  any, 
foreign  machinery  sold  in  the  woolen  mills,  with  the  exception  of 
wool  scourers;  that  is,  the  cleaning  of  the  wool  originally.  The 
American  mills  have  been  built  up,  as  I  am  told,  under  a  system  of 
woolen  manufacture,  under  which  they  use  American  machines  and 
very  few  foreign  machines  come  in. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  As  I  recall  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  upon 
Schedule  K,  we  received  the  information  that  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  machinery  in  the  American  woolen  mills  was  imported  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  HOMANS.  You  are  thinking  of  worsted  machinery.  I  will  give 
you  those  figures.  I  am  speaking  strictly  of  woolens,  not  worsteds. 
The  figures  which  I  have  from  the  Tariff  Board  Lre:  Scouring  ma- 
chines, 55  per  cent  United  States,  45  per  cent  foreign;  carding 
machines,  92  per  cent  United  States,  8  per  cent  foreign;  spinning 
machines,  86  per  cent  United  States,  14  per  cent  foreign;  weaving 
machines,  77  per  cent  United  States,  23  per  cent  foreign. 

Xow,  when  you  come  to  the  worsted  manufacturer  there  is  an 
entirely  different  proposition,  because  the  whole  worsted-manufactur- 
ing system  was  built  up  with  the  use  of  foreign  machines.  If  you 
exclude  the  looms,  which  do  the  weaving,  and  certain  machines  for 
carding  carded  wool,  I  think  87  per  cent  of  the  machinery  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  worsted  mills  of  this  country  is  of  foreign  make. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  think  that  was  the  figure  given  by  the  Tariff  Board — 
87  per  cent. 

Mr.  HOMANS.  Eighty-seven,  as  I  recall  it,  sir.  What  we  sav  is  that 
if  the  duty  on  worsteds  is  to  be  reduced  and  these  manufacturers 
must  buy  all  their  machinery  abroad,  they  are  entitled  to  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction,  which  is  all  we  ask.  What  we  want  is  a  reason- 
able reduction,  realizing,  of  course,  that  you  gentlemen  have  got  to 
produce  some  revenue  from  this  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  While  cutting  the  duties,  as  we  propose  to  do,  on 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  substantially  in  two,  we  apparently  have 
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made  a  cut  from  45  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  upon  the  machinery  they 
use ;  but  you  state  that  cut  is  rather  apparent  than  real  ? 

Mr.  HOMANS.  I  think  the  reduction  is  from  65  per  cent  to  42  per 
cent  rather  than  from  45  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  believe  that  the  duty  should  go  lower  still  ? 

Mr.  HOMANS.  Well,  I  can  not  say  whether  these  machines  should 
pay  a  heavy  revenue,  that  is  for  you  to  determine;  but  as  far  as 
protection  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  the  duty  ought  to  go  lower.. 
The  curious  part  of  it  is,  sir,  that  at  the  present  time — well,  coming 
now  to  the  cotton  mills — at  the  present  time  there  is  very  considerable 
competition  between  the  foreign  machines  and  the  domestic  machines, 
particularly  in  the  preparatory  stages,  and  in  spinning,  although,  as 
I  am  informed,  the  prices  of  English  machines  run  from  10  or  12  to 
30  per  cent  higher  in  the  market  here  than  the  American  machines  do. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  the  total  American 
consumption  of  these  textile  machines? 

Mr.  HOMANS.  From  abroad  ? 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  No;  the  total  consumption  in  America. 

Mr.  HOMANS.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  what  the  total  importation  is, 
roughly. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  what  proportion  is 
domestic  and  what  proportion  is  imported. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  if  you  would  give  us  the 
amount  of  imports.  We  have  it  classed  under  a  blanket  clause  here. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Is  it  not  generally  understood  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  consumption  here  is  imported  and  about  two-thirds 
domestic  ? 

Mr.  HOMANS.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Of  course,  it  seems  to  me  that  would  be  rather 
essential  in  your  line  of  argument,  because  you  are  making  an  argu- 
ment both  from  the  protective  and  the  revenue  standpoint,  and  if  it 
is  true  that  at  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  one-third  of  the  total  consump- 
tion is  already  imported,  that  shows  that  even  under  this  strong  and 
active  competition  the  imports  are  considerable. 

Mr.  HOMANS.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Now,  can  you  state  about  the  exports  of  Ameri- 
can-made textile  machinery? 

Mr.  HOMANS.  No ;  but  I  should  suppose  there  is  very  little,  if  any. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Of  course,  in  making  a  revenue  tariff  we  must 
consider  first  whether  or  not  a  reduction  of  the  duties  would  increase 
the  imports  enough  to  raise  additional  revenue. 

Mr.  HOMANS.  The  majority  of  this  committee  thought  they  would, 
to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  way  they  figured  it 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Now,  in  your  judgment,  would  a  reduction  of  50 
per  cent  in  the  duty  double  the  importation — more  than  double  the 
importations  ? 

Mr.  HOMANS.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell,  because,  you  see,  it  de- 
pends largely  on  the  condition  of  the  manufacturers.  As  I  have  been 
informed  in  regard  to  the  textile  business  there  are  boom  times  and 
there  are  bad  times,  and  at  a  boom  time.  I  should  think,  a  reduction 
in  the  duty,  such  as  you  have  spoken  of,  would  bring  machinery  in 
here  very  fast. 
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Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Well,  here  is  what  I  want  to  get  at :  If  it  is  true 
that  we  do  not  export  textile  machinery  at  all — and  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  textile  machinery — but  if  it  be  true  that  no  domestic 
textile  machinery  is  exported,  and  if  one-third  of  the  total  amount  is 
imported,  then,  in  order  to  raise  additional  revenue,  according  to 
the  Democratic  idea  now  of  reducing  the  duties  by  one-half  you  will 
have  to  assume  that  two-thirds  of  the  American  consumption  would 
then  be  imported  ? 

Mr.  HOMANS.  Why,  yes ;  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  And  at  least  one-half  of  the  present  American 
production  displaced? 

Mr.  ROMANS.  You  have  got  to  consider  in  that,  Mr.  Longworth, 
too,  that  in  the  cotton  looms,  for  instance,  there  is  a  large  part  of  the 
manufacturing  protected  by  patent  and  in  some  very  important  cot- 
ton machines — the  ring  spinning  machines — there  are  patents  which 
protect  the  American  manufacturer  to  a  great  extent,  so  that  means 
there  are  certain  classes  of  machinery  where  there  would  not  be  im- 
portations from  abroad  in  any  event. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  we  did  not  estimate  in  our  table  here  that 
the  revenues  would  increase,  but  that  they  would  actually  decrease 
under  our  reduced  rate,  but  the  reduction  here 

Mr.  LONGWORTH  (interposing).    Not  to  any  extent, 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  to  nearly  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Yes;  and  the  total  importation  under  this  basket 
clause  is  immense. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Yes;  but  we  had  also  in  view  the  probability  of  a 
cut  in  the  finished  product  of  those  who  use  the  textile  machinery. 
In  other  words,  the  consumer  was  considered  in  proposing  this  reduc- 
tion rather  than  the  revenue. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  We  do  not  estimate  in  our  table  here  that  the  reve- 
nue would  increase,  but  that  it  would  actually  decrease  under  our 
reduced  rates. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Not  to  any  extent,  I  think. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

We  had  also  in  view  the  probability  of  a  cut  in  the  finished  prod- 
uct, on  those  that  use  the  textile  machinery.  In  other  words,  the 
consumer  was  considered  in  fixing  this  reduction  rather  than  the 

Mr.  LONGWORTH  (interposing).  You  estimated  that  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  import  in  1911  from  $6,700,000 
odd  to  $10,500,000  odd  and  that  the  revenue  would  be  about  prac- 
tically the  same. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  less. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Yes ;  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  less. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  essential  or  it  would  be 
proper  to  consider  about  what  the  proportion  would  be  of  the  im- 
portation. 

Mr.  HOMANS.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Longworth,  that  there  are  any 
statistics  from  which  that  could  be  procured?  It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  statistics  in  regard  to  this  textile  machinery. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  Yes;  but  there  ought  to  be  something  there.  It 
seems  to  me  very  essential  that  the  committee  should  know — no  mat- 
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ter  on  what  basis  or  on  what  theory  they  are  going  to  revise  this 
tariff — that  it  ought  to  know  as  to  this  textile  machinery  how  much 
the  importation  is  worth. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  From  a  purely  revenue  view  no  doubt  that  is 
entirely  accurate;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  consumer,  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  decrease  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  HILL.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  this  comes  under  any 
other  paragraph  of  this  schedule? 

Mr.  ROMANS.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HILL.  Under  paragraph  199? 

Mr.  HOMANS.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether  that  comes  under  any 
other  paragraph  or  not. 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  more.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  reductions 
you  can  give  on  these  articles,  on  textile  machinery,  are  bound  to 
benefit  the  consumer.  Every  reduction  in  the  duty  on  foreign  ma- 
chinery will  benefit  the  consumer  of  worsted.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  cotton  industry,  where  there  is  competition  between  for- 
eign and  domestic  textile  manufacturers  to-day;  but  that  also  applies 
to  the  linen  machinery,  the  carpet  machinery,  silk  machinery,  and 
all  those  various  branches  of  the  general  textile  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  HOMANS.  May  I  put  one  thing  in  the  record  ? 

These  figures  in  regard  to  the  use  in  the  United  States  of  foreign 
and  domestic  machinery  in  woolen  and  worsted  mills,  to  be  found 
on  page  1042  of  volume  2  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on 
Schedule  K,  and  the  figures  in  regard  to  cotton  machinery  are  to  be 
found  on  page  473  of  volume  2  of  their  report  on  Schedule  I,  I  should 
like  to  put  in  the  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Furnish  it  to  the  stenographer  and  it  will  be  put 
in  the  record. 

REPORT  OF  TARIFF  BOARD  ON  SCHEDULE  I,  COTTON  MANUFACTURES,  VOLUME  2. 

TABLE  148. — Per  cent  of  foreign-built  machinery  in  American  mills  from  which  such  data 

were  obtained.1 


Country  of  origin. 

Cards. 

Fine  roving  or 
jack  spindles. 

Spinning  spindles. 

Looms. 

Ring. 

Mule. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Domestic  

11.200 
2.182 

83.7 
16.3 

510,  159 
84,427 

85.8 
14.2 

4,041,286 
3,344 

99.9 
.1 

119,076 
584,458 

16.9 
83.1 

127.336 
320 

99.7 
.3 

Foreign  

Total  

13,382 

100.0 

594,586 

100.0 

4,044,630 

100.0 

703.534 

100.0 

127,656 

100.0 

i  These  figures  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  figures  published  as  to  mule  and  ring  spindles  covered  by 
the  investigation  as  a  whole,  since  in  some  cases  it  was  not  learned  whether  the  machinery  was  of  foreign 
or  domestic  make.  Such  machines,  which  were  few,  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
except  mule  spindles,  is  of  domestic  make.  Thus,  of  the  looms  at  least  99.7  per  cent 
is  of  domestic  make  and  only  0.3  per  cent  foreign.  Of  the  ring  spindles,  99  9  per 
cent  is  domestic  and  0.1  per  cent  foreign.  Of  the  roving  or  jack  spindles,  85.8  per 
cent  is  domestic  and  14.2  per  cent  foreign.  Of  the  cards,  83.7  per  cent  is  domestic 
and  16.3  per  cent  foreign.  The  only  exception,  as  stated,  was  in  the  case  of  mule 
spindles,  of  which  83.1  per  cent  is  foreign  and  16.9  per  cent  of  domestic  make. 
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REPORT  OF  TARIFF  BOARD  ON  SCHEDULE  K,  WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL, 

VOLUME  2. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  MACHINERY. 

TABLE  71. — Number  and  per  cent  of  the  principal  woolen  and  worsted  mill  machines  used 
in  the  industry  of  native  and  foreign  manufacture,  with  number  of  years  in  operation. 


Name  of  machines. 

Total 
ma- 
chines. 

Manufactured  in- 

Years  in  operation. 

United 
States. 

Foreign 
countries. 

Less  than 
5  years. 

5  years 
and  over 
but  less 
than  15. 

15  years 
and  over 
but  less 
than  25. 

25  to  30 
years 
and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Scouring  machines  
Carding  machines, 
woolen  

67 
'433 
068 

2757 

125 

380 
277 

»2,500 
489 
1,346 
588 
370 

37 
399 
331 
37 

55.2 
92.2 
50.3 
5.0 

30 
34 
327 
702 

125 
323 
277 

2,227 
489 
1,233 
84 
370 

44.8 
7.8 
49.7 
95.0 

100.0 
85.0 
100.0 

89.1 
100.0 
91.6 
14.3 
100.0 

11 
40 
173 
137 

42 
53 
80 

797 

232 
273 
47 
92 

16.4 
9.6 
26.3 
18.5 

33.6 

14.0 
28.9 

32.9 
47.5 
20.3 
8.0 
24.9 

43 
130 
219 
282 

81 
154 
136 

754 
98 
668 
347 
133 

64.2 
31.0 
33.2 
38.2 

64.8 
40.5 
49.1 

31.2 
20.0 
49.6 
59.0 
35.9 

10 
52 
216 
182 

2 
89 
61 

526 
131 
174 
119 

134 

14.9 
12.4 
32.9 
24.6 

1.6 
23.4 
22.0 

21.7 

28.8 
12.9 
20.2 
36.2 

3 
197 
50 
138 

4.5 
47.0 
7.6 
18.7 

Carding  machines, 
worsted 

Gill     boxes,     English 
(Bradford)  combing. 
Gill  boxes,   French 
combing  

Noble  combs 

57 

15.0 

84 

22.1 

French  combs 

English       (Bradford) 
drawing  frames 

273 

10.9 

343 
28 
231 
75 
11 

142 

5.7 
17.2 
12.8 
3.0 

French  drawing  frames 
Spuming  frames  

113 

504 

8.4 
85.7 

Mules,  carded  wool  
Mules,  worsted  . 

Total  

7,990 

1,751 

22.0 

6,221 

78.0 

1,977 

25.1 

3,045    38.7 

1,696    21.5 

1,160 

14.7 

Weaving  looms  

12,337 

9,517 

77.1 

2,820 

22.9 

4,125 

33.4 

3,253 

26.3 

4,125 

33.  5J      834 

6.8 

1  Date  of  manufacture  not  reported  for  14  machines. 

1  Including  18  gill  boxes,  place  and  date  of  manufacture  not  reported. 

1  Including  80  drawing  frames,  place  and  date  of  manufacture  not  reported. 

The  table  shows  that  in  the  establishments  investigated  there  were  7,990  scouring, 
carding,  combing,  drawing,  and  spinning  machines  and  12,337  looms. 

Of  the  7,990  machines  which  manipulate  the  wool  fiber  from  its  condition  in  the 
grease  until  it  is  a  finished  thread  ready  for  weaving,  6,221  machines,  or  78  per  cent, 
are  of  foreign  manufacture,  while  1,751,  or  22  per  cent,  are  of  American  manufacture. 

Excluding  carded  wood  cards  and  carded  wool  mules,  the  per  cent  of  machinery 
in  use  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  is  87.8  per  cent.  The  explanation  of  the 
great  use  of  foreign  machinery  in  the  mills  (in  some  departments  its  exclusive  use) 
given  by  the  establishments  visited  was  that,  while  the  importation  of  these  machines 
increased  their  costs  more  than  60  per  cent  above  that  of  their  foreign  competitors  in 
the  woolen  and  worsted  industry,  it  was  necessary  to  buy  abroad,  since,  with  the 
exception  of  looms  and  some  few  other  machines,  American  manufacturers  had  not 
been  able  to  furnish  machines  approaching  in  results  the  work  done  by  the  foreign 
machines. 

TARIFF  ON  TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 

This  brief  shows  that  the  imports  into  United  States  of  foreign  textile  ma- 
chinery are  substantially  $10.000,000  landed  here  duty  paid,  being  one-third  of 
the  total  American  sales,  and  the  domestic  production  is  substantially  $20,- 
000,000,  being  two-thirds  of  the  total  American  sales,  under  the  present  45 
per  cent  rate  of  duty ;  if  the  duty  should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  no  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  American  sales  would  result,  so  that  either  the  revenue 
will  decrease  from  $3,000,000  to  about  $1,666.666  (in  the  ratio  of  45  to  25),  or 
if  the  revenue  is  equalized  importations  must  increase  and  the  domestic  pro- 
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duction  decrease,  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  so  that  the  American  sales  there- 
after would  be  in  the  proportion  of  $18,000,000  of  foreign  machinery  to  $12,- 
000,000  of  American  machinery.  England  produces  over  twice  as  much  textile 
machinery  as  we  do,  English  wages  in  this  industry  are  less  than  half  of  ours, 
and  their  total  cost  is  approximately  66§  per  cent  of  ours.  The  textile  manu« 
facturers  do  not  ask  to  have  this  duty  reduced ;  if  a  reduction  to  25  per  cent 
is  made,  it  will  affect  the  wages  and  employment  of  from  12,000  to  20,000 
workmen,  and  this  industry,  in  which  $50,000,000  is  invested,  can  not  live. 

SUMMAEY. 

A.  The  rate  of  duty  is  now  and  has  been  for  last  45  years  45  per  cent,  except 
during  the  three  years  of  Wilson  tariff,  when  it  was  35  per  cent.     The  pro- 
posed rate  of  duty  in  House  bill  No.  18642  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress   (2d 
sess.)  was  25  per  cent. 

B.  The  capital  invested  in  this  country   is  over  $50,000,000  and   the  total 
annual  product  is  from  $20,000,000  upward,  and  the  number  of  men  employed 
5s  from  12,000  to  20,000. 

C.  The  increase  in  production  in  this  country  during  the  last  15  years  has 
been  over  100  per  cent  and  prices  have  been  materially  reduced,  and  yet  the 
English  production  exceeds  the  American  by  over  200  per  cent.1 

D.  The  importations  at  Boston  from  England  in  1898  were  $850,850,2  and 
they  had  increased  in  1910  to  $3,711,381 .2    The  total  importations  into  United 
States  from  England  in  1909  were  $3,6SO,840,3  and  in  1910  were  $5,559,884." 
The  importations  into  United  States  from  other  countries  in  1910  were  over 
$1,000,000,  making  the  total  importations  into  United  States  for  1910  (at  their 
foreign  value)  over  $6,500,000.     Landed  here,  duty  paid,  these  imports  had  a 
value  of  approximately  $9,750,000,  and  took  the  place  of  American  machinery 
to  this  extent. 

E.  The  total  annual  revenue  from  importations  in  1910  was  approximately 
$3,000,000.     If  the  duty  were  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  and  importations  remained 
as  before,  the  revenue  would  be  about  $1,666,666.    This  means  an  actual  loss  in 
revenue  of  $1,333,333. 

F.  To  obtain  the  same  revenue  if  the  production  to  25  per  cent  were  made, 
importations-  must    increase    to    (foreign    value)    approximately    $12,000,000, 
equivalent  to  an  American  value  or  production  of  approximately  $18,000,000. 
The  American  production  would  be  reduced  as  a  result  by  the  amount  of  the  in- 

'  crease  in  importations ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  $18,000,000  and  the  $9,750,000 
value  of  present  importations,  which  difference  is  approximately  $8,250,000, 
which  is  equivalent  to  41  per  cent  of  the  American  production ;  and  this  neces- 
sarily means  a  loss  to  American  workmen  of  wages  now  paid  them  (approxi- 
mately one-half  total  cost  of  production)  of  over  $3,000,000. 

G.  At  the  present  time  the  sales  of  textile  machinery  in  this  country  consist 
of:  Imported  machinery   (American  value),  $9,750,000,  or  33i  per  cent ;  domestic 
machinery,  $20,000,000,  or  66§  per  cent.     If  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  duty 
from  45  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  were  made,  in  order  to  secure  the  same  revenue 
under  the  reduced  rate  the  amount  of  imported  machinery  must  increase  by 
80  per  cent — that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  45  to  25 — and  the  production  of  Ameri- 
can machinery  must  necessarily  decrease  by  the  same  amount.     As  a  result  the 
sales  of  textile  machinery  in  the  United  States  after  the  reduction  in  the  duty 
to  25  per  cent  would  be :  Imported  machinery,  60  per  cent ;  domestic  machinery, 
40  per  cent,  when  means  a  decrease  in  American  production  from  the  present 
figure  of  $20,000,000  to,  say,  $12,000,000. 

H.  American  wages  are  greater  than  English  wages  by  over  100  per  cent,4 
and  the  percentage  of  total  English  cost  to  American  cost  is  approximately 
66§  per  cent.  The  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  the  foreign  cost  no  more  than 
offsets  this  advantage  in  labor,  cost  of  material,  etc.,  and  is  a  fair  duty.  If 
the  duty  should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent  the  above  figures  show  that,  to 
equalize  revenue,  substantially  two-fifths  of  the  American  machinery  must  be 
displaced.  Under  these  circumstances  the  industry  could  not  live. 

1  See  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Sept.  26.  1908,  No.  3289,  p.  9. 

» Records  of  the  appraiser  of  the  port  of  Boston.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

3  See  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Apr.  6.  1911,  No.  80,  p.  68. 

*  See  British  Board  of  Trade  Report,  C.  D.  5609. 
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This  is  essentially  a  situation  where  no  benefit  is  gained  by  a  decrease  in 
duty,  and  the  increase  in  imports  necessary  to  produce  the  same  revenue  is 
offset  directly  by  a  loss  of  wages  to  American  workmen. 

ADDITIONAL  BRIEF  OF  RICHARDS,  ATKINSON  &  HASERICK,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BOSTON,  January  24,  191S. 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  Time  does  not  permit  us  to  fully  review  the  carefully  prepared  brief 
on  textile  machinery  by  Mr.  Robert  F.  Herrick,  appearing  in  the  record.  We  refer 
to  it  briefly  because  it  does  not  fully  state  the  facts. 

Mr.  Herrick  does  not  name  his  clients,  merely  stating  that  the  brief  is  filed  "on 
behalf  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  in  the  United  States." 
It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  his  clients  are  mainly  manufacturers  of  cotton 
machinery,  it  haying  been  shown  that  the  amount  of  worsted  machinery  of  domestic 
make  used  by  mills  in  the  United  States  is  but  trifling.  Mr.  Herrick's  clients  are 
mainly  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery.  We  shall  assume  that 
his  figures  on  imports  as  given  are  correct. 

As  regards  the  increase  from  1898,  a  bad  year,  to  1910,  a  boom  year,  we  should  say 
that  a  comparison  between  a  year  of  very  bad  business  and  a  year  of  booming  business 
is  not  a  just  comparison.  The  years  1899  to  1907  were  normal  years,  as  was  1911. 
Referring  to  Appendix  A  of  Mr.  Herrick's  brief:  There  is  no  large  increase  of  importa- 
tions shown  in  these  years.  The  years  1909  and  1910  were  years  of  great  expanse  in 
the  textile  trade,  particularly  in  the  worsted  branch.  Mr.  Herrick  states  the  total 
imports  in  the  year  1910,  of  textile  machinery,  were  $6,500,000,  foreign  value.  It  ia 
further  stated  that  in  this  year  the  increase  in  textile  machinery  from  Germany  over 
the  year  1909  amounted  to  $2,146,700.  There  was  a  considerable  importation  of  Ger- 
man machinery  in  the  year  1909,  probably  not  less  than  $800,000  to  $900,000,  making  a 
total  importation  of  that  class  of  machinery  in  1910  of  approximately  $3,000,000,  thus 
leaving  a  balance  of  $3,500,000,  foreign  value,  for  the  year  1910  for  imports  from  all 
other  countries  for  all  other  classes  of  machinery,  including  worsted,  jute,  linen,  cotton, 
and  silk.  Of  the  balance  of  tliree  million  and  a  half,  foreign  value,  of  all  classes  of 
machinery  imported  from  all  countries  other  than  Germany,  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
the  importations  of  cotton  machinery  into  the  United  States  in  1910  did  not  exceed 
$1,000,000,  foreign  value,  which,  taking  Mr.  Herrick's  figures  on  landed  value,  duty 
paid  here,  would  amount  to  not  exceeding  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  It  is  stated 
that  the  total  sales  of  American  textile  machine  shopa  (which  are  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery)  is  substantially  $20,000,000.  The 
proportion  of  foreign  cotton  machinery,  therefore,  sold  here  in  1910  to  the  sale  value 
of  the  American  product  (after  making  all  due  allowances)  did  not  exceed  10  per 
cent,  instead  of  33J  per  cent,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Herrick's  brief.  We  wish  to  observe 
that  the  textile  machinery  which  comes  into  this  country  from  Germany  commands 
the  highest  price  of  any  textile  machinery  in  the  world.  It  is  used  principally  in 
the  worsted  and  silk  manufacture.  Me.  Herrick  states  that,  barring  three  years  when 
the  duty  on  machinery  was  35  per  cent,  the  duty  has  remained  at  45  per  cent  for  the 
last  47  years.  During  this  entire  period  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  manufacture 
German  machinery  in  this  country. 

It  is  stated:  "It  is  a  fact  that  the  English  textile-machinery  manufacturer  can  add 
to  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  their  cost  of  production  and  sell  their  machinery  in 
this  country  in  competition  with  American  manufacturers,  and  that  they  are  doing 
so  to-day." 

It  is  true  that  the  foreign  cotton  machinery  is  sold  here  to-day,  but  the  fact  is  that 
it  is  sold  at  a  much  higher  average  price  than  the  prices  of  the  American-made  machines 
of  like  character.  There  is  a  competition,  but  it  is  not  one  of  price. 

It  is  stated:  "Furthermore,  the  freights  to  southern  points  from  England  on  direct 
shipments  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  same  freights  from  New  England,  and 
in  many  cases  are  less,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  foreign  manufacturers  should  not 
ship  direct. 

"To  New  England  points  and  on  the  seacoast  the  American  manufacturer  has  a 
slight  advantage,  but  in  many  cases,  such  as  the  great  textile  centers  of  New  Bedford, 
Fall  River,  and  Philadelphia,  there  is  no  advantage  to  the  American  manufacturers." 

The  above  statements  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  in  relation  to  rates  and 
facilities  for  shipment. 
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There  are  many  other  inconsistencies  in  the  brief  under  review  which  time  does 
not  permit  referring  to. 

We  beg  to  refer  the  committee  again  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Homans  as  made  before 
them. 

Respectfully,  yours,  RICHARDS,  ATKINSON  &  HASERICK. 

BRIEF  OF  ROBERT  F.   HERRICK,   BOSTON,   MASS.,   ON  TEXTILE 

MACHINERY. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  December  31,  1912. 
The  COMMITTE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  This  brief  is  filed  with  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  in  the  United  States.  The  duty  on  textile 
machinery  under  the  present  tariff  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  assessed  under 
paragraph  199  of  Schedule  C  as  a  manufacture  of  metal  not  specially  provided 
for.  We  ask  that  this  rate  be  maintained 

PREVIOUS    TARIFFS. 

For  the  last  47  years  the  rate  of  duty  on  textile  machinery  has  remained  at 
45  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  years  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  when  the 
rate  was  reduced  to  35  per  cent.  During  this  period  this  industry,  in  which 
more  than  $50,000,000  is  invested  and  from  12,000  to  20,000  men  are  employed, 
has  been  built  up. 

It  was  proposed  at  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  to  reduce 
the  existing  45  per  cent  rate  to  25  per  cent.  This  figure  was  determined  without 
any  consideration  being  given  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  textile-machin- 
ery business  and  without  any  realization  either  of  the  effect  of  such  a  reduction 
from  a  revenue  standpoint  or  our  need  of  the  full  amount  of  protection  afforded 
by  the  45  per  cent  rate.  We  ask  consideration  on  the  facts  concerning  our  own 
business. 

THE  IMPORTS  ARE  EXTENSIVE. 

As  was  shown  in  our  brief  filed  with  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
in  February,  the  importations  of  textile  machinery  at  the  port  of  Boston  alone, 
which  are  shown  in  detail  in  Appendix  A  annexed  hereto,  were  o^er  four  times 
as  great  in  1910  as  they  were  in  1898.  having  increased  from  $850,850  in  1898 
to  $3,711,381  in  1910.  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of  the  United 
States  show  that  the  imports  of  textile  machinery  from  England  into  the 
United  States  in  1909  amounted  to  $3.680,840.  and  that  in  1910  they  jumped  to 
$5,559,884.  We  are  advised  that  the  importations  of  textile  machinery  in  1910 
from  countries  other  than  England  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000,  which  makes 
the  total  imports  into  this  country  for  the  year  1910  amount  at  their  foreign 
value  to  approximately  $6,500.000,  or  at  their  value  in  the  United  States,  duty 
paid,  to  approximately  $9,750,000.  This  amount  is  practically  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  entire  sales  in  this  country  for  the  year  and  constitutes  over  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  of  machinery  of  all  kiiids  into  this  country. 

PRACTICALLY   NO  EXPORTS. 

There  are  practically  no  exports  of  American-made  textile  machinery  to  other 
countries.  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  as  to  foreign  textile 
industries  show  conclusively  that  our  textile  machinery  is  practically  never 
found  in  foreign  textile  mills.  Such  isolated  instances  as  there  have  been  of 
sales  abroad  by  American  manufacturers  have  been  solely  in  cases  where  there 
was  a  desire  to  try  the  higher-priced  American  goods  because  of  some  special 
or  patented  feature.  We  can  not  compete  abroad  with  the  cheaper  costs  of  our 
foreign  competitors.  On  the  other  hand,  England  alone  exported  over  $37,000,- 
000  of  textile  machinery  in  the  year  1910,  an  amount  equivalent  to  over  twice 
the  total  American  production  for  the  same  period. 
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The  fact  that  one-third  of  the  textile  machinery  used  in  this  country  is  im- 
ported and  substantially  no  textile  machinery  is  exported  is  in  itself  conclusive 
that  the  protection  afforded  the  textile-machinery  manufacturers  of  this  country 
is  not  only  deserved,  but  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  industry. 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  OUTPUT  COMPABED. 

The  production  of  textile  machinery  in  this  country  at  the  present  time 
averages  from  $20,000,000  upwards  per  annum,  and  is  about  twice  as  great  as 
it  was  15  years  ago.  During  this  period  the  production  has  increased  in  Eng- 
land to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  in  1910  it  is  estimated  that  the  English  out- 
put was  over  three  times  that  of  the  output  in  this  counry.  England  is  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  textile  machinery;  but  during  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  production  of  the  French  and  German  shops, 
and  these  countries,  particularly  France,  have  now  become  keen  competitors 
of  the  American  producers  in  certain  lines  and  merit  serious  consideration.  In 
fact  the  increase  in  the  exports  alone  of  textile  machinery  from  Germany  in  the 
year  1910  over  the  year  1909  amounted  to  $2,146,700. 

EFFECT   OF   A   REDUCTION    IN    THE   DUTY. 

A  reduction  in  the  duty  on  textile  machinery  even  to  25  per  cent  would  not 
result  in  any  substantial  increase  in  its  consumption  in  this  country.  The  bulk 
of  the  sales  are  for  new  mill  construction  and  equipment  which  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  conditions  in  the  textile  industries.  Any  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  must  therefore  result  either  in  a  loss  of  revenue  substantially 
corresponding  to  the  amount  that  the  duty  is  reduced,  or,  if  no  loss  of  revenue 
results,  in  an  increase  of  importations  to  offset  the  decrease  in  the  rate,  which 
means  the  taking  away  from  the  American  manufacturer  of  a  corresponding 
amount  of  business. 

The  importations  average  about  $6,500,000  foreign  value  a  year,  and  the  rev- 
enue derived  therefrom  is  over  $3.000,000  annually.  If  the  duty  is  reduced  to 
25  per  cent  and  the  imports  do  not  increase  substantially,  this  revenue  will  be 
reduced  in  the  ratio  of  45  to  25  to  about  $1,666,666,  resulting  thereby  In  a  loss 
of  over  $1,333,333  annually. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  importations  should  increase  sufficiently  to  equalize 
the  revenue,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  imports  to  increase  at  their  foreign 
value  to  over  $12,000,000.  equivalent  to  a  domestic  production  of  $18,000,000, 
and  would  necessarily  mean  a  decrease  in  our  production  corresponding  to  the 
increase  of  imports.  In  other  words,  if  the  duty  is  reduced  from  45  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent,  in  order  to  equalize  the  revenue  it  is  necessary  for  the  importa- 
tions to  increase  in  a  corresponding  ratio ;  that  is,  by  8  per  cent 

At  present  the  importations  are  approximately  $9,750,000  at  their  American 
value,  or  33^  per  cent  of  the  annual  sales  in  this  country,  and  the  American 
production  is  about  $20,000,000,  or  66§  per  cent  of  the  sales.  If  the  imports 
increase  by  80  per  cent,  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  equalize  revenue 
if  the  duty  is  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  they  would  then  amount  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  annual  sales  here,  and  the  American  production  would  be  reduced  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  annual  sales ;  that  is,  of  the  total  sales  in  this  country  the  foreign 
importations  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  $18,000,000  to  the  American  produc- 
tion of  $12,000,000.  To  illustrate,  let  us  assume  that  300  machines  of  a  certain 
kind  are  purchased  annually.  At  present  100  are  imported  and  200  are  made  in 
this  country.  If  the  rate  is  reduced  from  45  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  the  im- 
portations must  increase  in  the  ratio  of  45  to  25,  or  by  80  per  cent,  so  that  after 
the  reduction,  if  the  same  number  of  machines  is  used,  180  would  be  imported 
and  120  made  here. 

We  must,  then,  if  the  duty  is  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  either  face  a  decrease 
in  revenue  of  almost  one  and  one-half  million  of  dollars  or  of  necessity  give  to 
the  foreign  manufacturer  to  equalize  revenue  60  per  cent  of  the  American 
business  in  textile  machinery. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  committee  in  its  report  accompanying  H.  R.  18642, 
that  no  loss  in  revenue  would  result  from  the  reduction.  This,  as  shown  above, 
would  mean  giving  60  per  cent  of  the  business  to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 
It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  the  actual  result  of  a  reduction  in  the  duty  to 
25  per  cent  would  be  for  a  considerable  period  a  loss  in  revenue  corresponding 
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to  the  decrease  in  the  duty  (approximately  $1,333,333  annually),  and  that  the 
foreign  manufacturers  would  increase  their  sales  here  from  year  to  year  until 
they  had  in  course  of  time  supplanted  the  American  machinery  not  only  to  the 
extent  of  60  per  cent,  but  entirely. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED  AND   MEN  EMPLOYED. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery  in  the  United 
States  is  in  excess  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  total  annual  product  of 
textile  machinery  in  this  country,  as  stated  above,  averages  from  $20,000,000 
upward.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  United  States 
in  this  industry  is  from  12,000  to  20,000.  The  estimated  annual  wages  approxi- 
mate one-half  of  the  annual  production. 

AMEBICAN  AND  ^FOREIGN  COSTS. 

A  careful  computation  shows  that  labor  constitutes  approximately  50  per 
cent  and  material  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  textile  machinery 
in  this  country.  On  the  question  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  labor  here  and 
abroad,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a  careful  and  complete  record  in  recent 
English  board  of  trade  reports,  an  abstract  from  which  (Appendix  B)  is 
appended.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  abstract  that  the  labor  costs  in  France 
and  Germany  in  machinery  industries  are  much  less  than  in  England.  How- 
ever, taking  England,  which  is  the  largest  producer  of  textile  machinery,  and 
thus  furnishes  a  fair  basis  for  comparison,  the  reports  show  that  labor  costs 
there  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  are  less  than  half  of  those  in  this  coun- 
try. We  believe  that  the  English  costs  would  be  found  to  be  comparatively 
even  less  if  account  were  taken  of  the  extensive  use  of  boys,  so-called  "  lads," 
in  the  English  machine  shops  at  less  than  half  the  full  wage. 

As  to  material,  the  English  costs  are  not  as  great  as  the  costs  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  carefully  considered  the  question  of  a  possible  saving  in  the  cost 
of  production  by  reason  of  a  reduction  such  as  was  proposed  last  spring  in 
the  duty  on  our  raw  materials,  and  are  unable  to  estimate  anything  more  than 
a  negligible  saving  upon  such  reduction. 

A  still  further  saving  is  effected  by  the  foreign  producers  in  -plant  invest- 
ment and  working  capital.  Conservative  estimates  give  the  English  plant 
investment  as  probably  not  over  85  per  cent  of  ours,  and  their  cheaper  wages, 
material,  and  other  costs  enable  them  to  effect  a  substantial  saving  in  working 
capital. 

Foreign  manufacturers  sell  their  machinery  in  this  country  in  competition 
with  us  even  at  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  English  textile  machinery  manufacturers  can  add  the 
present  45  per  cent  duty  to  their  cost  of  production  and  sell  their  machinery 
in  this  country  in  competition  with  the  American  manufacturers,  and  they  are 
doing  so  to-day. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  importations  of  textile  machinery  in  1910  at  their 
foreign  value  exceeded  $6,500,000.  This  machinery,  duty  paid,  had  a  sale  value 
in  the  United  States  of  approximately  $9,750,000,  and  was  sold  here  in  com- 
petition with  American  machinery,  thereby  displacing  American  machinery  to 
that  extent. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  English  shops  making  machinery  similar  to  the  Amer- 
ican machinery  is  something  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  American  cost,  and 
their  materials  also  cost  less  than  do  ours. 

This  difference  permits  the  English  manufacturer  to  pay  the  present  45  per 
cent  duty  and  the  slight  extra  packing  costs  and  freights,  and  still  permits  him 
to  lay  his  machinery  down  here  in  competition  with  ours  and  at  a  profit.  The 
saving  effected  in  England  by  cheaper  plant  cost  and  smaller  working  capital 
more  than  offsets  the  slight  difference  in  costs  for  packing,  the  duty  on  pack- 
ages, and,  in  certain  instances,  for  freights. 

Furthermore,  the  freights  to  southern  points  from  England  on  direct  ship- 
ments very  slightly,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  same  freights  from  New  England,  and 
in  many  cases  are  less/ and  there  is  no  reason  why  foreign  manufacturers  should 
not  ship  direct. 
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To  New  England  points  not  on  the  seacoast  the  American  manufacturer  has 
a  slight  advantage,  but  in  many  cases,  such  as  the  great  textile  centers  of  New 
Bedford,  Fall  River,  and  Philadelphia,  there  is  no  advantage  to  American 
manufacturers. 

TEXTILE    MACHINERY   AND    TEXTILE    MILLS. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  duty  on  textile  machinery  should  be  reduced  in 
order  to  assist  American  textile  manufacturers,  even  though  it  means  sacri- 
ficing one  protected  industry  to  aid  another,  but  we  contend  that  a  reduction 
of  this  duty  would  be  of  no  substantial  benefit  to  the  American  textile  manu- 
facturers. The  decrease  in  the  cost  to  the  textile  manufacturers  of  textile 
machinery  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  be  slight,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  this  decreased  cost  would  apply  only  to  new  construction.  As  to 
existing  construction,  it  would  mean  a  corresponding  depreciation.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  a  large  reduction  in  this  duty  means  even- 
tually the  elimination  of  the  American  textile-machinery  manufacturer  from  the 
market.  This  would  be  a  decided  handicap  to  the  American  textile  manufacturer 
and  would  more  than  outweigh  any  possible  benefit  from  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  textile  machinery  for  new  construction,  which  in  the  long  run  is  sure 
to  be  slight. 

The  American  textile  manufacturers  would  in  such  event  not  only  be  forced 
to  rely  upon  foreign  machinery  in  the  first  instance,  but  would  also  have  to  look 
to  England  and  Europe  for  supplies,  spare  parts,  and  repair  parts.  The  annoy- 
ance and  trouble  and  the  expense  of  the  delay  necessarily  involved  would  be 
very  great.  Furthermore,  it  would  of  course  mean  the  wiping  out  of  the  large 
body  of  skilled  American  textile-machinery  workers,  who  would  gradually 
be  absorbed  in  other  trades,  and  would  leave  the  American  textile  mills  without 
any  body  of  men  available  to  handle  the  machinery  when  it  arrived  and  to 
repair  and  replace  it  as  it  wears  out.  The  handicap  to  the  American  textile 
mills  in  having  a  base  of  supplies  for  their  machinery  over  3,000  miles  away 
would  be  very  serious. 

For  these  reasons  the  American  textile  manufacturers  have  never  asked  for 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  textile  machinery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  ex- 
pressed the  desire  that  it  continue  to  receive  fair  protection,  in  order  to  secure 
the  continued  existence  of  the  American  manufacturers.1 

American  textile  mills  undoubtedly  cost  more  to  construct  than  do  English 
mills.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  an  American  mill  costs  $20  per  spindle,  while 
an  English  mill  costs  only  $5  per  spindle,  but  this  means  only  an  English 
spinning  mill  or  half  an  American  mill.  Accurate  figuring  shows  that  the  cost 
of  English  mills  similar  to  the  American  mills  is  fully  $16  per  spindle,  and 
that  $5  per  spindle  is  only  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  textile  machinery 
in  an  English  spinning  mill. 

Appended  is  the  estimate  of  a  competent  mill  engineer,  which  shows  that 
the  cost  of  an  American  mill  with  automatic  looms  is  $21.66  per  spindle  and 
with  plain  looms  is  substantially  $19  per  spindle,  and  the  actual  cost  figures 
of  a  similar  English  mill  (Appendix  C). 

ENGLISH    SPINNING   MILLS   AND   WEAVING    SHEDS. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  English  and  American  cotton 
mills.  English  mills  are  practically  always  divided  into  separate  classes,  one 
for  spinning  and  one  for  weaving,  whereas  the  American  mills  practically 
always  combine  both  spinning  and  weaving. 

It  is  customary,  in  speaking  of  an. English  mill,  to  refer  merely  to  a  spinning 
mill,  and  weaving  mills  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  weaving  sheds.  Statements 
about  the  cost  of  English  mills  practically  always  refer  to  the  cost  of  spinning 
mills.  The  result  is  that  the  cost  per  spindle  is  stated  at  a  very  low  figure, 
inasmuch  as  neither  the  weaving  shed,  the  looms,  nor  any  of  the  other  weaving 
equipment  is  included. 

There  are  a  few  American  spinning  mills,  but  these  mills  can  not  fairly  be 
compared  with  the  English  spinning  mills,  since  in  practically  every  case  the 
American  mills,  where  they  are  equipped  solely  for  spinning,  carry  the  work 
on  the  yarn  far  beyond  the  stage  of  preparing  it  for  weaving.  Such  mills  make 

1  See  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  Tariff  Bulletin  No.  3,  July  18,  1911. 
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special  yarns  for  knitting,  mercerizing,  etc.,  and  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
In  England  there  is  a  distinct  separation  between  the  spinning  of  the  yarn 
and  weaving  of  the  cloth,  and  yarn  is  spun  simply  for  weaving  purposes  by  the 
spinning  mill,  while  the  weaving  is  done  by  a  separate  mill.  In  this  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  separation  between  the  spinning  and  the  weaving, 
and  the  cloth  is  made  complete  in  one  mill.  Spinning  mills  here,  by  reason  of 
extra  and  special  machinery,  cost  very  nearly  as  much  per  spindle  as  a 
cloth  mill. 

MILL  COSTS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Automatic  looms  are  now  coming  into  general  use  both  here  and  in  England, 
and  these  looms  cost  a  little  more  in  England  than  they  do  in  this  country. 
In  order  to  compare  English  mill  costs  with  the  American  costs  it  is  necessary 
to  take  the  combined  cost  of  an  English  spinning  mill  and  weaving  shed  to 
compare  with  the  American  mill.  If  automatic  looms  are  used  in  making  the 
comparison,  the  percentage  of  difference  in  the  mill  cost,  due  to  the  machinery, 
becomes  materially  reduced.  Of  course  the  use  of  these  looms  has  no  effect  on 
the  cost  per  spindle  of  the  machinery  other  than  looms.  The  most  accurate 
figures  that  we  can  obtain  make  the  cost  of  English  textile  machinery  in  Eng- 
land, not  including  automatic  looms,  about  30  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  of 
American  machinery  in  this  country. 

It  is  customary  in  England  to  construct  cotton  mills  more  heavily  than  in 
this  country,  and  as  a  result  the  building  costs  are  often  as  great  in  England 
as  here,  though,  owing  to  the  low  cost  of  labor  in  construction,  the  cost  would 
be  less  if  the  mills  were  built  as  they  are  built  in  this  country. 

Textile  machinery  constitutes  approximately  one-half  the  cost  of  a  cotton 
mill,  and  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  from  $10  to  $12  a  spindle  here.  In 
England  the  machinery  costs  from  $8  to  $10  a  spindle,  with  automatic  looms. 
With  plain  looms  the  machinery  cost  would  be  approximately  $2.50  a  spindle 
less  in  this  country,  and  the  difference  would  be  a  little  more  in  England.  We 
understand  that  the  cost  per  spindle  of  an  American  cloth  mill  with  the  latest 
equipment,  including  automatic  looms,  is  less  than  $4  more  than  the  cost  per 
spindle  of  a  combined  English  spinning  mill  and  weaving  shed  with  the  same 
equipment.  If  plain  looms  are  used  in  place  of  automatic  looms,  the  difference 
in  cost  is  slightly  greater. 

EFFECT  OF  REDUCTION  ON  COST  OF   MACHINERY. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  textile  machinery  on 
the  cost  of  American  cotton  mills,  there  are  two  other  considerations  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  Textile  machinery  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  mill. 
The  machinery  in  an  American  cotton  mill,  which  combines  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, costs,  without  looms,  approximately  $8  a  spindle,  or  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  mill. 

It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  25  per  cent  would 
give  the  American  purchasers  the  benefit  of  the  entire  20  per  cent  reduction. 
The  bulk  of  English  textile  machinery  is  produced  by  seven  large  firms. 
It  would  be  convenient  and  natural  for  them  to  maintain  prices  here  at  a 
figure  just  low  enough  to  prevent  competition  by  American  manufacturers,  but 
considerably  higher  than  the  English  price.  English  manufacturers  can  and 
do  compete  to-day  with  the  American  manufacturers  even  with  the  present  duty. 
It  is  evident  that  with  the  duty  reduced  and  the  American  manufacturers  once 
out  of  business,  the  English  manufacturers  would  not  keep  their  prices  very 
much  under  the  present  figures. 

Assuming  that  the  duty  were  reduced  to  25  per  cent  and  the  American  pur- 
chasers given  the  benefit  of  the  entire  reduction,  which  is  improbable  if  not 
impossible,  this  would  mean  a  reduction  of  approximately  12  per  cent  in  the 
cost  here  of  English  textile  machinery  and  a  decrease  at  the  most  of  6  per  cent 
in  the  cost  of  new  mill  construction.  In  working  out  these  figures  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  cost  of  mill  construction,  we  have 
not  made  any  substantial  allowance  for  working  capital,  and  if  this  is  taken 
into  consideration  the  percentage  of  saving  would  be  even  smaller.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  textile  fabrics  would  be  infinitesi- 
mal and  that  the  benefit  to  the  textile  manufacturers  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  elimination  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  textile 
machinery. 
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The  result  of  a  reduction  to  25  per  cent  in  the  tariff  on  textile  machinery 
would  be  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  American  manufacturers  and  would 
probably  mean  that  such  of  the  American  manufacturers  as  have  an  estab- 
lished business,  and  particularly  such  of  the  manufacturers  as  have  valuable 
patents,  would  transfer  their  business  to  England  and  establish  factories  in 
that  country,  and  the  others  would  be  forced  to  go  out  of  business  altogether. 

In  many  instances,  such  as  in  the  silk  and  other  industries,  the  foreign  shops 
have  moved  to  this  country  to  meet  various  conditions.  It  is  equally  easy  for 
the  American  shops  to  go  to  the  foreign  countries,  particularly  where  the  trade 
is  highly  developed.  To  move  the  shops  to  England  would  be  the  ready  and 
natural  way  of  avoiding  the  difference  in  labor  cost  between  this  country  and 
England  in  case  the  duty  on  textile  machinery  should  be  so  reduced. 

THE   TEXTILE    MANUFACTURERS   DO   NOT  DESIRE  REDUCTION   OF   THE  DUTY  ON   TEXTILE 

MACHINERY. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  this  connection,  however,  is  that  the  textile  man- 
ufacturers do  not  ask  to  have  this  duty  reduced,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tariff 
memorandum  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  on  July  18,  1911, 
referred  to  above.  The  textile  manufacturers  are  entirely  willing  that  we 
should  be  given  such  protection  as  we  need  and  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  we 
need  every  bit  of  our  present  duty.  They  have  no  desire  to  mark  down  their 
plant  values  by  the  amount  of  any  reduction,  though  slight,  and  they  do  not  feel 
that  any  saving  that  might  be  effected  by  a  reduction  of  this  duty  would  justify 
them  in  asking  to  have  any  part  of  our  needed  protection  removed. 

Furthermore,  the  textile  manufacturers  desire  to  have  a  substantial  domestic 
production  of  textile  machinery  and  feel  that  they  are  far  safer  with  a  well- 
established  and  well-equipped  body  of  American  producers  protected  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  continue  in  business  rather  than  to  be  forced  to  rely  on  for- 
eign-built machinery  practically  entirely,  as  would  be  the  result  should  the  duty 
be  reduced  and  the  American  shops  forced  either  to  give  up  their  business  or  to 
establish  their  factories  abroad. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   AMERICAN    MACHINERY   GREAT   ADVANTAGE   TO   TEXTILE    MILLS. 

The  development  of  the  textile  machinery  industry  in  this  country  has  been 
a  great  factor  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  textile  business  of  the  United  States. 
The  many  improvements  in  textile  machines  which  have  originated  in  the  Amer- 
ican machine  shops,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  development  of  special  looms,  have 
been  of  immense  importance  to  our  textile  manufacturers.  Most  important  of 
all,  however,  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  textile  machinery  since  the 
entry  of  the  American  textile  machinery  manufacturers  into  the  market.  For 
example,  England  formerly  sold  cards  in  this  country  at  $1,200  for  each  machine 
or  upon  very  large  contracts  at  $1.000  for  each  machine.  This  was  before  the 
competition  of  the  American  shops.  Now  American  cards  of  superior  quality 
are  selling  at  less  than  one-half  of  these  figures. 

This  illustration  is  typical  of  the  decrease  in  cost  in  practically  all  lines  of 
textile  machinery,  since  the  growth  of  the  American  manufacture  of  textile 
machinery. 

EARNINGS  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

The  return  upon  capital  invested  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  regular 
textile  machinery  has  averaged,  according  to  our  best  information,  approxi- 
mately 7i  per  cent.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  as  the  gross 
business  done  in  a  year  averages  only  about  one-half  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  plants  and  working  capital,  the  profit  on  sales  must  necessarily  be  twice  as 
great  as  the  amount  earned  on  the  capital.  Confusion  has  sometimes  arisen 
from  this  fact,  and  the  percentage  of  profit  to  business  done  has  been  errone- 
ously taken  as  the  net  earning  rather  than  the  percentage  of  profit  to  capital 
invested.  No  one  can  fairly  contend  that  7$  per  cent  on  capital  actually  in- 
vested is  more  than  a  fair  return  for  a  carefully  managed  and  long-established 
industrial  business.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  one 
English  shop  has  paid  dividends  averaging  15  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  last 
four  years  and  averaging  over  11  per  cent  per  annum  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
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The  American  shops  represent  the  experience,  labor,  and  savings  of  generations. 
From  these  figures  alone  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  undue  profit  in  the  business. 

EFFECT   OF   PREVIOUS    REDUCTION. 

Following  the  Wilson  tariff,  in  which  the  duty  on  textile  machinery  was  re- 
duced to  35  per  cent,  there  was  an  immediate  and  serious  loss  of  business,  and 
this  was  followed  necessarily  by  a  reduction  both  in  wages  paid  and  the  number 
of  men  employed.  Since  that  time  the  American  manufacturers  have  been 
gradually  building  up  the  business,  and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  a  steady 
rise  in  wages  in  the  United  States,  while  the  wages  in  England  have  increased 
but  slightly.  A  reduction  even  to  35  per  cent  would  cripple  the  business,  as  did 
the  reduction  in  the  Wilson  tariff,  and,  should  a  reduction  to  25  per  cent  be 
made,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  the  extermination 
of  the  American  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery,  unless  wages  could  be 
reduced  to  the  English  level  (which  we  believe  impracticable),  in  which  case  we 
would  ask  for  no  protection. 

SOLELT   A   QUESTION    OF    WAGES. 

The  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  House  bill  No.  18642  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session,  to  amend  the  metal  schedule,  shows 
plainly  that  no  loss  of  revenue  was  expected  by  the  reduction  to  25  per  cent 
proposed  in  that  bill.  This  meant,  as  we  have  stated  above,  that,  in  order  to 
collect  the  same  revenue,  importations  must  increase  by  80  per  cent  and  do- 
mestic production  correspondingly  decrease.  Our  business,  then,  was  to  be  re- 
duced from  66§  per  cent  of  the  total  American  business  to  40  per  cent.  The 
direct  and  immediate  result  would  be  a  corresponding  decrease  in  wages. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  shown  that  this  is  an  industry  in  which  other  countries  not  only  can, 
but  do,  compete  in  spite  of  the  present  duty  and  manage  to  do  about  one-third 
of  the  business;  that  our  cost  of  labor  is  over  twice  the  English  cost,  and  that 
therefore  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  upon  the  English  cost  is  not  excessive ; 
that  a  reduction  to  25  per  cent  would  either  mean  a  corresponding  loss  in  reve- 
nue of  nearly  one  and  one-half  million  of  dollars  or  would  necessitate  an  in- 
crease of  80  per  cent  in  importations  to  equal  present  revenue,  and  thereby  give 
to  our  foreign  competitors  practically  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  business;  that 
this  means  to  us  shutting  down  or  reducing  wages,  one  or  the  other ;  that  the 
benefit  to  the  cotton  mills  by  a  reduction  in  our  duty  is  negligible  and  not  even 
asked  for ;  that  no  gain  in  revenue  would  result  therefrom.  Consequently  noth- 
ing but  harm  would  be  done,  and  no  possible  advantage  would  be  gained  in  re- 
turn for  crippling  or  ruining  a  substantial  and  long-established  business. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  textile  machinery  be  maintained 
at  the  present  figure  of  45  per  cent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ROBERT  F.  HERRICK, 

Boston,  Mass. 

APPENDIX  A. 
Imports  of  textile  machinery  at  the  port  of  Boston. 


1898 $850,  850 

1899.1 ],  277, 135 

1900 2,  535,  737 

1901 1, 544, 160 

1902 1, 753,  530 

1903 1, 6S1,  424 

1904 1,142,068 


1905 $1,  394,  237 

1906 2, 185,  644 

1907 2, 113,  528 

1908 1.490,213 

1909 2,  711,  013 

1910 3,  711, 381 
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Comparative  weekly  wages  in  the  engineering  trades  in  United  States,  England 
and  Wales,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  inquiries  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade.] 


United  States, 
Feb.,  1909.1 

England  and 
Wales, 
Oct.,  1905.'  * 

Germany, 
Oct.,  1905.1 

France, 
Oct.,  1905.' 

Belgium, 
June,  1908.« 

Fitters  

$15.  83-431.  25 

$8.  00-$9.  00 

$6.  50-S8.  00 

$6.  00-47.  20 

$4.  93-$5.  70 

Turners            

15.83-  18.62 

8.00-  9  00 

6.75-  8.25 

6  00-  7  62 

5  12    6  08 

Smiths  

Ifi.  91-  21.  33 

8.  00-  9.  00 

7.  12-  8.  25 

6.29-  7.93 

6  02-  6.  12 

Patternmakers    

18.  62-  22.  91 

8  50-  9  50 

6.37-  7  50 

6  37-  7  43 

4  89-  6  00 

Laborers     

9.37-  10.93 

4.  50-  5.  50 

4.50-  5.50 

3.89-  4  79 

3  22-  4  06 

Average  

16.89 

7.90 

6.87 

6.35 

5.11 

»  British  Board  of  Trade  Report  Cd.  5609—1911. 
»  British  Board  of  Trade  Report  Cd.  4032—1910. 
»  British  Board  of  Trade  Report  Cd.  4512—1909. 
«  British  Board  of  Trade  Report  Cd.  5065—1910. 
*The  wages  in  England  in  February,  1909,  were  about  1J  per  cent  higher  than  in  1905. 

APPENDIX  C. 
[C.  R.  Makepeace  &  Co.,  architects  and  mill  engineers,  Providence,  R.  I.J 

We  estimate  the  cost  of  a  mill  of  60,480  spindles,  built  in  New  England,  for 
manufacturing  standard  print  cloths,  as  follows: 

Buildings $287,  020.  50 

Textile  machinery — automatic   looms 652, 302.  00 

Steam    plant 128,000.00 


Supplies  (bobbins,  belting,  etc.). 

Transmission  machinery 

Humidifier  system 

Fire  protection 

Electric  lighting 

Heating 

Plumbing 

Incidentals  __ 


39, 000. 00 

35,  000.  00 

16, 000.  00 

19,  200. 00 

7,  500.  00 

3,  800.  00 

4,  000. 00 

119. 182.  25 

Total— $21.66  per  spindle 1,  311, 004.  75 

Textile  machinery,  50  per  cent. 

Textile  machinery  per  spindle,  $10.78. 

If  plain  looms  are  used  instead  of  automatic  looms,  deduct  $163,200  from  the 
cost  of  textile  machinery,  making  the  cost  with  plain  looms  $18.97  per  spindle. 

Below  find  cost  as  given  us  of  an  English  mill  of  36,984  spindles  with  992 
automatic  looms,  all  frame  spinning,  similar  to  above: 

Buildings,  including  chimney,  sprinklers,  heating,  lighting,  wiring, 

plumbing,  and  shafting $252,100 

Machinery,  including  bobbins,  belting,  cans,  reeds,  harnesses,  and  all 
other  small  supplies 363,  750 

Kii.irines.  boilers,  pumps,  and  foundations 48,750 


Total— $17.96  per  spindle 664,600 


COMPARISON. 


American  mill,  with  automatic  looms per  spindle $21.  66 

English  mill,  with  automatic  looms do 17.96 


Difference do__.          3. 70 
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BRIEF    OF    THE    JOHNSON-VAN   VLAADEREN    MACHINE    CO., 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

PATERSON,  N.  J.,  January  25,  1913. 
Hon.  0.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  beg  to  reply  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  15th  instant,  and  to  thank 
you  for  your  prompt  attention  to  our  inquiry. 

We  note  that  it  is  too  late  to  secure .  a  hearing  before  your  committee  on  textile 
machinery,  but  that  a  brief  on  the  subject  will  be  acceptable  and  incorporated  with 
the  rest  of  the  testimony  on  the  subject.  We  appreciate  this  consideration  on  the  part 
of  your  Committee,  and,  desirous  of  putting  ourselves  on  record  with  regard  to  the 
matter,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following,  as  a  definition  of  the  views  on  the  question 
held  by  us  and  others  directly  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery. 

Our  position,  with  reference  to  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  said  machinery,  as  im- 
posed by  the  present  tariff,  is,  that  such  a  reduction  would  be  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  line  of  business,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  line  of  machinery  in  which  we  are  most  interested,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  we  are  engaged,  is  a  special  branch  of  textile  machinery,  used  for  dyeing  and 
finishing  silk  in  the  piece,  that  is,  after  it  has  been  woven.  It  is  recognized  generally 
as  a  very  special  class  of  machinery,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  not  begun  in  this 
country  until  comparatively  recent  years,  and  as  the  matter  now  stands  the  produc- 
tion of  this  machinery  is  divided  between  this  country  and  Europe.  Many  of  the 
required  machines  are,  indeed,  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  many  more,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  most  important  machines  for  the  work,  are  still  manufactured 
exclusively  in  Europe. 

In  Europe,  the  industry  of  building  textile  machinery  has  been  developing  for 
centuries,  and  is  now  in  a  far  greater  state  of  perfection  than  in  this  country,  and  con- 
sequently enjoys  all  the  advantages  offered  by  such  highly  developed  conditions. 
There  you  find  the  textile  scientist,  chemist,  engineer  and  expert  mechanical  men; 
taking  all  this  in  consideration,  it  is  plain  to  see  the  prestige  and  reputation  possessed 
by  European  machinery  houses.  It  is  such  as  to  blind  all  those  engaged  in  the  dyeing 
and  finishing  business,  especially  those  who  have  but  recently  come  to  this  country 
from  Europe,  to  all  the  good  qualities  of  American-made  machinery,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  made  in  this  country  has  been  proved  to  be  every  bit  as  good  as 
that  turned  out  by  the  European  houses. 

To  overcome  this  prejudice  in  favor  of  European  machinery,  the  utmost  patience, 
care,  and  the  greatest  condescending  attitude  are  required  to  be  put  in  action  by  the 
American  machine  builders;  very  often  nothing  short  of  the  actual  demonstration 
of  the  equally  good  qualities  of  American-made  machinery,  compared  with  European 
machinery,  is  required  to  break  down  the  opposition. 

Of  course,  there  are  dyeing  and  finishing  concerns  that  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  worth  of  American  machinery,  but  that  appreciation  has  been  won  from  them 
only  by  reason  of  the  tariff  duty  on  the  foreign  machinery. 

As  with  every  line  of  industry,  the  American  builders  of  textile  machinery  are 
energetic  and  ambitious — their  ambition  being  to  be  ever  in  a  position  to  enable  them 
to  furnish  the  trade  in  this  country  with  the  required  machinery  on  the  basis  of  the 
existing  competition  between  the  European  machine  builders  and  themselves.  As 
the  silk  dyer  and  finisher  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American  machine  builders 
some  useful  machine  which  is  made  in  Europe  but  not  in  this  country,  the  American 
machine  builders  will  tell  them  that  the  machine  can  be  built  over  in  this  country 
as  well  as  it  is  built  in  Europe,  but  when  they  have  to  add  that  such  an  order  is  the 
first  they  have  secured  for  such  a  machine  the  prospective  buyer  prefers  the  Euro- 
pean market,  knowing  that  he  can  get  unquestionably  good  and  successful  machines 
over  there,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  price  with  absolute  certainty,  and  were  there 
not  an  adequate  duty  on  such  a  machine  the  European  price  would  be  so  much 
lower  than  the  best  price  the  American  bidders  could  oner  that  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  likelihood  of  the  order  being  given  to  the  American  builders. 

You  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  best  price  that  the  American  machine 
builder  could  quote,  without  the  slightest  thought  of  profit  on  such  introductory 
machines,  must  at  least  cover  the  cost  of  the  inevitable  preliminaries,  such  as  engineer- 
ing, designing,  experimenting,  legal  matters,  such  as  patent  rights,  etc.,  none  of 
which  items  confront  the  European  machine  builders,  they  having  met  and  disposed 
of  them  long  ago. 
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If  the  American  machine  builders  are  to  stand  any  opportunity  of  holding  their 
own  in  furnishing  machinery  already  introduced  into  this  country,  and  to  introduce 
machines  not  hitherto  manufactured  here,  protection  will  have  to  be  maintained, 
in  order  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  as  far  as  the  price  is  concerned,  the  pros- 
pective buyer  can  purchase  here  at  as  good  an  advantage  as  he  can  abroad. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  in  this  respect  that  the  business  of  dyeing  and  finishing 
silk  in  the  piece,  as  already  intimated,  is  largely  carried  on  by  men  who  have  but 
recently  come  to  the  United  States,  whose  sympathies  are  all  toward  Europe,  not 
alone  for  economical  reasons  but  also  because  of  ties  of  friendship,  kindred,  and 
sentiment. 

Therefore  we  conclude  that  both  for  the  successful  continuation  in  building 
machinery  already  introduced  in  this  country  as  well  as  to  introduce  that  which  is 
not  yet  made  here,  as  explained  above,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  tariff  duties  as  at 
present  imposed  on  foreign-made  machinery  for  dyeing  and  finishing  silk  in  the 
piece  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  concerns  engaged  in  that  business. 

And  further  trust  that  the  wisdom  of  your  committee  and  that  of  the  forthcoming 
Congress  will  concur  with  our  hope  that  the  existing  duties  on  the  machinery  in 
question  be  maintained. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHNSON- VAN  VLAANDEREN  MACHINE  Co. 
KING  QUICK  GERBER  Co. 
HENRY  B.  KING,  President. 

BRIEF  OF  H.  W.  BUTTERWORTH  &  SONS  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PHILADELPHIA,  January  30,  19JS. 
Hon.  O.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Having  been  advised  that  it  is  too  late  to  secure  a  hearing  before  your 
committee  on  textile  machinery,  but  that  a  brief  on  this  subject  will  be  acceptable 
and  incorporated  with  other  testimony  on  the  subject,  we  most  fully  appreciate  this 
consideration  on  the  part  of  your  committee,  and  being  desirous  of  placing  ourselves 
on  record  we  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

The  line  of  machinery  in  which  we  are  interested  and  are  now  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing is  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing  woven  fabrics  and  yarns.  It  is  recognized, 
we  believe,  to  be  a  special  class  of  machinery,  and  for  some  lines,  such  as  silk  in  the 
piece  and  silk  mixtures,  the  development  of  which  was  not  begun  until  comparatively 
recent  years  and  is  still  not  fully  developed  in  this  country.  While  the  development 
of  machinery  for  finishing  other  lines  of  cloth,  such  as  cotton  and  wool,  has  not  been  as 
recent,  yet  we  are  confident  that  without  adequate  protection  the  development  of 
some  lines  will  cease  and  orders  placed  abroad  for  machinery  that  would  otherwise 
be  manufactured  here. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  is  to  have  any  opportunity  of  holding  the  business 
already  established  on  machinery  already  introduced  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
machinery  not  heretofore  manufactured,  we  believe  the  present  rate  of  protection  will 
have  to  be  maintained.  We  sincerely  trust  the  judgment  of  your  committee  and  that 
of  the  forthcoming  Congress  will  concur  with  our  hope  that  the  existing  duties  on  the 
machinery  as  outlined  above  be  maintained. 

Must  respectfully  submitted  by — 

H.  W.  BUTTERWORTH  &  SONS  Co., 
HARRY  W.  BUTTERWORTH,  President. 

PROTEST  OF  ROBERT  H.  HOOD  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  IN  RE 

WOOL  COMBS. 

HON.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I,  Robert  H.  Hood,  of  Robert  H.  Hood  Co.,  formerly  Hood  &  Townsend  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  respecftully  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  on 
machinery  or  manufactures  of  metals. 

I  represent  the  manufacturers  of  machine  wool  combs  circles  and  comb  faller  bars 
for  the  manipulating  of  wools  of  every  grade,  silks,  ramie,  jute,  and  flax.  In  these 
goods  the  per  cent  of  labor  is  very  high.  We  pay  at  least  120  per  cent  more  than  is 
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paid  in  England  for  the  same  labor,  and  you  will  readily  see  that  the  45  per  cent  duty 
barely  compensates  for  the  difference  in  the  labor  here  and  abroad. 

I  inclose  (exhibit)  herewith  a  portion  of  a  circle  of  machine  wool  comb  which  I 
leave  with  the  committee  with  my  compliments  so  that  you  may  see  for  yourselves 
the  amount  of  labor  involved. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ROBERT  H.  HOOD. 

BRIEF  FROM  H.  GARDNER  M'KERROW,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  D.  (7. 

GENTLEMEN:  As  an  importer  of  textile  machinery  and  on  behalf  of  others  engaged 
in  the  same  business,  I  desire  to  respectfully  submit  to  you  a  statement  showing  that 
the  duty  now  obtaining  on  imports  of  this  character  is  altogether  too  high;  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  the  extent  it  has  been  in  the  past;  and  that  it  has  for  many  years  consti- 
tuted a  bonus  to  the  manufacturer  of  textile  machinery  in  this  country  at  the  expense 
of  the  textile  industries,  woolen,  worsted,  and  cotton  spinning  and  manufacturing. 
These  industries  are  of  vastly  greater  importance,  involving  the  investment  of  much 
greater  capital  and  the  employment  of  greatly  more  operatives  than  in  the  industry 
which  this  particular  tariff  tends  to  support. 

Textile  machinery  is  included  in  the  present  act  in  the  general  paragraph  199, 
covering  "Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  etc.,  *  *  *  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,"  on 
which  is  imposed  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  would  point  out  to  your  committee  that  this  percentage  of  duty  assessment  is 
somewhat  misleading  to  those  who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts,  in  that  it  is 
assessed  not  only  on  the  value  of  the  machinery  itself,  but  upon  the  value  of  and  the 
labor  of  packing  the  cases  in  which  it  is  contained.  These  cases  are  entirely  useless 
and  valueless  once  having  served  their  purpose,  and  are  invariably  thrown  away  or 
burned  by  the  mills  to  which  the  machinery  is  consigned.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
statement  that  the  value  of  these  cases  on  which  the  duty  is  assessed,  in  relation  to 
the  value  of  the  machinery,  is  on  an  average  10  per  cent;  hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
actual  protection  accorded  by  the  present  act  is  not  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  50 
per  cent. 

There  are  other  disabilities  and  expenses  under  which  the  importer  of  textile 
machinery  is  compelled  to  operate,  and  from  which  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  free, 
such  as  cleaning  and  setting  up  the  machinery,  ocean  freights,  etc.;  and  these  dis- 
abilities and  expenses  constitute  a  still  further  tax  on  the  importer  and  a  still  greater 
and  unnecessary  element  of  advantage  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  making  the  total 
protection  at  least  66§  per  cent. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  building  of  textile  machinery  in  this  country  was  in  the  hands 
of  possibly  15  or  18  competitive  concerns,  and  possibly  at  that  time  a  high  protective 
tariff  was  necessary  to  enable  these  compartatively  small  inexperienced  builders  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  larger  and  more  experienced  machinery  manufacturers 
of  England.  Since  then  conditions  have  changed;  the  infant  is  6  feet  high,  and  is 
a  fully  matured,  husky  adult,  and  fully  able  to  walk  alone. 

In  that  time  the  more  energetic  and  ambitious  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  have 
come  to  the  front;  a  larger  control  of  capital  has  been  placed  at  their  command,  until 
to-day,  by  a  process  of  absorption  and  elimination,  the  smaller  shops  have  for  the  most 
part  been  put  out  of  existence  or  absorbed,  and  the  control  of  the  textile-machinery 
interests  is  now  practically  vested  in  three  centers,  which,  while  ostensibly  competi- 
tive, are  working  (with  one  reservation  to  which  I  shall  allude)  in  such  substantial 
accord  as  to  constitute  a  virtual  textile  machinery  trust. 

The  latest  consolidation  has  been  that  of  the  Saco-Pettee  shops  and  the  Lowell 
machine  shops,  heretofore  two  of  the  important  centers  of  control,  now  become  one, 
and  manufacturing  the  complete  line  of  machinery  required  in  the  preparation  and 
spinning  of  both  cotton  and  worsted.  Whether  these  manufacturing  establishments 
have  been  just  eking  out  a  bare  livelihood,  only  possible  under  the  protecting  wing  of  a 
45  per  cent  tariff,  may  be  judged  by  considering  the  comments  of  the  Boston  News 
Bureau  on  this  very  consolidation.  In  the  issue  of  October  23,  1912,  it  says: 

"The  career  of  Saco-Pettee  has  been  extremely  prosperous,  and  the  company  has,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  accumulated  earnings  so  fast  that  the  only  method  of  distributing 
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them  has  been  through  reorganizations.  This  is  the  third  such  instance  within  about 
a  decade. 

"The  most  recent  was  the  formation  only  two  years  ago  of  the  present  Saco-Pettee 
Co.  to  take  over  the  former  Saco-Pettee  machine  shops.  The  old  $800.000  machine 
shops  common  was  doubled  and  8  per  cent  has  been  regularly  paid  on  the  new 
$1,600,000  Saco-Pettee  Co.  common.  In  addition  a  large  portion  of  the  machine 
assets  were  segregated  and  dividends  have  since  been  paid  in  liquidation.  These  have 
already  amounted  to  $205  a  share  and  a  'final'  is  yet  to  come." 

And  again,  in  the  issue  of  October  24,  1912,  we  read: 

"Since  the  formation  of  the  Saco-Pettee  Co.  two  years  ago  and  the  segregation  of  the 
assets  of  the  old  machine  shops  there  has  been  paid  out  in  liquidation  $205  a  share; 
but  according  to  this  year's  balance  sheet  there  is  at  least  a  further  distribution  of  $31 
pending,  which  would  bring  the  total  plum  from  the  machine  shops  segregation 
up  to  $236  a  share. 

"According  to  the  Lowell  machine  merger  plan  of  forming  a  securities  company 
there  will  be  another  rich  asset  distribution  to  Saco-Pettee  shareholders.  It  is  ex- 
cellent textile  opinion  that  the  distribution  or  equity  from  this  source  will  be  nearer 
$90  a  share  than  $75,  which  if  realized  would  make  the  aggregate  distribution  from  the 
segregations  of  the  last  two  years  at  least  $325  a  share. 

"The  prosperity  of  Saco-Pettee  may  best  be  measured  by  the  statement  that  30 
years  ago,  just  after  its  formation  into  a  stock  company,  the  shares  could  have  been 
purchased  for  $10  a  share.  Since  then  the  stockholders  have  received,  counting 
pending  distributions,  the  equivalent  of  over  $2,000  a  share.  And  the  single  share 
worth  $10  has  been  converted  into  six  shares  worth  over  $200  a  share." 

Another  concern  building  cotton  machinery,  having  an  authorized  capital  of  $600,000, 
owned  exclusively  by  four  individuals,  possesses  a  plant  the  replacement  value  of 
which  is  upward  of  $15,000,000,  including  real  estate,  buildings,  and  machinery.  Thia 
plant  has  been  built  out  of  earnings,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  it  has  been  entirely 
renewed  within  the  past  10  years. 

It  can  be  shown,  in  fact,  that  every  textile-machinery  concern  in  this  country 
having  any  claim  whatever  to  be  considered  as  well  managed  has  become  exceedingly 
wealthy  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Not  only  has  this  enormous  extension  of 
plants  been  possible  during  this  profitable  protected  period,  but  many  of  the  machine 
shops  have  been  enabled  to  secure  a  portion  of  their  markets  by  the  acquisition  of 
stock  interests  in  the  mills  themselves,  and  there  are  many  mill  directorates  in  which 
the  names  of  individuals  connected  with  the  machine  shops  may  be  found,  while  the 
stocks  in  such  mills  held  by  the  machine  shops  or  by  the  machine-shop  officials 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  control  of  the  textile-machinery  business  by  the  protected  interests  in  this 
country  has  become  so  complete  that  in  many  branches,  notably  the  picking  or  prepa- 
ration, the  spinning  and  the  weaving  machinery  for  cotton,  the  importation  of  foreign 
machinery  for  these  purposes  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  entirely  wiped  out. 
Card-room  machinery  for  cotton,  to  the  extent  of  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
annual  amount  called  for  by  the  mills  of  this  country,  and  an  appreciable  amount  of 
cotton-combing  machines,  mules,  and  worsted  machinery  is  still  imported.  Prac- 
tically no  woolen  or  silk  machinery  is  imported. 

At  previous  hearings  held  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  amount  of  cotton  machinery  imported  con- 
stitutes such  a  proportion  to  the  total  amount  called  for  by  the  American  mills  as  to 
provide  a  danger  and  a  menace  if  this  proportion  is  increased  by  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff.  In  this  connection  I  would  respectfully  refer  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee 
to  page  473  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  I  of  the  tariff  law  (manufac- 
tures of  cotton).  There  we  find  under  Table  148,  "Per  cent  of  foreign-built  machinery 
in  American  mills  from  which  such  data  was  obtained." 

It  is  well  known  that  these  figures  were  compiled  from  investigations  made  prin- 
cipally in  the  New  England  States,  and  especially  in  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River, 
where  the  proportion  of  foreign-made  machinery  is  far  greater  than  it  is  in  New  York 
State,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  the  South. 

These  figures  show  the  following  percentages: 

Cards: 

Domestic 83.  7 

Foreign 16.  3 

Fly  frames: 

Domestic 85.  8 

Foreign 14.2 
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Ring  frames: 

Domestic 99.  9 

Foreign 1 

Mules: 

Domestic 16.  9 

Foreign 83. 1 

Looms: 

Domestic 99.  7 

Foreign 3 

This  is  not  a  very  formidable  indication  of  a  peril  from  foreign  machinery,  except 
in  the  case  of  mules.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  .further,  that  these  figures  were 
secured  mostly  from  the  older  mills  in  the  country,  many  of  which  were  equipped 
years  ago,  when  the  American  shops  had  hardly  come  into  existence  and  when  Ameri- 
can mills  were  still  purchasing  their  entire  equipments  from  England. 

At  the  foot  of  this  page  we  read:  "It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  except  mule  spindles  is  of  domestic  make." 

This  fact  would  have  been  far  more  emphatically  shown  had  the  table  been  com- 
piled from  the  cotton  industry  as  a  whole  both  North  and  South. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  tariff  of  45  per  cent  is  a  necessity  for  the  protection 
of  the  high  class  American  labor  that  is  employed  in  the  domestic  shops.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  truth  in  this  regard  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry,  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  now. 

The  average  of  wages  paid  in  textile  machine  shops  in  this  country  can  be  shown 
to  be  but  little,  if  any,  higher  than  the  average  paid  in  similar  establishments  in 
England.  The  development  of  automatic  tools  and  the  introduction  of  piecework 
payment  has  largely  done  away  with  the  high-priced  skilled  mechanic,  and  to-day 
his  place  has  been  taken  by  automatic  tools  and  "an  Armenian  with  a  wheelbarrow." 

It  can  be  shown  that  these  conditions  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  low  class  of 
foreigners  who  are  for  the  most  part  not  American  citizens,  and  whose  standard  of 
living,  while  it  may  be  properly  amenable  to  improvement,  hardly  justifies  the 
philanthropic  solicitude  shown  by  the  supporters  of  a  high  tariff. 

The  cost  of  raw  materials  also,  can  be  shown  to  be  as  high  in  England  as  they  are  in 
this  country;  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  wood  are  one  and  all  sold  in  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain  at  prices  which  are  fully  as  high  as,  and  frequently  higher,  than  they  are  in 
the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Canada,  where  the  rate  of 
duty  assessed  against  textile  machinery  is  10  per  cent,  whether  imported  from  Great 
Britain  or  from  the  United  States,  and  where  the  machinery  manufacturers  are  on  an 
exactly  equal  basis,  the  American  bids  are  almost  invariably  lower  than  the  English 
bids. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  American  firms  are  not  systematically  offering  ma- 
chinery to  the  Canadian  mills  at  a  loss,  and  if  they  can  sell  then:  productions  to  these 
mills  at  a  profit,  why  can  not  they  be  sold  on  a  similar  basis  to  American  mills? 

I  should  like  to  submit  to  you  further,  as  an  equitable  proposition,  that  if  there  are 
to  be  changes  in  the  woolen  and  cotton  schedules,  involving  reductions  from  the  rates 
heretofore  enjoyed,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  textile  mills  of  this  country  should  have  a 
quid  pro  quo  in  a  reduction  in  the  prices  they  have  been  compelled  to  pay  for  their 
manufacturing  plants. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  made  that  it  would  constitute  an  element  of  unfairness 
to  existing  mills  to  reduce  the  tariff,  in  that  they  equipped  their  plants  with  machinery 
under  a  45  per  cent  rate,  while  mills  coming  into  existence  after  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  would  thereby  have  a  great  advantage  and  could  equip  themselves  at  a  much 
lower  cost.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  however,  that  all  mills  which  were  built  8,  10  or 
more  years  ago  should  by  now,  according  to  well  recognized  business  rules,  have 
marked  their  machinery  off  to  nothing,  or  at  least  to  a  greatly  reduced  valuation,  and 
that  they  should  by  now  have  received  almost,  if  not  quite,  its  full  value  in  work 
done,  so  that  the  only  mills  which  could  be  at  all  affected  by  such  a  condition  would 
be  those  which  have  been  built  within  the  last  few  years. 

As  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  machinery  which  has  been  supplied  in  the  last  six  or 
eight  years  has  been  built  by  the  American  machine  builders,  and  has  not  been 
imported,  this  contention  at  least  is  an  admission  that  the  question  of  duty  does  affect 
and  regulate  the  prices  of  machinery,  no  matter  whether  it  is  imported  or  built  by  the 
domestic  manufacturers,  and  that  therefore  any  exorbitant  or  unjustifiable  duty  is  an 
actual  tax  on  the  textile  milla  of  the  country. 
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For  upward  of  18  months  past  the  American  builders  of  cotton  machinery  for  rea- 
Bons  of  their  own  have  been  accepting  prices  which  have  averaged  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  lower  than  those  which  have  prevailed  for  many  years,  and  under  which  most 
of  the  mills  in  the  country  have  been  equipped.  And  this  be  it  noted  in  the  entire 
absence  of  any  sufficiency  of  foreign  competition  to  justify  such  a  condition. 

It  is  common  rumor  in  mill  circles  that  this  condition  has  been  precipitated  by  the 
leading  concerns  with  the  object  of  destroying  a  coalition  which  took  place  some  two 
years  ago  between  four  of  the  still  independent  smaller  shops  in  Rhode  Island,  none 
of  which  manufactured  a  full  line  of  cotton  machinery,  but  which,  in  association 
with  each  other  did  offer  such  a  complete  line,  and  which  thereby  became  a  serious 
competitor  of  the  Cotton  Machinery  Trust. 

Prices  that  have  been  freely  accepted  over  this  long  period  of  time  have  been  fully 
as  low  as  the  cost  of  similar  machinery  made  in  England,  and  delivered  at  Liverpool 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  without  the  enhancement  of  cost  caused  by 
ocean  freights,  insurance  charges,  and  the  45  per  cent  duty  assessed  in  this  country. 

The  most  recent  returns  of  the  leading  American  machine  shops  show  that  even 
under  these  conditions  they  have  been  making  money.  What,  then,  is  their  bitter 
need  of  a  45  per  cent  tariff  in  order  to  exist. 

It  has  not  been  possible  within  the  compass  of  a  brief  of  reasonable  length  to  do 
more  than  make  general  statements  of  facts  and  conditions,  nor  to  support  these  state- 
ments with  statistics  and  evidence  for  the  purposes  of  proof.  I  desire  to  say,  however, 
that  each  and  every  one  of  the  statements  I  have  made  can  be  proven,  and  the  evidence 
and  figures  to  do  so  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  your  committee  at  any  time  they 
may  be  desired. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  respectfully  submit  that  while  a  reasonable  protective  tariff 
was  tmquestionably  required  in  the  early  days  of  the  textile  machinery  manufactur- 
ing, and  indubitably  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  this  important  industry,  its 
continuance  at  this  stage  of  the  country's  industrial  development  is  unquestionably 
no  longer  necessary,  is  an  undue  tax  on  the  textile  mills  of  this  country,  and  has 
become  a  bonus  to  a  comparatively  small  but  exceedingly  wealthy  interest,  which 
has  been  its  principal  beneficiary. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  a  tariff  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  textile  machinery 
and  on  the  cost  of  the  cases  and  labor  of  packing  would  constitute  an  adequate  pro- 
tection to  American  interests;  would  increase  the  revenues  of  the  country;  and  would 
constitute  a  much  needed  relief  and  a  widening  of  their  source  of  machinery  supply 
to  the  important  textile  industries,  woolen,  worsted,  cotton,  and  silk. 
I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  GARDNER  MCKBRROW. 

JANUARY  8,  1913. 

BRIEF  OF  TEXTILE  MACHINE  WORKS,  READING  PA. 

JANUARY  8,  1913. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  As  manufacturers  of  knitting  machinery  we  desire  to  protest  against 
the  lowering  of  duty  on  our  particular  product. 

We  are  the  only  manufacturers  in  this  country  of  full-fashioned  hosiery  machines, 
and  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  13  years.  The  full-fashioned  hosiery 
machine  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  class  of  hosiery,  and  is  a  very  intricate 
machine,  requiring  great  skill  in  its  production.  Although  we  have  been  13  years  in 
this  business,  we  are  only  building  about  20  per  cent  of  the  machines  used  in  this 
country;  the  other  80  per  cent  are  imported.  Theyallcome  from  Chemnitz,  Germany. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  our  machine  has  never  been  adequately  protected, 
and  that  the  duty  even  under  the  Payne  law  at  45  per  cent  has  never  been  sufficient 
to  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  this  country  and  Germany.  We 
employ  quite  a  number  of  German  workmen,  who  worked  at  exactly  the  same  trade 
before,  and  we  pay  them  and  all  our  other  workmen  at  a  rate  of  two  and  one-half  times 
higher  than  is  paid  by  our  German  competitors. 

The  market  value  of  our  machines  in  Chemnitz  is  $1,800,  and  the  market  value  here 
approximately  $2,750,  which  includes  the  cost  of  fitting  up  the  machine. 
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Owing  to  the  prevailing  system  of  consigning  machines  to  exclusive  agents  located 
in  this  country,  it  has  been  possible  to  import  these  machines  at  a  considerable  under- 
dervaluation,  generally  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  below  the  German  market  price. 

The  type  of  machine  which  is  imported  in  the  largest  number  is  one  known  as  the 
legger,  for  making  the  leg  portion  of  ladies'  hose.  These  machines  are  generally  fur- 
nished with  18  sections  and  the  width  of  the  sections  is  usually  13  inches.  This  means 
that  a  fabric  13  inches  wide  can  be  produced  on  each  section  and  18  stockings  at  one 
time  can  be  made. 

The  Chemnitz  price  of  these  machines  is  approximately  $1,800,  or  as  price  is  gener- 
ally figured,  M.32  per  inch  of  needle  bed. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  machines  are  generally  sold  to  manufacturers  in  this 
country  at  a  price  which  includes  setting  up  in  their  mill  and  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible for  the  customhouse  officials  to  determine  the  relative  market  value  of  these 
machines  by  reason  of  the  many  difficulties  and  attachments  that  exist,  it  has  been 
easy  for  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers  in  Chemnitz  to  import  the  machines  at  a  very 
substantial  undervaluation.  The  statistics  of  the  imports  show  that  the  average  de- 
clared value  has  been  $1,300  as  against  the  Chemnitz  market  value  of  $1,800.  We 
would  suggest  that  a  specific  duty  should  be  substituted  for  the  ad  valorem  rate  to  re- 
move the  incentive  to  undervaluation  and  to  secure  the  proper  revenue  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  machinery  of  this  class  comes  in  under  the  blanket  clause  of  the  steel 
schedule  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  this  class  is  reduced,  it  will  make  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  us  to  compete,  and  instead  of  getting  80  per  cent  of  the  business  as  they 
do  now,  the  imported  machines  will  get  all  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  close  down  this 
branch  of  our  factory. 

We  therefore  direct  our  argument  in  favor  of  establishing  a  separate  specific  para- 
graph for  this  class  of  machinery,  based  on  the  German  method  of  charging  per  inch  of 
needle  sections.  By  making  this  specific  rate  high  enough  to  make  the  revenue  to  the 
Government  between  40  and  45  per  cent  of  the  Chemnitz  market  value  of  the  machines, 
no  interest  will  be  hurt.  The  manufacturer  of  hosiery  can  buy  his  machines  at  the 
same  price  as  heretofore  and  the  value  of  his  existing  plant  will  not  be  subject  to  a 
violent  shrinkage.  The  importer  of  the  machinery  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  duty 
and  sell  the  machines  in  this  market  at  the  prices  prevailing  to-day,  while  we  will 
have  a  fighting  chance  to  build  up  this  industry  and  not  lose  the  ground  we  have 
slowly  gained. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  facts  set  forth  above  will  appeal  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee and  that  the  suggestion  of  providing  a  separate  paragraph  for  full-fashioned 
knitting  machines  will  meet  with  your  approval.     If  the  committee  desires  any  further 
statistics  or  data,  we  will  gladly  furnish  them  immediately  upon  request. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

TEXTILE  MACHINE  WORKS. 
FERDINAND  THUN,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  DUNN  FLYEE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BOSTON,  January  9,  191S. 
Mr.  ANDREW  J.  PETERS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Regarding  possible  reduction  in  tariff,  I  desire  to  call  your  particular 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  present  import  duty  on  at  least  the 
flyers  which  are  of  necessity  used  in  cotton  manufacturing. 

Up  to  June  of  last  year,  with  one  exception,  no  flyers  were  made  in  America  and  all 
had  to  be  imported.  My  company  is  endeavoring  to  put  on  the  American  market  an 
American-made  flyer  which  is  different  in  principle  from  any  other  flyer  produced. 
The  testimony  of  all  using  this  flyer  is  that  it  is  the  equal  of  any  flyer  made,  and  a 
great  many  claim  it  is  superior,  but  until  the  company  is  firmly  established  it  seems 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  have  the  present  duty  protection,  and  if  there  is  to  be 
any  change  it  should  be  a  change  for  increased  protection.  There  are  in  this  country 
approximately  7,000,000  flyers.  Of  these,  less  than  100,000  are  American  made. 
In  five  years  we  believe  that  we  can  increase  the  American  flyers  to  1,000,000. 

I  ask  that  you  consider  these  facts  and  do  all  you  can  to  protect  the  American  flyer 
against  the  cheap  labor  in  England,  at  least  until  the  American  flyer  is  firmly  es- 
tablished. 

Yours,  very  truly,  STEPHEN  C.  BURGQYNB. 
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ENGINES  AND  MOTORS. 
BRIEF  OF  THE  NEW  LONDON  SHIP  AND  ENGINE  CO. 

OIL  ENGINES. 

THE  NEW  LONDON  SHE?  &  ENGINE  Co., 

Groton,  Conn.,  January  9,  191S. 
To  the  CHAIRMAN  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  In  connection  with  the  bill  to  be  prepared  by  your  committee  revising  the 
customs  duties  on  metals  and  manufactures  thereof,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following 
statement  relative  to  article  199,  Schedule  C  for  "Metals  and  manufactures  of."  In 
this  paper  we  follow  the  outline  requested  by  the  committee  in  its  instructions  govern- 
ing the  filing  of  briefs. 

(1)  As  to  "'Changes  in  duties  recommended"  and  "Reasons  for  recommendations." 

We  respectfully  request  that  imported  Diesel  oil  engines  be  given  a  special  classi- 
fication, and  that  the  duty  on  the  same  be  fixed  at  from  65  to  70  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  our  opinion  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  only  practicable  form  of  duty  applicable  to 
this  product,  and  we  believe  that  the  rate  at  the  present  time  should  be  increased  to 
an  amount  necessary  to  enable  the  industry  to  be  firmly  established  in  the  United 
States.  In  support  of  this  request,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  such  engines  in  the  United  States  is 
comparatively  new  and  a  small  industry,  the  members  of  your  committee  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  its  details.  We  therefore  deem  it  proper 
to  devote  some  space  to  a  necessary  explanation  of  this  industry  in  general.  All  of 
which  we  trust  will  assist  you  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  the  proper  rate  of  duty  on 
such  engines. 

The  subject  naturally  groups  itself  under  the  headings  given  below: 

(a)  Explanation  of  the  Diesel  engine,  its  advantages  and  its  importance  to  the 
United  States. 

(6)  Brief  history  of  the  industry. 

(c)  Explanation  of  the  conditions  governing  the  manufacture  of  such  engines  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  the  comparative  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

(d)  Conclusions  and  suggestions  as  to  tariff. 
Taking  up  the  above  divisions  seriatim: 

(a)  Explanation  of  the  Diesel  engine,  its  advantages  and  its  importance  to  the  United 
States. — The  Diesel  oil  engine,  named  after  its  inventor,  Dr.  Rudolph  Diesel,  is  a 
comparatively  new  development,  having  been  made  a  mechanical  and  commercial 
success  only  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The  development  took  place  in  Germany, 
which  is  stul  the  largest  producer  of  this  type  of  engine.  Since  its  introduction,  it 
has  been  widely  adopted  throughout  Europe  and  is  now  produced  in  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  England,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Bel- 
gium. The  great  advantage  of  this  engine  lies  in  its  wonderful  economy.  It  is  of 
the  internal  combustion  type,  employing  cheap  low-grade  oil  as  fuel.  Practically 
the  same  grades  of  oil  are  now  extensively  used  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas  and  for  burning  in  furnaces  of  steam  boilers.  The  steam  engine  requires 
from  1^  to  2  pounds  of  such  oil  to  produce  1  horsepower  for  one  hour,  while  the 
Diesel  engine  will  produce  the  same  amount  of  power  in  the  same  time  on  a  consumption 
of  only  0.4  to  0.5  of  a  pound  of  fuel.  In  other  words,  on  a  given  amount  of  fuel,  the 
Diesel  engine  will  produce  from  three  to  five  times  as  much  energy  as  a  steam  engine. 
Aside  from  this  great  advantage,  there  are  collateral  advantages  connected  with  its 
use  as  compared  with  steam  engines  and  boilers,  such  as  smaller  space  and  weight, 
reduction  in  the  number  of  attendants,  freedom  from  trouble  and  expense  involved 
by  handling  coal  and  ashes,  absence  of  smoke,  reduction  in  the  time  required  to  start, 
etc.  In  its  earlier  forms  the  engine  was  suitable  only  for  stationary  plants  and  not 
adapted  either  for  traction  purposes  or  for  marine  propulsion.  Within  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  however,  forms  of  the  engine  have  been  developed  which  are  well 
adapted  for  marine  propulsion  and  it  is  now  widely  applied  for  this  purpose  to  many 
different  classes  of  ships.  Its  development  for  traction  purposes  has  not  yet  passed 
the  experimental  stage,  but  at  the  present  time  very  extensive  experiments  are 
being  carried  out  with  a  view  to  employing  locomotives  built  on  this  principle  in 
place  of  the  steam  locomotives  now  commonly  used. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  great  merit  of  this  type  of  engine  is  not  at  the  present  time 
fully  appreciated  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  only  recently  that  the  subject  has  been 
taken  up  seriously  by  the  power  users  of  the  United  States.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
this  should  be  so  since  the  United  States  will  profit  more  by  the  wide  use  of  this  engine 
than  any  other  country.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  produce  something  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  mineral  oil  supply  of  the  world  and  hence  have  a  better  and 
cheaper  supply  of  fuel  than  any  other  country.  The  reasons  for  the  tardiness  of  the 
United  States  in  this  respect  will  be  found  partly  in  the  business  conditions  arising 
from  the  basic  patents  on  this  type  of  engine,  which  have  only  recently  expired, 
and  partly  in  the  general  industrial  and  financial  conditions  in  the  United  States 
under  which  it  has  been  customary  for  power  users  to  look  more  toward  the  first  cost 
of  power  plants  than  toward  the  ultimate  economy  in  the  actual  cost  of  the  power 
produced.  Such  wasteful  methods  are  usually  found  in  periods  of  rapid  industrial 
development  and  large  profits,  and  tend  to  disappear  when  the  industries  employing 
them  are  fully  developed  and  are  required  by  competitive  conditions  to  employ 
adequate  capital  to  produce  their  products  in  the  most  economical  manner.  The 
Diesel  engine  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  the  range  of  sizes  and 
types  available  will  enable  it  to  be  employed  for  a  great  many  purposes  where  steam 
engines  are  now  being  used.  Owing  to  its  low  fuel  consumption,  its  wide  adoption 
will  reduce  the  drain  upon  the  oil  supply  of  the  country  made  by  the  wasteful  steam 
engine;  and  it  will,  in  addition,  tend  to  delay  and  check  the  inevitable  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  due  to  the  enormous  and  increasing  consumption,  together  with  the  in- 
creased costs  of  mining,  transportation,  and  distribution.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  as  an  economic  factor,  this  comparatively  new  type  of  power  plant  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  since  its  use  will  tend  not  only  toward 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  fuel  resources  but  also  toward  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  producing  power. 

What  has  been  said  above  applies  in  the  widest  sense  to  all  possible  applications 
of  this  type  of  engine.  In  addition,  there  is  one  special  application  of  such  national 
importance  as  to  warrant  particular  mention  here,  viz,  marine  propulsion.  Applied 
to  merchant  vessels,  these  engines  result  not  only  in  a  material  saving  in  the  cost  of 
operation,  but  an  increase  in  earning  capacity  and  a  very  material  reduction  in  crew. 
Under  our  existing  navigation  laws  the  larger  the  crew  of  a  vessel  the  greater  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  American  owner  as  compared  with,  the  foreigner,  hence  the  intro- 
duction of  a  type  of  machinery  which  will  reduce  the  number  of  the  crew  will  serve 
to  lessen  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  American  owner  now  lies. 

These  engines  are  now  universally  accepted  as  the  only  suitable  form  of  .power  for 
submarine  torpedo  boats,  and  their  development  and  application  to  larger  types  of 
war  vessel  is  now  proceeding  rapidly  in  Europe  and  more  slowly  in  the  United  States. 
For  naval  vessels  the  economical  advantages  previously  mentioned  apply  even  with 
greater  force,  and  are  accompanied  by  certain  strategic  and  tactical  advantages  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  example,  their  great  fuel  economy  enables  a  war 
vessel  to  travel  on  a  given  weight  of  fuel  from  three  to  five  times  the  distance  she 
could  when  using  steam.  Thus,  the  vexatious  and  expensive  questions  of  providing 
means  for  transportation  of  coal  or  providing  and  protecting  coaling  stations  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  world  will  be  largely  eliminated  by  the  general  adoption  of  this 
type  of  engine.  Again,  the  saving  in  weight  and  space  required  for  machinery  and 
attendants  results,  other  things  being  equal,  in  the  ability  of  the  sh'ip  to  carry  more 
armor  or  larger  or  heavier  guns,  etc.  This  development  has  so  far  advanced  in  Europe 
that  every  one  of  the  great  European  powers  have  now  under  construction  in  private 
plants  large  experimental  engines,  suitable  for  the  propulsion  of  battleships  or  large 
cruisers.  The  United  States  Navy  Department  is  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  but  unless  the  art  of  designing  and  constructing  such  engines  is  developed 
as  one  of  the  commercial  industries  of  the  United  States  the  United  States  Navy  will 
inevitably  lag  far  behind  those  of  Europe  in  this  respect.  The  results  of  the  extensive 
researches  and  developments  going  on  in  Europe  are  jealously  guarded  by  the  rival 
naval  powers  and  will  not  be  available  for  this  Government. 

(6)  Brief  history  of  the  industry. — As  noted  above,  the  basic  patents  on  this  type  of 
engine  expired  some  two  years  ago!  Prior  to  their  expiration  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  was  in  the  hands  of  a  single  company  under  whose  direction  a  small 
number  of  engines  were  constructed  and  introduced  into  the  various  industries,  the 
engines  so  produced  probably  aggregating  only  about  40,000  horsepower.  Owing 
probably  to  the  difficulties  encountered  not  only  in  developing  the  manufacture  of 
the  engine  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  introducing  it  in  view  of  the  general  con- 
ditions mentioned  above,  the  company  did  not  find  it  advisable  to  erect  a  special  plant 
but  had  its  engines  built  by  subcontract  in  shops  not  especially  erected  or  organized 
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for  that  purpose.  In  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  the  much  higher  priced  fuel  in 
Europe,  the  production  and  use  of  the  engines  have  proceeded  there  with  great  rapid- 
ity, approximate  statistics  showing  a  production  of  one-half  million  horsepower  in 
Europe  as  against  40,000  horsepower  in  the  United  States. 

The  development  of  the  first  successful  marine  engines  and  the  expiration  of  the 
basic  patents  were  practically  simultaneous,  and  taken  together  are  probably  respon- 
sible for  the  great  amount  of  attention  now  being  devoted  to  this  subject. 

As  the  conditions  thus  brought  about  appeared  to  warrant  the  production  of  such 
engines  in  the  United  States,  the  New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Co.,  formed  principally 
for  that  purpose,  acquired  the  patent  rights  and  experience  of  the  leading  producer 
of  such  engines  in  Germany  and  erected  and  equipped  a  modern  plant  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  engines  in  Groton,  Conn.  This  plant  has  been  in  operation  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  The  company  has  manufactured  a  sufficient  number  of  engines  to 
enable  it  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  cost  of  production,  and  through  its  German 
connections  it  also  is  in  position  to  obtain  accurately  the  corresponding  costs  of  pro- 
duction in  Germany.  All  of  the  engines  previously  produced  in  the  United  States 
were  for  stationary  purposes  and  this  company  was  the  first  to  produce  marine  engines. 
Other  American  companies  and  individuals  have  also  investigated  the  subject  and 
are  now  erecting  plants  and  making  other  preparations  to  engage  in  the  industry. 

.  planation  of  the  condition*  goierning  the  manufacture  of  mch  engines  in  the 
United  State*  and  in.  Europe,  and  the  comparative  cosf  of  production  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. — In  practically  all  cases,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  prospective  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  starting  on  the  basis  of  information  and  experience  purchased 
from  European  producers.  It  is,  however,  not  commercially  possible  to  duplicate  in 
the  United  States  the  engines  built  in  Europe.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that 
certain  materials  partly  fabricated,  easily  obtainable  in  Europe,  can  not  be  obtained 
here,  or  else  can  only  be  obtained  at  prohibitive  prices,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  European  designs  are  based  upon  a  low  wage  scale  with  the  result  that  every  effort 
is  made  to  minimize  cost  of  materials,  while  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the 
higher  wage  scale,  economy  in  construction  can  only  be  obtained  by  minimizing 
labor  cost,  even  if  this  involves  the  use  of  more  expensive  materials.  In  consequence, 
in  order  to  transplant  the  industry  to  this  country  much  expensive  development  and 
experimental  work  is  required,  even  when  starting  with  all  available  information 
from  Europe.  It  will  be  obvious  that  aside  from  any  difference  in  cost  of  labor  and 
material  the  industry  while  passing  through  this  development  stage  must  operate  at 
great  disadvantage  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  Europe. 

That1  and  experience  will,  of  course,  tend  to  reduce  the  present  high  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  such  engines,  but  so  long  as  a  higher  wage  scale  prevails  here,  the  cost  of 
production  here  will  be  higher  than  in  Europe.  At  present  this  type  of  engine  is 
not  commercially  practicable  in  units  of  less  than  100  horsepower,  from  which  the  sizes 
range  to  several  thousand  horsepower  per  unit.  Under  these  circumstances,  each 
unit  represents  a  very  considerable  amount  of  capital  ranging  from  $6,000  or  $7,000 
up  to  several  hundred  thousand. 

Therefore,  aside  from  any  mechanical  questions,  "quantity"  production  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  cost  is  at  present  a  commercial  impossibility,  since  the  enormous 
capital  involved  could  not  be  obtained  in  view  of  the  present  limited  demand.  Aside 
from  this,  however,  the  engines  themselves,  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  forbid  to 
a  large  extent  the  application  of  the  principles  of  quantity  production,  and  their 
manufacture  involves  an  enormous  number  of  detailed  operations  which  must  be 
performed  on  high-grade  machine  tools  operated  by  highly  skilled  mechanics.  Highly 
skilled  labor  is  also  required  for  the  assembly,  erection,  and  testing  of  the  engines. 
In  other  words,  such  engines  can  not  be  manufactured  in  the  sense  in  which  auto- 
mobile engines,  for  instance,  are  manufactured,  so  that  in  effect  they  are  rather 
built  to  order  than  manufactured;  indeed,  in  many  cases  they  have  literally  to  be 
built  to  order,  since  the  number  of  engines  built  from  the  same  design  is  too  small 
to  warrant  the  expense  of  any  special  manufacturing  tools  and  appliances. 

These  conditions  also  obtain  in  Europe,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  industry 
there  being  older  and  more  fully  developed,  certain  parts  of  the  manufacture,  partic- 
ularly of  the  smaller  units,  can  be  standardized  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
cost  of  production.  The  European  plants  for  the  production  of  these  engines  are 
fully  equal  to  the  best  possible  American  plants.  All  the  labor-saving  tools  and 
appliances  which  are  available  for  the  American  manufacturer  are  already  installed 
in  the  European  plants,  a  large  proportion  of  such  tools  being  of  American  manu- 
facture. The  mechanics  available,  individually  considered,  are  fully  as  skilled  and 
efficient  as  those  available  here,  and  the  working  forces,  taken  as  a  whole  are  even 
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more  efficient  on  account  of  the  greater  experience  of  the  organizations  and  the  partial 
standardization  already  accomplished.  In  other  words,  in  these  European  plants,  in 
a  given  period  of  time  and  with  the  same  facilities,  the  same  or  a  greater  amount  of 
work  is  produced  than  is  possible  here  and  at  a  relative  labor  cost  corresponding  to 
the  wage  schedules. 

An  examination  of  the  wage  schedule  in  force  in  our  plant  and  those  in  force  in  one 
of  the  representative  European  plants  yields  the  following  information: 

First-class  machinists,  American  plant,  average  $3.25  per  diem.  First-class  machin- 
ists, German  plant,  average  $1.44  per  diem.  Excess  of  American  wages,  125  per  cent. 

Common  or  unskilled  labor,  American  plant,  average  $1.62  per  diem.  Common  or 
unskilled  labor,  German  plant,  average  $0.  96  per  diem.  Excess  of  American  wages, 
68  per  cent. 

Taking  into  account  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  different  classes  of  labor 
are  employed,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  production,  we  find  that  the 
American  wages  on  the  average  are  at  least  double  the  foreign  wages.  Omitting  from 
the  total  cost  of  production,  the  proper  allowance  for  what  may  be  called  basic  ma- 
terials, and  neglecting  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  these,  although  they  are  slightly 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  also  omitting  such  items  as  taxes, 
interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  we  find  that  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  wage  and  salary  schedules  in  force  in  the  main  industry, 
and  in  the  subsidiary  industries  which  perform  the  first  operations  on  the  basic  raw 
materials.  Therefore,  if  the  American  wage  schedule  is,  as  we  have  shown,  at  least 
100  per  cent  higher  than  the  European  schedule,  the  production  cost  will  be,  under 
the  same  conditions  as  to  organization  and  efficiency,  from  75  to  80  per  cent  higher  on 
the  completed  engine.  An  analysis  of  the  comparative  cost  of  identical  engines 
built  by  us  in  the  United  States  and  by  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  Germany  confirms 
this  statement.  In  fact,  these  figures  show  an  excess  in  cost  of  over  100  per  cent. 
The  additional  excess 'cost,  however,  is  thought  to  be  due,  in  general,  to  the  fact  that 
as  the  industry  is  just  starting,  the  most  economical  methods  under  American  con- 
ditions have  not  yet  been  reached.  It  is  therefore  considered  probable  that  further 
experience  will  reduce  the  excess  cost  to  from  75  to  80  per  cent. 

.(d)  Conclusions  and  suggestions  as  to  tariff. — At  present  such  engines  are  classified 
under  article  199,  Schedule  C,  and  are  thus  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Sea 
packing  charges,  transportation,  brokerage  fees,  etc.,  will  vary  somewhat  with  the 
different  types  of  engines,  but  may  be  taken  on  an  average  as  not  exceeding  10  per 
cent,  thus  making  the  effective  duty  from  a  commercial  standpoint  55  per  cent. 
This,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  is  less  than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Under  present  conditions,  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  compete  aa 
to  price  with  the  European  manufacturer,  since,  at  the  same  price,  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production  more  than  absorbs  his  profits. 

At  first  glance  it  might  be  thought  that  the  conditions  are  too  adverse  to  warrant 
the  hope  of  the  successful  establishment  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States.  In 
our  judgment,  however,  this  entirely  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  industry 
secures  the  necessary  assistance  from  Congress  while  it  is  struggling  for  a  foothold. 
If  such  assistance  is  given  by  means  of  a  suitable  tariff,  there  are  certain  favoring 
factors  which,  combined,  should  secure  its  future.  These  are,  briefly,  as  follows: 

1.  An  increase  in  the  domestic  demand  so  great  as  to  prevent  its  being  completely 
filled  by  the  excess  production  of  Europe. 

2.  The  advantages  to  the  users  due  to  the  application  of  American  machine  stand- 
ards and  materials,  thus  facilitating  repairs. 

3.  The  advantage  to  the  users  of  proximity  to  the  place  of  production  with  respect 
to  spare  parts,  quick  repairs,  technical  assistance,  etc. 

4.  The  gradual  development  of  modifications  of  designs  which  will  permit  of  reduc- 
ing the  excess  in  American  costs  without  reducing  the  wages  or  earnings  of  labor. 

To  sum  up,  then,  with  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  a  successful  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  such  engines  in  the  United  States  is  in  doubt,  and  any  reduction 
in  the  present  duty  would  unquestionably  result  in  the  death  of  the  industry.  Its 
condition  at  the  present  time  is  such  that  a  higher  rate  of  duty  should  be  adopted  and 
maintained  during  the  period  required  to  develop  the  art  of  manufacture  in  the  United 
States. 

Estimate  the  increase  or  decrease  in  imports  by  paragraphs  and  items  which  would  result 
from  suggested  modification  of  duties. — We  have  to  state  that  there  would  be  practically 
no  change  in  the  imports,  which  are  negligible  under  present  conditions.  This  is  due 
to  ths  fact  that  until  recently  the  existence  of  basic  patents  prevented  importation  by 
any  but  the  owners  thereof.  Probably  also  to  the  very  limited  demand  for  the  engines 
on  account  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  public  therewith. 
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Explain  methods  of  experience  relied  upon  in  making  estimate. — The  above  opinion  is 
based  on  special  knowledge  and  experience  which  we  have  gained  in  endeavoring  to 
create  a  market  for  the  types  of  engines  which  we  build. 

Suggestions  as  to  changes  in  phraseology  of  present  tariff  law. — We  submit  that  the 
foregoing  facts  justify  us  in  requesting  your  committee  to  take  these  engines  from  the 
miscellaneous  class  and  give  them  a  special  classification.  While  there  are  many  types 
of  these  engines  in  existence,  they  are  all  sufficiently  defined  by  the  term  "Diesel,  or 
constant- pressure  internal-combustion  oil  engines,"  and  hence  can  be  differentiated 
from  other  engines  differing  from  them  as  to  conditions  of  manufacture. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  betterment  of  the  administrative  features  of  the  present  law. — 
We  believe  that  the  special  classification  requested  above  sufficiently  defines  these 
engines  and  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  law  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  this  product. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  effect  upon  our  opinion  of  the  immediate  and 
personal  interests  of  our  stockholders  and  employees,  we  believe  that  the  interests 
of  the  Nation  and  the  general  public  warrant  the  increase  in  the  duty  we  have 
requested.  The  development  in  question  is  of  vital  economic  importance  and  is  also 
of  enormous  importance  to  the  national  defense.  Its  true  value  will  never  be  realized 
until  its  manufacture  is  firmly  established  in  the  United  States.  Its  manufacture 
will  never  be  firmly  established  in  the  United  States  unless  the  scale  of  living  and 
wages  in  this  country  is  brought  down  to  the  European  scale,  or  unless  the  industry 
receives  the  recognition  which  your  committee  can  afford  it  in  connection  with  the 
tariff. 

Finally,  we  should  state  that  the  industry  has  been  inaugurated  in  this  country 
strictly  on  a  competitive  basis,  there  being  no  form  of  trust  or  combination  con- 
trolling it. 

Very  respectfully,  THE  NEW  LONDON  SHIP  &  ENGINE  Co., 

L.  Y.  SPEAH,  President. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  S.  PETERS,  DOVER,  N.  J.,  RE  DIESEL 

ENGINES. 

The  COMMITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  undersigned,  being  unable  to  attend  the  tariff  hearings  on  the  dates  set  by  your 
honorable  committee  for  that  purpose,  begs  to  submit  the  following  recommendation 
for  your  consideration  relative  to  section  4132,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 
section  5  of  the  Panama  Canal  act,  that  this  be  so  changed  as  to  admit  Diesel  type 
marine  engines  of  foreign  build  free  of  duty. 

The  Diesel  engine  has  been  developed  abroad  and  the  foreign  builders  are  equipped 
for  the  building  of  this  engine  properly  and  economically.  It  is  being  put  to  practical 
use  at  a  rapid  rate  by  foreign  navies  and  merchant  marines,  because  01  its  reliability, 
safety,  and  economy.  In  fuel,  labor  cost  for  attendance,  and  in  valuable  space  occu- 
pied on  shipboard,  it  is  the  most  economical  power  for  marine  propulsion.  This 
engine  would  be  of  utmost  value  in  building  up  American  shipping,  especially  with 
small  commercial  vessels  on  the  improved  inland  waterways  where  the  business  must  • 
be  developed  and  heavy  investment  or  operating  cost  would  be  deterrent  if  not  pro- 
hibitive. The  data  to  be  secured  from  the  operation  of  such  engines  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  would  undoubtedly  be  of  value  to  the  United  States  Government  for  naval 
and  other  purposes. 

The  subscriber,  contemplating,  in  company  with  others,  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  route  as  yet  undeveloped  and  wisliing  to  xise  the  Diesel  engine,  finds  that 
the  only  such  engines  entirely  suitable  are  built  abroad  and  that  the  duty  thereon, 
45  per  cent,  is  practically  prohibitive;  that  the  only  Diesel  engine  available  of  Ameri- 
can build,  is  not  suitable  for  the  work  (being  nonreversible),  occupies  practically 
twice  the  space  in  the  vessel,  and  costs  about  double  the  proper  foreign-built  engine, 
making  it  impossible  to  use  the  American-built  engine.  With  the  duty  on  these 
engines  as  now,  American  vessels  are  debarred  from  the  benefits  of  their  use,  and 
development  is  retarded  thereby. 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  importation  of  these  engines.  If  admitted  duty  free,  they 
will  either  be  imported  in  considerable  numbers,  or  American  builders  will  find  a 
way  to  build  them  at  prices  that  will  admit  of  their  installation.  Putting  them  on 
the  free  list  will  not  make  any  reduction  in  revenue,  as  none  has  as  yet  been  derived 
from  that  source. 
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There  is  no  basis  for  estimating  the  value  of  imports  of  Diesel  engines  if  admitted 
duty  free.  The  rapidly  extending  use  of  these  engines  in  foreign  vessels  and  the 
interest  of  all  marine  men  in  them  the  world  over  indicates  that  the  opportunity  to 
get  them  at  a  price  not  prohibitive  would  be  availed  of. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  section  4132,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  Panama 
Canal  act,  after  the  words  "all  articles  necessary  for  their  outfit  and  equipment," 
there  be  inserted  the  words  "including  main  and  auxiliary  engines  of  the  Diesel 
type." 

Nothing  to  suggest  as  to  administrative  features  of  present  law. 

Believing  that  my  suggestion  in  this  way,  while  iising  less  of  your  valuable  time, 
will  be  as  effective  as  if  made  in  person,  I  beg  to  submit  it  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

H.  S.  PETERS. 

DOVER,  N.  J. 

BRIEF  ON  AVIATION  MOTORS. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  11,  191  S. 
The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  Being  interested  in  the  development  of  aviation  in  this  country,  and 
as  I  am  identified  with  the  industry,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  facts  which 
tend  to  ehow  that  the  present  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  gasoline  motors  is  pro- 
hibitive and  is  seriously  retarding  the  development  of  the  aeroplane  manufacturing 
industry  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  American  aviation  motor  that  has  proven  to  be  equal  in  efficiency  and 
reliability  to  several  different  aviation  motors  that  are  made  abroad.  The  motor  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  an  aeroplane.  All  of  the 
present  aviation  records  have  been  made  with  aeroplanes  equipped  with  motors  of 
European  manufacture,  and  the  aerial  equipment  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  is  comparatively  deficient  because  American-made  motors  have  been  used  in 
its  equipment. 

One  of  the  leading  aeroplane  manufacturers  in  this  country  constructs  his  own 
motors  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $1,000  each.  An  American-made  motor  of  equal 
horsepower  may  be  purchased  from  a  motor  manufacturer  for  $1,500;  but  a  foreign- 
made  motor  of  equal  horsepower  can  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  $3,000,  duty 
included. 

While  there  have  been  practically  no  foreign  motors  imported  except  as  a  part  of 
foreign  aeroplanes  or  to  replace  a  disabled  motor  in  a  foreign-built  aeroplane,  there 
have  been  at  least  20  aviation  motors  exported  by  one  American  factory. 

The  United  States  Government  has  not  patronized  aeroplane  manufacturers  to  an 
extent  that  would  make  it  possible  for  an  American  aeroplane  motor  manufacturer 
to  construct  a  motor  as  efficient  as  the  foreign-made  motors.  The  sale  of  aeroplane 
motors  in  this  country  is  too  limited  to  make  the  manufacture  of  a  high-grade  motor 
profitable. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  if  the  United  States  Government  required  the  aeroplane 
manufacturers  to  deliver  aeroplanes  that  could  meet  the  specifications  insisted  upon 
by  European  Governments,  our  Government  would  have  to  pay  practically  twice  as 
much  for  its  aerial  equipment  as  the  foreign  Governments  are  now  paying. 

This  Government  has  patronized  only  three  aeroplane  manufactories  out  of  at 
least  15  reputable  concerns.  If  the  concerns  which  do  not  manufacture  their  own 
motors  could  get  the  foreign  motors  at  a  price  that  would  permit  them  to  build  machines 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  with  foreign  motor  equipment  they  could  entei  into  competition 
with  the  manufacturers  who  have  been  favored  by  the  Government  in  the  past. 

Inasmuch  as  an  American  aviation  motor  can  be  bought  in  this  country  for  a  lower 
price  than  the  French-made  motor  can  be  purchased  for  in  France  (both  motors  being 
of  equal  horsepower),  it  is  apparent  that  the  American  manufacturer  does  not  need 
protection. 

A  gasoline  motor  for  aviation  purposes  is  so  lightly  constructed  that  it  can  not  be 
used  for  automobiles  or  other  purposes  than  for  providing  power  for  propelling  aero- 
planes. 
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A  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  prove  a  revenue-producing  tariff  and 
would  increase  the  importation  of  foreign-made  aeroplane  motors  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  aeroplane  industry  in  this  country  would  receive  a  marked  impetus. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JEROME  FANCIULLI. 

SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS. 

BRIEF  OF  KEUFFEL  &  ESSER  CO. 

KEUFFEL  &  ESSER  Co., 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  January  8,  191S. 
DANIEL  C.  ROPER,  Esq., 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  Through  our  representative,  we  beg  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  our 
catalogue,  describing,  on  page  321  and  following,  instruments  used  by  surveyors, 
etc.,  and  measuring  tapes,  most  of  which  are  now  subject  to  45  per  cent  duty, 
under  paragraph  199  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  metal  bill,  passed  by  Congress  in  its  last 
session  and  vetoed  by  the  President,  reduces  the  duties  on  metal  goods,  not 
specially  provided  for,  to  25  per  cent 

We  beg  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  the  fact  that  most  of  the  goods  described  on  the  above-mentioned  pages 
of  our  catalogue  were  formerly  handled  by  us  as  importers  (as,  in  fact,  we  are 
to-day  importing  a  great  many  goods,  especially  the  drawing  instruments 
listed  on  pages  46  to  156  of  our  catalogue),  and  that  only  one  by  one  we  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  up  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments  in  the  United  States, 
an  undertaking  which  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  without  tariff 
protection. 

We  are  to-day  employing  440  persons  in  our  factories  at  Hoboken,  most  of 
whom  are  highly  skilled  artisans,  receiving  wages  ranging  from  $15  to  $30 
per  week.  Our  numerous  competitors  in  this  line  very  largely  import  the  goods 
above  mentioned  and  successfully  compete  with  us,  after  paying  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent. 

The  instruments  manufactured  by  us  represent  about  20  per  cent  of  material 
and  80  per  cent  of  labor,  and  our  cost  of  labor  at  the  wages  paid  by  us  is  at 
least  twice  as  high  as  that  of  our  European  competitors  for  the  same  class  of 
work.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  these  goods  from  45  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  would  either  force  us  to  reduce  the  wages  of  our  employees  to 
a  very  large  extent  (which  we  believe  to  be  impossible  owing  to  the  prevailing 
conditions  in  the  labor  market  of  the  United  States)  or  would  force  us  to 
reverse  our  policy,  and  instead  of  giving  employment  to  several  hundred  men 
in  this  country,  again  import  the  goods  from  Europe  as  we  have  done  in 
former  years. 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  mathematical,  surveying,  scientific,  and 
measuring  instruments  be  provided  for  under  a  separate  paragraph  at  the 
present  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  not  be  classed  as  manufacture  of 
metal,  not  specially  provided  for.  under  v/hich  class  probably  come  many  arti- 
cles in  which  the  amount  of  labor,  as  compared  with  material,  represents  a 
very  much  smaller  item  than  it  does  in  our  case,  where  labor  represents  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  the  article. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  such  goods  is  no  hard- 
ship to  anybody;  that  none  of  these  goods  can  be  classed  as  necessities  of  life; 
that  there  is  now  a  lively  and  active  competition  between  the  goods  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  and  those  imported  from  abroad,  and  that  it 
scarcely  seems  desirable  that  an  industry  requiring  the  highest  class  of  labor 
should  be  forced  out  of  the  United  States. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

KEUFFEL  &  ESSER  Co. 
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BRIEF  OF  BUFF  &  BUFF  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS., 
REGARDING  SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  January  22,  1913. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIRS:  We  respectfully  submit  below  for  submission  to  the  committee  our  reasons 
for  desiring  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  for  surveying  and  engineering 
instruments  covered  by  the  above-mentioned  paragraph. 

The  present  duty  on  surveying  instruments  is  45  per  cent,  but  is  not  sufficient 
protection  because  of  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  average  pay  (not  the  highest)  which  we  pay  our  mechanics  on  instrument 
making  is  42  cents  per  hour.     For  a  10-hour  day  this  equals  $4.20. 

In  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  average  is  5  marks  for  the  best  mechanics,  that 
is  $1.25  per  day.  Our  labor  in  our  shop  costs  us  336  per  cent  more  on  the  above  figures 
than  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

2.  Another  very  serious  factor  which  will  increase  this  large  per  cent  in  labor  cost 
will  be  due  to  the  following  fact: 

In  Germany  in  seven  out  of  eight  shops  you  will  find  that  out  of  50  employees  there 
are  30  apprentices.  Of  these  30  apprentices  two-thirds  of  them  actually  pay  the 
manufacturer  a  fee  of  about  300  marks  per  year  for  a  period  of  four  years  each.  These 
apprentices  work  longer  hours — that  is,  from  6  to  12  and  1  to  6 — and  do  all  the  clean- 
ing, etc.,  just  the  same  as  our  young  apprentices  of  16  and  17  who  receive  $6  per  week 
in  this  country. 

3.  We  average  about  1  apprentice  to  10  men,  and  if  we  try  to  increase  this  per- 
centage our  men  remonstrate.    We  hire  no  girls,  as  our  work  requires  high  mechanical 
intelligence. 

4.  The  average  selling  price  in  Germany  is  $60.     Our  instruments  sell  for  $180.     We 
have  nor  enough  protection  therefore. 

5.  If  the  European  manufacturers  of  these  instruments  were  as  progressive  and 
up  to  date  as  they  are  in  other  lines  of  business,  they  would  long  ago  have  driven  us 
entirely  out  of  the  business  and  caused  us  to  fail  up.     This  can  easily  be  proved  by 
almost  anyone  familiar  with  the  details  of  our  business. 

6.  The  average  profit  on  account  of  the  high  labor  cost  is  less  than  6  per  cent.     We 
have  paid  no  dividend  for  nine  years. 

7.  There  is  no  combination  in  this  industry. 

8.  There  has  been  no  consolidation  of  any  of  the  different  makers  during  the  last 
25  years.     There  have  been  many  failures  during  the  last  10  years. 

9.  Competition  is  very  keen,  and  there  is  a  bare  living  return  only  in  this  line  of 
business. 

10.  Schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country  are  inporting  an  inferior  grade  of 
European  instrument  without  paying  any  duty.     This  ought  to  be  forbidden. 

11.  The  manufacture  of  civil  engineers'  instruments  in  this  country  should  be 
encouraged  and  could  easily  be  made  to  give  employment  to  5,000  more  people,  not 
considering  the  effect  on  suppliers  of  tools  and  raw  materials  for  this  work. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  facts  to  your  committee  in  the  hope  that  the 
present  import  duty  may  be  left  unchanged. 
Very  respectfully, 

BUFF  &  BUFF  MANUFACTURING  Co., 
By  Louis  F.  BUFF,  President. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

PROTEST  AGAINST  A  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY. 

PHILADELPHIA,  January  7,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAB  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

•  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
GENTLEMEN  :  Without  knowledge  of  what  is  proposed  in  the  way  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  metal,  Schedule  C,  our  firm  wishes  to  enter  a  very  earnest  protest  against 
a  reduction  of  duty  on  surgical  instruments. 

The  surgical  instrument  industry  of  this  country  is  now  struggling,  because 
of  the  keen  competition  of  the  foreign  markets.  With  the  present  duty  of  45 
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per  cent,  we  would  say  at  least  75  per  cent  of  surgical  instruments  sold  In 
the  United  States  to-day  are  imported. 

A  reduction  of  duty  on  surgical  instruments  would  prove  most  disastrous 
to  the  industry  in  this  country  for  many  reasons.  A  few  are  hereby  recited. 

1.  Difference  in  wages. — The  difference  in  wages  between  American  and 
foreign  labor  can  perhaps  be  better  shown  by  using  reliable  statistics  of  wages 
of  cutlery  workers,  as  this  is  the  nearest  classified  industry  to  surgical  instru- 
ments, showing  that  the  foreign  mechanics'  wages  are  less  than  one-half  of  the 
American's.  We  ask  you  not  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  American  skilled 
mechanic  to  that  of  his  foreign  brother. 

Second.  A  matter  of  life  or  death. — Surgical  instruments  of  special  design 
are  continually  needed  quickly  for  operations  meaning  life  or  death.  If  our 
surgical  industries  are  crippled  our  factories  can  not  be  operated,  and  if  not 
operated  the  American  surgeon  will  be  dreadfully  handicapped. 

Third.  A  special  industry. — The  American  manufacturer  has  built  up  a 
special  industry  peculiar  to  itself  and  of  vital  importance,  his  plant  is  entirely 
special,  and  if  not  making  surgical  instruments  will  on  account  of  its  special 
nature  be  worth  but  a  little  more  than  scrap. 

Fourth.  A  struggling  industry. — Please  keep  in  mind  that  with  45  per  cent 
duty  we  can,  here  in  America,  on  account  of  foreign  competition,  make  only  25 
per  cent  of  our  consumption. 

Fifth.  Our  Army  and  Navy. — Last  but  of  grave  importance  we  should  con- 
sider the  relation  of  surgical  instruments  to  the  Army  and  Navy  in  event  of 
war.  If  American  makers  of  surgical  instruments  are  forced  out  of  business, 
and  the  supply  of  instruments  from  abroad  is  cut  off,  our  Army  and  Navy 
would  be  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  Foreign  importations  would  be 
prevented  by  the  enemy,  and  at  such  times  surgical  instruments  are  as  necessary 
and  important  as  ammunition. 

Yours,  very  truly,  G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  Co. 

CHARLES  J.  PILLING,  President. 


ELECTRO  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT  Co., 

Rochester,  N.   Y.,  January  SO,  191 S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
SIR:  As  pioneer  manufacturers  of  our  line  of  surgical  instruments  in  this  country, 
we  beg  to  submit  a  protest  in  the  above  entitled  free  clause. 

It  is  only  through  constant  improvements  in  our  instruments  that  we  are  able  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  and  should  a 
reduction  be  made,  and  hospitals  be  permitted  to  import  these  goods  free  of  duty, 
the  doors  would  be  open  to  foreign  agents  in  this  country  who  would  certainly  take 
advantage  of  the  situation,  and  hospitals,  the  largest  consumers  of  surgical  instruments, 
would  not  only  profit  directly  but  indirectly,  as  they  would  be  encouraged  to  order 
instruments  in  behalf  of  doctors  who  are  not  actively  engaged  in  the  hospitals. 

Obviously,  a  reduction  of  duty  would  destroy  our  business  and  the  benefit  derived 
by  a  very  limited  class  of  citizens  would  only  be  temporary,  as  when  competition  is 
removed,  foreign  manufacturers  would  be  in  a  position  to  increase  prices  in  excess 
of  those  prevailing  at  the  present  time,  hence  the  proposed  amendment  would  simply 
benefit  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  industry. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  we  trust  you  will  use  your  utmost  efforts  in  defeating  the 
free  clause. 

Very  respectfully,  ELECTRO  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT  Co. 

THOWALD  MALJGREN,  President. 


DOSTER-NORTHTNGTON   DRUG   Co., 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  February  14,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  are  advised  that  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  eliminate  the  duty 
on  surgical  instruments  for  charity  hospital  use.  We  feel  that  if  such  a  measure  were 
to  become  a  law,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  not  only  the  American  manufacturers  and 
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jobbers,  but  to  the  independent  physician  and  the  Government  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  Every  surgeon  who  does  any  surgical  work  in  any  charity  hospital  would  be 
liable  to  use  tnia  source  to  obtain  his  instruments  by  making  the  hospital  a  donation, 
placing  the  independent  practitioner  to  a  decided  disadvantage  beside  getting  the 
benefit  of  something  to  which  he  is  not  entitled  and  unfairly  robbing  the  Government 
of  revenue. 

Second.  The  word  charity  hospital  is  already  quite  a  misnomer.  Then,  too,  any 
hospital  could  become  a  charity  hospital  by  maintaining  one  or  more  wards  for  charity, 
even  though  these  wards  were  in  fact  a  farce.  As  you  know,  two-thirds  of  the  hos- 
pitals in  this  country  make  some  kind  of  play  at  charity.  Some  of  them  organized 
really  along  charitable  lines,  charge  a  high  price  for  their  services,  and  even  what  they 
term  charity  patients  pay  them  very  handsome  prices.  For  instance,  St.  Lukes' 
Hospital  of  New  York,  which  we  understand  has  been  represented  before  you  as  a 
charity  hospital,  receives  enormous  revenue  from  private  patients,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  they  charge  $10.50  per  week  in  their  free  wards. 

Third.  Further,  the  actual  amount  of  instruments  used  by  hospitals  "per  se"  is  a 
mere  bagatelle  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  instruments  used  by  the  operating 
staff  of  surgeons  in  various  hospitals;  even  so-called  charity  hospitals.  You  are  doubt- 
less familiar  with  our  own  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  which  we  mention  as  an  example 
of  a  first-class  hospital,  and  it  is  our  understanding  those  classed  as  charity  hospitals 
use  a  very,  very  few  instruments  as  a  hospital.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  reliably 
informed  each  one  of  the  physicians  carries  a  cabinet  of  his  own  instruments,  which 
he  uses  himself  in  this  hospital,  and  we  are  told  this  is  customary  in  most  institutions. 

Fourth.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  instruments  which  are  used  in  this  country 
are  imported,  even  at  the  high  rate  of  tariff.  The  manufacture  of  surgical  instruments 
in  this  country  is  in  its  infancy,  and  if  we  expect  it  to  grow,  we  must  give  it  protection 
Further,  if  the  duty  were  reduced  on  these  surgical  instruments,  we  do  not  believe 
the  general  public  would  receive  any  benefit. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  tariff  on  instruments  is  to  be  adjusted,  we  beg  of  your  com- 
mittee in  fairness  to  the  trade  and  the  general  public  that  this  tariff  shall  affect  all 
alike.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  should  not  object  to  the  tariff  being  entirely 
removed  on  surgical  instruments,  but  not  to  one  class  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
Then,  too,  if  we  are  to  protect  infant  industries,  let's  put  that  protection  where  it 
affects  the  common  people  the  least.  If  all  the  surgical  instruments  should  come  duty 
free,  we  do  not  believe  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  country  would 
be  benefited  in  the  least,  and  the  Government  would  lose  an  enormous  revenue,  and 
our  own  industries  would  suffer  serious  loss.  And  further,  if  any  class  of  hospitals 
should  receive  duty  free  instruments,  there  could  absolutely  be  no  way  to  safeguard 
a  heavy  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  besides  placing  one  class  of  consumers  in 
a  decidedly  advantageous  position  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

We  ask  your  pardon  for  this  lengthy  intrusion,  and  hope  to  have  your  favorable 
consideration  of  this  matter. 

Yours,  very  truly,  DOSTER-NORTHINGTON  DRUG  Co., 

By  J.  T.  DOSTER,  Jr. 


MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 

Boston,  February  11,  191S. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  respectfully  request  your  favorable  consideration  of  the  proposition  to  admit 
free  of  duty  surgical  and  scientific  instruments  and  proprietary  medicine,  such  as 
salvarsan,  to  be  used  by  charitable  institutions. 

These  public  hospitals  care  largely  for  poor  patients  and  the  staff  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  as  a  rule,  serve  without  pay.  Educational  institutions,  such  as  medical 
schools,  are  allowed  free  entry  of  scientific  apparatus.  These  public  hospitals  are  a 
large  factor  in  medical  education.  The  clinics  are  all  held  in  them  and  teaching  is 
carried  on  as  it  has  been  in  thia  hospital  since  its  foundation  in  1811  to  the  present 
time. 

S.  J.  MIXTER,  M.  D., 

(And  43  others.) 
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PETER  BENT  BRIGHAM  HOSPITAL, 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  15,  1913. 
Hon.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  MR.  UNDERWOOD:  The  inclusion  of  surgical  instruments  and  scientific 
apparatus  used  in  general  hospitals  on  the  free  list  of  the  tarff  bill  is  being  urged  by 
many  medical  men.  These,  as  well  as  certain  medicine  such  as  salvarsan,  if  they 
could  be  imported  duty  free,  will  very  materially  aid  the  progress  of  medical  investi- 
gation in  this  country,  and  their  use  in  our  hospitals  can  be  more  freely  given  to  the 
sick  poor  than  if  the  increased  cost  brought  about  by  duty  on  these  articles  is  main- 
tained. At  the  present  we  are  completing  in  Boston  a  large  new  hospital,  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  of  which  I  am  physician  in  chief.  To  facilitate  my  work 
there  it  has  been  necessary  to  import  a  very  considerably  amount  of  scientific  appa- 
ratus, and  on  this  we  must  pay  duty.  This  apparatus  is  imported  because  no  manu- 
facturer in  this  country  is  capable  of  making  it.  The  fact  tha.t  duty  must  be  paid 
upon  it  limits  the  amount  of  such  apparatus  that  I  can  have  and  limits  in  proportion 
the  amount  of  scientific  work  that  I  can  do  in  the  institution.  None  of  this  apparatus 
brings  a  monetary  return  for  its  use.  It  is  utilized  on  charity  patients  and  to  the  end 
of  benefiting  these  individuals  and  advancing  our  knowledge  of  medical  science. 

I  would  urge  that  freedom  from  duty  be  allowed  on  surgical  instruments,  scientific 
apparatus,  and  certain  medicines  imported  for  the  use  of  general  hospitals  under  the 
appropriate  limitations  to  prevent  abuse  of  this  privilege. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

HENRY  A.  CHRISTIAN, 
Professor  Theory  and  Practice  Harvard  University. 

HORSESHOE  CALKS. 

BRIEF  BY  F.  I.  KRAEMER  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  December  SI,  1912. 
The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

SIRS:  In  reference  to  Schedule  C,  we  wish  to  state  we  earnestly  request  that  this 
schedule  be  not  radically  reduced  in  paragraph  199. 

We  manufacture  a  product  known  as  horseshoe  calks,  which  have  been  assessed 
under  paragraph  199  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  we  were  able  to  reduce  the  selling  price 
of  calks  to  the  extent  of  32  per  cent  by  improving  our  machinery  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
production. 

We  have  been  experimenting  ever  since  we  have  been  manufacturing  calks,  and 
whatever  we  have  accomplished  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  has  been  given  to  the 
trade. 

This  business  is  practically  in  its  infancy,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
advertise  the  product,  which  is  only  used  in  the  winter  time,  when  conditions  are 
such  that  horses  need  something  to  protect  them  from  slipping  on  the  ice. 

The  capital  involved  in  our  business  is  $1,310,000,  and  our  profit  ia  not  quite  8  per 
cent,  so  you  can  readily  see  we  are  not  making  an  unreasonable  profit,  and,  conse- 
quently, any  encouragement  to  the  foreign  manufacturers  by  radically  reducing  the 
tariff  might  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  our  business. 

The  conditions  in  our  business  are  such  that  we  manufacture  an  article  which,  we 
think,  is  the  best  made  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  subject  to  the  competition  of  similar 
and  various  articles  made  to  prevent  horses  from  slipping.  The  field  in  this  line  is 
limited,  and  is  now  supplied  by  four  or  five  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  a  healthy  foreign  competition. 

A  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  rate  would  not  increase  importations,  for  all  these 
devices  for  horses  are  sold  on  the  manufacturer's  trade-mark,  which  stands  for  the 
article  they  offer,  but  it  would  bring  out  a  cheaper  product  to  compete  with  the  Ger- 
man article,  which  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  consumer  in  any  instance.  Calks 
are  sold  to  the  horseshoer,  and  the  price  he  obtains  from  them  includes  his  labor  in 
adjusting  them  on  the  horse's  shoe. 

Tho  consumer  would  not  in  any  way  be  benefited  by  any  reduction  in  the  tariff, 
and  the  manufacturers  here  would  have  to  readjust  their  labor  and  selling  costs. 
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If  you  contemplate  a  radical  reduction  in  Schedule  C,  we  trust  you  will  not  extend 
it  to  paragraph  199,  and  if  you  can  not  exclude  this  paragraph  from  such  reduction, 
we  respectfully  ask  that  another  paragraph  be  framed  for  adjustable  horseshoe  calka 
at  no  lower  rate  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  an  equivalent  specific  rate. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

THE  NEVERSLIP  MANUFACTURING  Co., 
WILLIAM  J.  McCuRDY,  Secretary. 

BUILDERS'    HARDWARE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HENRY  R.  TOWNE,  REPRESENTING  THE  YAIE 
&  TOWNE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  represent  the  American  hardware  corporations 
here  and  speak  to  paragraph  154;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  That  is  substantially  correct,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

I  appear  as  spokesman  for  a  party  of  manufacturers,  several  of 
whom  are  present  with  me,  representing  the  group  commonly  called 
locks  and  builders'  hardware.  We  have  put  our  views  into  the  form 
of  a  brief,  which  I  will  ask  the  clerk  to  distribute. 

With  your  permission  I  will  supplement  that  brief  with  a  few 
verbal  additions.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
the  group  of  manufacturers  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  come 
here  not  in  a  spirit  of  opposition,  but  rather  in  the  hope  of  possibly 
being  of  some  help  to  your  committee  in  the  arduous  work  which  is 
before  you.  We  recognize,  I  think,  as  well  as  you  do,  the  respon- 
sibility which  rests  upon  this  committee  and  the  influence  of  its 
work  upon  the  industries  of  the  country.  So  far  as  our  little  share 
in  the  matter  goes  we  desire  to  be  helpful  and  not  obstructive. 

The  group  which  I  am  speaking  for  is  one  of  the  metal  industries. 
As  near  as  we  can  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  that 
group,  making  locks  of  all  kinds  and  builders'  hardware,  it  is  about 
$30,000,000,  and  the  number  of  employees  probably  about  15,000. 
The  plants  are  located  in  seven  or  eight  different  States  from  New 
England,  through  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  to  Iowa, 
and  even  in  California.  There  is  no  trust,  no  monopoly,  and  no  con- 
trol by  patents.  The  industry  is  absolutely  and  intensely  competi- 
tive. It  is  divided  into  six  or  eight  distinct  groups,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  product  and  the  manner  in  which  the  product  is  used.. 
For  example,  builders'  hardware  and  locks  which  go  into  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  of  all  kinds;  cabinet  locks  which  go  into  the' 
furniture  trade;  trunk  locks  which  go  into  the  trunk  trade;  bank 
locks  which  go  into  the  bank  and  safe-builders'  trade;  padlocks  and 
numerous  minor  items  entering  into  the  general  business  of  the  retail1 
hardware  trade  of  the  country.  It  is  a  very  diversified  industry  not 
only  in  its  distribution,  but  still  more  in  the  vast  variety  of  metal 
products  which  it  embraces. 

Mr.  JAMES.  What  is  the  particular  paragraph? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  It  is  in  the  omnibus  clause  and  will  go  in  with  the 
unenumerated  articles,  which,  I  believe,  stand  at  the  present  time 
at  25  per  cent  in  the  pending  bill.  It  has  heretofore  stood  under  the 
same  head  and  comes  in  under  the  45  per  cent  provision. 
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Our  committee  comes  here  authorized  to  speak  for  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  industries,  and  believing  that  we  speak  with  the 
sympathy  and  approval  of  all.  We  ask  chiefly  that  the  reduction, 
which  we  expect  and  believe  we  can  tolerate  if  it  is  reasonable,  shall 
not  be  excessive;  and,  second,  if  the  nature  of  the  legislation  which 
Congress  shall  see  fit  to  pass  in  this  matter  permits  of  it,  that  the 
application  of  the  reduction  shall  be  gradual  and  not  sudden,  in 
order  that  the  industry  may  adjust  itself  to  the  new  condition  without 
shock  or  permanent  disturbance.  For  that  purpose  we  suggest  that 
the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  on  these  products  shall  be  reduced  first 
to  40  per  cent  and  ultimately  to  35,  and  that  these  reductions  be  dis- 
tributed and  not  be  made  at  one  time. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  You  recommend  what  is  practically  a  sliding  scale? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Have  you  not  heard  from  time  to  time  that  that 
was  very  unsettling  to  business,  that  the  business  men  of  the  country 
preferred  to  have  one  cut  in  the  tariff  rather  than  a  series  of  cuts? 
What  is  your  opinion  about  that? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  My  opinion  is  diametrically  opposed.  We  think  that 
the  most  disturbing  change  which  can  be  made  in  the  tan  If  rate  is 
a  sudden  change,  as  it  shocks  and  disturbs  the  industries  and  gives 
no  opportunity  for  the  industries  and  commerce  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions.  Whereas,  if  the  change  is  made  as  we  have 
suggested  in  this  case,  of  5  per  cent  to  take  effect,  say,  within  6 
months,  and  the  other  5  within  another  12  or  18  months,  and  notice 
of  that  is  given  at  the  time  the  law  is  passed,  the  whole  industry,  in 
both  productive  and  distributing  channels,  will  adjust  itself  to  those 
conditions,  so  that  by  the  time  they  become  operative  it  will  be  pre- 
pared for  that.  They  will  go  into  operation  without  shock  or  dis- 
turbance. We  call  your  attention  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  fact  that  Canada  has  a  tariff  of  35  per  cent  on  this  same 
class  of  products  and  that  notwithstanding  that  rate  the  Canadian 
market  receives  a  considerable  amount  of  import  products  not  only 
from  Great  Britain,  where  the  preferential  duty  comes  into  play,  but 
also  from  Germany. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Does  the  United  States  send  goods  there? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  We  send  a  great  deal  to  Canada  from  this  country. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  Do  you  mean  of  this  particular  product? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWNE.  We  send  a  good  deal,  but  with  decreasing  proportion- 
ate amount  for  the  reason  that  the  Canadians  themselves  are  taking 
up  this  manufacture. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  imports  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States  were  last  year? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  no  idea? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  No.  I  should  hesitate  to  name  figures  because  there 
is  no  compilation  that  gives  us  accurate  information  on  this  point, 
either  as  to  Canadian  or  United  States  imports,  these  goods  being 
merged  in  the  general  title  of  "  hardware,"  which  covers  many  other 
things. 
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Mr.  PALMER.  AVhat  are  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States  to 
all  countries? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  Of  this  product? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWNE.  As  near  as  we  can  get  information  about  it  between 
1  and  2  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  The  total  production  as  we  estimate  it  by  the  annual 
sales  is  about  $22,000,000.  That  would  be  from  $200,000  to  $300,000, 
or  $500,000. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Where  does  that  go  to  principally — to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  No;  it  goes  rather  into  the  neutral  markets  of  South 
America  and  Australia.  Originally  it  went  to  European  markets, 
but  it  is  being  displaced  there  by  the  competition  of  European 
makers,  who  have  copied  American  products  increasingly.  The  for- 
eign market  in  this  product,  gentlemen,  is  a  negligible  factor  to  the 
American  manufacturer.  Most  of  them  have  no  foreign  business  at 
all.  A  few  of  them  have  a  little  of  it,  but  the  aggregate  is  probably 
not  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  Wherever  the 
American  product  has  gone  into  European  markets  and  ha^  suc- 
oeedeti  there,  it  has  been  copied  by  European  makers  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  market  badly  curtailed  and  sometimes  completely  lost,  as 
in  cases  of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
product  which  I  am  discussing  is  to  a  remarkable  degree  typical  of 
American  character  and  American  inventiveness.  Its  early  origin 
was  in  New  England,  chiefly  in  Connecticut,  and  American  locks 
have  become  famous  the  world  over  for  their  originality,  and  in  their 
higher  grades  for  their  quality  and  security.  But  as  a  result,  par- 
ticularly of  the  inventive  quality  of  our  early  leaders  in  this  field 
and  of  the  national  temperament  and  of  the  national  environment, 
this  product  in  most  of  its  divisions  has  become  highly  specialized 
and  nationalized  so  that  it  differs  from  the  product  of  other  manu- 
facturing countries,  and  in  many  respects  is  better.  Such  market 
as  we  have  been  able  to  secure  in  foreign  countries  has  very  largely 
been  due  to  this  particular  quality  that  I  speak  of,  namely,  the  dis- 
tinctiveness  and  superior  grade  and  higher  security  in  the  case  of 
locks  of  the  American  article  as  compared  with  the  foreign  article 
made  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  or  France. 

The  question  may  be  asked  as  to  what  the  imports  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts into  this  country  are,  and  it  is  a  more  difficult  question  to  answer 
even  than  the  amount  of  our  exports.  The  national  statistics  give 
us  no  clue  to  it.  The  term  "  hardware  "  is  used  in  the  compilation  of 
our  import  statistics  and  covers  a  vast  number  of  articles  in  addition 
to  this  minor  industry  that  I  speak  of.  But  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  belief  $100,000  a  year  would  probably  cover  the  total 
amount  of  importations  at  this  time  into  this  country.  We  are  not 
concerned,  therefore,  with  any  existing  menace  from  foreign  com- 
petitors, but  we  are  concerned  with  the  question  of  whether  this 
industry  which  is  so  typical  of  the  Nation  as  ours,  in  its  small  field,  so 
representative  of  American  ingenuity  and  inventiveness,  shall  be 
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needlessly  interfered  with,  especially  if  you  see  no  benefit  to  accrue  to 
the  country  through  a  change  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  Can  you  estimate  the  value  of  locks  imported  into 
this  country? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  I  just  stated  that  it  was  certainly  not  in  excess  of 
$100,000  per  annum.  We  doubt  if  it  is  as  much  as  that.  There  is 
no  statistical  record  which  gives  that  information,  but  that  is  the 
opinion  of  my  associates,  some  of  who  are  here,  and  of  others  who 
are  familiar  with  the  trade  and  have  a  very  close  knowledge  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  Did  you  state  the  value  of  the  exports  from  this 
country? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  I  have  already  stated  them.  Probably  not  over  2  or  3 
per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  HOWT  much  would  that  be? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  That  would  be  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
chiefly  of  these  products  which  I  have  referred  to  as  having  special 
characteristics  of  American  ingenuity  and  American  inventiveness, 
things  that  are  different  from  and  better  than  corresponding  articles 
found  in  foreign  markets. 

Nearly  always  when  an  American  manufacturer  in  this  field  has 
attempted  to  enter  a  foreign  market  with  a  product  of  cheaper  grade 
and  having  no  trace  of  that  individuality  that  I  refer  to,  he  has 
found  himself  either  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product  so 
much  cheaper  that  he  can  not  meet  it  effectively,  or  else,  if  he  has 
succeeded  for  a  short  time,  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  copied  his 
cheap  and  ordinary  product  and  displaced  it  with  similar  goods  sold 
at  lower  prices.  His  effective  hold  on  the  foreign  market,  such  as 
he  has,  is  with  the  products  which  are  specifically  American,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  articles  for  similar  purposes,  different  in  type  and 
design,  made  in  other  manufacturing  countries.  Our  argument, 
therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  this  minor  field  of  metal  work,  locks 
and  builders'  hardware,  is  that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  a  reduction, 
but  we  would  greatly  prefer  to  have  that  reduction  made  by  degrees, 
with  notice,  so  that  the  trade  may  adjust  itself  to  the  change.  We 
believe  that  the  medium  line,  as  between  the  two  extremes,  would 
be  a  reduction  from  our  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  to  an  ultimate 
rate  of  35  per  cent,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent 
in  the  degree  of  protection  afforded. 

If  there  are  any  other  questions  which  I  can  answer,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  you  increase  the  rate,  would  that  increase  the 
import? 

Mr.  TOWNE.  We  believe  that  it  would  in  time.  The  foreign  manu- 
facturer would  have  greater  inducements  than  he  has  now  to  extend 
his  practice  of  copying  American  models.  He  introduces  his  goods 
into  this  market  now  with  the  great  advantages—which  we  hope  will 
remain  so,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned — of  the  difference  of  about  100 
per  cent  in  the  price  paid  to  labor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  importations  are  extremely  small  now  compared 
with  the  total  consumption. 
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BBIEF  CONCERNING  LOCKS  AND  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
REVISION  OF  TARIFF  SCHEDULE  C. 

JANUARY,  1913. 

The  present  duty  on  locks  and  builders'  hardware  is  45  per  cent,  and  this 
rate  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years,  so  that  the  industry  has  adjusted  itself 
in  relation  to  foreign  competition  to  this  basis  of  protection. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  country  has  declared  itself  in  favor  of  tariff  reduc- 
tion, and  we  admit  that  locks  and  builders'  hardware  should  share  equitably 
in  any  general  reduction  of  the  tariff  which  Congress  may  decide  to  be  now 
expedient  and  may  enact. 

While  thus  prepared  to  accept  a  reasonable  reduction,  we  urge  that  it  may 
be  such,  both  in  amount  and  in  manner  of  application,  as  to  minimize  the  dis- 
turbance to  the  industry  which  any  such  change  is  liable  to  cause,  and  still 
more  such  as  to  avoid  any  serious  and  permanent  injury  to  domestic  interests. 

The  domestic  market  for  locks  and  builders'  hardware  is  now  supplied 
almose  exclusively  from  domestic  sources.  A  large  number  of  manufacturers 
are  engaged  in  this  industry,  located  in  different  sections,  and  the  prevailing 
prices  for  the  many  various  lines  of  product  included  under  the  general  title 
of  "  Locks  and  builders'  hardware  "  are  determined  by  competitive  conditions. 
The  products  covered  by  that  title  include  the  following : 

Builders'  locks. — Rim  and  mortise  locks  of  all  kinds  used  on  doors  of  build- 
ings, such  as  front  doors,  store  doors,  room  doors,  closet  doors,  etc. 

Cabinet  locks. — Locks  used  on  furniture  and  cabinet  work  of  all  kinds,  such 
as  drawer  or  till  locks,  cupboard  locks,  locker  locks,  chest  locks,  box  locks,  etc. 

Trunk  locks. — Locks  of  all  kinds  used  on  trunks,  suit  cases,  bags.  etc. 

Padlocks. — That  is,  detachable  locks  having  a  locking  hasp  for  engagement 
with  a  fixed  staple;  made  in  great  variety  of  grades,  sizes,  and  styles,  and  in 
vast  quantities. 

Bank  locks.— Locks  for  use  on  bank  vaults,  safes,  and  other  receptacles  for 
securities,  including  combination  or  dial  locks,  time  locks,  safe-deposit  locks, 
subtreasury  locks,  etc. 

Builders'  hardware. — The  metal  work  used  on  doors  and  windows,  whether 
in  connection  with  locks  or  separately,  such  as  knobs,  handles,  escutcheon  and 
key  plates,  bolts,  butts  and  hinges,  door  checks,  transom  lifts,  sash  fasteners, 
sash  chains,  sash  lifts,  etc. 

This  product  includes  a  great  diversity  of  articles,  made  in  great  variety  of 
sizes,  styles,  and  finishes,  and  constitutes  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment 
of  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

We  believe  that  the  median  line  as  to  most  of  these  products  will  be  attained 
by  a  reduction  from  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent  to  a  tariff  rate  of  35  per 
ce«t.  This  would  constitute  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent  from  the  present  rate. 
A  greater  reduction  than  this,  we  believe,  would  be  harmful  to  the  industry. 
Whatever  the  reduction  may  be,  we  also  urge  most  earnestly  that  it  may  take 
effect  gradually — that  is,  may  be  spread  over  an  interval  of  several  years — thus 
affording  the  domestic  industry  time  and  opportunity  in  which  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  new  conditions  and  to  prepare  itself  for  meeting  whatever  foreign  com- 
petition may  develop. 

The  directions  from  which  foreign  competition  is  most  likely  to  develop  may 
briefly  be  indicated  as  follows,  viz : 

Builders'  hardware. — As  to  high-class  work  of  artistic  grades,  chiefly  from 
France,  where  the  very  low  cost  of  the  hand  labor,  which  is  there  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  products  of  this  kind,  enables  them  to  be  made  at  a  cost  greatly  below 
that  which  is  possible  here;  very  little  labor  of  this  kind  is  obtainable  here, 
and  that  only  at  high  prices. 

In  the  cheaper  grades  of  builders'  hardware  competition  would  come  partly 
from  England,  but  chiefly  from  Germany.  Already  in  the  latter  country  Amer- 
ican machine  tools  and  methods  of  manufacture  have  largely  been  adopted, 
the  efficiency  of  management  is  high,  and  the  cost  of  labor  nearly  one-half  less 
than  here.  In  this,  the  largest  part  of  the  field,  foreign  competition  would 
surely  become  aggressive  if  the  tariff  rate  were  greatly  reduced. 

Builders'  locks. — At  present  American  models  of  these  are  so  different  from 
those  of  ether  manufacturing  countries  that  the  product  of  the  latter  is  prac- 
tically unavailable  here,  and  the  present  tariff  has  operated  to  deter  foreign 
manufacturers  from  copying  American  models.  Under  a  tariff  which  would 
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invite  foreign  manufacturers  to  enter  this  market,  undoubtedly  those  of  Ger- 
many and  probably  some  of  those  of  Great  Britain  would  seek  to  secure  a 
market  here  by  copying  American  models.  Against  such  competition  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  should  have  a  protection  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  wages  entering  into  the  product. 

Cabinet  locks. — Even  now  some  German  product  of  this  kind  enters  this  mar- 
ket, and  probably  under  even  a  small  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  rate 
there  would  be  a  very  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  German  locks  for 
the  cabinet  trade.  The  German  product  is  inferior  to  the  American  product 
in  many  respects,  but  cheapness  is  the  controlling  factor  as  to  much  of  this 
trade. 

Trunk  locks.— The  statements  above,  as  to  cabinet  locks,  will  apply  equally  in 
the  case  of  trunk  locks. 

radlocks. — In  the  case  of  high-grade  padlocks  a  moderate  reduction  of  the 
tariff  rate  would  probably  have  no  serious  disturbing  effect,  as  padlocks  of  the 
higher  grades  in  use  here  are  not  now  made  in  other  countries.  In  padlocks 
of  the  cheaper  grades,  however,  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  rate  would  probably 
operate  to  induce  considerable  importation  from  Germany  and  possibly  some 
from  Great  Britain,  and  a  large  reduction  would  inevitably  be  followed  by 
large  importations  of  the  foreign  product,  much  of  which  is  patterned  on 
American  models  made  by  American  machines  and  methods,  and  produced  by 
labor  which  earns  wages  but  little  more  than  one-half  those  which  obtain  here. 
Finally,  it  is  submitted  that  a  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  to 
an  ultimate  rate  of  35  per  cent  would  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  American  manu- 
facturers and,  if  a  reasonable  time  be  provided  within  which  it  shall  become 
effective,  would  be  accomplished  without  serious  disturbance  to  the  industry 
and  without  permanent  substitution  of  the  foreign  product  for  the  domestic. 
This  latter  provision  is  in  accord  with  the  views  expressed  by  President-elect 
Wilson  in  his  public  utterances  during  the  late  campaign.  It  would  be  accom- 
plished, in  the  present  case,  by  enacting  that  the  first  rednovion,  say  to  40  per 
cent,  should  take  effect  six  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill  establishing 
it  and  the  final  reduction  to  35  per  cent  should  take  effect  12  or  18  months  later. 
In  this  way  all  who  are  concerned,  whether  as  manufacturers  or  as  distrib- 
utors, would  have  reasonable  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  change  and  to 
adjust  their  business  to  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  all  serious  disturbance 
of  the  industry.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  sentiment  is  a  factor  in 
these  matters;  that  apprehension  of  adverse  results  may  tend  to  induce  them, 
especially  where  the  change  they  imply  is  either  great  or  sudden.  The  method 
of  gradual  and  moderate  reduction  which  we  advocate  minimizes  this  danger 
and  is  favored  by  the  best  possible  judgment  of  the  country. 

The  foregoing  brief  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  information  and  con- 
sideration of  Congress  by  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  locks  and  builders' 
hardware,  who  collectively  produce  one-half  or  more  of  the  total  output  of  the 
products  referred  to,  and  who  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  arguments  herein 
presented  are  concurred  in,  substantially,  by  all  of  the  other  manufacturers 
concerned. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  Henry  R.  Towne,  presi- 
dent; Sargent  &  Co.,  by  Henry  B.  Sargent,  vice  president;  The 
American  Hardware  Corporation,  by  Chas.  M.  James,  president; 
Penn  Hardware  Co.,  William  A.  Heizmann,  treasurer;  The  Tay- 
lor &  Boggis  Fdy  Co.,  H.  J.  Boggis,  vice  president;  The  Lock- 
wood  Manufacturing  Co.,  per  A.  J.  Wright,  manager;  Reading 
Hardware  Co.,  C.  S.  Packard,  sales  manager ;  Barrows  Lock  Co., 
by  C.  W.  Sager,  president. 

BRASS  SCREENS. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  S.  M.  HOWES  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BOSTON  MASS.,  January  2 9,  191S. 
Hon.  WM.  F.  MURRAY, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  As  per  my  recent  interview  with  you,  we  submit  the  following  reasons 
why  we  think  the  present  import  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  retained 
on  brass  screen^  and  fenders. 
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We  understand  that  this  is  the  present  duty  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  Schedule 
C,  No.  199,  as  decided  by  Treasury  Decision  No.  8684. 

These  articles  are  luxuries,  as  they  are  only  used  by  the  more  wealthy  classes  who 
are  able  to  afford  the  pleasure  of  an  open  wood  fire.  They  are  usually  bought  in  the 
higher-priced  finishes  so  as  to  conform  with  the  interior  decoration  of  the  house,  club, 
etc.  They  are  principally  manufactured  in  France  and  it  has  been  slow  and  difficult 
work  to  make  goods  equal  to  theirs  in  design  and  finish.  There  has  been  and  is  also 
among  the  best  trade  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  foreign-made  goods. 

In  manufacturing  these  goods,  it  has  been  necessary  to  follow  the  foreign  makers 
as  to  design,  finish,  etc.,  and  also  to  educate  our  labor,  both  of  which  has  been  slow 
and  expensive.  We  have  been  manufacturing  these  goods  during  the  past  10  years 
and  the  present  amount  of  our  yearly  sales  is  about  $100,000.  There  are  only  two 
other  concerns  in  this  country  besides  ourselves  engaged  in  making  these  goods, 
and  we  presume  their  sales  are  about  the  same  as  ours.  The  amount  of  our  competi- 
tors' sales,  however,  is  only  guesswork,  as  there  is  not  now,  nor  ever  has  been,  any 
agreement  or  collusion  between  us  as  to  selling  prices.  The  selling  prices  are  made 
in  open  competition,  based  on  design,  finish,  etc. 

A  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  completed  article,  viz,  about  65  per  cent,  is  made  up 
of  labor.  The  labor  averages  about  $3.25  per  man,  per  day.  We  should  say,  but  of 
this  we  have  not  definite  knowledge,  that  our  labor  cost  is  about  150  per  cent  more  than 
foreign  labor,  and  as  their  labor  is  thoroughly  educated,  we  believe  it  is  more  experi- 
enced and  efficient.  If  the  duty  should  be  reduced,  we  are  afraid  that  the  jobbing 
importers  would  bring  in  quantities  of  these  goods,  seriously  damaging  our  business, 
which  we  consider,  as  shown  by  the  small  sales  which  it  has  taken  us  10  years  to  accom- 
plish, is  only  in  its  infancy. 

We  would  ask  you  to  advise  us  if  the  committee  has  already  passed  these  goods  and 
if  so,  what  duty  has  been  recommended.  The  amount  of  sales  on  these  goods  is  so 
small  that  perhaps  the  present  duty  has  been  retained,  and  if  so,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  take  any  action. 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  handling  a  matter  like  this  and  would  appreciate 
greatly  any  information  you  may  give  us  or  advice  as  to  further  details  which  we  could 
furnish  you.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  amount  of  yearly  revenue  obtained 
by  the  Government  on  these  goods,  and  as  to  whether  this  is  increasing  or  decreasing. 
This  information  you  might  also  be  able  to  obtain  and  furnish  to  us,  and  if  so,  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  it. 

We  are  sending  you  under  separate  cover  our  catalogue  showing  these  articles. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  the  trouble  you  are  taking  for  us  in  this  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

THE  S.  M.  HOWES  Co., 
Per  JOSEPH  F.  KERNAN. 

P.  S. — We  understand  that  the  45  per  cent  duty  applies  to  all  fire  screens  and  fenders 
made  in  other  finishes  and  materials  than  brass. 

SILVER-PLATED  WARE,  ETC. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HARRISON   OSBORNE,  ON  BEHALF  OF  SILVER- 
WARE  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  OSBORNE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  before  starting  to 
speak  upon  my  subject,  which  is  the  silversmith  industry,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  have  been  requested  by  the  wire  glass  industry  to 
state  to  your  committee  that  they  desire  to  file  a  brief  some  time 
during  this  month.  They  have  not  been  represented  here  at  the 
hearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  will  be  given  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  OSBORNE.  I  represent  the  silversmith  industry  of  the  United 
States.  This  industry  comprises  the  manufacturers  of  silverware 
and  silver-plate  ware  and  its  products  pay  duty  under  paragraph  199 
of  the  present  tariff  act,  under  the  omnibus  section  or  the  "not 
specially  provided  for"  paragraph  of  Schedule  C. 
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Our  recommendations  are  that  these  products  be  taken  out  of 
paragraph  199  and  be  specially  provided  for  by  being  placed  in  a  new 
paragraph,  and  that  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cant  be  retained. 

We  have  filed  with  this  committee  a  preliminary  brief,  and  I 
desire  to  comment  for  a  moment  or  two  on  three  or  four  points  in  that 
brief. 

But  before  doing  this  I  wish  to  state  to  the  committee  that  this  is 
the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  the  history 
of  this  industry  that  it  has  ever  made  an  attempt  to  collect  and  pre- 
sent to  your  committee  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  industry. 

As  we  had  to  start  from  the  bottom  and  work  up  to  compile  these 
facts,  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  at  the  present  time  all  of  the 
data  and  information  which  we  thought,  in  justice  to  yourselves, 
the  industry,  and  the  consumers,  you  should  have  before  deciding 
this  question.  Therefore  we  ask  that  some  time  during  the  month 
we  be  allowed  to  file  a  further  brief,  with  such  additional  information 
as  we  are  able  to  procure  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  OSBORXE.  The  annual  world's  production  of  silverware  and 
silver  plated  ware  is  approximately  $137,000,000.  Of  this  the  United 
States  produces  about  $37,000,000  approximately.  Europe  pro- 
duces $10.0,000,000,  and  of  that  amount  England  produces  $40,000,- 
000,  Germany  and  Austria  combined  $30,000,000.  France  $20,000,- 
000,  and  the  remaining  countries  of  Europe  $9,000,000. 

All  of  these  countries  of  Europe  that  are  producing  countries — and 
the  producing  countries  are,  as  I  have  said,  practically  Germany, 
Austria,  and  France,  besides  England — protect  the  industry  by  a 
tariff  with  the  exception  of  England.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  for  just  a  moment  to  the  very  real  protection 
enjoyed  by  this  industry  in  free-trade  England. 

Tnis  is  accomplished  there  by  means  of  the  "hall  mark."  As  you 
gentlemen  know,  the  "hall  mark"  for  centuries  has  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  fineness  in  silver,  corresponding  to  the  word 
"sterling"'  as  we  use  it  hi  this  country. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  foreign  manufacturer  was  allowed  to 
import  his  silverware  into  England,  and  then,  provided  it  was  of  the 
requisite  fineness,  stamp  it  with  the  "hall  mark,"  which  enabled 
him  to  sell  it  in  competition  with  the  English  manufacturers.  I 
understand  that  the  buying  public  of  England  have  been  so  educated 
up  to  the  "hall  mark"  that  they  practically  will  not  buy  anything 
that  has  not  the  "  hall-mark"  stamp  on  it. 

You  gentlemen  realize,  of  course,  I  am  talking  about  silver  or  solid 
silver,  which  of  course  is  a  luxury,  and  is  only  bought  by  people  of 
wealth  or  of  the  medium  class. 

Finding  that  there  was  some  competition,  the  English  Govern- 
ment changed  this  law  a  few  years  ago  and  the  law  now  reads  that 
a  foreign  manufacturer  is  not  allowed  to  stamp  his  silver,  no  matter 
of  what  degree  of  fineness  it  may  be,  with  the  "hall  mark,"  but  is 
obliged  to  use  new  marks  which  are  unknown  to  the  purchasing  pub- 
lie,  and  which  damn  the  silver  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  so  that  there 
is  practically  no  competition  there. 
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Therefore,  as  I  say,  all  the  other  producing  countries  of  Europe, 
which  are  all  the  producing  countries  of  the  world,  except  the  United 
States,  are  protected  by  a  tariff,  and  free-trade  England  does  even 
better  than  that,  and  not  only  protects,  but  practically  prohibits. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  question  of  costs  abroad  and  here, 
with  reference  to  this  industry.  It  is  too  late,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
take  up  your  time  with  that  discussion  at  this  hour  of  the  night.  In 
the  brief  we  have  filed  we  have  included  a  table  of  costs  of  labor.  I 
only  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter  that  we  do  not  consider  the 
cost  of  labor  represents  the  real  cost  or  the  real  difference  in  cost 
between  the  manufactured  article  abroad  and  here.  We  feel  that 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  labor  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  capital 
required,  depreciation,  cost  of  maintenance,  overhead  charges,  and 
in  addition  to  all  those  this  industry,  and  possibly  one  other,  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  has  one  other  additional  cost,  and  that 
is  the  large  cost  of  dies  and  molds.  These  dies  and  molds  are 
very  expensive,  for  the  reason  that  it  requires  very  skilled  and  ex- 
pensive labor  to  make  them.  They  have  to  be  destroyed  and  cast 
aside  whenever  the  style  changes.  I  think  your  committee  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  if  not  better,  the  styles  change  so  rapidly  in  the  United 
States  that  it  is  just  a  constant  succession  of  making  dies  and  molds 
and  casting  them  away.  In  Europe  they  are  more  content  to  use  the 
same  style  for  a  longer  period. 

As  to  the  profits  of  the  American  manufacturers,  I  am  told  by  men 
in  this  trade  that  of  the  representative  companies  the  stock  repre- 
sents a  less  amount  than  the  actual  cash  and  the  earned  surplus  in 
the  treasuries  of  these  companies.  Their  earnings  and  dividends 
are  extremely  moderate. 

I  wish  to  make  this  offer  on  behalf  of  the  industry:  We  are  per- 
fectly willing,  should  this  committee  desire,  and  not  only  willing  to 
have  but  desirous  of  having  an  auditing  company — and  this  commit- 
tee may  designate  its  own  auditing  company,  and  I  know  it  would 
designate  a  competent  one — examine  the  books  of  such  corporations 
in  this  country  as  represent  the  average  condition  of  the  trade.  I 
say  the  average  condition  of  the  industry  because  there  are  about 
200  of  what  you  might  call  representative  or  larger  companies, 
and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  and  expensive  to  examine  them  all; 
and  let  that  audit  be  certified  to  this  committee  as  the  committee 
may  direct.  That  ought  to  show  whether  our  statements  as  to  the 
amount  of  profits  are  correct  or  not.  Right  here  I  wish  to  state  one 
thing  further,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  instructed  by  my  clients  to  say 
to  you  that  any  and  all  information  they  can  give  to  you  will  be 
gladly  furnished;  that  their  books  are  open  and  their  factories  are 
open,  and  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to  meet  you  halfway  and  give 
you  any  information  or  disclose  to  you  any  of  the  workings  of  their 
various  corporations  and  of  the  trade  that  you  may  desire. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  say  in  your  brief  that  you  do  not  know  how 
much  the  imports  are. 

Mr.  OSBORNE.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  discover? 

Mr.  OSBORNE.  We  only  started  on  this  inquiry  last  Friday,  and  I 
have  made  some  effort,  but  up  to  date,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  sum 
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of  my  knowledge  is  that  it  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  production 
abroad.  The  reason  I  am  obliged  to  answer  you  that  way  is  this: 

As  you  know,  this  is  in  the  omnibus  section,  therefore  I  can  not 
get  the  statistics  from  the  Government;  and  worse  than  all  that,  a 
great  many  of  the  articles,  of  silverware  particularly,  come  in  under 
different  classifications.  For  instance,  some  come  in  as  jewelry, 
some  as  smokers'  articles,  some  under  "canes,"  I  think.  There  is 
quite  a  number  of  different  classifications,  and  about  the  only  way 
we  thought  we  could  figure  this  out  was  to  inquire  around  among  the 
larger  companies  and  make  estimates. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  have  not  done  that  yet  ? 

Mr.  OSBORNE.  I  have  made  several  inquiries,  but  so  far  as  getting 
anything  definite  is  concerned,  they  say  they  consider  it  merely  a 
small  percentage  of  that  which  is  manufactured  abroad,  principally, 
probably,  from  Germany,  England,  and  some  from  France. 

Mr.  PALMER.  You  stated  the  American  production  is  about 
$37,000,000. 

Mr.  OSBORNE.  Yes;  and  I  really  think  we  could  make  it  a  little 
more  than  that.  We  had  difficulty  also  in  trying  to  get  at  our  pro- 
duction. I  will  say  right  here,  Mr.  Palmer,  that  our  cmficulty  comes 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  200  of  what  you  might  call  representative 
or  well-known,  very  well-known,  manufacturers  in  this  country;  and 
when  I  say  manufacturers,  I  mean  those  who  make  silverware 
or  silver-plated  ware.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  manufacturers  who  are  scattered  around  the  country 
and  who  manufacture  jewelry  in  combination  with  either  silverware 
or  silver-plated  ware,  whose  factories  have  a  local  trade  only  and 
are  really  not  known  to  the  larger  companies,  and  it  is  consequently 
impossible  to  make  an  estimate  of  what  their  production  really  is. 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  suppose  in  suggesting  a  rate  of  45  per  cent  on  these 
articles,  you  are  suggesting  a  rate  that  will  protect  the  American 
manufacturer  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  OSBORNE.  We  are. 

Mr.  PALMER.  How  can  you  tell  whether  that  will  protect  the 
American  manufacturer  or  not,  if  you  do  not  know  how  it  has  oper- 
ated in  the  past?  That  is  the  present  rate,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  OSBORXE.  Our  figures  of  cost,  which  we  have  prepared — and, 
by  the  way,  they  are  the  same  figures  filed  here  four  years  ago,  and 
that  is  practically  all  the  information  that  was  filed  four  years  ago — 
show  that  of  the  cost  of  these  products,  of  which  labor  consists  of 
over  60  per  cent,  and  this  is  true  of  75  per  cent  of  the  industry's 
output— the  cost  of  manufacturing  abroad  is  so  much  less  than  the 
cost  here  that  they  can  be  sold  here  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  PALMER.  The  proof  of  that  would  be  found  only  in  the  custom- 
house receipts  ? 

Mr.  OSBORNE.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  that,  because 
unfortunately  you  do  not  give  us  a  special  paragraph ;  otherwise,  we 
would  be  able  to  give  you  a  definite  answer  now.  That  is  one  reason 
why  1  am  asking  for  a  separate  paragraph. 

If  1  may  call  your  attention  to  the  injustice  of  keeping  us  in  this 
present  paragraph 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Can  we  make  a  special  paragraph  ?  Is  there  not  a 
great  variation  in  this  product?  You  say  some  is  in  silverware  and 
some  in  jewelry  and  some  gets  into  the  very  low  cost  products.  If 
we  try  to  make  one  paragraph  and  make  a  uniform  rate,  it  is  true  we 
would  get  statistics,  but  would  not  we  have  to  confront  other  dif- 
ficulties ? 

Mr.  OSBORXE.  There  might  be  some  difficulty,  but  I  believe  it 
could  be  done  and  would  be  fairer  than  the  present  classification. 

May  I  read  some  articles  that  come  in  under  that  paragraph? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  OSBORNE.  Hoe  blades;  complete  road  rollers;  steam-plow 
machinery;  fishhooks;  cast-metal  statuary- 
Mr.  PALMER.  Not  fishhooks  ? 

Mr.  OSBORNE.  Yes,  sir;  with  feathers.  They  are  fishhooks  not 
classified  under  the  other  section. 

In  other  words,  if  you  will  examine  the  articles  which  the  actual 
administration  of  the  custom  law  has  caused  to  be  classified  under 
that  paragraph,  you  will  see  you  have  luxuries,  because  that  is 
what  these  articles  are.  You  have  them  classified  with  articles 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  might  call  utility  articles  or 
commercial  manufactures — iron  and  steel,  brass  bedsteads,  and  many 
other  things  equally  dissimilar;  and  it  does  not  seem  as  if  that  is  fan* 
and  proper.  Then,  too,  there  is  another  objection:  You  protect 
jewelry  which  is  a  sister  industry,  in  which  conditions  of  manufacture 
and  of  cost  of  labor  and  materials  are  practically  the  same,  with  a  tariff 
of  60  to  85  per  cent,  and  there  really  should  be  no  discrimination 
against  the  silversmith  in  favor  of  the  jewelry  industry.  I  think  we 
properly  might  ask  to  have  the  same  protection  given  us  that  is 
given  to  jewelry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  real  question  is,  if  we  were  to  make  a  general 
classification  of  this  silversmith  ware,  we  would  invade  the  jewelry 
schedule  to  some  extent,  carrying  some  very  high  products  of  the 
silversmith  industry,  and  then  we  would  go  into  other  clauses  and 
invade  some  very  low  products. 

I  suggest  that  in  your  supplemental  brief  you  specify  as  far  as  you 
can,  the  line  of  goods  to  be  covered  by  this  work,  and  we  will  see 
what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  OSBORNE.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PALMER.  And  also,  if  possible,  find  out  the  quantity  imported. 

Mr.  OSBORNE.  I  will  do  my  best,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Palmer. 
It  is  very  important,  and  there  is  no  one  more  anxious  to  know  this 
than  the  trade,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  how  little  the 
trade  knew  about  it  when  I  asked  them. 

May  I  just  say  one  other  word,  and  that  is  on  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take 
your  time  at  this  hour  of  night  to  argue  as  to  whether  these  are 
luxuries  or  necessities.  They  are  luxuries,  and  I  think  also  that  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  both  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  Parties,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
drawing  of  tariff  bills,  to  make  the  luxuries  bear  not  only  their  share, 
but  a  little  more  than  then1  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  revenue;  and 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  rc^-t  our  case 
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on  the  statement  and  promise  of  the  Democratic  Party,  made  in  its 
textbook  of  last  year,  on  page  84,  whic^i  says: 

A  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries,  and  no  duty,  or  as  small 
as  possible,  levied  on  the  necessities  of  life. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Osborne  filed  the  following  papers  with  the  committee: 

DAVIES,  AUERBACH,  CORNELL  &  BAERY, 

New  York,  January  24, 19 IS. 

DEAR  MR.  PALMER:  Pursuant  to  your  suggestion  made  at  the  hearing  on  silver- 
ware and  silver-plated  ware,  that  I  submit  my  suggestion  for  a  substitute  of  paragraph 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  present  tariff  act,  I  suggest  that  paragraph  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  be  divided  into  two  paragraphs  to  read  as  follows: 

"First:  Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  platinum,  gold,  or  silver,  and  articles  or  wares  plated  with  gold 
or  silver,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  forty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

"Second:  Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  aluminum  or  other 
metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured — per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  advantages  of  this  change  are,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  divides  the  "not  specially 
provided  for"  metal  products  into  two  distinct  classes,  one  composed  of  the  articles 
and  wares  that  are  recognized  as  luxuries  and  made  only  from  the  more  costly  metals, 
and  the  other  class  composed  of  articles  or  wares  of  necessity  and  general  utility  and 
made  from  the  cheaper  and  more  generally  used  metals.  This  plan  enables  the 
Government  to  lower  the  duty  on  those  articles  and  wares  that  are  in  general  use  and 
at  the  same  time  enables  them  to  retain  a  higher  duty  on  those  articles  that  are  luxuries 
and  that  are  not  in  general  use. 

This  suggestion  also  corrects  the  present  illogical  and  unscientific  results  obtained 
in  the  actual  enforcement  of  the  present  paragraph  199  of  combining  under  one  para- 
graph and  one  rate  of  duty  articles  of  such  diverse  character  and  use  and  whose  methods 
and  conditions  of  manufacture  are  absolutely  and  totally  different. 

The  manufacturing  of  articles  of  platinum,  gold,  and  silver  is  practically  part  of  the 
jewelry  industry^  and  this  suggestion  gives  to  products  of  this  character  a  protection  of 
45  per  cent,  which  they  are  entitled  to,  without  bringing  them  under  the  jewelry 
schedule  with  its  duty  ranging  from  60  to  85  per  cent. 

The  suggestion  also  has  the  further  advantage  of  not  disturbing  the  classification  of 
articles  of  platinum,  gold,  or  silver  manufacture  that  are  at  present  specifically 
provided  for  in  other  paragraphs. 

I  am  inclosing  the  additional  statistics  that  you  asked  for,  and  in  this  connection 

ould  call  your  attention  to  the  large  valuation  of  articles  entering  this  country  free 
as  antiques.  If  these  articles  were  really  all  antiques  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  every 
one,  but  the  gentlemen  in  this  industry  tell  me  that  their  experience  and  observation 
has  convinced  them  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  entering  as  antiques  are  in 
reality  modern  copies  and  reproductions. 

I  am  also  inclosing  for  the  information  of  the  committee  a  letter  written  by  F.  C. 
Lawton,  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  plant  of  the  Gorham  Co.,  showing  the  actual  wages 
paid  employees  in  the  plant  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  plant  at  Birmingham, 
England.  These  are  not  estimates,  but  are  absolute  figures  showing  the  actual 
amounts  paid  the  employees  in  the  two  plants.  A  study  of  these  figures,  I  believe, 
will  clearly  demonstrate"  the  reason  and  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  present  rate  01 
45  per  cent  on  articles  and  wares  of  this  industry. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

HARRISON  OSBORNE. 

Hon.  A.  MITCHELL  PALMER, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Imports  of  gold  and  silver — Manufactured  products,  dutiable. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Europe  

$715,  139 

$914,592 

$1,552,944 

$1,765,860 

$1,473,098 

North  America  

4,688 

2,896 

2,956 

3,608 

3,418 

South  America  

195 

147 

26 

280 

23 

Asia  

5,767 

3,443 

3,960 

4,981 

3,768 

Oceania  ...             

79 

239 

70 

118 

80 

Africa  

5 

802 

24,339 

33,959 

32,657 

Total  

725,  873 

922,  119 

1,584,295 

1,808,806 

1,513,044 

Exports  of  plated  ware,  including  gold  and  silver  articles. 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Europe  

$69,  562 

$51,986 

$51,855 

$64,216 

$98,240 

$76,221 

North  America        

436,  358 

340,6% 

298,806 

382,  944 

441,516 

525,  642 

South  America    

179,  190 

173,091 

154,668 

197,  136 

176,637 

174,354 

Asia  

28.617 

15,868 

5,250 

7,830 

6,999 

15,  151 

Oceania  

115.395 

136,  246 

130,  490 

158,889 

221,991 

231,075 

Africa            

8,329 

9,096 

4,855 

7,429 

10,635 

15,688 

Total  

837,451 

726,  983 

645,  924 

818,  444 

956,  018 

1,038,131 

Imports  of  art  works,  moulding  antiques  in  gold,  silver,  and  plated  ware,  of  an  ornamental 

character,  free  of  duty. 

1910...  $18,634,131 

1911 20,264,115 

1912 34,250,005 

Imports  of  jewelry— Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  dutiable. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Europe  

$870,  771 

$790,  423 

$1,542,987 

$1,  828,  346 

$1,120  727 

North  America  

45,  340 

11,520 

13,  021 

23,929 

14  497 

South  America  

131 

192 

254 

1,466 

25 

Asia       

28,582 

12,  812 

18,612 

19  145 

20  104 

Oceania  

856 

982 

1,123 

899 

883 

Africa  

722 

72 

26 

524 

739 

Total  

946,402 

816,  001 

1,576,023 

1  874  309 

1,156  975 

Imports  of  regalia,  gems — Settings  of  gold  and  silver,  free. 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Europe  

$333,  479 

$342,  937 

$325,  980 

$264  192 

$336,  328 

$328  689 

North  America     

2  343 

2,728 

4  853 

8  048 

14  233 

18  317 

South  America  

2 

20 

Asia  

484 

2,080 

73 

366 

1  960 

384 

Africa  

1,781 

Total  

336,306 

349,526 

330,  906 

272  608 

352  521 

347  410 
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PROVIDENCE,  January  15,  191S. 
MR.  HOLBROOK. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  submit  below  rates  per  hour  paid  to  workmen  in  our  Providence  plant 
compared  with  those  paid  to  workmen  in  our  Birmingham  plant  engaged  in  the  same 
operations: 


Providence. 

Birmingham. 

Cents  per 
hour. 

C«nts  per 
hour. 

Silver  molders         

32  7 

13  4 

Stampers  -  

27 

15  7 

Spinners                 .         

36  6 

20 

Sawpiercers  

27 

1  7 

Silversmiths                 

32.3 

17  5 

German  silversmiths  

31 

n 

Special  turning-over  machinists  

27 

14 

Hand-press  workers  

22 

If 

Spoon  grinders          .             ..        

22 

>i 

Bobbers: 
Hollow  ware  

29 

\ 

Flatware  

20 

V               15.5 

Finishing: 
Hollow  ware  

28 

20.3 

Flat  ware  

20 

>8.5 

Scratch  brushing  

19 

>5 

Engravers      

36.4 

17.5 

Chasers: 
First  grade  

46 

Second  grade  

36 

'foolmakers  

33 

20.7 

Diesinkers  

45 

28.7 

i  Female. 

At  Providence  we  still  continue  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  60  hours  per  week,  although 
our  running  time  is  but  55;  that  is,  a  man  receiving  $12  per  week  is  actually  paid 
at  the  rate  of  21.8  cents  per  hour  for  the  full  week.  The  Birmingham  running  time 
is  51$  hours  per  week,  and  the  wages  are  computed  on  the  actual  running  time. 

I  also  submit  a  comparison  of  general  office  and  sales  expense,  taking  the  actual 
wages  in  Birmingham  and  comparing  them  with  the  same  grade  of  office  and  sales- 
men in  our  local  business.  You  wul  understand  that  the  rates  of  wages  actually 
paid  by  us  for  the  operations  indicated  are  in  many  instances  greatly  m  excess  of 
those  quoted,  but  inasmuch  as  our  business  here  is  so  much  more  extensive  there  is 
necessity  for  higher  grade  men  in  the  supervision  of  the  various  office  and  sales 
departments.  I  have  therefore  used  only  the  grade  of  men  in  this  country  who 
have  their  counterparts  in  Birmingham,  as  I  witnessed  them,  and  who  compare  with 
the  caliber  of  the  men  employed  in  Birmingham. 
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GENEKAL  OFFICE  WORK. 


Providence, 
per  week. 

Birmingham, 
per  week. 

Head  clerk                           -  

$30.00 

$12.  16 

'  17.00 

'6.69 

Clerk                                                                      

'10.00 

15.72 

Do                    

1  10.00 

15.72 

i  10.00 

15.72 

Office  boy                         .                                    

4.00 

Office  girl                                                     

1.09 

Foreign  correspondent  ....  

21.00 

12.  IS 

Costing  department: 
Chief  clerk              

'12.00 

'6.21 

6.00 

'3.65 

Office  boy  (or  girl)     ..                             

2  4.  00 

»1.70 

Dispatch  clerk          

18.00 

6.94 

Assistant  clerk                                             

'9.00 

•4.38 

Do                                                         

'6.00 

'2.80 

Packer                   

14.00 

7.30 

Warehouse  force: 
Chief  clerk     

15.00 

'4.38 

26.00 

»2.07 

Ecrand  boy  (or  girl)                           

»3.00 

•1.34 

Do         

»3.00 

»1.70 

198.00 

91.73 

i  Female. 


•Boy. 
SALES  FORCE. 


"Girl. 


Providence, 
per  week. 

Birmingham, 
per  week. 

Chief  salesman  

$50.00 

$34.07 

General  salesman  

40.00 

24.33 

City  salesman            

20.00 

9  73 

Showroom  salesman  

25.00 

12.16 

Showroom  assistant            

i  10  00 

'  4  14 

Porter       

12.00 

6  09 

Messenger  boy  

5.00 

3.41 

102.00 

93.93 

'  Female. 

In  order  to  give  a  concrete  example  of  the  effect  of  these  rates,  I  submit  Bowl  K 
01064,  manufactured  in  Birmingham  for  export,  and  Bowl  0826,  manufactured  in 
Providence  for  domestic  consumption.  The  Birmingham  bowl  is  made  in  lots  of 
400  or  500;  the  Providence  bowl  would  be  made  in  maximum  quantities  of  50. 

I  have  a  memorandum,  taken  while  in  Birmingham,  of  the  actual  cost  of  a  batch 
of  bowls  K  01064.  While  the  actual  time  of  our  workmen  here  is  in  excess  of  the 
time  spent  in  Birmingham  by  about  30  per  cent,  I  will  assume  that,  working  under 
the  same  conditions  of  demand  for  lots  of  500,  our  time  in  Providence  would  be 
identical  with  that  in  Birmingham,  as  the  men  employed  would  be  of  the  same  grade 
of  efficiency. 

The  comparison,  therefore,  will  be  for  the  time,  actual  labor  cost,  and  overhead 
expense  by  the  dozen  in  the  Birmingham  factory,  and  the  identical  bowl  made  in 
Providence,  consuming  the  same  time  in  each  of  the  operations  but  figured  at  our 
rates  of  wages  and  overhead  cost. 

A  question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  British  workman  as  compared 
with  the  American,  and  I  must  admit  that  the  conclusion  is,  if  anything,  in  favor 
of  the  former.  I  attribute  this  to  the  surplus  of  labor  in  every  department  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  putting  forth  their  greatest  exertions  to  hold  their  jobs.  Our 
basis  in  assuming  the  same  number  of  hours  in  each  operation  in  Birmingham  and 
Providence  is  perfectly  safe. 
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K  01064  bowl. 
[Cost  per  dozen.] 


Time 
(hours). 

Providence. 

Birmingham. 

Labor. 

Load. 

Total. 

Labor. 

Load. 

Total. 

Stamping  

8 
ff 

5 
6 

$0.58 
.85 
.58 
3.51 
1.30 
1.74 

$0.89 
.67 
.82 
3.77 
1.00 
1.50 

$1.47 
1.52 
1.40 
7.28 
2.30 
3.24 

$0.30 
.42 
.14 
2.00 
1.00 
.47 

$0.35 
.32 
.31 

1.50 
.75 
.35 

$0.65 
.74 
.45 
3.50 
1.75 
.82 

Spinning... 

Piercing  

Bobbing  

Finishing  

Making  

Total  labor  and  load  at  factory  door.  .  . 
Material,  German  silver  

31 

8.56 

8.65 

17.21 

2.64 

4.23 

3.58 

7.91 
2.25 
"2.75 

Electro-silver  plating  

2.40 

Total  cost,  factory  door  

22.25 

12.91 

'  Outwork  price  paid. 
Wholesale  or  trade  price: 

United  States $31.50 

Birmingham 21. 00 

Cost  of  Birmingham  bowl  landed  in  America  with  45  percent  duty 31.50 

Cost  of  Birmingham  bowl  landed  in  America  with  35  percent  duty 29.40 


Net  returns  from  sale  of  bowl  at  $31.50,  less  sales  cost  of  12J  per  cent  and  cash  discount  of  5  per  cent.    25. 99 
Net  returns  from  sale  of  bowl  at  $29.40,  less  sales  cost  of  12  J  per  cent  and  cash  discount  of  5-  per  cent.    24. 26 

Difference 1. 73 

In  order  to  maintain  the  same  margin  of  profit  upon  this  bowl  $1.73  must  be  taken 
from  the  cost  of  labor  or  the  overhead  expenses;  as  the  table  above  shows  that  these 
are  about  equal,  it  would  mean  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  labor  and  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  MI  overhead  expenses. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  net  profit  in  this  bowl:  The  cost,  as  shown  above, 
is  $22.25;  the  net  returns  on  the  basis  of  a  sales  price  of  $31.50,  $25.99,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  $3.74,  equal  to  11.8  per  cent  on  sales  value.  At  a  sales  price  of  $29.40  and 
net  returns  of  $24.26,  the  net  profit  would  be  $2.01,  or  6.8  per  cent  upon  the  sales 
yalue — a  reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  net  earnings. 

The  figures  and  comparisons  given  above  are  in  no  sense1  theoretical;  they  are  based 
upon  actual  conditions. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  C.  LAWTON. 

BRIEF   OF   ALVIN   MANUFACTURING   CO.,    SAG   HARBOR,   N.  Y., 

AND  OTHERS. 

The  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Preliminary  brief  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  silversmith  industry — the  manufac- 
turers of  silverware  and  silver-plated  ware  in  this  country — by  the  following  compa- 
nies: Alvin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.;  Davis  &  Gait,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Dominick  &  Haff,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  B.  Durgin  Co.,  Concord,  N.  EL;  Gorham 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Graff,  Washburne  &  Dunn,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
International  Silver  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.;  W.  B.  Kerr  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Reed  & 
Barton,  Taunton,  Mass.;  Redlich  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen, 
Greenfield,  Mass.;  Frank  W.  Smith  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass.;  Towle  Manufacturing  Co., 
Newburyport,  Mass.;  R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Co.,  Wallingford,  Conn.:  Warwick  Sterling 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Watson  Co.,  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Whiting  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  F.  M.  Whiting  Co.,  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Roger  Williams  Silver  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  others. 

While  the  above  companies  are  rivals  in  business  and  carrying  on  their  operations 
under  competitive  conditions  between  themselves,  they  have  joined  in  this  appeal 
to  Congress  because  of  the  great  danger  that  exists  to  the  future  of  this  industry  in 
the  United  States  provided  the  present  tariff  is  lowered. 
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Silverware  and  silver-plated  ware  are  now  provided  for  in  paragraph  199  of  the 
tariff  act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  composed  wholly  or' 
in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  alumi- 
num, or  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  forty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 

The  recommendation  is  that  silverware  and  silver-plated  ware  be  provided  for  in 
a  separate  paragraph  and  that  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  be  maintained. 

The  silversmith  industry  has  not  heretofore  compiled  or  filed  at  any  time  with  this 
committee  full  facts  and  statistics  regarding  the  industry,  and  as  a  short  time  will  be 
required  to  collect  the  data  which  we  feel,  in  justice  to  the  committee,  the  industry, 
and  the  consumer  should  be  compiled  and  filed,  we  ask  leave  of  the  committee  to  file 
within  the  next  30  days  a  supplemental  brief  giving  additional  statistics  and  data 
concerning  the  industry. 

Owing  to  its  importance,  from  the  large  amount  of  capital  employed  and  the  very 
large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  it,  our  view  is  that  this  industry  should  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  separate  paragraph,  so  that  the  tariff  on  silverware  and  silver-plated 
ware  may  be  determined  solely  on  the  facts  pertaining  to  that  industry  and  the  issue 
not  confused  with  facts  pertaining  to  other  industries  with  which  it  has  been  hereto- 
fore classified  in  the  tariff,  but  with  which  it  has  no  immediate  relation. 

WORLD   PRODUCTION    AND   CONSUMPTION. 

The  value  of  the  world's  annual  product  of  silverware  and  silver-plated  ware  is 
estimated  at  $137,000,000.  Of  that  amount  England  manufactures  approximately 
$40,000,000,  Germany  and  Austria  combined  approximately  $30,000,000,  France 
about  $20,000,000,  and  all  other  European  countries  approximately  $10,000,000,  leav- 
ing $37,000,000  as  the  product  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

The  manufacturers  in  "European  countries  all  have  an  export  business  not  only 
to  other  countries  in  Europe  but  all  over  the  world,  and  each  country,  except  Eng- 
land, protects  its  own  home  markets  by  a  tariff.  England  protects  her  home  market 
through  the  operation  of  the  hall-mark,  by  providing  that  the  hall-mark  shall  only 
be  permitted  to  be  used  on  goods  of  British  manufacture.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the 
British  hall-mark  was  allowed  to  be  applied  to  all  goods,  whether  made  in  Great 
Britain  or  elsewhere,  that  were  up  to  the  standard  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousandths  fine,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  foreign-made  article  had,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  hall-mark  the  initial  "F,"  designating  "Foreign."  About 
nine  years  ago  a  new  law  was  passed  regulating  the  stamping  of  articles  of  solid  silver- 
ware imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  hall-mark,  consisting  of  the  lion;  the  char- 
acter representing  the  locality,  that  is,  the  leopard's  head  at  London;  the  anchor  at 
Birmingham,  and  the  crown  at  Sheffield;  and  the  date  letter,  were  forbidden  to  be 
placed  on  goods  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Throughout  England  and  her  colonies  the  mark  of  the  lion,  through  centuries  of  use, 
has  become  the  distinctive  mark  of  sterling  silverware,  and  as  foreign  manufacturers 
are  unable  to  use  the  hall-mark  on  their  silverware,  but  are  obliged  to  use  instead  new 
marks  that  are  unknown  to  the  purchasing  public,  it  has  resulted  in  giving  an  absolute 
monopoly  to  the  English  manufacturer  of  sterling  silverware  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  The  European  manufacturers  as  a  whole  not  only  have  the  market  of  all 
Europe,  which  is  a  highly  concentrated  market  and  valuable  for  that  reason,  but  they 
also  have  almost  the  entire  market  of  the  rest  of  the  world  aside  from  the  United  States, 
and  are  helped  in  this  respect  by  their  superior  banking  and  shipping  facilities. 

The  United  States  manufactures  approximately  $37, 000, 000  of  silverware  and  silver- 
plated  ware.  The  American  market  is  by  far  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world,  con- 
suming annually  almost  all  of  the  American  production  and  a  small  part  of  the 
European  production. 

INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  industry  in  the  United  States  is  represented  by  about  200  representative  com- 
panies and  copartnerships,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  approximately  $35,000,000. 
In  addition  there  is  a  large  number  of  small  manufacturers  scattered  throughout  the 
country  who  sell  in  their  own  local  markets.  The  industry  employs  directly  upward 
of  15,000  persons  and  indirectly  4,000  persons. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  importations  of  silverware  and  silver-plated  ware,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  not  been  separated  by  the  United  States  Government 
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Bureau  of  Statistics,  being  included  in  the  general  provision  of  Schedule  C,  for  articles 
not  otherwise  enumerated.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large  percentage  of  the  imports 
coming  into  this  country  are  entered  under  different  headings.  For  instance,  small 
silver  articles  are  frequently  classified  as  jewelry,  other  articles  are  classified  as  smok- 
ers' articles.  Silver  mesh  bags  are  expressly  provided  for,  etc. 

COSTS   ABROAD. 

In  considering  the  comparative  costs  of  manufacture  in  European  countries  with 
those  of  the  United  States  in  this  industry,  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  only  the  direct 
labor  cost,  as  all  overhead  charges  must  necessarily  be  higher. 

The  construction  and  equipment  of  a  factory  abroad  costs  approximately  one-half 
the  amount  required  to  build  and  equip  a  similar  factory  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  there  must  be  taken  into  consideration  tlie  great  number  of  dies,  tools, 
and  molds  required  in  this  industry.  The  cost  of  producing  these  articles  is  about 
twice  as  high  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  skilled  labor  required 
in  their  production.  The  maintenance  charge  to  keep  buildings,  equipment,  and 
tools  in  repair  also  costs  a  great  deal  more  in  the  United  States  than  it  does  abroad. 
As  the  demand  is  for  a  more  frequent  change  in  styles  and  patterns  in  this  country 
than  abroad,  therefore  there  is  a  greater  loss  in  the  replacing  of  dies  and  models  in 
this  country  than  is  the  case  with  European  manufacturers.  All  of  these  things  add 
to  the  expense  of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  these  facts  are  impor- 
tant, because  they  necessitate  the  use  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  capital  in  building, 
equipping,  and  operating  a  factory  here  than  abroad. 

LABOR. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  have  an  advantage  in  labor  conditions  there  ae  compared 
with  here.  Abroad,  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor,  while  in  this  country  the  labor  in  this 
industry  is  fully  employed  and  at  some  periods  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  it. 
In  the  United  States,  in  the  earlier  development  of  the  industry,  many  workmen  were 
brought  to  this  country  from  England,  but  this  importation  of  workmen  ceased  after 
the  enactment  of  the  contract-labor  law,  so  that  the  American  factories  to-day  depend 
wholly  upon  workmen  trained  in  their  own  establishments,  and  practically  all  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  this  industry  to-day  are  of  American  birth.  The  wages  paid 
for  labor  employed  in  this  industry  here  are  much  higher  than  the  wages  paid  abroad. 
It  was  shown  at  the  hearings  before  this  committee  in  1908  that  the  wages  paid  in  this 
industry  in  the  United  States  compared  with  those  in  England  at  the  rate  of  from  two 
to  four,  while  with  Germany  the  comparison  was  much  more  unfavorable,  that  is,  two 
to  six. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  hearings  before  this  committee  in  1908, 
they  having  been  compared  and  found  to  represent  the  actual  conditions  at  the 
present  time. 
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Comparison  of  prices  paid  for  labor  in  England  and  the  United  States. 


England. 

United 
States. 

Bookkeepers 

Per  year. 
$500  00-  $750  00 

Per  year. 
$1  040  00 

Packers.         .  . 

400  00-    500.00 

686  25 

Designers  .   

800.00-1,000.00 

1,753  75 

Modelers  

600.  00-    800.  00 

1,067.50 

Die  sinkers     .                                   

500  00-    600.00 

1  220  00 

Rollers  

400.  00-    450.  00 

533  75 

Flankers  

400.  00-    450.  00 

610.00 

Stampers 

500.00-1,000  00 

762  50 

Holders  (sterling).          

650.  00-    750.  00 

915  00 

Molders  (nickel  silver)  

500.  00-    600.  00 

762  50 

Casters  (white  metal),  female  

Per  week. 
$3.  00-83.  75 

Per  week. 
$13.  50 

Filers 

1 

f            10  50 

Fitters  (white  metal)  

>           8.  75-10.  00 

J            13  50 

Solderers  (H.  W  .)  

16.50 

Spinners  

10.00-15.00 

24.00 

Saw  piercers 

12.  50-20.  00 

13  50 

Polishers  (English-colorer)      

12.  50-20.  00 

Sand  bobbers  

3.00-  3.75 

16  50 

Chasers  

8.  75-12.  50 

19.50 

Engravers      ... 

8.  75-15.  00 

18  00 

Platers       .             

12.  50-22.  50 

13  50 

Gilders  (female)     

5.00 

15  00 

Etchers  

13.50 

Buffers             ...             .... 

7.  50-20  00 

16  50 

Finishers  

12.  50-20.  00 

15  00 

Burnishers    

3.  75-  7.  50 

12.00 

Photographers  

15.00 

Carpenters          ..         

7.  50-  8.  00 

15  00 

Machinists  .        

15  00 

Tool  makers  

16.50 

Pattern  makers      .                             .         .                .                 ... 

15  00 

Engineers            

12.50 

18  00 

Plumbers  

13.50 

Steam  fitters                    .... 

13  50 

Blacksmiths  .          

15  00 

Mixers  German  and  silver  metals  

7.  50-20.  00 

27  00 

NOTE. — The  foreign  wages  here  are  those  paid  at  Sheffield,  England.  The  wages  paid  to  laborers  on  the 
Continent  are  considerably  less. 

COST  OF  COMPLETED  PRODUCT. 

There  is  such  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  abroad  and  here  of  the  finished  article 
that  any  article,  in  the  production  of  which  the  labor  amounts  to  60  per  cent  or  over 
of  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  can  be  profitably  imported  under  the  present  tariff. 
This  class  of  articles  comprises  about  75  per  cent  of  the  production  of  America  at,  the 
present  time,  so  that  the  duty  on  75  per  cent  of  the  American  production  at  the  present 
time  does  not  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  foreign  and  the  domestic 
article. 


Owing  to  the  light  weight  of  the  product  in  this  industry,  the  cost  of  landing  these 
products  in  this  country  is  negligible,  and,  therefore,  the  fact  that  they  have  to  be 
brought  here  from  abroad  is  no  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

PROFITS   OF   AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS. 

While  the  market  of  the  United  States  is  a  valuable  one  to  the  manufacturers  of 
silverware  and  silver-plated  ware,  the  additional  cost  of  manufacturing  articles  here  in 
comparison  with  the  cost  of  manufacturing  similar  articles  abroad  is  so  large  and  the 
domestic  competition  is  so  great  that  the  price  realized  for  articles  in  this  industry  is 
kept  at  such  a  low  point  that  excessive  profits  by  the  manufacturers  are  unknown. 
The  industry  has  been  a  stable  one,  but  the  relative  amount  of  capital  employed  to 
the  total  product  is  so  large  that  the  actual  return  on  the  capital  invested  is  extremely 
moderate. 
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Proof  of  this  statement  can  be  obtained  by  having  audits  made  of  companies  through- 
put the  United  States  that  represent  the  average  condition  of  the  companies  engaged 
in  this  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  this  will  be  done  if  the  committee  should  so 
desire. 

Should  the  duty  on  this  industry  be  lowered  the  concerns  with  limited  capital 
will  be  affected  more  seriously  than  those  with  large  resources,  because  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  abroad  is  so  much  less  than  here  that  the  larger  companies  will  be 
able  to  establish  their  own  plants  in  European  countries,  manufacturing  their  goods 
in  those  countries,  paying  the  European  rate  of  wajges  for  their  labor,  and  exporting 
them  directly  to  this  country,  utilizing  their  selling  departments  for  distribution, 
and  resulting  in  the  employment  of  foreign  labor  in  foreign  countries  in  the  place  of 
American  labor  at  American  prices  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  larger  concerns 
would  also  be  able  to  effect  arrangements  with  European  manufacturers  to  sell  their 
products  in  this  country  as  jobbers. 

The  final  result  in  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  would  be  that  the  companies  with 
small  means  would  be  driven  out  of  business,  while  the  large  companies  would  be 
engaged  in  a  still  more  extensive  business  of  handling  European  goods  either  of  their 
own  manufacture  or  manufactured  for  them  in  those  countries. 

EXPORTS. 

As  the  American  manufacturer  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  European  manu- 
facturer in  the  markets  of  the  world,  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  manufacturing  this 
class  of  goods  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  the  exports  of  this  country  are  of  a 
negligible  amount,  being  mostly  exported  to  nonmanufacturing  countries  or  con- 
tiguous countries  to  our  own. 

NOT  A   NECESSITY. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  the  products  of  this  industry  be  considered  a  necessity. 
They  are,  in  fact,  luxuries,  and  should  be  treated  as  such  in  considering  the  rate  of 
duty  that  they  should  bear. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Democratic  standpoint  as  to  taxing  luxuries,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Democratic  Text  Book,  on  page  84,  states  that  the  duty  on  this  class  of  articles 
should  be  increased  to  a  maximum. 

"That  the  maximum  revenue  of  duty  should  be  imposed  on  the  luxuries  and  no 
duties,  or  as  small  rates  as  possible,  levied  on  the  necessities  of  life,  without  unjust 
discrimination  between  the  manufacturer  and  consumer." 

AKIN   TO   JEWELRY   INDUSTRY. 

Congress  has  seen  fit  to  place  a  duty  of  85  to  60  per  cent  on  jewelry,  which  is  nearer 
akin  to  this  industry  than  any  other,  and  in  which  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor 
and  the  general  conditions  of  manufacture  are  practically  the  same.  The  leading 
European  Governments  generally  recognize  this  by  including  both  in  the  same  para- 
graph of  their  respective  tariffs.  This  industry,  as  a  sister  industry  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  jewelry,  should  in  equal  justice  have  the  same  assistance  in  its  struggle  with 
the  foreign  manufacturer  as  the  manufacturer  of  jewelry  has. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Alvin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.;  Davis  &  Gait,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Dominick  &  Haff,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  B.  Durgin  Co.,  Concord, 
N.  H.;  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Graff,  Wash- 
bourne  &  Dunn,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  International  Silver  Co.,  Meriden, 
Conn.;  W.  B.  Kerr  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Reed  &  Barton,  Taunton, 
Mass.;  Redlich  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y;  Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen, 
Greenfield,  Mass.;  Frank  W.  Smith  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass.;  Towle  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Newburyport,  Mass.;  R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Co.,  Walling- 
ford,  Conn.;  Warwick  Sterling  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Watson  Co., 
Attleboro,  Mass.;  Whiting  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
F.  M.  Whiting  Co.,  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Roger  Williams  Silver  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I. 
JANUARY,  1912. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  B.  A.  LEVETT,  REPRESENTING  NEW  ENGLAND 
MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LEVETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  asked  for  time,  under  para- 
graph No.  448,  the  jewelry  paragraph,  where  we  will  make  our  main 
contention  as  to  the  rate  ana  as  to  the  wording.  That  paragraph  has 
been  a  source  of  any  number  of  judicial  decisions,  and  it  is  on  account 
of  those  decisions  that  I  appear  here  to-day  with  reference  to  para- 
graph No.  199. 

I  am  appearing  in  regard  to  paragraph  No.  199,  the  basket  clause 
of  the  metal  schedule,  for  the  reason  that  while  paragraph  No.  448, 
as  an  ordinary  reader,  unskilled  in  technical  tariff  nomenclature 
would  believe,  is  supposed  to  apply  to  jewelry  and  silverware  and  kin- 
dred articles,  through  a  series  of  court  decisions,  a  great  many  arti- 
cles have  been  thrown  out  of  that  paragraph  into  paragraph  No.  199. 

There  is  one  of  the  articles  of  that  sort,  which  is  of  silver,  gold 
plated  [exhibiting].  That  has  a  coin  holder,  powder  puff,  looking- 
glass,  and  writing  pad. 

Mr.  PALMER.  What  do  you  call  that  ? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  That  is  a  manufacture  of  metal,  and  comes  under  the 
same  provision  as  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron.  To  account  for 
that,  I  want  to  say  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  hold  that  para- 
graph 448  covers  no  article  which  is  utilitarian.  There  is  a  provision 
in  paragraph  448,  after  defining  certain  articles — pins,  combs,  mil- 
linery, and  military  ornaments — for  all  other  articles  of  whatever 
description  and  of  various  metals,  designed  to  be  worn  or  carried 
about  or  attached  to  the  person. 

Mr.  PALMER.  Is  this  supposed  to  be  useful  ? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  Well,  here  is  another  one  [exhibiting] — here  is  a  little 
powder  puff  with  a  convex  mirror. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  Paragraph  448  is  in  the  sundry  schedule  ? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Paragraph  448  relates  to  chains,  pins,  collar,  cuff, 
and  dress  buttons,  charms,  combs,  millinery  and  mintary  ornaments, 
together  with  all  other  articles  of  every  description,  finished  or  partly 
finished,  if  set  with  imitation  precious  stones,  composed  of  glass  or 
paste,  except  imitation  jet,  or  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
silver,  German  silver,  white  metal,  brass  or  gun  metal,  whether  or 
not  enameled,  washed,  covered,  plated,  or  alloyed  with  gold,  silver, 
or  nickel,  and  designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about 
or  attached  to  the  person. 

Mr.  LEVETT.  Now,  the  first  decision  of  the  board  held  that  any 
article  coming  under  the  term  "other  articles"  must  be  jewelry  to 
be  within  the  application  of  this  provision.  No  appeal  was  taken 
from  that  decision.  The  Customs  Court  in  another  decision,  which 
was  appealed  to  it,  held  that  nothing  could  come  under  the  provision 
which  was  jewelry.  The  result  is  that  between  the  two,  nothing 
comes  within  that  provision  whatever. 

Here  is  another  article  which  is  manufactured  of  metal  [exhibiting], 
that  is  silver.  The  main  purpose  of  appearing  to-day  is  to  have  the 
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committee  take  out  of  the  residuary  clause  in  paragraph  No.  199  the 
words  "Gold,  silver,  and  platinum,"  and  put  m  a  new  paragraph  for 
manufactures  of  gold — 

Mr.  HAMMOND  (interposing).  Where  are  those  articles  now? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  They  are  classed  as  manufactures  of  metal. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  Manufactures  of  metal? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  Under  Xo.  199;  yes. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  And  what  do  you  want  done  with  them  ? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  We  want  them  put  back  into  the  jewelry  paragraph, 
where  they  belong,  and  where  they  were  orignally  assessed. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  You  want  them  put  back  in  the  jewelry  para- 
graph ? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  Yes;  but  the  main  point  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
in  every  tariff  act  for  the  last  20  or  30  years  the  jewelry  paragraph  has 
been  torn  to  pieces,  and  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  will  oe  cut- 
up  again.  In  every  tariff  act  it  becomes  more  complicated  through  the 
language  of  the  preceding  tariff  acts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  arti- 
cles will  be  cut  out  of  that  paragraph,  no  matter  how  carefully  and 
cleverly  it  be  drawn,  and  the  idea  is  that  there  should  be  a  residuary 
paragraph  for  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  articles,  which  would  take 
care  of  them  if  they  are  cut  out  of  the  jewelry  paragraph. 

Mr.  DALZELL.  They  pay  45  per  cent  now  ? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  They  pay  45  per  cent  now.  I  am  representing  the 
manufacturers.  Under  the  original  construction  of  the  classifying 
officers  they  should  pay  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  equivalent 
to  85  per  cent. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  suppose  you  believe  that  under  the  Democratic 
method  of  tariff  revision,  if  you  can  get  your  product  into  the  jewelry 
clause,  that  you  will  probably  get  a  higher  duty  than  if  they  re- 
mained in  this  clause  in  the  steel  and  iron  schedule  which  deals  with 
utilitarian  articles  ? 

Mr.  LEVETT.  Undoubtedly.  But,  of  course,  our  main  argument 
is,  aside  from  the  protection,  that  these  are  luxuries  and  revenue  pro- 
ducers. If  you  will  consult  the  statistics,  you  will  find  that  at  the  85 
per  cent  rate  the  imports  increased.  That  subject  I  will  go  into  more 
fully  later  on,  with  the  figures,  but  there  is  no  article  of  gold,  silver, 
or  platinum  of  which  I  can  conceive,  aside  from  a  few  articles  that  are 
made  for  chemical  purposes,  that  are  not  luxuries. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS'  ASSO- 
CIATION, PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  undersigned  is  an  association  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Rhode 
Island,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  composed-  of  members  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  jewelry  and  silverware. 

We  have  requested  permission  to  appear  before  this  committee  on  the  paragraph 
relating  to  jewelry  in  the  sundries  schedule,  but  we  are  also  very  seriously  interested 
in  the  residuary  clause  of  the  metal  schedule,  owing  to  the  many  decisions  rendered 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  the  courts,  through  whose  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  paragraph  448  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  articles  such  as  we  make 
now  pay  duty  as  manufactures  of  metal  under  paragraph  199  instead  of  under  the 
jewelry  paragraph. 
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A  glance  at  paragraph  448  would  convince  the  average  reader,  unskilled  in  the 
technicalities  of  tariff  construction,  that  the  rates  in  this  parapraph  were  intended 
to  apply  not  only  to  all  jewelry,  but  to  such  articles  as  silver  novelties,  vanity  cases, 
powder  boxes,  etc.,  for  in  the  paragraph  appears  the  following  provision:  "All  other 
articles  of  every  description  *  *  *  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silver 
*  *  *  and  designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached  to  the 
person."  This  was  the  construction  followed  by  the  classifying  officers  until  it  was 
upset  by  the  Board  of  Geneial  Appraisers,  and  to-day,  through  the  decisions  referred 
to,  not  a  single  article  of  this  class  is  assessed  for  duty  under  this  provision.  In  fact, 
under  the  present  practice  no  article,  which  is  at  all  utilitarian,  although  chiefly 
ornamental,  is  assessed  under  paragraph  448,  all  of  them  falling  into  paragraph  199 
as  manufactures  of  metal,  unless  commonly  or  commercially  known  as  jewelry. 

In  our  brief  filed  in  connection  with  paragraph  448  we  will  point  out  how  this  pro- 
vision has  been  bereft  of  all  force  by  one  decision  by  the  board  of  appraisers  holding 
that  nothing  can  come  within  it  that  is  not  jewelry  and  by  another  decision  of  the 
customs  court  holding  that  nothing  can  come  within  it  which  is  jewelry. 

The  jewelry  paragraph  has  always  been  a  source  of  difficulty  in  the  various  tariffs, 
and  in  almost  every  act  in  recent  years  its  provisions  have  been  so  warped  and  twisted 
in  construction  that  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  however  clear  the  present  para- 
graph may  be  apparently  drawn  up,  a  way  will  be  found  to  cut  put  from  its  provisions 
many  articles  which  should  belong  there,  causing  them  to  fall  within  the  basket  clause 
of  the  metal  schedule. 

It  is  in  order  that  such  articles  should  pay  a  fair  rate  of  duty  even  under  the  metal 
schedule  that  we  suggest  a  special  residuary  clause  for  the  manufactures  of  the  three 
precious  metals  used  in  the  jewelry  trade,  i.  e.,  gold,  silver,  and  platinum.  Gold  in 
bullion  is  free,  as  is  silver.  Platinum  also  is  free  in  every  crude  form  as  well  as  in  the 
form  of  crucibles  and  other  apparatus  used  chemically.  Aside  from  these  articles, 
practically  every  manufacture  of  gold,  silver,  or  platinum  is  a  luxury,  and  so  different 
from  the  ordinary  manufactures  of  metal  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  them 
provided  for  with  such  articles  as  manufactures  of  steel,  iron,  lead,  brass,  etc.,  in 
paragraph  199.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other  article  of  gold,  silver, 
or  platinum  which  is  not  in  the  nature  of  jewelry  or  a  luxury,  and  as  such  they  should 
be  differentiated  and  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  the  words  "gold,  silver,  and  platinum"  be  eliminated 
from  paragraph  199  and  that  a  new  paragraph  be  inserted  preceding  it  and  reading  as 
follows  : 

"Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  gold, 
silver,  or  platinum,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. " 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  end  sought  would  not  be  accomplished  by  merely 
omitting  these  words  from  paragraph  199  without  inserting  a  new  paragraph,  since 
the  words  "or  other  metal"  would  include  them. 

It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  the  rate  suggested  would  result  in  increased 
revenues  to  the  Government  from  a  class  of  articles  which,  as  luxuries,  should  prop- 
erly be  taxed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS  AND 

SILVERSMITHS'  ASSOCIATION. 
B.  A.  LEVETT, 

Attorney,  16  State  Street,  New  York. 

BRIEF  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO. 

MERIDEN,  CONN.,  December  17,  1912. 
Hon.  THOMAS  L.  REILLY, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  To  yours  of  December  12,  silver-plated  ware  is  protected  by  45  per  cent 
duty,  which  is  as  low  as  should  be  considered  if  we  propose  to  protect  our  industry. 
This  simply  protects  it  as  to  labor.  Tin,  the  principal  component  of  our  white-metal 
hollow  ware,  is  free.  Antimony  carries  1$  cents  per  pound.  Our  copper  all  comes 
from  the  United  States,  as  does  our  silver,  so,  as  stated,  our  protection  is  on  labor  alone, 
and  we  need  the  45  per  cent  unquestionably. 
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I  note  from  a  Sheffield,  England,  paper  of  September,  1912,  a  paragraph  which  gives 
a  few  facts  regarding  labor,  and  these  facts  are  as  follows: 


Average 
wages  in 
England. 

.  Average 
wages  in 
America. 

Spinners  

S.    d. 
7       4 

S.    d. 
12    0 

Bluffers.                          

6      7 

12    0 

Solderers  

6      0 

12    0 

Engravers  

6      9 

12    0 

Platers  

6      9 

14    0 

Stampers  

8      0 

10    0 

Burnishers  

1  1      7J 

10    0 

Boys  

0      7J 

J I  assume  the  burnishing  in  England  is  mostly  done  by  girls,  or  the  wares  are  buffed. 

This  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  wages  in  America,  and  inasmuch  as  the  information 
is  given  in  a  Sheffield  paper  by  an  English  writer,  and  as  it  compares  with  what  I 
have  heard  in  the  past,  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  estimate  as  to  England.  If  it  is,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  it  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  our  laboring  men  were  the  tariff 
changed. 

This  is  the  fullest  knowledge  that  I  can  give  you  in  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts 
about  our  business  and  its  needs  in  the  tariff  line.  Any  further  information  that 
I  can  give  you  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Very  truly,  yours,  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  Co., 

GEO.  H.  WILCOX,  President. 


MEMORIAL  OF  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  NORTH  ATTLEBORO, 

MASS. 

NORTH  ATTLEBORO,  MASS., 

January  16,  1913. 
The  COMMITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HONORABLE  SIRS:  In  connection  with  the  proposed  tariff  legislation  at  the  coming 
session  of  Congress  the  Board  of  Trade  of  North  Attleboro,  a  board  organized  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  town  of  North  Attleboro,  has  instructed  me  to  forward 
to  you  a  copy  of  the  following  resolutions  passed  by  them  on  January  16,  1913: 
Whereas  the  customs  tariff  law  is  about  to  be  revised  by  the  United  States  Congress; 

and 
Whereas  this  board  of  trade  recognizes  that  the  jewelry  and  silverware  industries  are 

the  only  industries  of  the  town  of  North  Attleboro,  and  that  the  people  of  North 

Attleboro  are,  therefore,  dependent  upon  these  industries,  which  in  turn  are  made 

possible  only  by  an  adequately  protective  tariff  against  the  low-priced  labor  of 

Europe  and  other  countries;  and 
Whereas  the  board  of  trade  has  been  informed  and  believes  that  even  under  the 

present  rates  of  duty  on  jewelry  and  silverware  the  imports  are  steadily  increasing; 

and 
Whereas  this  board  has  further  been  informed  and  believes  that  many  improper 

classifications  under  the  present  tariff  act  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  jewelry 

and  silverware  industries  are  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  words  "gold,"  "silver," 

and  "platinum"  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  so-called  metal  schedule:  Therefore 

be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  board  of  trade  record  its  disapproval  of  any  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  duty  upon  jewelry,  silverware,  and  kindred  articles,  and  that  it  urge  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  present  rates,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  this  board  record  its  disapproval  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
words  gold,"  "silver,"  and  "platinum"  in  the  same  paragraph  with  iron,  steel,  tin, 
lead,  etc.,  and  favor  a  special  paragraph  either  to  precede  or  follow  the  paragraph 
referring  to  the  cheaper  metals,  and  in  this  new  paragraph  the  same  rates  be  approved 
ae  are  approved  for  the  so-called  jewelry  paragraph,  and 
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Be  it  further  resolred,  That  the  secretary  of  this  board  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  instructed 
to  forward  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress,  to  the  Representative  of 
this  district,  and  to  the  United  States  Senators  from  this  State  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Respectfully,  yours,  CARL  A.  HEMPEL, 

Secretary. 

ALUMINUM  GOODS. 

THE  E.  A.  FARGO  Co., 
Taunton,  Mass.,  January  31,  191S. 
Hon.  WM.  F.  MURRAY,  M.  C., 

Congress  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  have  been  ad  vised  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress  have  under  consideration,  in  connection  with  their  revision 
of  the  metal  schedule,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  some  reduction  should  be  made 
in  the  duty  on  manufactured  aluminum  products. 

It  is  apparent  that  any  reduction  in  the  duty  which  now  protects  our  manufac- 
turers would  allow  the  large  importing  houses  to  <yeatly  increase  their  busin<- 
handling  foreign-made  aluminum  goods;  hence  it  is  plain  where  the  agitation  leading 
to  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  manufactured  aluminum  goods  has  its  origin. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  aluminum  goods  for  the  past  20 
years,  and  it  is  our  honest  judgment,  based  on  our  knowledge  of  the  very  moderate 
profits  accruing  therefrom,  that  American-made  aluminum  goods  are  not  overpro- 
tected.     Therefore  Congress  should  not  hand  over  a  large  portion  of  the  aluminum- 
goods  business  to  a  few  New  York  importers  to  the  great  injury  of  American  manu- 
facturers and  American  labor,  which  would  be  the  result  if  the  present  tariff  is  reduced. 
It  is  our  earnest  request  that  you  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  make  arguments  in  support  of  our  contentions,  vigorously  opposing  any  reduction 
of  the  present  tariff  on  manufactured  aluminum  goods. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

THE  E.  A.  FARGO  Co., 
W.  H.  CUSHMAN,  Treasurer. 

WINDOW  CASEMENTS. 

BRIEFS    OF    HENRY   HOPE    &    SONS    (LTD.),    BIRMINGHAM, 
ENGLAND,  ET  AL. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  11,  1913. 
To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives. 

MY  DEAR  SIRS  :  I  herewith  submit  the  affidavit  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives of  the  firms  of  Henry  Hope  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  of  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, and  the  George  Wragge  Co.  (Ltd.).  of  Manchester,  England. 

These  concerns  are  the  leading  manufacturers  in  England  of  solid  steel  win- 
dow sash  and  casements,  and  were  the  pioneers  in  this  country  in  introducing 
steel  casements.  Their  class  of  goods  was  not  manufactured  in  this  country 
when  they  came  here,  and  consequently  they  were  not  in  competition  with  any 
existing  factories  in  the  United  States  in  their  line  of  goods,  but  they  have  in 
the  last  five  years,  through  their  efforts,  created  a  demand  for  solid  steel  case- 
ments, without  reaping  very  much  reward,  for  the  reason  that  before  they  came 
here  their  attorneys  had  construed  the  tariff  law  of  1897,  section  125.  as  cover- 
ing their  importations,  which  provided  for  a  tariff  of  five-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound.  The  Treasury  Department,  however,  put  them  into  the  "  catch-all " 
clause  at  45  per  cent  duty  ad  valorem.  The  result  has  been  that  they  are 
already  crowded  out  of  this  market  on  about  one-third  of  their  product,  and  are 
absolutely  unable  to  carry  the  unfair  load  of  45  per  cent  on  the  balance  of  their 
output. 

The  reasons,  I  think,  will  appear  by  the  inclosed  affidavit. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

H.  ALLEN  ODELL, 
10  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York. 
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[In  the  matter  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  section  121  of  the  tariff  laws  of  1909 

(metal  schedule).] 

To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives: 

Your  petitioners,  Henry  Hope  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  of  Birmingham,  England,  and 
George  Wragge  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Manchester,  England,  respectfully  submit  to 
you  the  following  petition: 

About  five  years  ago  we  came  into  the  United  States  for  the  first  time,  look- 
ing for  a  market  for  our  product.  We  manufacture  solid  steel  window  sash 
and  casements  with  the  attached  fittings.  At  that  time  solid  steel  sash  and 
casements  were  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States  to  our  knowledge,  and 
we  were  classified  under  tariff  law  under  the  "  catch-all "  clause  with  the  duty 
of  45  per  cent,  classing  us  with  complicated  moving  machinery  like  automo- 
biles, sewing  machines,  articles  manufactured  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  etc., 
notwithstanding  our  product  is  made  of  steel  channels  and  angle  bars,  mitered 
and  braised  at  the  corners  to  make  a  window  casement,  with  no  movable  parts 
except  sometimes  for  ventilation  a  movable  sash  would  be  inserted.  In  the 
manufacture  of  our  goods  we  use  a  great  deal  of  machinery  and  our  labor  cost 
is  very  small  proportionately. 

The  injustice  of  such  a  classification  is  apparent,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  meet  competition  of  American  goods,  which  has  sprung  up  in  the 
last  five  years,  is  taking  us  out  of  the  market  in  a  certain  class  of  our  output. 

We  presume  that  we  should  be  classified  under  said  section  121,  but  could 
not  possibly  be  under  the  present  law,  as  the  addition  of  the  words  "  not  assem- 
bled or  manufactured  "  would  clearly  exclude  our  product  as  we  import  it. 

The  law  passed  by  Congress  and  vetoed  by  the  President  last  summer  cured 
this  defect  to  a  great  extent  and  probably  permitted  us  to  import  window  sash 
and  casements  made  of  channels  and  punched  and  fitted  for  us  in  the  masonry 
of  the  building  for  which  they  were  intended.  This  duty  of  15  per  cent  would 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  our  business  in  this  country  as  competitors 
to  the  American  manufacturer. 

REASONS   FOE   RECOMMENDATION. 

First.  The  cost  of  raw  material  is  substantially  the  same  in  England  as  in 
this  country. 

Second.  We  pay  for  labor  in  our  shops  in  England  an  average  of  $12.50  per 
week.  The  best  information  we  can  obtain  in  this  country  is  that  for  similar 
work  labor  is  paid  not  to  exceed  $16  per  week. 

The  selling  price  in  England  for  a  standard  casement  is  $8.  The  labor  cost 
of  this  casement  is  something  less  than  $2,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  in 
England;  the  labor  on  this  casement  in  this  country  would  be  $2.67,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  67  cents  on  the  labor  cost  of  the  casement.  To  cover  this  difference 
in  labor  cost  (67  cents)  we  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  $3.60. 

About  33$  per  cent  of  our  output  in  England  comes  under  the  trade  name 
of  "  Industrial  sash,"  used  in  factories  ami  warehouses.  The  present  tariff  law 
practically  shuts  us  out  of  this  market  on  this  class  of  goods,  for  the  reason 
that  these  goods  are  being  produced  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  we  can 
produce  them  in  England.  We  do  claim,  and  many  consumers  agree  with  us, 
that  our  product  is  superior  to  some  extent  to  the  same  class  of  goods  manu- 
factured in  this  country  and  we  believe  that  should  the  duty  be  reduced  to  10 
per  cent  on  these  goods,  we  could  again  come  into  the  market  as  competitors. 

From  the  inquiries  we  have  and  the  opportunities  offered  us  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  with  a  reasonable  tariff  of  10  or  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  we  could 
increase  our  importations  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Our  estimates  of  cost  of  labor  and  material  are  based  on  what  we  are  paying 
in  our  own  factories  in  England. 

PHRASEOLOGY    OF    LAW    DESIRED. 

SEC.  3.  Beams,  girders,  joists,  channels,  car-truck  channels,  T  T  columns 
and  posts  and  parts  or  sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams,  and 
building  forms,  sashes  and  frames,  together  with  all  other  structural  shapes  of 
iron  or  steel,  whether  plain,  punched,  or  fitted  for  use,  or  whether  assembled 
or  manufactured,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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SEC.  66.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  section  covers  all  manufac- 
tured articles  not  specially  provided  for  above.  It  is  known  as  a  "  catch-all " 
clause. 

This  is  the  copy  of  sections  3  and  66  in  the  law  passed  last  summer  (spoken 
of  above)  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  vetoed  by  the  President,  with  excep- 
tion that  we  have  inserted  after  the  words  "  building  forms  "  the  following — 
"  Sash  and  frames."  We  have  done  this  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  clear 
that  our  product,  which  is  in  fact  the  assembling  of  channels  cut  to  lengths, 
mitered  and  braised  at  the  corners,  should  not  be  classified  by  the  Treasury 
Department  in  the  "  catch-all "  clause  with  complicated  and  valuable  moving 
machinery.  The  question  might  be  raised  that  a  window  frame  and  the  sash  it 
contains  is  not  a  building  form  or  structural  shape.  If  such  a  construction 
should  be  placed  upon  the  law,  it  would  again  put  us  into  the  "  catch-all " 
clause,  which  we  seriously  desire  to  avoid. 

F.  J.  REMBERG, 
United  States  Representative  of  Henry  Hope  &  Sons   (Ltd.). 

FREDERICK   G.  DRAPER. 
United  States  Representative  of  George  Wragge  (Ltd.). 


AFFIDAVIT    OF   FREDERICK    G.    DRAPER    AND    F.    G.    STEBNBERG. 

Frederick  G.  Draper.  United  States  representative  of  the  house  of  George 
Wragge  (Ltd.),  of  Manchester,  England,  and  F.  G.  Sternberg,  United  States 
representative  of  Henry  Hope  &  Sons  (Ltd.).  of  Birmingham,  England,  being 
duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  the  statements  made  in  the  above  petition 
are  true  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

[SEAL]  JAMES  M.  WOODWARD, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 

JANUARY  10,  1913. 
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BRIEF  OF  THE  PHOENIX  METAL  TILE  CO.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

The  COMMITTEE  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN:  When  considering  the  tariff  on  metal  goods  we  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  our  needs.  We  ask  if  you  will  kindly  take  under  advisement  what  pro- 
tection you  can  give  our  product. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  enameled  metal  tile,  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  are 
the  only  manufacturers  of  this  article  in  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
importers  are  able  in  most  cases  to  undersell  us.  where  there  is  a  question  of  price,  and 
the  competition  is  very  keen,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  costs  of  labor  and  material 
to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  this  article  for  two  years  and  have  invested  $10,000  in 
a  plant  and  worked  up  a  considerable  business,. which  in  our  opinion  needs  protection 
to  the  amount  of  about  60  per  cent.  Inclosed  herewith  please  find  a  proposal  which 
one  of  our  customers  received,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  our  representative  to  appear  before  you  in  person,  nor  have 
we  the  means  to  engage  a  lawyer  to  represent  our  cause,  we  take  this  means  of  bringing 
our  needs  to  your  attention,  and  we  hope  to  be  treated  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  be  personally  represented. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  euch  attention  as  you  may  give  our  cause,  we  are, 
dear  sirs,  yours,  very  truly, 

THE  PHOENIX  METAL  TILE  Co., 
By  R.  I.  DAWSON,  Manager. 
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[Inclosure.] 
WESTFALIA  (LTD.). 

IIlLCHENBACU.  WESTPHALIA.  GERMANY, 

January  8,  191$. 
Messrs.  THE  METILE  Co., 

114  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DEAR  SIRS:  We  have  not  yet  received  any  reply  to  our  letter  of  November  11  of 
last  year.  Seeing  that  once  you  were  inclined  to  deal  in  our  "Fiat"  plates,  we  wish, 
before  binding  ourselves  again  for  several  years  elsewhere,  to  ask  you  again  whether 
the  matter  still  interests  you  and  if  you  are  inclined  to  accept  our  monopoly  for  the 
United  States  against  the  engagement  to  sell  a  certain  quantity  annually.  Our  quality 
is  the  best  in  the  market  and  we  are  able  to  meet  any  competition. 

As  to  the  expected  tariff  revision,  we  may  say  that  the  interested  parties  are  of  the 
opinion  that  our  article  will  benefit  by  it. 
Awaiting  your  speedy  reply,  we  remain,  dear  sirs,  yours,  faithfully, 

WESTFALIA, 
Fabrik  Dekorativer  and  Wrexleidungen  G.  M.  B.  H. 

BRIEF  OF  MEREITT  W.  GRISWOLD,  HIGHWOOD,  N.  J. 

HIGHWOOD,  N.  J.,  February  11,  1913. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN:  Wishing  to  get  some  semifinished  sheet-metal  goods  made  in  Europe, 
that  our  manufacturers  here  would  not  put  on  the  market,  viz,  sanitary-  bread  pans 
(for  bakers'  use),  stamped  in  one  piece  without  seams,  folding,  or  soldering  that  col- 
lects and  retains  dirt  in  the  crevices,  I  called  at  the  customhouse  in  New  York  to  get 
the  rate  of  duty  on  such  goods  that  were  formed  in  the  rough,  with  the  intention  of 
having  the  finishing  work  done  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  trimming,  wiring, 
enameling,  and  lining,  that  would  give  work  to  American  mechanics.  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  learn  that  goods  (sheet  metal)  with  all  the  work  done  in  a  foreign  country 
paid  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  while  the  same  goods  partly  finished,  with  probably  not 
more  than  one-quarter  part  of  the  labor,  had  to  pay  45  per  cent,  thus  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  imported  article  as  against  that  of  American  make. 

This  should  be  reversed  and  the  higher  rate  put  upon  the  finished  and  the  lower 
upon  the  partially  finished.  If  the  former  is  to  remain  at  40  per  cent,  the  partially 
made  article  should  be  at  least  5  or  10  per  cent  less. 

The  appraiser  at  the  customhouse  said:  "It  was  unreasonable,  but  it  was  the  law, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enforce  it. 

Yours,  respectfully,  MERRTTT  W.  GRISWOLD. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  Wednes- 
day, January  15,  1913. 
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